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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 





TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


WILLIAM, 


BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; 


PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN ; 
AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


——— 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


In pursuance of my design to explain the prophetical 


writings, I humbly offer to your Grace the following Com- 
mentary upon the Prophet Ezekiel; the depth of whose 
thoughts and expressions might justly deter me from under- 
taking a work of so much difficulty: but, begging your 
Grace’s and my reader’s pardon if I have been guilty of 
lesser mistakes, I hope, at least, that I have avoided com- 
mitting any dangerous crrors, by carefully following those 
directions, which the text itself, and the labours of scvcral 
judicious commentators upon it, have suggested to me; 
having had likewise the assistance of some very learned 
friends, who have been pleascd to communicate thcir 
thoughts to me upon the most difficult passages of it. 

The most remarkable difficultics of this prophecy relate 
to the description of the temple, represented to the Prophet 
in a heavenly vision. By the general consent of interpret- 
ters, this vision, in its mystical sense, sets forth a model or 
pattern of the catholic church of Christ, vicwed in its state 
of perfection; of its largeness and extent, its strength and 
compactness, its beauty and order, and all those other qua- 
lifications, which are proper to cdify and adom this spi- 
ritual house of the living God, thé pillar and basis of truth. 

Our church, in conformity with that of the first and purest 
ages, hath always been careful to maintain those principles 
of catholic unity and charity, which, if they were gencrally 
embraced and received, would render the Christian church 
like that Jerusalem which was a figure of it; a city at unity 
in itself. And since it hath pleased the Divine Providence 
to appoint your Gracc as a wise master-builder to preside 


over it, we may hope, that under his Majesty’s most gra-. 


VOL. IY. 


| cious protection, and your Grace’s auspicious conduct, it 


may receive new accessions of strength and edification; 
and, according to the obliging words of the late royal pro- 
mise, be not only in a safe, but likewise in a flourishing con- 
dition. | a hae. oii 

That becoming zeal which your Grace expressed against 
those dangerous opinions which.every where spread and 
abound, in your excellent specch at the opening of the con- 
vocation, as it gave great satisfaction to all those who had 
the honour to hear it; so it may justly be looked upon asa 
certain indication of your continual care and concer for | 
the advancement of true piety and religion among us. 

That God, who hath advanced your Grace to this high sta- 
tion, may long continuc you in it, and may prosper all your 
pious designs for the promoting his glory, and the good of 
his church, as it is the united prayer of that great body of 
the clergy placed under your Grace’s jurisdiction, so it is 
of none more earnestly than of him who begs leave to sub- 
scribe himself, 


My Lord, 
Your Grace’s most dutiful and obedient scrvant, ! 
| WILLIAM LOWTH. 








PREFACE. 


——— 


Eizexte1 was a prophet of the priestly order, carried 
away into Babylon with several other Jews in Jchoiachin’s 
captivity, and therefore dates his prophecies by the years 
of that captivity. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, some 
thought him contemporary with Pythagoras, and that they 
had conversed together in Babylon, (Strom. lib. i. n. 15.) 
This opinion he rejects as inconsistent with the age of Py- 
thagoras, whom he supposes to have flourished about the . 


_ sixty-second Olympiad, (ibid. n. 21.) which was near sixty 


years after Ezckiel was carried into Babylon. The late 


- leamed Bishop of Worcester, in his chronological account 


of Pythagoras’s life, supposes him born about nine years 
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after Ezckicl’s coming to Babylon, and that Pythagoras 
himself came to Babylon at eighteen years of age; but 
there is no proof that ever he conversed with Ezekiel. 
Though it appears by the testimony of Hermippus, in Jo- 
sephus, (lib. i. cont: Appion. n. 22.) that he had conversa- 
tion with some Jews; and learned men have observed, that 
there is great resemblance between several of his symbols, 
nnd some of the precepts of the Jewish law. 

But whatever became of Pythagoras, the accounts of 
whose life are very uncertain; it is certain that Ezekiel, 
being at Babylon, directed many of his prophecies to his 
fellow-exiles thero, who, as St. Jerome observes in his 
preface'to Ezckicl, repined at their ill fortune, and thought 
their Countrymen, who remained in Judea, in a much better 
condition than themselves. The prophet, with regard to 
those circumstances, sets before their cyes that terrible 
scene of calamities which God would bring upon Judea 
' and Jerusalem, which should end in the utter destruction 
of the city and temple. He recounts the heinous provoca- 
tions of the Jews, which brought down these heavy judg- 
ments upon them, in strong and lively colours; his style 
exactly answering the character the Greek rhetoricians 
give of that part of oratory they call Aetywoic, which Quinc- 
tilian defines to be “ oratio quae rebus aspcris, indignis et 
invidiosis vim addit,” (lib. vi. cap. 3.) its property being to 
aggravate things in themselves monstrous and odious, oa 
represent them with great force and efficacy of expression. 
For tbe same reason Rapin, in his treatise of Eloquence, 
calls Ezckiel’s style le terrible, as having something in it 
that strikes the reader with a holy dread and astonishment. 

Josephus (lib. x. Antiq. cap. 6.) divides this prophecy 
into two books; but it is generally supposed, that he took 
that part of the prophecy which contains a description of 
the temple, beginning at the forticth chapter, for a distiuct 
book from the rest, as treating altogether of a different 
subject. 

St. Jerome hath more than once observed (Prefat. in 
Ezek. ect in Prolog. Galeato), that the beginning and latter 
part of this prophecy is more than ordinary difficult and 
obscure, and may justly be reckoned among the Avovonra, 
or things in Scripture which are hard to be understood. ‘To 
contribute what I could to the clearing of these difficulties, 
I have took the liberty of transferring into the following 
Commentary whatever I thought useful for that purpose in 
the elaborate work of Villalpandus, a book which is in 
very few hands; and in the later observations of Bernardus 
L’Amy, in his learned book de Tabernaculo ‘Feedcris. 

But I must not conceal the kind assistance I have re- 
ceived upon this and former occasions, from that great 
master of Divine and human learning, the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Edward, Lord Bishop of Coventry and 
Litchfield; and I gladly embrace the opportunity of making 
my grateful acknowledgments to his Lordship in this public 
manner, for his many and constant favours. 








CHAP. I. 

ARGUMENT. 
, The first chapter contains a description of God’s appear- 
ing in a glorious manner to Ezckiel, in order to the giv- 
ing him a commission to execute the prophetical office. 


CHAP. 1. 


. Ver. 1. N. OW it came to pass.] Tne Hebrew text reads, 


And it came to pass; but it is usual in that language to 
begin a discourse or book with the particle vaw, or and; 
(see Jonah i. 1. and the beginning of most of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament;) which particle is very 
properly translated in those places, Now it came to pass: 
so that there is no ground for the fancy of Spinosa, who 
would conclude from hence, that¢his book of Ezckiel is 
but a fragment of a larger book, and contained several 
prophecies now lost, which were in order of time before 
those set down in these and the following chapters. 

In the thirtieth year.) It is a great question, from 
whence this computation of time commences. The most 
probable answers are, first, that. of Scaliger, who sup- 
poses this thirticth year to be meant of the years of Na- 
bupolassar’s reign; who, as he tells us from Berosus, 
quoted by Josephus, (lib. i. contr. App.) reigned twenty- 
nine years complete: so the thirticth year, here mentioned, 
was the last year of his reign and life; and is likewise the 
thirteenth year current of his son Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, 
who reigned so many years together with his father. (See 
Scaliger’s Canon Isagog. p. 281. 294. his Prolegom. ad 
lib. de Emend. Temporum, and his notes on the Greck 
Fragments, at the end of those books.) 

But there is one considerable objection against this 
opinion of Scaliger, that, according to Berosus’s account, 
as his words are quoted in another place of Josephus, 
(Antiq. lib. x. cap. 2.) Nabupolassar reigned only twenty- 
one years: the Greek text reading, by a little variation, 
eixooe Ev for eixoot ?vvéa. Which is the same number of 
years assigned to Nabupolassar in the era Nabonassari, 
and agrees better with Berosus’s own story; viz. that when 
he had committed the command of the army to his son, 
and sent him on an ‘expedition to Syria and Phoenicia, he 
died in a short time after. 

Villalpandus, in like manner, makes this computation to 
commence from the beginning of Nabupolassar’s reign. 
(See his commentary upon Ezek. x]. 1.) He allows nine- 
teen years for his reign, distinct from that of his son, and 
supposes Nebuchadnezzar to reign two years with his 
father; which, indeed, agrees with the Scripture computa- 
tion. (Sce the note on Jer..xxv.1.) But, according to 
that very account, the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
will be coincident with the thirteenth year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign: for the nineteenth year of the same reign is 
assigned for the destruction of. Jernsalem, Jer. lii. 12. 
which was about six years afterward. So this computa- 
tion will make Jchoiachin’s captivity to have happened not 
in the thirtietb, but in the thirty-second year, reckoning 
from the beginning of Nabupolassar’s reign. 

A:more probable answer to this difficulty, is that which 


the Chaldee paraphrast, Archbishop Usher, A. M. 3409. 


Dr. Prideaux,:ad an. A. C. 594. and other learned men, 
follow; viz. that these thirty years are to be reckoned from 
the time when Josiah and all the pt it of Judah entered 
into that solemn covenant mentioned 2 Kings xxii. 3. 
which was in the cighteenth year of Josiah; (ibid. ) from 
which time the same learned writers, compute the forty 
years of Jndah’s transgression, mentioned iv. 6. 

As I was among the captives by the river Chebar.] Those 
which were .carricd away with Jehoiachin, king of Judah. 
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(See the next verse.) ‘These were placed i in towns or vil- 
lages that lay upon the river’ Chebar. in Mesopotamia, 


called by Ptolemy and Strabo, Chaboras, or Aboras; and_ 


by Pliny, (lib, i. cap. 26.) Cobaris. : 

Ver.:2. Which was in the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity.] This was coincident with the thirteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign: for Jehoiachin was .carried cap- 
tive in the eighth year of his reign. (See 2 Kings xxiv. 
12.) The Hebiew writers use several computations of the 
beginning of the Babylonish captivity. (See the note 
upon Jer. xxv. 11.) That under Jehoiachin, wherein Eze- 
kiel was made a captive, is the computation he always 
follows in the succeeding parts of his prophecy. (See 
viii. 1. xx. 1. xxix. 1. 17. xxxi. 1. xxxili. 1. xl. 1.) 

Ver. 3. The word of the Lord came expressly, &c.] The 
word of the Lord signifies any sort of revelation, whether 
by vision, such as is related 1 in the following verses, or by 
a voice, as li. 3. 

And the hand of the Lord was there upon him.| He felt 
sensible i impressions of God’s power and Spirit. (Compare 
iii. 14, 22. viii. 1. xxviii. 1. xl. * 1 Kings xviii. 46. 2 Kings 
iii. 15.) 

Ver. 4. And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out 
of the north.|] God’s anger and judgments are often com- 
pared to a whirlwind. (See Isa. xxi. 1. Jer. xxiii. 19. xxv. 
32. Psal. lviii. 9.) It is described here as coming out of 
the north, because of the northerly situation of Babylon 
with respect to Judea. (Compare Jer. i. 18. iv. 6. vi. 1. 
and xliii. 3. of this prophecy. ). 

A great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a bright- 
ness was about it.) The Divine presence is usually de- 
scribed in Scripture as a bright light, or flaming fire, 
breaking out of ‘a thick cloud. (See Psal. xviii. 2. }. 3. 
xcviii. 2,3.) God also is described as a consuming fre, 
when he comes to execute his judgment upon sinners, 
Deut. iv. 24. (Compare ver. 13. of this chapter. ) Fire in- 
folding itself is the same as appearing in folds, like one 
wreath within another. 

And out of the midst thereof as the ot of amber.] 
Compare viii. 2.. Fire resembles the colour of amber, 
especially the lower parts of it: so in that vision of Christ, 
described Rev..i. 18, &c. it is said, ver. 15. that his feet, 
or lower parts, were like unto fine brass, or rather unto 
amber, as Dr. Hammond rightly re the word yad- 
KOAtBavoc. 


Ver. 5. Also out of the midst thereof came the idiless of . 
four living creatures.) Compare Rev. iy. 6. where. our 


English translation improperly renders the word Zea, beasts ; 
whereas it should be rendered living creatures, the better 
to distinguish them’ from the antichristian beast, always 
expressed in that book by Onofov. Threse living creatures 
were four cherubims, that carried or supported God’s 
throne in the following vision: it may be in allusion to the 
triumphal chariots of the eastern kings, which were drawn 
by several sorts of beasts; the cherubims, as they were 


placed in the temple, being called God’s chariot, 1 Chron. 


XXvili. 18. 

They had the likeness of a man.} Their shape was erect, 
like the form of a man. 

Ver. 6. And every one had four faces.) Of a man, of a 
lion, of an ox, and of an cagle; (ver. 10.) each of them re- 


sem)Jed the cherubims, which overshadowed the mercy- 
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seat in the temple. _ (See x..20.) The Jewish tabernacle 
was a pattern of heavenly things, (Heb. viii. 5. Wisd. ix. 8.) 
and the encampment of the twelve tribes about the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, was a representation of the angeli- 
cal ministry about the throne of God in heaven. - So there 
is an analogy between the cherubims, as they. attended the 
Divine presence. in the holiest of all, and as here de- 
scribed, in a figure of their heavenly ministry, and the 
body of the Jewish nation placed round about the taber- 
nacle, and divided into four standards, .and a several 
ensign allotted to each standard, as you may read Numb. 
ll. 2,3. 10. 18. 256. What those ensigns were, that text 
does not express; but the Jewish writers unanimously 
maintain that they were a lion for the tribe of Judah, an 
ox for the tribe of Ephraim, a man for the tribe of Reuben, 
and an eagle for the tribe of Dan;.under which varicty 
each of these four cherubims is here represented. (Com- 
pare Rev. iv. 6.) And in that text the four living creatures ° 
denote some part of the Christian church, as appears by 
comparing that place with Rev. v. 8, 9. Here likewise 
may be an allusion to the four cherubims in Solomon’s 
temple; for he placed two others of larger dimensions, one 
on each side of the ark; and of the tae cherubims, which 
Moses had placed in the tabernacle. (Compare | Kings 
vi. 24. with Exod. xxv. 17. 20.) 

And every one had four wings.] Sce ver. 11. 

Ver. 7. And their feet were straight feet.) Like a man’s, © 
without such a middle joint as beasts have, the use of 
which is to secure them. against weariness, to denote their 
steadiness and resolution in executing all God’s com- 


‘mands. 


. The sole of their feet was like the sole of a calf’s foot.) A 
creature remarkable for its treading firm and sure. These 
living creatures are a sort of hieroglyphics, made up of se- 
veral shapes, but yet they resembled most that of an ox or 
a calf; and therefore were called cherubims, that word sig- 


nifying an ox; in which sense it is taken x. 14. of this pro- 
‘phecy, where the face of a cherub is equivalent to the face 


of an ox, at ver. 10. of this chapter. 

And they sparkled like the colour of burnished brass.) 
Compare Dan. x. 6. Rev. i. 15. The appearance of their 
fect was bright and flaming. (See ver. 18. and Psal. civ. 4.) 
The seraphims have that name from their bright and 
flaming colour. 

Ver. 8. And they had the hands of a man under their 
wings.| Compare x. 8. Isa. vi. 6. This denotes the pru- 
dence and dexterity of their management: the hand being 
peculiar to mankind among all living ‘creatures, and i 
chief instrument of all artificial operations. 

They four had their faces and their wings.] They had all 


the same appearances and proportions; or had wings equal 


to their faces. 

Their wings were joined one to abe See ver. ]1. | 

They turned not when they went.| They needed not to 
turn their bodies that their faces might stand the way they 
were to go; for go which way. they would they had a face 
that looked that way. This signifies, that nothing ever di- 
verted them from fulfilling God’s commands; see the note 
on x. 11. where these’ living creatures are represented as 
coming near toa square figure, which is equal on all sides, 
the emblem of firmuess and constancy. 


Ver. 10. They four had the’ face of a man, and of a lion 
B2 
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on the right side, &c.] See tho note on ver.6. Grotius and 
Villalpandus by the word face anderstand the shape or ap- 
pearance, and explain the words to this sense: That theso 
living creatutes were like a manwith respect to their visage, 
or their upper - parts ; they resembled a lion with respect 
to their back parts; their wings were like the wings of an 
eagle, and their feet like those of an ox. But this expo- 
sition does not well agree with what is said here, that tho 
face of the lion was on tho right side, and that of the ox 
on the left; or,as Castalio translates it, and I think toa 
better and clearer sense, That the face of the man and the 
lion were on the right side,and the face of the ox and eagle 
on the left. And by comparing the several parts of this de- 
scription, their figure may be rather concluded to be quad- 
ruple; and as the wheels were made to turn every way, so 
the living creatures could move towards any point without 
turning about: to signify, as I observed before, the stead- 
fastness of their motions and purposes. (Compare ver. 15. 
19, 20. of this chapter with x. 11, &c.) 

Ver. 11. Their tcings were stretched upwards.} In a pos- 
ture of flying, to shew their readiness to execute God’s 
commauds; (compare ver. 24. with x. 16.) or they were 
stretched to cover their faces, as the seraphims are repre- 
sented Isa. vi. 2. (Compare ver. 23. of this chapter.) Some 
translate the former part of the verse thus: Their faces 
and their wings were stretched upwards, to denote a posture 
of attention, and as if they were hearkening to the voice of 
God's word, as the angels are represented, Psal. ciii. 20. 

Two wings of every one were joined one to another.| Being 
thus stretched out, they touched one another, or the wings of 
one living creature touched those of another, as the wings of 
the cherubims did over the mercy-seat. (See1 Kings vi. 27.) 

And two covered their bodies.| See Isa. vis 2. . Grotius, 
upon ver. 6. of this chapter, assigns a reason why, in that 
text of Isaiah, and Rev. iv. 6. each seraphim hath six wings 
assigned him, whereas the living creatures here have but 
four; viz. the seraphims in these texts make use of two of 
their wings to cover their faces, out of reverence to the Di- 
vine presence, before which they stand; whereas here the 
living creatures are supposed to stand under the throne, 
as supporting it. (Compare x. 19.) 

Ver. 12. And they went every one straight forward.]| See 
ver. 9. 

Whither the spirit was to go, there they went.) That is, 
that spiritual or angelical power, which was the principle 
of all their motions. (See ver. 20.) 

And they turned not as they went.) See ver. 17. 

Ver. 13. Their appearance was like burning coals of fire, 
&c.] The angels are always described of a bright and 
flaming colour. (See ver. 4. 7.) But here the coals of fire 
and the lightning, breaking forth out of the fire, denote 
God’s vengeance coming in flaming fire to destroy the city 
and temple of J crusalem. (Compare x. 2. Psal. xviii. Rev. 
iy. 5. 12.) 

Ver. 14. And the living creatures ran and returned, as 
the appearance of lightning.) The swiftness of their mo- 
‘tions every way resembled the flashes of lightning. (Com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 27. Zech. iv. 10.) 

Ver. 15. And behold one wheel [or the same sort of wheel] 
upon the earth by the living creatures, with his four faces.] 
Or, on his four sides; that is, on the four sides or faces of 
the square body as it stood: so that.a wheel was . before 
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every one of the living creatures, on the outside of the 
square. So Dr. Lightfoot expounds the words, in his De- 
scription of the Temple, (chap. 38.) The sentence may be 
translated thus: Behold, one wheel upon earth by the living 
creatures to each of the creatures with the four faces ; so the 
word learbang is used, ver. 10. The word wheel is certainly 
used collectively for each wheel; as the cherub stands for 
cherubims, ix.3. x. 4. and living creature signifies the four 
living creatures, ibid. ver.15. 19. That there were four 
wheels, according to the number of tho living creatures, is 
plain, by comparing this verso with the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth, and with x. 9. The wheels are represented here as 
standing upon the earth, or near the earth: at other times 
aa eee as being lifted up above it. (See ver. 20, 21. 
x. 17. 

vy Ser nae The appearance of the wheels was like unto ‘the 
colour of a beryl.| Azure, the colour of the sky, mixed with 
a bright green. (Comparo Dan.x.6.) — . 

Their appearance and their work was, as it were, @ wheel 
in the middle of a wheel.} As it were one wheel .put across 
within another, like two circles in a sphere, cutting one 
another at right angles, to signify the stability and uni- 
formity of their motions, and the subserviency of one part 
of Providence to another. (See the following tain and. 
the note upon ver. 9.) 

Ver.17. When they went, they went upon their four sides. } 
Each wheel consisted of four semicircles, crossing one_ 
another, as appears by the foregoing verse; and each of 
them had its proper motion. 

They returned not when they went. | They never went 
backward ; (see x.11.) to signify, that Providence doth no- 
thing in vith, but always accomplishes its end. So God 
speaks of his word and decree, Isa. lv.11. It shall not re- 
turn unto me void ; but shall accomplish that which I please. 
To return by the way that he went, is a proverhial speech, 
signifying a man’s missing his aim, or not accomplishing 
his designs. (See 1 Kings xiii. 9. 2 Kings xix. 33.) 

Ver. 18. As for their rings [or streaks ], they were so high 
that they were dreadful.} Their circumference was So vast, 
as to cause a terror in tho prophet that bcheld them: to 
signify the vast compass of Providence, which reacheth 
from one end to another mightily ; (Wisd..viii. 1.) or, as 
St. Paul expresseth it, the height and depth both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, how unsearchable his judg- 
ments are, and his ways past finding out! (Rom. xi. 33.) 
Dr. Lightfoot translates it, And they were reverend; that 
is, they were observant of that presence and glory upon 
which they waited, and watchful to obcy its commands. 

And their rings were full of eyes about these four.| And so 
were also the living creatures themselves; (compare x. 12.) 
to signify, that all the motions of Providence are directed 
by a consummate wisdom and foresight. To the same sense 
the angels, who are the instruments of Providence, are 
called the eyes of the Lord, Zech. iv. 10. Rev. v. 6. 

Ver. 19—21. And when the living creatures went, the 
wheels by them, &c.] Both the living creatures and the 
wheels were animated by the same principle of understand- 
ing and motion, to signify with what readiness and alacrity 
all the instruments of Providence concur in carrying on its 
great designs and purposes. (Compare x.16, 17.) . 

Ver. 20. The wheels were lifted up over against them.] 
That is, the wheels, which were placed just by them: (sec 
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ver. 15. one the word leumatham is rendered besides them, 
x19. x1. 

For the spiel of the living creatures was in the wheels. | 
That is, the spirit of each living creature, as the word is 
used in ver. 22. 

Ver. 22. And the Hikeniess of the firmament upon the heads 
of the living creatures was as the colour of the terrible 
crystal.] Over the heads of all the living creatures, or of 
this whole vision of living creatures, (compare x. 15. 20.) 
was the likeness ofa clear sky or firmament, where the 
Divine glory appeared as upon a throne. (See ver. 26. 
x. 1. and compare Rev. iv. 2,3.) By the terrible crystal is 
meant such as dazzles the eyes with its lustre. . 

| Ver. 23. And under the firmament were their wingsstraight. J 

The sense is the same with that of ver. 11. denoting that two 
of the wings of each living creature were stretched.upward, 
out of reverence to the Divine presence, or to express their 
readiness to obey his commands; (sec ver. 11. 24.) and 
with the two other they covered their bodies. 
- Ver. 24. And when they went, I heard the noise of their 
wings like the noise of many waters, &c.] To denote the 
terribleness of the judgments which they were to execute 
upon Jerusalem and the whole Jewish nation. (Compare 
xliii. 2. Dan. x. 6. Rev. i. 15.) 

As the voice of the Almighty.] It resembled great and 
dreadful thunder. (Compare Job xxxvii. 4,5. Psal. xxix.3. 
Ixvili. 33.) St. Jerome, in his note upon the place, tells us, 
that the LX_X. translate these words, gwriv rou Adyou, The 
voice of the Adyog, or second person in the blessed Trinity: 
which words are now in the Alexandrian copy. The Vati- 
can copy is defective, but the Alexandrian copy runs thus: 
we gwyiy ixavovd. tv ty wopeberOat aita pwr} Tod Adyov, we 
pwn Tic wapeuBorjjc. As the voice of the Almighty. When 
they went [there was] the. voice of speech, like the voice of 
ahost. This reading shews that the LX.X. designed to 
translate the following words by ¢wv7 tov Adyou, where we 
read, The voice of speech: and then the word Adéyo¢e may 
probably be taken in its ordinary signification: though we 
may certainly conclude that this was the appearance of the 
second person of the blessed Trinity, both because he ap- 
pears under the resemblance of a man, (ver. 26.) and from 
what hath been said upon this subject in tho noto upon 
Isa. vi. 1. 

The voice of speech, like the noise of a host.| Like the 

confused murmur of an army; cither to denote the army of 
the Babylonians that.should besiege the city, or to signify 
the angels, who are called God’s host. 
_ And when they stood, they let down their wings.] They 
put themselves in a posture of hearkening to God’s voice; 
and as it were quietly waiting to receive his commands. 
(See the next verse.) 

Ver. 25. And there was a voice from the firmament when 
thea ey stood. | The Vulgar Latin renders it, When there was a 
voice they stood, in an attentive posture. (Compare Psal. 
ciii. 20.) 

Ver. 26. And above the firmament was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone.| God is de- 
sertbed in (Scripture as dwelling in fight, and clothing 
himself with it. cGompene Exod. xxiv. 10. Psal. civ. 2. 
1 Tim. vi, 16. Rev. iv.2,3.) So the throne of God here de- 
scribed was made up 6 light, resembling the colours and 
brightness of a sapphire, 
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And upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as of ~ 


the appearance of a man above upon it.) When Moses and 


the elders saw the God of Israel, (Exod. xxiv. 8.) or the | 


glory of God, as the Targum explains it, they saw no de- 
terminate figure, but an inconceivably resplendent bright- 
ness, that they might not think God could be represented 
by any image. (Deut. iv.16.) But in this vision the form 
and shape of a man is directly represented to Ezckiel, as a 
preludium, or figure, of the incarnation. (See the note on 
Jer, i. 4.) 

Ver. 27. And I saw as <sthts colour of amber; as the ap- 
pearance of fire round about within it, &c.] The upper part 
of this appearance was of an amber colour outwardly, but 
appeared more flaming inwardly; the lower part of a 
deeper red, encompassed with a bright flame, to represent 
God's coming to take vengeance of the Jews. (See the 
notes on ver. 4.) 

In most of our English Bibles the stops are placed wrong 
in this verse; whereas the whole verse should be pointed 
thus : And I saw as the colour of amber, as the appearance 
of fire round about within it, from the appearance of his 
loins even upwards, and from the appearance of: hs loins 
even downwards, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, 
&c. ‘The words should be thus pointed, as appears by com- 
paring them with viii. 2. 

Ver. 28. As the appearance of the cloud, &c.| The light 


reflected from this vision had the appearance of a rainbow, 


a token of God's covenant of mercy, (Gen. ix. 11, &c.) to 
denote that God, in the midst of judgment, would remem- 
ber mercy, and not utterly destroy his people. (Compare 
Rev. iv. 3.) Especially this vision:being an evident repre- 
sentation of the Word that was to be made flesh, whose in- 
carnation is the foundation of God’s covenant of mercy 
with mankind : a rainbow, the symbol and token of mercy, 
was a very fit attendant upon that glorious vision. (Com- 
pare Rev. x. 1.) 

This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord.| This is a description of that glorious vision 
wherein God appeared, and whcreby he made manifest his 
attributes and perfections. 


+ And when I saw it, I fell upon my face.) As struck down 


with fear and astonishment. (Compare iii. 23. xi. 2. Dan. 
viii. 17. Rev. i. 17.) Prostration was also a posture of 
adoration used upon any token of the Divine. presence, 
(See Gen. xvii. 8. Numb. xiv. 5. xvi. 4.) 

+ 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 
This chapter contains Ezckiel’s commission for executing 


his prophetical office, and instructions given him for the 
discharge of it. 


Ver. 1. Ann he said unto me, San of man.] 'This expres- 
sion is commonly understood to signify the same witha 
common and ordinary man, as it is usually expounded in 
that text, Psal. viii. 4. What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him? So here 
most commentators understand it as applied to the pro- 
phet, to put him in mind of his frailty and mortality, and of 
the infinite distance between God and man. In which 
sense it is supposed to he taken when spoken of Christ in 
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the New Testament, implying his great humility in as- 
suming our nature, and appearing no otherwise than an ordi- 
nary man: and so the Hebrew phrase Ben Adam is plainly 
used, when it is opposed to Ben Isch ; and is rightly trans- 
lated men of low degree, or mean men, Vsal.-Ixix. 2. 
Isa. ii. 9. ; 

But some critics have observed, that the phrase son of 
man, is likewise taken for a man of dignity or character, 
as in Psal. Ixxx.17. The man of thy right hand, and the 
son of man, whom thou madest so strong for thyself. And 
Psal. cxlvi. 3. Put not your trust in princes, nor tn the son 
of man, in whom there is no help. And there is no incon- 
gruity in supposing that Christ himself may be called the 
Son of man, car’ tEoyiv,; by way of eminence, as a title de- 
noting him to be that great person whom God promised to 


raise up to be a Prince and a Saviour of his people. And so | 
the title of son of sznan may be given to the prophet in the | 


text, as one set apart for the prophetical office: in like 
manner as Daniel is called son of man, viii. 17. who in the 
next chapters hath the title of a man greatly beloved, (ix. 
23. x. 11.) 

Stand upon thy feet.) Put thyself into a posture of at- 
tending to whatI say. (See ver. 2. and compare Dan. 
x! esis 

Ver. 2. And the Spirit entered into me, &c. | God's Spit 
rebbied! me and gave me new life and vigour, that I could 
attend to what was said unto me. (See the note on iii. 24. 
and compare ver. 12. 14. of that chapter.) 

Ver. 3. To a rebellious nation.] The Iebrew word is 
gottm, nations, the word which is commonly used to denote 
the heathens, intimating that the Jews had outdone the 
wickedness of the heathens. (See v. 6, 7.) 

Ver. 4. For they are impudent children, and stiff-hearted.]} 
The original might be more significantly rendered, They 
are children impudent in their countenance, and hardened 
tn their hearts. They are so far hardened in wickedness as 
to have cast off all shame, and even the very outward show 
of modesty. 

Ver.5. And they, whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, shall know that there hath been a prophet among 
them.} Whether they will regard what is said by thee or 
not; (see iii. 27.) yet the event answering thy predictions 
shall render thy authority unquestionable, and them inex- 
cusable for not hearkening to the warnings thou hast given 
them. (Sce xxxili. 33.) 

Ver. 6. And thon, son of man, be not afraid of them.| The 
prophets and messengers of God are often exhorted to take 
courage, and are promised a proportionable assistance in 
the discharge of their oflice, without fearing any man’s per- 
son, or standing in awe of any man’s greatness. (See iii. 8, 
9. Jer.i. 8.18. Matt. x. 28.) Such a presence of mind is 
expressed by wappnota, boldness, in the New Testament; 
and is spoken of as a peculiar gift bestowed upon the first 
preachers of the gospel: (see Acts iy. 18. 29. Eph. vi. 19. 
Phil. i. 20.) called the spirit of might, or courage, Col. i. 
11.2 Tim.i.7. And they had need of great presence of 
mind, who are to reprove men hardened in sin, who aro 
always impatient of reproof, and become the enemies of 
those who tell them such truths as they have no mind to 
hear. 

Though briers and thorns be with thee.| Suchas stdy to 
vex and torment thee. (Compare Micah vii. 4.) The pro- 
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phets often denote the wicked by briers and thorns. (See 
the note on Isa. ix. 18.) 

And thou dost well among scorpions.) Who would sting 
theo to death, and are as venomous as the worst of ser- 
pents. (Compare Matt. iii. 7. xxiii. 33.) 

Be not afraid of their words, neither be dismayed at their 
looks.| Be not afraid of their threats wherewith they would 
affright thee; neither be afraid of their looks wherewith 
they would browbeat thee. 

Ver. 8. Open thy mouth, and eat what I give thee.| The 
knowledge of Divine truths is often expressed by the me- 
taphors of bodily food and nourishment. (See Isa. lv.1, 2. 
Josh. vi. 27.) So to eat the words of this prophecy, signi- 
fics to commit them to pace! to meditate upon them and 
digest them. (Compare Rev. x. 10.) 

Ver. 9. Behold, a hand was sent unto me, &c.] I saw a 
hand stretched out towards me, as from that Divine person 
which appeared to me in the shape of a man, i. 26. ewe 
pare viii. 3. Jer. i. 9. Dan. x. 10.) 

And, lo, a roll of a book was therein.| Wherein was con- 
tained the contents of the following prophesy: (Compare 
Rey. v. 1.) 

The ancient way of. writing was upon long scrolls of 
parchment rolled upon sticks. . (See Isa. viii. 1. Jer. 
xxxvi. 1.) 

Ver.10. And he spread it before me.| That I might un- 
derstand the contents of it. 
| And it was written within and without.| It was written 
on both sides, both that which was innermost when it was 
rolled up, and on the outside also: to denote a large ‘col- 
lection of prophecies. (Compare Rev. v. 1.) (on 

And there was written therein lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe.) All the prophecies contained therein con- 
sisted of God’s judgments and mournful events, without 
any mixture of mercy, at least with respect to the Jews of 
the present age. 


- CHAP. III. 


| ARGUMENT. 
The prophet hath more particular instructions given him for 
the discharge of his office; and is encouraged to .un- 
dertake it by a promise of God’s especial assistance. 


Ver.1. EVAT this roll.] Sec ii. 8,9. 

Ver. 2. So I opened my mouth.| T readily complied with 
God’s command, which this vision figuratively eee 
(Compare Jer. xxv. 17.) 

Ver. 3. Cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy bowels with this 
roll.) The belly often signifies in Scripture the mind, or 
secret thoughts. (See Job xxxii. 18. Prov. xviii. 8. xx. 27. 
John vii. 38.) Sohere the expressions denote the laying up 
this prophecy in his memory. (See ver. 10. and the note 
on ii. 8.) 

It was in my mouth as honey for sweetness.) I took de- 
light in having God's secret counsels communicated to 
nie, and in dolivriting his commands to my brethren; and 
was pleased with the hopes of being an instrument of their 
conversion, and the amendment of some of them: but yet . 
this pleasure was afterward very much allayed by the 
heavy tidings 1 was to be the messenger of, and the ill 
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treatment I was to expeet. 
16, 17. Rev. x. 10.) 
Ver. 5. For thou art not sent to a people of a strange 


speech.] It would be a great addition to the burden of thy. 


office, if thou wert sent as a prophet to a foreign nation, 
and to a people whose language thou couldest not under- 
stand, nor they thine, as J push was. 

_ Ver. 6. Surely, had I sent thee to them, ther yf would have 
hearkened unto thee.| And yet in all appearance those 
strangers would have hearkened to thy preaching sooner 
than the house of Israel will, as the Ninevites did to 
Jonah’s. (Compare Matt. xii..41. xi. 21.) The particles 
im lo are very well rendered surely : they are the form of an 
oath, the words, As I live, being understood. (Compare 
y. 11. xvii. 19. Numb. xiv. 28.) 

Ver. 7. For they will not hearken unto me.} They have 
so long resisted the means of grace that I have offered them 
by the former prophets, (see Jer. xxv. 4.) that there is less 
hopes of their conversion, than if they were infidels. (Com- 
pare Matt. v. 13.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, I have made thy face strong against their 
faces.| Uhave given thee courage and assurance propor- 
tionable.to the hardiness and impudence of those thou hast 
to deal with. (See ii. 6. Isa. 1.7.) . 

Ver. 10. All the words that I shall speak unto thee, re- 
ceive in thy heart.] See the note on ii. 8. 

Ver. 12. Then the Spirit took me up.] Carried me. from 
the place where I was before, when I saw the vision men- 
tioned 1.3, 4. (See the note on viii. 3.) 

And I hearil behind me the voice as of a great rushing.| I 
heard a voice so loud, that it shook the earth like thunder. 
(See John xii. 27, 28.) 


Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place.]| What- | 


ever place God honours with his especial presence, is equi- 
valent to his temple, and there the angels always attend 
upon the Divine Majesty, to give him the honour due unto 
his name. (Compare Gen. xxviii. 13.16.19.) The words 
imply, that though God should forsake his temple, (see 
the note on ix. 3.) and destroy the place that is ealled by 
his name, yet his presence will make a temple of every 
place, and multitudes of the heavenly host will always be 
ready to.do him service. 

Ver. 18. I heard also the noise of the wings of the = gd 
creatures. | See the note on i. 20. 

. The noise of the wheels over against them. | That i is, be- 
sides them, as the Hebrew phrase is elsewhere rendered. 
(Sec the note on i. 20.) 

Ver. 14. So the Spirit lifted me up.| See ver. 12. and the 
note on vill. 8. xxxvil. 1. 

And I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit.| The 
joy that I first conceived im receiving the Divine message, 
was quickly turned into grief and anguish of mind. (See 
ver. 15.) 

And the haud of the Lord was strong upon me.| I was 
nnabie to resist the impulses of God’s Spirit. (See i. 4. 
viii. 1. Jer. xx. 9.) 

. Ver. 15. Then I came to them of the captivity of Tel-abib, 
that dwelt by the river of Chebar.| These seem to he a dis- 
tinct colony of captives from those that are mentioned 
i. 3. (See ver. 23. of this chapter.) The king of Babylon 
carried away the Jews by several eaptivities: some in the 
first year of his reign; (Dan. i. 1.) some in the seventh; 
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(Jer. lii. 28.) then followed Jeconiah’s captivity in the © 
eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar, (2 Kings xxiv. 12.) when 
Ezekiel himself was carried captive... 

__And I remained there among them astonished seven days. J 

Having my spirit wholly cast down and amazcd under the 
apprehension of these terrible judgments which were: to 
eome upon my nation, and of which I was to be the mes- 
senger. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 9. Habak. iii. 16.) Seven 
days was the space of time appointed for mourning:. (See 
Gen. 1. 10. 1 Sam. xxxi. 18. Job ii. 3. Eeclus. xxii. 12.) 
. Ver. 17. I have made thee a watchman to.the house of 
Israel.| Prophets have the title of watchmen given to them: 
(see Isa. Ivi. 10. Jer. vi. 17.) like watchmen plaéed on the 
tower, (seé Habak. ii. 1.) they by their prophetical spirit 
foresee the evils coming upon the ungodly, and are bound 
to give people timely notice to avoid them by a sincere 
repentance. (See the following verse.) 

Ver. 18. When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely 
die.| This is, unless he repent, a condition generally to be 
understood in such-like threatenings. (See xviii. 27.) 

And thou givest him not warning, &e.] We are to dis- 
tinguish a prophet’s immediate commission to go to any 
particular person in God’s .name, from such. a’ general 
charge to inform others of their duty, which is incumbent 
upon all pastors and teachers. These latter can only give 
men general warnings, unless where they have received 
such informations as are a sufficient ground for a particu- 
larreproof. 

The same wicked man shall die in his iniquity.| He shall 
die in a state of sin, and be condemned to thoSe punish- 
ments to which death translates sinners. (See John viii. 
24. and the note upon xviii. 4.) 

But his blood will I require at thy hand.| Thou shalt be 
accountable for the loss of his soul, just as a man’s hlood 
is laid to the charge of him that is any way accessory to 
his death. (Compare Gen. ix. 5.) 

Ver. 19. But thou hast delivered thy soul.|] Thou art clear 
from the guilt of his sin. (Compare Acts xx. 26.) 

Ver. 20. And I lay a stumbling-block before him.] I 
caused his iniquity to become his ruin, as the word micshol 
is translated, xviii. 30. 

Ver. 22.- And the hand of the Lord was there fo as me. | 
See ver. 14. i. 3. 

Arise, Go into the plain.] As a place more retirdd and 
fitter for contemplation. » 

Ver. 23. The glory of the Lord stood there.| See i: 28. 

As the glory which I saw by the river of Chebar.| This 
part of that river seems distant from that place where. the 
former vision was shewed him. (Compare ver. 15. with 
i.3.) Then the Spirit entered into me, and set me upon my 

feet, and spake with me. The words are literally to be 
translated thus: Then the Spirit entered into me, and set me 
upon my feet ; and he spake unto me: for the last verb is 
in the masculine gender, and the two former in the. femi- 
nine. In like manner the fifth.verse of the eleventh chap- 
ter should be read, And the Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, 
and he said unto me. ‘The Spirit or power of God which 
the prophet felt. — him, (called likewise the hand of the 
Lord, ver. 14. 22. of this chapter, and viii. 1.) being distin- 
guished here Fits the Divine glory or Schechinah, which 
the prophet saw, as it is very plainly, ii. 2. And the Spirit 


entered into me, when he spake unto me. 
C2 
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Go, shut thyself within thy house.]. Hereby to represent 
the siege of Jerusalem. (Sec iv. 1, &c.) 

Ver. 25. They shall put bands upon thee, &c.] Thou shalt 
be confined to lic so many days upon thy right side, and so 
many upon the left, as if thou wert bound and not able to 
stir. (Sec iv.8.) The LXX. and the Vulgar Latin read, 
Bands shail be put upon thee: and itis very common in the 
Hebrew language to tako the verb transitive in an imper- 
sonal sense. (See the notes on Isa. xliv. 18.) | 

Thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover.| 
Ezekiel’s dumbness might proceed from two causes: excess 
of grief, as we read ver. 15. of this chapter, that he remained 
astonished seven days: wherein he was a type or figure of 
the condition of the Jews, when they were to be astonied 
one with another, (iv. 17.) Another cause of his silence 
might be by way of reproof to them for disbelieving what 
he had before delivered by the commands of God. (See 
the note on xxxii. 22. xxiv. 17.) And because they re- 
garded not the words which God commanded him to speak 
to them, he was direeted to instruct them only by signs, 
such as are those emblems of the siege contained in the 
next chapter. 

Ver, 27. But when I speak with thee [or, to thee], J will 
open thy mouth.) But when I bid thee declare my com- 
mands by word of mouth, thou shalt have free liberty to 
speak. (See xi. 2.) 

He that heareth, let him hear ; and he that forbeareth, let 
him forbear.] The sum of what thou shalt say unto them is 
this: To let them know that this is the last warning God 
will give them; and therefore let them take it as such, and 
either give heed to what is said to them, or neglect it at 
their utmost peril. (Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 38. Rev. xxii. 11.) 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Under the emblem of a siege, and of the straitness of pro- 
vision during the siege, is shewed the miseries the Jews 
shall suffer when the city is besieged: and by the pro- 
phet’s lying upon his right and left side a certain num- 
ber of days, is declared of how long continuance those 
sins were which God did visit upon that people. 


Ver. 1. TAKE thee a tile, and lay it before thee.| The - 


prophets often foreshew impending judgments by signifi- 
cative emblems, being of greater force and efficacy than 
words. So Jeremy was commanded to go down to the pot- 
ter’shousce, and sec how frequently vessels were marred in his 
hands, (chap. xviii.) and to take one of those earthen vessels 
and break it in the sight of the elders of the Jews, (chap. 
xix.) that they might thereby be sensibly taught the great- 
ness of God’s power, and their own frailty. So here God 
commands the prophet to take a tile, or such a slate as the 
mathematicians draw lines or figures upon, and there make 
a portraiture of Jerusalem, thereby to represent it as under 
a siege. We may observe that God often suits propheti- 
cal types and figures to the genius and education of the 
prophets themselves. So the figures which Amos makes 
-use of are gencrally taken from such observations as are 
proper to the employment of a shepherd or a husband- 
man. Ezckiel had a peeuliar talent for architecture; so se- 
veral of his representations arc suitable to that profession. 
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And they that suppose the emblem here made use of to be 
below the dignity of the prophetical office, may as well ac- 
cuse Archimedes of folly for making lines in the dust. 

Ver. 2. And lay siege against it, &c.] Make a portraiture 
of a siege, and of such warlike preparations as are neees- 
sary to it. 

Ver. 3. Moreover, take thou unto thee an iron pan.) A 
plate or slice, as the margin reads. This may either-repre- 
sent the walls of Jerusalem, which were to be broken down, 
in order to the taking of it, as the following words may be 
thought to imply; or elso some of those works which the 
besiegers cast up for their own defence: so this is another 
representation of the siege mentioned ver. 1. 

This shali.be a sign to the house of Israel.| Ezekiel often 
expressed God’s purposes by signs. (See xil. 2. 12. xxiv. 
24.27. and the notes upon ver. 17. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 4. Lie also on thy left side.| Lic on that side with- 
out stirring or moving thyself. (See ver. 8.) 

According to the number of the days thou shalt lie upon 
it thou shalt bear their iniquity.| By lying on one side thou 
shalt signify God’s forbearing their punishment for so many 
years: so the words are commonly explained; but in my 
opinion not agreeably to the genuine sense of the phrase, 
To bear one’s iniquity. [The word nasa, to bear, when it is 
joined with sin, or iniquity, doth sometimes signify to for- 
give, or forbear the punishment due to sin, particularly 
Psal. xxv. 18. and is sometimes rendered by aginu in the 
LX X. but it usually denotes bearing or suffering punish- 
ment; (see Lev. xvi. 22.) especially when it is joined 
with laying on iniquity, as it ishere. (See ver. 4, 5.) And 
we find the circumstances under which Ezekiel was here 
placed, were all of them penal.] As also that other ex- 
pression of Jaying iniquity upon any, imports the imputing 
the guilt of it, or inflicting the punishment due unto it. So 
here the prophet does in vision bear the punishment due to 
the idolatry of Israel and Judah, which had continued, 
the one for three hundred and.ninety, the other for forty 
years. 

The circumstances of this vision prove, that the prophet 
did really perform what is here related; or else it could 
not have been a sign unto the house of Israel, (ver. 3.) un- 
less they themselves had been eye-witnesses of it. (Com- 
pare xii. 7.11.) The chief objection against this opinion 
is, that there is not the distance of four hundred and thirty 
days between this vision and that which is next related; 
(viii. 1.) but that may be answered by supposing this to be 
an interealary year, which may be supposed to have hap- 
pened often in the Jewish computation of time, whose years 
consisted at most but of three hundred and sixty days, or, 
as some think, were lunar years, reduced by intercalations 
to the solar form. (See Dr. Pridcaux, Script. Hist. par.i. 
p. 281.) [Concerning the form of the Jewish year, see 
many useful observations on Mr. Marshal’s treatise upon 
the SOT ey Weeks, par. ii. chap. 4.] 

Ver. 5. Three hundred and ninety days.| The most pro- 
bable contpaintion of this time is, to date its beginning 
from Jeroboam’s first setting up the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calves, to the.last captivity of the Jews, in the 
twenty-third year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. (See Jer. 
lii. 30.) This seems to have made an entire riddance of the 
natives of the land, and consequently to be the finishing 


stroke of the Jewish captivity. Both Judah and Israel 
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being now entirely carried away, whereas before that time 
many of the ten tribes lived in their own habitation. (See 
2 Chron. xxix. 14. xxxi. 11. 18. xxxii. 33. Ezra vi. 17.) 
Ver. 6.. Thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Ju- 
dah forty days.| This series of time may probably be com- 
puted from the eighteenth year of Josiah, at which time 
the king and péople entered into a solemn covenant to 
serve and worship God, so that the idolatry they were 
afterward guilty of received a new aggravation, as being 
a breach of this solemn covenant, the greater part of the 
people being still idolatrous in their hearts. (See the notes 
on Jer. iii. 6.10.) The thirtieth year, mentioned in the 


beginning of this prophecy, is supposed to take its date- 


from the eighteenth year of Josiah, which makes it pro- 
bable that the prophet refers to the same era in this place. 
_ Sealiger and some others begin these forty years from 
Jeremiah’s mission as a prophet, which was in the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah, from which time till the last year of 
Zedekiah, when the city and temple were destroyed, is just 
forty years: . [The learned bishop of Coventry and Litch- 
field, in his defence of Christianity, chap. 3. sect. 1. ex- 


plains the forty days of Judah’s transgression of the years. 


wherein Judah had exceeded Israel in idolatry under the 
reign of Manasses. The sins committed at that time filled 
up the measure of Judah’s transgressions. See 2 Kings 
xxl. 11—13. xxiii. 26. xxiv. 3. Jer. xv. 4.] 

I have appointed-each day for a year.] Days frequently 
stand for years in the prophetical accounts of time. See 
Numb. xiv, 34. After the number of forty days (each day 
for a year ), shall you bear your iniquities, even forty years. 
Dan. ix. 24. The days of the seventy weeks must neces- 
sarily be understood in the same sense, so as to make up 
the sum of four hundred and ninety years. And the one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days mentioned Rev. 
xi. 3. are, according to the genius of the prophetical style, 
to be understood of so many years. 

Ver. 7. Therefore thou shalt set thy face towards the siege 
_ of Jerusalem.| When thou liest in one posture, as is com- 
manded thee, ver. 4. 6. thou shalt still have the por- 
traiture of the siege of Jerusalem before thy face; (ver. 1.) 
or setting thy face towards the siege of Jerusalem, may sig- 
nify looking carnestly, or with a threatening visage towards 
it; as the prophet is said to set his face against a place, 
when he prophesies against it. (See vi. 2.) 

And thy arm shall be uncovered.] Or, stretched out. Their 
habits were anciently contrived, so that the right arm was 
disengaged from the upper garments, that they might be 
the more ready for action. So ancient statues and coins 
represent heroes with their right arm bare, and out of the 
sleeve of their garments. Thus God is said to make bare 
his arm, Isa. lii. 10. where he is represented as subduing 
his adversaries, and bringing salvation to his people. 

- And thou shalt prophesy against it.| By signs and not by 
words. (Sce the note on iii. 26.) ~ 

Ver. 8. Iwill lay bands upon thee.| Sce iti. 25. 

Till thou hast ended the duys of thy siege.] The three 
hundred and ninety days mentioned ver. 5. 9. were de- 
signed not only to signify the years of Isracl’s sin, but the 
contirmance of the siege of Jerusalem. That siege lasted, 
from the beginning to the ctiding of it, seventeen months, 
as appears from 2 Kings xxv. 1—4. But the king of Egypt 
coming to relieve the city, was the occasion of raising the 
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siege for some time, as appears from Jer. xxxvii. 8. So 
that if may reasonably be gathered from the authority of 
the text joined to the circumstances of the story, that the 


siege lasted about thirtcen months, or three hundred and 


ninety days. (See evehiaahop Usher’s Annals, ad An. 
Mundi 3415.) 

-Ver.9. Take thou also unto thee wheat and bartey, &e.] 
In time of scarcity it is usual to mix a great deal of the 
coarse kinds of grain witha little of the better sort, to make. 
their provisions last the longer. ‘Thus Ezekiel was com- 
manded to do, to signify the scarcity and coarse fare the 
inhabitants should endure in the siege of the city. 

_According to the number of the days thou shalt he upon 
thy side, three hundred and ninety days shalt thou eat there- 
of.| During which time the siege lasted, (see ver. 8.) The 
forty days mentioned ver. 6. seem not to be reckoned into 
this account. These denoted Judah’s sin of forty years’ 
continuance, from the eighteenth year of Josiah, (ver. 6.) 
And as they were superadded to the three hundred and 
ninety days of the siege, they may signify the days spent 
in plundering the city, and burning the temple, and carry- 
ing away the remnant of the people: Jerusalem was taken 
on the ninth day of the fourth month, (Jer. lii. 6.) and on 
the fenth day of the fifth month the temple was burnt; (ver. 
12.) and so we reasonably conjecture, by the cighteenth of 
that month, which was the fortieth from the taking of the 
place, the whole city was burnt, and the few Jews which 
were Icft were carried into captivity. 

Ver. 10. And ‘the meat which thou shalt eat shall be by 
weight, twenty shekels a day.| In sieges it is common to 
stint every one to a certain allowance, by which means 
they can guess how long their provisions will last; twenty. 
shekels is but ten ounces, a short allowance for a day’s 
sustenance. (See ver. 16. Jer. xxxvii. 21.) 

From time to time shalt thou eat it.} This shall. be thy 
daily allowance during the whole three hundred and 
ninety days. 

Ver. 11. The sixth part of a hin.) Which is something 
above a piut and a half of our measure. (See Bishop 
Cumberland’s account of Jewish Weights and Measures, 
placed at the end of many English Bibles. ) 

Ver. 12. And. thou shalt eat it as barley-cakes.] Such as, 
people make in haste, when they have not time for pre- 
paring a set meal. (See Exod. xii. 39.) This represents 
the hurry and disorder of a siege. 

And thou shalt bake it with dung, &c.] To signify the 
scarcity of all sorts of fuel. (See ver. 15.) 

Ver. 13. Even thus shall the children of Israel eat.thetr 
defiled bread among the gentiles, &c.) Their circumstances 
in their captivity shall not permit them to observe the rules 
of their Jaw relating to unclean meats, and they will be 
constrained to partake of meats, part of which hath been 
offered unto idols. (Compare Dan. i. 8. Hos. ix.1.) Bread 
is often used in the Hebrew for all sorts of food. (See 
Gen. xliii. 31.) 

Ver. 14. Behold, my soul had not been polluted, &c.] 1 
have always carefully observed the distinction between 
meats clean and unclean: 1 beseech thee, command me not 
now to cat any thing so contrary to my former practice. 

Neither came there abominable flesh into my mouth.] The 
Hicbrew word piggul, abominable, is properly used of such 
meats as are forbidden by the law. (See Lev. vii. 18. xix. 
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7. Isa. lxv. 4.) Such as are those here mentioned. (See 
the texts quoted in the margin of our Bibles, ) 

Ver. 16. I will break the staff of bread in Jerusalem.] 
The siege shall produce a scarcity of bread in Jerusalem, 
(2 Kings xxv. 3.) and deprive you of the chief support of 
man’s life. , (Compare Lev. xiv. 13. xxvi. 26. Isa. iii. 1.) 

They shall eat their bread by weight, and with care, &c.] 
See ver. 10, 11. When they have consumed their last 
allowance, they shall be in great care where to get more 
for the next meal; and some of you be forced to eat the 
flesh of their nearest relation. (Sce v. 10.) 

Ver. 17. And be astonished one with another, and con- 
sume away in your iniquities.] Look onc upon another as 
persons under astonishment for the greatness of your cala- 
mities, and pining away or dying atlingering death through 
famine and other hardships. (See xxiv. 23.) 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet is commanded to shave his hair, and then 
consume it, to signify thereby God’s judgment upon Je- 
rusalem for her repeated provocations, by famine, sword, 
and dispersion. 


Ver. 1. TskeE thee a sharp knife, take thee a barber's ra- 
zor.]| The latter expression explains the former: hair being 
an ornament, and baldness a token of sorrow, thereupon 
shaving denotes a great calamity or desolation. (Compare 
Isa. vii. 20.) Maimonides (More Nevoch. lib. ii. cap. 46.) 
observes upon this place, that the priests were forbidden to 
shave their heads, (see xliv. 20.) and not allowed to do it 
in the time of mouming; (Lev. xxi. 5.) from whence that 
author concludes, that what the prophet has here com- 
manded, was performed only in vision. But there is no 
need of such an evasion to answer that difficulty. For the 
immediate command of God to any prophet, is a sufhi- 
cient discharge from any obligations of the ceremonial 
law. So Elijah offered sacrifice upon Mount Carmel, 
(1 Kings xviii. 20.) contrary to the rule of the law, Deut. 
xii. 5. 

Then take the balances, &c.| To signify the exactness of 
the Divine justice. 

Ver. 2. And thou shalt burn a third part in the midst of 
the city.) Of that portraiture of the city which the prophet 
was commanded to make, vi. 1. this signifies the destruc- 
tion of the inhabitants within the city by famine and pesti- 
lence. (See ver. 12. vii. 12.) 

And thou shalt take a third part, and smite it about with 
a knife.| To shew that a third part of the inhabitants shall 
be slain with the sword, just after they have escaped out 
ofthe city. (See ver. 12.) This was remarkably fulfilled 
in the slaughter of Zedckiah’s sons, and the rest of his re- 
tinue, Jer. li. 10. 

And a third pari thou shalt scatter in the wind, and I 
will draw out a sword after them.] The rest shall be dis- 
persed to all the four winds. (See vi. 8.) And even my 
vengeance shall pursue many of them in their dispersions. 
(See ver. 12. and comparo Lev. xxvi. 33. Jer. xxiv. 10. 
xliv. 12. Amos ix. 4.) 

Ver. 3. And bind them in thy skirts.) The Hebrew reads, 
in thy wings; to signify that they should bo placed under 
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the Divine protection. (Seo Psal. xci. 4.) This denotes 
those that should be left in the land under Gedaliah, Jer. 
xl. 5, 6. 

Ver. 4. Then take of them again, and cast Hiei info the 
midst of the fire.) This denotes the conspiracy which Ish- 
mael formed against Gedaliah, and the calamities that fol- 
lowed thereupon. 

For thereof shall come a fire forth into all the house of 
Israel.| This was the occasion of the utter ruin of that 
poor remainder of the Jews which-were left in their native 
country. Thereupon somo of them went down into Evypt, 
where they were all consumed, according to Jeremiah’s 
prophecy against them: (see xliv. 11, &c.) and the rest 
that remained in the land were entirely carricd away a 
tive by Nebuzar-adan. (See Jer. lii. 80. ) 

Ver. 5. This is Jerusalem, I have set it in the midst of the 
nations.| This Jerusalem thou dost now prophesy against, 
was placed in the midst of the heathen nations; it made a 
figure among them for the sake of my (temple, and the 
visible tokens of my presence there. (See xvi. 14. 1 Kings 
viii. 41, 42.) It was a city set ona hill, on purpose that it 
might be a pattern of religion and virtue to them. (Com- 
pare Matt. v. 14.) 

Ver. 6. And she hath changed my judgments into wicked- 
ness.| Or, She hath rebelled against my judgments, for the 
sake of wickedness ; that is, to fulfil her wicked desires: 
for so the verb marah is rightly translated xx. 8. 

More than the nations.|] She hath sinned against a clearer 
light and greater convictions. (Compare xvi. 48. Matt. 
xii. 41, 42.) 

For they have refalena m ny judgments. ] The reason why 
the heathen have rejected my laws, is because they have 
kept constant to the religion of their forefathers : whereas 
the Jews have forsaken that religion which their forefathers 
received from mie, (Sco the next verse.) 

Ver. 7. Because you have multiplied more than the na- 
tions.| The French translation reads, Because. thou hast 
multiplied thy wickedness: some such word ought to be 
added to supply the sense. 

Neither have done according to the suchen of the na- 
tions round about you.|] Or rather, According to the manner 
of the nations round about you: as the very same phrase 
is translated, xi. 12. You have not been so constant and 
zealous for the true religion as they are in a false one. 
(Compare xvi. 47. Jer. ii. 10, 11. Micah iv. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I will do unto thee that which I have-not 
done.| As your sins have particular aggravations above 
those other natiens, so your punishment shall be propor- 
tionably greater. (See Dan. ix. 12. Lam. iv. 6. apes 
iii. 2.) 

And I will not do any more the like.] The pun dinvonh 
you shall suffer shall be more remarkable for their great- 
ness than those I shall at any time inflict upon other na- 
tions. ‘The punishment due to the sins of Israel and Judah, 
which the prophet was to bear for four hundred and thirty 
days by way of-type or vision, may probably signify a 
judgment to continue for such a length of time.as is not yet 
expired; according to God’s threatenings, that for their 
obstinacy and irreclaimableness, he would go on to pu- 
nish them seven tines more for their sins; (Lev. xxvi. 18. 
28.) multiplying the length of their calamities by a seven- 
fold proportion. And taking the words in this large extent, 
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so as to comprehend all the marks of God’s indignation 
which have already lain upon that people for above six- 
teen hundred years, and how much longer they may con- 
tinue we know not, it may truly be said, that none of God's 
judgments have been like it. 

Ver. 10. Therefore the fathers shall eat the sons in the 
midst of thee. | A terrible judgment threatened by Moses, 
Lev. xxvi. 29. Dent. xxviii. 53. and afterward by Je- 
remy, xix. 9. and actually fulfilled in the famine that at- 
tended the siege of Jerusalem.- (See Lam. ii. 20.. iv. 10.) 

And the whole remnant of them will I scatter into all the 
winds.| This is another judgment threatened against them 
by Moses, Detit. xxviii. 5G. and remarkably fulfillcd i in this 
their last dispersion, when every known part of the world 
hath some share of them, and yet they live every where like 
strangers, only upon suficrance. 

Ver. 11. Because thou hast defiled my saber) with all 
thy detestable things, and with all thy abominations.| ‘Thou 
hast profaned my temple, by placing idols in it. (See 
vii,'20. viii. 5. xxiii. 88. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14.) Detestable 
things and abominations are words of the same significa- 
tion, denoting idols. (See xi. 21.) 

Therefore will I also diminish thee, neither shall mine eye 
spare, &c.] Or, I will destroy thee, (for so this word is used, 
Numb. xxvii. 4.) without shewing any pity or compassion. 
(See vii. 4. 9. viii. 18. ix. 10. xxiv. 14.) 

Ver. 12. A third part of thee shall die by the Loniaape 
(see xiv. 22.) and with the famine, &e. ] See ver. 2. vi. 12, 
Jer. xv. 2. xxi. 9. 


And I will draw out a sword after them.| And thereby 


fulfil that threatening denounced against them, Lev. xxvi. 
33. Compare likewise Deut. xxviii. 65. Amos ix. 4. All 
which places import, that God’s anger should still pursue 
them even into the countries whither they were banished 
and carried captive. This was particularly fulfilled in those 
that went into Egypt; (ser Jer. xliv. 7.) and it was remark- 
ably verified in the several persecutions and massacres they 
have undergone at different times, in most of the countries 
of Europe, in latter ages: of which see an account in Bas- 
nage’s continuation of Josephus. 

Ver. 18. I will cause my fury torest upon them.| See the 
note on viii. 18. The words may be rendered thus, J will 
cause my furi y towards them to rest, as the phrase is 
translated, xvi. 42. that is, my anger shall be appeased 
towards them, after I have executed due punishment upon 
their sins. 

And Iwill be comforted.| This and the former expres- 
sion is borrowed from men’s passions, who find some ease 
and rest in their minds upon their venting them, and bring- 
ing offenders to condign punishment. -So God is here de- 
scribed as feeling ease and satisfaction in executing his 
justice upon obstinate and incorrigible sinners. (Compare 
xvi. 42, xxi.17. Isa. i. 24.) 

They shall know that I the Lord have spoken it in my 
zeal.| Out of a just concern for mine own honour and au- 
thority which they have slighted and despised. (See xxxvi. 
3,6. xxxviil. 17.) The word may likewise be taken here 
for that passion of jealousy that is proper to a husband 
when his wife proyes false to him, and is applied.to God, 
when his people forsake his worship and serve idols. (See 
xvi. 35. 42. xxiii, 25.) 

The covenant between God and his Bébiile is often re- 
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presented under the notion of a marriage-contract: (see 
xvi. 8.) whereupon idolatry is called going a whoring. after 
other gods, and committing apenreny with sticks and stones. 


(Ser. iii. 9.) 


Ver. 14. I will make them waste and a reproach among 
the nations, &e.| See Deut. xxviii. 37. 1 erat ix. 7. Psal. 
Ixxix. 4. Jer. xxiv. 9. Lam. ii. 15. aT 

Ver. 15. So it shall be—an instruction to the nations. | 
They shall learn from such an example of vengeance, to 
hear me and be afraid of my judgments. 

In furious rebukes.) See xxv. 17. 

Ver. 16. When I shall send upon them the evil arrows of 
famine, &c.| God’s judgments are elsewhere expressed by 
arrows. (See Deut. xxxii. 23. Psal. vii. 13. Ixiv. 7. xci. 5.) 

And Iwill break the staff of your bread.]. Sce iv. 16. 

Ver. 17. So Iwill send upon you famine and evil beasts.] 
Wild beasts multiply i ina land when it is become unin- 
habited, (Exod. xxiii. 29.) This is likewise a punishment 
threatened wera the Jews among other desolations. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 22. Deut. xxxii. 24. and compare xiv. 21. xxxiii- 
27. xxxiv. a of this prophecy.) 

And pestilence and blood shall pass through thee.] Blood 
signifies any. unusual sort of death, and denotes here such 
a pestilence as will destroy multitudes. (Compare xiv. 19.) 
Or it may be equivalent to the sword .which is joined with 
the pestilence, ver. 12. «(See xxxviii. 22.) 


CHAP. VI. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet continues to denounce God’s severe aerate 
upon the Jews for their idolatry: but tells them that’a 
remnant shall be saved, and by their afllictions shall be 
brought to a sense of their evil doings. . 


Ver. 2. Ser thy face towards the mountains of Israel. ] Di- 
rect thy face and thy speech towards the mountains in the 
land of Judea. (Compare iv. 7. xill. 17. xx. 46. XxXi. 2. xxv. 
2. xxxviii. 2.) 

Towards the mountains of Israel.] Judea was a hilly 
country. (See Josh. xi. 21. xx. 7.) So the whole land of 
Judea is expressed | liere and elsewhere: by the mountains of 
Israel. (See xix. 9. xxx. 18. xxxiv. 14. xxxv. 12. xxxvi.1. 
XxXxvii. 22. Isa. Ixv. 9. Micah vi.1.) The prophets some- 
times direct their discourse to the inanimate parts of the 
creation, thereby to upbraid the stupidity of men. (See 
Isa. i. 2.) 

And prophesy against them.| As the most conspicuous 
parts of the land: but the judgments denounced extend to 
all the other parts of the country, as appears in the follow- 


Ing verse. 


Ver. 3. ‘Thus saith the Lord God to the mountains and to 
the hills, to the rivers and to the valleys.) Every part of the 
country had been defiled with idolatry: the altars built for 
idol-worship were commonly placed upon mountains and 
hills. (See xvi. 16. 24. Jer. ii. 20. iti. 6.) The shady valleys 
and river-sides were likewise made use of for the same pur- 
pose; (ibid. ver. 23.) particularly for the sacrificing of 
children offered to Moloch. (See Isa. lvii. 5. Jer. vii. ‘B1.) 
So the prophet denounces a general ‘he hin against the 
whole country. 

Ver. 4. Your altars shall Pn desolate, and your images 
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shall be broken, &c.) The verse is plainly taken from Lev. 
xxvi. 30. where Moses denounces the same judgments 
against the Jews upon their provocations. The word ha- 
mannim, images, is generally supposed to signify such as 
were erected to the honour of the sun, and is accordingly 
translated sun-images in the margin. (Compare 2 Chron. 
xxxiv.4. Isa. xvii. 8.) 


I will cast down your slain men before your idols.) So. 


that their sin may be read in the manner of their punish- 
ment. (See Lev. xxvi. 30.) 

Ver. 7. And ye shall know that I am the Lord.| An epi- 
phonema, or conclusion of a severe denunciation often re- 
peated by this prophet; importing, that the judgments God 
intended to bring upon the Jews, would make the most 
hardened and stupid sinners sensible that this was God’s 
hand. 

Ver. 8. I will leave a remnant, &c.| A gracious excep- 
tion that often occurs in the prophets, when they denounce 
yeneral judgments against the Jews: implying, that God 
will still reserve a remnant of that people to whom he will 
fulfil the promises made to their fathers. (Sce xiv. 22. and 
the notes upon Isa. iv. 2. Jer. xliv. 14.) 

Ver. 9. And they that escape of you shall remember me 
among the nations.) Their afflictions shall bring them to the 
sense of themselves, and their duty to me. (Sce Hos. v. 15.) 

Because I am broken with their whorish heart.) My pa- 
tience is tired out with this people’s idolatries, called in 
Scripture spiritual whoredom. (See the note on v. 13.) 

God is here introduced as speaking after the manner of 
men, whose patience is tired out by the repeated provoca- 
tions of others, especially when they sce no hopes of amend- 
ment. (Compare Isa. xliii. 24.) 

And with their eyes which go a whoring after their idols.} 
The eyes are the seat of lascivious inclinations. (Sce 2 Pet. 
ii. 14.) So in pursuance of the same metaphor, they are 
said to be enticed to idolatry; being often tempted to idol- 
atrous worship, by the costliness of the images, and the 
fine show which they make. (See Jer. x. 4. 9. Dan. xi. 38.) 

And they shall loathe themselves for the evils which they 
have committed.| They shall abhor themselves, asJ ob speaks 
xlii. G6. when they reflect upon their manifold provoca- 
tions. (See vii. 16. xii. 16. xx. 43. xxxvi. 32.) 

Ver. 10. And that I have not said in vain.]| Or, without 
cause, as the word hinnam is more significantly translated, 
Sly. 22. 

Ver. 11. Snnte with thy hand, and stamp with thy foot, 
&c.}] Join to thy words the gestures which are proper to 
express gricf and concern at the wickedness of thy people, 
and for their calamities that will ensue. (Compare xxi. 
12. 14. Numb. xxiv. 10.) 

For they shall fall by the sword, &c.] See v.12. 

Ver. 12. He that is far off.| He that is out of the reach 
of the siege. 

Ver. 13. When their slain men shall be round about their 
altars, &c.} See ver. 4, 5. 

Upon every high hillin all the tops of the mountains, &c.] 
These were the noted places for idolatrous worship. (See 
Jer. ii. 20. Hos. iv. 18. and the notes upon ver. 3. of this 
chapter.) 

And under every green tree, and under every thick oak.] 
The offering sacrifice in groves and shady places was an- 


other ancient rite of idolatry; (see the note on Isa. i. 29.) | 
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upon which account groves and images are often joined 
together by the sacred writers. 

Ver. 14. Yea, more desolate than the wilderness towards 
Diblath.| Diblath was part of the desert in the borders of 
Moab. (Sce Numb. xxxiii. 46. Jer. xviii. 22.) 


CHAP. VII. 


ARGUMENT. 
The prophet denounces the irreversible Judgment of cap- 
tivity, and final desolation upon the Jews, for their 
idolatry and other heinous sins. 


Ver. 2. U, PON the land of Israel: | This comprehends the 
whole country of Judea. (Compare xii. 22. xiii. 9. xvili.2.) 
Israel is often put for Judah after the captivity of the ten 
tribes: (see Micah i. 14. iii. 9,10. Mal. i. 1. ii. 11.) they 
that were left of the ten tribes, joining themselves to the 
tribe of Judah. (See 2 Chron. xxx. 11.18.) Dr. Prideaux 
supposes, that Manasses and his successors in the kingdom 
of Judah had the dominion of the whole land of Canaan, 
formerly divided into the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
as tributaries under the kings of Assyria. ‘(See his Con- 
nexion of Scripture History, par. i. p. 34.) 

The end is come upon the four corners of the land.] Upon 
the whole country. (Compare Numb. xxiv. 17.) 

Ver. 4. Mine eye shall not spare thee, &c.] See v. 17. 

And dy shall know that I am the Lord.] See vi. 17. 

Ver. 5. An only evil, behold, is come.] Such an evil as 
shall Gimiprelrona all other calamities in it. 

Ver. 6. An end is come.} A destruction which shall be 
fatal to a great part of those that go into captivity, as well 
as to those who are consumed in their own country. (See 
v.12. vi. 8. Jer. xliv. 27.) 

Ver. 7. The morning is come upon thee.| God’s judgments 
shall overtake thee speedily and unexpectedly. (Compare 
Psal. xlvi. 9.) The expression alludes to the time when 
the magistrates use to give sentence against offenders, 
which wasin the morning. (See the notes upon Jer. xxi. 12.) 

Ver. 7. The time is come.] The time of God’s vengeance, 
called elsewhere the day of the Lord. (Compare ver. 12. 
XX1. 25. xxx. 3. Jer. xvii. 7.) 

And not the sounding again of the mountains.) The sound 
of war and tumults ;' not such a joyful sound as useth to 
echo from the mountains, by which the treaders of grapes 
express their satisfaction at the time of the vintage ; which 
the Hebrew word hed or heidad, properly signifies: (See 
Isa. xvi. 9. Jer. xxv. 30. xlviii. 33.) 

Ver. 10. The rod hath blossomed, pride hath budded.} 
Wickedness daily spreads and increases, till it becomes 
ripe for judgment. 

Ver. 11. Neither shall there be any wailing for them .] In 
an utter destruction there shall none escape to bewail the 
calamities of their brethren ; or they shall use no expres- 
sions of sorrow, as persons that are astonished under the 
greatness of their afflictions. (Compare xiv. 16. 22. Deut. 
XXVili. 28. 34.) 

Ver. 12. Let not the buyer rejoice, nor the seller mourn.] 
The buyer will have no reason to rejoice, because he will 
not enjoy what he hath bought; nor the seller cause to 
mourn for the loss of his possessions, which the approach- 
ing captivity will for ever deprive him of, 
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Ver. 13. For the sel’er shall not return to that which ts 
sold, although they were yet alive. ] The year of jubilee shall 
be no advantage to the sellers, when once they are gone 
into captivity: “for though they should live so long, yet they 
shall not enjoy the benefit of the law, (Lev. xxv. 18.) nor 
return any more to their possessions. 

Neither shall any strengthen himself in the iniquity of his 
life.| And though they harden themselves in sin, and shut 
their eyes against the judgments which hang over their 
heads, these will at last unavoidably overtake them. 

Ver. 14. They have blown the trumpet, (see Jer. vi. 1.) 
but none goeth to the battle.] Men’s hearts fail them, as 
looking upon themselves as given up to destruction. (See 
ver. 17. ) 

Ver. 15. The faired is without, the pestilence and famine 
wrthin.] See v. 2.12... _ 

Ver. 16. But they that are escaped of them shall escape. ] 
Some few of them shall have the favour of escaping the 
common calamity, called elsewhere the escaped or the rem- 
nant, from whence is derived the phrase of Zwoduevor in 
the New Testament, such as are or should be saved. ae 
the note on Isa. i. 9. Jer. xliv. 14.) 

And shall be npon the mountains like doves in the valleys, 
&e.| When they flee from the enemy to the mountains, 
{compare Psal. xi. 1. Matt. xxiv. 16.] and are escaped out 
of the imminent danger that threatened them, they will then 
reflect upon their former provocations, and bemoan them- 
selves, and their calamitiés the effects of them. (See vi. 9. 
and compare Isa. xxxviii. 14. lix. 11.) 

-All of them mourning.| St. Jerome renders it, All of them 
trembling: an epithet ascribed to doves, Hos. xi. 11. who 
are by nature exceeding timorous: this interpretation im- 
plies, that their guilt should make them very apprehensive 
of God’s judgments, and fearful what should befal them. 

Ver. 17. All hands shall be feeble, and all knees shall be 
‘weak as water.) Weakness and failing of spirits doth 
cause fecbleness in the hands and knees. (Compare xxi. 7. 
Isa. xxxv. 3. Job iv. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 18. Horror shall cover them.] Or, overwhelm tip: 
as the phrase is translated Psal. lv. 6. 

Shame shall be upon all faces.] The marks of confusion 
and misery, covering the face, or shaving the head, and 
making it bald, as it follows. (See the note on Isa. xv. 2.) 


Ver. 19. Ther y shall cast their silver into the streets, and. 


their gold shall be removed:] Or, shall be aécounted an un- 
clean thing ; so the margin renders the word leniddah, in 
the following verse: it shall be valued no more than dung 
or filthiness, as being made a prey to the conquerors. 

They shall not satisfy their souls, nor. fill their bowels.) 
Their wealth will not procure them the necessaries of life 
under the straits of famine, or miseries of bondage. 

Because it is the stumbling-block of their iniquity.) They 
Jaid out their silver.and gold in making ornaments for their 
idols. (Compare xiv. 2. xvi. 17. liv. 12.) 

Ver. 20. As for the beauty of his ornament, he set it in 
majesty, &c.] The expressions may most probably be un- 
derstood of the glory and magnificence of the temple, 
called elsewhere the beauty of holiness. (Compare ver. 
22.) This very place they have defiled with idolatry ; (see 
v. 11.) therefore I have given it into the hands of the gen- 
tiles to profane and pollute it.: 
ginal reading rightly translates the following words. 
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For to that sense the mar- 
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preter-perfect tense is often used by the prophets for the 
future ; who,to denote the certainty of the event, speak of . 
what is to come, as if it were already done. (See the note 


upon Isa. xxi. 9.) The same sense is expressed in the fol- 


lowing, I will give it into the hands of strangers, &c. 

Ver. 21. To the wicked of the earth.] See ver. 24. 

Ver. 22. My face also will I turn from them, &c.} I will 
not hear them when they cry to me in their distress: (see 
vili. 18.) but will deliver up the holiest part of the temple, 
where none but the’ high-priest used to enter, into the 
hands of the Chaldeans, that shall profane and plunder it. 

Ver. 23. Make a chain.} The prophets foretold things by 
actions as well as by words.: So Jeremiah is commanded 
to make bonds and yokes; (Jer. xxviii. 2.) and Ezekiel 
here to make a chain, to foréshew the approaching cap- 
tivity, when king and people should be carried in chains to 
Babylon. (Sce 2 Kings xxv. 7. Jer. xl. 1.) 

For the land is full of bloody crimes.|:The innocent 
blood that has been shed in it cries aloud for ay serene 
(See ix. 9. xxiii. 27. xxvi. 18.) ° 

Ver. 24. Therefore will I bring the scree of the heathen.) 
The Chaldeans, who were at that time the great oppressors 
of the world, and a terror to all the countries a about 
them. (See xxviii. 7. xxx. 11.) 

Iwill make thé pomp of the strong to cease. j All the inte 
and magnificence of the mighty men ‘shall be brought to 
nothing. (Compare xxxviii. 28.) — 

And their holy places shall be defiled.] The word holy 
places being in the plural number, denotes the temple and 
all its outwand courts, where the people assembled for 
the worship of God, and thereupon were accounted holy. 
(Compare ix. 7. xxi, 2. Psal. Ixviii. 35. Ixxiii, 17. Jer. 
li. 51.) 

-Ver. 26. Then shall they seek a vision from the prophet.] 
Men are desirous to hear what the event shall be in times 
of perplexity. (See xiv. 9. xx. 1. xxxviii. 17.) 

But the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients.| Jeremiah, Daniel], and Ezekiel himself, 
shall go into captivity. So there shall either be no pro- 
phet left among you, or, if there be any left, they shall not 
be favoured with Divine revelations. (See Lam. ii. 8.) 

And: counsel from the ancients.] Or the elders, as the 
word is elsewhere translated, (viii. 1. xiv. 1. xx. 1.) men 
of authority, and famous for wisdom, whose advice they 
asked in all cases of difficulty. (See Psal. exix. 100. Isa. 
iii. 2.) In like manner the prophet, the priest, and the 
wise men, are joined together, Jer. xviii. 18. 

Ver. 27. The king shall mourn, and the princes shall be 
clothed with desolation, and the hands. of the people shall be 
tronbled.] ‘There shall be a general consternation of all 
ranks and degrees of men. They that are in authority 
shall want presence of mind to give counsel and directions, 
and the inferiors shall have no heart to put them in execu- 
tion. The word prince is synonymous with the king, as 
may appear by comparing xii. 10. 12, xxi. 25. 


CHAP. VIIL 


ARGUMENT. 


: The’ prophet is carried in vision to Jerusalem, and there 


shewed the idolatrics:comniitted by the ews within the 
precincts of the temple. 
D 
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Wer. 1. Anp it came to pass; an, the sixth year.) Of Je- 
hoiachin’s captivity. (Seo i. 

And the elders of Judah.) me of note for thei age OF 
authority: perhaps such as lad been members of ‘the 
greater or lesser consistories before their captivity. These 


elders came to me to inquire of the Lord concerning their 


present state of affairs. (Compare xiv. 1. 4. xxxiii. 31.) 
It is probable that they, together with the priests of the 
captivity, often met together to consult about the public 
affairs, or to make orders and rules for the better govern- 
ment of the people. So when Sharezer and Regemmelech 
came to Jerusalem to ask counsel of the prophets and 
priests about observing the fasts relating to their former 
calamities, (Zech. vii. 2,3.) it is highly probable that they 
were sent by the elders and priests that met in Babylon for 
this purpose. (See Dr. Prideaux, Connex..of Script. Hist. 
par. i. p. 272.) 

Sat before me.] This was the posture of those that came 
to hear the instructions of any prophet or teacher. (Com- 
pare xiv. 1. xx. 1. xxxiii. 81. 2 Kings iv. 38.) In _after- 
times the teachers sat in a ‘chair or eminent seat, and the 
hearers sat on lower forms at the feet of their .masters. 
(See Luke x. 39. Acts xxii. 3.) 

That the hand of the Lord fell upon me.] See note oni.3. 

Ver. 2. I beheld.] A divine of great learning and cha- 
racter thinks the Hebrew words should be understood of 
the time past, and translated I had beheld; and that we 
are not to suppose the prophet began ‘to see this vision 
while the elders were before him, but related to them by 
God’s direction what he had formerly seen in the fourth 
month, the season set apart for the worship of the idol 
Tamuz. (See the note on ver. 14.) This sense is con- 
firmed ‘by comparing the place with xi. 25. Then, or Thus 
I spake to them of the captivity, all the things that the Lord 
had shewed me. 

‘And lo a likeness as the appearance of fire, &c.|] See the 
note on 1. 27. 

Ver. 3. He. put :forth .the form of a hand.] Just as the 
form of a hand appeared writing upon: the wall, Dan. v. 9. 

And the spirit lifted me up, and brought me in: the vision 
of God to Jerusalem.] This.expression, in the vision of God, 
(which is likewise used again at the: end of the recital of 
this prophecy, xi. 24. and xl. 2.) may import that all this re- 
-presentation was performed only in vision; that.is, by a 

(lively representation to the mind, as if the-prophet had been 

persoually present at Jerusalem. -In the same manner, 
Elisha was present with Gehazi when he took Naaman’s 
present, 2 Kings v. 26. and heard the words that wero 
ispoken in the king of Syria’s bedchamber, 2 Kings vi.:12. 
And St. Paul, though he was absent in body, yet was 
present-in spirit at the church of the Colossians, hehold- 
ing ‘their order, &c. (Colos: ii. 5.) ‘But the words may 
also signify a local translation of the prophet from Chaldea 
to Jerusalem. (Compare iii.-14. x]. 1.) 

This latter interpretation is confirmed by the spirit’s lift- 
ing hin up between heaven and. earth, and bringing him to 


Jerusalem, and afterward carrying him back into Chaldea, 


(xi. 24.) 
To the door of the:inner gate.}. The entrance that goes 
into.the inner: court, called the court of the priests, where 


the altar of burnt-offerings stood. (See ver. 5.) ‘The pro-, 
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phet stood at the outside of this door, and viewed the image 
here mentioned, placed in some outward verge of the tem- 
ple ; which yet was all accounted holy ground, and called 
in Scripture the mount of the Lord, or the holy mountain. 
(See vii. 24.) 

Where was the image of jealousy, that provoketh to jea- 
fousy.| An image set up within the precincts of the tem- 
ple, to provoke God to jealousy, by setting up a ‘rival 
against him in the place dedicated to his own worship. 
(See the note.on v. 11.) 

Ver. 4. And, behold, the glory ofthe God of Israel was 
there.| To shew that that was the place :of his peculiar 
residence. 

Ver. 5. Northward at the gate of the altar.] Northward 
of the gate or entrance that was over against the altar. 

Ver. 6. That I should go far off from my sanctuary.) That 
I should forsake it, and deliver it up to be polluted by the 
heathen, (vii..21, 22.) which is significantly represented by 
the departing of the Divine Glory from the threshold of the 
temple, x. 18. 

And thou shalt see greater abominations.| Because com- 
mitted by persons of greater anthority, and nearer the place 
of my immediate presence. (See ver. 11. 14. 16.) 

Ver. 7. And he brought me to the door.of the court.] This 
Dr. Lightfoot (of the Temple, chap. 28.) understands of 
the east gate of the inner court, called the gate of Nicanor, 


-over which was.the ceuncil-chamber where the Sanhedrin 
-used to mcet, and in some of the rooms near it they se- 


cretly practised idolatry, as God discovered to the prophet, 
(ver. 11.) 
Behold.a hole in thewall.}| Through which I could look 


in, and.see what. abominations were committed there. 


Ver.-8. Then-said he untome, Dig now in.the.wall.] This 
was done only by-vision, :to.give the clearer proof and 


conviction of the idolatries there committed, by. thus intro- 


ducing him into. the reoms where they were practised. 
And, when I had digged in. the wall, behold a.door.| Which 
had been made up, and anothcr more secret entrance con- 


trived, that they might:go in:and.out unobserved. 


Ver. 9. And he said untome, Goin, &ce.| To give me the 


fullest conviction, I did not only. peep:through the. hole, 
mentioned ver. 8. but went into the very room where these 
idolatries were committed. 


\Ver.10. So. I went in and beheld—every form of creeping 


-things.and abominable beasts .pourtrayed upon the walls 
‘round about.| «Pictures were as much prohibited by. the +i . 
as carved images. (See Numb. xxxiit. 53.) 


The worshipping serpents and other brute.creatures were 


idolatries :practised ‘in Egypt, and upon that account par- 
‘ticularly forbidden by Moses, Deut. iv. 17, 18. 


Ver.11. And there stood before them seventy men of the 
ancients of the house.of Israel.| ‘Those probably were the 
members of the Sanhedrin, or great council of the Jews. 
(See the note on Jer. xxvi. 19.) -The place of this idolatry 


“was near the council-chamber where they: used to sit. (Sce 
ver. 7.) 


Ver. 12. Hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 


Israel do in the dark?] See ver. 7,8. 


For they say, The Lord seeth us not, the Lord hath for- 
saken the earth.] They either deny the being and providence 
of God, (see ix. 9.) or else. they.say in their hearts, Ged 


-hath cast us off, and withdrawn his wonted protection from 


- 
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us. They seem to have been of the same mind with King’ 


Ahaz, who resolved to worship the gods of the Syrians, his 
conquerors. (2 Chron. xxviii. 23.) So these men worshipped 


the idols of their neighbours, whom they saw more pros- 


perous than themselves, 

Ver. 14. Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
Lord’s house, which was towards the north.] Which was over 
against the temple: Dr. Lightfoot (uwbi supra) distinguishes 
this door from that mentioned ver. 5. that this was the upper 
north gate, and that the lower; this being just over against 
the temple itself, whereas that was opposite to the altar. 

And, behold, there sat women weeping for Tamuz. | St. Je- 


rome, by Tammuz, understands Adonis, which learned men . 


suppose the same with Osiris. (Seé Vossius, de Idolola- 


tria, lib. li. cap. 4.10.) By Osiris is generally understood: 
[We may rather understand by: Osiris, the god . 


the sun. 
that the Egyptians supposed to preside over the fruits of 
the earth, which were then cut and gathered in: this being 
called the death of Osiris, was celebrated with mourning 
and lamentations.. (Sée Dr. Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. 
cap. 24. sect. 1.) This gives a plain account why this so- 
Jemnity was ‘kept in the month of Tamuz, answering to 
part of our Juné and July, because the harvest was finished 
in those hot countries by or before that time. ] ; 
This idolatry was derived from the Egyptians, and after- 
ward the Phoénicians and Greeks improved it by the addi- 
tion of a new fable, viz. of Venus’s mourning for the death 
of Adonis. | 
The fourth month of the Jews, which-answered part of 
our June and July, was called Tamuz, from a feast dedi- 
cated to this ido] in that month. The Egyptian ycar con- 
sisted but of three hundred and sixty-five days, without 
. any bissextilé, which was afterward added inthe Julian 


year. By this means they lost’a day every four years; 


which in process of time made a great change in the ‘he- 
ginning of their “year, and a variation in their festivals, 
Which must consequently remove from one season of the 
year to another. It is therefore probable that under the 
idojatrous kings of Judah, who brought in the worship of 
Tamuz, this festival fell in the month that answered the 
fourth month of the Jews, and gave that month this name; 
in which month Ezckiel probably saw this vision. (See 
the note on ver. 2. and Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. ii. 
cap. 11.) — 

Ver. 16. At the door of the temple of the Lord, between 
the porch and the altar.| Near the entrance into, the tem- 
ple, where the brazen altar stood, in the middle of the 
court, before the house of the Lord. (Sce 2 Chron. viii. 7. 
2 Kings xvi. 14.) 

Were about five-and-twenty men with their backs towards 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards the east, &ce.| 
So they turned their backs to God Almighty, and their 
faces towards the sun. Perhaps Hezekiah may alludc to 
some such idolatrous practice, in that confession of his, 
2 Chron. xxix. 6. Our fathers have done evil in the sight of 
the Lord, and have forsaken him, and turned away their 
faces from the habitation of the Lord, and turned their backs. 

They turned their back to God, and not their face; as 
Jeremy expresses their contempt towards him, ii. 27. xxxii. 
33. (Compare xxiii. 35. of this prophecy.) For this reason 
the people were commanded to come in at the north or 
southern gates of the outward court of the temple, when 
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| they came to worship, that they might: not,at their return; . 
turn their backs upon God. (See xlvi. 9.) God ordered 
the holy of holies in his temple to be placed. towards the 


west, in opposition to this species of heathen idolatry, 
which consisted in worshipping the rising sun... And the 
Jews always turned their faces towards the temple, when 
they worshipped. (See Dr. Spencer, de Legib: Hebr. lib. 
iii. cap. 2. sect. 4.) | | 

Ver. 17. For they have filled the land with violence, and 
have returned to provoke me to anger.|. Or, again they pro- 
voke me to anger. (See the note on Isa. vi. 18.) After their 
repeated acts of injustice and oppression (see xxii. 6, 7.) 
they add new aggravations to- their wickedness, by com- 
mitting these heinous provocations of idolatry. 

And lo, they put the branch to their nose.| Those that 
translate the words to this sense, suppose them to relate to 
some custom among the idolaters, of dedicating a branch 
of laurel, or some other tree, to the honour of the sun, and 
carrying it in their hands at the time of their worship. But 
this text is one of those which the rabbins reckon among 
the Tikkun Sopherim, or such as have been corrected by 
their scribes and learned men; and the original reading, say 
they, was appi, to my nose,.or face, instead of the present 
reading appam. According to which reading. the sense 
will be, and they put @ stink to my nose ;.that is, they put an 
open afiront upon me, by turning their back parts to me in 
the place dedicated to my worship. 

To this sense the LX X. render it, avrot we puxrnolZovrec, 
They are as those that mock me, or piblicly-affront me. 

Dr. Lightfoot upon John xv. 6. renders the place, They 
put the branch to my wrath, or to their wrath: that is, they 
add more fuel to my wrath, which will burst out like a 


‘flame to consume them; just as.if one should lay a heap of 


dry sticks upon a fire. (Compare xv. 6.) i}. 

[These religious rites were called among .the Greeks, 
daxogdpta, Gadrdropdpra, Svpsogdpia. See Dr. Spencer, .de 
Legib. Hebr. lib. iv. cap.5.] 

Ver. 18. Therefore will I also deal in fury.| God’s unal- 
terable decree of executing vengeance upon them for their 
heinous iniquities, is described like the fury of an enraged 
person, which cannot be appeased but by bringing the 
offender to condign punishment. (See. v..18. xvi. 42. 
xxiv. 13.) 


CHAP. IX.. 
ARGUMENT. 
This part of the vision represents the destruction of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, beginning with those that were 
nearest the temple. 


Ver. 1. A Ealso cried in mine ears with a loud voice.| To 
denote the terriblencss of. God’s. judgments. (See i. 24. 
Rey. xiv. 7.9. 15.) | . 

Cause them who have a charge over the city to come near.) 
The angels who had the charge of executing God’s judg- 
ment upon the city. (Compare 2 Kings x. 24.) 

Ver. 2. Six men came from the way of the upper gate, 
which heth towards the north.| See-tho note on viii. 14. 
There is mention of the higher or upper gate of the Lord’s 
house which Jotham built or repaired, called the new gate, 
2 Kings xv. 35. Jer. xxvi. 10. But that is generally 
thought to be at the cast side of the temple, and the samo 
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with that which was afterward called the gate of Nicanor; 
whereas this is supposed to be on the north side of the 
temple and altar, because there the sacrifices were ordered 
to be slain. (Seo Lev. i. 11. and the note upon the follow- 
ing words.) Six slaughtermen came like so many Levites, 
expecting an order from the chief sacrificing priest which 
beast to slay, and at what time. 

‘And one man among them was clothed with linen. } That 
is, an angel, (see ver. 4. and compare xl. 3. xlill. 6.) who 
was to supply the place of the chief sacrificing priest. An- 
gels, as ministering. spirits always attending upon God’s 
service, are sometimes described in the habit of priests. 
(See Rev. xv. 5, 6.) As God’s ministers for the same rea- 
son have thie title of angels given them, Rev. i. 20. 

With a writer’s inkhorn by his side.) To set a mark on 
those that were to be saved from the common destruction. 
But the LXX. translate the words, With a girdle of sap- 
phire, or embroidery, wpon his loins; which agrees better 
with what goes before, as being part ‘of the priest’s habit, 
(Exod. xxviii. 8. and the abovecited place in the Revela- 
tion.) And this interpretation of the phrase Dr. Castel fol- 
lows, in his Lexicon, in the word keseth. 

And they went and stood by the brazen altar.] To denote 
that the men ordained to destruction were offered up as so 
many sacrifices, to make an atonement to God’s justice. 
The destruction of the wicked is elsewhere expressed by 
the name of a sacrifice. (See xxxix. 17. Isa. xxix. 
xxxiv. 6G.) ° 

Ver. 3. And the glory of the God of Israel was gone up 
JSrom the cherub, whereupon. he was, to the threshold of the 
house.| Ezekiel saw the glory of God depart out of the 
inner sanctuary to the threshold, or. door of the temple ; to 


shew that God would shortly forsake this temple. (Com- 


pare x. 4. 18, 19. xi. 23.) The word cherub stands for che- 
rubims, as x. 2. We are to distinguish this apparition of 
the Divine Glory, which had its constant residence in the 
temple, from that which was shewed . particularly to Eze- 
kiel, i. 26. tii. 23. viii. 24.x.1.. . 

And he called to the man, &c.| The Logos, or second per: 
son of the blessed Trinity, gave his nas eet to the angel, 
mentioned ver. 3. . 

Ver. 4. Set a mark upon their foreheads.] Compare Rev. 
vii. 31. The expression alludes to the custom of the eastern 
nations to mark their servants in the forehead. (See Gro- 
tius upon that place of the Revelation.) The Vulgar Latin 
renders the words, Mark with the letter thau the foreheads ; 
and itis very probable the ancient reading in the LX X. 
Was trav Snusiov, though the present copies read rb [nyuetor. 
(See Huetins, Demonst. Evang. prop. 9.) 

It was the general opinion of the fathers that the ancient 
Samaritan letter hau was made in the form of a cross; and 
St. Jerome (a very competent judge in this matter) does 
attest the same in his commentary on this place. - 

This opinion Scaliger rejects in his notes upon Euse- 
bius’s Chronicon, p. 109. but Bishop Walton defends it at 
large in his third Prolegomenon, n. 36. and the Dissertation 
upon the ancient Hebrew Sicles, in his Apparatus to the 
Polyglot Bible, p. 36. The Ethiopic letter fawi, or tau, 
still retains the form of a cross; and the learned Ludolphus 
supposes, that the Ethiopic letters were borrowed from 
the Samaritans. The Coptic letter of that sound is in the 
same form. The modern antiquaries do all agree, that the 


2, | ciation was executed by the-Chaldeans. 
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Samaritan thaw was in the form of a Greek X. But whe- 
ther their authority be sufficient to outweigh that of St. Je- 
rome, must be left to the learned tojudge. It is observable 
that the high-priest was anointed upon the forehead, in the 
form of an X, as Selden assures us, lib. ii. de Success. in 
Pontif. cap. 9. 

[The words of the learned Montfaucon (Palwograph. 
Grec. lib. ii. cap. 3.) decide this controversy in favour of 
the ancients: “In nummis Samaritanis, que in muszis oc- 
currunt, thau forma crucis exaratum frequentissime visitur: 
in quos si incidisset Scaliger, Origenis et Hieronymi testi- 
monio refragatus non esset.” He tells us, That in several 
Samaritan coins, to be found in the collections of medals, 
the letter than is engraven in form of a cross, which, if 
Scaliger had seen, he would not have contradicted the testi- 
mony of Origen and Jerome upon this subject.] 

Of the men that sigh and cry for ail the abominations that 
are done in the midst thereof.) The irreclaimable temper of 
sinners that hate to be reformed, is just matter of grief to 
good men. (See Psal. cxix. 186. Isa. Ivii. 18. Jer. xiii. 17. 
2 Cor. xii. 21. 2 Pet. ii. 8.) And when the number of such 
mourners is not sufficient to divert God’s judgments from a 
nation, they shall at least deliver their own souls. (See 
Xiv. 1) 

Ver. 5. Let not your eye spare, &c.] See v. 1. 

Ver. 6. Slay utterly, old and young, &c.] This denun- 
(See 2 Chron. 
Xxxvi. 17.) 

And began at my sanctuary.| Judgment often begins at 
the house of God, (1 Pet. iv. 17.) because such persons sin 
against g greater light and clearer convictions. (Sec Amos 
iii. 2, Luke xii. ‘A7.) 

Then they began with the ancient men that were before the 
house.] Who committed idolatry in the several courts and 
apartments belonging to the temple. (See viii. 11, 12.16.) 

Ver. 7. Defile the house, and fill the courts with the slain.] 
God declares he will own the temple no longer for his place 
of residence, (see ver.’3.) as having been polluted with 
idolatry ; (viii. 10, &c.) and therefore delivers up both the 
inner and outer courts belonging to it, (compare x. 3. 5.) 
to be polluted by blood and slaughter. 

Ver. 8. And I was left.) The prophet thought himself 
preserved alonc out of the common destruction, the slaugh- 
ter was so great; although those who had a mark set upon 
them were certainly preserved, as well as he. 

L fell upon my face.] Ina posture of supplanhed to de- 
precate God’s anger, (see Numb. xii. 5. xvi. 4. 22. 45.) and 
to beseech him not to make an utter ccctietiiian of those 
small remains that were left of the nation: Jerusalem being 
almost the only place which was not in the enemies’ power. 
(See xi. 13.) 

Ver. 9. The land is full of blood, and the city of perverse- 
ness.| See viti, 23. 

The Lord hath forsaken the earth, &c.| Sec viii. 12. 


CHAP. X. 5 


ARGUMENT. 4 
The vision of the cherubims, which the prophet saw at the. 
beginning of this prophecy, is here renewed; from 
whence coals are scattered over the city to denote its 
destruction by fire. At the end of the chapter the Divine 
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Glory is described as still removing farther from the 
temple. 


Ver. I. In the firmament that was above the head of the 


cherubims, &c.] See the note on i. 26. 

As the appearance of the likeness of a throne.| And God 
sitting upon it. (Ibid.) 

Ver. 2. Go in between the wheels, even under the cherub- 
ims.| Or, between the cherubims, as Noldius translates the 
phrase, numb. 3. 98. according to the explication given of 
it, ver. 7. 

And fill thine hand with coals of fire from between the che- 
rubims, and scaiter them over the city.] For the coals of fire 
sparkled and ran up and down between the living creatures. 
(See i. 13.) This part of the vision was to represent the 
burning of the city. Coals of fire do elsewhcre denote the 
Divine vengeance. (See Psal. cxx. 4. cxl. 10. Rev. viii. 5.) 

Ver. 3. Now the cherubims stood on the right side of the 
house.|' The cherubims which were part of the vision shewed 
to Ezekiel: (see ver. 1. and the note upon ix. 3.) they stood 
now in the inner court, on the north side of the house. (See 
yer. 18.) The Chaldee paraphrase understands it of the 
south side of the house; but then it is spoken with respect 
to those that came out of the temple. (See xlvii. 1.) . 

And the cloud filled the inner court.| 'This bright cloud 
secms to be an attendant upon that glory which was repre- 
sented in this vision to Ezekiel: (viii. 4. x. 1.) or else the 
words may be understood of the cloud or Schechinah, re- 
moving from the inner sanctuary, and coming towards the 
door of the house. (See the following verse ) 

Ver. 4. The glory of the Lord went up from the cherub, 
&c.] The words may better be translated thus, Now (or for) 
the glory of the Lord was gone up, &c. For the prophet re- 
peats here what he had related before, ix. 3. 

And the house was filled with the cloud, and the court was 
full of the brightness of the Lord’s glory.] A bright cloud 
was the sign of God’s presence, which first filled the taber- 
nacle, (Exod. xl. 35.) afterward the temple, (I Kings viii. 
10.) where it fixed itself upon the mercy-seat, (Lev. xvi.2.) 
From whence God is said so often to dwell between the che- 
rubims. This glory now removed from that its residence in 
the inner sanctuary, and came down towards the porch of 
the temple, and fixed itself partly in the temple, and partly 
in the inner court adjoining to it, to denote God’s being just 
about to leave the temple, and disown any relation to it. 
(See the note on viii. 3.) The Schechinah, or Divine Glory, 
is represented as a bright flame breaking out of.a thick 
cloud: (see the note on Isa, vi. 1.) so both together make 
up the Song ation of it. 

Ver. 5. And the sound of the cherubims’ wings was heard 
even to the utter court, &c.| See i. 24. The cherubims in 
Ezekiel’s vision seem to have moved to attend upon the 
Schechinah, which now had took its residence .at_ the 
threshold of the house. (Compare ver. 18, 19. xi. 22.) 

Ver.7. Who took it, and went out.| To signify the putting 
the command in execution. 

Ver. 8. And there appeared in the chcrubims the form of 
a man’s hand.) See i. 8. 

Ver. 9—12.] The same, in substance, which was de- 
scribed i. 16—I8. 

Ver. 11. To the place where the head looked ther y followed 
it.) Each wheel consisted of four semicircles, (scc the note 
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on i. 16, 17.) in nition Sirs Marys to hewy four heads of each 
animal, - 

Ver. 13. Zt was cried to them in nm y hearing, O indeed ‘ 
Or, move round, as some render the word. They are put in 


‘mind of. continually attending upon their duty; .for the 


wheels and living creatures were animated with the same 
principle of understanding and motion. (See i. 19—21.) 
Ver. 14. And every one had four faces, &c.] Seei. 6. 10. 
_ The first had the face of a cherub.] That is, of an ox; as 
appears by comparing this verse with chap.i.10. The 
word cherub does originally signify an ox. -(See Dr. 
Spencer, de Legib. Hebr. lib. iii. cap.3. sect.1.) The several 
faces are here represented in a different order from the 
description given of them i. 10. of which difference this 
reason may be assigned. In the first chapter the prophet 
saw this vision coming out of the north, and advancing 
southward, (ver. 4.) where the face of a man, being placed 
on the south side, was first in view. Thelion, being on the 
east part, was towards his right hand; the ox, being placed 
towards the west, was on his left; and the eagle was towards 
the north. This interpretation is justified from the situa- 
tion of the standards of the several tribes, Numb. ii. 2.10. 
18. 25. where Judah, whose standard was a lion, was 
placed on the east side: Reuben, whose standard was a 
man, was placed on the south side: Ephraim, whose 
standard was an ox, was placed on the west side: and Dan, 
whose standard was an eagle, was placed on the north side. 
(See the note upon i. 6.) Here the prophet is supposed to 
stand by the porch of the temple, (see viii. 16.) westward 
of the Schechinah, as that was moving out of the inner 
court eastward; (see ver. 18, 19.) so the ox was first in 
his view, as being nearest to him. 

Ver. 15. And the cherubims were lifted up. | To attend 
upon the Divine glory wherever it went, and particularly at 
its removal from the temple. (See ver. 5. 19.) - 

Ver. 16, 17.) See i. 19—21. 

Ver. 18. Then the glory of the Lord departed from off 
the threshold of the house, and stood over the cherubims.] 
The Divine presence here makes a farther remove from the 
temple. (See ver. 4.) It now quite leaves the house itself, 


‘and settles upon the cherubims which stood in the court 


adjoining it: (ver. 3.) 
Ver. 19. The cherubims lifted up their wings—the wheels 
also were beside them.| See i. 19. 26. 
And every one of them stood at the door of the east gate of 
the Lord's house.| This is still a farther remove of God’s 


| presence from the temple; for the east gate.was just at the 


entrance into the inner court before the ames. (Sce .the 
note on viii. 7, and compare xliii. 4.) 

Ver. 20. This is the likeness of the living cr reatures that I 
saw under the God of Israel, &c.] See i. 22, 23. 26. 

And I knew that they were the cherubims.] Having often 
seen that form, which was carved in sevcral places upon. 
the walls, and doors, and utensils, of the temple: (1 Kings 

vi, 29. 35, viii. 29. 36.) 
Ver. 21, 22.] See i. 8. 10. 12. 


CHAP. XI. 


ARGUMENT. 
God denounces his judgments upon those wicked men who 
remaincd in the city, and made a mock of the judgment 
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of the prophets: he promises to favour those who are 
zone into captivity, and truly turn to him: intimating, 
likewise, that thero shall bé a general festoration of the 
nation in aftertimes. Then the Divine Glory leaves the 
city, denoting God’s putting it out of his protection. 


Ver. 1. M OREOVER, the spirit lifted me up.] See i iii. 12. 
14. viii. 3: 

And brought me unto the east gate of the Lord's house.) 
Where the Divine glory had then placed itself, (x. 19.) — 

Five-and-twenty men.] The same probably that came 
thither to worship the sun, viii. 16. 

Princes of the people.] Mémbers of the great Sanhedrin. 
(Compare viii. 11. and sec the note on Jer. xxvi. 10.) 

Ver. 3. Which say, It is not near: let us build houses.] 
They were such as piit the evil day far from them; (Amos 
vi. 3.) were not willing to believe that the judgments 
threatened would soon overtake them: (compare xii. 27.) 
and so securely went oit in building new houses, and mak- 
ing such-like improvements. 

This city is the caldron, and we are the flesh.| Jeremiah 
had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem under the figure 
of a seething caldron, Jer. i. 13. and. Ezekiel himself 
uses the same metaphor, xxiv. 3, 4, &c. So these infidels 
made use of the same expression on purpose to deride the 
menaccs of the prophets; as if they had said, If this city be 
a caldron, we had father take our chanco of being con- 
sumed in it, than leave our fine houses and other accom- 
modations, and run the risk of war or captivity. (Compare 
ver. 7, 8. 11.) 

Ver. 5. And the Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, and said 
unto me.| See the note on iii. 24. 

Ver. 6. Ye have muitiplied your slain in this city.| See 
xxi. 3, 4. 

Ver. 7. Your slain, whom ye have laid in the midst of it, 

‘they are the flesh, and this city is the caldron.| The compar- 


ing of the city to a caldron may fitly be applied to the slain, 


whom you have butchered in your streets, and cut in pieces 
in the midst of it, just as pieces of flesh prepared for the 
caldron. (Sce xxiv. 6. and compare Micah iii. 3.) - 

But Iwill bring you out of the midst of it.) You shall not 

dic there, but I will reserve you for another punishment. 
(See ver. 9. 11.) 
_ Ver. 9,10. I will bring you out of the midst thereof, and 
deliver you into. the hands of strangers.] Ye shall be car- 
ried out of the city by the Chaldeans, and afterward be 
slain by them in the land of Hamath. (See Jer. xxxix.6. 
2 Kings xxv. 19—21.) Which is called the entrance of Ha- 
math, 1 Kings viii. 65, 2 Kings xiv. 25. becanse it was just 
upon the borders of Judea. ) 

Ver. 12. But have done after the manners of the heathen.) 
Have defiled yourselves with their idolatries. (See viii. 10. 
14. 16.) 

Ver.13. Then I fell down upon my face, and cried with 
a loud voice, &c.] The prophet thought this an earn- 
est of the common destruction which was coming upon all 
the inhabitants of the city, and thereupon he olirnedtly de- 
precated so severe a judgment. (Sec ix. 8.) 

Ver. 15. Thy brethren, the men of thy kindred.) Those 
of thy kindred and acquaintance who are carried away 
captive with thee. 

To whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem have said, Get ye 


pression. 
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far from the Lord, &c.] The Jews who were left in their own 
country, thought themsclves more in God’s favour, than 
those who were carricd away captive; whom they looked 
upon as outcasts, and such as had no right either to the 
privileges of Jews, or the land of Judea. (See the note on 
Jer. xxiv. 5.) 

Ver. 16. Yet will I be to them a little sanctuary.| The 
Jews were under God’s immcdiate protection, expressed in 
Scripture by dwelling under the shadow of his wings. The 
phrase alluding to the wings ef the cherubims covering the 
mercy-seat, and signifying God’s presence among them, 
and protection over his people. Therefore, to comfort those 
who were under a state of exile and captivity, God tells 
them, that although they were deprived of the bencfit of 
attending upon his sanctuary, and being placed under that 
protection, his presence there did import, yet he would 
supply that by being a constant refuge and defence to them 
in the countrics where they were scattercd. (Compare Psal. 
xxxi. 20. xci. 1. Isa. viii. 14.) 

Ver. 17. Iwill even gather them from the people.| This 
may be in some degree fulfilled in those that returned from 
captivity, but the utmost completion of this and the fol- 
lowing verses must be expected at the general restoration 
of the Jewish nation. (Sce the following notes, and com- 
pare xx. 4, xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 18. xxxvi. 24.) 

Ver. 18. They shall take away alt the detestable things 
thereof. ] They shall live pure from all the pollutions of idol- 
atry, wherewith the land had been formerly defiled. (Sce 
XXxvii. 23.) 

Ver. 19. And I will give them one heart.] They shall 
serve me with one consent, (Zeph. iii. 9.) and not be dis- 
tracted by the Several idolatrous worships which were set 
up in opposition to God’s truce worship, when the ten tribes 
separated themselves from Judah. (Compare Psal. Ixxxvi. 
11. Jer. xxxii. 39. Hos. x. 2.) 

I will put a new spirit within them. | These promisés 
chiefly relate to the general conversion of the Jews ; when 
God shall pour out upon them the spirit of grace, in order 
to their conversion, Zech. xii. 10. (Compare XXXvi. 26, 27, 
and see the notes upon Jer. xxiv. 7. xxxi. 33, 34. xXxii. 
39.) Conversion is commonly spoken of in Scripture as 
if it were a new creation, because of the new dispositions 
are powers which accompany it. (See Psal. li. 10. 2 Cor. 

7. Gal. vi. 15. and the note upon xviii. 31.) ’ 

“ity will take the stony heart out of their flesh.| Men’s in- 
sensibility as to religious matters, is often ascribed to the 
hardness of their hearts, being such as will réceive no im- 
Here God promises to give them teachable dis- 
positions, and to take away the veil from their Rood f as St. 
Paul expresses it, speaking of this subject, 2 Cor. iii. 16. 
The same temper being indifferently expressed, cither by 
blindness, or hardness “« heart. — 

Ver, 20. They shall be my people.| They shall never 
apostatize any more from me to sérve idols, but shall con- 


-stantly adhere to my worship; and I will own thermh’as my 


people, those who are undcr my iminediate P oesed 
(Compare xiv. 11. Xxxvi. 28. xxxviii. 27. Jer. xxx. 

Ver. 21. But as for them whose heart goeth hie ‘thé’ 
heart of their detestable things, &c.] The prophet speaketh 
ef idols, called here their detestable things, as ver. 18. the 
prophet mentions the heart of thetr detestable things, as if 
their idols had an understanding and appctites, because’ 
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their worshippers applied to them as such, and because 
evil spirits, who were worshipped .in and by them, were 
pleased with the devotions in that manner paid to them. 

I will recompense their way upon their-own heads.] See 
ver. 9, 10. and the notes upon xx. 38. 

Ver. 22.] See i. 19. 26. x. 19. 

Ver. 23. And the glory of ihe Lord went up from the 
midst of the city.| God’s presence was. before departed 
from the temple, (x. 19.) and now it quite left the city, to 
signify that he would acknowledge no longer his relation to 
either, but deliver them up to be profaned by heathens. 


_ And stood upon the mountain which is on the east side of 


the city.| Thatas, the Mount of Olives ; from whence it is 
described returning, when God shall again make the city 
and temple the seat of his presence. (See xliii. 2. Zech. 
xiv. 4.) 

Ver. 24. Afterward the ‘spirtt took me up, &c.] See the 
notes on vill. 3.” 


And brought me in vision by the Spirit of God into Chal-. 


dea.| Returned me back into Chaldea, in the same manner 
as it carried me away from thence, being still under the 
power.of a Divine ecstacy, and the immediate influences 
of God’s Spirit. 

Ver. 25. Then I_spake to them of the captivity, &c.] See 
the note on viii. 2. 


a 


CHAP. XII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Ezekiel being commanded to remove his household-stuff, 
and to take his sustenance with quaking and trembling, 
is a type of the captivity both of king and people, and of 
the consternation which their calamities will bring upon 
them; he afterward reproves the infidelity of those who 
disbclicved his prophecies. 


Ver. 2 _ Son of man. Sce ii. 1. 

Thou dwellest in the midst of a rebellious house.| See ii. 
3.6,7. The prophet applies himself to those of the cap- 
tivity among whom he dwelt. They saw Jerusalem still 
inhabited, and under the government of its own king. And 
as they that were left at home insulted over the exiles; (see 
xi. 15.) so these repined at their own ill Sihiatnes and 
thought those who dwelt at Jerusalem in a much better 
condition than themselves. Therefore the following para- 
bles are designed to shew, that they who arc left behind to 
endure the miseries of a siege,.and the insults of a con- 
queror, will be in the worse condition of the two. 

St. Jerome, in his prefacc to Ezekiel, observes, this was 
the temper of those captives to whom Ezckiel prophesied ; 
“Tis; qui cum eo eaptivi fucrant, prophetavit, poenitenti- 
bus quod ad Jeremiz vaticinium se ultro.adversariis tra- 
didissent, et viderent adhuc urbem Hicrosolymam stare, 
quam ille casuram esse pradixerat.” 

Which have eyes, and see not, &c.] Who will not make 
use of that sense and understanding that God hath given 
them. (See Isa. vi. 9. Jer. v. 21.); 

Ver. 3. Prepare thee stuff for removing, &c.]. Get all thy 
goods together, and pack them up as those do that move 
from onc house to another. Do this openly and at noon- 
day, that they may_all sec and take notice of it. -'The pro- 
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phets often prophesied by signs, as being of mmenter force 
and efficacy than words. (See iv. 1.) 

Ver. 4. Thou shalt go forth at even in their sight, as they 
that go forth into captivity.] As men do that would go off 


by stealth: to signify also that Zedekiah and his retinue 


should escape out of the city by night, (2 Kings xxv. 4.) 

Ver. 5. Dig thou through the wall im their sight.] To 
shew that the king shall make his escape by the same 
means. (See ver. 12.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 6. And carry out cae In their sight 
thou shalt bear it upon thy shoulders—in the.twilight.] This 
which the prophet was commanded to carry out in the 
in the day-time ; (see ver. 4. 7.) and therefore must mean 
necessary provision for his present subsistence... 

Thou shalt cover thy face, that thow see not the ground.] 
As Zedekiah shall do; that he might not be discovered. 

I have. set thee for a sign to the house of Israel.] Seever. 
12. and iv. 3. 

Ver. 9. Hath not the house of Israel, the rebellious die: 
said to thee, What doest thor ?] They inquire, by way of 
derision and contempt, what these signs mcan. (Compare 
ii. 5. xvii. 12. xx. 49. xxiv. 19.) . 

Ver. 10. This burden concerneth the prince in Jerusa- 
lem. King Zedekiah: (See vii. 27.) 

Ver.12. And the prince that ts among them shall bear 
upon his shoulder in the twilight.] He shall be glad to carry 
what he can with him in the dusk of the evening, and his 
retinue shall make a private way to get out of the city, that 
they may not be discovered. (See Jer. xxxix. 4.) 

He shall cover his face, &c.| ‘That nobody may know or 
discover him, till he is got beyond his enemies’ camp. 

Ver. 13. My net alsowill I spread upon him, &c.}] Though 
he .thinks.to escape, yet’ I will bring his enemies upon him, 
who shall encompass him, and stop his flight, as when a 
wild beast is entangled 1 in a net. (2. Kings xxv. 5—7. and 
compare xvii. 20. xix. 8. xxxil. 3. of, this prophecy.) 

Yet he shall not see tt, though he shall die there.| Having his 
eyes put out before he came thither. (Ibid.) Josephus tells 
us, (Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 10.) that Zedekiah thought this pro- 
phecy inconsistent.with that of Jeremiah, (xxxiv. 3.) That 
Zedekiah’s eyes should see the eyes of the king of Babylon; 
and therefore believed neither. But they: both actually 
came to pass,.as the sacred story assures us: the king of 
Babylon passing sentence upon him at Riblah, as one that 
had broke the oath and covenant he had made with him, 
and then putting out his eyes, and carrying him to Ba- 
bylon. 

Ver. 14. And I will scatter towards every wind all that 
are about him to.help him.| See 2,Kings xxv. 4, 5. 

And I will draw out, the sword after them.] See the note 

upon v. 12. 

Ver. 16. But J, will leave a few men of them, that oe 

may declare their abominations among the. heathen. ] And 


there justify my proceedings against them. (Seev vi. 8—10.) 


Ver. 18. Eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy water 
with trembling and carefulness.| Shew all the signs of 
anxiety and consternation whenever thou takest thy com- 
mon sustenance. 

Ver. 19... Thus saith the Lord God of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and of the land of Israel. ] This was designed to 
inform the captives, that they, were. not in a worse condi- 
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tion than those that were left behind in Judea. 
note on ver. 2.) 

They shall eat their bread with carefulness, &c.) Sec iv. 
16, 17. 


(See the 


‘Ver. 20. And ye shall know that Iam the Lord.] Sec 
vi. 7. 
Ver. 22. In the land of Israel.] Sec the note on vii. 2 


The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth.] Words 
of the same import with those at ver. 27. and xi.3. Both 
of them the words of infidels, who turn the grace of God 
into wantonness, and take encouragement from his pa- 
tience and long-suffering to despise his threatenings, as if 
they would never be fulfilled. (Compare Isa. v.19. Amos 
vi. 18. 2 Pet. iii. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 23. The days are at hand.| The same is elsew here 
expressed, by the day of the Lord is at hand: (see Jocl ii. 
1. Zeph. i. 14.) the time when God will shew his wrath, 
and make his power and justice known to the world. (Sce 
ver. 25.) 

Ver. 25. For there shail be no more any vain vision, &c.] 
The false prophets, whe foretold peace and safety, shall 
see their prophecies so confuted by the events quite con- 
trary to what they foretold,- that they will never pretend 
any more to publish new prophecies. (Compare xiii. 23.) 

It shall be no more: prolonged.| My threatenings shall 
come to pass in your own days, and ye shall have ocular 
demonstration of their truth. / 


Ver. 27, 28.] Sce ver. 22, 23. 25. 


CHAP. XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet denounces God’s judgments against false 
prophets who made a gain of their profession; and en- 
couraged men to go on in their sins, by giving them false 
visions of peace and security; and at the same time dis- 
heartened the truly pious, and discouraged them from 
continuing in the ways of holiness. 


Ver. 2. Say thou unto them that prophesy out of their own 
hearts.} The true prophets often denounce God's judg- 
ments against the false ones; laying to their charge many 
misdemeanours in their private conversation, and upbraid- 


ing them for unfaithfulness in the office they undertook of | 


guiding and directing men’s consciences. (See xxii. 25. 
28. Jer. vi. 14. xxiii. 17, &c. xxviii. 14. xxix. 8. 
Micah iii. 5.) 

Ver.4. O Israel, thy prophets are like the forks: in: the 
deserts.| Deceitful workers, as the apostle styles such per- 
sons, 2 Cor. xi. 13. who craftily insinuate false doctrines 
into weak and unstable minds; and withal hungry and 
ravenous, and such as greedily catch at any appearance of 
advantage. (Compare xxii. 25.) 

Ver. 5. Ye have not gone up into the gaps.| Or, stood in 
the gap, or breach, as it is expressed xxii.- 30. Psal. 
cvi. 23. Which place alludes to the intercession which 
Moses made for the Israelites, whereby he withheld God’s 
hand, as it, were, when it was just stretched out to take 
vengeance upon the people for their heinous sin in making 
the golden calf. (Sce Exod. xxxii: 10, 11.) 

The phrase is taken from those that put a stop to the 
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| have a share among the true Israelites. 


(CHAP. XIII. 


enemy when he is just entering in at a breach. In like 
manner, it was the office and duty of those prophets, if 
they had truly been what they prétended, by their prayers 
and intercessions, to put a stop to God’s vengeance when 
it was just ready to be poured out upon a sinful people. 

Nor made up a fence for the house of Israel.] Or, made 
up awall, as the Vulgar Latin translates it. Another ex- 
pression taken from those that are besieged, and if a breach 
be made ina wall, presently make it up, or build up a new 
one within it; to prevent the enemy from entering, and be- 
coming Hiastors of the city. The werd geder, fenee, signi- 
fies any other sort of fortification. (See Psal. ]xii. 8. 
Ixxxix. 40.) 

To stand in the battle, in the day of the Lord.| When 
God shall come like a leader, or general, at the head of his 
army, i.e. his judgments, to execute vengeance upon his 
enemies. (Compare Jer. xxv. 30. Joel ii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. They have seen vanity and lying divinations. | 
Concerning peace and prosperity. (See ver. 10. and xii. 
23, 24.) 

And they have made others to hope that they would con- - 
firm the word.| Or, that the word should be confirmed ; the 
transitive verb being often taken in an impersonal sense. 
(See the note on Isa. xliv. 18.) Their speaking with so 
much assurance made others confidently expect that the 
event should answer their predictions; and sometimes even 
imposed upon the true prophets for a time; as Hananiah 
did upon Jeremiah. (See Jer. xxviii. 6.) 

Ver. 9. They shail not be in the assembly of my people.) 
They shall not be members of the church here, nor partake 
of the communion of saints in heaven. The Hebrew word 
sod, signifies a secret assembly or privy-council; such as 


‘are acquainted with the most inward thoughts and secret 


intent of a prince; and from thence it is applied to God’s 
chosen peeple, those that are acquainted with the whole 
counsel of God, and whom he instructs by the secret direc- 
tions of his Holy Spirit. (See Psal. xxv. 14. Jer. xxiii. 
18.) So the prephet tells: these men that pretended to know 
so much of the secrets of the Almighty, that they should 
never be of the number of those favourites of heaven, to 
whom God will reveal himself and his counsels. 

Neither shall they be written in the writing of the house of 
Israe?.| The sense is much the same with that of the fore- 
going sentence; the expressions being an allusion to the 
registers that used to be kept of the members of any city 
er corporation, the privileges of which society none can 
pretend to, but they whose names are entered into such re- 
gisters. (Compare Exod. xxxii. 32. Psal. xlix. 28. Ezra ii. 
62. Luke v. 20. Phil. iv. 2. Heb. xii. 23.) It may be, these 
false prophets foreteld a speedy return to the exiles; where- 
upon God tells them that they shall never live to sce it, nor 
shall their names be entered into the register of those that 
return home. (See Nehem. vii. 5.) 

Neither shall they enter into the land of Israel.| They 
shall never see their own country again, nor shall they 
(See the note on 
xx. 38.) 

Ver. 10. They have seduced my people, saying, Peace, and 
there was no peace.| ‘They have deceived my people, by 
telling them that none of those judgments should overtake 
them, which Jeremy and the other true prophets threatened 
them with, and they have spoke peace to men’s consciences 
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upon false grounds and principles. (See Jer. iv. 10. vi. 14. 


xxxiii. 14.17.) 
And one built a wall, and, lo, others danbed it with un- 
tempered mortar.] Instead of providing such a fence and 


bulwark, as might secure the people against the judgments » 


that threaten them, (see ver. 5.) they have made a slight 
wall without any mortar, or cement, to bind and strengthen 
it; that is, they have applied slight and palliating remedics 
to public calamities, which will never give true peace to 
men’s consciences, nor stand them in any stead, when God 
visits for their iniquities. Just as if an unskilful builder 
should undertake to set up a wall, and his fellow-workmen 
should daub it with untempered mortar. (See ver. 11,12.16.) 

Ver. 11. There shall be an overflowing shower ; and ye, 
O great hailstones, shall fall, &c.] God’s judgments are 
often compared to storms and tempests, the artillery of 
heaven. (See xxxviii. 22. Job xxvii. 20. Psal. xi. 6. xviii. 
13, 14.) Especially when he executes his judgments by a 
victorious army. (See Isa. xxix. 6. xxxviii. 2. Jer. iv. 13. 
compare Ecclus. xlix. 9.) 


Ver. 13. Iwill renditt with a stormy wind in my fury, &e.] | 


Under these metaphors is probably foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldean army. Thus the Chaldee 
paraphrase expounds it: I will bring a mighty king with 
the force of a whirluind, and destroying people asit were an 
overflowing storm, and powerful princes like great hailstones. 

Ver. 14. So will I break down the wall, and bring it down 
to the ground, &c.| The Chaldee explains this verse to the 
same sense: I will destroy the city wherein ye have uttered 
these false prophecies: which exposition is confirmed by 
the following words, And ye shall be consumed in the midst 
thereof; that is, you shall be eraixena in the same com- 
mon calamity. 

And ye shall know that I am the Lord. See vi. 7. 

Ver. 15. The wall is no more, nor they that daubed it.] 
The Chajdec expounds it, The city is no more, nor the false 
prophets. 


Ver. 16. See visions of peace, and there is no peace.| See 


Jer. vi..10. viii. 11. 

Ver.17. Set thy face against the daughters of thy people 
that prophesy.) Direct thy discourse against those she- 
pretenders to prophecy. (Compare xx. 46. xxi. 2.) God did 
sometimes bestow the gift of prophecy upon women. (See 
Exod. xv. 20. Judg. iv. 4. 2 Kings xxii. 14.) This encou- 
raged others of that sex to pretend to the same gift. (Com- 
pare Rev. 1i. 20.) 

Ver. 18. Woe to the women that sow pillows to all arm- 
holes, &c.] The learned Gataker, in his Cinnus, p. 200. 
thinks the words may more properly be rendered, That put 
(or fasten) pillows to all armholes ; so he understands the 
same word, Job xvi. 15. I have put sackcloth upon my skin. 
As the prophet compares the deceitful practices of the 
false prophets to the daubing of a wall, so he represents 
the artifices of these female seducers, by sowing pillows 
under their hearers’ elbows, that they might rest securely in 
their evil ways ; and by covering their faces with veils, or 
kerchiefs, or ornaments proper to women, thereby to keep 
them in blindness and ignorance. 

To the head of every stature.| Of every age, both great 
and small: so the Greek word “Haifa, used by the LX X. 
here, signifies age as well as stature. (See Dr. Hammond 
upon Matt. vi. 27.) 

YOL, IV. 
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Lo hunt souls.] That they may drive them into those 
nets and snares that they have laid for them, and make 
them their prey. (Compare xxv. 25. Micah ii. 7. 2 Pet. 
li. 14.) 

Will ye hunt the souls of my people, and will ye save the 
souls alive that come to you?] Or, will ye promise. life unto 
those that come to you? (see ver. 19. 22.) that is, will ye 
make a prey of men’s souls, by deluding them with fair 
hopes and promises? 

Ver. 19. And will ye pollute me among my people?) Will 
ye profane my name, by making use of it to give credit to 
your own dreams and lies? (See ver. 7.) 

For handfuls of barley, and for pieces of bread.] For 


‘the meanest reward. (See Prov. xxviii. 21.) So greedy 


are they of making “gain to themselves. (Compare xxii. 
25. Micah iii. 5.) 

To slay the souls that should not die, &c.| Thus they 
threatened death to those that yielded themselves to the. 
Chaldeans in Jeconiah’s captivity; and yet God preserved 
them alive. (Sce Jer. xxix. 5,6.) . And they have en- 
couraged those that remain at Jerusalem with promises of 
peace and safety, who shall all be destroyed. (See v. 12.) 
Or the words may be meant in general of discouraging the 
godly, and confirming the wicked in their evil ways. (See 
ver, 22. and compare Jer. xxili. 14. 17.) 

To slay and to make alive, signify here to promise men 
life, or threaten them with death. (See ver. 22.) Sa the 
prophet saith he came to destroy the city, xliii. 3. that is, 
to pronounce the sentence of destruction upon it. And the 
priest is said to make the leper unclean, Lev. xiii. 3. that 
is, to pronounce him unclean, as our translation rightly ex- 
presses the sense. 

Ver. 20. Wherewith ye hunt the souls to make them fly.] 
To make them run into those nets and snares that you have 
laid for them. (See ver.18.) The metaphor i is continued 
from the manner of hunting and pursuing living creatures, 
by that means to drive them into the toils prepared for. 
them. 

I will tear them from your arms.) I will make your cheats 
and impostures appear so evidently, that nobody shall be 
in danger of being seduced by you any more. (See ver. 23.) 

Ver. 22. Because with lies ye have.made the heart of the 
righteous sad, &c.] As you have deluded the wicked with. 
vain hopes, (see ver. 10.) so you have disheartened the 
righteous with groundless fears, (ver. 19. and compare 


xxii. 25.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


ARGUMENT, 

The prophet denounces. God’s judgments against those 
hypocrites who pretended to be his worshippers, and at 
the same time secretly practised idolatry. He after- 
ward sets forth God’s mercy towards the Jews, in sparing 
a few of that sinful nation, and those no better than the 
rest that were destroyed, when he might in justice have 
involved all of them in one common destruction. 


Ver. 1. Tren came certain of the elders of Israel, &c.] 
See vill. L. 
Ver. 3. These men have set up their idols in their heart, 
and put the stumbling-block of their iniquity before their 
E 
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face.] They are not‘ only idolaters in their heart, but they 
have actually set up idols and worshipped them; and 
thereby have fallen into that great sin of deserting me and 
my worship. (Sce vii. 19.) 

Should I be inquired of at ail by them?) Though they 
have the impudence to come to ask counsel of God, (see 
vii. 26.) they shall not receive a favourable answer, but 
such a one as their hypocrisy deserves. (See the following 
verse, and compare xxxvi. 37.) 
~ Ver. 5. That I may take the house of Israel in their own 
heart.] That I may deal with them according to their de- 
serts, and thereby convince them that I am a searcher of 
hearts, and know the inward and secret wickedness of 
their thoughts. 

Ver. 6. From all your abominations.] Your idolatries. 
(See viii. 10. xvi. 2.) 

Ver. 7. Or of the stranger that sojourneth in Israel.] 
The stranger within thy gates, as it is expressed in the 
fourth commandment. These, though they were not all of 
them circumcised, yet devoted themselves to the service of 
the one true God, for which reason they are styled the wor- 
shippers of God, Acts xvi. 14. xvili. 7. 

Who separates himself from me.] Who turns apostate 
from me and my service; for men cannot serve God and 
idols; he having declared himself a jealous God, that will 
not admit any rivalin his worship. (See Josh. xxiv. 19.) 

I, the Lord, will answer him by myself] ¥. will punish 
him immediately by my own hands. ‘(See the following 
verse.) 

Ver. 8. And I will set my face against that man.] I will 
make him a mark of mine indignation. (See xv. 7. Jer. 
xliv. 11.) 

And Iwill make him a sign and a proverb.} I will make 
him a signal and remarkable instance of my vengeance. 
(Compare Numb. xxvi. 10. Deut. xxviii. 38.) 

' And will cut hin off from the midst of my people.| By a 
sudden death, attended with extraordinary circumstances. 
(See Lev. xx. 6. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 9. And if a prophet be deceived.) This 1s to be un- 
derstood of the false prophets, whose practices are re- 
proved throughout the whole foregoing chapter. 

I, the Lord, have deceived that prophet.| I have suffered 
him to be deceived. (Sce the note on Isa. Ixiii. 17.) I 
have given him up to strong delusions, as a just judgment 
upon him for going after idols, and setting up false pre- 
tences to inspiration. (See xiii. 2. 7. 23. 1 Kings xxii. 
23. Jer. iv. 10. and compare 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12.) Or 
the words may be explained to this sense: I will disap- 
point the hopes and expectations of those prophets, who 
seduce my people by speaking peace to them: (xiii. 10.) 
for I will bring upon them those evils, which they with 
great assurance have declared should never come to pass. 
To this purpose it follows, I will stretch out my hand 
upon him, &c. t. e. I will send such a judgment upon him, 
as I inflicted upon Hananiah the false prophet, Jor. 
XxviHl. 16, 17. 

Ver. 10. The punishment of the prophet shall be even as 
the punishment of him that sceketh to him.) Because both 
parties are equally guilty of going astray from me, and 
seeking after idols, and other unlawful means of divination. 
(See ver. 11. and compare 2 Kings i. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 11. That the house of Israci may go no more astray 
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from me.] The judgments I inflict upon the false prophets, 
and those that consult them, shall bo an instruction to my 
people to keep close to me and my Sorship, and not hanker 
after the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations.. 

But that they may be my people, &c.] Sec the note on 
xi. 20. 

Ver. 13. When the land trespasseth grievously, &c.] Or, 
When a land. The design of this and the following verses 
is to shew, that when the inhabitants of a land have filled 
up the measure of their iniquities, and God ariseth to exe- 
cute judgment upon them, the few righteous that are left 
among them shall not be able by their prayers and inter- 
cessions to deliver the nation from the judgments decreed 
againstit. They shall but deliver their own souls; as we 
see in the case of Sodom, where there was no righteous 
but Lot and his family; those just persons saved them- 
selves, but no intercession could avail to save the city. 
(See the following verse.) 

And break the staff of the bread thereof.) Sce iv. 16. 

Ver. 14. Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
were in it.] All of them persons eminent for their picty : 
Noah and his family were saved out of the universal de- 
luge, and obtained a promise from God that he would 
never destroy the world so again, Gen. viii. 21. Daniel 
interceded with God for the whole nation of the Jews, and 
obtained a promise of their restoration, Dan. ix. Job was 
appointed by God to make intercession for his three friends, 
Job xlii. 8. But when God’s irreversible decree is gone 
out against a nation, even the prayers of such men will be 
ineffectual towards their deliverance. (Compare Jer.xv.1.) 

We may observe how early the fame of Daniel’s piety 
was spread over Chaldea, who was at this time not above 
thirty years of age; it being but thirteen years ago since he 
Was carried captive to Babylon, when he was very young. 
(See Dan. i. 1. 4, &c.) 

Ver. 15. If I cause noisome beasts to pass through the 
land.] See v.17. 

Ver. 17. Or if I bring a sword upon the land.) If I de- 
liver it into the hands ofa crucl and bloody enemy. (Sce 
v.12. vii. 15. xxi. 9.16.) The conqueror’s sword is often 
called the sword of the Lord, in the prophets; because they 
are the executioners of God’s judgments. (See Isa. x. 15. 
Jer. xxv. 9. xlvii. 6.) 

And say, Sword, go through the land.} So God is said to 
call for a sword upon Gog, xxxviii. 21. 

So that I cut off man and beast fromit.] The men are de- 
stroyed by the sword, and the cattle are drove away by the 
enemy; or else consumed by pestilence arising from the 
air’s being corrupted through the stench of dead bodies. 
(Compare xxv.13. xxix.8. xxxii.13. Hos. iv. 3. Zeph.i.3.) 

Ver.19. Or if I send a pestilence upon that land.| See v.12. 

And pour out my fury upon it in blood.] With great de- 
struction of men’s lives, as the Chaldce paraphrase ‘explains 
it. (Compare xxxviii. 22.) 

Ver. 21. How much more should there be an utter de- 
struction] when I send my four sore judgments upon Je- 
rusalem, &c.] See v. 12. vi. 12. xii. 16. Jer. xv. 2. The 
particles aph ki, are very properly translated here, How 
tad more; in which sense they are plainly taken, 2 Sam. 

v.11. Prov. xi. 31. xxi. 15. 

The noisome beast.] See v.17. xxxili. 27. 

Ver. 22. Yet, behold, therein shall be left a remnant 
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that shall be brought forth.] Notwithstanding these four 
sore judgments, some shall escape, and be brought into 
Chaldea, to be your companions:in captivity. (Compare 
vi. 8. Jer. lii. 29, 80.) 


Both sons and daughters.] See ver. 16. 18. 20. of this 


chapter. : 

- And ye shall see their ways and their doings.| Their 
afflictious shall bring them to a due sense of their former 
iniquities, and they shall humbly confess their own sins, 
and the sins of those who, were consumed in the destruc- 
tion of the city; whereby it will appear that I have not 
punished them beyond what their sins have deserved. (See 
vi. 9. xx. 43) xxxvi/31.) 

And ye shalt be comforted concerning the evil that I have 
brought upon Jerusalem.| This will compose your minds, 
and make you give glory to God, and acknowledge his 
judgments to berighteous, though they touch you very nearly 
in the destruction of your friends and country. 

Ver. 23. And ye shall know that I have not done without 
cause, &c.}| See the note on vi. 10. 


CHAP. XV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Under the parable of a vine, which when it is barren, 
is unfit for any use, is shewed the utter rejection of 
Jerusalem. 


Ver. 2 ~Wruar: is the vine-tree more than an y other tree, 
or than a branch which 1s among the trees of the forest ?] 
The latter part of the verse may be better translated thus, 
If it beas a branch which is among the trees of the forest ; 
?.é. if it prove unfruitful. (See Dr. Lightfoot upon John 
xv. 6.) The Jewish church is often compared to a vine in 
the sacred writers. (See Isa. v. 1. Psal. lxxx. 8, &c.) 

Ver. 3. Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work, 
&ec.] The wood of a vine is of no use for building, or 
making any utensil. The works of that kind which Pliny 
takes notice of, Nat. Hist. lib. xiv. cap. 1. are rather to 
be looked upon as rarities, than as things of common use. 

Ver. 4. Behold, it ts cast into the fire for fuel.) The only 
use that dead vine-branches can be put to. (See John 
xv. 6.) 

The fire devoureth both the ends of it, and the midst of it 
is burnt.| A fit representation of the present state of Judea, 
when both its extremities were consumed by the ravages 
of a forcign enemy, and the midst of it, where the capital 
city stood, is ready to be destroyed: just as the fire still 
spreads towards the middle part of a stick, when once both 
ends are lighted. 

Ver. 7. And they shall go out from one fire, and another 
Sire shall devour them.] Flying from one evil, another shall 
overtake them. Fire sometimes signifies any judgment or 
calamity inflicted by God. (Sec Amos i. 4, &c. and the 
note upon Jer. vii. 20.) 


CHAP. XVI. 


ARGUMENT. 
God sets forth his free love towards the church and nation 
of the Jews, represented here by Jerusalem, under the 
emblem of a person that should take up an exposed 
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infant, breed her up, and afterward marry her. He then 
upbraids their monstrous ingratitude in departing from 
his worship, and being polluted with héathenish idol- 
atries; which the prophet illustrates by the resemblance 
of a lewd woman, that proves false to a kind and indul- 
gent husband. For which Ged threatens to deal with 
her as abused husbands used to deal with wives con- 
victed of adultery. Notwithstanding all these provoca- 
tions, he promises in the end to shew them mercy. The 
‘metaphor of describing idolatry as spiritual adultery, 
often made use of in the prophets, is here, and in the 
twenty-third chapter, pursued with great force, and in 
a lively way of representation: both chapters being a 
remarkable instance of that vehemence of expression, 
which the rhetoricians call by the name of Auvérnc. 


™, 


Ver. 2 0 Ca USE Jerusalem to know her abduaeations. | 
This might probably be done by way of letter, as Jere- 
miah signified the will of God to the. captives at Babylon, 
(Jer. xxix. 1.) God particularly upbraids Jerusalem for 
her iniquities, because it was the place he had chosen for 
his peculiar residence, and yet the inhabitants had defiled 
that very place, nay, and the temple itself, with idolatry; 
the sin particularly denoted by the word abomination. 
(See viii. 10. xiv. 6.) 

Ver. 3. Thy birth and thy nativits ry is of the land of Ca- 
naan.}] As your fathers sojourned inthe jJand of Canaan, 
before they came to have any right or property in it; so you, 
their posterity, have all along resembled the manners of 
Canaan, more than those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, . 
your ancestors. — 

Thy father was a Mittite, and “thy mother an Amorite.] 
Those are said to be our parents in the Scripture dialect, 
whose manners we resemble. (See ver. 45. of this chapter ; 
Matt. iii. 7. John viii. 44.) There is an expression of the 
same import in the History of Susannah, ver. 56. that seems 
to be copied from this text, O thou seed of Canaan, and not 
of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust hath perverted 
thy heart. 

Ver. 4, 5. In the day when thou wast born, &c.| The pro- 
phet describes the forlorn cendition of the Israclites in 
Egypt under the similitude of a new-born infant, exposed 
in its native filthiness, without any friend to pity his condi- 
tion, or take the least care of it. 

Ver. 6. I said unto thee, when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live.| Whilst as yet nobody took so much care of thee as 
to wash thee from thy native filthiness, (ver. 4.) I took pity 
on thee; asa traveller that passes by, and sees an infant 
lie exposed ; and I provided all things necessary for thy 
support. 

Ver. 7. I have caused thee to multiple y, &c.] The prophet 
describes the people’s increasing in Egypt under the meta- 
phor of a child’s growing to woman's estate. (Compare 
Exod. i. 7.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, thy time was the time of love, &c.]' 1 
thought it now a proper time to betroth thee to myself: the 
Jews’ deliverance out of Egypt is elsewhere described as 
the time of God’s espousing them to himself. (See Jer. ii. 
2, &c. Hos. ii. 15. 19.) And his entering into a covenant 
with them, is commonly represented by a marriage-con- 
tract. (See Isa. liv. 5. Jer. iii, 1. 14. and Bishop Patrick’s 
Preface to his Commentary on the Canticles.) 
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I spread my skirt over thee.] I took thee under my pro- 
tection, as a husband doth the wife. (See Ruth iii. 9.) 

And covered thy nakedness.| Enriched thee with the goods 
and possessious of the Egyptians and Canaanites. (Sec 
ver. 10, 11, &c.) 

Ver. 9. Then I washed thee with water—and anointed 
thee with oil.) I added every thing that could contribute to 
thy beauty and ornament. The anointing with oil was 
reckoned a necessary ingredient in a festival dress. (See 
Ruth iii. 3. Isa. xi. 3. Matt. vi. 17.) 

Ver. 10. I shod thee with badgers’ skins, &c.}] Or, with 


sandals of a purple colour, as Bochart expounds the word | 


tahash. This and the following verses allude to those parts 
of women’s attire, which serve not only for use, but for or- 


nament too; and import that God did not only provide the | 


Jews with necessaries, but likewise with superfluities. 


I girded thee with fine linen.] This manufacture Egypt | 


was famous for: (see xxvii. 7.) it was one of the prin- 


cipal ornaments of women, (sce Isa. iii. 16.) as well as of 


great men. 

Ver. 11. I put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain | 
about thy neck.| These were ornaments that none but per- 
sons of better quality used to wear. (See Gen. xxiv. 47. 
Prov. i. 9.) 

Ver. 12. And I put a jewel on tha y forehead.| The same 
which is called a nose-jewel, Isa. iii. 21. where the, words 
might as well be translated, a jewel for the face or forehead. 
(Compare likewise Gen. xxiv. 47.) 

And a beautiful crown upon thy head.) Crowns or gar- 
lands were used in times of publie rejoicing; from whenco 
is derived that expression of St. Paul, A crown of rejoicing ; 
1 Thess. ii. 19. (Compare Isa. xxxv. 10.) Virgins were 
Sometimes adorned with crowns: (see Baruch vi. 9.) and 
they were commonly put upon the heads of persons newly 
married. (See Cant. iii. 11.) 

Ver. 13. Thou didst eat fine flour, honey, and oil.) Thy 
country afforded all manner of plenty and delicacies. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 13, 14.) 

And didst prosper into a kingdom.] Thou wast advanced 
to be the seat of a kingdom, and the city of the great King 
of heaven and earth, Psal. xlIviii. 2. 

Ver. 14. And thy renown went forth among the heathen 
for thy beauty.) For the magnificence of the temple, called 
the Beauty of Holiness, and honoured with God’s especial 
presence. (Compare Lam. ii. 15. Psal. xlviii. 2.) 

Ver. 15. But thou didst trust in thy own beauty, and 
playedst the harlot, because of thy renown.] Women that 
are proud of their beauty are easily tempted to lewdness, 
if they have not a strict guard upon themselves: so you 
abused those honours and advantages which I had bestowed 
upon you, and made them an oceasion of forsaking me 
your benefactor, and serving idols. You presumed upon 
that very favour which I had shewed to Jerusalem, in 
choosing it forthe place of my residence; as if that would 
secure you from my vengeance, let your idolatries and 
other wickedness be neyer so great. (See Jer. vii. 4. 
Micah iii. 11.) 

And playedst the harlot.| Idolatry is commonly described 
by the metaphor of spiritual adultery, as hath been already 
observed. (See the note on ver. 8. and compare xxiii. 3. 
8. 11. Isa. lvii. 8. Jer. ii. 20. iii. 2. 6. 20.) 

Ver.16. And of thy garments thou didst take, and deckedst 
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thy high places, &c.] This was a great aggravation of their 
ingratitude, that they applied those very blessings, which 
God had given them, to the w orship of idols. (Compare 
Hos. ii. 8.) 

And deckedst thy high places with divers colours.] Or, 
madest high places, or images of divers colours; as the 
LXX. explain the sense. Thou madest little shrines, cha- 
pels, or altars for idols, and deekedst them with hangings 
of divers colours, ver. 18. (Sec 2 Kings xxiii. 7.) The 
word bamah is sometimes used for an altar, because altars 
were commonly set upon eminent places. (See ver. 24, 25.) 
In that sense the Chaldee paraplirase understands it, Jer. 
xl viii. 85. and so it may be best understood, xx. 29. of this 
prophecy. 

The like things shall not come, neither shall it be so.) I 
will utterly destroy those idolatries, and those that com- 
mit them, 

Ver. 17. Thou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold, 
and my silver—and madest to thyself images of men.] The 


wealth I had bestowed upon thee thou hast laid out in 


doing honour to idols: (see vii. 19. Hos. ii. 8. 13.) and par- 


: ticularly in setting up images to deified heroes. (See xxiii. 


14, 15.) 

Ver. 18,19. And thou hast set mine oil and mine incense 
before them; my meat also which I gave thee, fine flour, 
and oil, and honey, &e.| Thou offeredst these my creatures 
as a meat-offering unto idols. The meat-offering is called 
an offering of a sweet savour, because of the frankincense 
that was put upon it. (See Lev. ii. 2.) The oblation here 
mentioned differs from those offered to God in one parti- 
eular; viz. that honey was mixed with it, which God had 
expressly forbidden to be used in his service, (Lev. ii. 11.) 

Ver. 20. Moreover thou hast taken thy sons and thy daugh- 
ters—and these thou hast sacrificed unto them to be devoured. ] 
These inhuman sacrifices were offered to the ido] Moloch, 
in the valley of HHinnom. (See ver. 36. xx. 26. 31. xxiii. 
37. Jer. vii. 31.) 

Whom thou hast borne to me.] Being married to me by 
a spiritual contract, ver. 8. (Compare xxiii. 4.) The chil- 
dren whom I blessed thee with are mine, being entered into 
the same covenant with their parent, and devoted to my 
service. (See Deut. xxix. 1], 12.) 

Ver. 21. Thow hast slain my children to cause them to 
pass through the fire, &c.] See the note on Jer. xxxii. 35. 
By children are meant here the first-born, who are set apart 


‘to be God’s property in a peculiar manner, Exod. xiii. 2. 


and yet even these they sometimes sacrificed to their idols. 
(See Micah vi. 7.) 

To cause them to pass through the fire.| The verb hene- 
bir, translated to cause them to pass through the fire, signi- 
fies also to dedicate, and denotes the first-born unto God, 
(Exod. xiii. 12.) So the words imply, that the Jews, instead 
of dedicating their first-born to God, as the law required, 
offered them up a sacrifice to the devil, that was worshipped 
in their idols. 

Ver. 22. Thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth, 
&e.] That miserable condition from which I rescued thee, 
when I first took notice of thee, and set thee apart for my 
own people. (Sce ver. 3, &e. and compare ver. 43. 60.) 

Ver. 24. Thou hast also built to thee an eminent place in 
every street.) Manassch filled Jerusalem with idols, (see 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 4, 5. 15.) many of which were worshipped 
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~ upon high or eminent places. (Compare ver. 16. 31.and 
2 Kings: xxiii. 5. 12,13.) The LXX. render the Hebrew 
word gab, a brothel-house; and it is certain that the wor- 
ship of some of the heathen idols consisted in committing 
all manner of uncleanness. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 7. and the 
note upon ver. 26.) 

Ver. 25. Thou hast also built thy high place at the head 
of every way, &e.] These and the following: expressions 
allude to the practices of common harlots, who used to fre- 
quent the most public places, to allure passengers to them: 
(see Gen. xxxviii. 21. Prov. ix. 14, 15.) idolatry. being in 
this chapter and elsewhere compared to the rage of lust. 
(See Isa. lvii.S. Jer. ii. 23, 24. iii. 2 ) 

Ver. 26. Thou hast also committed fornication with the 
Egyptians, thy neighbours.) While the Israelites sojourned 
in Egypt, they learned to practise their idolatries. (See xx. 
7,8. Lev. xx. 3. Deut. xxix. 16,17. Josh. xxiv.14.) From 
Josiah’s time the Jews were in a strict confederacy with the 
Egyptians, and, to ingratiate themselves with them, prac- 
tised their idolatries. (Compare xxiii. 19—21. 40, 41.) And 
the worship of Tamuz, the idolatry they are upbraided with, 
viii. 14. was derived from the same country. 

. Great of flesh, and hast increased thy whoredoms.| Com- 
pare xxxiii. 20. The expressions may allude to the whore- 
doms which were committed in the worship of some of 
their idols. (See xxii. 9. Numb. xxxi. 16. Hos. iv. 4. 
Baruch vi. 43.) . 

Ver. 27. I have stretched oui my hand over thee, and have 
diminished thine ordinary food.| I have abridged thee of 
many necessaries and conveniences, by giving thy country 
into the hand of thine enemies, as it follows. 

And delivered thee into. the will af them that hate thee, the 
daughters of the Philistines.| As a punishment of the idola- 
tries which king Ahaz introduced among you. (See ver. 
57. and 2 Chron. xxviii. 18, 19.) The daughters of the Phi- 


fistines are put here for the Philistines, as the daughters of | 


Samaria, Sodom, and the Syrians, stand for the people of 
those places, ver. 46, 47. 57. to carry on the allegory and 
comparison between them and Jerusalem, being all of them 
deseribed as so many lewd womcn prostituting themselves 
to idols. (See ver. 41.) By the same metaphor Samaria 
and Sodom are called sisters to Jerusalem, ver. 46. 

Which are ashamed of thy lewd way.| Those have not 
forsaken the religion of their country, as you Jews have 
done, nor have heen so fond of foreign idolatries. (Com- 
pare v. 7. and Jer. ii. 11.) The Chaldee paraphrase explains 
the words to this sense: If I had sent my prophets to them, 
they would have been ashamed; but thou art not converted. 
(See ver. 47, 48.) 

Ver. 28. Thou hast played the whore ilies with the Assy- 
rians.| The Jews courted the alliance of their two potent 
neighbours, the Egyptians and Assyrians, as it served 
their present turn; and to ingratiate themselves with them, 
served their idols. (See Jer. ii. 18.36.) This is partieu- 
larly recorded of Ahaz. (See 2 Kings xvi. 10. 2 Chron. 
XXvViii. 23.) 

Ver. 29. Moreover, thou hast nultiplied thy fornication 
in the land of Canaan unto Chaldea.| Or, with the land of 
Canaan, as Noldius translates the particle el, in his Con- 
cordance, p. 59. ‘The sense is, Thou hast defiled thyself 
with all the idolatries of the heathen, beginning with those 
which were practised by the former inhabitants of Canaan, 
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and, by degrees, learning new species of idolatry derived 
from distant countries, such as Chaldea was reckoned. 
(See Jer. v. 15. and compare this verse with xxiii. 16, 17. 
2 Kings xvii. 16, 17. xxi. 3, &e. xxiii. 5, &e.) 

View. 30. How weak is thine heart.| Not only unstable as 
to good resolutions, but even restless and unsettled in evil 
practices; still hankering after some new kind.of idolatry, 
and resolved to indulge a wandering appetite. (See ver. 
28, 29.) 

Ver. 31. In that thou buildest thine eminent place.| See 
ver. 16. 24. 

_ And hast not been as a harlot, in that thou scornest hire.| 
Or, to prostitute thyself for hire; as some translate the 
words. 

Ver. 33. But thou givest thy gifts to all thy lovers.] The 
Jews are often upbraided for making leagues with idola- 
ters, and courting their favours by presents, and by com- 
plying with their idolatries. (See Isa. xxx. 6. Ivii. 5. 9. 
Jer. ii..18. 25. 36. and the notes upon these texts.) 

Ver. 36. And by the blood of thy children.| See ver. 20. 
Jer, ii.384. 

Ver. 37. Behold, therefore, I will gather all thy lovers.| 
Those allies whose friendship thou hast courted by comply- 
ing with their idolatries. (See xxii. 9. 22. Jer. il. 25. iv. 
30. xxii. 20. Lam. i. 8. Hos. ii. 10.) 

With all them that thou hast hated.]| Golliaase ver. 41. 
Such were Edom, Moab, and Ammon; who always bore a 
spite to the Jews, and insulted over their calamities. (See 
xxv. 3. 8.12.) ° 

And will discover thy nakedness unto them.] They shall 
see thee carried away captive, stripped and bare, (see ver. 
39.) without any covering to thy nakedness, according to 
the barbarous custom of conquerors. (Sec the notes on Isa. 
lili. 17. xx. 4.) The words allude to the punishment that 
used to be inflicted upon common harlots and adulteresses, 
which was to strip them naked, and expose them to the 
world. (Compare xxiii. 29. Jer. xiii. 22. 26. Hos. ii. 3.) 

Ver. 38. And will judge thee as women that break wed- 
lock.| Whose punishment was death by the law, Lev. xx. 
10. Deut. xxii. 22. — 

And shed blood.) See ver. 20, 21. 26. This was likewise 
a capital erime. (See Exod. xxi.12.) In these two parts 
of Jerusalem’s charaeter, she was a type of the antichristian 
whore, who was likewise drunk with the blood of the sapnts, 
(Rev. xvii. 5, 6.) 

And I will give thee blood in fury and jealousy.] 1 will 
make an utter destruetion of thine inhabitants: (see xiv. 
19.) or, I will pour out the blood of thy slain like water, 
(Psal. Ixxix. 3.) Jealousy is the rage of a man, (Prov. vi. 
34.) Such indignation will God shew against the idolatry 
of his own people, who hath declared himself a jealous 
God, and very tender of his honour, which is highly injured. 
by the worship of idols, set up as his rivals. (Sce the note 
on v. 13.) 

Ver. 39. They shall throw down thine eminent. places.] 
They shall destroy all the high walls and fortifications ; the 
expression alludes to the high places dedicated to idola- 
trous worship: (See ver. 24. ‘81. ) 

They shall strip thee of thy clothes, &c.] They shall first 
plunder thee before they carry thee away captive. (Sec 
ver. 37. and xxiii. 26.) 

Ver. 40. And they shall bring a company against thee, 
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and they shall stone thee with stones.} The Chaldcan army 
shall beat down thy walls and houses with stones flung out 
of battering engines. (Sce Jer. xxxiii. 4.) The expres- 
sion alludes to the punishment inflicted upon adulteresses, 
which was stoning. (Sce John viii. 5.) The particular 
sort of death which they were to suffer, is not expressed in 
the law; so tho conjecture of Grotius upon that place of 
St. John is not improbable, that in tho latter times, as 
wickedness increased, the Sanhedrin exchanged the milder 
punishment of strangling, used before, for the severer death 
of stoning. 

And thrust thee through with their swords.}] See v. 12. 
xxiii. 10. 47. xxiv. 21. 

Ver. 41. And they shall burn thy houses with fire.| The 
punishment allotted to an idolatrous city, Deut. xiii. 16. 
The words may likewise allude to the punishment of burn- 
ing, anciently inflicted upon harlots. (Sec Gen. xxxviii. 24.) 

And execute judgment upon thee in the sight of many wo- 
men.| The Syrians, Philistines, and other ncighbouring na- 
tions. (See ver. 37. and the notes upon ver. 27.) The 
judgment I will execute upon thee shall be for an instruc- 
tion to other nations, how they follow thine ill practices. 
(See xxiii. 48.) 

And Iwill cause thee to cease from playing the harlot.) 
See xxiii. 27. 

Ver. 42. So will I make my fury towards thee to rest, and 
ny jealousy shall depart from thee, &c.| See ver. 38. and 
the note upon v. 13. 

Ver. 43. Because thou hast not remembered the days of 
thy youth.] See ver. 22. 

And thou shalt not commit this lewdness above all thine 
abonunations.| 'Thou shalt not add these manifold and 
shameless practices of idolatry to all thy other wickedness. 
But the words may be rendered, Neither hast thou laid to 
heart all these thine abominations. 

Ver. 44. Behold, every oue that useth proverbs, shail use 
this proverb against thee, &c.] They that love to apply the 
memorable sayings of former ages to the present times, 
shall apply that common saying to thee, That the daughter 
follows her mother’s steps, and Jerusalem is no better than 
the Amorites, whose Jand they inhabit, and whose manners 
they imitate. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 45. Thou art thy mother’s daughter, that loatheth 
her husband and her children.| Both these qualities are the 
property of a harlot, and were verified in the Jews, who 
abhorred God their husband, (ver. 8.) and cast off all na- 
tural affection to their children, sacrificing them in the fire 
to the honour of their idols, (ver. 20.) 

And thou art the sister of thy sisters.) Samaria and So- 
dom. (Ver. 46.) The worship of Moloch was gencrally 
practised by the ten tribes, whose metropolis was Samaria, 
(sec 2 Kings xvii. 17.) as it was by the Ammonites, who 
derived their original from Lot, an inhabitant of Sodom. 
(See 1 Kings xi. 7.) Great and crying sins are compared 
to those of Sodom. (Sce Isa, i. 9. iii. 9. Matt. xi. 23. 
Rev. xi. 8.) 

Your mother was a Hittite, &c.] See ver. 3. 

Ver. 4G. And thine elder sister is Samaria, she and her 


daughters that dwell at thy left hand, &c.| Samaria is called | 


the elder sister to Jerusalem, as being the capital city of 
the kingdom of Isracl, a more large and potent kingdom 
than that of Judah, of which Jerusalem was the metropolis. 
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She likewise led the way to that idolatry which afterward 
infected the whole nation, forsaking the worship which 
God had appointed in his temple, and setting up the idola- 
try of the golden calves. Samaria lay northward of Jeru- 
salem, and Sodom southward; which two quarters of the 
world are expressed by the right and Iecft, in the Hebrew 
language, being placed in such a position to those that set _ 
their faces castward. So the phrase is to be understood; 
Gen. xiii. 9. If thou wilt go to the left hand, I will go to 
the right ; where the Targum expounds the words, If thou 

wilt go to the north, I will go to the south. ‘The same way 
of speaking is still used in the ancient British or Welsh 
language, as Archbishop Usher observes in his Primord. 
Eccl. Britan. p. 806. edit. fol. | 

Samaria and Sodom are described as metropoles, or mo- 
ther-cities : so their daughters may be expounded not only 
of the inhabitants of cach city, but likewise of the lesser 
towns which were anciently under the jurisdiction of the 
greater. (Compare xxvi. 4. 6. Jer. xlix. 2.) 

Ver. 47. Yet thou hast not walked after their ways, &c.} 
See v. 7. 

Thou hast corrupted more than they, &c.] See ver. 48. 51. 

Ver. 48. Sodom thy sister hath not done as thou hast done.] 
Their sins were not committed with such aggravations of 
ingratitude ; nor did I use such powerful methods to con- 
vince them of their wickedness, as I have done tow shes you. 
(Compare v. 6. Matt. x. 15. xi. 24.) 

Ver. 49. Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom, pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness.| Sodom abused 
that plenty which God gave them to pride and idleness, 
which gave rise to those enormities which they afterward 
were guilty of. The Scripture takes notice of the fruitful- 
ness of the soil where Sodom stood. (Gen. xiii. 10.) 

' Netther did she strengthen the hand of the poor and needy. | 
Pride and luxury make men expensive in their own way of 
living, and regardless of the wants and miseries of others. 
(See Luke xvi. 20, 21.) 

Ver. 51. Neither huth Samaria committed half thy sins.) 
The ingratitude of Jcrusalem was greater than that of Sa- 
maria, because Ged had placed his name there, whose wor- 
ship she forsook, and profaned the -temple by placing 
idols in it; which was a degree of idolatry beyond any 
thing the ten tribes had been guilty of. (See v. 11. vii. 20. 
viii. G. 15. xxiii. 38, 39. xliii. 8. 2 Kings xvi. 14. xxi.7. 9.) 

Thou hast justified thy sisters in all thine abominations.] 
Thou hast made them appear less guilty. (See Jer. iii.11.) 
Another aggravation of thy sin consists in this, that thon 
wouldest not take warning by the judgments God brought 
upon them. (See ibid. ver. 8.) 

Ver. 52. Thou also which hast judged thy sisters, bear 
thine own shame.| Because wherein thou hast judged them, 
or declared them deservedly punished, thou hast condemned 
thyself, having been guilty of the same sins, and those ac- 
companied with greater aggravations. 

Ver. 53. When Ishall bring again their captivity, the cap- 
tivity of Sodom, and her daughters, &c.] When the fulness 
of the gentiles shall come into the church, some of whom 
may be compared with Sodom for wickedness, (see Isa. i. 
9.) then will I also remember yon, who are my ancicnt peo- 
ple. St. Paul tells us, that the Jews will be provoked to 
emulation by the gentiles coming into the church, and 
thercby induced to acknowledge the truth. (See Rom. xi. 
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11, 12. 15. 25. 31.) The conversion of the gentiles is ex- 
pressed in Jeremy, by returning the captivity of Meab, 
Ammon, and Elam, (xlviii. 47. xlix. 6. 39.) and by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Ethiopians, and Syrians, bringing 
presents to God, and acknowledging themselves his ser- 
vants, in the prophecy of Isaiah, (xvili. 7. xix. 24, 20. 
xxiii. 18.) And by the same analogy we are to understand 
the returning of the captivity of Sodom here, of the gentiles 
coming into the church. : 

‘Ver. 54.. That thou mayest bear thine own shame, &c.] 
In the mean time thou shalt bear the shame and punish- 
ment due to thy sins, and shalt bc some sort of comfort to 
thy neighbours,,in being a companion with them in punish- 
‘ment, as theu hast been in wickedness. 

- Ver. 55. When Samaria and her daughters shall return 
to their former estate, then thou and thy daughters shall re- 
turn to your former estate.] When the prophets foretell the 
general conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation, 
they always join Judah and Israel together, as equal 
sharers in that blessing. (Sec xxxvii. 16. 22. and the notes 
there.) 

Ver. 56, 57. For thy sister Sodom was not mentioned by 
thy mouth in the day of thy pride, before thy wickedness was 
discovered.] These words should be joined together in the 
same verse or sentence: God saith te Jerusalem, that in 
the height of her prosperity, before her wickedness so fully 
appeared to the eyes of the world, by the extraordinary 
judgments brought upon her, she did not reflect upon the 
terrible vengeance which befel Sodom, and was designed 
for an example or warning to those that should afterward 
live ungodly, (2 Pet. ii. 6.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 58. As at the ‘ine of thy reproach of the 
daughters of Syria, &c.| The werds begin a-new sentence, 
which may be translated mere perspicuously thus, joining 
them to the following verse: But when it was the time of 
thy becoming the reproach of the daughters of Syria, &c. 
The particle kKemo sometimes signifies when. (Sce Noldius, 
p.431.) The words, with regard to what goes before, im- 
port thus much: In thy prosperity thou didst despise those 
who are no worse than thyself; but since thou hast been 
insulted and invaded by thy neighbours, both Syrians and 
Philistines, whom God hath made use of as executioners 
of his judgments upon thee, thou hast been a remarkable 
instance of his vengeance, and God’s hand hath becn heavy 
upon thee for all thine idolatries and abominations. The 
words relate to the frequent inroads the Syrians and Phi- 
listines made into Judea in the time of king Ahaz. i 
2 Kings xvi. 5. 2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Ver. 59. I will even deal with thee as thou hast adie, 
which hast despised the oath in breaking the ceavenant. | 
That solemn oath and cevenant you entered into with me 
to be my people, and serve no otlier God besides: see 
Deut. xxix. 12. 14. which is likewise represented in this 
chapter, and many other places, undcr the solemnity of a 
marriage-contract. ‘Hlereupon God threatens her, that 
since she had broken her oath and promise, he should not 
think himself obliged to make geod any of the promises 
of favour and protection which he had made to her, but 
would give her up to ruin and desolation. (Sce Numb. 
xiv. 34.) 

Ver. 60. Nevertheless I will remember mi y covenant with 
thee in the days of thy youth.] I will have some regard for 
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you, because you were formerly my people, by virtue of 
the covenant I yao with you at your coming out of Eg gypt: 
(compare ver. 4. 22. of this chapter, and Hos. ii. 15. xi. 1. 
Jer. ii. 2.) at which ‘tine God chose them to be his peculiar 
(See Exod. xix. 5, 6.) 

And I will establish sith thee an everlasting covenant. | 
Such a one as shall never be abolished, viz. that of the gos- 
pel. (See Jer. xxxii. 40. and the note upon that place.) 

Ver. 61. Then shalt thou remember thy ways, and be 
ashamed.| 'The Jews shall be touched with a deep sense 
and remorse for their former provocation, as a necessary 
preparation for their conversion. (Compare xx. 43. xxxvi. 
21. Jer. xxxi.9. 1.5. and see the notes upon these places.) 

When thou shalt receive thy sisters, thine elder and thy 
younger.| See ver. 53. 

And I will give them to thee for daughters.) Jerusalem 
thus restored shall be a type of that heavenly. Jerusalem, 
which is the mother of-us all, (Gal. iy. 26.) And cven in 
the times of the apostles there was a particular deference 
paid to the church of Jerusalem, as the mother-church ‘of 
the Christian world. (Sce Rom. xv. 26, 27.) Accordingly 
she is styled the mother of all churches, by the Second Ge- 
neral Council, in their Synedical Epistle: (sce Theodoret. 
Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 9.) a title which the church of 
Rome now assumes, witheut-any pretence from Scripture 
or antiquity. 

But not by thy covenant.] Not by virtue of that cove- 
nant mentioned ver. 60. you have forfeited all your title to 
its privileges, ver. 59. but by virtue of that new covenant 
which I will make with you, through the Messias. (See 
Jer. xxxi. 31.) 

Ver. 62. And thou shalt know that I am the Lord.}.1 will 
be then as conspicuous in my mercies, as I was before in 
my judgments. (See the note on vi. 7.) 

Ver. 63. That thon mayest remember, and be confounded. | 
Be confounded at the remembrance of thy fermer wicked- 
ness. (See ver.61.) 

And never open thy mouth more, because of thy Gehnet) 
The mercies of the gospel in calling sinners to, repentance, 
and accepting them, notwithstanding their many imperfec- 
tions, do unanswerably confute all claim or pretence to. 
merit. (Sce Rom. iii. 19.) 


CHAP. XVII. 


ARGUMENT. 

Under the parable of two cagles and two vine-branches, 
the prophet figuratively expresses the carrying away Je- 
hoiachin inte captivity by the king of Babylon, who made 
Zedekiah king in his stead. He afterward revolted from 
the king of Babylon, whose vassal he was, and entered 
into an alliance with thekingof Egypt. For this breach 
of his oath and fidelity, God threatens to make him cap- 
tive to that very king from whom he had revolted. 


Ver. 2, P UT forth a riddle.] i.e. A continued metaphor, 
or figurative speech, still pursuing the allegory of an eagle 
and vine in the several parts of the parable: this per- 
haps may make the hearers more attentive te what thou 
speakest. 

Ver. 3. An eagle with great wings.] That is, the king of 
Babylon. (See ver. 12.) Conqucrers are elsewhere repre- 
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sented by eagles, who are birds of prey, and remarkable 
for their swiftness. (See Deut. xxviii. 49. Jer. iv. 18. Hos. 
viii. 1. 

le winged.|] The LX X.and other interpreters trans- 
late the word from the Chaldeo sense of it, of a great stze; 
to avoid the repetition of the same sense over again. 

Came to Lebanon, and cropped off the highest branch of the 
cedar.] i.e. Invaded Judea, or invested Jerusalem, and 
took king Jehoiachin captive. (Sco ver. 12. and compare 
Jer. xxii. 23.) 

Ver. 4. Ani carried it into a land of trafic.) Babylon 
and the country about it, being the seat of a universal mo- 
narchy, must needs have been a place of great trading. 
Strabo takes notice, that the merchants who travelled by 
land to Babylon, went through the country of the Arabians 
called Scenite ; (lib. xvi. p.747.) and vessels of great bur- 
den came up to the walls of it from the Persian Gulf up the 
Euphrates. (Sce Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 26.) rth 

Ver. 5. He took also of the seed of the land.} Of the king’s 
seed, as it is explaincd ver. 18. 7. e. Zedekiah. 

And planted it in a fruitful field; he placed vt by great 
waters, and set it as a willow-tree.] Judea was a fruitful 
country, and well watered ; (see Deut. viil. 7 ) where Ze- 
dckiah flourished as a willow-tree, that thriveth best in a 
moist gronnd. (See Isa. xliv. 4.) 

Ver. 6. And it grew and became a spreading vine of low 
stature, whose branches turned towards him, and the roots 
thereof were under him.] Though he flourished, yet he en- 
joyed but a tributary kingdom under the king of Babylon, 
and acknowledged him as his lord and sovercign. (See 
ver. 14.) 

Ver.7. There was also another great eagle, &c.| Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, with whom Zedekiah made an alliance; 
whereupon that king sent an army to raise the siege of Je- 
rusalem. (See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 18. Jer. xxxvii. 5. 7.) 

This vine did bend her roots towards him, and shot forth 
her branches towards him, &c.] Zcdekiah desired the king 
of Egypt’s assistance and protection. Some render the 
words thus, Shot forth her branches under him from the fur- 
rows where she was planted, that he might water it. 

Ver. 8. It was planted in a good soil, &c.] The words are 
to the same purpose with ver. 5. to shew that Zedekiah’s 
condition was so good under the king of Babylon, that he 
needed not to have broke his oath, out of a desire to better 
it; whereby he involved himsclf and his country in ruin. 
' (See 2 Kings xxiv. 20. and the note upon Jer, xvii. 25.) 

Ver. 9. Shall he not pull up the roots thereof? &c.| Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in return for this perfidiousness, shall destroy 
him and his family. (See 2 Kings xxv. 7.) 

Even without great power.) God will appear visibly on 
the Chaldeans’ side, so there will be no need of great force 
to subdue their enemies. (Sce Jer. xxi. 4. xx xvii. 10.) 

Ver. 10. Shall it not utterly wither when the east wind 
toucheth it?} The prophet compares the Chaldean army to 
a parching wind, that blasts the fruits of the earth, withers 
the leaves of the trees, and makes every thing look naked 
and bare. (See xix. 12. Isa. xxvii. 8. Jer. iv. 11. Hos. 
xiii. 15.) 

Ver. 12. Say now to the rebellious house.| Secii. 5. xii. 9. 

Know ye not what these things mean?) Will ye not ap- 
ply your minds to understand what God speaks to you-? 
And that, whether he directs his speech to you in plain 
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words, or delivers his mind in riddles and parables? (See 
xii. 2. 9. xx. 49.) 

And hath taken the king thereof,and the princes thereof.| 
Jeconiah, and all his princes and offices. (See 2 Kings 
xxiv. 12.) , 

Ver. 18. And hath taken of the king’s seed—and hath 
taken an oath of him.) Hath made Zedekiah swear an oath 
of fealty tohim. (See 2Chron. xxxvi. 13.) 

He hath also taken the mighty of the land.) As hostages 
for the performance of the covenants agreed between him 
and Zedekiali. 

Ver.14. That the kingdom might be base, &c.] Zedekiah 
by this means became only a tributary king, (compare xxix. 
14.) and consequently not in so honourable a condition as 
his predecessors had been; but yet thiswas the only means 
under the present circumstances to support himself and his 
government. 

Ver. 15. But he rebelled against him in sending his am- 
bassadors into Egypt, that they might give him horses and 
much people.| See the note on ver.7. Egypt was a country 
that abounded in horses, of which there was great scarcity 
in Judea. (See 1 Kings ix. 28. Isa. xxxi. 1. xxxvi. 9.) 

Shall he prosper? &c.) This was not only a violation of - 
his oath and covenant, but likewise a breach of that part 
of the Jewish law, (Dent. xvii. 16.) which expressly forbade 
their king to fetch horses out of Egypt, or strengthen himself 
with the alliance of that people. 

Ver.16. In the midst of Babylon he shall die.) Whither 
he shall be carried prisoner. (See xii. 13.) 

Ver. 17. Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty army 
make for him.| See Jer. xxxvii. 7, . 

By casting up mounts.| See Jer. xxxii. 7. 

Ver.18. When, lo, he hath given his hand.) In token of 
entering into a mutual league and covenant. (See Isa. xh. 
13.) Particularly it was a ceremony used when an inferior 
made profession of his subjection to his superior: sec 
1 Chron. xxix. 24. Jer.1.15. Lam. v. 6. where we read that 
the princes and mighty men submitted themselves to Salomon 
the king ; but in the original itis, they gave the hand under 
Solomon. 

Ver. 20. And I will spread my net upon him.} Sec xii. 18. 

And will plead with him there for his trespass.} God is 
said to plead with men, when he places their sins before 
their eyes, and convinces them of their disobedience by 
manifest tokens of his vengeance. (See xx. 36, xx xviii. 22.) 

Ver. 21. And all his fugitives with all his bands shall fall 
by the sword.] See xii. 14. 

Ver. 22. I will also take of the highest branch of the high 
cedar, and will set it.| The prophet, pursuing the same me- 
taphor, foretells the restoration of the royal family of David, 
in such terms as might in some degree be fulfilled at the 
return from the captivity, when Zerubbahel, of the lineage 
of David, had a shadow of kingly authority among the 
Jews, and by his means their church and constitution was 
again restored. But the words do more properly belong 
to Christ and his kingdom, which shall be extended over 
all the world. | 

I will crop off from the young twigs a tender one.) This 
description may fitly be applied to our Saviour, in respect 
to the low estate to which the family of David was then 
reduced, with great humility acknowledged by his mother, 
Luke i. 48, The meanness of his outward condition and 
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appearance is represented by the prophet Isaiah, under the 
same expressions, (liii. 2.) 

Ver. 23. In the mount of the height of Israel will I plant 
it.| The temple stood upon Mount Moriah, (2 Chron. iii. 1.) 
thence styled God’s holy mountain; which expression is 
often used in the prophets to denote the Christian church ; 
which is described as a city set on a Iill, and conspicuous 
to all the world. (See xx. 40. and the note upon Isa. ii. 2.) 

And it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit.] The 
living members of the church are compared to fruitful 
trees, and flourishing branches. ‘(See Psal. i. 3. xcil. 2. 
John xv. 5. 8.) 

And under itshall dwell all fowl of every ey i. @. Of 
every kind. A powerful, especially if it be an easy govern- 
ment, is a shelter and security to all its subjects. (Com- 
pare xxxi. 6. Dan. iv. 12.) .Such shall be the kingdom of 
Christ to all that submit themselves to his laws. 

Ver. 24. And all the trees of the field shali know that I 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, have exalted the 
low tree, &c.] Christ's kingdom shall by degrees exalt 
itself above all the kingdoms of the world; and shall at 
length put an end to them, and itself continue unto all 
eternity. (See Dan. iv. 35. 44. vii. 27. Luke i. 33. 1 Cor. 
xv, 24. 

I the Lord have spoken it, and have done it.| The pro- 
phets often speak of future events as if they were already 
accomplished, to assure us that they shall certainly come 
to pass. (See the note upon Isa. xxi.9.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The calamities which ushered in and attended the capti- 
vity of the Jews, were expressly threatened as punish- 
ments of the idolatries and other sins of their ancestors. 
(See Jer. xv. 4.) This made the Jews of the present 
age complain of God’s dealing hardly with them, in pu- 
nishing them for the sins of their forefathers. ‘This chap- 
ter contains an answer to the objection, importing that 
even under their captivily they should find their condi- 
tion better or worse, according as they behaved them- 
selves; and withal laying before them God’s eternal 


rules of justice, with regard to the rewards and punish- 


ments of the next life, when he will judge every man ac- 
cording to his works, and every mau u shall bear his own 
burden. 


Ver. 2. Whuar mean ye, that ye use this proverb concern- 
ing the laud of Israel?] With respect to the desolations 
made in it by sword, famine, and pestilence. (See vi, 2, 3, 
&e. vii. 2.) 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.] i. e. The present generation is pu- 
nished for the offences committed by their forefathers, par- 
ticularly for the sins committed in the time of Manassch, 
king of Judah. (See2 Kings xxiii.26. Jer. xv.4. xxxi, 29. 
Lam. v.7.) This proverb had likewise a profane sense im- 
plied in it, and insinuated that the present age was not re- 
markably worse than those that had gone before it, and so 
did not deserve to be made an extraordinary example of 
God’s vengeance. 

’ Ver. 3. As I live, saith the Lord, ye shall not have occasion 
fo use this nas any more in Bo | I wt make such a 
YOL. Iv. 


“among you. 
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visible discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, 
between those that tread in the steps of their forefathers, 
and those who take warning by their examples, that you 
shall not have any farther occasion to use this proverb 
God expressly threatens to visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament; (see Exod. xx. 5. Matt. xxiii. 35.) but this is to be 
understood only with respect to the temporal punishments 
of this world (and these he doth not always inflict in an 
exact proportion to the demerits of those that suffer), not 
with respect to the eternal punishments of the next. Sec 
Bishop Sanderson’s third Sermon upon 1 Kings xxi. 29. 
“The Scripture takes notice of a certain measure of ini- 
quity, which is filling up from one generation to another, 
till at last it makes a nation or family ripe for destruction. 
And although those persons on whom this vengeance falls, 
suffer no more than their own personal sins deserved ; yet, 
because the sins of former generations, which they equal 
or outdo, make it time for God utterly to destroy them, 
the punishments due to the sins of many ages and genera- 
tions are said to fall upon them.” (See Matt. xxiii. Bo, 36. 
Dr. Sherlock, of Providence, chap. §.) 

Ver. 4.- Behold, all souls are mine.] As they are a!l 
equally my creatures, so my dealings with them shall be 
without prejudice or partiality. 

The soul that sinneth, it shall die.] Death is the wages of 
sin, and all men being sinners, the sentence of temporal 
death passes equally upon them all. But as Jife signifies 
in general all that happiness which attends God’s favour, 
so death denotes all those punishments which are the 
effects of the Divine displeasure: (sec 2 Sam. xii. 13.) uncer 
which are comprehended the miseries of the next world; 
and these shall be allotted to men according to their de- 
serts, without any regard to the faults of their ancestérs, 
which shall not then be laid to their charge, or taken isto 
account to aggravate their guilt. The words dying, ind 
death, are often used in the New Testament for the punish- 
ments of the next world: (see particularly Rom. viii. 18.) 
and they are expressed by the second death, Rev. xx. 14. 
an expression used among the. Jews, and found in the 
Targum upon Deut. xxxiii. 6. 

As the prophets instruct men in the practice of inward 
and evangelical rightcousness, and in order to it speak 
slightingly of the mcre external duties of religion; (sec 
Isa. i. 11, &c. Jer. vil. 22, 23.) so they raise men’s minds to 
look beyond the temporal promises and threatenings of the 
law, to the eternal rewards and punishments of. anothcr 
life. (See Isa. Ixvi. 24. Dan. xii. 2.) In both which re- 
spects ‘they prepared men’s minds for the reception of the 
gospel when it should be revealed. 

Ver. 6. And hath not eaten upon the mountains.} Idola- 
trous worship was commonly performed upon mountains 
or high places: (see vi. 13. xvi. 16. 44. xx. 28.) and eating 
part of the sacrifice, was properly maintaining communioii 
with the idol to whom it was offered. (See Exod. xxxiv. 
15. 1 Cor. x. 20, 21.) 

Neither hath lifted up his eyes to the idols of the house 
of Israel.] Lifting up the eyes, is a posture of religious 
worship or adoration. (Sce Deut. iv. 19, Psal. exxi. I. 
exxiii. 1.) 

- Ver. 7. Hath restored to the debtor his pledge.) God 
commanded the Jews not to detain any pledge they took 
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from a poor man all night; which was, in effect, to enjoin 
them to lend to the poor without cither pawn or usury. 
(See Exod. xxii. 25, 26. Deut. xxiv. 12, 13.) 

Ver. 8. He that hath not given upon usury, neither hath 
taken any increase.| Usury, when it is exacted from tho 


poor, hath been generally cried out upon as no better than 


oppression, and is particularly forbidden by the law. (See 
Exod. xxii. 15. Lev. xxv. 35, 36. Nehem. v. 1. 7. Jer. xv. 
10.) It is probable that this sort of usury is chiefly here 
meant, because it is joined with oppression, violence, and 
want of charity. 

Ver. 9. He shall surely live.] Sec the note on xx. 11. 

Ver. 13. His blood shall be upon him.] His destruction 
is owing wholly to himself. (See xxxiii. 4.) 

Ver. 19. Yet say ye, Why? doth not the son bear the 
iniquity of the father?] The Jews still appealed to their 
own experience, as the ground of their complaint men- 
fioned ver. 2. 

When the son hath done that which ts lawful and right 
—he shall surely live.] In like manner, if ye had forsaken 
your fathers’ sins, you might have escaped those judg- 
ments I denounced against your fathers. (Sec the note 
upon Jer. xvii. 25.) But since ye have continued in their 
abominations, the punishments due to them justly come 
upon you. 

Ver. 20. The soul that sinneth, it shall die.| See the 
notes upon ver. 3, 4. 

Ver. 22. They shall not be mentioned to him.] Or, re- 
membered against him: God is said in Scripture fo re- 
member men’s sins, when he punishes them; (see Jer. xiv. 
10. Hos. viii. 13.) and to forget them when he pardons 
them, (Jer. xxxi. 84. Amos vili. 7.) 

Ver. 23. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? &c.| In conformity to this doctrine, the New 
Testament instructs us, that God would have all men fo be 
saved, and is not willing that any should perish, (1 Tim. 
ii, 4. 2 Pet. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 24. All his righteduanees that he hath done shall not 
be mentioned.] For, Better had it been for him not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than after he hath known 
it, fo turn aside from the holy commandment, (2 Pet. ii. 21.) 
Such a one sins against a clearer light and greater convic- 
tions, and withal is guilty of the greatest ingratitude, in 
doing despite unto the Spirit of grace. 

Ver. 25. Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal, 
&c.] The declarations I have so often repeated concerning 
the eternal rewards and punishments allotted to the righte- 
ous and the wicked, are sufficient to vindicate the justice 
of my proceedings against all your objections. 

Ver. 26, 27. When a righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness, &c.] It is an opinion that prevails among 
the Jews even till this day, that at the day of judgment.a 
considerable number of good actions shall overbalance 
men’s evil ones. (See xxxiii. 13.) So they thought it a 
hard case for a man, who had been righteous the far great- 
est part of his life, if he did at last commit iniquity, that 
his former righteousness should avail him nothing. In op- 
position to this doctrine, God here declares, that a righte- 
ous man sinning, and not repenting, should dic in his 
Sins; and that a wicked man, upon his repentance, should 
save his soul alive. 

Ver. 30. Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, 
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every one according to his ways.) You complain of the in- 
justice of my ways or proceedings; but if I judge you ac- 
cording to the desert of your ways, you will certainly be all 
found ‘guilty, and nothing but repentance and true centri- 
tion can avert that ruin your sins threaten you with. 

Ver. 31. And make you a new heart, and a new spirit.) 
The prophets often exhort the Jews to an inward purity 
and holiness, thereby to take them off from relying upon 
an outward legal righteousness, and an exactness in the 
observance of the ritual parts of the law. (Sec the note upon 
ver. 4.) By thus instructing them in a more excellent way 
of serving God, than the ceremonial Jaw did directly pre- 
scribe, they prepared their minds for receiving those truths 
which the gospel would more fully discover. God pro- 
mises, xxxvi. 26. to give them a new heart, and to put within 
them a new spirit ; here he exhorts them to make themselves 
anew heart, and a new spirit. Which difference of ex- 
pression is thus to be reconciled, that although God works 
in us to will and to do, and is tho first mover in our regene- 
ration, yet we must work together with his grace, at least 
willingly receive it, and not quench or resist its motions. 
(See the note upon Jer. xxxi. 18.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

Under the parable of a lion’s whelps, the prophet describes 
the sad catastrophe of the two kings of Judah, Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiakim; and under the figure of a vine, he repre- 
sents the desolation and captivity of the whole people. 


Ver. 1. TW4Ke thou up a lamentation for the princes of 
Israel.] The expression alludes to the mournful ditties used 
at funerals. (Compare xxvi. 17. xxvii. 2.) Such a la- 
mentation the prophet is directed to apply to the mournful 
estate of the royal family of Judah; particularly with re- 
spect to Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim. 

Ver. 2. What is thy mother?] ‘The prophet proposes a 
question that may be applicd to each prince distinctly. 

What is thy mother? a lioness, &c.| The land of Judea, 
thy native country, (see ver. 10.) is become cruel and 
bloody; (compare Psal. xxxiv. 10. Nahum ii. 11, 12.) and 
hath taught her princes and rulers to govern by cruelty 
and oppressions. (See vil. 23. xxil. 27. Jer. xxii. 17. 
Zeph. iii. 3.) 

Ver. 3. She iehaiih up one of her whelps: if became a 
young lion.) Compare ver. 6. This is meant of Jehoahaz, 
who followed not the good example of his father Josiah, 
but the evil practices of the wicked kings his predecessors. 
(See 2 Kings xxiii. 32.) 

Ver. 4. The nations also heard of him, &c.] Pharaoh-Ne- 
choh, king of Egypt, hearing his ill character, deposed him, 
and made him a prisoner. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 33. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 4.) 

- He was taken in their pit.) The expression allude to 
those pitfalls and snares which are made to take wild 
beasts. 

Ver. 5. Then she took another of her whelps.| Jehoiakim 
was set up king in his brother’s stead, by the king of Egypt, 
who, by his victory over Josiah, had made himself master 
of Judea: (2Kings xxiii. 33, 34.) but yet Pharaoh seems to 
have done this by the joint consent of the people, who had 
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before set up Jehoiakim’s yeunger brother, without asking 
the king of Egypt’s consent. 
Ver. 6. He went up and down among the lions, &c.] He 


learned and practised all the methods of tyranny and op- 


pression. (See Jer. xxii. 13. 17. xxxvii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And he knew their desolate places.] Or, He knew 
their palaces, as the word armenoth is translated, Amos 
i.7. And the word almenoth here used is equivalent to ar- 
menoth. (See Isa. xiii. 22.) Jehoiakim made himself mas- 
ter of the riches and pleasant seats of the great men of 
the land. 

Ver. 8,9. Then the allies set against him on every side, 
&c.] The Chaldeans, and theirneighbours and allies,invaded 
Judea, and afterward besieged Jerusalem, and took Jehoi- 
akim prisoner. (Sec 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6.) 

And spread their net over him: he was taken in ther pit.} 
See ver. 4. and compare xii. 13. 

Ver. 9. That his voice should no more be heard upon the 
mountains of Israel.| The words allude to a lion’s seeking 
his prey upon the mountains. 
land of Israel by the mountains ie Israel. 
upen vi. 2.) 

Ver. 10. Thy mother is like a vine in thy blood, &c.] The 
country of Judea, from whence the royal family have their 
original, was like a fruitful vine in a flourishing condition. 
(See xvii. 5, 6.) i 

Ver. 11. And she had strong rods for the sceptres of them 
that bare rule.| From her sprung sovereign princes, who 
were themselves very pewcrful, and made their people 
appear considerable among their neighbours. A red or 
sceptre is an emblem of authority. (See Isa. ix. 4. x. 5. 
Jer. xlviii. 17.) 

Her stature was exalted among the thick branches.) Com- 
pare xxxi. 3. Dan. iv. 11. 

Ver. 12. But she was plucked up in fury.] God in his an- 
ger removed her out of her land. (Cempare Psal. ili. 5. 
J cr. xii. 14.) 

The east wind dried up her fruits.} See xvii. 10. 

Her strong rods are broken and withered.| Her kings and 
princes were subdued and made captives. 

The fire consumed them.| God’s anger destroyed them, as 
fire consumeth the branches of a tree when it is withered. 
(See xv. 4.) God’s wrath is often comparcd to fire. (Sce 
xxx. 8.) 

Ver. 13. And now she is planted in the wilderness, in a 
dry and thirsty land.| A great part of her people are car- 
ried captive, where their condition is as much different 
frem what it was formerly, as the condition ef a tree is 
when it is removed out of a rich soil into a dry and barren 
ground. The Jews suffered several captivitics before that 
final one which ended in the destruction of their, temple 
and government. (Sce 2 Kings xxiv. 12. Jer. lii. 28, Dan. 
i. 3.) 

Ver. 14. And fire is gone out of a rod of her branches, 
which hath devoured her fruit, &c.] Zedekiah’s breaking 
his oath of fealty to the king ef Babylen, hath been the oc- 
casion of the utter destruction of the reyal family, and the 
entire ruin of the government. (See xvii. 18, 19. 2 Kings 
Xxiv. 20.) ‘ 

This is a lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation. | 

This is matter of present lamentation, and shall be so to 
aftertimes. ‘ 


(See the note 
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Ezekiel often expresses the | 
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CHAP. XX. 


ARGUMENT. 

This chapter centains a rehearsal of the rebcllions. and 
idolatries of the Jews, from thcir going out of Egypt to 
that very day. The prophet afterward foretells thcir 
conversion and restoration. The last five verses contain 

_ a prophecy against Jerusalem. 


Ver. 1. Anp it came to passin the seventh year, &c.| Of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity. (Compare i. 2. viii. 1.) All the pro- 
phecies recorded from the eighth chapter to this probably 
belong to the sixth year of that captivity. 

Certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the Lord, 
&c.| See the note on viii..1. 

Ver. 3. I will not be inquired of by you.| You shall not 
receive such an answer as you expect, but such as your 
hypocrisy, deserves. (See ver. 31. xiv. 3, 4.) 

Ver.4. Wilt thou judge them?) Wilt thou plead for them? 
as our margin reads, or defend their cause? But the words 
may perhaps be more significantly translated, Wilt thou 
not judge them? i.e. Wilt thou net reprove or condemn 
them? Noldius observes in his Concordance, p. 233. that 
he, the particle of interrogation, which answers the Latin 
particle an, is often equivalent to the negative annon, and 
is to be translated, Is it not? (See ver. 30. of this chapter, 
and xxxviii. 17.) In which sense it is understood by our 
translators, 2 Sam. xxiii, 17. ‘and so it should be rendered 
1 Sam. ii. 27. Did I not plainly appear to the house of thy 
father? &c. 

Son of man.] Sce ii. 1. 

Ver. 5. Inthe day when I lifted up my hand fo the seed of 
the house of Jacob.] When I entered into a solemn covenant 
with them, pursuant to the oath which I had sworn to their 
fathers. (See Exod. vi.8.) Lifting up the hand was a ccre- 
mony used in taking an oath, (see Gen. xiv. 22.) and there- 
upen applied to God himself, Deut. xxxii. 40. The same 
expression is used ver. 6, 15. 23. 42. of this chapter. . The 
same ceremony in taking an oath is mentioned by Homer, 
Evxero x&ipag avacywv. 

And made myself known unto them.} By appearing unto 
Moses, and shewing myself present among them by the 
wonders I wrought for their deliverance. ° 

Saying, I am the Lord your God.] Tam the God whom 
you ought to serve, and nonc else. (See Exed. xx. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 6. Into a land which I had espied for them.] I per- 
formed the office of a spy, before those that were sent to 
search out the land, Numb. xiii. 16. and chose it out ef all 
others fo bestew it upon them. So Ged is said to go before 
them to search out a place to pitch their tentsin, Deut. 1. 33. 
Numb. x. 33. The expressions in both places impert, that 

every step the people took, till their scttlement in the land 
ef Ganaan, was under the immediate care and cenduct of 
Providence. 

Flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory of all 
lands.| Judea is often called a land flowing with milk and 
honey, both upon account of its own fruitfulness, the seed 
sown frequently bringing forth a hundred-fold; (sce Gen. 
xxvi.12. Matt. xiii.8.)and also from God’s particular bless- 
ing upon it. (Scc Deut. xi.12.) The great numbers of inha- 
bitants which it nourished is an evident proof of its fertility. 
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(Sce the note on Jer. xxxiii, 22.) It might justly be called 
the glory of all lands, because it was the place of God’s 
especial residence. (See Psal. xlviii. 2. Dan. xi. 16. 
41. 45.) 

Ver. 7. Cast ye away every man the abominations of his 
eyes.) Lift not up your eyes to idols. (Sce xviii. 6.) One 
of the chief allurements to the worship of images is, that, by 
way of indulgence to men’s imaginations, they exhibit a 
visible object of adoration. ‘This was what the Israelites 
were so fond of, when they said te Aaron, “Make us gods 
to go before us,” Exod. xxxii. 1. 

And defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt.) 'The 
Israelites, while they dwelt in Egypt, learned the idolatries 
of that country. (See xxiii. 3. 8. Lev. xvii. 7. xviil. 3. 
Deut. xxix. 16. Josh. xxiv. 14.) Some learned men sup- 
pose that the golden calf was copied from the Egyptian 
idolatry. (See Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. lib. i 
cap.4.) | 

Ver. 8. Then I said, I will pour out my fury upon them, 
—in the miilst of the land of Egypt.) Such a threatening as 
this is no where recorded in Scripture, no more than that 
which follows, ver. 23. of thischapter. Without question 
God might have justly cut them off in Egypt, for the idol- 
atries and other sins they had there committed, and never 
exerted his power for their deliverance. 

Ver. 9. But [wrought for my name’s sake, that it should 
not be polluted, &c.| Thisis elsewhere assigned as the rea- 
son why God did not punish the Israelites according to 
their deserts: viz. because it would turn to God’s dishonour 
in the judgment of the heathen world, as if he were not able 
to make good those gracious promises he had given them. 
(Sce xxxvi. 21, 22. Exod. xxxii.12. Numb. xiv. 18, &c. 
Deut. ix. 28.) This was a proper consideration to check 
the vain presumption of the Jews, who imagined that God’s 
gracious dealings with them were owing to their own de- 
serts. (See ver. 44. of this chapter, and xxxvi. 22.) 

Ver. 11. And I gave them my statutes.] A favour not 
afforded to other nations. (Seo Deut. iv. 8. Psal. exlvii. 20.) 
Such a treasure as David prizes above thousands of gold 
and silver, Psal. exix. 72. 

Which ifa man do, he shall even live in them.) By life is 
meant, in the Old Testament, all that happiness which. is 
contained in the literal sense of the promises helonging to 
that covenant. (Compare ver. 25. Deut. xxx. 15, &c. Psal. 
Ixix. 32. Amos v. 4.) Under these were mystically com- 
prehended the promises of a better life, wherein God will 
bestow upon his servants the peculiar marks of his favour. 
(See Psal. xvi. 11.) These promises were made over to 
the Jews, upon condition of their punctual obedience to the 
whole law: (Lev. xviii. 5. xxvi. 3, &c. Deut. xxvii. 26.) 
and several persons, under that dispensation, are styled 
blameless, by reason of the sincerity of their obedience, 
though it was not perfect or unsinning. (See Luke i. 6. 
Philip. iii. 6.) But if we understand the forementioned 
condition in its rigorous sense, as implying an exact and 
unsinning obedience, and as the word life contains the pro- 
mise of eternal life under it, which promise the Jews ex- 
pected and hoped to obtain: (see Matt. xix. 16, 17. Acts 
xxxvi. 6, 7.) 1 say, the condition of the old covenant thus 
expounded, as it was impossible to be performed, so no 
person could lay claim to eternal life by virtue of any pro- 
mise therein contained. From whence St. Paul infers the 
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necessity of seeking to Christ, and laying holdof the pro- 
mises of his gospel, for Aas obtaining justification and eter 
nal life. (Gal. iii. 12. 21.) 

Ver. 12. Moreover ri gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign 
between me and them, &c.] The setting apart the seventh 
day for God’s worship, was a sign of his sctting apart the 
Jews to be his peculiar people, and the worshippers of the 
true God, who in six days made heaven and earth, and rested 
the seventh day. (See Exod. xxxi. 13. 17. Nehem. ix. 14.) 
The sabbath likewise was instituted as a memorial of their 
deliverance out of Egypt, and the rest they enjoyed after- 
ward.. (See Deut. v. 15.) 

Ver. 13. But the house of Israel rebelled against me in the 
wilderness.| See Numb. xiv. 22. Psal. Ixxviii. 40. xev. 
S—10. 

And my sabbaths they greatly polluted.] Particularly in 
their going to gather manna on that day, against my ex- 
press command, confirmed by an extraordinary descent of 
the manna on the day foregoing, (Exod. xvi. 25, &c:) . 

Ver. 14. But I wrought for my name's sake, &c.] See 
ver. 9. 

Ver. 15. Yet also I lifted up my hand to them in the wil- 
derness, that I would not bring them into the land which I 
had given them.) I solemnly swore (sec ver. 5.) they should 
not enter into that rest which I had designed for them. (See 
Numb. xiv. 28. Psal. xcv. 11. cvi. 26.) 

Ver. 16. For their heart went after their idols. They still 
had a hankering after the idolatries they had learned in 
Egypt, to Which: they added new idols, which they had seen 
in the countries through which they travelled; viz. the idols 
of the Midianites, Amorites, &e. (Sce Numb. xv. 39. xxv. 
2. Deut. xxix. 16, 17. Amos v. 25, 26. compared with Acts 
vii, 42.) 

Ver. 17. Nevertheless mine eyes spared them, &c.] See 
Psal. Ixxviii. 38. 

Ver. 18. But I said unto their children in the wilderness, 
Walk ye not in the statutes of your fathers, &c.| This refers 
to the many: pathetical exhortations contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy, particularly those in the twenty-ninth, thir- 
tieth, thirty-first, and thirty-second chapters, which were 
uttered after that rebellious generation were all consumed, 
according as God had threatened them: (sce Numb. xiv. 
32, dd. XXVi. 64, G5.) and were designed as warnings to 
succeeding generations. (See Deut. xxxi. 16. 2: 

Ver. 21. Notwithstanding the children rebelled against 
me.| See Numb. xxi. 5. xxv. 2. Deut. ix. 24. xxix. 18, 19. 
xxxi. 27. Psal. Ixxviii. 82. 

They polluted my sabbaths.| Profaning the sabbath and 
committing idolatry are often joined together: (see ver. 


16. 24. xxii. 8, 9. xxiii. 87, 38. 1 Maccab. i. 45.) one great 


end of instituting the sabbath being to preserve the. Jews 
from falling into ‘idolatry. (See ver. 12.) 

Then I said, I will pour out my fury upon them, &c.] God 
did punish the posterity of that rebellious generation very 
severely for their sins, particularly for their idolatry and 
fornication in the matter of Peor, Numb. xxv. 5. 9. 

Ver. 23. Ilifted up my hand unto them also in the wil- 
derness, that I would scatter them among the heathen, &c.] 
St. Jerome observes upon the place, that we do not. read 
of any particular threatening denounced against the chil- 
dren of that rebellious generation. But the words may re- 
late to those general denunciations against their disobe- 
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dience, which we find recorded, de xxvi. Deut. xxviii. 
xxix. 20, &c. xxxi. 17, xxxil. 22, 

Ver. 25. Wherefore I gave them oh statutes, that were 
not good, &c.] This some understand of the ccremonial 
law, as if it were given purely to be a check and restraint 
to that perverse Beple, consisting of numerous rites and 
observances, many of which had no intrinsic goodness in 
them. But I conceive the statutcs here spoken of to be 
of a different nature from those mentioned ver. 11. because 
they have a quite contrary character given them ; therefore 
I take the words to import, that God, in a just judgment 
for their disobedience to his own laws, gave them up to a 
reprobate mind,’and suffered them to walk after the idola- 
trous and impious customs of the heathens round about 
them. And whereas, by obeying the laws and ordinances 
which he had given fliém: they might have lived happily, 
(ver. 11.) they became slaves to the vile and cruel practices 
of the heathen idolatries, so as to offer up their very chil- 
dren in sacrifice to idols, to the utter destruction of them- 
sclves and their posterity, (ver. 26.) This will appear to 
be the sense of the text, if we compare it with ver. 39. 
and with Deut. iv. 28. xxviii. 36. Jer. xvi. 13. in which 
texts God threatens them as a punishment for their neglect 
of his worship, to disperse them into the heathen countries, 
and thereby deprive them of an opportunity of serving him 
in public, and expose them to the peril of being seduced to 
idols. Just as David complains to Saul of the hardship of 
his exile, that it did lay him open to the temptation of serv- 
ing the heathen gods, (1 Sam. xxvi.19.) 

Ver. 26. And I polluted them in their own gifts.] I suf- 
fered them to pollute themselves (so the form hiphil is else- 
where used in the sense of permission: see the note on 
Isa. Ixiii. 17.) in those very gifts which by the law they 
were to dedicate to my service. (See ver. 31. and xvi. 
20, 21.) 

In that they caused to pass through the fire all that opens 
the womb.| In offering their first-born sons in sacrifice to 
Moloch; the expression of passing through the fire is ex- 
plained in the note upon Jer. xxxii. 35. 

That I might make them desolate.| Their sin brought its 
own punishment along with it, destroying the hopes of fa- 
milies, and bringing them to utter desolation. 

To the end that they might know that I am the Lord.]| See 
the note upon vi. 7. 

Ver. 27, 28. Yet in this your fathers have blusphemed me, 

&c.] Or, Moreover in this, &c. The prophet procceds to 
speak of other instances of idolatry which thcir fathers 
were guilty of after their settlement in the land of Canaan; 
and in which their postcrity imitated them. 
Then they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, &c.] 
Offering sacrifice upon mountains’ or high places was a 
picce of service at first performed by the Jews to the true 
God, before the temple was built: (sce 1 Kings iii. 2.) and 
afterward was permitted for that purpose by godly kings, 
who were zcalous in putting down all sorts ofidolatry. (Sce 
1 Kings xv. 14. xxii. 43. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 17.) But by de- 
grecs those places became appropriated to idolatrous wor- 
ship, and upon that score are severcly condemned. (See 
vi. 13. xviii. 6. 2 Kings xxiii. 5. Isa. lvii. 5.) 

There they presented the provocation of their offering ; 
there also they made their sweet savour.| This is to be 
understood of their meat-offerings, being distinguished 
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from their sacrifices already mentioned. The word in the 
Hebrew is mincha, which might more properly be rendered 
bread-offering, as appears by the several kinds of it rec- 


_koned up Lev. ii. and answers to the mola or fartum of the 


Romans. The meat-offcring was particularly styled an 
offering of a sweet savour; (see xvi. 19.) but being offered 
to idols, it became abominable, and was turned into a pro- 
vocation. 

Ver. 29. What is the high place whereunto ye go? &c.] 
The word Bamah signifies an altar as well as a high place: 
(sce the note on xvi. 16.) so the sense seems to be, What 
name is this altar called by, which you frequent? meaning, 
it is likely, the very altar belonging to the temple; is it not 
called Bamah at this very time? which word properly de- 
notes a, high place. An evident token that idolatry is so 
much practised among you, that it hath occasioned the 
changing the very names of the places and things dedicated 
to God’s worship. So that instead of the word Mizbeach, 
the name which God appropriated to his own altar, the 
place _is usually called Bamah, a name taken from an 
idolatrous custom. Or the words may be expounded of 
some noted high place, which the Jews frequented to 
perform their idolatrous worship: and then the sense will 
be to this purpose: What-is this high place, or Bamah, 
which you frequent? Who bid you call it so? I named my 
altar Mizbeach,; but this place had its name from the hea- 
then idolatry, and it still retains it. 

Ver. 30. Areye polluted after the manner of your fathers? 
&e.] The reproof would be more vehement if the words 
were rendered thus, Are ye not polluted after the manner of 
your fathers, and do ye not commit whoredom? &c. i.e. Do 
ye not walk in your fathers’ sins and idolatries? notwith- 
standing all the warnings I have given you, and the severe 
instances of my displeasure against their practices, which 
ought to have terrified you from following their ill example. 
The particle of interrogation often implies a negative in it, 
as hath been observed upon the fourth verse of this chap- 
ter; to which sense the Vulgar Latin renders this verse, 
Certe in viis patrum vestrorum polluimini, &c. 

Ver. 31. For when you offer your gifts, &c.} See ver. 26. 

And shall I be inquired of by you?] Sec ver. 3. 

Ver. 32. And that which comes into your mind shall not 
be at all, &c.] We find by the Scripture history that the 
Jews had all along a fond desire of worshipping the gods 
of their neighbours, and could not bear that imputation of 
singularity which their peculiar way of worship exposed 
them to. They thought likewise by this means to live more 
undisturbedly among the heathens, whither they were led 
captive. God tells them here, that he will prevent this pur- 
pose of theirs from taking effect. And we find, from the 
very time of their return from the Babylonish captivity, 
they have been very cautious of committing idolatry, and 
scrupulous of making the least approaches towards it. 

Ver. 33. Surely with a mighty hand, and stretched-out 
arm, and with fury poured out, will I rule over you.] I will 
no longer try to reclaim you by the gentle mcthods of pa- 
tience and forbearance, but will govern you as masters do 
ill servants, by stripcs and corrections, and by this means 
cure you of your nafs after the heathen customs ond 
idolatrics. 

Ver. 84. And I will bring you out from the people, and 
gather you sot of the countries wherein ye are scattered with 
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a mighty hand, &c.| This some understand of God's bring- 
ing his people out of the countries of the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and other neighbouring nations, whither many of 
them were carried captive, or went as voluntary exiles be- 
fore the general captivity, by the Chaldeans. (See Jer. xii. 
14. x]. 11.) But I conceive it is rather to be understood of 
the general restoration of the Jewish nation from the several 
parts of the world where they are dispersed; an event often 
spoken of in the prophets. - (See ver. 38. 41. and compare 
this and the following verses with several passages in the 
thirty-fourth, thirty-sixth, and thirty-seventh chapters of 
this prophecy.) 

Ver. 85. And I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
people.| 'The wilderness of the people may be equivalent to 
the country where they sqjourn; (ver. 38.) so as to signify 
either the several dispersions of the Jewish nation, or rather 
some particular place or country through which they are 
to pass, in order to their return into their own land. The 
dissolution of a government is expressed in Scripture by a 
wilderness state. (See xix.13.) The Jews going into cap- 
tivity, are said to go out of the city, and dwell in the field: 
(Micah iv. 10.) and the church under persecution is repre- 
sented as flying into the wilderness, (Rev. xii. 14.) The 
phrase does likewise allude to the wilderness through which 
the Jews passed to the land of Canaan, in order to the trial 
of the obedient, and the destruction of the rebellious. (Com- 
pare ver. 36. 38. xxxviii. 8. and Hos. ii. 14.) 

And there will I plead with you face to face.) I will con- 
vict you of your crimes, so that you shall not be able to 
deny your guilt, but shall humbly acknowledge that you 
have deserved those punishments I have, or shall bring 
upon you. (Compare xvii. 20. xxxviii. 22. and see the 
note upon Jer. li. 9.) 

Ver. 36. Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wil- 
derness of the land of Eqgypt.| This relates to that solemn, 
sentence, confirmed by an oath, whereby God irreversibly 
doomed the rebellious Israelites to perish in the wilderness, 
and never to enter into the land of promise. (Numb. xiv. 
28. &e.) 

Ver. 37. And I will cause you to pass under the rod.] I 
will take an exact account of you, as a shepherd does of 
his flock, and will sever between the good and the bad, be- 
tween the sheep and the goats. (Sec xxxiv. 17.) The ex- 
pression alludes to the custom of the shepherds, who num- 
ber their cattle by striking every one of them witha rod. 
(See Lev. xxvii. 32. Jer. xxxili. 18.) 

And I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.) I. 


will make you sensible that I have not forgotten my pro- 


mises to your fathers, though you have forgotten your 
obligations to me, and the engagements implied in your 
entering into covenant with me. The words may be ren- 
dered, I will bring you into the discipline of the covenant ; 
the Hebrew verbs yasar and asar being of promiscuous 
signification; and then the sense will be, I will revenge 
upon you the quarrel of my covenant, (Lev. xxvi. 25.) and 
assert my authority over you, by bringing you under chas- 
tiscment, in order to your correction. (See Amos iii. 2.) 
Ver. 38. And Iwill purge out from among you the rebels. | 
Y will separate the righteous from the wicked, (sec ver. 37.) 
in order to destroy the latter, as I did the rebellious Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. (Numb. xiv. 29, 30.), Compare 
Ezek. xi. 21. xxxiy. 17, 20. Dan. xii. 1. Amos ix. 9, 10. 
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where it is expressly said, that only those shall be delivered, 
who are written in the book of the living. 

Twill bring them forth out of the, country where they so- 
journ ; and they shall not enter into the land of Israel.| See 
the note on ver. 35. The word country in the singular num- 
ber may be equivalent to countries in the plnral, ver. 41. 
The sentence alludes, as the former does, to the judgment 
denounced upon the rebellious Israelites, that their car- 
casses should fall in the wilderness, and themselves never 
enter into the land of Canaan ; which shall be only a por- 
tion for the righteous among them. This text, among many 
others, favours the opinion maintained by several authors, 
both ancient and modern, that the Jews, upon their conver- 
sion, shall return into their own land. (Compare xi. 14. 
XXViii. 25. see the note there, xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24.) 

Ver. 39. As for you, O house of Israel.| You of the pre- 
sent generation. 

Go ye, serve ye every one his idols, &c.] An ironical per- 
mission, full of indignation and rebuke, sharply upbraiding 
them for despising those many warnings God had given 
them: and implying, that he was now resolved to forsake 
them, and give them up to strong delusions, as a justjudg- 
ment for their abuse of the means of grace so long offered 
to them, and still rejected by them. (Compare Amos iv. 4. 
Psal. Ixxxi. 11, 12. Rom. i. 28.2 Thess. ii. 11. and see the 
note upon ver. 25. of this chapter.) 

But pollute ye my name no more with your gifts, and with 
your idols.| Whilst you offer your gifts, and make a present 
of your children to idols, (see ver. 26. 31.) do not call 
yourselves any longer my servants, nor pretend to pay 
your devotions in my temple, and thereby bring a reproach 
upon my name and worship. (See xxiii. 37—39.) 

Ver. 40. For in my holy mountain, tn the mountain of 
the height of Israel.| In the Christian church, called God’s 
holy mountain, in allusion to the temple at Jerusalem, 
built upon Mount Moriah. (See the notes upon xvii. 28. 
Isa. 1. 2.) The prophet speaks here of the Jews as con- 
verted and united to the Christian church; though some 
learned men aro willing to believe, that, upon their conver- 
sion and return to their own country, certain privileges 
shall belong to the earthly Jerusalem, as the metropolis of 
that nation. (See Isa. lxv. 18, 19. Ixvi. 20. Jer. iii. 17. 
Joel iii. 17, &c.) 

There shall all the house of Israel, all of them in the land, 
serve me.| There shall be no more any such separation 
among you, as was when the ten tribes forsook the wor- 
ship of God at Jerusalem. (Sec xxxvii. 22, 23.) - 

There will I accept them, and there will I require your 
offerings and the first-fruits of your oblations, &ce.] Requir- 
ing signifies the same with accepting, by a.metonymy of 
the cause for the effect ; just as seeking is sometimes used 
for finding. (See Isa.lxv.1.) In the same sense God is 
said not to require such instances of worship, in which he 
takes no delight, (Isa.i.11.) Offerings signify in gencral 
every thing devoted to God’s service, so as to comprehend 
tithes under it, (Numb. xviii. 21.26.) The first-fruits were 
offered out of the fruits of the earth which were first ripe : 
of this kind was a sheaf of the corn, which was first reaped, 
(Lev. xxiii. 10.) part of the dough which was first baked, 
(Numb. xv. 20.) and, in general, the first of all the ripe 
fruits, Numb. xviil. 12, 13. (Compare xliv. 30. with this 
text.) This was computed to amount to the sixtieth part 
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of the whole produce, (see Ezek. xlv. 13.) ‘The prophet 
here expresses the Christian worship by those religious 
oblations, which were proper to his own time; as the other 
prophets frequently describe the state of the Christian 
church by representations taken from the Jewish temple 
and service. (See Isa. xix. 19. lvi. 7. Ix. 7. Ixvi. 23.) And 
even the primitive Christians brought oblations out of the 
first-fruits of their increase, for the support of God’s minis- 
ters and service, out of which the elements of the eucha- 
rist, and the love-feast which followed it, were provided ; 
as appears from several testimonies of the ancient fathers, 
particularly of Irenzeus, (lib. iv. cap. 32. 34.) who generally 
interpret those words of Christ, (Matt. v. 23.) If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, &c. of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 

Ver. 41. Iwill accept you with your sweet savour.) This 
is mentioned in opposition to the sweet savour of their of- 
ferings to idols: (ver. 28.) 

When I bring you out of the people, and gather you out of 
the countries wherein ye have been scattered.] Or,-as it 
may better be translated, When I have brought you out of 
the people, &c. (Compare xi. 17. xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24. 
Xxxviii. 8.) 
| And I.will be sanctified in you before the heathen.) I will 
procure honour to my name by the wondcrful works, whe- 
ther of justice or mercy, which I will shew towards you. 
(Compare xxvii. 22, 25. xxxvi. 23. xxxviii. 23. xxxix.27.) 

Ver. 42. And ye shall know that I am the Lord.] An epi- 
phonema often‘used in this prophet by way of conclusion 
of some severe denunciation: (see vi. 7.) but in this and 
the forty-fourth verse, and some other places, added after 
the promises of grace and favour, by which God makcs his 
power known unto the world, as well as by his judgments. 
(See xxxvi. 23. xxxviii. 23.) dest, 

When I shall bring you [or; shali have brought you] into 
the country for which I lifted up my hand.] See ver. 5. 

Ver. 43. And there shall ye remember your ways and your 
doings.) The prophets suppose that the conversion and 
restoration of the Jews shall be accompanied with a gene- 
ral repentance, and a deep remorse for thcir former mis- 
doings. (See xvi. 61. and the note there.) 

And ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight.) Sce vi. 
7. xvi. 63. xxxvi. 31. | | 

Ver. 44. When I have wrought with you for my name's 
sake, &c.] When I have exerted my power in your deliver- 
ance, moved thereto not by any deserts of yours, but purcly 
out of regard to my own honour, and the promises madc to 
your fathers. (See xxxvi. 22.) 

Ver. 46. Set thy face towards the south.] Direct thy looks 
and thy specch (see iv.7. vi. 2.) towards the land of Israel, 
and particularly towards Jcrusalem, which lay southward 
of Chaldea. (See i. 4. xxi. 2.) 

Drop thy word towards the south.| The gift of prophecy 
is compared to rain, or the dew of heaven, which makes 
every thing fruitful. (Sec Deut. xxxii. 2.) Such is the be- 
nefit of sound doctrine wherever it is received. (Compare 
Job xxix. 22, 23. Micah ii. 6.) 

And prophesy against the forest of the south field.| By the 
forest of the south field is meant Jerusalem; the word forest 
being taken metaphorically in the prophets fora city; because 
its stately buildings resemble tall cedars standing in their 
several ranks, (Compare Jer. xxi. 14. xxii.7. Zcch. xi. 1.) 
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’ Ver. 47. I will kindle a fire in thee, and it shali devour 
every green tree in thee, and every dry tree.| Fire is often 
taken in a general sense for God’s severe judgments : (com- 
pare xix. 13. xxii. 21. 31. xxx. 8.) but it may here parti- 
cularly denote the destruction of Jerusalem by fire; which 
the text saith shall devour both the green trees and the dry; 
7. e. the righteous as well as the wicked. (See xxi.3.) The 
righteous are elsewhere compared to green and flourishing 
trees, and the wicked to dry and withered ones, such as are 
only fit for the fire. (See Psal-i. 3. Luke xxiii. 31. John xv. 
d, 6.) | 7. 

And ali faces from the south to the north shall be burnt 
therein.| The destruction shall reach from one end of the 
land to the other. (See xxi. 2. 4.) | 

Ver. 49. Ah Lord God!. they say of me, Doth he not speak 
parables?| They make this an argument for disregarding 
what I say, that I use so many similitudes and metaphori- 
cal expressions, that they cannot discover my meaning. 
(Compare xii. 9.) Whereupon God commands him in the 
next chapter to speak the same thing in plain terms. 


CHAP. XXI. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, under the emblem of a sharp sword, foretells 
the destruction of Judea, and particularly of Jerusalem, 
and the country of the Ammonites, by the armies of Ne- 
buchadnezzar.  —s_— 


Ver. 2. Ser thy face towards Jerusalem.| See xx. 46. 

Drop thy-word towards the holy places.] ¢. e. Towards the 
sanctuary or temple, and the several courts belonging 
thereto. (See the note on vii. 24.) 

Ver. 3. Iwill draw forth my sword out of his sheath.] 
The sword of the king of Babylon, the instrument of my 
vengeance. (See ver. 19. and xiv. 17.) 

And wiil cut off from thee the righteous and the wicked. | 
The command given by God, (ix. 6.) is to slay young and 
old, both maids, little children, and women; 7%. é€. those that 
have not been guilty of idolatry and the other national sins, 
as well as those that have. Only the few mourners men- 
tioned ix. 4. have a promise to escape. God’s absolute 
dominion will justify any temporal calamity he thinks fit to 
bring upon men; and evcry man is so much a sinner, that 
no evil which befals him in this world, can be thought un- 
just with respect to God that inflicts it. But yet, when God 
punisheth men immediately by himself, as he did in the de- 
struction of the old world, and of Sodom, it may be ex- 
pected he should put a difference between the righteous and 
the wicked; as Abraham argues with him upon this sub- 
ject, Gen, xviii. 23. 25. 

Ver. 4. Against ali flesh from the south to the north.] 
See xx. 47: 

Ver. 5. It shali not return any more.| Into its sheath, as 
the sense is more fully expressed, ver. 30. till it has exce- 
cuted my commands. é 

Ver. 6. Sigh therefore with the breaking of thy loins, &c.} 
Shew all the tokens of grief and concern; (compare ver. 
13. 17.) and Iet the sense of these impending judgments so 
deeply affect thec, as to make thee stoop, like one that is 
perfectly bowed down under the weight of them. (Com- 
pare Psal. xxxvy. 14. xxxviii. 5. Isa. xxi.3.) God's judg- 
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ments, as they were represented to the minds of the pro- 
phets, did very often affect them with dreadful apprehen- 
sions ; especially when they concerned their own people. 
(See Jer. xxiii. 9. Dan. viii. 28. Habak. iii. 16.) 

Before their eyes.] Before the cyes of the elders of Israel, 
(mentioned xx. 1.) or of the Jewish captives, who could 
not but be touched with a tender sense of the calamities 
ready to befal their brethren in Judea. 

Ver. 7. Every heart shall melt, and all hands shall be 
feeble, &c.] Men’s hearts and strength shall fail them for 
fear. (Sce vii. 17.) 

Ver. 10. Should we then make mirth?] Men that are 
hardened in sin are apt to laugh at God’s judgments, and at 
those who give waming of them. ‘This may be applicd to 
those who spake peace unto the people, when there was no 
peace, (xiii. 10.) / 

It contemneth the rod of my son, as every tree.] It makes 
no distinction between the sceptre and common wood; be- 
tween the branches of the royal family, descended from 
David and Solomon, whom I honoured with the title of 
being my sons, (2 Sam. vii. 14. Psal. lxxxix. 26.) and the 
meanest of the people. (Sce ver. 12. 25—27. xix. 11.14.) 

Ver. 11. It is furbished, to gwe it into the hand of the 
slayer.| Of the king of Babylon, the executioner of God’s 
judgments upon Judea. (Ver. 19.) 

‘Ver. 12. It shall be upon my people, it shall be upon all 
the princes of Israel.}| Both princes and people shall be in- 
volved in one common destruction. Concerning the princes 
of Israel, see the note upon xxii. 6. 

Smite therefore upon thy thigh.| Use all the outward ex- 
pressionis of grief and mourning. (Compare ver. 6. 14.17. 
vi. 11. xxxi. 19.) 

‘Ver. 13. Because it is a trial.] As all great calamities 
are styled, (Job ix. 23. 2 Cor. viii. 2. Heb. xi. 36.) 

And what if the sword contemn even the rod7} 'The scep- 
tre and royal family. (See ver. 10.) 

It shall be ne more, saith the Lord.| See ver. 27. 

Ver. 14. Smite thy hands together.) Sec ‘Numb. xxiv. 10. 
and ver. 12. of this chapter. 

And let the sword be doubled the third time.] The ex- 
pression may import, first, the slaughter made at the siege; 
then those that were slain at the taking of the city; in 
which number may be reckoned the sons of Zedckiah, as 
also the chief priests and principal oflicers of state, who 
were taken and put to death immediately afterward: (sce 
ver. 14. and 2'Kings xxv. 7. 18—21.) to these may be 
added, in the third place, those who were slain with Gedaliah, 
(Jer. xli. 2,3.) But perhaps the expression, Let the sword 
be doubled a third time, may mean no more thanif the pro- 
phet had said, Let the stroke be repeated twice and thrice, 
i. e. oftentimes. So that phrase is used Job xxxiii. 29. 
All these things worketh God twice and thrice with man, 
where our translation very fitly expresses the sense often- 
times. A form of speech much like those elsewhere used, 
For three transgressions and for four, Amos'i.3. ‘Give a 
portion to seven, yea also to eight, Eccles. xi. 2. 

It is the sword of the great men that are slain, which 
entereth into their privy chambers.] Whither they went’ to 
hide themselves. (See 1 Kings xxii. 25.) 

Ver. 15. I have set the point of the sword against all 
their gates.| The word zbchath, translated the poind; is to 
be found but in this one place of the Bible, and so is va- 
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riously rendered by interpreters. Dr. Castell understands 
it of the destruction made by the sword, from the use of 
the word in the Ethiopic language, 

It is made bright.| The Hebrew reads here and ver. 10. 
It is made like lightning ; the same metaphor which we 
read in Virgil, Ain. iv. 


——* Vaginaque eripit ensem 
Fulmineum.” 


He drew his sword, which did like lightning blaze. 


It is wrapped up for the slaughter.| Or rather, It ts 
sharpened for the slaughter, as the Chaldee translates me- 
nuttah, which is derived from the noun zeé, signifying an 
iron pen or stiletto. 

Ver. 16. Go thee one way or other.] The words are di- 


rected to the sword, implying that God hath given it a 


large commission to go through the land without any re- 
straint. (See xiv. 17.) 

On the'right hand, or on the left.| Either to the south, 
or to the north, (ver. 4.) Those two quarters of the world 
being expressed in the Hebrew language by the right and 
left. (See the note on xvi. 46.) 

Ver. 17. I will also smite my hands together.| To ex- 
press my just indignation at their DPS CaN (See ver. 
14, xxii. 13.) 

' And I will cause my furt y to rest.] Sce the note on v. 13. 

Ver. 19. Appoint thee two ways, that the sword of the 
king of Babylon may come.] God foreshews his prophet 
that the king of Babylon, coming with his army into Syria, 
and finding that the Ammonites had entered into a con- 
federacy with Egypt, as well as Zedckiah, he was in doubt 
against which of the two people he should first make war, 
and committed the decision of this matter to his arts of 
divination, described ver. 21.° | 

Ver. 20. That the sword may come to Rabbath of the 
Ammonites.| Rablath, otherwise called Rabbah, (xxv. 5.) 
was the chief city of the Ammonites. (See 2 Sam. xii. 26. 
Jer. xlix. 2.) : 

In Jerusalem the defenced.| Which had been strongly 
fortified, first by David, (2 Sam. v. 9.) then by Solomon, 
(1 Kings ix. 24.) afterward by Hezekiah, (2 Chron. xxxii. 
5.) and then by Manasseh, (ibid. xxxiii. 14.) 

Ver. 21. For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of 
the way—to use divination; he made his arrows bright.) 
This way of divining by arrows is thus described by St. 
Jerome in his commentary upon this place: ‘‘ They wrote 
on several arrows the names of the cities they intended to 
assault; and then putting them altogether promiscuously in 
a quiver, they drew them out thence as lots are drawn; 
and that city whose name was writ on the arrow first 
drawn, was the city they first made war upon.” Perhaps 
from this custom the verb hatsah, or hatsats, from whence 
hets, an arrow, is derived, comes to signify the parting or 
dividing any thing by lot, in which sense it is used Job 
xh. 6. Prov. xxx. "97. 

He made his arrows bright.| Or rather, he mingled his. 
arrows, as the Vulgar Latin translates it; which sense of 
the verb kilkal agrees better with the description of this 
kind of divination already given; and therefore is preferred 
by Dr. Pocock, who confirms this exposition from the 
Arabic use of the word. See his notes in Specim. Hist, 
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Arab. p. 329. where he treats at large of this manner of | 


divination. 7 

He consulted with tmages.] The Hebrew reads seraphim, 
which word, as it signifies some image or visible represent- 
ation of a deity; so consequently it must be taken in an ill 
sense for an idolatrous worship, in which sense it is cer- 
tainly used 1 Sam. xv. 23. 2 Kings xxiii. 24. Zech. x. 2. 
Dr. Spencer takes a great deal of pains to prove that the 
word is sometimes taken for a sort of Divine oracle, and 
is equivalent to the urim, by which the high-priest received 
an answer when he consulted God upon emergent occa- 
sions. (See his third book De pareibues Hebr. Dissert. ult. 
de Urim et Thummim.) 

He looked in the liver.) This was another noted sort of 
divination, which was taken from lucky or unlucky tokens 
which appeared in the entrails of the sacrifices when they 
were cae called aruspicina by the Romans. 

Ver. 22. At his right: hand was the divination for Jeru- 
salem.] a the king of Babylon stood at the head of 
two ways, (ver. 21.) to consult which of the two he should 
take, the tokens that were shewed him, persuaded him to 
march with his army to the right, i. e. towards Jerusalem. 

To appoint captains, to open: the mouth in slaughter, to 
lift up the voice with shouting.) Whose office it was to en- 
courage the army to fall upon their enemies, and destroy 
them. (See Jer. 1. 15.) 

To cast a mount.| See Jer. xxxii. 24. 

Ver. 23. And it shail be unto them as a false divination 
in their sight, to them that have sworn oaths.| The king of 
Judea and his courtiers will despise all these preparations 
of war, though directed against them, as if they were 
grounded upon the false arts of divination; whercas it is 
indeed God himself that directs the march of the Chaldean 
army, to revenge the perjury which Zedekiah and his 
counsellors were guilty of, in breaking that solemn oath of 
fealty which he made to the king of Babylon. (See xvii. 
13. 15.) 

But he will call to remembrance iniquity, that they may 
be taken:] Nebuchadnezzar will remember - Zedekiah’s 
breach of his oath, and revenge himself by taking the city, 
and making him and his subjects prisoners of war. 

Ver. 24. Because ye have made your iniquity to be re- 
membered—ye shall be taken with the hand.) Because your 
sins cry to heaven for vengeance, ye shall fall into the 
hands and power of the king of Babylon. 

Ver. 25. And thou, profane wicked prince of Israel.] The 
words are directed to Zedekiah, whom the prophet calls 
profane and wicked, chiefly with respect to his breaking 
that solemn oath uttered in the name of God, whereby he 
had engaged himself to be tributary to the king of Babylon. 
(See xvii. 19.) . With God is no respect of persons; in like 
manner, when the prophets speak to kings in the name of 
God, they lay aside those titles and expressions of respect 
which are otherwise due to the regal dignity. (See 1 Sam. 
xili. 18. 1 Kings xviii. 18. 2 Kiings-i iii, 13, 14.) 

_ Whose day is come, when iniquity shall have an end.] 
The day of whose calamity is near at hand, when his and 
his people’ s iniquity shall receive their just doom. (Com- 
pare vil. 6. xxx. 3. xxxv. 5.) 

Ver. 26, Remove the diadem, and take off the crown.) 
The words crown and diadem are equivalent, and put to 


signify the kingly ornaments of dignity. (See Isa. lxii. 3.) 
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Indeed the crown is elsewhere taken for the emblem of so- 
vereignty, and the diadem or mitre for the proper ornament 
of the priesthood, and so the Chaldee paraphrase expresses 


the sense.of:the verse in these words, Remove the mitre 


Jrom Seraiah the chief priest, and I will take away the 
crown from Zedekiah the king. But I conceive this sense 
does not so well agree with the design of the place, where 
the judgment threatened is spoken only of Zedekiah. 

This shall not be the same: exalt him that ts low, and 
abase him that is high.| Things shall,not continue in their 
present state; as Zedekiah shall be brought down from his 
kingly dignity, so’ another branch of that family (viz. Christ, 
see ver. 27.) shall be advanced, from an obscure original 
and low condition, to the supreme degree of sovereignty. 
(Compare xvii. 24.) 

Ver. 27. I :will overturn—it ; and it shall be no ‘more,: 
until he come whose .right it is; and I will give it him.] 
After that Zedekiah is deprived of his regal authority,: 
there shall he no more kings of that family till Christ 
come, the King so often foretold and .promised, who in. 
due time shall retgn upon the throne of his father David, 
and of whose kingdom there shall be no. end, (Luke i. 32, 33.) 
After the captivity, some of the priests of the Assamonean. 
race did assume the style-and title of kings; but they not 
being of the tribe of Judah, could have. no just right to. 
that ‘honour. | 

Until he come whose. right it ts.] In this sense the LXX. 
understand the word Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. translating it. 
there, “Qu awéxerat, To whom it is reserved: as if that He- 
brew word were equivalent to sheloh, whose it is, as the 
learned P. Fagius hath observed in his notes upon the. 
Targum of that text. 

Ver. 98. Thus saith the Lord God concerning the Am- 
monites, and concerning their reproach.|] They insulted 
over the calamities of their brethren the Jews, for which 
they are often reproved very severely by the prophets, and 
threatened with the like judgments. (Sce xxv. 2. 6. Zeph. 
ii. 8. 10.) , 

Ver. 29. Whiles they see vanity unto thee, whiles they di- 
vine a lie unto thee.} While the soothsayers and pretenders 
to divination foretell nothing but happy events, (Sce xiii.. 
23. xxii. 28.) 

To bring thee upon the necks of them that are slain] To. 
add thee to the number of those who are slain in Judea: 
(ver. 14, 15.) and make thy condition like theirs. _ 

Of the wicked, whose day is come.] See ver. 25. 

Ver. 30. Shail I cause tt to return into his sheath?) Sec 
ver. 4, 5. 

I wiil judge thee in the place where thou wast created.) 
Thou shalt not be carried captive, but shalt he destroyed 
in thine own land. (See ver. 32.) 

Ver. 31.. I will blow against thee in the fire of my wrath. ] 
Compare xxii. 20—22. 

Ver. 32. Thou shalt be no more remembered.] See 
xxv. 10, 
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ARGUMENT. 
This chapter contains a catalogue or recital of the sins of 
Jerusalem, and of all orders and degrees of men in it; 
for which God threatens to inflict his severest judgments 


upon it, 
G 
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Ver. 2 wn ILT thou judge the bloody city?] See the note 
upon xx. 4, 


The bloody city.) Sec xxiii. 37. 45, xxiv. 6. 9. 2 Kings 
xxi. 16. 

Ver. 3. That her time may come.] See vii. 7. 

Ver. 4. Thou hast caused thy days to draw near, and 
art come even unto thy years.) Thou hast filled up the mea- 
sure of thine iniquitics, and brought the time of vengeance 
upon thyself. (See vli. 10.) 

Therefore have I made thee a reproach unto the heathen, 
&c.] See v. 14. xxi. 28. Deut. xxviii. 37. 1 Kings ix. 7.) 

Ver. 5. Those that be near, and those that be far off, mock 
thee.) See xvi. 57. 

Ver. 6. Behold, the princes of Israel, &c.} These were 
probably the members of the great Sanhedrin; or the king's 
counsellors and chief officers of state. (See Jer. xxvi. 10. 
xxxvi. 12.) 

Ver. 7. In thee have thei y set light by father and seb cheb ] 
Against which sin thero is a solemn curse pronounced, 
Deut. xxvii. 16. 

‘Ver. 8. Thou hast despised my holy things, and profaned 
my sabbaihs.| Thou hast profaned the things dedicated to 
my service, and the times and places sct apart for the same 
purpose. (Compare ver. 26. xxiii. 38. and Lev. xix. 30.) 

Ver. 9. In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood. | 
That bear false witness against men in capital cases. (See 
Lev. xix. 16.) : 

And in thee they eat upon themountains.] Sec xviii. 6. 

Ver. 10. In thee have they discovered their fathers’ naked- 
ness.| Took their mother-in-law to wife, which St. Paul 
calls such fornication as is not named among the gentiles, 
1 Cor. v. 1. 

Ver. 12. In thee have they taken gifts to shed blood.] 'The 
judges have taken bribes, not only to pervert justice, but 
even to take away the lives of the innocent. 

Ver.-13. Therefore I have smitten my hand at thy disho- 
nest gain.] I have expressed mine indignation at these un- 
just practices. (See xxi. 14. 17.) 

Ver. 14. Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be 
strong, in the days that I shall deal with thee ?] Onthe con- 
trary, All hearts shall melt, and all hands shall be feeble at 
the approach of God's judgments, xxi. 7. 

I the Lord have spoken it, and will do it.| See xxiv. 14. 

Ver. 15. And will consume thy filthiness out of thee.] YT will 
purge thee in the furnace of afflictions, and take that me- 
thod to consume thy dross, and put an end to thy idola- 
trous practices. (Compare ver. 18, 19, &c. xxiii. 27.) 

‘Ver. 16. And thou shalt take thine inheritance in thyself 
- in the sight of the heathen.| Instead of being mince inherit- 
ance, and under my peculiar care and protection, thou 
shalt be cast out among the heathen, and there eat the fruit 
of thine own ways, and receive the just reward of thy 
wickedness. The margin of our Bibles reads, Thou shalt 
be profaned in thyself, &c. Which I think expresses the 
sense much better; taking the verb nihal in the same sense, 
whercin it is used vii. 24. and xxv. 8. of this prophecy;i. e. 
Thou shalt no longer enjoy the privileges of a city called 
by my name, and set apart for my residence, but shalt be 
Jaid open as common ground, to be profaned by infidels. 
(Compare Isa. xlvii. 6.) | 

Ver. 18—20. The house of Israel to me is become dross, 
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&e.] Their filthiness may fitly be compared to the mixture 
of dross and bascr metals with the pure silver; and as that 
is purified by being melted in a furnace or crucible, se Je- 
rusalem, when itis set on fire, shall be the furnace wherein 
[ will cast them and their wickedness to be consumed. 
(Compare Jer. vi. 28. 30.) God’s severe judgments are ex- 
pressed by the furnace of affliction, Isa. xlviii.10. and com- 
pared to a refiner’s fire, Isa. i. 25. Mal. iii. 2. because they 
are designed to purge men from that dross and corruption, 
which is too often the effect of case and prosperity. 

Ver. 21. I wiil gather you, and blow upon you in the fire 
of my wrath.] God’s vengeance is often compared to fire. 
(Sce xx. 47.) But here it was so in a literal sense, when 
both city and temple were consumed by fire, (2 Kings 
xxv. 9.) 

Ver. 24. Thou art the land that is not cleansed, nor rained 
upon in the day of indignation.] God had, in the foregoing 
verses, compared his anger to fire: in pursuance of which 
metaphor he adds, That if the wholesome advice and ad- 
monition of the prophets (compared to the dew or rain 
coming from heaven, xx. 46.) had been but duly received, 
they would have supplied the place of rain, and washed 
away the filth of the land::so that it needed not to have 
been purged or cleansed by fire. The Chaldee paraphrase 
expounds the sense thus, Thou aré the land in which there 
have been no good works done to protect it in the day of 
God’s curse or indignation. 

Ver. 25. There is a conspiracy of the prophets in the midst 
of her.] i. e. Of the false prophets. (See the note upon Jer. 
xxix. 1.) These are often reproved for making a gain of 
their profession: (See Jer. vi. 13. Micah iii. 5. 11.) 

They have devoured souls; they have taken the treasure 
and precious things, &c.| They make merchandise of men’s 
souls; or else they take away their lives by false accusa- 
tions, and then seize upon their substance. (Compare ver. 
27. and Matt. xxiii. 14.) 

Ver. 26. Her priests have violated my law, and have pro- 
faned my holy things.| The gifts and sacrifices offered in 
my service; ‘either by offering them in an undue manner, 
as the sons of Eli did, (1 Sam. ii. 15.) or without due puri- 
fication .of themselves; or else eating them as commen 
meats, without regard to the rules prescribed in the law, 
(Lev. xxi. xxii.) 

They have put no difference between the holy and profane, 
&c.] They have not shewed any regard to the rules the Le- 
vitical laws lay down, whereby to distinguish betwixt what 


-is holy or unholy, clean or unclean, and that both with re- 


spect to persons and things. And they are guilty of this 
reglect, in contradiction to an express charge given them 
concerning this matter, (Lev. x. 10.) 

And have hid their eyes from my sabbaths.] They have not 
attended upon my public worship on the sabbath-days, (see 
2 Chron. xxix. 7.) and thereby have encouraged my peo- 
ple in the neglect and profanation of that day. (See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 27. Her princes in the midst of her are like wolves 
raveniug the prey, &c.] The chief officers of state under the 
king: (see Jer. xxxvi. 12. xxxviii. 4.) not excluding the 
kings themselves, whose oppressious of their subjects the 
prophet elsewhere severely reproves. (See xix. 3. 6. xly. 
9.) All those, the text saith, stick at no method of injus- 
tice and oppression, whereby they may increase their sub- 
stance, though it be by taking away the lives and estates 
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of the innocent. 


Zech. iii.3.) 
Ver. 28. And her prophets have daubed. them with untem- 


pered mortar, &c.] Have daubed over the evil practices of 
the great men by palliating devices. (See xiii. 6. 10.) 

Ver. 29. The people of the land have used oppression.]} 
See Jer. v. 26. vi. 13. 

‘Yea, they have oppressed the stranger .wrongfully.] Con- 
trary to an express prohibition of God’s law, frequently re- 
peated and urged upon them from the consideration that 
they themselves were strangers in Egypt. (See Exod. XXIi, 
21. xxiii. 9. Lev. xix. 33, 34.) 

Ver. 30. And I sought for a man among them that sine 
make up the hedge—but I found none.) This general com- 
plaint may be expounded with some restriction (such as is 
commonly understood in unlimited expressions). For we 
read ix. 4. that there.were some that did sigh and cry 
to God, by way of deprecating his wrath, for the abomina- 
tions done in Jerusalem. (See the like expression Jer. v. L. 
and the note upon that place.) 


That should make up the hedge, and stand i in the gap, &e.] 


See xiii. 5: | 
Ver. 31. Their own way have I recompensed upon thetr 
heads. See ix. 10. xi. 21. xvi. 43. E. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The idolatries of Samaria and Jerusalem are here repre- 
sented under the metaphor of the lewd practices of two 
common harlots: for which crimes God .denounces se- 
vere judgments against them both. The same metaphor 
is here made use of, which was pursued at large in the 
sixteenth chapter. (See the Argument there.) 


Ver. 2. Tere were two women, the daughters of one mo- 
ther.| Countries are commonly represented as mothers of 
their people, and the inhabitants .as their children: .so the 
daughters of Syria signify the inhabitants of that country, 
(xvi. 57.) Thus Samaria and Jerusalem are described in 
this chapter as sisters, the offspring of the same land or 
country. (Compare xvi. 46. Jer. iii. 7, 8: 10.) 

Ver. 3. And they committed whoredoms in Egypt.| They 
learned to commit idolatry there. (See xx. 7,8.) It has 
been already observed, that idolatry is often represented as 
noo adultery. (See xvi. 15, &c. and see the note upon 
xx.8.) 

They committed whoredoms in their youth.] The time 
when the Israelites were in Egypt, or were lately departed 
out of it, is called their youth in the prophets, because that 
was the time when God first owned them for his people. 
(Sce ver. 8.19. xvi. 8. 22. 60. Jer. ii. 2. Hos. ii. 15.) 

There were their breasts pressed, &c.] There they served 
idols, and there they corrupted their ways, as tho Chaldee 
paraphrase expresses the sense. The Scripture commonly 
calls idolatrous churches and nations by the name of har- 
lots ; and, in like manner, honours those who preserve their 
allegiance to God pure and undefiled, with the title of 
chaste wives or virgins. (See 2 Cor. xi. 2. Rev. xiv. 4. xix. 
7. xxi. 2.) 

Ver. 4. And the names of them were Aholah the elder, and 
Aholibah her sister—Samaria is Aholah, and Jerusalem 
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Aholibah.] The word Aholah signifies, Her tent or taber- 
nacle; Aholibah denotes, My tent or tabernacle is in her. 
These two different appellations imply, that Samaria had 
indeed a tabernacle or place for public worship, but of her 
own devising, viz. the cities of Dan and Beth-el, where the 
golden calves were set up; whereas God’s tabernacle first, 
and afterward his temple, was placed in Jerusalem. He 


“placed his name there, or chose it for the place of his pecu- 


liar residence, (1 Kings viii. 29.) Why Aholah is called the 
elder sister, see the note on xvi. 46. 

 Ver.5. And Aholah played the harlot when she was mine.] 
After she had lived in covenant with me, and attended upon 
my service and worship all the time of the judges, and of 
David and Solomon, she fell off from my service, and was 
the first that established idolatry by a law, and consented 
to Jeroboam’s wicked device of setting up the golden 
calves, , 
~ And she doted on her lovers.] i. e. Her foreign allies, 
whose idolatries she was fond of, and hoped by that means 
to procure their friendship and assistance. (See the note 
on xvi. 33. 37.) 

On the Assyrians her neighbours. ] The king of Assy- 

ria was a very potent prince, and thereupon his alliance 
was courted both by the kings of Isracl and Judah. (See 
2 Kings xv. 29. xvi.'7. and ver. 12. of this chapter.) 
— Ver. 6. Which wereclothed with blue, captains and rulers.] 
As women are apt to fall in love with comely young men 
well mounted and richly clothed; so the Israelites were 
enamonred with the state and bravery of the Assyrians, and 
thought themselves sécure if they could but procure their 
alliance and friendship; and in ‘order to it embraced their 
idolatries. 

Horsemen riding upon horses.] Horses were scarce in 
Judea, which made the Jews apply themselves to the neigh- 
bouring countries for troops of horse in the time of any 
hostile invasion. (See Isa. xxx. 16. xxxi. 2. xxxvi. 8.) 

Ver. 7.Thus she committed her whoredoms with them.| She 
defiled herself with her idols, as the sense is more plainly 
expressed at the end of the verse. 

Ver. 8. Neither left she her whoredoms brought from 
Egypt.] She added new idolatries to those she had for- 
merly committed. . (Sce ver. 3.) 

Ver. 9. Wherefore I delivered her into the hand of her 
lovers.] God made these very Assyrians the executioners 
of his judgments upon the ten tribes: many of them being 
carried away captive by Pul, king of Assyria, (1 Chron. 
v. 25, 26.) afterward by Tiglath-pileser, (2 Kings xv. 29.) 
and at length the whole country was subdued and depopu- 
lated by Shalmaneser, (2 Kings xvii. 6.) The kings of Ba- 
bylon were likewise styled kings of Assyria. (See 2 Kings 
xxii. 29. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11.) Zovers mean the same with 
allies, those whose friendship and assistance the Jews 
courted, by complying with them in their idolatries. (See 
xvi. 37.) 

Ver. 10. These discovered her nakedness; they took her 
sons and her daughters.] They carried her and her children 
away captive, stripped and bare. (Compare ver. 29. and 
Xvi. 37. 39.) | 

And slew her with the sword.| Compare ver. 47. and 
xvi. 40. Those that were not led captive were slain in the 
field of battle, or in the siege of Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 5. 

And she became famous among women.) The Hebrew 
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reads, She became a name among women: as she had been 
formerly renowned among the heathen for her beauty ; (xvi. 
14.) so now she was every where talked of as aremarkable 
instance of God’s vengeance, and set forth for an examplo 
to other cities and nations, to deter them from the like abo- 
minations. (Sco ver. 48. and xvi. 41.) 

For they had executed judgment upon her.] See ver. 24. 
~ Ver. LL. And when her sister Aholibah saw this, she was 
more corrupt in her inordinate love than she.) Jerusalem 
was so far from taking warning by the judgments inflicted 
upon Samaria, that she advanced to greater degrees of 
idolatry. (Sec ver.14. xvi. 47.51. Jer. iii.8. and the notes 
upon those places.) 

Ver. 12. She doted upon the Assyrians her neighbours, 
&c.] Compare ver. 1. ‘The king of Judah, Ahaz, entered 
into a confederacy with the king of Assyria, hoping for re- 
licf from his power and the bravery of his army, and serving 
his idols to that end. (Sce 2 Kings xvi. 7. 11. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 16. 23.) 

‘Ver. 18: They took both one way.) Both of them were 
like common harlots, impudent i in their idolatries, and irre- 
claimable. (Compare Jer. iii. 13.) 

Ver. 14. When she saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, 
the images of the Chaldeans, &c. | These were probably the 
pictures of those deified heroes whom the Chaldeans wor- 
shipped as gods: ‘such were Bel, Nebo, and Mcrodach, 
mentioncd Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1.2. 

Ver. 15. Girded with girdles upon thetr loins.] A girdle 
was a mark of dignity, and worn as such by princes and 
men in authority. (See 1 Sam. xviii. 4. Isa. xxii. 21.) 
"In died attire upon their heads.]-The Chaldeans, and af- 
terward the Persians, wore a sort of turbans upon their 
heads, with different degrecs of ornaments, according to 
their different qualitics. 

Ver. 16. And as soon as she saw them avith her eyes, she 
doted upon them, and sent messengers untotheminto Chaldea.] 
These images pleascd her so much, that she sent to Baby- 
lon to learn the manner how their idols were to be wor- 
shipped. (Scever. 40,41. and xvi.17.) This probably relates 
to those times when a correspondence was maintained 
between the cities of Babylon and Jerusalem, after that 
Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Judea, and made it a tri- 
butary kingdom, in the beginning of the fourth year of 
Jchoiakim. (See2 Kings xxiv. 1. Dan. i.1, 2. and the notes 
upon Jer. xxii.19.) 

Ver. 17. And the Bali ylonians came to her into the bed of 
love, &c.| The metaphor of. representing idolatry by the 
inordinate lust of adultery i is still carried on. 

And her mind was alienated from them.) She quickly 
grew weary of these too, as lewd women are of their former 
gallants, and look out for new ones. She broke her league 
and covenant with them, as St. Jerome very well expresses 
the sense; meaning that covenant which Jehoiakim made 
with happily eS to be his tributary: (compare ver. 
16. 22. 28.) and was afterward renewed by Zedckiah. ee 
XVil. 15.) 

Ver. 18. So she discovered her whoredoms, Ke. ] The sense 
might better be expressed, After she had discovered, &c. the 
sense being still continued with the foregoing verse. 

Then my mind was alienated from her,&c.| As she, by her 
idolatries, had broken all the bonds of duty and allegiance 


whereby she was cngagced to me, asin often comparcd to a 
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wife’s disloyalty towards her husband: so I withdrew my 
love and affection from her, and resolved to give her a bill 
of divorce, as the prophct Jeremy expresses it, and not own 
her any more as mine, as I had cast off her sister Samaria. 
(Comparo Jer. iii. 8. vi. 8. Hos. ii. 2.) 

Ver. 19. Yet she multiplied her. whoredoms, i in calling to 
remembrance the days of her youth, &c.|.'Though she was 
fond of new idolatrics, she did not forget her old ones, even 
those which she had Icarned in Egypt. (Sce ver.3.) _ 

Ver. 20. For she doted upon their paramours, &c.} Upon 
the idols of Egypt, and the impure rites which accompany 
their idolatrous worship. (See the notes upon xvi. 26.) This 
may rclate to the time when Zedckiah entcred into a new 
confederacy with Egypt; (see ver. 21. and xvii. 15.) which 
made the people fond of admitting the Egyptian idol- 
atries. 

Ver. 22. I will raise up tha y lovers against thee, from whom 
thy mind is alienated.) I will execute my judgments upon 
thee by those very Babylonians, whose alliance and idola- 
tries thou hast been so fond of: (see ver. 9.) but since hast 
broken the league thou madest with them, contracting a 
new one with Egypt, and thereby hast provoked them to 
revenge thy perfidiousness. (See ver. 17.) 

Ver. 23. The Babylonians, and all the Chaldeans, Pekod, 
and Shoa, and Koa, and all the Assyrians with them.) The 
inhabitants of the several provinces of the Babylonish mo- 
narchy. Pekod is mentioned as a province of Babylon, 
Jer.]. 21. St. Jerome-upon the place understands these 
three words, Pckod, Shoa, and Koa, in an appellative 
sense, to denote so many titles or degrees of honour, as 
much ‘as to say, governors, princes,.and great men. In 
which sense the two former words, Pekod (or Pakud) and 
Shoa, are confessedly taken in Scripture; and Koa is sup- 
posed to be derived from the verb kadng, which signifies 
printing marks in the flesh, (Lev. xix. 28.) and it was the 
custom of great men to distinguish themselves from thcir 
inferiors by such marks or prints. (See Dr. Spencer, de 
Legib. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 14. sect. 1.) . 

All of them desirable young men, &c.] ‘As their riches and 
bravery made them appear amiable in your eyes, when you 
first courted their alliance, (ver. 12.) so they shall appear 
in the same splendid cquipage, when they come to invade 
your country, and to besiege your city; but then their gal- 
lant appearance shall strike a terror and consternation 
into you. 

Ver. 24. And they shall come against thee with chariots, 
waggons, and wheels, &c.] A like description of warlike 
preparations may be seen xxvi. 10. Jer. xlvii. 3. Nahum 
iii. 2,3. Chariots are mentioned, both in sacred and pro- 
fane writers, as of principal use in the ancient way of 
fighting. 

And Iwill set judgment before them ; and ther y chatigesdie 
thee according to their judgments.| I will deliver thee into 
their power, as the ministers of my justice, who shall make 
thy punishments bear a sept with thy guilt. 
(See ‘ver. 45.) ; 

Ver. 25. And I will set m y jealousy against thee, and 
they shall deal furtously with thee.] They shall punish thee 
with. that fury, with which a man in the rage of jealousy 
shall treat a wife that hath been unfaithful to hinge (Com- 
pare xvi. 38.) 

They shali take away thy nose, and thine, ears,. Ke. j As 
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busbands, in that case, render those women deformed, 
whose beauty hath been too pleasing to strangers; so shall 
the Chaldeans deface all the glories and ornaments of Je- 
rusalem, and after they have slain and carried captive its 
inhabitants, shall set the city on fire, and reduce it to a 
heap of ashes. (Compare xvi. 41.) 

Ver. 26. They shall also strip thee out of thy clothes, &e | 
See ibid. ver: 37. 39. ; 

Ver. 27: Thus will I make thy lewdness to cease from thee.] 
These severe judgments shall effectually deter thee from 
i and make thee abhor the least approaches towards 

(See xxii. 15.) Accordingly we find, that, after the 
sanity, the Jews never returned to their former idola- 
trous practices. 

And thy whoredoms brought from the land of Egypt.] 
Where thou didst first learn idolatry, and ever since hast 
had an inclination towards it. (See ver. 3. 19.) 

So that bon shalt not lift i thine eyes unto them.| See 
XVill. 6. 

Ver. 28. I will deliver thee into the hand of them whom 
thou hatest, &c.| The Chaldeans, that were thy lovers for- 
merly; (ver. 22.) but since thou hast broken thy league and 
friendship with reat thy mete is turned to hatred. _ See 
ver. 17.) 

Ver. 29. And } shall deal with thee hatefully, and shall 
take away ail thy labour.] As thou hast réequited their love 
with hatred, so shall they, deal with thee; their hatred 
against thee shall be greater than their Pears love towards 
thee, which was the conclusion of Amnon’s unlawful love 
to his sister, (2 Sam. xiii. 15.) This shall prompt them to 
take a full revenge upon thy perfidiousness, to consume all 
the fruits of thy labours, and to take away all the wealth 
thou hast gathered by thine industry. 

And shall leave thee naked nd bare.] ‘See the note on 
Xvi. 37. 

Ver. 31—33. Therefore will I give her cup into thine 
hand—thou shalt be laughed to scorn, and had in derision. 
Thou shalt be filled with drunkenness-and sorrow, &c.] 
God's judgments are often compared to a cup of intoxi- 
cating liquors, because they astonish men, and bereave them 
of common judgment and discretion, and likewise expose 
them to the scorn and contempt of their enemies. (See Jer. 
xxv. 15, &e. xviii. 26. Habak. ii. 16.) 

Ver. 34. Thou shalt even drink it, and suck hit out) The 
sorest and heaviest of God’s judgments shall fall to thy 
share; hike those that drink a potion off to the bottom, 
where the most nauseous part of itis scttled. (Sec Psal. 
Ixxv. 8. Jer. li. 17.) 

Thou shalt break the sherds thereof, and pluck off thine 
own breasts.| Thou shalt behave thysclf as drunken people 
do, who first throw away, or break in picces, the cup, and 
then are angry with themselves as the cause of their own 
misfortunes. ‘The text mentions her breasts, as the parts 
which had a principal share:in her guilt, according to the 
allegorical description here given: of her idolatries. (See 
ver. 3. 21.). 

Ver. 35. Because thou hast forgotten me, and cast me be- 
hind thy back.) Because thou hast not only forsaken my 
worship, but hast shewed the utmost contempt and aver- 
sion towards me, (sec the note upon viii. 16.) thou shalt 
deservedly bear the punishment: due to thine idolatrics. 
(Compare ver. 17. 19. 30. 49.) 
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Ver. 36. Wilt thou judge Aholah and Aholibah?| Sce “ 
note on xx. 4. 

Ver. 37. That they have committed adultery, and blood i is 
in their hands, &c.] They have:committed adultery with 


their idols, as it follows, and have slain their children in 


sacrifice to them. (See xvi. 20, 21.) - 

Ver. 38. They have defiled my sanctuary in the same reulas Y, - 
&c.] By coming within the precincts of it polluted with 
idolatry. (See the following verse, and xxii. 8.) 

Ver. 39. And, lo, thus have they doue in the midst. of mine 
house.] The words may be expounded of their setting up 
idols in the very temple, and worshipping them there. (See 
2 Kings xxi. 4.) 

Ver. 40. And furthermore, that ye have sent for. men to 
come from far, to whom a messenger was sent, &e.] See 
ver. 16. Their courting the alliances of foreign nations, by 
complying with their idolatries, ; is set forth under: the re- 
presentation of the several arts. which harlots use to. re- 
commend themselves to new lovers. (Compare Isa. lvii. 
7.9. Hos. ii. 13.) 

For whom thou didst wash thyself. ] A custom. Haabaalit 
practised hy women before the time of their ris Gee, 
Ruth iii. 3.) 

And paintedst thy eyes.| Or thy face, as . the, phrase is 
translated 2 Kings ix. 30. (See the note upon Jer. iy. 30.) 

Ver. 41. And sattest upon a stately bed, and a table pre- 
pared before it.) The expressions denote their sitting down 
with idolaters, and partaking of their sacrifices: the words : 
altar and table are used promiscuously in the prophets,. 
(see Mal. i. 7.) because all sacrifices were feasts made of. . 
offerings dedicated to God’s service; so that he was pro- 
perly the entertainer, and those that did partake of .the 
sacrifices were his guests, that did eat at his table, in token 
of their being in covenant and friendship with him. What 
was consumed upon the altar was God’s mess or portion, 
and is therefore called the bread of God, (sce xliv. 7. Lev. 
xxi. 6.) and the food of the Lord, (Lev. iii. 11.) The re- 
mainder of the sacrifices his guests were entertained with, 
either by themselves, as in peace-offerings, or else by their 
proxies the priests, as in sin-offerings. (See Mr. Mede’s 
Discourse of the Christian Sacrifice, chap. 7.) .The Jews, 
as well as the Romans, lying upon beds or couches at their 
meals. (See Isa. lvii. 7.) So did other eastern nations. 
(See Esther i. 6.) 

Whereupon thou hast set nine incense, and , mine oil. ] 
See xvi. 18. 

Ver. 42. And the voice of a multitude being. at ease was 
with her.| All sorts of expressions of joy were heard at 
these her meetings: such as music and dancing, which 
usually. accompanied idolatrous festivals. | (See Exod. 
xxxii. 6. 18,19.) 

Aud with the men of the common sort were brous ght the 
Sabeans from the wilderness.| The Sabeans. The-word is 
translated drunkards in the margin: the word sada in the 
Hebrew, signifies to drink to excess, from whence comes 
the participle sebaim, drunkards, which comes very near 
in’ sound to the word Sabaim in the text. Strabo, in his 
tenth book of Geography, p. 471. speaking of, the rites of 
Bacchus, mentions the word Saf3oi as used among others in 
the Bacchanal processions: which he supposes may have 
been derived,.as well as several of their musical instru- 
ments, from the Barbarians, by which the Greeks denote the 
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eastern countries. To the same purpose we find in Hesy- 
chius, 2430c, Baxyefa. The prophet persists in comparing 
the idolatries of the Jews to the practices of lewd women, 
who prostitute themselves to all comers, oven those of the 
meanest condition. Such were the Sabeans that came 
from the wilderness: i. e. from Arabia, called the Desert, 
where dwelt ‘the posterity of Scba, montioned Gen. x. 7. 
These were probably some of those idolatrous people 
dwelling in the wildemess, whom Jeremiah mentions, 
ix. 26. who polled the corners of their heads in honour of 
some idol whom they worshipped. (See the note upon 
that place.) 

Which put bracelets npon their hands, and beautiful 
crowns upon their heads.] 7. e. Upon the hands and heads 
of these two lewd women, Aholah and Aholibah. (See 
ver. 45.) Bracelets and crowns were ornaments proper to 
brides; (see xvi. 11, 12.) and were likewise presented by 
lovers to their mistresses. Crowns were likewiso worn at 
public festivals, and times of rejoicing: (see Isa. xxxv. 
10.) whereupon the Hebrew phrase is translated here and 
chap. xvi. by the LX. X. Trépavov cavyjoewe, a crown of re- 
joicing; an expression probably taken from hence by St. 
Paul, 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

Ver. 43. Then said I tito her that was grown old in 
adulteries, &c.| The words import, that it was time for her 
to leayo off her ill courses, that age and experience might 
sufficiently convince her of the follies of them; but withal 
they imply, that age and time seldom correct ill habits. 
The word her is taken collectively in this and the follow- 
ing verse, so as to include both the sisters. So the singu- 
lar number is used, Psal. xii. 7. Thou shalt preserve lam 
From this generation for ever ; where our interpreters rightly 
observo in the margin, that the word him signifies every 
one of them. 

Ver. 44. Yet they went in unto her, &c.|] Both Samaria 
and Jerusalem defiled themselves with the idolatries of all 
the heathen round about them. (Compare ver. 7. 17.) 

Ver. 45. And the righteous men, they shall judge them.] 
By righteous or just men some understand the Babylonians, 
who, though a wicked and idolatrous people, were the exe- 
cutioners of God’s justice upon a nation that had sinned 
against a clearer light and greater convictions. So Nebu- 
chadnezzar and.other heathen princes are called God’s ser- 
vants, as being instruments of his providence. But the 
cxpression may in a more proper sense be understood of 
the prophets who foretold the judgments God would inflict 
upon Samaria and Jerusalem; such as Hosea, Amos, Jo- 
remiah, &c. The prophets are said to execute those judg- 
ments which they foretell: so Ezekiel saith of himself, that 
he was sent to destroy the city; (xliii. 3.) i. e. to prophesy 
its destruction. To the same sense we read, Hos. vi. 5. 
FT have hewed them by my prophets, I have slain them by the 
words of my mouth. (See the notes upon Isa. vi. 10. Jer. 
i. 10. v. 14.) 

After the manner of adulteresses, and after the manner of 
them that shed blood.| See ver. 37. and xvi. 38. 

Ver. 46. I will bring a company upon them, and give 
them to be removed and spoiled.| This is meant chiefly of 
tho Babylonians, who should plunder and carry away cap- 
tive a great part of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 47. And the company shall stone them with stones, 
and despatch them with their sword,| See xvi. 40. 
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They shall slay their sons and their daughters, &c.] See 
ver. 25. ° 

Ver. 48. Thus will I cause lewdness to cease out of the 
land.| See ver. 27. 

That all women may be taught not to do after your jee 
ness.| See the notes upon ver. 10. and xvi. 41. 

Ver. 49. And ye shall bear the sins of your idols.] Ye 
shall bear the punishment due to your sins of idolatry. To 
bear sin, or iniquity, is a noted expression in Scripturo, sig- 
nifying the undergoing the punishment due to it. Aw) 
pare ver. 35.) 


CHAP. XXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

By the figure of a boiling pot is shewed the dbsttnction of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants; and by Ezekiel’s being 
forbidden to mourn for his Tihs is signified, that the 
calamities of the Jews shall be so astonishing, as ‘to be 
beyond all expressions of sorrow. 


Ver. 1. AGAIN, in the ninth year.) Of Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity. - (See i. 2.) 

Ver. 2. The king of Babylon set himself against Jerusa- 
lem this same day.) See Jer. lii. 4.2 Kings xxv. 1. — 

Ver. 3. And utter a parable unto the “rebellious house. } 
Add this emblem or parable concerning a boiling pot to 
the rest thou hast delivered to them: though they seem re- 
solved not to give heed to what thou deliverest, cither in 
plain words or figurative expressions. (Compare ye 12. 
xx. 49.) 

Set on a pot, seé it on, &c.] The destruction of J erusa- 
lem is represented by a boiling pot or caldron, both by 
Jeremiah, i. 13. and by Ezekiel, xi. 3. 

Ver. 4. Gather the pieces into it, even every good piece, 
&e.] Meaning the chief of the citizens, who should be de- 
stroyed together with the city. (Sce xi. 3.) 

Ver. 5. Take the choice of the flock.| This belongs in 
sense to the former verse; so the LX_X. translate the words, 
joining them with the foregoing sentence; With the choice 
bones taken out of the flock. 

Burn also the bones under it.| The bones of those who 
have been unjustly slain in tho midst of the city ; (see xi. 7.) 
whose blood cries for vengeance against it, and kindles 
God’s anger like fire. 

And make it boil well.] To denote the city’s being set on 
fire. (See ver. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 6. Woe to the bloody city.| Sce xi. 6. xvi. 30. eat 
3. Xxilii. 37, 

Even to the pot whose scum ts therein.] Whose filthiness 
is not purged out of it. (See ver. 13.) ; 

Bring it out piece by piece.] The principal men of the 
city (seo ver. 4.) shall be carried out of the city by the 
Chaldeans, and afterward slain. (See xi. 7. 9.) 

Let no lot fall upon it.] Conquerors used to cast lots 
what share of the vanquished they would save. (See 
2 Sam. viii. 2. Joel iii. 3. Nahum iii. 10.) Here there will 
be no use of lots, for all the principal inhabitants shall be 
slain. (See Jer. xxxix.6.) 

Ver. 7. She set it upon the top of a rock, &c.] In a pre- 
sumptuous manner, and with a high hand she shed it, as 
the Chaldee paraphrase expresses the sense; she was im- 
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pudent and barefaced in her cruelties: she did not seek | (see Lev. xiii. 45. Jer. vii. 29. xvi. 6.) sometimes to cast 


to cover or excuse them. 

She poured it not upon the ground, to cover it with dust.} 
The words allude to the command of the law, Lev. xvii. 
13. that they cover the blood of any beast or other living 
creature which was slain with dust; which precept was 
not only intended to prevent their eating of blood, but also 
to give men a sort of horror or aversion to mai sight of 
bloodshed. 

Ver. 8. I have set her blood on the top of a cod Her 
punishment shall be as notorious in the ache of the world 
as her sin was. 

Ver. 9,10. Lavill even as the pile a the fire great, 
&c.] The inhabitants shall be the materials prepared by 
their sins to be consumed like fuel in the fire. : 

Ver. 10, Spice tt well.| The expression imports, that the 
Chaldeans shall be as much set upon destroying the city 
and inhabitants, as hangry people are greedy of devouring 
meat well spiced and dressed. 

And let the bones be burnt.] The words denote an utter 
destruction, that the fire shall be so fierce as to consume 
the very bones as well as the flesh put into the caldron. 

Ver. 11. Then set tt empty upon the coals thereof, &c.] 
After an entire riddance of the inhabitants, the city itself 
shall be set on fire, and the place and its wiekedeges be 
consumed together in the flames. | 

Ver. 12. She hath wearied herself with lies. | The word 
teunim, never met with but in this place, is commonly de- 
rived from aven, which signifies trouble or vanity, and is a 
word frequently applied to idols, as. particularly when 
Beth-el is styled Beth-ayen, upon the account of the golden 
calf there set up, Hos. iv. 15, For these reasons I under- 
stand the expression hero, She hath wearied herself with 
lies, of the people’s multiplying their idolatries; idols being 
elsewhere called lies, and seeking relicf sometimes from 
one idel, sometimes from another, but all in vain. (Sce 
xvi. 29, 30. xxiii. 16. 19. 40.) 

And her great scum went not forth out of her, &c.] All 
the admonitions I gave her by my prophets, availed no- 
thing to the purging her from her idolatries and other 
wickedness; so that now the fire must purge and consume 
her and her sins. 

Ver. 13. In thy filthiness is lewdness. | Thou hast shewed 
thyself shameless and incorrigible in thine idolatries. 
(Compare xxiii. 29. 35.) 

Because I have purged thee, and thou wast not purged, 
&c.| I did what was requisite on my part towards thy con- 
version, but thou refusedst to comply with those frequent 
calls and exhortations I gave thee; (see the note on Jer. 
xxxi, 18.) and therefore my Spirit shall not strive with 
thee any longer, but I will proceed te execute my judg- 
ments upon thee. 

Till J cause my fury to rest upon thee.| See the note on 
vy. 18. viii. 18. 

Ver. 14. According to thy doings shalt they judge thee.| 
See xxiii, 24. 

Ver. 16. Behold, I take away the desire of thine eyes with 
a stroke.| Thy wife, the object of thy love and thy affection. 
(See ver. 18.) 

Ver. 17. Bind the tire of thine head upon thee.] Use the 
ordinary dress upon thine head; whereas in the time of 
mouruing it was customary somdledea to shaye the head: 


dust upon it. (See Josh. vii. 6. 1 Sam. iv. 12.) The priests 
were particularly forbid to uncover their heads in the. time: 
of mourning. (See Lev. x. 6.) 

And put on thy shoes upon thy feet.] Going barefoot 
was another expression of sorrow. (See 2 Sam. xv. 30.) 

And cover not thy Lps.] Covering the lips or face was 
another token of mourning. (See Lev. xiii.-45. Micah 
ili. 7. 2Sam. xv. 30. Jer. xiv. 4.) 
| And eat not the bread of men.| Partake not of the mourn- 
ing feasts that relations use to prepare for the funerals of 
their friends. (See the note on Jer. xvi. 5.7.) Such were the 
Ilepideerva and parentalia among the Greeks and Romans. 

Ver. 18. So I spake to the people in the morning, and at 
even my wife died.| My wife died in the evening, and the 
next .mornmg I declared what commands God had laid 
upon me, not te make any outward show or sign of mourn- 
ing upon that occasion. (Compare xxxiii. 22.) The even- 


| Ing was the beginning of the day according to the Jews’ 


reckoning. (See Gen. i. 5. Lev. xxiii. 32.) 

Ver. 19. Wilt thou not tell us what these things are yt us ?} 
They inquire by way of derision and contempt what these 
signsmean. (Compare xii. 9. xvii.12. xx. 49.) 

Ver. 21. Behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the ex- 
cellency of your strength.| I will deliver my temple into 
the hands of the heathen, and they shall profane and de-_ 
stroy it. (See vii. 19, 20.) That temple wherein you placed 
your glory, and thought my residence there your greatest 
protection. (Compare ver. 20. and see Psal. Ixxviii. 61. 
xevi. 6. cv. 4. cxxxil. 8.) 

The desire of your eyes, and that which your soul pitieth.] 
The beauty of holiness, as the temple is often called, whose 
destruction will affect you with a most tender compassion. 

And your sons and your daughters whom ye have left, 
shall fall by the sword.] Whom ye left behind you in the 
city, when ye were carried captives: or who were left by 
the famine and pestilence. (See v. 12. xxiii. 47.) 

» Ver. 28. Ye shall not mourn nor weep.] These terrible 
judgments shall strike you with astonishment, and such a 
grief as is too great to be expressed by words or actions; 
according-to the verse of the poet, 


‘ Curze leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” 


Small evils we complain of, greater strike us dumb. 


But ye shall pine away for your iniquities, and mourn one 
towards another.] Ye shall waste away by a lingering gnef, 
and by a silent lamentation over each other’s calamities. 
(See iv. 2.17. Lev. xxvi. 39.) 

Ver. 24.: Thus Ezekiel is unto you a sign.| His actions 
foreshew you what shall be your cendition. (Compare iv. 
3. xii. 6.) The holy writers inseveral places speak of them- 
selves in tlie third person. (See Exod. vi. 26.1-Sam. xii. 
11. Matt.ix. 9.) So that this is an argument of very little 
force, when it is urged against Moses being the ara seon of 
the Pentateuch. 

And when this cometh, ye shall know that I am the Lord. | 
Comparing the prediction with the event, will convince the 
most obstinate, that the immediate hand of God is in the 
judgments which are come upon you. (See vi. 7. and com- 
pare John xiii. 19. xiv.:29. xvi. 4.) 

Ver. 25. When I shall take from them their strength, the 
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joy of their glory, the desire of their eyes, &c.] When I shall 
tako from them all that is dear and valuable to them ; their 
temple, an emblem of my special residence among them, 
and protection over them, whose beauty and magnificence 
was their peculiar glory, and the most grateful object of 
their sight; together with their sons and daughters, whereon 
they placed their atlection. (See ver. 21.) 

_ Ver. 26. That he that escapeth in that day, &c.} See 
XXlii. 21, 22. 

- Ver. 27. In that day shall thy mouth be opened to him 
that is escaped, and thou shalt speak, and be no more dumb.) 
From this time to the timo when the news comes of the 
city’s being taken, thou shalt not prophesy any more to 
thine own people; but then will I give thee a new commis- 
sion to speak, (see xxxiii. 22.) and that not by signs, as 
thou dost at present, but with freedom and plainness; the 
event so exactly answering thy predictions, shall give a new 
authority to what thou speakest. (See iii. 26. xxix. 21. and 
compare Ephes. vi. 19.) 

And thou shalt be a sign unto them, &c.| They shall then 
be convinced, by experience, that thou didst foreshew by 
thy actions and behaviour all that should befal them. And 
this will likewise convince them of my foreknowledge and 
providence. 


CHAP. XXV. 


ARGUMENT. 

This chapter contains God’s judgments against the Ammon- 
ites, Edomites, and Philistines, for their hatred against 
the Jews, and insulting over them ‘in the time of their 
distress. Archbishop Usher(in his Annals ad A. M.3419.) 
and Josephus (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) place these events 
five years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Ver. 2 2 Ser thy face against the Ammonites.| Sec the 
note on vi. 

Ver. 3. is Abaa thou saidst, Aha, against my sanctuary, 
&e.|] The Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, though re- 
lated in blood to the Jews, yet bore a constant hatred 
towards them, which they took all opportunities to shew, 
when the Jews were under any distress, and particularly at 
the time of their general captivity, and the destruction of 
their city and temple. For this they are often reproved by 
the prophets, and threatened with the like or severer judg- 
ments, and particularly the Ammonites. (See the note on 
xxi. 28.) 

Ver. 4. Iwill deliver thee to the men of the east for a pos- 
session.] By the men of the east must be meant the Chal- 
deans. (See xxi. 19, 20.) Ammon is likewise reckoned 
along these countries, which God foretold by Jeremy 
should be delivered into the hands of the king of Babylon. 
(See Jer. xxv. 21.) By the east country is commonly meant 
Arabia inScripture, as hath been observed in the notes upon 
Tsa. xi. 14. but Syria and Chaldea, andthe countries beyond 
it, are likewise called the east. (See Gen. xi. 2. Numb. xxiii. 
7. Isa. ii.6.) Chaldea, indeed, lay northward of Judea and 
the adjacent countries; (see]. 4.) but withal lying with a 
point towards the east, the Chaldeans and their confede- 
rates may not improperly be reckoned among the men of 
the east; just as Cyrus is sometimes described as coming 
froin the east, and sometimes from the north, (Isa, xli. 20.) 
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with respect to his forces, that consisted both of Medes 
that lay northward, and Persians that lay eastward of Ba- 
bylon. 

And shall drink thy mitk.] Milk was the chief shetenenes 
of those people, whose riches consisted chiefly in their 
stocks of cattle. ence the Scythians are called Galacto- 
phagi, by Homer, Iliad. iii. and Galactopote by other. 
writers. The LXX. render the sense very well, Shall drink 
or swallow thy fatness: the word heleb signifying not only 
milk, but likewise the fattest or choicest parts of any flesh 
or fruits. So it is used Gen xlv.18. Ye shall eat the. 
fat of the land; and Psal. Ixxxi. 16. where our translation 
reads, The finest of the wheat, it is in the peer The fat 
of the wheat. 

Ver. 5. And I will make Rabbah (see xxi. 20, ya stable 
for camels, &c.] Instead of being a city inhabited by men, 
it shall be a place for cattle, and particularly for camels to 
feed in, of which that and the neighbouring countries had 
great store. It is a proverbial expression for utter destruc- 
tion, to say that grass grows where a town stood. (Compare 
Isa, xvii, 2. xxii. 10. xxxii. 14. Zeph. ii. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 6. Because thou hast clapped thine hands, and 
stamped with thy feet.| Gestures that sometimes signify 
grief and indignation: (see vi. 11.) but are likewise used 
to express our joy and satisfaction. (Compare Job xxvii. 
23. Jer. xlviii. 27. Lam. ii. 15.) : 

With ail thy despite against the land of Israel See 
ver. 3. 

Ver.8. Because that Moab and Seir do say.) Seir is the 
same with Edom. (See xxxv. 2.) The prophet joins them 
together as guilty of the same crime, and then denounces. 
particular judgments against each of them. . 

Behold, the house of Judah is like unto all the heathen. | 
They are no longer distinguished from their neighbours by: 
the visible protection of the God whom they worship. 

Ver. 9. Therefore will I open the side of Moab from the 
cities, &c.] I will make a passage for his enemies to invade. 
his frontier cities, and from thence to possess themselves 
of the best of his country. Some translate the middle of 
the verse, Fron the cities, even from Ar, his [city | upon his 
frontiers. Ar was the coast or border of Moab, (Deut. 
ii. 18.) 

The glory of the country.) The best part of all the 
country of Moab; the Hebrew word is fsebi, frequently 
spoken of Judea, as being in many respects the glory of 
alllands. (See xx. 6.) 

Beth-jesimoth, Baal-Meon, and Kiriathaim.) See Numb.. 
xxxii. 88. Josh. xiii. 20. Jer. xIviii. 25. Baal-Meon is 
called Beth-Meon in that place of Jeremy, and more fully 
Beth-Baal-Meon, Josh. xiii. 17. ¢. e. the house or temple of 
the idol Meon, by which Bishop Cumberland understands 
Menys or Osiris, the great deity of the Egyptians; in the 
first book and the second chapter of his treatise concern- 
ing Sanchoniathon’s Phoenician History. _ . : 

Ver. 10. Unto the men of the east.) See ver. 4.. 

That the Ammonites may not be remembered among the 
nations.| May make no figure among their near 
their strength being entirely “broke 

Ver. 12. Because that Edom hath dealt against the hail 
of Judah by taking vengeanve.] The Idumeans, being the 
posterity of Esau, bare an ancient grudge against the rs ews, 
upon the account of their ancestor's losing his right of pri- 
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mogeniture, and the subduing of Edom by David after-. | 


ward, (2 Sam. viii. 14.) Upon both these accounts they 
took hold of all opportunities of venting their spite towards 
the Jewish nation, particularly see 2 Chron. xxviii. 17. 
For this their behaviour they were in former times re- 
proved by Amos, i. 11. and afterward by Obadiab, ver. 
10. and by Ezckiel in this place, and xxxv. 5. The ill 
will that they shewed towards them at the time of their 
captivity, was very remarkable, as appears by those pa- 
thetical words of Psal. cxxxvii..7. Remember the children 
of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jerusalem; how they said, 
Down with it, down with it, even to the ground. 

Ver. 13. I well stretch out my hand upon Edom, and cut 
off man and beast from. wt.) See xxxv. 7—9. Jer. xlix. 17, 
18. Zeph. ii. 9. Mal. i. 3, 4. 

And I will make it desolate from Teman, and they of De- 
dan shall fail by the sword.| Teman is a noted place in 
Idumea: (sce Jer. xlix. 7. Amos i. 12.) to which Dedan is 
joined, ver. 8. (Compare Isa. xxi. 13,14.) ‘The Dedan- 
ites were originally Arabians, the posterity of Dedan, 
Abraham’s grandson; but they seem afterward to have. 
been incorporated with the Idumeans. ee the note upon 
that place of Jcremiah.) 

» Ver.14. And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the 
hand of ny people Israel.| The Jews themselves, whom the 
Edomites have so often insulted, shall be instruments of 
my vengeance upon Edom, and shall requite the wrongs 
they have reccived by subduing Idumca, which they did 
under the conduct of Judas Maccabecus. (See 1 Macc. 
v. 3. 2 Macc. x. 16, 17. compare Jer. xlix. 2.) And after- 
ward the high-pricst Hircanus made an entire conquest of 
this country. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. p. 307.) 

Ver. 15. Because the Philistines have dealt by revenge, 
&c.] The Philistines, being borderers upon the Jews, were 
their ancient enemies from the very time of the judges 
downward, more particularly in the time of Ahaz. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Ver.16. Behold, I will stretch out my hand uponthe Phi- 
fistines.| I will subdue them by Nebuchadnezzar. (See 
ver. xxv. 20. xlvii. 1.) 

And I will cut off the Cherethims.| The Cherethims, or 
Cherethites, are the same with the Philistines, or a tribe of 
that people. (Sce 1 Sam. xxx. 14. Zeph. ii. 5. and the notes 
upon Jcr. xlvii. 4.) 

And destroy the remnant of the sea-coast. ] The same who 
are called the remnant of the Philistines, Amos i. 8. the 
remnant of Ashdod, Jcr. xxv. 20. and the remnant of the 
country of Caphtor, Scr. xlvii. 4. (See the notes upon these. 
two last places.) . 


CHAP. XXVI. 


ARGUMENT. 

This and the following chapter, with part of the twenty- 
eighth, foretell the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who took it after a thirteen years’ sicge, (as Jo- 
sephus relates out of Philostratus, and the Pheenicians’ 
Annals: sce his Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. ad fin. lib.i. contr. 


Appion. p.1046.) and in the thirty-second ycar of Nebu-: 


chadnezzar’s reign, according to the Babylonish account. 

(Sec the note on xxix. 17.). By reason of which hard 

service, every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
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_ peeled, as our prophet speaks, xxix. 18. The same cala-. 
mity is foretold by Isaiah, chap. xxiii. This siege forced 
the inhabitants to remove their effects into an island half 
a mile distant from the shore, whcre they built another 
city, called New Tyre. The learned Dr. Pridcaux, in his’ 
Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. p. 91. 484. hath observed, 
that this prophecy of Ezckiel, as well as the.former one 

_of Isaiah, was fulfilled in the destruction of old Tyre, a 

. city that stood upon the continent, and which Nebuchad- 
nezzar utterly destroyed; though he grants some ex- 

. pressions in both prophecies are applicable only to the 
last siege of that city, when it was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, 


Ver. 1. In the eleventh year, in the first day of the month.] 
The particular month not being named, some supply the’ 
word fifth, (as the word fourth is supplied! 2 Kings xxv. 
3.) and understand it of the month following the taking of 
Jerusalem, at whosc desolation Tyre rejoiced, (ver. 2.) But, 
as Archbishop Usher observes, ad A. M. 3416. the fifth 
month belongs to the twelfth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity.’ 
So we may morc probably understand the expression of the 
jirst month of the year: as the year of Evil-Merodach’s 
reign, (2 Kings xxv: 27.) is rightly understood by our inter- 
preters to be the year when he began to reign; so the tenth: 
day of the month is necessarily to be understood of the first 
month, xl. 1. of this prophecy. And the inhabitants of 
Tyre may very well be supposed to insult over Jerusalem 
at any part of ‘the time of her siege, which they saw must 
ay Oy end in the taking of that city. 

Ver. 2.. She ts broken that was the gates of the ipbbple.) 
There was a great confluence of people to Jcrusalem from 
all parts at the solemn feasts of the year, as well of Jews as. 
proselytes. (See John xiii. 20.) 

She is turned unto me.] Her wealth is come into oF 
stores. (Compare Isa. Ix. 5.) 

I shall be replenished now she is laid waste.| Tyre was . 
a noted market for all sorts of trade: so when Jerusalem 
was taken and sacked, the spoil of the city was carried thi-- 
ther for sale, and, probably, several of the inhabitants 
being made captives, were sold there for slaves, a traffic 
the Tyrians dealt in very much, (xxvii. 18.) This inter- 
pretation may be confirmed by comparing il with Joel iii. 
4—6. where the prophct upbraids the Tyrians for making 
merchandise both of the persons and substance of the 
Jews, when they came into thcir hands. To the same pur- 
pose we read Macc. iii. 41. that when Lysias came with 
great forces to subduc the.Jews, the merchants of the country 
took ‘silver and gold, and came into the camp, to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves. | 

Ver. 3. I will cause many nations to come up against thee, 
as the sea causeth his waves to come up.] The Chaldeans 
and their confederates: (compare Jer. xxxiv. 1. li. 27.) 
whom the prophct compares to the waves of the sea, which 
come up with an irresistible force. (See Jer. li. 42.) 
Armies are elsewhere represented by an inundation, that 
carries all before it. (See Isa. viii. 7. Dan. ix. 26. xi. 22.) 

Ver. 4,5. I will scrape her dust from her, and make her 
like the top of arock. I shall be a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea.] I will make an entire rid- 
dance of hcr buildings, so that not so much as any dust or 
rubbish of them shall be left: (compare ver. 12.) and 
| H 
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nothing shall be scen but the rocks upon the sea-shore, in 
the place where the city formerly stood. Nebuchadnezzar 
quite demolished old Tyre, and the stones and rubbish of it 
were afterward made use of by Alexander, to carry on a 
causcy from the continent to the island whcre New Tyre 
stood, by which means he took that. (See Dr. Prideaux, 
ubisupra.) This latter city is since so decayed, that there 
are no remains of it left, but a few huts for fishermen to 
hang out their nets a drying upon the rocks, as it is related 
by travellers that have been upon the place. (See Maun- 
drell’s Travels, p. 48. and Huetius, Demonst. gi prop. 
vi. ad finem.) 

Ver. 6. Her daughters which are in the field shall be slain 
with thesword.| By the daughtersof Tyre are meant the lesser 
towns which are under her jurisdiction, as the mother-city 
and seat of the kingdom. (Compare xvi.46. and Jer. xlix.2.) 

Ver. 7. Nebuchadnezzar, a king of kings.) Who hath 
kings for his vassals and tributaries. (Sce xvii. 14. 16. 
Dan. ii. 37.) The kings of Persia affected the same title 
afterward: (see Ezra vii. 12.) as the kings of Assyria had 
done before. (See Isa. x. 8. Hos. viii. 10.) 

Ver. 8, 9. He shall make a fort against thee, and cast a 
mount against thee, &c.] This expression of a siege pro- 
perly relates to old Tyre, which stood upon the continent, 
and was besieged and taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 9. And with his axes he shall break down thy towns.] 
The word we render axes, signifies any instrument used in 
demolishing buildings. (Sec the note on Jer. xxxiii. 4.) 

Ver. 10—12. By reason of the abundance of his horses, 
their dust shall cover thee, &c.| A lively description of the 
tumult and desolation that attend a conquering army 
making themselves masters of a great city. (Compare 
Nahum ii. 3, 4. 9. iii. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 11. And thy strong garrisons shall go down to the 
ground.] Some render the word matseboth, thine images, 
and understand it of the images of their tutelar gods. 

Ver. 12. They shall lay thy stones, thy timber, and thy 
dust in the midst of the water.] The.sca shall overflow thy 
ruins. (Sec ver. 19.) 

Ver.13. And I will cause the noise of thy songs to cease, 
&c.}] Great cities are full of all kind of gaiety and luxury; 
this shall be turned into a melancholy silence. (Compare 
Isa. xiv. LL. xxiii. 7. 16. Jer. vii. 34. xxv. 10.) 

Ver. 14. I will make thee like the top of a rock, thou shalt 
be built no more.| This part of the prophecy was fulfilled 
upon New Tyre, whose inhabitants were quite destroyed 
by Alexander when he took the city, and afterward the 
city itself became desolate. (Sec ver. 5.) 

Ver. 15. Shall not the isles shake at the sound of thy fall? 
All those that are upon the sca-coast near thee shall be 
frightened at the news of thy destruction. (Compare xxvii. 
28. xxxi. 16. Jer. xlix. 21.) 

Ver.16,17. Then all the princes of the sea shall come 
down from their thrones, &c.] All the princes and rich mer- 
chants of Sidon, Carthage, and other maritime cities, that 
maintained a trade with Tyre, and got great wealth by that 
means; they whose merchants.are princes, as Isaiah speaks 
of the merchants of Tyre, xxiii. 8. (compare ver. 2. 6. 10. 
of that chapter): they shall express a deep sense and con- 
cern for her misfortunes. (Compare xxvii. 30—32. xxxii. 
10. Rev. xviii. 11. 17.19.) aay 


Shall come down from their thrones, and lay away their |: 
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robes.] Such was tho behaviour of the king of Nineveh at 
the time of his solemn humiliation, (Jonah iii. 6.) 

They shall clothe themselves with trembling, &c.] They 
shall put on the habit of mourners, and sit upon the ground 
in a disconsolate condition. (See Job ii. 18. compare 
vii. 17.) | 

Ver. 17. The renowned city which was strong at sea, &c.} 
Tyre is called the strength of the sea, Isa. xxiii. 4. being 
strong at sea, both by its situation and the strength of its 
naval forces, upon which account it was formidable to all 
that had any trading upon the sea. 

Ver. 18. Now shall the isles tremble at the day of thy fall.] 
See ver. 15. St. Jerome translates it, Now shall the ships 
tremble, &c. 7. e. all seafaring men. (Compare xxvii. 29, 
30. Isa. xxiii. 14.) 

The isles that are in the sea shall be troubled at thy de- 
parture.} When thy people shall be carried captive. (Seo 
Isa. xxiii. 27.) 

Ver. 19. When I shall bring up the deep upon thee, and 
great waters shall cover thee.] Thy walls being demolished, 
the sea shall come up and cover thy ruins: “(see ver. 12.) 
or else the prophet compares the destruction of Tyre to a 
shipwreck. (See xxiii. 26.) 

Ver. 20. When I shall bring thee down with them that. 
descend into the pit, &c.] When thou shalt be thrust down 
into hell, as our Saviour speaks concerning Capernaum, 
Luke x. 15. and brought to utter aeaordtich: like cities 
which have been long ago buried in ruins and oblivion. 
(Compare xxxii. 18. 24.) 

When Ishall set glory in the land of the living.| Compare 
this and the following verse with xxxv. 14. When J shall 
restore other cities conquered by the king of Babylon, to 
that flourishing condition they formerly enjoyed among the 
inhabitants of this world; so the land of the living signifies, 
XxXxi1. 23. 26, 27.32. The word ¢sebt is in many places 
appropriated to Judea, as being in several respects the 
glory of all lands, (xx. 6.) but is sometimes applied to 
other countrics. (See xxv. 9.) Some expositors under- 
stand it here of Judea, to this sense; That when God should 
return the captivity of the Jews, and restore them to those 
marks of his grace and favour, which distinguished them 
from all other nations, and made them the nearest resem- 
blance of heaven that could be found upon earth: yet even 
then, as it follows— 

Ver. 21. Twill make thee a terror, and thou shalt be no 
more.| ‘Thou shalt be left in utter ruins and desolation, and 
a terrible example of my vengeance. The word balaloth, 
which our interpreters translate terrors, is gencrally joined 
with words importing utter destruction, and so the LXX. 
understood it here, and in other places of this prophecy. 
(See xxvii. 36. xxviii. 19. and compare Psal. Ixxiii. 19. 
Isa. xvii. 14.) 

Though thou be sought for, thou shalt never be found again. } 
An expression age utter destruction. (Sce Psal. xxxvii. 
36. and compare ver. 5. 14.) 


CHAP. XXVII. 


ARGUMENT. 
The same subject is continned, where the prophet, setting 


- forth the great trade and riches of Tyre, foretellis the 
irrecoyera)le fall thereof. 
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Ver. 2. Wske up a lamentation for Tyrus.] This alludes 
to the mournful ditties used at funerals, wherein the pre- 
fice, or mourning women, recounted every thing that was 
valuable or praiseworthy belonging to the deceased, and 
then lamented his loss. (See the notes upon Jer. ix.17, 
18.) In like manner, those that traded with Tyre should 


mourn over her, and bewail the loss of her riches and great- 


ness. (Compare xxvi. 16, 17. and see ver. 32.) - 

Ver. 3. Thou that art situate at the entry of the sea.) A 
sea-port, fitted by situation for carrying on trade with many 
countries. (See Isa. xxiii. 1.) 

Thou hast seid, I am of perfect beauty.) Thou hast said 
in the pride of thy heart, (see xxviii. 2.) The strength of my 
navy and fortresses are every way complete and beautiful: 
(see ver. 4. 11.) and I am furnished with all accommoda- 
tions that can make me considerable in the eyes of the 
world. (See ver. 10, 11. and xxviii. 12.) 

Ver. 4. Thy borders are in the midst of the seas.] Taking 
the words in a strict sense, they are a description of New 
Tyre, which steod in an island. (Compare xxvi. 5.) The 
Tyrians are called the inhabiters of the island, Isa. xxiii. 2. 
But in the Hebrew phrase all places are called islands 
which lie upon the sea-coast. (See the note on Isa. xi. 11.) 

Thy builders have perfected thy -beauty.] The following 
verses shew, that the words are chiefly to be understood of 
the builders of their ships, wherein the chief strength and 
glory of the Tyrians was placed. | 

Ver. 5. They have. made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees 

from Shenir.| The decks of thy ships were made of fir 
fetched from Mount Hermon, called anciently Shenir. (See 
Deut. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 6. The company of the Ashurites have made thy 
benches of ivory.) The Assyrians have made the seats 
for the rowers of ivory, in a very costly manner. 

This is the sense of the verse, if we follow the common 
reading: but Bochart, not without reason, supposes, that 
the word bath-ashurim is pointed wrong, and should be 
read bith-ashurim, and then the sentence must be translated, 
They have made thy seats of ivory enclosed in box, the ex- 
pression being parallel to that of Virgil, Amn. x. 





** Quale per artem 
Inclusum buxo aut Orycia terebintho 
Lucet ebur.” 


This sense the Chaldee follows. 


Brought out of the isles of Chittim.| The isles of Chittim 
are the countries lying upon the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. (See Jer. ii. 10.) 

Ver. 7. Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was 
that which thou spreadest out for thy sail.| Fine linen was 
one of the principal commodities of Egypt: (see 1 Kings 
x. 28. Prov. vii. 16. Isa. xix. 9.) and was a habit used by 
persons of the best quality: (see Gen. xli. 42. Esther viii. 
15.) which shews to what an excess of vanity the Tyrians 
were come, to use such cestly manufactures for sails to their 
ships. Suetonius, in his life of Caligula, cap. 37. reckons 
this ameng several instances of that empcror’s extrava- 
ganee, that he furnished his pleasure-boats with costly 
sails, and other expensive ormaments. 

Blue and purple from the isles of Elisha was that which 
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covered thee.| Blue and purple are elsewhere reckoned 
among those colours which set eff the richest attire. (See 
Exod. xxv. 4. Jer. x. 9.) The commen clothing of the Ty- 
rians was of these kinds, which were brought from the 
islands of the Egean Sea, particularly Coos, famed for pur- 
ple among heathen authors. Elisha denotes the countries 
upon the coast of Greece; a part of Pelopennesus retains 
the name of Elis among the Greek writers. 

Ver. 8. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy 
mariners, &c.| Thou madest use of the people of other 
cities and countries, to undergo the servile‘office of being 
mariners or rowers, whilst thy own citizens pretended to 
the skill of steering thy ships, and professed the art of being 
pilots. Zidon was a famous sea-port town, the mother of 
Tyre; (see the note on Isa. xxiii. 12.) and Arvad, the same 
with Arpad or Arpliad, (2 Kings xvii. 33. Isa. x. 9. Jer. 
xlix. 23.) called Aradus by the Greek and Latin authors, 
was an island and town in the neighbourhood of Tyre. 

Ver. 9. ‘The ancients of Gebal were thy calkers.| Thou 
employedst the inhabitants of Gebal for calking thy ships, 
as being remarkably skilful in that trade: Gebal was a pro- 
vince of Phoenicia near Tyre. (See Psal. ]xxxiii. 8. 1 Kings 
v.18.) The LXX. interpreters suppose it the same with 
the city Byblos, with whom.agree Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
de Locis Hebraicis. So the Septuagint. render the word 
in the forementioned text, 1 Kings v.18. Dr. Grabe, in- 
deed, does there, by way of emendation, read I%3Ar0: in the 
text, and place Bid, the reading of the Alexandrian MS. 
in the margin: but that learned person did not then remem- 
ber, that that very word was translated in the same manner 
in this place of Ezekiel. 

Ver. 10. They of Persia, of Lud, and Phut.] Thy citizens 
being all given to trading, thou madest use of foreign sol- 
diers for thine army when thy city was besieged. «Lud and 
Phut are two nations elsewhere mentioned together. (See 
xxx. 6. Jer. xlvi. 9.) Our interpreters understand by them 
in these two places, the people of Lybia and Lydia. But 
Phut and Lubim being mentioned as distinct people, Na- 
hum iii. 9. Phut probably signifies some part of Africa 
near Egypt; and Lud, or Ludim, the Abyssines. These 
people, though. Africans, are joined with the Persians, 
XXXVIil. 5. 

They hanged up the shield and helmet in thee.] In thy gar- 
risons, which they kept in time of peace. 

Ver. 11. The men of Arvad (see ver. 8.) were with thine 
army upon the walls round about.] They defended thy 
walls when they were assaulted by the king of Babylon’s 
army. (See the note upon xxvi. 8, 9.) 

The.Gammadims were in thy towers.] It is very uncer- 
tain what people are here meant by this name. Our learned 
Mr. Fuller supposes them people of Phoenicia. (See his 
Miscellanies, lib. vi. cap. 3.) Ludolphus conjectures they 
were Africans, in his Comment. in Histor. Aithiop. lib. i. 
cap. 22. The Chaldce paraphrase takes them to be Cap- 
padocians. The Vulgar Latin renders the word Pygmies; 
but if we should grant there were such a people, as Ludol-. 
phus takes a great deal ef pains te prove there were, yet 
they would net be fit to make use of for soldiers. Gamma- 
dims: Dr. Spencer thinks they were images of the tutelar 
gods, like the dares among the Romans; and were not above 
a cubit in length. (See his additions to the books de Le- 
gib. Hebraicis.) 
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They have made thy beauty perfect.) See ver. 3. 

Ver. 12. Tarshish was thy merchant.] Tarshish probably 

signifies a port of Spain, called by the Greek and Latin 
authors Tartessus, situate not far from the place where Ca- 
diz now stands; famous of old for Hercules’s pillars, being 
the utmost boundary of the ancient navigation. 1t comes 
from thence to signify any merchant-adventurers who 
traded in the Mediterranean Sea. (See the note upon Isa. 
ii. 16.) The commodities here mentioned, which these mer- 
chants traded in, being the product of Spain, confirms this 
exposition. 
’ Ver.13. Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, were thy merchants. | 
By Javan is to be understood Greece, in which sense Alex- 
ander is styled king of Javan or Greece, (Dan. viii. 21.) 
So the LXX. translate it here, and in that place of Daniel. 
And all Greece, except Peloponnesus, was anciently called 
Jonia. ‘Tubal and Meshech are names usually joined toge- 
ther in Scripture. Bochart supposes them to be the same 
with those people afterward called Moschi and Tibareni, 
whose habitation was near the Euxine Sea. 

They traded in the persons of men.| In buying and selling 
slaves in the markets. The Hebrew reads, In the souls of 
men; the word nephesh, soul, sometimes signifies a slave. 
(Compare Numb. xxx. 35. 1 Chron. v. 21. Rev. xviii. 13.) 
In which sense some understand the word, Gen. xii, 15. 

And vessels of brass in thy markets.] Critics observe that 
the word nehosheth, commonly translated brass, does like- 
wise signify steel ; and so itis rendered by our interpreters, 
Psal. xviii. 84. a bow of steel is broken by my arms. And 
we may very well understand it so here ; for the Chalybes, 
a people so called from their steel] manufactures, lived near 
Pontus, in the neighbourhood of the Moschi and Tibareni; 
for which reasons steel is called the northern tron, Jer. 
xv. 12, 

Ver. 14. ‘They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 
fairs.| By Togarmah, Bochart understands Cappadocia : 
the LXX. read the word Oopyaya, (Gen. x. 14.) which 
éomes near in sound to Trogma, or Trocma, a part of 
Cappadocia. 

Ver. 15. The men of Dedan were thy merchants.] The 
same learned person distinguisheth this Dedan frem that 
mentioned ver. 20. This latter was of Abraham’s posterity, 
whereas Dedan here pti of was derived from that De- 
dan mentioned Gen. x. 7. the son of Raamah, or Rhegma. 
The posterity of this Dedan is probably placed near the 
Persian Gulf, where there was a city called afterward 
Rhegma; and so is fitly joined with many islands or coun- 
tries lying upon the sea-coast, which are usually called 
islands, in the Hebrew phrase. (Sec the note on Isa. xi: 11.) 
- Many isles were the merchandise of thy hands, &c.] Those 
countries exported thy manufactures, the wares of thy 
making, as-they are called in the following verse; and, by 
way of return for them, brought thee in ivory, and other 
rarities from India, whither they traded. They bronght 
these for a present, says our translation, or rather by way 
of price or return for the commodities exported. The noun 
eshear commonly signifies a present or gift, but it is near in 
sound to the word sacar, that signifies a price or reward; 
and words of such near affinity are often used in a promis- 
cuous sense. (See the note upon Jer. xxiii. 39. xx. 37. 
xxix. 7. and xxxvi. 15. of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 16. Syria was thy merchant, &c.] The Syrians im- 
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ported into thy haven precious stones, and all sorts of cu- 
rious apparel, in lieu of which they carried abroad the wares 
of thy own making. 

Ver. 17. They traded in thy market wheat of Minith, 
&c.] These were the commodities which the Jews im- 
ported to Tyre, chiefly the necessary provisions for food ; 
the Tyrians having none of their own growth, the Jews sup- 
plied them therewith from their own, or the neighbouring 
countries. (See 1 Kings v. 9. 11. Ezra iii. 7. Acts xii. 20.) 

Wheat of Minith.| This was a place belonging to the 
Ammonites, (see Judg. xi. 33.) noted for excellent wheat, 
great quantities of which the Jews brought to Tyre. 

With Pannag.] A word never clsewhere to be found; 
supposed by some to be the name of a place; by others 
more probably taken for some rich ointment or guin. 

And balm.] For which Gilead was famous. ‘(See Jer. 
viii. 22.) There were balsam-trees about Jericho -too, 
which Josephus describes, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 6. and do 
Bello Jud. hb. v. cap. 4. though some doubt whether that 
balsam were the same with the balm of Gilead. 

Ver. 18. In the wine of Helbon.| Helbonis supposed the 
same part of Syria which is called Chalybonitis by Ptole- 
my. The same place which is now called Aleppo. 

And white wool.| The word tsachar is never met with 
but here, and Judg. v. 10. where our translation reads 
white asses. Bochart explains the word here to signify 
wool of a bright purple colour, from the Arabic use of it. 
So purpureus in Latin is used for a bright colour in Virgil, 
Ain. i. “ Lumenque juvente purpureum.” The LXX. 
and Chaldee render it wool from Miletus, a place famous 
for that commodity. The wool was died purple at yet 
as appears from Virgil, Georg. lib. iii. 


—‘* Quamvis Milesia magno 
Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta rubores. oe 


Ver. 19. Dan also and Javan, going to. and fro, &e. ] By 
Dan St. Jerome understands the town which was afterward. 
called Caesarea Philippi, belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
which was near Tyre; whereas Javan, which likewise 
traded with Tyre, lay farther off. This is the sense of the 
words, if we follow the common translation ; but Bochart 
thinks the words might be better translated, Dan also and 
Javan coming from Uzal occupied in thy fairs; to distin- 
ruish this Javan, which he supposes to be in the southern 
part of Arabia, from Greece, more. commonly called by 
that name. (See ver. 13. ) Inconformity to this interpre- 
tation, the copies of the LXN.X. which we have now, read 
from Asel; though St. Jerome informs us, that the former 
part of the verse was wanting in the eery and oF 
plied from Theodotion’s translation. a 

Bright tron {i. e. steel] and calamus were in th, y market. : 
Bochart confinns the foregoing interpretation from hence, 
that those of Javan are seid. to deal in aromatic gums, 
which are known not to grow in Greece, but in Arabia. . . 

Ver. 20. Dedan was thy merchant.| This is probably to 
be understood of the posterity of that Dedan, who was. 
Abraham’s grandson. (See ver. 15. and xxv. 138.) mm 

Ver. 21. Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occu-. 
pied with thee.| The Hebrew reads, They were the mer-. 
chants of thy hands; 7. e. they took off thy manufactures 
(see ver. 15.) in exchange for cattle, in which their sub- 
stance did chiefly consist. (See Isa. Ix.7.) Kedar is.a 
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country in Arabia, often mentioned in Scripture, which re- 
ceived its name from Kedar, Ishmael’s' son; who settled 
there. (Gen. xxv. 13.) » 

Ver. 22. The merchants of Sheba. and Rbshak These 
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were people of Arabia Felix, dwelling near the Persian. 


Gulf. (See ver. 15. and xxiii. 42.) They traded in the rich 
products of their own country, which were spices, precious 
stones, and gold. (Compare 1 Kings x. 2.11. Psal. xxii. 
15. Isa. Ix. 6.) Bochart places Ophir, so famous for gold, 
in Arabia Felix. (See his Phaleg. lib. xi. cap. 27.) 

_ Ver. 23. Haran, and Canneh, and Eden.) Haran is the 


place where Abraham dwelt when he came out from Ur of 


the Chaldees ; »(Gen. xi. 81.) called Charre by the Romans, 
and noted for the defeat of Crassus.. Canneh some sup- 
pose to be the same place that is called Calneh, Amos 
vi. 2. or Calno, Isa. x. 9. a city near Euphrates. Others 
_take itifor Ctesiphon, a noted city situate upon the river 
Tigris. 
itis here. Huetius supposes Paradise was called the gar- 
den of Eden, from the name..of the country. where it was 
placed, which was where the two rivers Tigris.and Eu- 
phrates meet. (See his tract de situ Paradisi, cap. 2. n.7.) 


The merchants of Sheba.| There were two Shebas, as: 


there. were two Dedans; one descended: from Raamah, 
(Gen. x. 7.) the other. from Jockshan, Abraham’s son, 


(Gen. xxv. 3.),. As the twenty-second verse is explained’ 


of the former, so the latter may be ease ee here: they 
were both inhabitants of Arabia. 


- Chilmad.) Both the. Chaldee and LXCX, explain this by . 


Getiaanin: 

Ver. 24. In chests of rich app civet: ] The word. in the ori- 
ginal translated chests, is ginge, which is elsewhere ren- 
dered treasuries. (See 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. Esther iii. 9.) 
From which word the Latin gaza is derived. 

_ Bound with cords, and made of cedar.) Carefully packed 
up in chests of cedar, to give these clothes a fine scent, and 
preserve them from putrefaction. sat 

Ver. 25. The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy 
market. ) Ships of Tarshish signify sometimes in Scripture 
any trading or merchant ships. (See the note on Isa. ii. 
16.) And here [ take it in this general sense: .the prophet 
having already reckoned up the principal. countries which 
traded with ‘Tyre, now adds, in comprehensive terms, that 
all merchant-adventurers sung or spake great things of her 
riches, or as the word sharoth’ may be rendered, They 
ruled or governed in thy markets. © 

In the midst of the seas.| Seé ver. 4. 

Ver. 26. Thy rowers have brought thee into great wiiteré: } 
The prophet compares the condition of Tyre besieged by 
the enemy, to'a ship .oversct. hy the winds, and just ready 
to sink under water. . (See the like comparison, Isa. xxxiii. 
23.) Great numbers are sometimes significd by great 
waters. (See Psal. xviii. 16. cxliv. 7. Jer. li. 42.) >. 

. The east wind hath broken thee.in the midst of the seas.} 
As the violence of the east wind occasions many ship- 
wrecks in the sea; (see Psal. xlviii. 7.) so the Chaldean 
army, compared clsewhere to an east wind, shall ruin thy 


strength and glory, and leave thee like a meek cast upon | 


the shore. (Compare xvii. 10. xix. 12.) 


. Ver. 27. Shall fall into the midst of the seas] Shall be. 


as utterly ruincd and Ceara ed, as if they were sunk in a 
shipwreck: (see xxvi.'5. 14. 21.) or shall be killed in a 
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sea-fight, while they defuse the city. (See a following 
verse, and xxix. 8.) - 

- Ver. 28: The-suburbs shall shake at the sound of the cry 
of thy pilots.) The cry of thy wounded scamen shall make 


- the inhabitants of the suburbs shake for fear, (xxvi. 15.) 


Ver. 29. All that handle the oar—shall come down from 
their ships, &c.] Seafaring men finding no encouragement 
to: follow their employment, now thy traffic is‘ destroyed, 
shall lay aside their trade, and mourn over at (Compare 
xxvi. 16.) 

Ver. 30. They shall cause their voice to He heard against 
thee.} Or rather, over thee, as the LX X. and Vulgar Latin’ 
translate it: in which sense the preposition mal is taken: 
where persons are:said ‘to mourn over the dead, or: no 
calamitous. (See xxviii. 12. 1 Kings xiii. 30. Hos. x. 5:) 

- And shall cast dust upon their heads, they shall wallow 
themselves in the ashes. | Expressions of the deepest mourn-" 
ing and lamentation. (See 1 Sam. iv. 12. Job ii. 12. Jer. 
vi. 26. Rev. xviii. 19.) 

Ver. 31. And they shall tke phnniee Bes utterly bald for 
thee.| Another expression of public: sorrow. (See Jer. 
xlvii. 5. Micah i. 16.) DUA} ¥: 

Ver. 32. And in their wailing they shall take up alament- 
ation for thee, &c.] The words allude to the public lament- 
ations made at funerals. (See the notes upon Jer. ix. - 1, 
18. xxii. 18. and compare Rey. xviii.18.)  - 

Ver. 34.. When thou shalt be broken by the seas, in the 
depth of the waters.] See ver..26, 27. xxvi. 19. xxix. 8. 

Ver. 35. All the merchants of the isles shall be astonished 
at thee, &c.} ‘See xxvi. 15, 16. 

‘Ver. 36. Thy merchants among the staph shall hiss at 
thee.) By way of insulting and derision: (see 1 Kings ix. 8.) 
as men are apt to despise those in adversity, wliom they - 
courted’and respected in. prospérity. But the Chaldee 
paraphrase renders it, They shall be astonished: and this 
sense.agrees better with the lamentations of vs seatinige 
men mentioned in the foregoing verses. 

‘ Thou shalt be a terror, &c.] See xxvi. 21. 
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ARGUMENT. 
In this paren the prophet denounces God’s judgments 
‘against the king of Tyre, for-his pride and insolence: he 
fileewide foretells the destruction of Zidon, and that the 
judgments threatened upon those and other heathen 
countries, Ammon, Moab, &c. shall in the end turn ‘to 
the. benefit of God’s people. 


Ver. 2.4.94 Y to. the prince of Tyrus.] Whose name was 
Ithobalus, according to the Phcenician annals, extracts out 
of: which may be seen in Yosephus, lib. i. contr. Appion, 
p. 1046. 

Tama god, I stt in the seat of God, in the midst of the 
seas.] Some princes have heen so extravagant as 'to‘affect 
Divine honours: this seems to have been the teniper of this 
vain man. The words are an insolent boast of self-sufli- 
ciency, as if he had said, I fear none, nor stand in need of 


any: I am scated in a place of impregnable strength: the 


seas surround me, thatno enemy can assault me. So they 
represent the excessive pride and carnal security of this 
prince, who trusted in his own strength, and forgot his de- 
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pendance upon God. The same crime was in like manner 
punished in the king of Egypt, (xxix. 3.) and afterward in 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, (Dan. iv. 30, 31.) So Babylon 
is represented as ascribing self-sufliciency to herself, and 
saying in her heart, I am, and there is none else besides me, 
(Isa. xlvii. 10.) 

Iu, the midst of the sea.| See xxvii. 4. 

Yet thou art aman, and not God.] A weak, mortal man: 
an unequal match for the king of Babylon’s forces. (See 
ver. 9. and Isa. xxxi. 3.) 

Ver. 3. Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel.) The fame 
of Daniel’s wisdom was quickly spread over Chaldea, upon 
his being advanced to several posts of honour and dignity 
by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Dan. ii. 48.) Queen Nitoeris, 
who was Belshazzar’s mother, gives Daniel a great charac- 
ter for his wisdom and other accomplishments, (Dan. v 
11, 12.) So here the prophet, in an irenical manner, up- 
braids the vain boasts which the prince of Tyre made of 
his wisdom, and the policy of those about him, as if it ex- 
ceeded the endewments of Daniel, so famous, though a 
young man, for his skill in the several parts of knowledge, 
and the arts of government. The Phoenicians, of whom the 
Tyrians were a colony, (see the note on Isa. xxiii. 12.) 
valued themselves for their wisdom and ingenuity, as being 
the inventors of navigation, of letters, and sciences. (Com- 
pare Zech, ix. 2.) 

Ver. 4. With thy wisdom and thy understanding thou hast 
gotten thee riches, &c.| Thy skill in navigation and trade 
has increased thy wealth. (See ver. 5. and Zech. ix. 3.) 

Ver. 7. Behold, Iwill bring strangers upon thee, the ter- 
rible of the nations.| The Babylonians, who by their con- 
quests have made themselves terrible to all the countries 
round about them. |(See xxx. 11, 12.) 

They shall draw their swords against the perfection of thy 
beauty. |. They shall deface and destroy every thing which 
thou valuest as omamental, or useful. (Compare ver. 12.) 

Ver. 8. Thoushalt die the deaths of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas:| Thou and thy mariners shall be slain 
in a sea-fight, or shall be destroyed as those that are swal- 
lowed by the sea ina tempest. (Sce xxvi. 15. xxvii. 27, 
28. 34.) 

Ver. 9. Wilt thou yet say to him that slayeth thee, Tam 


as God?} Mortality will certainly convince thee of thy” 


folly in pretending to divinity. (Compare xxxii.19.) So 
Plutarch tellsus of Alexander, that he vainly affected te be 
thought Jupiter’s son, and next in honour to Bacchus and 
Hercules: yet when he saw the blood run out of a wound 
he had received, which at the same time gave him much 
pain, he confessed that was not such blood as Homer said 
issued from the immortal gods, (lib. ii. de Alexandri 
Fortuna.) : 

Ver. 10. Thou shalt die the death of the uncircumeised.] 
Thou shalt die by such a remarkable judgment as God 
usually inflicts upon notorious offenders: thou shalt come 
to the same ill end as befals the other enemies of God and 
of his truth. (Compare xxxi.18. xxxii. 19: 21. 23, 24, &c.) 
Circumeision being the rite which distinguished God’s 
people from the heathen, uncircumcised is equivalent in 
sense to wicked or profane. Soe the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it here, Thou shalt die the death of the wicked, and 
to the same purpose again, xxxi.18. In the same sense we 
are to understand that expression, Ley. xxvi. 41. If their 
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uncircumcised heart be humbled; and those of Jeremy, 
vi. 10. ZDheir ear is uncireumcised: and, 1x. 26. The house 
of Israel is uncircumcised in their heart. 

Ver. 12. Take up a lamentation epee the king of Tyrus.} 
Seo xxvii. 32. 

Thowsealest up the fullsum of saloon and perfect beauty y. ] 
In thine own opinion thou art the perfect pattern of wis- 
dom, and all other excellences: (compare ver. 7.) the 
expression is taken from vessels and other repositories, 
which, when they are full, used te be sealed up in order to. 
the preserving what is contained in them, (sce Deut. xxxii. 4. 
Job xiv. 17.) The LXX. and Vulgar Latin render the 
former part of the verse, Thow art the seal of likeness ; i. e. 
Thou art the image of God, or an exact impression taken 
from that great copy. ‘The following verse shews that the 
expression alludes to Adam, when he was first created, 
and came pure out of the hands of his Maker. And then | 
the following words in this verse are to be translated, Full 
of wisdom, and perfect in beauty: an exact description of 
the state of innecence. The word tacnithis translated pat- 
tern, xliii. 10. of this prophecy, and so it signifies, Exed. 
xxx.32. te which sense the Targum there explains it: but 
our translation renders it composition. 

Ver.13. Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God. ] As 
thy situation was pleasant, so thou wast plentifully sup- 
plied with every thing that could contribute te make thy 
life pleasant and happy. A state of paradise does in com- 
mon speech denote a condition every way complete and 
happy. (See Isa. li. 3.) But this expression, as well as the 
whole context, alludes to the complete happiness which 
Adam enjoyed in Paradise before his apoestacy and fear- 
ful fall. 

Every precious stone was tha y covering, &c.] Like a great 
prince or monarch, thy crown was adorned with the choicest. 
jewels, and theu wast arrayed with royal robes, enriched 
with geld and precious stones of all sorts. The stone pro- 
bably alludes to the precious stones which were placed in 
the high-priest’s breast-plate, as the next verse alludes to 
the cherubims over the merey-seat. Accordingly the LXX. 
enlarge the number of the stones here mentioned from nine 
to twelve, and place them in the same order in which they 
are ranked, Exod. xxvill. 17, &e. . - 

The workmanship of thy tabrets, and of thy pipes, was 
prepared in thee [or, for thee] in the day thou wast created.] 
The highest expressions of joy, such.as are the sounding 
of all sorts of musical instruments, ushered thee into the 
world, according to the usual practice at the birth of great 
princes; and ever since thou hast been brought up in the 
choicest delicacies, which a royal palace er a luxurious 
city could furnish.’ (See xxvi.13. Isa. xiv. 11.) 

Ver. 14. Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth.] 
Anointing is the ceremony wherewith kings are inaugu- 
rated; so the prophet .compares the prite’ of Tyre, to a 
rnling or principal cherub, one of the chief of the angelical 
order, who attend upon God in heaven, and are represented 
by the cherubims in the temple overshadowing the mercy- 
seat. To this sense St. Jerome translates it, The extended 
cherub that covereth: i.e. whose wings were stretched out 
to cever the merey-seat: (sec Exed. xxv. 20.) reading me- 
mushak instead of animshak. The words allude to the high 
advancement of Satan in heayen before his fall, where he 
was placed in one of the highest orders of angels, such as 
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were nearest in attending upon the Divine Majesty. So | 


Isaiah’s description of the fall of the king of Babylon does 
plainly allude to the downfal of Satan out of heaven. (Isa. 
xiv. 12, &c.) 

Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God.] The temple 
is often styled God’s holy mountain; (see xx. 43.) 'and the 
temple being the place of God’s peculiar residence, 1 is now 
‘and then put for heaven itself. (See Psal. xi.4. xviii. 6. 
Jonah ii. 7.) So the phrase denotes, that this prince might 
be compared to the cherubims overshadowing the mercy- 
seat, or the angels who stood before the throne of God, 
typified by the cherubims in the temple: the. expres- 
sions still all nding to the high station of Satan before his 
apostacy. 

Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones 
of fire.} Thy dominion was in the upper region of the sky, 
where hailstones and lightning are formed: or, as Tertul- 
lian paraphrases the expression, (lib. ii. Gonitr. Marcion. 
cap. 10.) “ Inter gemmantes siderum radios demoratus:” 
Thou hadst thy abode among glittering stars ; as the angels 
are sometimes called. (See Job xxxviii. 7. Isa. xiv. 13.) 
[The words may allude to the sparkling stones of Aaron's 
breast-plate: so they agree with what gocs before, ver. 138, 
14. Sec Dr. More’s Synopsis Prophet, book ii. chap. 16.} 

Ver.15. Thou wast perfect in thy ways—tilliniquity was 
found in thee.| An exact description of the angelica] purity 
in which the devil was created, and in which he continued, 
till, being lifted up with pride, he fell from his first estate. 

Ver. 16. By the multitude of thy merchandise, they have 
filled the midst of thee with violence, &c.] Thy skill in 
trading hath degenerated into violence, cheating, and extor- 
tion; for which I will degrade thee from the honour of 
being nearly related to mc, as my minister, and the executor 
of my commands, by which thou didst resemble the dignity 
of the angelic order. (See ver. 14.) 

Ver.17. Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty.] 
Compare ver. 9.13. xxx1.10. So the devil was lifted up 
with pride upon the account of his perfections. (Sec 1 ‘Tim. 
ili. 6.) 

Thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy bright- 
ness.| That height of glory and authority to which I had 
advanced thee has perverted thy judgment, and made thee 
abuse thy wisdom to craft and deceit. (Sec ver.16.) 

T will lay thee before kings, that they may behold thee.] 
T will make thee a spectacle to other princes, expose thce 
as a miserable object before their eyes, that thou mayest 
be an example to them to deter them from the like prac- 
tices. (See xvi. 41. xxiii. 48. xxxi. 14.) 

Ver.18. Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the multi- 
tude of thine iniquities, &c.] The word mikdash does some- 
times signify a palaec, in which sensc it is probably taken 
Amos viii. 13. where our translation renders it the king’s 
chapel. Thus Bishop Patrick understands it, Exod. xxv. 
8. where the English reads, Let them make me a sanctuary; 
but it may probably mean a palace: for God commanded 
himself to be served and attended upon in the tabernacle, 
as a king is in his court. The cherubims were his throne, 
the ark his footstool, the altar his table, and therefore 
called by that name, xli. 22. Mal. i. 7. the priests his at- 
tendants, and the shew-bread and sacrifices his provi- 
sions. ‘Thus the word may most probably be taken here 
to this sense: That since their palaces and stately buildings 
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are filled with the iniquity and injustice which they have 
practised in their trade and commerce, therefore God will 
utterly destroy them by Nebuchadnezzar, who reduced the 
whole city to a heap of ashes and rubbish, which Alexan- 
der afterward made usc of-to make a bank or causey, by 
means of which he assaulted the new city of Tyre, and 
took it. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. i. p. 484.) If we follow 
the common translation, it imports a denunciation of God’s 
judgments for filling their idolatrous temples with riches 
and presents gotten by injustice. So God often punishes 
the contempt of religion, in general, in those who are mis- 
taken in their own way of worship. 

Ver. 19. Thou shalt be a terror, &c.] Sec xxvi. 21: 

Ver. 21. Set thy face against Zidon, &c.} Direct thy face 
and thy speech towards Zidon; (see vi. 2.) and foretell its 
destruction by the king of Babylon. (See xxxii. 30. Jer. 
XxXv. 22. xlviii.4.) Tyreand Zidon were neighbours, and 
partakers of the same fate both in prosperity and adversity. 
Zidon was afterward utterly destroyed by Ochus king of 
Persia.’ 

Ver. 22. Iwill be glorified in the midst of thee, &c.] I will 
make my power and justice known by the judgments [ will 
execute upon thee. In the same sense God saith, Exod. 
xiv.17. I will geé me honour upon Pharaoh; where the word 
in the original is the same. 

And will be sanctified in her.] God is said to be sanctified 
in those, for whose preservation or destruction he exerts his 
power ina 1 aw hogar Me manner. (Compare ver. 25. and sce 
xx. 41.) 

Ver. 23. And Iwill send mito her pedi and blood 

into her streets.| The pestilence, which often accompanics 
long sieges, shall destroy her inhabitants as well as the 
sword. (See v.12. xxxviii. 22.) 
. Ver.24. And there shall be no more a pricking brier unto 
the house of Israel,’ &c.] My people shall dwell in their 
land quietly and securely, when the rest of their ill neigh- 
bours are destroyed, who were a continual vexation to 
them, and as so many thorns in their sides. (Compare 
Numb. xxxiii. 55. Josh. xxiii. 13.) So a thorn in the flesh, 
2 Cor. xii. 7. signifies a cruel enemy or persecutor, as ap- 
pears by comparing that place with the context, ver. 9, 10. 
The following verse shews, that this promise chiefly relates 
to the gencral restoration of the Jews, when all the cne- 
mies of God’s church and truth are vanquislied and sub- 
duced, often denoted in the prophetical writings, by the 
names of Edom, Moab, and other neighbouring countries, 
who upon all occasions shewed thcir spite and ill will 
against the Jews. (Sec the note upon xxxvili.17. and upon 
Isa. xi.14. and compare Jer. xii. 14. with this place.) 

Ver. 25. When I shall have gathered the hovse of Israel 
from among the people among whom they were scattered, 
&c.] This, if we follow the literal sense of the words, is a 
plain prophecy of the general restoration of the Jews, and 
their return into their ownl and, as :will appear by com- 
paring the words with tho parallel texts in this prophet, 
viz. xXi.17. xx. 38. 41. xxxiv. 18. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 12. 14. 
91. 25. xxxix. 27. and the-rules laid down concerning the 
division of the land among the twelve tribes, (chap. xlvil. 
xlviii.) do very much favour this interpretation ; (compare 
Isa. xv. 9,10. Jer.xxx.18. xxxii. 41.) in which prediction 
most of the other pos agree with him. (See the note 


on Isa. xi. 11.) 
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And shall be sanctified in them,] See ver. 22. and xxxvi. 23. 
Ver. 26. And they shall dwell safely therein.] This de- 
notes outward peace and freedom from the annoyance of 
enemics. (Compare xxxvi. 21. xxxviii. 11. Jer. xxiii. 6.) 
And shall build houses, and plant vineyards.] Building 
and planting are cone cely joined together. (Compare 

Isa. Ixy. 21. Jer. xxxi. 4, 5. Amos ix. 14.) 

When I shall have executed judgments upon all those that 
despised them.| See ver. 24. The prophets conclude their 
threatenings against infidels with gracious promises to 
God's people; “implying, that he will not make an utter 
destruction of them as of other people, but reserve a rem- 
nant, .to whom he may fulfil his promises made to their 
fathers. (Compare Jer. xlvi, 27, 28.) 

CHAP. XXIX. 
| ARGUMENT. 

In this and the three following chapters, is forctold the 
conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, which came to 
pass in the thirty-sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, 
which was the twenty-seventh of Jchoiachin’s captivity. 
(See ver.17.) This was the same judgment upon Egypt, 
which was foretold by J eremiah, xlvi. 18, &c. 


Ver. 2. Sr T thy face [see vi. 2.] against Pharaoh king 
of Egypt.] Pharaoh being a common name to all the kings 
of Egypt, this prince was called Pharach-Hophra, by way 
of distinction, by Jeremiah, (xlvi. 30.) and Apries by He- 
rodotus, 

‘Ver. 3. The great dragon that lies in the midst of his 
rivers.| The word fannim signifies any § ereat fish, such as 
a whale, as it is translated xxxii. 2. where it is applied to 
the same subject as here. (See the note on Isa. xxvii. 1.) 
Bochart, in his Hierozoicon, lib. v. cap. 16.18. not im- 
probahly understands it here of a crocodile (see the follow- 
ing note), a fish in a manner peculiar to the river Nile, to 
which he likens the king of Egypt, because he valued him- 
self so much upon his dominion over that river. The 
same leared author observes, that the word Pharaoh sig- 
nifies a crocodile in the Arabic tongue. The kings of 
Egypt are elsewhere compared to whales, or some such 
great fishes, sporting themselves in the waters, and exer- 
cising a sert of dominion over the lesser fry.: (See Psal. 
Ixxiv. 13, 14. Isa. li. 9.) 

Which hath said, My river is my own, and Ihave made 
it for myself.| ‘The prophet having described this prince as 
bearing rule over the waters, in pursuance of the same me- 
taphor, speaks of his kingdom as if it were a great river, 
and he priding himself in having established his govern- 
ment so firmly over it, that it was not in the power of God 
himself to dispossess him of it, as Herodotus tells us (lib. ii. 
cap. 169.) he profanely boasted, affecting to be a god, as 
the prince of Tyre did, (xxviii. 2.) 

Ver. 4. But I will put hooks in thy claws.] In pursuance 
of the same metaphor, God tells him that he will put a 
stop to all his vain-glorious designs and boastings: having 
the same absolute power over him as a fisherman hath over 
a fish, when he has fastened his hook in his jaws. (Compare 
2 Kings xix. 28.) 

T will cause the fish of thy river to stick to th, y scales, and 
Iwill bring thee out of the midst of thy rivers, &c. | Thou 


on ver. 3.) 
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shalt send a great number of thy subjects upon an expedi- 
tion into Lybia against the Cyrenians, where his army hav- 
ing ill success, the Egyptians, entdrtaining an opinion that 
the army was sent upon this expedition on purpose to be 
destroyed, thereupon mutinied against him, and set up 
Amasis to be their king. 

I will bring thee out a the midst of thy rivers.] By this 
is metaphorically expressed his undertaking a foreign ex- 
pedition : the expression alludes to the nature of a croco- 
dile, who is not confined to the water, but useth to come 
upon the Jand, where he is frequently taken. 

_ Ver. 5. taal I will leave thee thrown tuto the wilderness, 
thee and all the fish of thy rivers.] Thy army shall be dis- - 
comfited, and fall in'the deserts of Lybia and Cyrene :. 

Aprics himself did not perish there ; but the king and peo- 
ple being like the head and body, whatever calamity hefals, 
either part, is common to both. So the king of Assyria is 
said to be involved in that destruction which consumed his 
army, Isa. xxx. 33. Apries himself was afterward stran- 
gled in his palace at Sais, hy Amasis, that overcame him.: 

They shall not be brought together, nor gathered.) Their 
bones or carcasses shall not be brought together in order 
for burial. (See Jer. viii. 2. xxv. 33.) 

I have given thee for meat to the beasts of the field, &c.] 
See xxxix. 17. 

Ver.6. Because they have been a staff of reed to the house 
of Israel.| The expression alludes to the canes or reeds” 
that grow on the bank of the river Nile; on which if a man 
leaned, they brake, and the splinters ran into his hand. 
(Compare 2 Kings xviii. 21.) The prophets often upbraid 
the Jews with their vain confidence in Egypt, which would 
certainly disappoint them. (See Isa. xx. 5, 6. xxx. 3. 5, 
&c. xxxi, 3. Jer. ii. 36.) 

Ver. 7. When they took hold of thee by thy hand, thou 
didst break and rend all their shoulder.] Or, their arm. The 
king, who was Zedckiah’s confederate, came with-a great 
army to raise the siege of Jerusalem; but durst not engage 
a battle with the Chaldeans, but in a little time retired again 
into his own country, treacherously leaving Zedekiah, whom 
they had engaged to rebel against Nebuchadnezzar; whereby 
they became the occasion of his own and his people’s ruin. 
(See xvii. 15. Jer. xxxvii. 5. 7.) 

And madest all their loins to be at a stand] Or, to shake, 
as men do when thcy are tottering and ready to fall. The 
Hebrew verb hanamadhta signifies properly to stand, but 
it is probably here taken in the same sense with the verb 
hamanadhta: words of a near sound being often taken one 
for the other. (See the note on xxvii. 15.) 

Ver. 8. Behold, I will bring a sword upon thee, and cut 
off man and beast from thee.] See xiv.17. This is to be. 
understood of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of Egypt, who, 
taking advantage of Amasis’s revolt against Aprics, over- 
ran that country, and made a prey of the whole kingdom. 
(See ver.19, and xxxii, 13.) 

Ver. 9. Teagie he hath said, The river is mine, &c.| Ho- 
phra himself shall be slain, and his country destroyed, for 
his impiety and insolence. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 10. Behold, I am against thee and thy rivers.| Since 
thou hast opposed me I will set myself against thee, 
and bring down the strength and glory, of thy kingdom, 
wherein thou magnifiest thyself so much, (See the note 
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From the tower of Syene unto the border of Ethropra.| If 
we follow this translation, we must understand the word 
Cush, rendered here Ethiopia, of Arabia, as it is often taken: 
(see the note.on Jer. xili. 23.) for Syene was the border 
of Egypt towards Ethiopia: (see Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 9.) which lay westward of Egypt, as Arabia did east- 
ward, But the words may be translated thus, From Migdol 
to Syene, even to the borders of Ethiopia. (Compare xxx. 
5. 9.) Migdol was a town near the Red Sea, mentioned 
Exod. xiv. 2. Jer. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14. so it lay at the entrance 
of Egypt from Palestine; whereas Syene was at the other 
end of the country upon the borders of Ethiopia. The pa-. 
rallel text, xxx. 6. confirms this interpretation, where our 
translation reads, From the tower of Syene, they shall fall 
in it by the sword ; but the sense would be much more per- 
fect if we translate it, From Migdol to Syene, Kc. 

Ver. 11. No foot of man shall pass through tt—neither 
shall it be inhabited forty years.] ‘The intestine wars between 
Apries and Amasis, and the conquest of the whole country 
by Nebuchadnezzar, will make Egypt a desolation the 
greatest part of forty years, nor shall it recover its former 
settlement till those arc ended. (See xxx. 10. xxxii. 13. 
compare xxxv. 7.) 

Ver. 12. And I will make the land of Ep ypet desolate.) 
Many of the Jews which fled into Egypt upon the murder 
of Gedaliah, were involved in the common destruction of 
the country and its inhabitants. (See Jer. xliv. 27, 28.) 

Among the countries which are desolate.) Egypt shall 
have its share of calamities with its neighbours, who shall 
be a prey to Nebuchadnezzar, according to the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, chap. xxv. xliv, xlvi. &c. and of Ezekiel, 
chap. xxv. &c. , 

I will scatter the Eg yptians among the nations.) Some 
of them shall flee for refuge into foreign countries, and 
some shall be carried away captive by the Babylonians. 
(Compare Jer. xlvi. 19.) This captivity of the Egyptians, 
though not taken notice of by Herodotus, is mentioned by 
Berosns in one of the fragments of his history, quoted by 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. and published with notes 
by Scaliger, at the end of his books de Emendatione Tem- 
porum, whose remark upon the place is very observable; 
viz. “ The calamities that befel the Egyptians, are passed 
over by Herodotus, because the Egyptian priests would 
not inform him of any thing that tended to the disgrace of 
their nation.” | 


Ver. 14. And I will cause them to return into the land of 


Pathros.| That part of Egypt which is called Thebais, as 
Bochart proves by several arguments. (Sec his Phaleg. 
hb. iv. cap. 27.) 

And they shall be there a base kingdom.] i. e. A tributary 
kingdom. (See xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 15. It shall be the basest of kingdoms, &c.] Not- 
withstanding Amasis’s shaking off the Persian yoke, Egypt 
was not able to keep up its former grandeur, but was en- 
tirely conquered by Cambyses, Cyrus’s son, who made it 
a province to the Persian empire; and upon its revolting 
from under that government, it was finally subdued by 
Ochus the Persian emperor, and has been governed by 
strangers ever since. ‘‘ For on the failure of the Persian 
empire, it became subject to the Macedonians, after them 
to the Romans, after the Romans to the Saracens, then to 
the Mamelukes, and is now a province of the Turkish 
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empire:’ as Dr. Prideaux obscrves, 
Script. Hist. par. i. p. 79. 

er. 16. And itt shall be no more the confidence of the 
house of Israel, which bringeth their iniquity to remem- 
brance, &c.] At the same time that the Jews put confidence 
in Egypt, they distrusted the promises and assistance of 
God, and forsook him, to comply with the idolatries of 
their allies; therehy to recommend themselves to their 
protection. (See ver. 7. Isa. lvii. 8, 9. Jer. ii. 18. 36. 
Hos. xii. 1.) 

Ver. 17. In the seven-and-twentieth year, in the first 
mouth.| The following prophecy is related here, not with 
respect to the order of time (for there is near seventeen 
years’ distance between the date of the foregoing prophecy 
and this), but because both prophecies relate to the same 
subject, viz. the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, 
which fell out this year: the city Tyre having been taken 
by him the year before, after thirteen years’ siege. Con- 


in his Connex. of 


.cerning which event, Dr. Prideaux hath observed, that the 


chronology of the Phoenician Annals (the extracts of which 
may be seen in Josephus, lib. i. contr. Appion.) exactly 
agrees with the time the prophet Ezekiel assigns for the 
taking of Tyre. (See his Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. 
p- 92, 93.) 

Ver. 18. Nebuchadnezzar aeutiedd his army to serve a great” 
service against Tyrus, &c.] The siege lasted thirteen years, 
as hath been already observed; till the heads of their sol- 
diers became bald with continual wearing their helmets, 
and the skin was worn off their shoulders with carrying 
carth to raise:mounts and fortifications against it. (See 
XXvi. 8.) | 

Yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus.] Before the 
town came to be closely besieged, the inhabitants had re- 
moved their effects into an island about half a mile distant 
from the shore, and there built another city, called New 
Tyre, which was afterward besieged and taken by Alexan- 
der the Great: (see the Argument to chap. xxvi.) so that: 
there was nobody left there when Nebuchadnezzar’s army 
took the city. 

Ver. 19. He shall.take her multitude, and take her spoit.] 
He and his army shall have the advantage of the captives’ 
and spoil of Egypt, which they shall utterly pillage and lay 
waste. (See ver. 10. 12. aud xxx. 12.) 

Ver. 20. Because they wrought for me, saith: ihe Lord.] 
The destruction of cities and countries is a work of God’s 
providence, for the effecting of which he makes use of 
kings and princes as his instruments. Upon this account 
he calls Nebuchadnezzar his servant, (Jer. xxv. 9.) because 
he wrought for him, as it is here expressed; 7. e. executed 
his judgments upon Tyre, and the other cities and coun- 
tries which God delivered into his hand. 

Ver. 21. In that day.| This phrase frequently denotes in 
the prophets not the same time which was last mentioned, 
but an extraordinary season, remarkable for some signal 
events of Providence. (Sce the note on Isa.iv,2.) In this 
sense it is to be understood here. ‘ 

Iwill cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud forth.] 
The word horn signifies strength, from whence if comes to 
denote prosperity, or a flourishing condition: (see 1 Sam. 
ii. 1. Job xvi. 15.) from whence it is applied to express 
kingly power and majesty. (Sec Psal. Ixxxix. 24. xcii. 


10. cxxxii. 17.) So here it signifies, that after the destruc- 
I 
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tion of God’s and his church’s enemies, denoted by Tyre, 
Egypt, and other oppressors of the Jews, (see the note on 
xxxviii. 17.) the kingdom and state of the Jews should 
again flourish under the Messias, as it is more clearly fore- 
told, chap. xxxiv. xxxvii. (Compare likewise xxxili. 
25, 26.) . 

And Iwill give thee the opening of the mouth in the midst 
of them.] When thy prophecies are made good by the 
event, this shall add a new authority to what thou speakest. 
(See xxiv. 27.) 


CHAP. XXX. 


See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 


Ver. 2 o HT OWLye, Woeworth the day !|The prophet di- 
rects his speech to the Egyptians. (Compare Isa. xiii. 6.) 

Ver. 3. The day is near, even the day of the Lord, &c.] 
The time of God’s vengeance. (Sec vii.7. 12.) 

The cloudy day.] When the calamities that are coming 
upon Egypt shall make every thing look dark and dismal. 
(See ver. 18. xxxii. 7, 8. xxxiv. 12. Joel ii. 2. Amos v. 18.) 

It shall be the time of the heathen.| Of the punishment 
of the Egyptians and their allies: (sce ver. 4, 5. vii. 7. 12.) 
God's judgments upon particular places and nations, are 
an eamest of that general judgment, when he shall exccute 
judgment upon all the ungodly. (Sec the note upon Isa. 
xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 4. Great pain shall be in Ethiopia.) See ver. 5. 9. 

And her foundations shall be broken down.| Her strong 
forts and citadels. (Compare Isa. xvi.7. Jor. 1. 15.) 

Ver. 5. Ethiopia, and Lybia, and Lydia.) The names in 
the Hebrew are Cush, Phut, and Lud: who are mentioned 
together as the Egyptian allies, Jer. xlvi. 9. (See the note 
there, and compare Nahum iii. 9.) Cush probably signifies 
Ethiopia here, (see xxix. 10.) as being joined with Phut 
and Lud; which were people of Africa. Phut is rendered 
Lybia by our interpreters here, and in that place of Jeremy ; 
but Phut and Lubim were a distinct people, as hath been 
observed upon xxvii. 10. Phut may denote some part of 
Africa near Egypt, and Lud probably signifies some part 
of the Abyssines’ country. 

And all the mingled people.| All their auxiliaries. (Com- 
pare Jer. 1. 37.) If we distinguish these from the men of the 
league which follow, they may mean that mixture of Ca- 
rians, Ionians, and other nations lying upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which Apries got together tocncounter Amasis, 
who, together with him, were destroyed. (See Dr. Pri- 
deaux, ubi supra ; and the note on Jer. xxv. 20.) 

And Chub.| The Cubii are mentioned in Ptolemy as a 
people of Mareotis, a province of Egypt. 

The men of the land that is in league.] The LXX. trans- 
late it, The men of my league, or covenant; i.e. the Jews: 
many of whom flying into Egypt, were destroyed there with 

the Egyptians. (See the note on xxix. 12.) 

' Ver. 6. They also that uphold Egypt shall fail.| The go- 
vernors of the several provinces, those who are called the 
stay of the tribes thereof, Isa. xix. 18. i. e. of the several 
nomi, or divisions of Egypt. 

From the tower of Syene they shall fall init.) The sense 
would be more complete, if the words were translated, 
From Migdol to Syene. (See the note on xxix. 12.) 
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Ver. 7. And they shail be desolate in the midst of the coun- 
tries that are desolate, &e.| See xxix. 10. 

' Ver. 8. When I have set a fire t@ Egypt.) God's judg- 
ments arc often compared to fire. (See xix. 14. xxii. 21. 
31. Psal. Ixxviii. 63. Jer. vii. 20. Amos i. 4, &e.) 

And when all her helpers shall be destroyed.) All her 
allies and auxiliaries. (Compare xxxi. 7. xxxii. 21.) 

Ver. 9. In that day shall messengers go from me in ships, to 
make the careless Ethiopians afraid.] The Ethiopians were 
the confederates of the Egyptians in former times, and 
sharers with them in their good or ill fortune. (See Isa. 
xvill.1, 2..xx. 3, 4. and the notes upon those places.) The 
verse may be likewise thus rendered; In that day shall 
messengers go from me to the people in the wilderness, to make 
the careless Ethiopians afraid. The word tziim is trans- 
lated the people in the wilderness, Isa. xxiii. 13. and that 
appellation is particularly given to the Ethiopians, Psal. 
Ixxul. 9. Ixxiv. 14. as the LX X. translate the word. 

And great pain shall come upon them, as in the day of 
Egypt.| The Egyptians and Ethiopians being confede- 
rates, the ill news of the conquest of Egypt, shall sensibly 
affect them. (Compare xxiv. 16. xxxiii. 9, 10. xxvii. 35. 
Isa. xix.17. xxiii. 5.) 

Ver. 11. The terrible of the nations.| See xxviii. 7. 

Ver. 12. And I will make the rivers dry.] I will destroy 
the strength of Egypt; the metaphor is taken from the de- 
crease or failing of the Nile, upon whose overflowing all 
the plenty and prosperity of Egypt depended. (Compare 
xix. 3. Isa. xix. 5, 6.) 

And sell the land into the hand of the wicked ; and I will 
make the land waste by the hand of strangers.} See vii. 24. 
To sell, signifies here to deliver up, as men do goods that 
they sell. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 30. Jadg. ii. 14. iv. 9.) 

Ver. 13. Ewill also destroy the idols.] Idolatry being one 
of the principal sins for which God visits the infidel nations, 
he will take particular vengeance upon the idols, thereby 
shewing how much he is superior to them in power. (Com- 
pare Exod. xii. 12. Isa. xix. 1. Jer. xliii. 12. xlvi. 25.) 

And [will cause their images to cease out of Noph.| Noph, 
or Memphis, was one of the principal cities of Egypt, a seat 
of their kings, where their sepulchres stood; one of which 
is still remaining: upon which account it is often men- 
tioned in Seripture. (See Isa. xix. 3. Jer. ii. 16. xliv. 1. 
xlvi. 14.) In Hosea it is called Moph, xi. 6. which comes 
near in sound to Memphis. ‘This place was famous for the 
worship of Apis and Osiris; whereupon the prophet, in a 
particular manner, denounces destruction to the idolatry < 
that place. 

And there shall be no more a prince in the land of Egypt. | 
It shall no more havea natural prince of the Egyptian raco 
to rule over it, as formerly, but shall be subject to foreign- 
ers. (See the note on xxix. 15.) 

And Iwill put a fear in Egypt.) Will make them faint- 
hearted, and not able to defend themselves. (Compare 
Isa. xix. 16. Jer. x}vii. 5.) 

Ver. 14. And Iwill make Pathros desolate.] See xxix. 14. 

And I will set fire in Zoan.] Zoan, or Tanis, was one of 
the ancient cities in Egypt, (see Numb. xiii. 20.) and the 
metropolis of the kingdom in Moses’s time. (Sce Psal. 
Ixxvill. 12. 43.) 

And I will execute judgment in No.] Called the multitude 
of No, or Hamon No, in the next verse; and probably the 
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same with the city Thebes, famous for its hundred gates. 
(See the note on Jer. xlvi. 25.) 

Ver. 15. And I will pour my fury upon sin, the strength 
of Egypt.) It is generally agreed, that Sin is the same 
with Pelusium, one of the seven mouths of the Nile, which 
was’ commonly called the key of Egypt, as Suidas ob- 
‘serves; and therefore was strongly fortified, that no enemy 
might gain admittance. 

And I will cut off the multitude of No.] Or Hamon No, 
as the original reads. The name is generally supposed to 
be derived from Hamon, who was the Egyptian Jupiter. 
Mizraim, the son of Ham, was the founder of Egypt, which 
is called the land of Ham, Psal.cvi. 22. And this Hamon 
was probably either Ham himself, or one of his posterity 
advanced to Divine honours. Plutarch informs us, in his 
book de Iside et Osiride, that Ammon, in the Egyptian 
language, is equivalent to Zeve in Greek, (p. 304. edit. 
Francof.) 

Ver. 16. And I will set fire in Eqypt.] See ver. 8. 

Ver. 17. The young men of Aven and of Phi-beseth shall 
fall by the sword.] Aven is the same with On, mentioned 


. Gen. xli. 45. in aftertimes called Heliopolis, as our margin 


explains it here, because of a temple or image there dedi- 
cated to the sun. (Compare Isa. xix. 18. Jer. xhii. 13.) 


The word is so translated by the Seventy interpreters, both | 


here and Gen. xli. 45. who were very well acquainted with 
Egypt, and the principal places of it. Phi-beseth was after- 
ward, with very little variation, called Bubastum, and so 
translated here by the LX X. 

Ver. 18. At Tehaphnehes the day shall be darkened.] Com- 
pare ver. 3. Tehaphnehes, elsewhere writ ‘Tahapanes, is 


supposed to be the same place which was afterward called 


Daphne Pelusiace. (See the note on Jer.-xliii. 7.) 

When I shall break there the yokes of Egypt.| When I 
shall set those at liberty that are oppressed by the bondage 
of Egypt. (Compare xxxiv. 27.) 

A cloud shall cover her.| See ver. 3. 

Ver. 21. I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, &c.| I have 
broken his strength, so that he will never be able to recover 
his former power. (Compare Jer. xlviii. 25.) It is usual 
for the prophets to speak of a thing future, as if it were 
already accomplished. (See the note on Isa. xxi. 9.) 

Ver. 22. And I will break his arms, the strong, and that 
which was broken.| The king of Babylen had before dis- 
possessed the king of Egypt of all his new conquests, from 
the river of Egypt to the river Euphrates: (2 Kings xxiv. 
7.) so that this part of his strength was already taken 
away, and never to be recovered; and now God threatens 
to destroy the remainder of his power, the kingdom of 
Egypt itself. 

And I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand.| He 
shall have ne more strength to defend himself, than a man 
hath to use his sword when his arm is breken. 

Ver. 23. And I will scatter the Egyptians among the na- 
tions, &c.| See xxix. 13. 

Ver. 24. And I will ieiytien the arm of the king of 
Babylon.| The same promise God afterward made to 
Cyrus, Isa. xlv. 1. (Compare Psal. xviii. 39.) 

- And he shall groan with the groans of a deadly wounded 
man.| His strength shall perfectly fail, as a man’s who is 
dying of his wounds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

A continuation of the judgments denounced against Pha- 
raoh and his kingdom; whose pride God humbles by 
putting him in mind of the dreadful fall. of the king of. 

. Nineveh, much superior to him in power and greatness, 
whose ruin the prophet elegantly describes under the me- 
taphor of a fair flourishing tree cut down and withered. 


Ver.2. WiroM art thou like unto in greatness ?] Thou 
pridest thyself as if there never was any prince or king that 
could compare with thee. 

Ver. 3. Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
&c.] By the Assyrian, Archbishop Usher, ad A. M. 3378. 
and Dr. Prideaux, par. i. p. 47. do most probably under- 
stand that king of Assyria, whom some call Chynila- 
danus, others Saracus. It is of this king of Assyria, the 
words of the prophet Nahum are to be understood, iil. 18. 
In like manner Zephaniah joins the destruction of Assyria, 
and the desolation of Nineveh together, ii.13. Nabupo- 
lassar, the king of Babylon, and Cyaxares, the king of Me- 
dia, called-by the names of Nebuchadonosor and Assuerus 
in Tobit, xiv. 15. joining their forces together against him, 
besieged Nineveh, took it, and after having slain the king, 
utterly destroyed that great and famous city; and put an 
end to that part of the Assyrian empire. Nabupolassar 
having before possessed himself of the other part, which 
was properly called the Babylonian empire. (See Dr. Pri- 
deaux, p. 45.) In this remarkable catastrophe, the prophe- 


-cies of Jonah, Nahum, and Zephaniah, foretelling the de- 


struction of Nineveh, were fulfilled. — 

The king of Nineveh is compared here to a fair and tall 
cedar, suchas grow in Mount Lebanon. (See the like 
comparison, Isa. x. 34. xxxvii. 24. Zech. xi. 2.) The great- 
ness of -Nebuchadnezzar’s power and kingdom, is set forth 
under the same resemblance, Dan. iv. 10, &c. 

' His top was among the thick boughs.] He overlopped all 
the other flourishing trees. (Compare xvii. 3. xix. 11.) 

Ver. 4. -The waters made him great, &c.} As trees flou- 
rish by a river side, (compare xvii. 5.)’so the traffic of the 
several branches of the river Tigris, upon which Nineveh 
was situate, made that city and kingdom rich and populons, 
and she imparted her wealth and ‘stdres among the neigh- 
bouring previnces. (Compare Nahum ii. 6.) 

Ver. 5. Therefore his height was exalted above all the 
trees of the field.| We became greater than all the kings 
about him. (Compare Dan. iv. 11.) 

Ver. 6. Ali the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, &c.] Several nations: applied to him for protec- 
tion, and thought themselves and all-their concerns safe 
under his government. (Compare xvii. 23. Dan. iv. 12.) 

Ver. 8. The cedars in the garden of God could not hide 
him.] He overtopped the goodly cedars, called in the He- 
brew, the cedars of God: (Psal. Ixxx. 10.) such fair ones as 
might be supposed te have — in Paradise. (Compare 
xxviii. 13.) 

Ver. 9. So that all the trees of Eden—envied him.) All 
the kings of the east envied him and his greatness; as the 
Chaldee paraphrast expresseth the sense. 

Ver. 10. Because thou hast lifted up thyself in height, 
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&c.] Because thy pride hath still increased with thy pros- 
perity. (Compare xxviii. 17.) 

Ver. 11. I have therefore delivered him thebe the hand of 
the mighty one of the heathen.| Or,.the mighty one of the 
nations, as the word gojim is rendered in the next verse. 
The word El, though commonly spoken of God, yet is 
sometimes applied to heroes; (see xxxii. 21.) sometimes 
to angels, as being mighty in strength, as Psal. Ixxxix. 6. 
So God here saith, he delivered the Assyrians into the 
hand of Nabupolassar king of Babylon, who joining his 
forces with Cyaxares king of Media, his confederate, made 
themselves masters of Nineveh, and the king of Assyria, 
whose seat it was. 

Ver. 12. And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have 
cut him off, and have left him, &c.] Compare xxvill. 7. 
xxx. 11. The amuies of the kings of Babylon and Media 
shall utterly destroy him and his empire, and leave him 
without life or strength, like a tree that is cut down, dricd 
up, and withered. 

Upon the mountains and in all the valleys his branches 
are fallen, &c.| As the limbs of such a tree are broke by 
the fall, and those that rested under its shadow are frighted 
away, and lave forsook the place: so the Assyrian army 
lies slain here and there: (compare xxxii. 5. xxxv. 8.) and 
those that lived under his protection and government with- 
drew their obedience from him. (Compare Dan. iv. 14.) 

Ver. 13. Upon his ruin shall all the fowls of the heaven 
renain, &c.| As the birds sit upon the boughs of a tree 
cut down, and the beasts browse upon its branches; so 
his dominions shall be a prey to the conquerors: or his 
armies that are slain, shall become meat to the birds and 
beasts. (Compare xxix. 5. Isa. xviii. 6.) 

Ver. 14. To the end that none of the trees by the waters 
exalt themselves, &c.|) Thy destruction shall be a warning 
to other kings and potentates, to deter them from priding 
themsclves in the time of their prosperity. (See xxviii. 17.) 

For they are ali delivered unto death.} Whatever dis- 
tinction there is between them and the infcrior sort, death 
shall make them all equal; (see Psal. Ixxxii. 7.) and parti- 
cularly to Egypt, and those other countries against which 
God hath denounced his judgments, the saine fate is 
allotted which this Assyrian monarch has alrcady under- 
gone. (Sec xxxii. 18, &c.) 

Ver.15. In the day when he went down to the grave.] 
This and the following verse are an elegant description of 
that consternation that seized the king of Assyria’s allies 
at the suddenness of his downfal: the same metaphor 
being still pursued. 

I caused a mourning: I covered the deep for him.] The 
sense might better be expressed thus: J covered the deep 
with mourning: for when two verbs are joined together in 
the Hebrew, one is usually taken in the sense of a noun, or 
an adverb. The deep that nursed up this fair tree, (ver. 4.) 
is described as mourning at its downfal. 

I restrained the floods thereof, and the great waters were 
stayed.] As if the streams had stopped their usual course, 
on purpose to lament his fate. 

I caused Lebanon to mourn for him, &c.] The forest of 
Lebanon, and all the stately trees in it, sympathized with 
his misfortunes; 7. e. all his confederates and allies. 

Ver. 16. I made the nations to shake at the sound of his 
fall.| See xxvi. 15. 


A COMMENTARY 


(CHAP. XXXII. 


When I cast him down to hell (or the grave] with them 
that descend into the pit.| See xxxii. 18. 21. Isa. xiv. 15. - 
All the trees of Eden, the choiee of Lebanon, all that 
drink water, {see ver. 14.] shall be comforted in the nether 
parts of the earth.| The deceased princes, confederates to 
the Assyrians, described here as so many stately trees and 
cedars, shall fecl some mitigation of their calamities, when 
they sce thee brought down as low as themselves. (Com- 
xxxii. 38L. Isa. xiv. S—10. a place exactly parallel to this.) 
Ver. 17. They also went down to hell {or the grave) with 
him.| Wis allies underwent the same fate with himself, and 
were cut off in the common destruction. (See xxxii. 20, &c.) 
Even they that were‘his arm, that dwelt under his shadouw 
in the midst of the heathen.] Or, the nations; (see ver. 11.) 
his auxiliaries: (see xxx. 8. xxxii. 21.) who lived under 
his protection in several countries and provinces. (Com- 
pare Lam. iv. 20.) 
Ver. 18. To whom art thou thus like in glory and great- 


| ness among the trees of Eden?| The prophct now applics 


himself to the king of Egypt; g.d. Wilt thou still boast 
thyself, as if no prince were thine equal? (sce ver. 2.) yet 
thou shalt undergo the same fate with this fair flourislInng 
cedar, the king of Assyria. (See ver. 14. and compare 
xxx. 19.) 

Thou shalt lie in the midst of the uncircumcised, &c.] See 
xxvili. 10. xxxii. 19,20. 

This is Pharaoh, and all his multitude, satth the Lord 
God.| The judgment that befel the king of Assyria here 
described, is an exact representation of the destruction that 
remains for Pharaoh and his people: the word ts commonly 
denotes the samc as to signify or represent, especially in 
prophccies, parables, and such-like figurative descriptions. 
(Sec xxxiv. 3l. xxxviil. 11. Gen. xli. 26. Exod. xii. 11. 
Matt. xiii. 19. xxvi. 26.) 


CHAP. XXXII. 


ARGUMENT. 
A continuation of the same subject, and a farther descrip- 
_ tion of the lamentable destruction of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar: the prophet illustrating the dreadfulness of 
his fall by a poetical description of the infernal mansions. 
’ appointed for tyrants and oppressors, where seg is 
to have a place allotted for him. 


Ver. 2. Vaxe, up a lamentation for Pharaoh.| Sec the 
note on xxii. 
+ Thou art os a young lion of the nations.] Thou art like 
a beast of prey, devouring far and near. (Sce xix. 3. 6. 
xxxvilil. 13.) 

Thou art as a whale in the seas.) By the word tannin we - 
may fitly understand a crocodile, as hath been observed 
upon xxix. 3. and the description that follows of this crea- 
ture agrees very well to a crocodile, but cannot be hed 
to a whale. 

And thou camest forth with thy rivers, and troubledst the 
waters with thy feet, &c.] Or, thou rushedst forth through 
thy streams, and troubledst, &c. i. e. thou wast the occasion 
of great commotions and disturbances to all thy neigh- 
bours. (Compare xxxiv. 18.) 

Ver. 3. Iwill therefore spread my net over thee, &c.] I 
will bring thine enemies upon thee, who shall encompass 
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thee, and master thee, as a wild beast or monstrous fish 
that is taken in anet. (See xii. 14.) 

Ver. 4. Then I will leave thee upon the land, and cast thee 
forth upon the open field, &c.] Thine armies shall fall in the 
open ficld, and become a prey to wild beasts and ravenous 
birds. (Compare xxix. 5.) 


Ver. 5. I will lay thy flesh upon the mountains, and fill’ 


the valleys with thy height.) The vast bulk of thine armics 
when they are slain, shall fill both mountains and valleys. 
(See xxxi. 12.) 

Ver. 6. Twill also water with thy blood the land wherein 
thou swimmest.| The land shall be soaked with thy blood 
wherein thou bearest rule, just as in the waters the great 
fish have an absolute power over the lesser fry. 

Even to the mountains.] The mountains shall be wet 
with it, as well as the lower grounds, ver. 5. (Gonspare 
isa. xxxiv. 3.) 

Ver. 7,8. I will cover the heavens, and make the airs 
thereof dark, &c.| These metaphors denote the downfal 
of states aud governments; kings and rulers being figura- 
tively expressed by the sun, moon, and stars. (Compare 
{sa. xiii. 10. xxxiv. 4. Joel ii. 31. Rev. vi. 12—14.) God’s 
judgments upon particular countries being earnests of a 
gencral judgment, they are described in such terms as if 
the whole frame of nature were dissolved. 

And set darkness upon thy land.| Every thing shall look 
dark and dismal. (See xxx. 3.) 

Ver. 9. And I will vex the hearts of many people; when I 
shall bring thy destruction among the. nations, &c.] When 
thy exiles shall be dispersed into foreign countrics, (see 
xxix. 12.) and relate the miscrable circumstances of thy 
destruction, it shall cause gricf and consternation in all 
that hear it. (Sec the following verse.) 

Ver. 10. Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, 
&c.] See xxvi. 16. xxvii. 35. xxx. 9. : 

Ver. 12. The terrible of the nations.] See xxviii. 7. 

Ver. 13. Iwill also destroy all the beasts thereof from 
beside the great waters.] Or, that they be no more beside 
the great waters, as Noldius translates the phrasc, p. 635. 
The horses shall be consumed in the war, and the other 
cattic that used to feed in the meadows by the side of the 
Nile, (sec Gen. xli. 2.) shall be destroyed or drove away 
as aprey. (Sce xxix:8.11.) [Neither shall the foot of 
man trouble them any more—then I will make their waters 
deep, &e.] Or, I will make their waters clear, for so the 
Hebrew word is taken xxxiv. 18. Following this transla- 
tion, the words may bc interpreted to this sense: There be- 
ing an entire destruction both of man and beast in Egypt, 
(see xxix. 11.) and none passing through it, it shall be like 
the waters of a river which are never disturbed, but run 
pure and clear like oil.] 

Ibid. and Ver. 14. Neither shall the foot of man trouble 
them any more, nor the hoofs of beasts, &c.) Here is a 
{ransition from a proper sense to a metaphorical onc: the 
prophct in the second verse compared the disturbances the 
Egyptians gave their neighbours to troubling and fouling 
of waters; ‘in allusion to which metaphor he saith hero, 
that when Egypt is made desolate, and the number, oth 
of men and beasts, diminished by their wars and confu- 
sions, then their neighbours will enjoy such quietness, as 
a river does that smoothly glides along, and never hath its 
streams fouled or disturbed. 
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Ver. 16. This is the lamentation wherewith they shall la- 
ment her.| This-is the substance of a lamentation which 

may be propcrly used to bewail the calamities of. Egypt. 
(See ver. 2.) 

The daughters of the nations shall lament her. ] i.e. The 
people of the neighbouring countrics: so the daughters of 
Zion and of Babylon signify the inhabitants of those cities , 
The expression alludes to the mourning women, whose pro- 
fession it was to- lament atfunerals. (See the note on Jer. 
ix. 17.) - 

Ver. 17. In the fifteenth day of the taish. } of the twelfth 
month. (See ver. 1.) The LXX. understand it of the first 
menth, as that indefinite expression is probably acca 
stood, xxvi. 1. 

Ver. 1S. Wail for the multitude of Egypt. ] See ver. 2. 16. 

And cast them down, even her, and the daughters of the 
famous nations.} The prophets are said to do things, when 
they declare God’s purpose of doing them; scc xliii. 3. 
where Ezekiel saith, he was sent to destroy the city; 7. e. to 
foretell its destruction. In the same sense we arc to under- 
stand the expression here of casting down Egypt; 2. e. 
foretelling its ruin, together with God’s judgments upon 
other famous kingdoms in that part of the werld, which are 
reckoned up in the following verses, and called here the 
daughters of the nations ; concerning which cxpression see 
the note on ver. 16. 

Unio the nether parts of the earth, with them that go 
down to the ptt.| The expressions denote utter destruction, 
and are parallel to those elsewhere used of being brought. 
down to hell, to the grave, or into silence. (Compare xxxi. 
14. Isa. xiy. 15.) 

Ver. 19: Whom dost thou pass in beauty? Go down, and 
be thou laid with the uncircumcised.| What reason hast thou 
now to prefer thyself before others? since thou shalt un- 
dergo the same fate with the worst of them? (See the note: 
on xxvili.10.) - - 

- Ver. 20. They are fallen in the midst of them that are 
slain by the sword.] They do not die ihe common death of 
all men, as Moses speaks, Numb. xvi. 29. but are cut 
off by an cxtraordinary judgment from the hand of God 
himself. 

Draw her and all her multitudes. | Carry her,and her 
people away to the grave, like so many carcasses which 
are buricd without any solemnity. The words are spoken 
to the Babylonians, the executioncrs of Gag s judgments 
upon Egypt. 

Ver. 21. ‘The strong among the mighty shall speak to him 
out of the midst of hell with them that help him.| Herc fol- 
lows a poetical deseription of the infernal regions, where 
the ghosts of deceased tyrants, with their subjects, are re- 
presented as coming to meet the king of Egypt and his 
auxiliarics, (see xxx. 8.) upon their arrival to the same 
place. Hell signifies here the state of the dead. (Compare 
xxxi. 16,17. Isa. xiv. 9, &c. and sec the notes there.) 

They are gone down, &c.] ‘These warriors, famous in their 
time for their exploits, have undergone the same fate with 
othcr men of blood, and are gone down to the grave by 
violent deaths. (See ver. 19.) 

Ver. 22. Ashur is there, and all her company.] The As- 
syrians, beth king and people, whose destruction Is repre- 
sented in the forcgoing chapter. 

His graves are about him.] The Egyptians lie buried i in 
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the same place with them. The masculine and feminine 
genders are promiscuously used in the following verses. 
The masculine referring to the prince, whose subjects the 
deceased were; the feminine to the nation or country to 
which they eloped. 

Ver. 23. Whose graves are set in the sides of the pit.] 
Compare xxvi. 20. Isa. xiv. 15. 

And her company round about her grave.) Like lesser 
graves placed round the monument of a person of great 
quality: or the words may.import that death has made 
them all equal. (Compare ver. 24, 25.) 

All of them slain, &e.] Sec ver. 20. 

Which caused terror in the land of the living.] Though 
they were a terror while they were alive to their neighbours. 
(See xxvi. 17.) 

Ver. 24. There is Elam, and ali her multitude.} Which 
was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Jer. xlix. 34. and 
the notes there.) 

Yet have they borne their shame with them that go down 
mnto the pit.} They have been shamefully subdued, and lost 
their lives and glory together, as Ashur did before them. 
(Ver. 22.) 

Ver. 25. They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain, 
&e.] Elam and her people have a place among the deceased 
princes and potentates. The word bed is used for the 
grave, Isa. lvii. 2. and may, perhaps, in both places, allude 
. to the costly monuments or sepulchres which used to be 
erected for persons of great quality. Mittah, a word of the 
same sense, is used for a bier or coffin, 2 Sam. iii. 31. 

Her graves are round about him.| About those of the 
king of Egypt, and his people. 

Ver. 26. There is Meshech, and Tubal, and all her mut- 
titude.| Who are threatened by God with a terrible destruc- 
(See xxxviii. 2, &c.) But they seem to be men- 
tioned here by way of prolepsis, or anticipation, as the cri- 
tics call it; for the destruction threatened to Meshech and 
Tubal was not to come to pass till several ages after this 


prophecy against Egypt was fulfilled, as may be gathered. 


from several expressions in that prophecy. - It is usual in 
the prophets to speak of what is to come, as if it were al- 
ready past, as hath been observed elsewhere. So the coun- 
try of Goshen is called the land of Rameses, Gen. xvii. 
11. which yet had that name from the city Rameses, built 
in aftertimes by the Israelites. (See Exod. i.11.) By the 
same figure Horeb is called the mountain of God, Exod. 
iii. 1. Concerning Meshech and Tubal, see the note on 
xxvi. 13. 

- Ver. 27. And they shall not lie with the Sealey that are 
fallen of the uncircumcised.| They shall not lie among those 
heathen heroes who died a natural death, and are laid in 
their graves with pomp and magnificence. 
verse with Isa. xiv. 18, 19.) 

Which are gone down to hell, {or the grave; see ver. 21.] 
with their weapons of war, &e.] The prophet may pos- 
sibly represent the future state of these tyrants and war- 
riers, according to the popular notions received in the 
world, and describe their condition in the other life suitably 
to the character they bore in this. So Virgil describes his 
heroes in the Elysian fields, (Aineid. lib. vi.) 


** Que gratia currfim—— 
Armorumque fuit vivis,—sequitur tellure repostos.” 
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And they have laid their swords under their heads.] Who 
were carried to their graves in state, and had their achieve- 
ments and other ensigns of honow: affixed to their monu- 
ments for perpetuating their memory. It has been the cus- 


‘| tom of all ages to adorn the sepulchres of heroes with 


their swords and other trophies of war. 
19.) SoV 


(Sec 1 Mac. xiii. 
irgil describes Misenus’s tomb, (Ain. yi.) 


** Ingenti mole sepulchrum 
Imponit, suaque arma viro.” 


But their iniquity shali be upon their bones, &c.] Their 
death shall carry in it plain tokens of their sins, and of 
God’s vengeance pursuing them for their cruelty. 

Ver.28. Yea, thou shalt be brokenin the midst of the un-. 
circumcised, &c.| Sec ver. 19. 

Ver. 29. There is Edom, her kings, and all her princes, 
&e.] Of whose destruction Ezekiel prophesied, xxv. 12. 

Ver. 30. There be the princes of the north all of them, 
and the Zidonians.| By the princes of the north, may pro- 
bably be understood the Tyrians and their allies, (see xxvi. 
16.) joined here with the Zidonians their near neighbours, 
as they are put together in this prophecy, chap. xxviii. as 
sharers ia the same destruction. Some by the princes of 
the north understand Meshech, Tubal, and other northern 
nations: see xxxviiil. 6.15. xxxix. 2. whose destruction. 
is foretold in those chapters. 

Ver. 31. Pharaoh shall see them, ond shall be comfodted 
over his multitude.| As it affords some relief to calamitous 
persons to sec others in the same condition with them- 
selves. (Sce xxxi. 16.) 

Ver. 32. For I have caused my terror in the land of the. 
living, &e.] As these kings and nations have been a terror 
to the world whilst they were in it, (ver. 24, &c.) so I will 
be now a terror to them: and especially to Pharaoh and 
his people, in making them a remarkable example of my 
vengeance. 1. 
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ARGUMENT. 
The duty of a prophet in warning a people of their sins, is 
exemplified by that of a watchman; then follows an 
earnest exhortation to repentance, upon assurance that 
God will accept it, being for the most part a repetition of 
what was said before in the cightcenth chapter. Upon 
the news being brought to the prophet that Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Chaldeans, he forctells the utter 
destruction of Judea, to check the vain confidence of 
those who still tarried in it, and withal reproves the hy- 
pocrisy of those Jews who were of the captivity. 


Ver. 2. Wuen I bring a sword upon a land.| Bring an 
enemy against a Jand with armed force. (Sce xiv. 17.) 

If the people of the land take a man of their coasts.) Or, 
from among them, to which sense the word miktse is trans~ 
lated, Gen. xIvil. 2. 

And set him for a watchman.] Such watchmen were 
placed upon the turrets of their city walls, to give notice of. 
the enemy’s approach. (See 2 Sam. xviii. 24, 25. 2 Kings 
ix. 17. Isa. xxi. 8.) 

Ver. 3. If when he see the acer come abe the land.] 
When he spies the enemy marching against it. (See ver. 2.) 
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Ver. 4. His blood shall be upon his own head.| His 
destruction is owing to himselt. (See xviii. 13. Acts 
xviii. 6.) 

Ver. 5. But he that taketh warning shall deliver his soul. | 
Shall save his life from the danger that threatens it. In like 
manner, he that takes warning by the prophet’s admoni- 
tion shall preserve himself from the judgments threatened 
against sinners. (See ver. 10.) 

Ver. 6. He shall die in his iniquty, &c. j See iii. 18. 

Ver. 7—9. I have set thee a watchman to the house of 
Israel, &e.| See iii. 17—19. . 

Ver. 10. If our transgressions be upon us, and we pine 
away in them, how shall we then live?] Thou hast threat- 
ened that we shall pine away in our sins, xxiv. 23. how 
then can the promises of life belong to us? The words of 
persons despairing of God’s mercy, and from thence taking 
encouragement to go on in their sins. (See a like instance, 
Jer. ii, 25.) 

Ver. 11. Why will ye die, O house of Israel?] See the 
note on xviii. 4. 

Ver. 12, 13. The righteousness of the righteous shall not 
deliver him in the day of his transgression, re See the 
note upon xviil. 26, 27. 

Ver. 13. If he trust to his own righteousness.] If he rely 
upon the good works he hath done, and think the worth of 
them will overbalance the guilt of his evil deeds. This 
seems to be the sense of the latter Jews, who lay this down 
fora certain rule in their Mischna, that al? Israel hath a 
share in the world to come. [The Mahometans maintain the 
same opinion. See Relandus, lib. 1. de Relig. eng ip 
cap. 6.] 

Ver. 15. If the wicked restore the pledge. ] See XVili. 7. 

Give again that he hath robbed.\ It is a necessary con- 
dition of obtaining pardon, that men make restitution of 
what they have unjustly gotten from others. The law was 
express to this purpose, Lev. vi. 5. where the offender is 
required to add a fifth part to the principal, and give it to 
him to whom it appertaineth; to the same purpose is that 
received rule among the Christian casuists taken from St. 
Augustine, epist. o4. “ Non dimittitur peccatum, nisi resti- 
tuatur ablatum ;” The sinis not forgiven, unless what is taken 
away be restored. 

Walk in the statutes of life.) See the note on xx. 11. 

Ver. 16. None of the sins that he hath committed shall be 
mentioned unto him.| Sec the note on xviii. 22. 

Ver. 21. In the twelfth year of our captivity, &c.| The 
news of the taking and burning of Jerusalem was brought 
to that part of the Babylonish dominions where the Jewish 
captives were, in something above a year and four months 
after this calamity happened. (Sce Jer. lii. 12.) ! 

Ver. 22. Now the hand of the Lord was upon ime in the 
evening.| I felt a sensible impulse of the prophetical spirit. 
(See i. 3.) 

And had opened my mouth, until he came to me in the morn- 
ing, &e.] God has given me commission to speak in his 
name unto the people, which [ had not done before near 
the space of three years. (Compare xxiv. 1.) And the de- 
struction of the city, which I had so often foretold, being 
now brought to pass, (which at that time you would not 
believe, see xi. 3. xii. 22.) gave an indisputable authority 
and credit to my words. (See the note on xxiv. 27.) 

Ver. 24. They that inhabit those wastes of the land of Is- 
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rael.| They that are left behind in the land that is now 
wasted with fire and sword. (See ver. 27. and xxxvi. 4.) 

Abraham was one, and he inherited the land.| If Abra- 
ham, being but a single person, with his family, had the. 
whole country of Judea given to him, (sec Gen. xiii. 15.) 
there is much greater reason to conelude that God will pre- 
serve the possession of it to us, who are a numerous part 
of Abraham’s posterity. These men spake after the vain 
manner of the Jews, who fondly presume that they have a 
right in all the promises made to Abraham. (See Matt. iii. 8. 
John viii. 33. Rom. ix. 7.) The title of one is elsewhere 
given to Abraham, as being singled out from the rest of his 
family to be the original or head of the Jewish nation. (Sce 
Isa. li. 2. Mal. ii. 15. Heb. xi. 12.) 

Ver. 25. Ye eat with the blood.| Which was forbidden 


- several times in the law, as being a rite the heathens used 


in the saerifices they offered to idols (whose worship is re- 
proved in the very next words), as Dr. Spencer proves at 
large, de Legib. Hebraic. lib. ii. cap. 11. who brings many 
arguments to shew that the Hebrew phrase nal hadam, 
should be translated near the blood; in allusion to the 
idoJatrous rite of pouring the blood of the slain beast into 
a vessel or pit, and then eating part of the sacrifice just by it. 

And lift up your eyes towards your idols.) tee xviii. 6. 

And shed blood.| Sec ix. 9. xxii. 6. 9. 

Ver. 26. Ye stand upon your sword.] You make your 
strength the law'of justice, according to the charaeter given 
of ungodly men, Wisd. ii. 11. Dr. Spencer, in the forecited 
place, thinks that the expression alludes to a custom of the 
heathens, who put the blood of their sacrifices into a vessel 
or pit, in order to call up and consult evil spirits, and then 
stood with their swords drawn to keep the demons off from 
doing them any harm. 

Ye defile ever y one his neighbour's wife.) See Wisd. ii. 6. 
xxii. 11. 

Ver. 27. They that are in the wastes (see ver. 24.) shail 
fall by the sword, &c.] The three judgments here mentioned, 
together with famine, are often threatened as the last and 
finishing strokes of God’s vengeanece upon the Jewish na- 
tion. (See v. 12. 17. vi. 12. xiv. 21. Jer. xv. 3.) 

And they that be in the forts, and in the caves, shall die of 
the pestilence.| Compare Judg. vi. 2. ‘The caves here men- 
tioned were a-sort of strong holds formed by nature in the 
rocks, or cut out under the tops of mountains: they were 
so large, that men might secure themselves, their families, 
and their goods, in them. So David is said to abide in 
strong holds, and remain in a mountain in the wilderness of 
Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiii. 14. Sueh was the cave of Adullam, 
where David had his residence for some time, and was 
there resorted to by his relations, (1 Sam. xxii. 1.) and at 
another time by his principal officers, (2 Sam. xxiii. 15.) 
fSuch a cave is mentioned by Dio, called Ceria, belonging 
to the Getz, whither they fled, and carried their moveables, 
for fear of Crassus: lib. li. ad fin. } 

Ver. 28. For Iwill lay the land most desolate.| Sec Jer. 
xliv. 2. 6. 22. and xxxvi. 34, 35. of this propliecy. 

The pomp of her strength shall cease.] All that riches and 
magnificence wherein they pleased themselves, as that 
which gave them strength and reputation in the eyes of the 
world: (see vii. 24.) or the phrase may denote the beauty 
and glory of the temple, which they looked upon as their 
chiefest strength and protection. (See xxiv. 21.) 


+ 
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And the mountains of Israel shall be desolate.) Sec 
vi. 2. 

Ver. 29. Then shall they know that I am the Lord, &c.] 
See vi. 7. : 

Ver. 30. The children of thy people (those of the cap- 
tivity) are still talking against thee, &c.] Or rather, of thee, 
as the LAX. rightly render it; for with thetr mouth they 
shewed much love, as it follows in the next verse. 

By the walls, and in the doors of their houses.| Both 
in their public places of concourse, and in their private 
meetings, 

Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that cometh 
forth from the Lord.| These were such as drew nigh to God 
with thetr mouths, but their hearis were far from him; as 
Isaiali describes their hypocrisy, xxix. 13. 

Ver. 31. They come unto thee as the people cometh.] Or, 
as disciples flock to their teachers. So the Chaldee para- 
phrase explains it. 

And they sit before thee as my people.] See the note on 
viii. 1. 

For with their mouth they shew much love.] They make 
loves, or jests, as our margin reads out of the Hebrew; 
which some interpreters understand, as if they ridiculed the 
prophet’s words, or turmed them into burlesque; so the 
Vulgar Latin renders it, In canticum oris sui vertunt. But 
by comparing this with the following verse, where the same 
word nagabim is spoken of asong or musical tune, we may 
rather understand the phrase to this sense, That they were 
delighted with the propliet’s harmonious voice, or taking 
eloquence, but would not make the proper use of what he 
said for the correcting their evil manners. 

Ver. 32. And, lo, thou art to them as a very lovely song, 
&ce.] They come to hear thee for their entertainment, not 
for their edification, as many go to hear famed and elo- 
quent preachers. St. Augustine tells us, that he himself 
was such an auditor of St. Ambrose, before he was con- 
verted, (Confess. lib. v. cap. 18.) ‘‘ Studiosc andiebam dis- 
putantem in populo, non attentione qua debui, sed tanquam 
explorator facundiw ejus, utrum conveniret famz suz.— 
Verbis ejus suspendebar intentus, rerum autem incuriosus 
et coutemptor astabam.” JI heard him diligently when he 
discoursed in the congregation, but not with that application 
of mind which I ought to have done; but I came rather out 
of curiosity to know whether his eloquence was answerable to 
that opinion the world had of lim. I was very attentive to 
his style, and charmed with the sweetness of his delivery, but 
had little value or concern for the subjects he treated of. 

Ver, 33. And when this comes to pass, lo, it will come, &c.] 
Or rather, lo, it is come; for so the same phrase is trans- 
lated, vi. 2. 6.10. the verb being in the present tense. When 
you see my prophecies concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem actually brought to pass, as it appears they are at 
this time, (see ver. 21.) then you will be convinced of.the 
truth of my mission, and of your own inexcusable crimein 
despising my predictions. (See xxiv. 27.) 


-CHAP. XXXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 


God reproves the ill conduct of the governors of the Jewish 
nation, both civil and ecclesiastical; and promises a 


[CHAP. XXXIV. 


gencral restoration of his people, and their happy con- 
dition under the government of the Messias, their king. 


Ver. 2 2, P ROPHESY against ‘the shepherds of Israet.] 
The word shepherd, in the prophetical writings, compre- 
hends both civil and ecclesiastical governors: (see the 
notes upon Isa. Ivi. 11. Jer. ii. 8. xxiii. 1.) princes being 
called shepherds of their people, as well as those who have 
the immediate care of their souls. (See Psal. Ixxviii. 71, 
72.) To the same sense Homer calls Agamemnon, totuéva 
Aawy, the shepherd of the people. And as the threatenings . 
here denounced, extend to all sorts of governors; so the 
several sins of the princes, priests, and prophets, are re- 
proved, xxii. 25, &c. (Compare likewise xlv. 8, 9.) 

Woe to the shepherds of Israel that feed themselves.| That 
regard their own profit and advantage, not the good of the 
people committed to their charge. Plato, in the first book 
of his Commonwealth, describing the office of a magistrate, 
saith, ‘“‘ He should look upon himself as sustaining the 
office of a shepherd, that makes it his chief business to. 
take care of his flock; not as if he were going to a feast to 
fill himself and satiate his appetite, or to a market to make 
what gain he can to himself.” Eusebius, in his twelfth book 
dc Praparatione Evangelica, cap. 44. hath transcribed 
the whole passage as an exact parallel to this place of 
Ezekicl. 

Ver. 8. Ye eat the fat.] Or, the milk, as the LXX. render 
it. The Hebrew words, halab, milk, and heleb, fat, differ 
only in their points; so that the ancient versions take them 
promiscuously one for the other. (Sce xxv. 4.) 

Ye kill them that are fed.] Them that are fat ye design 
for the slaughter, wherewith to feed yourselves: (see Zech. 
x. 5.) 2. e. they took away the lives of the wealthy and 
substantial, that they might enrich themselves with their 
estates. (See xxii. 25. 27.) 

Ver.4. The diseased have ye noi strengthened, &c.] Ye. 
have not applied proper remedies to the wants and neces- 
sities of the people committed to your charge. The ma- 
gistrates have not took care to relieve the needy, and de- 
fond the oppressed. The priests and the prophets have 
not been diligent in giving the people proper instructions, 
in reducing tigese that are in error, or in comforting the 
disconsolate. . 

Neither have ye bound up that which was broken.] Ye 
have not given ease to the afflicted and miscrable. <A me- 
taphor taken from surgeons binding up wounds. (Compare 
Isa. Ixi. 1.) 

Neither have ye brought again that which was driven. 
away, &c.| Or, which was gone astray, as the word nid- 
dakuh is translated, Deut. xxii. 1. Ye have not sought by 
good instructions to reduce those that have been seduced 
into error; orto reclaim those that are ready to be lost and 
perish in their sins. (Compare Matt. ix. 36. xviii. 11.) 

But with force and cruelty have ye ruled them.] You have 
tried to reduce them to their duty by the rough methods of 
cruelty and compulsion, not by the gentle way of reason and 
argument. Jn like manner the methods of instruction and 
cood example are particularly recommended to the pastors 
of the Christian church, i Pet. v.3. 2 Tim. il. 24, 25. 

Ver.5. And they were scattered abroad because there is 
no shepherd, &c.| By reason of these neglects of the go- 
vernors, the whole frame of the government is dissolved, 
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and my people are scattered here and there: some‘are fled 
for refuge into foreign countries; (sce Jer. xl. 11.) others 
are carried captives by their enemies, who, as so many 
beasts of prey, have spoiled and “atl te them. (Com- 
pare Isa. lvi. 9. Jer. xii. 9.) — 

Ver. 6. My sheep wandered through all the mountains, 
&c.] As sheep, when there is nobody to look after them, 
wander from one mountain and hill to another; so my peo- 
ple have been forced to leave their habitations, and fly to 
any place where they might hope for protection. (Compare 
vii. 16. and see the note upon Jer. xiii. 16.) | 

And none did seek or search after them. | Their rulers took 
no care of my,people while they had power and authority; 
and now I have displaced them for their misdemcanours, 
and there is nobody left whose office it is to take any far- 
ther care of my people. (See ver. 10.) 

Ver. 10. I will require my flock at their hands, and cause 
them to cease from feeding the flock.| 1 will require a severe 
account of their kings and princes, their priests and pro- 
phets, of the damage my people have sustained through 
their ill management; and I will deprive them of that ho- 
nour and pre-eminence which they have made such ill use 
of, as I have already displaced Zedekiah, and the princes, 
priests, and others, that were in authority under him. 

Ver. 12. So will I seek out my sheep, and deliver them out 
of all places where they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dark day.] I will bring them home from their several 
dispersions, whither they have becn driven in the dark and 
dismal time of the destruction of their country, and their 
own captivity. (Compare xxx. 3.) 

Ver. 13. And I will bring them out from the people, &c.]| 
This prophecy may in some degree have been fulfilled in 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity: but 
seems still to look farther, even to the gencral restoration 
of the whole nation; which most of the prophets forctell 
shall come to pass in the latter days. (Compare xi. 17. 
xx. 41. xxviii. 25. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21. xxxvili. 8. 
ERXXIX. 27.) | 

Ver. 14. Upon the high mountains of Israel.] See vi. 2. 

There shall they lie in a good fold, &c.] The expressions 
denote plenty and security. (Compare Isa. Ixv. 10. Jer. 
xxxill. 12. Hos. ii. 18. Zeph. iii. 13.) 

Ver. 16. Lwll seek that which was lost, &c.|'The Messias, 
whom I will set over.them, (see ver. 23.) shall faithfully 
discharge all the offices of a shepherd towards them, which 


their former pastors have neglected, ver. 4. (Compare Isa. 


xl. 11. Ixi. 1. Matt. xv. 24. xviii. 11. John x. 11.) 

But Iwill destroy the fat and the strong.| Those that op- 
press and dominecr over the weak. (See ver. 20, a com- 
pare xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.) 

TI will feed them with judgment.| Or, with tied 3 1.e. 
1 will deal with each of them according to their deserts, 
and make a distinction between the fat and lean cattle. 
(See ver. 18. 20.) 

Ver. 17. Between caitle and cattle, between the rams and 
the he-goats.] 'The Hebrew runs thus, Between the small 
caitle, and the cattle of rams, and he-goats ; between the 
weak and the strong cattle, i. e. between the rich and the 
poor, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains the senso upon 
ver. 20. 

“Ver. 18. Seemeth it a small thing unto you, to have eaten 


up the good pasture, &c.] This reproof may fitly be applicd 
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to those great persons who take no care that the poor may 
enjoy the benefit of their superfluities; but rather let them 
be thrown away and perish, than they will be at the trou- - 
ble of seeing them disposed of for the good of those that 
want. 

Ver. 21. Because ye have thrust with side and shoulder, 
&c.] In pursuance of this comparison, the oppressors of 
the weak are commonly styled in Scripture by the names 
of oxen, bullocks, rams, and he-goats. (See Psal. xxii. 
12. Ixviii. 31. Dan. viii. 3.5.) . 

Ver. 23. And I will set wp one shepherd over them—even 
my servant David.| The Messias is often described under 
the character of a shepherd, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament. (See the note on ver. 16.) And the title may be 
applied to him with respect to his office of king, as well as 
that of priest and prophet. (See the note on ver. 2.) He is 
elsewhere styled by the name of David, as being the per- 
son in whom all the promises made to David were fulfilled. 


(See Isa. lv. 3, 4. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 5.). [The expres- 


sion may likewise allude to David's first employment, which 
was that of a shepherd. | 

He shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd.| 'This 
prophecy was remarkably fulfilled when Christ, by the 
preaching of the gospel, gatkered.tn one the children of God 
which were scattered abroad, (John xi. 52. Eph. i. 10.) 
among whom were many of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, (Matt. x.G.) But it will receive a farther completion 
at the gencral conversion of the Jews, when the.time. will 
come that they shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, (Matt. xxiii. 37.) And this signal event 
will usher iu or complete the fulness of the gentiles. (See 
Rom. xi. 12. 15. 25. 32.) 

Ver. 24. And I the Lord will be their God.] I will renew 
my covenant with them, and receive them again into my 
(See ver. 30. xxxvii. 27. Lev. x vie 12. and the 
notes upon Jer. xxx, 22.) 

And my servant David a prince among them. | iin the 
note on xxxvil. 22, 

Ver. 25. And Iwill make with them a covenant of peat 
As I will be at peace with them, so I will give them the 
blessing of outward peace, and will protect them from the 
annoyance of all their enemies, from persecution and out-. 
ward violence. - (See Jer. xxiii. 6.) 

And will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land.] 
This may be meant of freedom from persecution by infidels 


, and strangers. (Compare ver. 28.) Such a security is else- 


whicre cxpressed by making a covenant for them with .the 
beasts: of the field. (Sec Lev. xxvi. 6. Job v.23. Isa. xxxv. 
9. Hos. ii. 18.) The words are likewise capable of a lite- 
ral interpretation, importing, that as God had threatened 
after the desolation of the land, wild beasts should overrun | 
it, and devour the few inhabitants that were left; (see v. 17. 
Xxxill. 27.) so upon the repeopling of the country, those 
ravagers should forsake it. 

Ver. 26. And I will make them, and the places round about 
my hill, a blessing.| I will there give remarkable instances 
of my favour, and the happiness which accompanies it. 
(Sce Gen. xii. 2. Isa. xix. 24. Zech. viii. 13.) God’s bil i is 
the same with his holy mountain, xx. 40. 

And there shall be showers of blessing.] Such as shall pro- 
duce all sorts of plenty. (Compare Mal. iii. 10.) 

Ver. 27. And the tree of the field shall yield her Sarai &c. 1 
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The spiritual blessings of the gospel are sometimes de- 
scribed under the emblems of fruitfulness and plenty. (See 
the notes on Isa. iy. 2. xxxv. 2. Ixv. 10. Jer. xxxi. 12.) 

When I have broken the bands of their yoke.| The same 
expression which is used concerning the deliverance of 
Israel out of Egypt. (Lev. xxvi. 13. Jer. ii. 20.) Their final 
restoration being represented.as the greater deliverance of 
the two. (Seo Jer. xxiii. 7, 8.) 

And delivered them out of the hand of those that served 
themselves of them.| See Jer. xxv. 14. 

Ver. 28. And they shall no more be a prey to the heathen, 
neither shall the beasts of the land devour them.] See ver. 25. 

And they shall dwell safely, &c.} Sec the note on Jer. 
Xxili. 6. 

Ver. 29. And I will raise them up a plant of renown.]} 
The Messias is often described under the name of the 
branch; and the rod or shoot growing of the stem of Jesse. 
(See Isa. iv. 2. xi. lili. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. Zech. iii. 8. vi. 12.) 

And they shail be no more consumed with hunger in the 
land.} But shall be blessed with plenty of all things. (See 
ver. 26, 27. and xxxvi. 29.) 

Neither bear thé shame of the heathen any more.| By 
whom they were reproached, as if their God had cast them 
off. (See xxxvi. 3. 6.15.) . 

Ver. 30. Then shall they know that I the Lord their God 
am with them, &c.}| See ver. 24. 

Ver. 31. And ye, my flock, the flock of my pasture, are 
men.] These words, at the conclusion of the chapter, ex- 
plain the metaphor which runs through the whole: that 
what was said of a flock and its shepherds, is to be under- 
stood of men and their governors ; and especially of God’s 
people, whom he takes care of, as a shepherd does of his 
flock. (See xxxvi. 38. Psal. Ixxxi. 2.) 


CHAP. XXXV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet renews his former denunciations of judgments 
upon the Edomites, (see xxv. 12.) as a just punishment 
for their insulting over the calamities of the Jews. 


Ver. 2. SET thy face against Mount Seir.] See vi. 2. 
Mount Seir is the same with Idumea. (See Deut. 11. 5.) 

Ver. 4. I will lay thy cities waste, &c.} See ver. 9. 

Ver.5. Because thou hast had a perpetual hatred, &c.] 
See the note on xxv. 12. 

In the time that their iniquity had an end.] When their 
iniquity received its just doom. (Sce vii. 6. xxi. 25. 29.) 

Ver. 6. Sith thou hast not hated blood, even blood shall 
pursue thee.| Since thou hast loved cruelty, and took de- 
light in shedding blood, vengeance shall pursue thee, and 
thou shalt fall into the hands of those that will be as eager 
to shed thine. The phrase, Thow hast not hated blood, is 
spoken by the figure called fitotes by the rhetoricians, 
when the words imply more than they express. (Sec the 
note on Jer. vii. 31.) . 

Ver. 7. And cut off from it him that passeth out, and him 
that returneth.| No travellers shall go forward or backward 
in it with safety. (See xxix. 11. compare Judg. v. 6. 
2 Chron. xv. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And Iwill fill his mountains with his slain men, 
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&e.] Every part of the country shall be filled with the car- 
casses of those that are slain. (Compare xxxii. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I will make thee petpetual desolations, &c. | 
See xxv. 13. Jer. xlix. 17, 18. Mal. i.3. Dr. Prideaux, 
Script. Hist. par. ii. p. 299. informs us, that the Nabath- 
eans having driven the Edomites out of their ancient habita- 
tions in the time of the Babylonish captivity, they settled 
themselves in the southern part of Judea, where they were 
afterward conquered by Hyreanus, and obliged to embrace 
the Jewish religion, and so became at length incorporated 
with that nation. (See ibid. p.307.) 

Ver.10. These two nations, and these two countries, shall 
be mine.] They settled themselves in part of the country, 
and hoped to have got possession of the whole in time. 
(See the note upon the foregoing verse.) The Ammonites 
had the same design, as appears from Jer. xlix. 1. 

Whereas the Lord was there.| They did not believe that 
God had placed his name there, had chosen it for a place 
of his peculiar residence, and would never quite relinquish 
his property init. (See xlviii. 35.) 

Ver. 11. And I will make myself known among them, 
when I have judged thee.] 1 will make my people sce that 
I have not quite cast them off, by my avenging their quar- 
rel upon thee. 

Ver. 12. And thou shalt know that I am the 8 Sce 
vil. 7. 

They are laid desolate, &c.] See the note on ver. 10. 

Ver. 13. Thus with your mouth ye have boasted against 
me.) As if Iwere not able to make good my promises 
towards the Jews, or to assert my right in Judea. (See 
ver. 10.) 

Ver. 14. When thewhole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee 
desolate.| When I shall restore other countries, conquered 
by the king of Babylon, to their former posterity, thou shalt 
still lie waste and desolate. The Edomites never recovered 
their country, after the Nahatheans had expelled them out 
of it. (See Dr. Prideaux, in the place abovecited.) 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt be desolate—all Idumea.|.The ex- 
pression is like that of Isaiah, whole Palestina, Isa. xiv. 
29. i. e. all the several tribes and divisions of it. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This and the following chapter contain a prediction of the 
general restoration both of Israel and Judah, a subject 
often spoken of by this prophet: of which the return of 
the two tribes from Babylon may be thought an earnest. 


Ver. 1. P ROPHESY unto the mountains of Israel. See 
the following verse. 

Ver. 2. Because the enemy hath said against you, even the 
ancient high places are ours in possession.] ‘The Idumeans 
have made their boasts (see ver. 5. xxxv. 10.) that they 
should become mastcrs of the mountainous parts of Judea, 
where the ancient fortresses were placed which commanded 
all the rest of the country. -To the same sense we are to 
understand the expression of treading upon the high places 
of the earth, Deut. xxxii. 13. i. e. taking possession of 
the fortresses or passes which command the rest of the 
country. 

Ver. 8. And ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and 
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are the infamy of the heathen.] Your calamities have made 
you become a proverb, a by-word, and a reproach among 
the heathen round about you, according to the threatenings 
of the prophets denounced against you. (See Deut. xxvii. 
37. 1 Kings ix. 7, 8. Psal. Ixxix. 4. Jer. xviii. 16. Lam. ii. 
15. Dan. ix. 16.) _ 

Ver. 4. Which became a prey to the residue of the heathen 
that are round about you.] To these heathens that are left, 
after the general desolations threatencd upon the neigh- 
bouring countries, Moab, Edom, Ammon, &c. (Compare 
ver. 36. Jer. xxv. 20. xvii. 4.) 

Ver. 5. Surely in the fire of my jealousy.] In that fervent 
zeal and concegn that I have for my own honour, which is 
blasphemed among the heathen. (See xxxv. 12, 13. com- 
pare xxxviii. 19. xxxix. 25.) fl 
. Against the residue of the heathen—which have appointed 
my land into their possession.) Sce the note on xxxv. 12. 

Ver. 6. Because ye have borne the shame of the heathen.) 
See xxxiv. 29. xxxv. 12, 13. 

Ver. 7. I have lifted up my hand.) I have solemnly 
swom. (See xx. 5, &c.) 

Ver. 8. Yield your fruit to my people of Israel; for they 
are at hand to come.| This may have an immediate aspect 
upon the Jews’ retum from Babylon, when thcy were re- 
stored to the possession of their own country. If we sup- 
pose the words to relate to the general restoration of the 
nation, the longest distance of time that the things of this 
world can extend to, is but as a moment in respect of eter- 
nity. (Compare Heb. x. 37. Philip. iv. 5.) 

Ver. 10. And the wastes shall be builded.| Compare ver. 
33. This may likewise have been in some measure ful- 
filled at their return from Babylon. (Compare Isa. lviii. 
12. Ixi. 4.) 

Ver. 11. And I will multiply upon you man and beast.) 
As God in his judgments threatens to cut off man and 
beast from ‘a land; (sce xiv. 17.) so here he promises to 
replenish it with both. (Compare Jér. xxxi. 27. xxxiii. 12.) 

And will do better unto you than at your beginnings.) In 
bestowing upon you the blessings of the gospel; the pro- 
mises of which were made first to the Jews and to their 
children, (Acts ii. 89.) The words may likewise imply, 
that God would give them a more lasting and secure pos- 
session of their land than ever they had before. £554 the 
following verscs.) 

Ver. 12. Yea, I will cause men to walk upon you.) O 
mountains or land of Israel, (ver. 8.) 

Ver. 13. Thou land devourest up men, and hast bereaved 
thy nations.| 'The neighbouring people raised this ill cha- 
racter upon the land of Judea, because of the severe jude- 
ments of the sword, famine, and pestilence, which had de- 
stroyed the greatest part of the inhabitants. The expres- 
sion alludes to that evil report which the spics brought upon 
it, (Numb. xiii, 32.) that it was a land that did eat up its 
inhabitants ; as if the air had been unwholesome, or the 
country always afllicted by some judgment from heaven. 

Ver. 14. Therefore thou shalt devour men no more, &c.] 
Thou shalt be free from the strokes of heaven, and from the 
annoyauce of enemies on earth. 

Ver. 15. Neither will I cause men to hearin thee the shame 
of the heathen any more, &c.] See ver. 6. and xxxiv. 29. 

Neither shalt thou cause thy nations to fall any more.] 
The Chaldee, and some other ancicnt versions, translate 
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the words, Neither shalt thou bereave thy people [or nations] 
any more ; as if the word, in the original, were shaccal, the 
same which is used in the sense of bereaving in the fore- 
going verses ; whereas herc the present copies read cashal, 
which signifies to fall. But it hath been before observed, 
that words in the Hebrew, which are near in sound, often 
have an affinity in their “ene vag (See the note on 
XXVii. 15.) 

Ver.17. Their way was before me, as the uncleanness of 
a removed woman.| As such a person was under a legal 
pollution, and forbidden to come within the courts of the 
temple, or attend upon God’s worship there: so the defile- 
ments the Jews had contracted by their idolatries, and other 
heinous sins, rendered them unqualified to be my people, 
or to offer up any religious service to me. 

Ver.18. Wherefore, I poured my fury upon them for the 
blood they had shed upon the land, and for their idols, &c.]| 
Murder and idolatry, two sins of the first magnitude, are 
often joined together in the catalogue of national sins re- 
cited in this prophecy; meaning particularly, the blood of 
their children, which they offered to their idols. (See xvi. 
36. 38. xxiii. 37.) 

Ver. 19. And I scattered them among the heathen, &c.] 
See v.12. 

Ver. 20. And when they entered unto the heathen—they 
profaned my holy name, when they said unto them, &c.] Or, 
When it was said unto them: verbs of the third person being 
often taken.impersonally. By their evil practices they 
brought a scandal upon my name, and gave occasion to 
the heathen to say, See what profligate wretches these are 
who call themselves by the name of God’s people, whom 
he hath justly expelled out of their country which he had 
given them. The Chaldee paraphrase understands the 
words to this sense: “If these are God’s people, why does 
he suffer them to be turned ont of the land which he made 
the place of his own especial residence? why does he not 
continue to protect them?” But the formér sense agrees 
better with the scope of the text, and with St. Paul’s appli- 
cation of it to the Jews of his own time, Rom. ii. 24. and 
with what follows, ver. 31. 

Ver. 21. But I had pity for my holy name, &c.] Iwrought 
for my name's sake, that it should not be polluted among the 
heathen, as the prophet speaks, xx. 9. 

Ver. 22. Ido not this for your sakes, O house of Israel. | 
The promises I make in your favour in the following verses, 
are not owing to any desert of yours, but purcly to vindi- 
cate my own honour. (See ver. 32. and compare Deut. 
ix. 5. Psal. evi. 8.) 

Ver. 23. And Iwill sanctify my great name, which was 
profaned among the heathen, &c.] I will give illustrious 
proofs of my power and goodness, and vindicate my ho- 
nour from the reproaches with which it has been blas- 
phemed among the heathen, upon the occasion of your evil 
doings. 

And the heathen shall know that I am the Lord.] The re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity was taken 
notice of by the heathens, as a signal instance of God’s 
providence towards them; (see Psal. cxxvi.2.) and their 
general conversion will be a much more remarkable proof 
of my fulfilling the promises made to their fathers; so that 
the heathens themselves will be forced to take notice of it. 
(Seo xxxvii. 28.) It will be an effectual argument to con- 
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vinee infidels that your nation, and the rest of the true 
Israelites, are the only church of God, and professors of his 
truth. Sam Zech. viii. 23.) 

When I shall be sanetified in you before your eyes. | 
When I shall sanctify my name, as it is expressed in the 
former part of the verse, and make my power and good- 
ness known to the world. en the notes on xx. 41. 
KXVHi. 22. 

Ver. 24. And Iwill ike ontont from among the heathen, 
&e.| See xxxiv. 13. xxxvii. 21. xxxix. 25. 

Ver. 25. And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean.] The expression alludes to those legal 
purifications which were mado by sprinkling water upon 
the unclean person; (see Numb. viii. 7. xix. 18.) and de- 
notes the sacrament of baptism, by which true believers 
are cleansed from their former sins, and inwardly sancti- 
fied. (See Acts ii. 38. xxii. 16. Titus iii. 5. and compare 
Jor, xxxiii. 8.) St. Paul may probably allude to this text, 
when he exhorts the Hebrew converts to draw nigh to 
God, having their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and their bodies washed with pure water, (Heb. x. 22.) | 

From all your filthiness, and from your idols will I cleanse 
you.| When the prophets foretell the general conversion 
of the Jews, they usually mention their detestation of their 
former idolatries, as a necessary preparation towards it. 
(See Isa. i. 29. xvii. 7, 8. Jer. iii. 22, 23, &e. Zech. xiii. 
1, 2.) Some account of this circumstance of their conver- 
sion hath been given in the note upon Isa. Ixv.7. and upon 
the forementioned chapter of Jeremiah. 

Ver. 26, 27. A new heart also will I give you, &e.] See 
xi. 19. This promise will be fulfilled, when the heart of 
this people shall turn to the Lord, anil the veil shall be 
taken from it, as St. Paul informs us, 2 Cor. iii. 16. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 33, 34.) 

Ver. 28. And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to 
your fathers.) See xxviii. 25. 

And ye shall be my people, &c.| See xi. 20. 

Ver. 29. Iwill also save you from all your uncleannesses. | 
I will take away the guilt of them, and deliver you from 
the punishments duc to them. (See Matt. i. 21.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 30. And I will call for the corn, and will 
increase it, &c.] See the notes upon xxxiv. 27. 29. 

Ver. 31. Then shall ye remember your own evil ways.] 
See the note upon xvi. 61. 

And shall loathe yourselves in your own sight, &e.] Sec 
vi. 9. 

Ver. 32. Not for your sakes do I this—be it known unto 
you, &e.] ‘The prophet repeats what he said ver. 22. on 
purpose to eheck all vain presumption in the Jews, and 
confidence of their own intrinsic worth or merit: a fault 
they have been very pronc to in all ages. 

Ver. 33. I will cause you to dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded.}. See ver. 10. 

Ver. 34. Whereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that 
passed by it.) As Moses had threatened, Deut. xxix. 
23.28... . 

Ver. 35. This land that was desolate is become like the 
garden of Eden.| Sce xxviii. 13. Isa. li. 3. 

Ver. 36. The heathen that are left round about you, shall 
i know that I the Lord build the ruined places, &c.| The hea- 
then nations that are near you, (see ver. 4.) shall be con- 
vineed that the restoring the Jews to their former state 
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must be the immediate hand of God, who will certainly, in 


due time, fulfil what is here foretold. (See xxxvii. 14.) 

Ver. 37. Iwill yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.] God, in his anger, tells the Jews, 
that he wrll not be inquired of by them, (xiv. 3. xx. 3. 31.) 
intimating, that during their continuance in idolatry and 
other wickedness, they ought not to address themselves to 
him, nor expect any favourable answer to their requests: 
but now, upon their repentance and reconciliation, he tells 
them, that he will be inguired of by them; i. e. he will dis- 
pose their hearts to apply themselves to him by prayer, and 
will answer the petitions they make to him for the -fulfill- 
ing these his promises. (See Psal. x. 17. and compare Jer. 
xxix. 13.) 

Ver, 38. As the holy flock; as the flock of Jerusalem in 
her solemn feasts.] The sheep and lambs, designed for the 
sacrifices which were offered at the three: solemn feasts, 
were both very numerous, and likewise of the best in their 
kind. The cpithet of holy, and most holy, is often applied 
to sacrifices in the Levitieal law, as being wholly dedi- 
cated to God, and set apart for his worship. ri Lev. vi. 
25.29. Numb. xviii. 9.) 


So shall the waste cities be fi led with flocks of men.| See 
xxxiv. 31. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


ARGUMENT. 
Under the figure of a resurrection of dry bones, is fore- 
told the general restoration of the Jews from their 
several dispersions; and by the joining of two sticks, 


is represented the uniting of Israel and Judah into one 
Kingdom. 


Ver. 1. Tae hand of the Lord was upon me.| See the 
note upon i. 3. 

And carried me out in the Spirit of the Lord. ] Or, by the 
Spirit of the Lord. (Compare iii. 14. viii. 3. xi. 24.) This 
was performed either by a local translation of the prophet, 
or else hy way of vision and lively representation. “ited 
the note upon viii. 3.) 

Ver. 3. O Lord God, thou knowest.|] This is only an act 
of thy power and good pleasure. Jaising the dead to life 
again is peculiarly ascribed to God, as being properly the 
work of Omnipotence, and a sort of new creation. (See 
Deut. xxxil. 89. 1 Sam. ii. G. John v. 21. Rom. iv. 17. 
2 Cor. i. 9.). 

Ver. 4. O ye dry bones, hear ye the word of the Lord.| 
A prophetieal and lively representation of that voice of the 
Son of God, which all that are in the graves shall hear at 
the last day, and shall come forth out of “tfhiy (Jolin v. 
28, 2 

Ver. &. Behold, Iwill cause breath to enter into you | The 
breath of life, as it is expressed, Gen. ii. 7. (Compare 
Psal. civ. 30.) 

Ver. 7. And as I pr ophesied, there was a noise, ‘and be- 
hold a shaking.| Such a noise, or commotion, as we may 
suppose the bones of a human body would make upon their 
meeting together again, after having been severed one from 
another. . : : 

Ver. 9. Prophesy unto the wind.] Or rather, to the breath, 
meaning that vital principle which unites body and soul 
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together, and is mentioned as distinct from the four winds 
in ‘the following words. 

Come from the four winds, O breath.| The words figura- 
tively represent the restoration of the Jewish nation ‘from 
the several countries whither they were dispersed over the 
world, expressed by their being scattered towards all winds, 
(v. LO. xii. 14. xvii. 21.) 

Ver. 10. An exceeding great army.]| To signify the great 
numbers they will amount to, when they return from their 
several dispersions, and unite into one body. They are else- 
where styled a remnant, but that is in comparison of the 
whole nation. (See the notes upon Isa. iv. 2. x. 22. xxvii. 
12, 13.) ¢. 

Ver. 11. These bones are the whole house of Israel.| They 
represent the forlorn and desperate gra hiion to which the 
whole nation is reduced. 

Ver. 12. I will open your graves, and cause you to come 
out of your graves.| I will reunite you into one body or na- 
tion, who now lie scattered and dispersed as the bones in 
a charnel-house. (Compare ver. 21.) In their state of dis- 
persion and captivity they are called the dead Israelites, 
in Baruch, iii. 4. And their restoration is described as a 
resurrection by Isaiah, (xxvi. 19.) at which time their bones 
are said to flourish, or to be restored to their former strength 
and vigour, in the same prophet, lxvi. 14. In like manuer 
St. Paul expresses their conversion, and the general re- 
storation which shall accompany it, by life from the eed, 
Rom. xi. 15. 

And bring you into the land of Israel.| Sce ver, 20. and 
the note upon xxviii. 25. 

Ver. 14. And shall put my Spirit in you, and ye shea 
live.| That principle of life expressed by breath or spirit, 
ver. 9. not excluding that new spirit of grace, which God 
will at that time plentifully bestow upon them. (See xi. 19. 
xxxvi. 26, 27.) The principle of grace is often spoken of 
as a higher principle of life, and the earnest of our hea- 
venly happiness. (See Rom. viii. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 17. xv. 45.) 

Ver. 16. Take thee one stick, and write upon it, &c.] t. e. 
One rod; the expression alludes to Numb. xvii. 2. where 
Moses is commanded to take twelve rods, one for cach 
tribe, and to write the name of the tribe upon the rod. 

For Judah, and the children of Israel his companions. | 
Not only the tribe of Benjamin, but many of the other 
tribes joined themselves to the tribe of Judah, and kept 
close to the law of God, and the worship of his temple. 
(See 2 Chron. xi. 12.16. xv. 9. xxx. 11. 18.) 

For Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of 
Israel his companions.| Upon Reuben’s forfeiting his birth- 
right, that privilege was conferred upon the sons of Joseph, 
of whom Ephraim had the precedence: (sec Gen. xlviii. 
20.1 Chron y. 1.) which made him be reckoned the head of 
ten tribes; Samaria, the seat of that kingdom, being like- 


wise situate in the tribe of Ephraim: upon these accounts 


the name of Ephraim signifies in the prophets the whole 
kingdom of Israel, as distinct from that of Judah; and 
particularly in the prophet Ilosea, v. 3. 5, &c. (Sce like- 
wise Jer. xxxi. 6. 18.) 

Ver. 17. And join them one to another into one stick.| A 
rod or sceptre is an emblem of power; (sce Psal. cx. 2.) 
so the joining thesc two rods or sticks together, denotes 


uniting the two kingdoms under one prince or governor. 
(Sce ver. 22.) 
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Ver. 18. Wilt thou not Pte us what thou meanest by 
these?| Ezekiel foretold many things by signs, and the 
Jews were very inquisitive into the meaning of them; 
though sometimes their curiosity proceeded rather from a 
secret contempt of the prophet and his predictions, than a 
real desire of information. (Sec xii. 9. xvii. ia 2. XX. Av 
xxiv. 19.) ’ 

Ver. 19. Which is in the hand of Ephraim.) Of which me 
is the head. (See ver. 16.) 

They shall be one in my hand.) I will make them one 
nation, and appoint one king to rule over them, the Lael 
sias. .(See ver. 22.) 

Ver. 20. And the sticks whereon thou writest shall be in 
thine hand before their eyes.| Thou shalt place the sticks 
or rods thus joined together before their eyes, as a visible 
token or pledge of the truth of what I enjoin thee to speak 
to them in the following words. 

‘Ver. 21. I will take the children of Israel from among 
the heathen, &c.] See xx. 34. xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24. 
KXXIX. Zo. ‘ 

Ver. 22. And I will aa them one nation.| They shall 
not be divided any more into separate kingdoms; the con- 
sequence of which was thcir setting up separate ways of 
worship, and espousing separate interests. (Compare Isa. 
xi. 13.) It has been already observed, that the prophe- 
cies which foretell of the general restoration of the Jews, 
join Judah and Israel togethers as equal sharers in that 
blessing. 

And one King shall be king to them all.| The Messias, 
who is that one Shepherd and Prince that shall rule over 
them all, as one nation. (See xxxiv. 23, 24. compared 
with Luke i. 32, 33.) The Messias is described as king of 
the Jews in most of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
beginning with that of Gen. xlix. 10. concerning Shiloh. 
From David’s time he is commonly spoken of as the per-. 
son in whom the promises relating to the perpetuity of 
David's kingdom were to be accomplished. ‘This was a 
truth unanimously owned by. the Jews; (see John i. 49.) to 
which our Saviour bore testimony before Pontins Pilate, 
when the question being put to him, Art thou a king? he 
made answer, Thou sayest [the truth], for I am a king: 
thus those words should be translated, for St. Paul al- 
luding to them calls them a good confession, 1 'Tim. vi. 13. 
The same truth Pontius Pilate himself asserted in that in- 
scription which he providentially ordered to be written 
upon the cross: (see John xix. 19. 22.) so that the chief 
priests impiously renounced their own avowed principles, 
when they told Pilate, that they had no king but Cesar. 
(Ibid. ver. 15.) 

Ver. 23... Neither shall they defile themselves .any more 
with their idols.| See the note upon xxxvi. 25. 

Nor with their detestable things.] Or, abominations, as 
the word shikkuts is clsewhere translated, and commonly 
applied to idols. (See xx. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. Dan. 
ix. 27.) 

Nor with any of their transgressions.] This expression 
comprehends in it, their being touched with a hearty com- 
punction for their great sin of rejecting and crucifying the 
Messias, their King and Saviour. (Sec Zech. xii. 10.) 

And will save them out of all their dwelling-places wherein 
they have sinned, and will cleanse them.] See xxxvi. 20. 
25. 28. 
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— Ver. 24. And David my servant shall be king over them, 
&e:] See xxxiv. 23. 

They shall alsowalkin my judgments, &c.] Sec xxxvi. 27. 

Ver. 25. And they shall dwell in the land that I have 
given to Jacob my servant.) A promise often repeated in 
this prophecy. (See ver. 12. 21. and the note on xxviii. 25.) 

Ver. 26. Moreover, Iwill make a covenant of peace with 
them, &c.] See xxxiv. 25. The words may likewise be un- 
derstood ina spiritual sense, that God will be reconciled 
to them through Christ, and admit them into that covenant 
of peace, of which he is the Mediator, and therefore is 
called our peace, Eph. ii. 14. And then the following 
words, It shall be an everlasting covenant with them, may 
fitly be explained of the gospel, being such a covenant 
as shall never be abolished, or give way to any new dis- 
pensation. (Compare Isa. lv. 3. Jer. xxxii. 40.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 27. And will set my sanctuary in the 
midst of them for evermore. My tabernacle also shall be 
with them.| God’s placing first his tabernacle, and then his 
temple among the’ Jews, was a pledge and token of his 
presence among them, and protection over them. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. and the note upon xi. 16. of this pro- 
phecy.) And here he promises new and more yalnable 
tokens of his presence among them, by the graces of his 
Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of his word and sacraments: 
(compare 2 Cor. vi. 16.) and perhaps will vouchsafe them 
some extraordinary appearance of the Divine Majesty. 
(See xiii. 4,5. 7. Zech. ii.5.) 

Yea, Iwill be their God, &c.] See xi. 20. 

Ver. 28. And the heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
sanctify Israel. 'The conversion of the Jewish nation, and 
their being restored to their former state of favour and ac- 
ceptance with God, will be a work of providence taken 
notice of by the heathens themselves, who shall join them- 
selves to the Jews, as the church of God and temple of 
truth. (See xxxvi. 23.) 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


| ARGUMENT. 

The prophecy contained in this and the following chapter 
concerning Israel’s victory over Gog and Magog, with- 

* out question relates to the latter ages of the world, when 
the whole honse of Israel shall return into their own land, 
(xxxix. 25, 26.) And the expressions we meet with in 
this chapter, (ver. 8. 16.) that this should come to pass 
in the Jatter days, and after many days, or a consider- 
able mimber of years, and that God had of old prophe- 
sied concerning this transaction: these and other circum- 
stances of this prophecy, are a proof that the event was 
to happen a great while after the several predictions of 
the prophets concerning it. So that this must be looked 
upon as one of those obscure prophecies of Scripture, 
the fulfilling whercof will best explain their meaning. - 


Vor. "2. SET thy face (see vi. 2.) against Gog, the land of 
Magog.| Or, of the land of Magog. Magog was the son of 
Japhcth, (Gen. x. 2.) from whence the Scythians are gene- 
rally supposed to be derived. The Mogul Tartars, a peo- 
ple of the Scythian race, are still called so by the Arabian 
writers, as Dr. Hyde informs us, in his epistle, De Men- 
suris Synensibus. By Gog and Magog may most probably 
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here be meant the Turks, who were originally natives of 
Tartary, called Turcheston by the eastern writers; and 
whose language is derived from that of the Tartars. The 
land of Canaan hath been, for several years, in the pos- 
session of the Turks: several texts in Ezekiel foretell! tho 
Jews’ settlement in that country again; and some of the 
expressions in this and the following chapter intimate, 
that the people called here by the name of Gog, and their 
allies, will attempt to recover it again out of the hands 


_of the Jews, its rightful owners: this may probably occa- 


sion the war and victory here spoken of. But this is what 
cannot be positively affirmed; only thus much one may 
venture to say, that since the whole strength of Europe 
was so unsuccessful in their attempts to recover that land 
out of the hands of the infidels in the holy war, it looks as 
if God had reserved that work to some farther time of his 
own appointment, when that country should be the scene 
of some extraordinary event of Providence. We may far- 
ther observe, that the second woe, mentioned Rev. ix. 12. 
xi. 14. is by many learned men understood of the Turkish 
empire; and in consequence of that interpretation, the put- 
ting an end to that tyranny, will be an introduction to some 
extraordinary changes in the Christian part of the world. 

The chief prince of Meshech and Tubal.| The king or 
head ofall those northern nations which lic upon the Euxine 
Sea. (See the notes upon xxvii. 13.) The Turk ‘is called 
the king of the north in Daniel, xi. 40. as several commen- 
tators interpret that place. The LXX. interpreters take 
the word Rosh, commonly translated chief, for a proper 
name; so they render the sentence thus, The prince of 
Rosh, Meshech,and Tubal. Rosh, taken as a proper name, 
significs those inhabitants of Scythia, from whence the 
Russians derive their name and original. 

Ver. 4. And I will turn thee back, and put hooks into 
thy jaws.] I will disappoint all thy designs, and turn thee 
about as casily as a fisherman masters a great fish, when 
he hath once fastened the hook into his jaws. (See xxix. 4.) 

And I will bring thee forth, and all thine army, &c.} 
The sense would be plainer, if the words were thns trans- 
lated, After I have brought thee forth, &c. In which sense 
the copulative vau is sometimés used. (See Noldius’s Con- 
cordance, p. 291.) 

- Horses and horsemen.] See ver. 15. ; 

Ver. 5. Persia, Ethiopia, and Lybia with them.| Their 
allies, Ethiopia and Lybia, are called Cush and Phut in the 
Hebrew, and are joined together as allies, xxx. 5. (See the 
note there.) Persians are joined in like manner with Afri- 
cans, xxvii. 10. beg 

All of them with shield and helmet.] So the Lybians, or 
people of Phut, are described, Jer. xlvi. 9. as handling 
the shield ; i. e. being remarkable for their great and large 
shields, as Zenophon relates of them, (Cyroped. lib. vi.) 

Ver. 6. Gomer, and all his bands, the house of Togarmah 
of the north quarters.] Gomer is joined with Magog, Gen. 
x. 2. and probably significs Galatia, Phrygia, and Bithy- 
nia, which, with Cappadocia, denoted by 'Togarmah, com- 
prehends all the northern parts of Asia Minor, which bor- 
der upon the Euxine Sea. (See the meaning of Togarmah 
explained in the note upon xxvii. 14.) 

And many people with thee.] Those of Cilicia, Pamphi- 
lia, and other nations inhabiting Asia Minor. 

Ver. 7. Be thou prepared—thou and all thy company that 


— 
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are assembled with thee. | The prophet ironically encourages 
Gog to make all warlike preparations, and muster all his 
forces together, that God may gain the greater honour by 
their signal defeat. (See ver. 16. and compare Jer. xlvi. me, 
3. 14. é 12.) 

And be thou a guard unto them.] Let them rely upon thy 
prowess and conduct as their leader. 

Ver. 8. After many days thou shalt be visited, &c.] This 
judgment ‘shall be inflicted by God upon thee, (compare 
Isa. xxix. 6.) after a succession of many generations: In 
the latter years, or days, as it follows here, and ver. 16. 7. e. 
towards the end of the world ; (compare Dan. viii. 2G.) par- 
ticularly the expression of latter days, or years, is used to 
denote the times of the general restoration of the Jewish 
nation. (See Deut. iv. 30. Jer. xxx. 24. Hos. ili. 5.) 

Thou shalt come into the land that is brought back from 
the sword.| The land is put for the people of the land, who 
are said to be brought back from the sword, as they are 
elsewhere styled a remnant ; i. e. those that should survive 
after the hardships they had suffered in their several dis- 
persions, and the judgments that should fall upon the dis- 
obedient in their return home. (Sec the notes upon xx. 
34. 38. and upon Isa. iv. 2.) And perhaps those words 
of Jeremiah, xxxi. 2..may be best explained to this sense, 
The people that were left of the sword found grace in the 
wilderness. ‘The whole chapter relates to the general con- 
version and restoration of the Jews; and the prophet speaks 
in that verse of the favours God would shew to those that 
should escape the severe judgments that should destroy 
the disobedicnt in their passage home to their own country, 
called the desert, or wilderness, by Isaiah, x]. 3. and by 
Ezekiel, the wilderness of the people, or nations, xx. 35. 
(See the notes upon that place.) 

And gathered out of many people.| See the note upon 
xxxlv. 13. 

Against the mountains of Israel, [see xxxvi. cs 4.| which 
have been always waste.| Or rather, altogether waste, as the 
LXX. rightly translate it. 

But it is brought forth out of the nations, and they shall 
dwell safely all of them.) Or, And they have dwelt safely 
all of them ; the. future tense being often put for the pre- 
ter-pertect. ‘The sense is, that after the return of the peo- 
ple of Israel into their own country, and their having lived 
there for some time in peace and safety, this enemy will 
think to take advantage of their security, and fall upon 
them unexpectedly. (Compare ver. 11.) 

Ver. 9. Thou. shalt ascend and come like a storm.| A 
-comparison elsewhere made use of to express the devas- 
tations which attend a destroying army. (Sec xiii. 11. Isa. 
XXVIli. 2.) 

Thou shalt be like.a cloud to cover the land.| Thou shalt 
overspread the land like a dark cloud, which makes every 
thing look melancholy and dismal. (Sce xxx. 3. Jer. 
iv. 13.) | 

Ver. 11. I will go to the land of unwalled villages, &c.] 
A description of a people, that live securely without any 
apprehension of danger. (Compare Jer. xlix. 31.) 

To them that are at rest and dwell safely.] According to 
the promise often repeated in the prophet, that in those 
days Israel should dwell safely, and none should make them 
afraid. (See xxxiv. 28. Jer. xxiii. 6. and the note there.) 

Ver. 12. To turn thine hand upon the desolate places that 
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are now inkabited.| Judea is described as a country that 
lay desolate before the Jews’ return into it. (See xxxvi. 
34, 35.). After it had been for some time reinhabited, Gog 
and his associates designed to fall upon it with all their 
forces; in.that sense to turn the hand is taken, Isa. i. 25. 
(See the note there.) 

That dwell in the midst of the land.) In the navel of the 
land, as the Hebrew reads, 7. e. in Jerusalem, because that 
stood near the middle of the holy land, and likewise was 
situate upon a rising ground, which the Hebrew meta- 
phorically expresses by the navel. (See Judg. ix. 37.) 

Ver. 13. Sheba, and Dedan, and the merchants of Tar- 
shish—shall say unto thee, Art thou come to take a spoil ?} 
These were people that dealt much in trade: the two former 
dwelling in the east, the latter often sailing from the Spanish 
coasts into the eastern parts: they are mentioned xxvil. 
12. 15. 20. 22. as having commerce with Tyre, which bor- 


dered upon Judea. Those merchants, as soon as they heard 


of this intended invasion, came into Gog’s camp as to a 
market, to buy both persons and goods which should come 
into the conqueror’s power. (See the note upon xxvi. 2.) 

With all the young lions thereof.] The Targum under- 
stands it of their kings, 7. e. their chief merchants, who are 
described as so many princes, Isa, xxili. 8. and are called 
lions, because of the injustice and oppression they too 
commonly practised in their commerce. (See xxviii. 16,) 
But the LX X. translate the word kephirim, towns or vil- 
lages; in which sense it is taken, Nelem. vi. 2. and in. 
other places. ; 

Ver. 14. In-that day.] At that remarkable jie when 
God shall bring again the captivity of Israel and Judah, so 
often spoken of by the prophets. (See the note upon Isa. 
iv. 2.) 

When my people of Israel dwelleth safely, shalt not thou 
know it? &c.| As soon as the news of their being settled in 
their own country comes to thy knowledge, thou wilt cer- 
tainly make preparations to invade them. 

Ver. 15. And thou shalt come from thy place out of the 
north parts.| See ver. 6. 

Thou and many people with thee, all.of them riding upon 


horses, &c.} The character here given of this people, may 


properly be applied to the Turks, the chief strength of 
whose armies consists in their cavalry, and the great num- 
bers of them which they bring into the field, as the writers 
of the Turkish history observe: compare Rev. ix. 16. 
which place several interpreters expound of the Turks. 

We may not improbably apply those words of the prophet 
Zechariah to the event here spoken of, xii. 4. ‘I will smite 
every horse with astonishment, and his rider with madness; 
and will open mine eycs upon the house of Judah.” i 

Ver. 16. Asa cloud to cover the land.| See ver. 9. 

That the heathen may know me, &c.] This signal victory 
over Gog and his associates, shall be a means of bringing 
infidels to give glory unto me. (Compare xxxix. 21. and 
see the note upon xxxvi. 23.) 

Ver. 17. Art thou he?] The words would be more signi- 
ficant if they were translated, Art thou not he? A sense 
which he the particle of interrogation often imports. (See 
the note upon xx. 4.) 

Of whom I have spoken in old time by my servants the 
prophets, who have prophesied in those days many years. ] 
Or, and years. The prophet is speaking here of some ter- 
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rible enemy to God’s people, who shall be snbdued by the 
immediate hand of Heaven, which victory should mako 
way for glorious times of peace and prosperity. ‘This 
eneny is said to be foretold of old by the prophets; and is 
therefore probably described under the names of such na- 
tions as were the chief enemies to the Jews in the particu- 
lar times of each prophet. Such we may suppose the As- 
syrian to be, spoken of by Isaiah, xiv. 24, 25. and by 
Micah, v.5. The same enemy may probably be intended 
under the figure of Tyre; (see the note on xxviii. 24.) of 
Egypt; (see the note upon xxix. 21. and compare Isa. xi. 
15.-with Zech. x. 11.) of Moab; (see Isa. xxv. 10.) of 
Edom; (sce Isa. xxxiv. 6. ]xiii. 1. Joel iii. 20.’ Obad. ver. 
18, 19.) and under the name of Leviathan, Isa. xxvii. I. 
To these we may add those prophecies, which speak of 
some great and general destruction of God’s enemies be- 
fore the day of judgment, or consummation of all things. 
Such are Psal. cx. 5, 6. Isa. xxvi. 20, 21. xxxiv. 1, &c. 
Ixvi. 16. Jer. xxx. 7. 10. Joel iii. 9. 14. Obad. ver. 15, &e. 
Zech. xii. 1. xiv. 1, &c. Zechariah lived, indeed, after 
Ezckiel’s time, but a great while before the fulfilling of this 
prophecy. The expressions here used, of old time, and 
which prophesied in those days [and] years, plainly imply, 
that there was to be a succession of many ages between 
the publishing those prophecies and this event foretold by 
them; and therefore scem to look beyond the times of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, to which some expositors apply this 
place of Ezekiel. (See the note upon xXxix. 9.) 

Ver. 18. My fury shall come up in my face.) An expres- 
sion taken from human passions, which cause the blood to 
flyup into the face. So Isaiah describes Almighty God 
as burning with anger, his lips being full of indignation, 
and his tongue as a consuming fire, xxx. 27. (See the note 
upon that place.) 

‘Ver. 19. For in the jealousy, and in the fire of my wrath, 
have I spoken.) See xxxvi. 5. xxxix. 25. 

Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking im the 
land of Israel.} Great changes and alterations in kingdoms 
and governments are expressed in Scripture by shaking of 
heaven and earth, the sea and the dry land, (see Hag. il. 
G, 7.21, 22: Heb. xii. 26.) and by earthquakes, Se vi. 12. 
xi. 13. xvi. 8.) 

Ver. 20. So that the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of 
heaven, &c.) Every part of the creation shall bear its share 
of this calamity, as if there were a convulsion of the whole 
frame of nature. (Compare Jer. iv. 24, &c. Hos. iv. 3.) 
The prophets often describe God’s judgments upon parti- 
cular countries or persons, as if it were a dissolution of 
the whole world, because his particular judgments are an 
earnest of the gencral judgment. (Sec his notes upon Isa. 
xiii. 10.) 

And the mountains shall be thrown down, &c.| These ex- 
pressions may probably be meant of walls, towers, and 
other fortifications, which are dismantled and demolished 
in the time of war. (Compare Jer. li. 25.) 

Ver. 21. [will call for a sword against him.] I will ap- 
point a sword to destroy him. (Compare xiv. 17.) God’s 
decrees are expressed by his speaking the word, and giv- 
ing out his command. So he is said to eall for a dearth 
upon the land of Canaan, Psal. ev. 16. 

Throughout all my mountains.| See ver. 8. 

Every man’s sword shall be against his brother.) God 
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often destroys his enemies by intestine quarrels among 
themselves, and making them executioners of his judgments 
upon each other. (See 2 Chrog. xx. 23. Judg. vii. 22. 
1 Sam. xiv. 26.) 

Ver. 22, Fwill plead against him with pestilence and with 
blood.| Or, Iwill plea with him, (See xx. 35.) God pleads 
with men by his judgments, which are a manifest token of 
the vengeance due to their sins. (See Isa. Ixvi. 16. Jer. 
XXV. 31.) Pestilence is joined with blood here, as it is 
v. 17. xiv. 19. xxviii. 23. 

And will rain upon him and his bands—an overflowing 
rain, and great hailstones, fire, and brimstone.| God shall 
as plainly shew himself in the destruction of these his ene- 
mies, as when he consumed Sodom and Gomorrah by fire 
and brimstone from heaven, (Gen. xix. 24.) and discom- 
fited the armies of the Canaanites and Philistines by tem- 
pests of thunder and hail. (See Josh. x. 10. 1 Sam. vii. 10. 
compare Psal. xi. 6G. Isa. xxix. 6. xxx. 30. and see xiii. 11. 
of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 23. Thus will I magnify myself, and sanctify myself, 
&c.] Compare ver. 1G. and see the note upon xxxvi. 23. 


CHAP. XXXIX,_ 


See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 


Ver. 1. O “oe the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal. f 
See xxxviii. 

Ver. 2. hs Twill turn thee back.| See ibid. ver. 4. 

And leave but a sixth part of thee.| So the word shissha, 
or shissah, as it is read with a different termination, sig- 
nifies, xlv. 13. Others render it, I will strike thee with six 
plagues, viz. those mentioned xxxviii. 22. 

And [will cause thee to come up from the north parts, 
&c.] The words may be better translated, After Ihave caused 
thee to come up from the north parts, and have brought thee 
upon the mountains of Israel: sce a like construction 
XXXVill. 4. 

Ver. 3. And I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand, 
&e.} There shall be no might in thy hand, as Moses threatens 
the Israelites, Deut. XXVill. 32. Thou shalt not be able to 
use thy weapons to any purpose. 

Ver. 4. I will give thee to the ravenous birds of every sort, 
&e.| Seo ver.17. and xxxiii. 27. 

Ver. 6. And I will send afire on Magog.) Iwill consume 
him by fire and brimstone out of heaven. (See xxxviii. 22. 
Fire doth likewise signify the fiercest of God's judgments. 
(See the note upon xxx. 8.) 

And among them that dwell carelessly in the isles.| The 
inhabitants of the sea-coast which dwell securely, and 
think no harm can come upon them. The expression re- 
lates to the merchants of Tarshish, and others mentioned 
xxxviii. 13. AJ countries lying upon the sea-coast are 
called islands in the Hebrew language. 

Ver. 7. So will I make my holy name known in the wilde 
of my people Israel.] See ver. 21. and xxxviil. 16. 23. 

And I will not let them pollute my holy name any more.) 
The words in the Hebrew run thus, F will not pollute my 
holy name any more, i.e. I will not sufler it to be polluted, 
as the verbs active often signify only permission. (See the 
note npon xiv. 9.) The sense is, I will not suffer my name 
to be dishonoured any more, nor let it be said among the 
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heathen, that I was not able to rescue my people out of the 
hand of their enemics. 

Ver. 8. Behold, it is come, and it is done, saith the Lord 
God.] The time appointed for this great destruction is 
come, and it is the last and finishing stroke of God’s jus- 
tice upon the enemies of his church and truth. (Compare 
Rev. xvi. 17. xxi. 6.) - 

This is the day whereof I have spoken.) By my servants 
the prophets, xxxviii. 17. 

Ver. 9. And they that dwell in the cities of Israel shall 
go forth, and shall set on fire and burn the weapons, &c.] In 
token of an entire conquest, and that such a lasting peace 
should ensue tliat there should be no more need of warlike 
preparations. (Compare Psal. xlvi.9.) 

Seven years.| 'The burning the weapons of war must be 
the consequent of a complete victory: so that the seven 
years here mentioned cannot be meant, as some would un- 
derstand them, of those terrible conflicts which the Jews 
had with Antiochus Epiphanes, from the 143d or 145th year 
of the era Seleucidarum (according to the different com- 
putation of the beginning of that persecution; see I Macc. 
i. 20. 29.) to the 15Ist year of the same era, when Nica- 
nor was slain. (1 Macc. vii. 1. 43.) Nor is that true which 
this opinion supposes, viz. that Nicanor’s death put an end 
to the troubles of the Jews; for after that there was great 
affliction in Israel, the like whereof had not been since the 
time that a prophet had not been seen among them, as the 
same writer informs us, 1 Macc. ix. 27. So that this pas- 
sage of Ezckiel’s prophecy must necessarily be expounded 
of some other event. 

Ver. 10. So that they shall take no wood out of the field, 
&c.] The quantity of these weapons will afford sufficient 
fuel for all that time. 

They shall spoil those that spoiled them, and rob those 
that robbed them.| The same measure they dealt to others, 
shall be measured out to them again. (Compare Isa. xiv. 
2. xxxili. 1. Rev. xiii. 10. xviii. 6.) 

Ver. 11. The valley of the passengers on the east side of 
the sea.] i.e. The sea ofGennezarcth, as the Chaldce para- 
phrast explains it. In the Hebrew language all lakes are 
called by the name of seas. The samc is called the castern 
sea, (xlvii. 18.) to distinguish it from the Mediterranean, 
called the great sea westward, Josh. xxiil. 4. The val- 
ley near this sea or lake is called the valley of the passen- 
gers, because it was a great road by which the merchants 
and traders from Syria and other castern countries went 
into Egypt. 

And it shall stop the noses of the passengers.) Or, the pas- 
sengers shall stop ther noses, viz. to avoid the smell of so 
many carcasses: the transitive is often taken in a passive 
or impersonal sense, as hath been observed upon Isa. 
xliv. 18. 

Ver. 18. Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them.] 
Sce the note on the following verse. 

And it shall be to them a renown, the day that I shall be 
glorified.) Or, the day that I shall be glorified, shall be to 
them [a day] of renown; t. e. a remarkable day of joy and 
gladness. (See ver. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 14. And they shall sever out men of continual em- 
ployment, passing through the land, to bury with the passen- 
gers those that remain upon the face of the earth.| The latter 
part of the sentence may morc clearly be translated -thus, 
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even buriers with the passengers, [to bury] those that re- 
main, &c. For the passengers or scarchers are ‘distin- 
guished from those whose office it is to bury the dead, in 
the following verse. 

After the ahd of seven months shall they search. ] All the 
people shall be employed seven months in burying the 
dead, (ver. 13.) and after they are ended, particular per- 
sons appointed for that purpose, shall make a clear rid- 
dance. 

Ver. 15. Then shall he set up a sign by it.} A stone or 
some other mark of distinction, that men may avoid pass- 
ing over them. (Sec the Excerpta out of Dr. Pocock’s 
Miscellany Notes, in the Synopsis upon Luke xi. 44.) 
[And also the name of the city shall be Hamonah.| This is 
probably meant of a city that should be afterward built 
near this valley, and called Hamonah, signifying a multi- 
tude, to perpetuate the memory of such a transaction.. 

Ver. 17. Speak to every feathered fowl, and to every beast 
of the field, &c.] It was the custom for persons that offered 
sacrifice to invite their friends to the feast that was made 
of the remainder. (See Gen. xxxiv. 54. 1 Sam. ix. 13.) 
So here the prophet, by God’s command, invites the beasts 
and fowls to partake of the sacrifice of his enemies slain. 

Gather yourselves to my sacrifice, that I do sacrifice for 
you.] The slaughter of God’s enemies is called a sacrifice, 
because it is offered up as an atonement to the Divine 
justice. (Compare this verse with Isa. xxxiv. 6. Zeph. 
1.7. Rev. xix. 17.) oe 

Upon the mountains of Israel.| Where this great army 
was to be destroyed. (Sec ver. 4.) 

Ver. 18. Of rams, of lambs, of goats, of bullocks.] Of all 
ranks and kinds, who shall be brought like beasts to the 
slaughter. (Compare Psal. Ixvili. 31. Isa. xxxiv. 6. Jer. 
}. 27. li. 40.) 

All of them fatlings of Bashan.] See Deut. xxxii. 14. 

Ver. 19. And drink blood till ye be drunken.| Or be filled, 
or satiated ; for so the Hebrew ravah usually signifies ; (sce 
Cantic. v. 1, Jer. xxxi, 14. 25. Hag.i. 6.) and the Greck 
verb McObw is taken in the -same sense, John ii. 10. and so 
I conceive it should. be understood, 1 Cor. xi. 21. where 
the apostic, reproving the abuse of their love-feasts, saith, 
One is hungry, and another drinks, or fills himself to the full. 

Ver. 20. Thus shall ye be filled at my table.| The feast 
made upon the peace-offerings, or sacrifices of. thanks- 
giving, is properly called the table of the Lord.. (See Mal. 
i. 12.) From whence the expression is applied to the feast 
of the Lord’s supper, 1 Cor. x. 21. 

Ver. 21. And I will set my glory among the Me te &e.] 
See xxxviii. 16. 23. 

Ver. 22. So the house of Israel shall know that Lam ‘the 
Lord their God, &c.| Both by my acts of mercy in returning 
their captivity, (see ver. 28, 29.) and by my judgments 
executed upon their encmies, : 

Ver. 23, 24. And the heathen shall know that the house of 
Israel went into captivity for their iniquity, &c.] They were 
not carricd away by thcir enemies, because I wanted power 
to rescue them, but as a just punishment of their sins, (Sce 
xxxvi. 18—20.) | 

Ver. 25. Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob. | 
See xxxiv. 13. xxxvi. 24. xxxvii. 21. 

And have mercy upon the whole house of Israel.] Sce 
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Ver. 26. After that they have borne their shame, and all 
their trespasses, &c.] The shame and reproach due to their 
sins. (Sce Dan. ix. 16.) 

When they dwelt safely in their land, and none made them 
afraid.| By their sins abusing those gracious promises of 
peace and safety which I had given them. (See Lev. 
xxvi. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 27. And am sanctified in them in the sight of many 
nations.| See xxxvi. 23. 

Ver. 28. Then shail they know that I am the Lord their 
God.] Sce ver. 22. and xxxiv. 30. 
~ Ver. 29. Neither will I hide my face any more from them.] 
J will never withdraw my favour or protection from them. 
(See Isa. liv. 8.) 

_ For I have poured out my Spirit upon the house of Israel.} 
There will be a new effusion of God’s Spirit upon the Jews, 
in order to their conversion: see Isa. lix. 20, 21. a place 
applied by St. Paul to this very purpose, Rom. xi. 26, 27. 

(Compare likewise Zech. xii. 10. and xi. 19. xxxvi. 27. of 
this prophecy.) 


CHAP. XL. 


ARGUMENT. 
The general Argument to the following chapter. 


God having forsaken the city and temple of Jerusalem, and 
given them up to destruction, for the idolatries and other 
sins committed there : in this and the following chapters, 
he sheweth to the prophet, in vision, the model or plan of 
another temple, of the same dimensions with that built 
by Solomon; as Villalpandus, and other learned men, 
with great probability, suppose. David had the pattern 
of that temple, which Solomon was to build, revealed to. 
him by God: (see 1 Chron. xxviii. 11.19.) as Moses had 
the model of the tabernacle represented to him by a 
vision, while he was in the mount, (Exod. xxv. 40.) And 
here the plan of Solomon’s temple is again discovered to 
Ezekiel, who, foretelling the destruction of this temple by 
the Chaldeans, shews how highly it was valued by the 
Jews, when he calls it, The excellency y of their strength, 
and the desire of their eyes, (xxiv. 21.) They looked upon, 
it as the honour, glory, and safeguard of their nation. 
This lying in ruins at the time foe this vision, the Jews 
had need of being comforted, instructed, and humbled. 
upon that occasion; they would not have cared for the 
thoughts of roturning home, were there no promise ‘made 
of restoring the temple, as well as their commonwealth ; 
the temple being the pledge of God’s presence among 
them. Moses’s ritual law would soon have been adapted 
to the manners of the gentiles, where they lived, if the 
expectations of a new temple, to which most of its rites 
were fitted, had not restrained their propensity to idol- 
atry; and they would have been dispirited beyond mea- 
sure, as they were afterward, upon sight of their second 
temple, if the prophet had plainly foretold, that their new 
temple should fall short of the glory of the old one: they 
were therefore to be encouraged to the observation of 
their law, with the hopes of returning to rebuild their 
temple, which should be finished after the plan of that of 
Solomon. 

We cannot suppose any exact model of Solomon's temple 
remaining, which might be transmitted to those that re- 
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turned from the captivity; for it was above seventy years 
from the destruction of the first temple to the finishing 
of the second, in the sixth year 6f Darius, (Ezra vi. 15.) 
During which interval, the ancient pricsts must be all 
dead ; and those that were younger could have but con- 
fused and very imperfect ideas of it. To direct them, 
therefore, in the dimensions, parts, order, and rules of 
their new temple, is one reason why Ezckiel is so parti- 
cular in the description of the old. And, no doubt, but 

_ Zerubbabel’s temple was accordingly conformable to that 
of Solomon, in figure, disposition of parts, and order of 
the whole fabric and service. If in state or magnificence 
there was some variety, that is to be imputed to the ne- 
cessity of their circumstances, and doth not imply any 
essential alteration. 

However, the building being found inferior to the model 
here prescribed, the ‘first discovery of which was a sen- 
sible mortification to the ancient men that had seen tho 

first temple, (Ezra iii. 12.) it was natural for the Jews 
of former ages, that studied the style of prophecy, to 
conclude, as many of the Jewish writers of later times 
have done, that Ezekiel’s templo had a farther view, and 
the chief intent and design of it was that to be fulfilled 
under the Messias. Whatever was august and illustri- 
ous in the prophetic figures, and not literally fulfilled in 
or near their own times, those things were justly thought 
to belong to the days of the Messias; but as for minuter 
circumstances, there is no more necessity of giving them 
a place in the spiritual application of a prophecy, than 
in the explication of a parable. The temple, and the 
temple-worship, was a proper figure of Christ’s church, 
and of the spiritual worship. to be instituted by him: and 
the notions of the Jews were to be raised by degrees to 
a farther and higher meaning, hereafter to be com- 
pleted, without destroying. their obligations to the. sta- 

tutes and ordinances God enjoined for the present. 

There was the more reason for Ezekiel’s keeping to the 
figure of Solomon’s temple, in speaking of the times of 
the Messias, because Solomon was a type of the Messias 
chiefly in this respect, that he was to build a house for 
the name and worship of God, according to Nathan’s 
prophecy concerning him, (2 Sam. vii. 138, 14.) several 
parts of which prophecy are applied to Christ in the New 

Testament: (see Heb. i. 5. Luke i. 32.) this exposition 
of that place receives a farther confirmation from hence, 
that other prophets foretell the same thing concerning 
the Messias. Beside those passages in Ezekiel, which. 
are under our present consideration, Zechary after him 
prophesied that the man whose name is the BRANCH shall 
build the temple of the Lord; and bear the glory, and sit 
and rule upon his throne, and shall be a priest upon his 
throne, and the counsel of peace shall be between them 
both ; i. e. between the kingdom and the priesthood; the 
same person shall be both king and priest, and his offices 
shall not interfere with, or obstruct cach other. (Zech. 
vi. 12, 13.) 

~The New Testament copies the style of the old: St. Paul, 
in his Epistles, calls the Christian church by the name of 
the house or temple of God, (see 1 Cor. iii. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 
16. Eph. ii. 20, &c. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Web. iii. 6.) In pur- 
snance of the same metaphor he tells us, that antichrist 
shall sit in the temple of God, meaning the Christian 
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church, (2 Thess. ii. 4.) And St.John in the Revelation 
not only describes the heavenly sanctuary by represent- 
ations taken from the Jewish temple, (Rev. xi. 19. xiv. 
17. xv. 5. 8.) but likewise transcribes several of Ezckiel’s 
expressions, (Rev: iv. 2, 3. 6. xi. 1, 2. xxi. 12, &c. xxii. 
1; 2.) and borrows his allusions from the state of the tem- 
ple, as it was built by Solomon, not as it stood in our 
Saviour’s time; as if the former had a more immediate 
reference to the times of the gospel. Thus, Rev. iv. 1, 
&c. the throne of God is represented like that over the 
ark, where the Schechinah or Divine Glory sat, encom- 
passed with four cherubims [see the note upon ver. 6. of 
the first chapter], and with the seats of four-and-twenty 
elders, alluding to the heads of so -many priestly courses. 
All these ornaments were proper to the first temple, as it 
was finished by Solomon; whereas in the second temple 
theré was no proper ark, no throne encompassed by che- 
tubims, no visible glory; and but four of the four-and- 
twenty courses of the priests returned from -Babylon. 
(See Ezra ii. 36. 39.) | 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that thé general scope 
6f Ezekiel’s temple is, by giving a promise of restoring 
Solomon’s, to preserve the Jews from defiling themselves 
with idolatry during their captivity ; and when the time 
of that should be expired, to encourage them to go home, 
and rebuild their temple, and observe the laws and ordi- 
nances prescribed by Moses, for performing God's wor- 
ship there, which yet was never to be equal to Solomon’s 
in every respect, before the Messias should come, who 
should supply its deficiencies, and whose church should 
resemble Solomon’s temple in symmetry and beauty, in 
firmness and duration, in a regular, orderly, and decent 
worship of the true God, and in the manifestation of the 
Divine presence, at first by the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and ever since by the inward assistances, 
comforts, and protection of the same Spirit: 

The fortieth chapter contains a description of the two out- 
ward courts, with the chambers thereto belonging, toge- 
ther with the porch of the temple. 
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Ver. 1. L N the five-and-twentieth year of our captivity.] 
See the note upon i. 2. 

In the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of the 
month.| i.e. The first month, called here the beginning of 
the year, which in the ecclesiastical computation was the 
month Nisan. The word month likewise taken indefinitely 
signifies the first month, xxvi. 1. 

In the fourteenth year after that the city was smitten.) 
Zedekiah’s reign commenced from Jechoiachin’s captivity, 
in the eleventh year of whose reign the city was destroyed, 
(Jer. li. 5, 6.)’ So the fourteenth year after the destruc- 
tion of the city must be coincident with the twenty-fifth 
of Jehoiachin’s captivity. 

The hand of the Lord was upon'me.| Sec i. 8. 

Ver. 2. In the visions of God brought he me into the 
land of Pevael. | See the note upon viii. 3. 

And set me upon a very high mountain.| The expression 
points out Mount Moriah, whereon the temple was built, 
which Is here called a very high mountain; because it re- 
presents the scat of the Christian church, foretold by the 
prophets that it should be established upow the top of the 
mountains. (See Isa. ii. 1. Micah iv. 1. compared with 
Rev. xxi. 10.) 
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By which was a framé of a city on the south.] Mount 
Moriali lay southward of thé hill of Zion, or the city of 
David, though both of them lay northward in respect of 
the lower part of the city, which from the times of Solo- 


‘mon was most commonly called by the name of Jerusalem. 


(See Psal. xlviii.-2. Isa. xiv. 18. and Dr. Lightfoot’s Geo: 
graphical Description of Jerusalem, chap. 22.) So the 
words describe the situation of the ‘temple on the-south 
side of Mount Zion; which with all its courts, buildings, 
and walls ahOdigaksine the courts, and the whole area, or 
holy mountain, (see xlii. 20.) resembled a city for bigness. 
So Tacitus (lib. v. Hist.) describes the temple as’ built 
like a citadel for strength and largeness. 

Or we may suppose that the prophet being brought by’ 
the Spirit from Chaldea into the land of Israel, which lay 
southward of Babylon, (see i. 4.) might see placed just 
before his eyes a representation of the city and temple, 
standing upon an eminence, both in respect of their natural 
situation, and that the prophet might take a hetter view of 
them: for it appears from xlviii. 15,.&c. that he had a 
view of the holy city which was to be restored, as well as 
of the temple. 

Ver. 3. Behold, there was a man, whose appearance was 
like the appearance of brass.) Or burnished ot polished 
brass, as we read i. 7. Dan. x. 6. that is, of a bright or 
flaming colour. This scems to be an inferior angel, be- 
cause he is distinguished from the Divine Glory, or the 
Logos appearing in the Schechinah, xliii. 6. (Compare 
iX. 3.) 

. With a line of flax in his hand, and a measuring-reed. | 
The use of the line was to measure the land of Israel, and 
of the rced, to take the dimensions of the buildings in and 
about the temple; as also to set out several portions of: 
land belonging to the sanctuary and city, to the prince and 
people. (See xlv. 1, &c. xlvii. 3, &c.) 

And he stood in the gate.| Probably the north gate, be- 
ing the first entrance the prophet may be supposed to have 
arrived to, as he came from Chaldea, which lay northward 
of Judea. (Sce the note upon ver. 2.) 

Ver. 4, Son of man.] See the note upon ii. 1. 

Behold with thine eyes—déclare all thou seest to the house 
of Israel.| Compare xliii. 10. xliv.5. The temple now re- 
presented, was partly designed to assure the people that 
their temple should be restored, and to serve them partly 
as a model, by which they should rebuild it at their return 
from captivity. The Jewish writers do confirm this opi- 
nion, when they tell us, ‘‘ That the children of the capti- 
vity, who returned from Babylon, followed the platform of 
that temple, which Ezekiel described, as far as their cir- 
cumstances would allow.” (See Dr. Lightfoot’s Descrip- 
tion of the Temple, chap. 10.) 

Ver. 5. And behold a wall on the ontside of the house 
round about.| A wall went round the whole compass or 
square of the holy mountain whereon the temple was situ- 
ate, to scparate the holy ground from that which was pro- 
fane. (See xlii. 20.) 

And in the man’s hand a measuring-reed of six cubits long, 
by the cubit and a hand-breadth.| The prophet explains 
what sort of cubit he means in the following delineation of 
the temple; viz. such a one as consists of six hand-breadths, 
or one hand-breadth over the cubit used in Chaldee, where 
he now lived.. (Compare xli. &. xliii. 13.) sr is the 
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measure of a Scripture cubit, gencrally agreed to be equi- 
valent to eighteen inches, or a foot and a half of our mea- 
sure. (See Bishop Cumberland, of Scripture Weights and 
Measures, p. 36, &c.) 

So he measured the breadth of the building, one reed; and 
the height, one reed.] The breadth or thickness of the wall 
was equal to the height of it. 

Ver. 6. Then he came unto the gate which looketh towards 
the east.| The temple being placed towards the west partof 
the holy mountain, as the sanctuary was at the west end of 
the temple, (see the note upon viii. 16.) this was the first 
gate that led toit. This gate opened into the first court, or 
the court of the people; (see ver. 19.) and is called the 
king’s gate, 1 Chron. ix. 18. as being built by king Solomon. 

And went up the stairs thereof.| Which consisted of 
seven steps, as the Septuagint expressly mentioned. (Com- 
pare ver. 22. 26.) 

And measured the [one] threshold of the gate, which was 
one reed broad, and the other threshold, &c.| He went up 
the stairs, that he might more casily measure the upper 
lintel, as well as the lower threshold. The word saph, 
translated threshold, signifies the lintel, or upper part of 
the door-case, as well as the threshold properly so called, 
or lower part of it. The plural sippim comprehends both ; 
see xli. 16. Isa. vi. 4. and the Septuagint translate it there 
imépSupov, the lintel. Some understand the word here of 
the two side-posts, in which senso it is used, Amos ix. 1. 

Ver. 7. And every little chamber was one reed long, and 
one reed broad, &c.| Along the wall of the porch were 
chambers, thrce on each side, ver. 10. These the angel 
measured, and they were of equal dimensions, cach one 
reed square, with a passage of five cubits’ breadth between 
them. 

And the threshold of the gate, by the porch of the gate 
within, was one reed.| The inward threshold at the farther 
end: of the porch looking into the first court, was of the 
same size with the outward one, ver.6. (Compare ver. 15.) 

Ver. 8. He measured also the porch of the gate within, 
one reed.] Or, He even measured, &c. for the words seem 
to be a.repetition of what was said in the latter part of the 
seventh-verse; so the Vulgar Latin understood it, and 
therefore omits the whole verse: and the Septuagint in the 
Alexandrian copy, published by Dr. Grabe, join the two 
versesin sense together. (See the like repetitions, ver. 11, 
12. 16. xli. 11.) 

Ver. 9. Then measured he the porch of the gate, eight cu- 
bits, &c.] This was a portico beyond the little chambers, 
which looked inward, ?. e. into the first court: it was cight 
cubits wide, and the two side-posts were two cubits thick, 
which made up the ten cubits mentioned ver. 11. The 
word ael, translated post, is the same in sense with mezu- 
zah, (xlv. 19.) which properly signifies the side-post that 
supports the lintel. (See Exod. xii. 22 

Ver. 10. And the little chambers of the gate eastward, 
&e.] Or, The little chambers of the eastern gate, which he 
has been hitherto describing ; and the form of which is here 
repeated. Thesc rooms were for the use of the porters that 
took care of the several gates that led to the temple. (See 
1 Chron. ix. 18. 23, 24. xxvi. 12, 18. 18.) 

And the posts had one measure on this side and on that 
side.| 'The side-posts, or fronts of the doors, belonging to 
cach row of chambers, were of the same size. 
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Ver. 11. And he measured the breadth of the entry of the 
gate, ten cubits.) See ver. 9. 

And the length of the gate, thirteen cubits.) By the length 
of the gate, Villalpandus understands the height, which he 
supposes to have becn two reeds, or twelve cubits anda 
half high ; for he reckons every reed to consist of six ordi- 
nary cubits, and a fourth part over, which, in the common 
computation of full numbers for fractions, may be called 
thirteen cubits. Bern. L’Amy, in his book De Tabernaculo 
Koederis, explains the expression of the breadth of the 
walls on each side of the gate, which he supposes to be six 
cubits and a half: and so the LXX. interpreters may be 
thought to understand the words, who translate the Hebrew 
oreb by Evpoc, breadth. 

Ver. 12. The place also before the chambers was one cu- 
bit on this side, and—on that side.| ‘There was a border, or 
a rail, which enclosed a cubit’s space before each chamber.. 

And the little chambers were six cubits on this side, &c.]| 
See ver. 7. 

Ver. 13. He measured then the gate from the roof of one 
little chamber to the roof of another : the breadth was five 
and-twenty cubits.] Measuring the arch of the gate from 
north to south, it was in breadth five-and-twenty cubits ; 
which L’Amy thus computes,—the breadth of the gate ten 
cubits, the breadth of both the side-walls thirteen cubits, 
and two cubits for the space or border oneach of the side- 
chambers ; ver. 12. 

Door against door.| The door to cach ici ra exactly 
answered the door on the opposite side. 

Ver. 14. He made also posts of threescore cubits.] The 
angel described or made a delineation of the height of the 
columns or pillars, which were to support the rooms or 
storics over the arch of the gate, and these were in height 
sixty cubits: the whole building being divided into three 
stories, like those described xliii.6. The height of cach 
story is thus computed by Villalpandus: (par. i. lib. v. cap. 
16.) That the pillars of the lower story were twenty cubits 
high ; those of the second fifteen ; and the uppermost twelve; 
the remainder being allowed for floors and the roof. The 
word posts in this verse signifies pillars. (Compare xlii. 6.) 

Even unto the posts of the court round about the gate.| 
Villalpandus, and several interpreters, suppose there is an 
ellipsis in the words, which they thus supply: And there 
was one measure to the pillars of the court, and of the gate 
round about; which makes the sense run plain and easy : 
compare xli. 9. where there is the saine ellipsis. 

‘Ver. 15. And from the face of the gate of the entrance 
unto the face of the inner gate were fifty cubits.| The whole 
length of the porch, from the outward front (compare xli. 
21. 25.) unto the inner side, which looks into the first court, 
(ver. 17.) was fifty cubits; which may be thus computed: 
twelve cubits for the thickness of the wall at each end, 
(ver. G.) eighteen for the three chambers on each side, (ver. 
7.) and ten cubits for the spaces between the chambers: 
allowing the same space between the chambers on cach 
side, and the two walls, (ibid.) Villalpandus observes the 
just proportion between the breadth and length of the gate ; 
the length being double to the breadth, (ver. 13.) The same 
he tells us was observed between the breadth of the clois- 
ters of the outward court, which was fifty cubits; and the 
contents of the whole area, whigh was a hundred. (Seg the 
note on ver. 18.) 
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Ver. 16. And there were narrow windows to the little 
chambers, and to their posts within the gate round about.] 
Every one of these little chambers (ver. 7.) had a narrow 
window to it, towards the inside of the gate, where the 
passage was; and so there was over the side-posts or fronts, 
placed at the entrance of every chamber. By narrow or 
closed windows, some understand windows with lattice- 
work, to let in the light: but the phrase seems equivalent 
to that which is more fully expressed, 1 Kings vi. 4. by 
open and narrow windows ; i. e. as the margin of our Bibles 
doth very well explain it, broad within [to disperse the 
light] and narrow without. 

Aud likewise to the arches.} By windows to the arches, 
Villalpandus understands the stone itself wrought into 
figures of net-work, and made in the shape of a lattice. 
The word translated arches, doth likewise signify a porch, 
or entrance, and so the Vulgar Latin here translates it; 
and then the sense is, that there were windows over every 
door: compare ver. 31. 34. with ver. 37. where the same 
sense is expressed in the two former verses, by arches, 
aelamo in the Hebrew ; and in the latter, by posts, or os 
aelau. 

And the windows were round about inward.] A repetition 
of what was said in the former part of the verse. (Sec ver. 10.) 

And upon each post were palm-trees.| A palm-tree was 
carved upon the chapiter of each side-post, or front. (See 
ver. 26.) 

Ver. 17. Then brought he me into the outward court.] 
There were two courts belonging to Solomon's temple; 
the outward for the people, the inward for the priests. It 
is probable, that Solomon built only the inner court; (see 
1 Kings vi. 36. compared with viii. 64.) and that the outer 
court was built after his time, whereupon it is called the 
new court, 2 Chron. xx. 5. After which time, there is parti- 
cular mention of the two courts of the house of the Lord, 
2 Kings xxi.5. <A third court, called the court of the 
gentiles, was afterward added by Herod, when he rebuilt 
the temple. 

The great court, mentioned 2 Chron. iv. 9. as distinct 
from the court of the priests, Dr. Lightfoot explains of the 
holy mountain, or area, where the temple stood, which 
Solomon enclosed with a wall, and separated it from com- 
mon ground ; so that text, 1 Kings vii. 12. The great court 
round about was with three rows of hewed stones, &c. is to 
be understood only of this enclosure, according to his opi- 
nion. (See his Description of the Temple, chap. 10. 18.) 

And, lo, there were chambers, and a pavement made for the 
court round about.| These chambers were over the cloister, 
and supported by it. (See ver. 14. and xlii. 8.) They might 
be for the use of the priests; and likewise to be store- 
houses for tithes and offerings. (See 1 Chron. xxviii. 12.) 

Thirty chambers were upon the pavement.) The number 
of them Villalpandus thus divides :—towards the cast and 
west, seven on a side, answering one another ; on the north 
and south sides, eight a-piece, abating one chamber, both 
on the east and west side, for the thickness of the walls or 
arches which supported those two gates, which he supposes 
to be higher than the north and south gates. ' 

Ver. 18: And the pavement by the sides of the gates, over 
against [or equal to] the length of the gates, was the lower 
pavement.| 'The breadth of this pavement, that lay on the 
side of the gate, was equal to the length of the whole porch 
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or gate, which was fifty cubits, ver.15. This will] plainly 
appear, if we consider, that the area of the outward court 
contained a hundred cubits, ver.19. So the porticoes, or 
cloisters, cutting the area in right angles, by the gate placed 
in the middle of the court, the pavement belonging to each 
side of the gate, or cloister, must be just half that dimen- 
sion, viz. fifty cubits. The word gates, in the plural nom- 
ber, seems to be used for the singular, as it implies the 
whole building, consisting of upper rooms, as well as the 
lower passage. (See the note upon ver. 14.) The word leuwm- 
mah, which our translation renders over against, often sig- 
nifies equal, answerable, or the same proportion; (sce 
Noldius, p. 525.) and so it is used i. 20. iii. 8. xlv. 7. xlviii. 
13, &c. This was called the lower pavement, in respect 
of the several ascents which were still to go up, the nearer 
you came to the temple. (See Dr. Lightfoot’s Description 
of the Temple, chap. 20.) Villalpandus explains the lower 
pavement by way of distinction to the upper rooms, or 
chambers, placed over them, for the use of the priests, or 
as store-rooms for the service of the temple. 

Ver. 19. Then he measured the breadth, from the foie- 
Front of the lower gate unto the fore-front of the inner gate 
without, a hundred cubits eastward.] That is, unto the 
hither side of the gate which faced the inner court. He 
measured the whole space of ground between the west front 
of the lower gate to the front of the upper gate, which 
leads into the eastern inner court, and found it a hundred 
cubits; the same was the space between the south front 
and north front:.so the court was exactly square. (See 
ver. 23. 27. 47.) The expression is elliptical; as if, he had 
said, there were a hundred cubits from west to east, and 
from north to south. There were two gates belonging to the 
porch, or passage, that led to the inner court; the first was 
eastward looking towards the outer court, which is here 
meant; the other looked westward into the inner court. 
The gate at the east end of the outer court is called the 
lower gate, for the same reason as the pavement is called 
the lower pavement, ver. 18. because there was still an 
ascent, as you went from one court to the other. The ex- 
pression of the inner gate without, is explained in the note 
upon xlvi.2. 

Northward.| The Septuagint join this word to the fol-_ 
lowing verse, and render the sentence thus; And he brought 
me to the north,.and behold the gate looking to the north in 
the outer court. 

Villalpandus explains the nineteenth verse to cies 3 Sense ; 
That the outward court.consisted of seven squares, a hun- 
dred cubits each; the first placed directly before the 
court of the priests, and of the same dimensions with it; 
the others extended on the north and south sides ofthe 
outer court, and likewise commensurate with the sides both 
of the inner court and of the temple, cach of which con- 
tained one hundred cubits. By which description it must 
contain a square of three hundred cubits on the east part, 
and two hundred cubits both on the north and south side. 
(Consult Villalpandus’s Delineation of the Temple.) . 

Ver. 20, 21. And the gate of the outward court that look- 
eth towards the north—and the little chambers thereof, &c.] 
The whole model was the same with that of tho east gate. 
(Sce ver. 9, 10. 13. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 22. And they went up into it by seven steps.) Sec 
ver. 6. 
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And the arches thereof were before them.) Or, at the en- 
trance of them. The Septuagint render the word liphni, 
before them, as if it meant the same with el penemith, 
within, or imvard, (xlii. 4.) This seuse is followed by most 
expositors, to denote that the arches were within, or at the 
top of the stairs; but the phrase may probably mean the 
same with zal penehem, suitable to them; t. e. to those of 
the east gate. (Sce the following note.) 

Ver. 23. And the gate of the inner court was over against 
the gate towards the north, and towards the east. | The words 
might be translated more plainly thus ; And the gate of the 
inner court was proportionable, or answerable, to the gate 
that was towards the north and towards the east. 'The ex- 
pression is elliptical, as that of ver, 19. and the full import 
of itis, that the north gate of the inner court did exactly 
answer this north gate of the outer court, described ver. 20. 
22. And in like manner the cast gate of the inner court 
answered the east gate of the outward court. The word 
neged, translated over against, signifies here suitable, or 
proportionable; in which sense it is used xli. 16. Gen. ii. 
18. I will make him a help, kenegdho, suitable to him: so 
an equivalent expression, nal penehem, before them, is used 
in describing the house which Solomon built, 1 Kings vii. 
G. where our margin expresscs the sense very properly The 
porch was according to them, t. e. answerable to them, or 
of the same proportion with them. (See the note upon 
xli. 4.) So the Greck preposition xarévayr: may most pro- 
perly be understood, Rom. iv. 17. Karévavre ob éntorevos 
Gcov, not before, but like unto him whom he believed, even 
God ; to this sense, That Abraham is a father of many na- 
tions, in like manner as the God in whom he believed, is 
the Father of gcntiles as well as Jews; as it is said in the 
foregoing chapter, ver. 29. 

Ver, 24—26. After that he brought me towards the south, 
&c.] The twenty-third verse is to be read in a parenthesis, 
where the prophet having shewed the cxact correspondence 
between the gates of both courts, he procceds in the three 
following verses to describe the south gate of the outer 
court, by the same dimensions he had before given of the 
east and north gate. He takes no notice of the western 
gate of the outer court, because it joined to the eastern gate 
of the inner court, which he describes ver. 32. 

Ver. 27. And there was a gate in the inner court towards 
the south.| The south gate in the inner court was exactly 
parallel to the south gate in the outer. (Sec ver. 23.) 

And he measured from gate to gate a hundred cubits.| 
See ver. 19. 23. 47. 

Ver. 27,28. And there was a gate in the inner court 
towards the sonth.—And he brought me to the inner court 
by the south gate.) Villalpandus, and those of his opinion, 
who maintain, that the outer court enclosed the inner on 
the east, north, and south sidcs, explain these words to this 
sense; That the prophet was conducted from the south gate 
of the outer court (ver. 24.) to the south gate of the inner. 
court, which was over against it, and so into the inner court 
itself. 

Ver. 28, 29. And he brought me to the inner court towards 
the south, &c.} After he had measured the inner court, he 
took the dimensions of the south gate itself, and the cham- 
bers thereto belonging, and found them of the same dimen- 
sions with the former. 

Ver. 80. And the arches round abd were fi 5 e-cendl-beidevell y 
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cubits long, and five cubits broad.| Length is here taken for 
height, as before, ver. 11. The words express the dimen- 
sions of those arches, which were between the several 
little chambers, between each of which there was the cre 
of five cubits, (ver. 7.) 

Ver. 31. And the arches thereof were towards the elie 
court.)} Or, were like (those of ] the outer court; for the pre- 
position ef is sometimes taken in this sense. (See Noldius, 
p. 63.) If we understand it according to the common inter- 
pretation, that the arches or fronts (sce the note on ver. 16.) 
of the inner court looked towards the outer, it is a confirma- 
tion of Villalpandus’s opinion, that the outer court sur- 
rounded the inner. (Sec the note upon ver. 19.) 

And the going up to it had eight steps.) Whereas in the 
cuter court the ascent had but seven. (Ver. 22. 26.) The 
fifteen Psalms, from the hundred and twentieth forward, 
called Songs of Degrees, or Ascents, are supposed to haye 
been sung upon some of these steps, or ascents. 

Ver. 32—37. And he brought me iato the inner court to- 
wards the.east, &¢.—And he brought me to the north gate, 
&ce.] The eastand north gate had the same dimensions with 
the south gate, described ver. 28, 29. 31. 

Ver. 34. And the arches thereof.} Whatis expressed here 
by arches, is significd by posts, or fronts, ver.37. (See the 
notes upon ver. 10. 16.) 

Ver. 38. And the chambers, and the entries thereof, were 
by the posts of the gate, where they washed the burnt-offer- 
ing.) The chambers mentioncd ver. 36. were near the en- 
trance of the north gate, where they washed the legs and 
entrails of the burnt-offering, and marble tables were placed 
there for that purpose. See Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple, 
chap. 385. According to this exposition, the word gates 
stands for the singular number, as ver. 18. But that 
learned author observes in the same chapter, that they 
washed the sacrifices on the south side of the court of the 
priests, as well as on the north side, when the: sacrifices 
were more numerous than the north side could well con- 
tain; so he understands the word gates as comprehending 
both north and south gate ; and confirms this interpretation 
from the placing of the lavers, which were designed for that 
use, and were set five on the right side of the house, and 
five on the left, (1 Kings vii. 39.) 

Ver. 39, 40. In the porch of the gate were two tables on 
this side, and two tables on that side, &c.] Those cxpositors, 
who by the word gates in the foregoing verse understand 
both the north and south gates, render the sense of these 
two verses perspicuously thus: In the porch of one gate 
(viz. that on the south) were two tables on this side, and two 
tables on that side, &c. And.at the outer side of the step of 
the entry of the north gate were two tables: which inter- 
pretation agrees very well with what follows, ver. 41. Four 
tables were on this side, and four tables on that side. But 
they that understand these verses to be only a description 
of the north gate (on which side of the altar the sacrifices’ 
were commonly killed), suppose that two tables were on 
each side, as you came into the porch of that gate, andtwo 
on each side of the inner part of the gate that looked towards 
the altar. 

Ver. 39. The sin-offering, and the trespass-offering.} It is 
no casy matter to ascertain the difference between a sin- 
offcring and a trespass-offering. Dr. Outram (lib. i. cap. 13. 
de Sacrificiis) is of opinion, that a trespass-offering implied 
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an injury done to another, as well as a breach of God's 
law. Dr. Lightfoot hath accurately related the sense of the 
Jewish writers upon this subject, in his Temple Service, 
chap. 8. sect. 2, 3. q 

Ver.43. Within were hooks, a hand broad, fastened round 
about.] Within the gate or entrance on the north side of the 
inner court, were iron hooks, for the hanging up the beasts 
that were to be sacrificed, in order to the flaying off their 
skins. (See Dr. Lightfoot’s Description of the Temple, 
chap. 35.) 

And upon the tables was the flesh of the offering.| Or, they 
laid the flesh of the offering. Upon those marble tables the 
priests laid the flesh of the slain beasts, and there cut it in 
pieces, and fitted it for laying upon the altar. (See Lev. 
i. 6.) . 

Ver. 44. And without the inner gate were the chambers 
of the singers of the inner court.) On the farther side of the 
inner gate, as you come into the inner court, (compare ver. 
40.) were the chambers of the singers, who constantly at- 
tended upon the service of the temple. (See 1 Chron. vi. 
31, 32.) . ; 

Which was on the side of the north gate; and their pros- 
pect was towards the south.| These chambers were placed 
at the north-east corner of the inner court, and so had their 
prospect towards the south. 

One at the side of the east gate, having the prospect. to- 
wards the south.| They had likewise chambers on the south- 
east corner-of that court, which had the prospect towards 
the north. 

The copics which the Septuagint followed, read this 
verse to a clearer and better sense thus: And he brought 
me into the inner court, and, behold, there were two cham- 
bers; one on the side of the north gate, looking towards the 
south ; and: the other on the side of the south. gate, looking 
towards the north. 

Ver. 45. This chamber, whose prospect is: towards the 
south, is for the priests, &c.].The word chamber may stand 
for chambers in the plural, (as side-chamber doth, xli. 5. 9.) 
and signify a row of buildings on the north side of the inner 
court, distinct from the chambers of the singers, (ver: 44.) 
and designed for the use of the priests, who were in con- 
stant attendance, according to their-courses, upon the ser- 
vice of the temple. (See Numb. xviii. 5. 1 Chron. vi. 49. 
2 Chron. xiii. 11.) 

The keepers of the charge of the house.| They took care 
of the holy vessels, and kept constant watch and ward (as 
the word mishmereth properly signifies) about the temple. 
(See 1 Chron. ix. 23. Psal. exxxiv.1.) The word priests 
may include Levites under it, as Levites elsewhere compre- 
hends priests. (See xliv. 10. xlviii. 11.) 

Ver. 46. And the chamber whose prospect is towards the 
north is for the priests and keepers of the charge of the 
altar.) Another row of chambers on the south side of the 
inner court is for the descendants of the family of Aaron, 
whose office it is to attend upon the service of the altar, 
= “Ki the fire. burning thereon perpetually, (Lev. vi. 

2,13. 

These are the sons of Zadok, among the sons of Levi.) To 
the cldest house of the sons of Aaron the high-priesthood 
belonged ; so that office of right belonged to Zadok, though 
the family of Ithamar usurped it for some time, from Eli, 
who was high-priest in Samuel’s time, to Abiathar, whom 
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Solomon dispossessed, and restored the high-priesthood to 
the right line, by placing Zadok in his room, (1 Kings ii. 
27.35.) The family of Zadok is only taken notice of in 
this vision, it may be for this reason, because they kept 
close to the worship of God, when the priest of Ithamar’s 
line forsook it, and fell into idolatry. (See xliv.15.) And 
the eldest son of Zadok’s family having an unquestionable 
title to the high-priesthood, (see Numb. xxv. 13.) upon 
that account was an eminent type of the Messias, the eter- 
nal High-priest. (See Numb. xxxv. 25. 28.) 

Ver. 47. And he measured the court, a hundred cubits long, 
and a hundred cubits broad, four-square.| The inner court 
was of the same dimensions with the outer. (See ver. 19. 
23. 27.) 

And the altar that was before the house.|] Or rather, and 
the altar was before the house; 7. e. stood in the inner 
court just before the porch that opened into. the temple. 
The altar was now measured ; the measure of it being de- 
scribed afterward, xliii..138, &c. 

Ver. 48. And measured each post of the porch, five cubits 
on this side, and five cubits on that side.] By the posts are 
meant the side-posts or columns on each side of the door 
of entrance. (See ver. 9.) These were measured to be 
five cubits thick, ‘both on the north and south sides. 

And the breadth of the gate was three cubits on this side, 
and three cubits on that side.) By the breadth of the gate, 
Villalpandus understands the space of the wall on each 
side, from the entrance itself to the two corners: (compare - 
xli. 3.) which, supposing with the text here to take up six 
cubits, and the entrance of the porch to be fourteen cubits, 
both those dimensions. make up the length of. the porch to 
be twenty cubits, from north to south,.according. to the 
measure set down in the following verse. This interpreta- 
tion is countenanced by the Septuagint, who translate the 
latter part of the verse thus: And the breadth of the gate 
fourteen cubits ; and the sides of the gate of the porch three 
cubits on this side, and three cubits on that side. 

Ver. 49. The length of the porch was twenty cubits.] The 
same length with the porch of Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings 
vi. 3. which being there said to. be of the same measure 
with the breadth of ‘the house, must be understood of its 
dimensions from north to. south. 

And the breadth eleven cubits.| The porch in Solomon’s 
temple was but ten cubits in breadth: (1 Kings vi. 3.) the 
length of such. buildings being: commonly double to the 
breadth. (Sce ver. 13. 15. 21. 25. 33. and 36. of this chap- 
ter, and xli.2.) Some copies of the LX X. read ten cubits ; 
and L’Amy conjectures that was the ancient reading in the 
Hebrew. St. Jerome, upon the place, suspects there might 
be a mistake in the Hebrew copy, though the emendation 
he offers doth not at all render the sense clearer. 

Villalpandus supposes the breadth of the porch to be ten 
cubits and:a half; (see the note on ver. 11.) which, putting 
an entire number in the room of a fraction, may be ac- 
counted eleven. | 

And he.brought me by the steps whereby they went up to 
it.| The ascent was:by eight steps, according to the. Vul- 
gar Latin; the same number which belonged to the several 
entrances into the inner court. (Sec ver. 31. 34: 37:) The 
copies of the LX_X. read fen steps. 

And there were pillars by the posts.| By the side-posts 
of the door, or entrance; (see ver. 48.) like those erected 
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in Solomon’s temple, called Jachin and Boaz, 1 Kings vii. 
21. which were set up before the temple, as it is expressed 
2 Chron. ii. 17. 


CHAP. XII. 


ARGU MENT. 


This chapter contains a description of the measures, parts, 
chambers, and ornaments, of the templc itself. 


Ver. 1. AFTER WARD he brought me to the temple, and 
measured the posts, six cubits broad on one side, and six cu- 
bits broad on the other side, which was the breadth of the 
tabernacile.| By the posts arc meant the piers or door-cases 
on each side of the entrance: (see x]. 9. 48.) these were 
six cubits thick on the northand south sides. . Rochob, 
translated breadth, sometimes signifies thickness: (see ver. 
9. 12. of this chapter, and x]. 5.) the same thickness had 
the upper lintel over the door; fer so Villalpandus rightly 
explains the Hebrew word ohel, which we render ¢aber- 
nacle. That word sometimes signifies a covering, and so itis 
rendered by our translators, Exod. xxvi. 7. and is to be un- 
derstood in the same sense, Exod. xxxvi. 14. where our 
English reads, For a tent over the tabernacle ; but it should 
be translated, For a covering over the tabernacle ; to which 
sense the LX X. translate it in both places. In this sig- 
nification it may not be unfitly applied to the upper lintel, 
which is a kind of covering to the door; and thus it is ge- 
nerally understood by the rabbias upon this place. ~ 

Ver. 2. And the breadth of the door was ten cubits; and 
the sides of the door were five cubits on this side, and five 
cubits on the other side.| The entrance itself being ten cu- 
bits broad, and the wall on each side five cubits, makes the 
breadth of the house itself to be just twenty cubits, as it is 
expressed in the latter part of the verse, which was the 
same in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings vi. 2. 

And he measured the length thereof, forty cubits.) The 
length of the first sanctuary, as distinct from the inward, 
or the holiest of all, which was twenty cubits in length, 
(ver. 4.) and made the whole structure sixty cabits long; 
wherein it agreed with Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings vi. 2.17. 

Ver. 3. Then he went inward, and measured the posts of 
the door two cubits, &c.] From the outward sanctuary he 
went forward towards the holiest of all, and measured the 
thickness of the partition-wall, called the veil of the temple, 
Matt. xxvil. 51. to be two cubits, the entrance itself six 
cubits, and the breadth of the wall on each side of the door 
seven cubits: compare x]. 48. where the breadth of the 
gate is taken in the same sense: the breadth of the wall, 
thus computed, making up fourteen cubits, and being added 
to the breadth of the entrancc itself, makes up twenty cu- 
bits; the breadth of the inncr sanctuary, as it is set down 
in the following verse.—And measured the post of the door 
two cubits.| Maimonides, in Beth-Habbekirah, saith, That 
in the first temple there was a wall between the sanctuary 
and most holy place of the thickness of a cubit: but in the 
second temple, instead of a wall there were two veils made, 
onc towards the most holy place, and the other towards 
the outward sanctuary, leaving a space between them of 
the thickness of a cubit, where the wall was supposed to 
stand in Solomon’s temple. 

Ver. 4. So he measured the length thereof twenty cubits, 
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and the breadth twenty cubits.) It was an exact cube of 
the same dimensions in length, eee and height. (See 
1 Kings vi. 20.) 

Before the temple.| The words should rather be rendered, 
According to the [breadth of] the temple. ‘The Hebrew 
word el-pené, before, is promiscuously used with nal-pené, 
which signifies of the same size, or proportion; (sce the 
note on xl. 23.) arid so it is used 2 Chron. ili. 8. where the 
text, speaking of this subject, runs thus in the Hebrew, He 
made the most holy house, the length thereof before the face of 
the breadth of the house; where our traaslation very pro- 
perly expresses the same sense, According to the breadth 
of the house. In the same sense the phrase is used, I Kings 
vi. 3. So the sense here is, that the breadth of the inner 
sanctuary was equal to the breadth of the outer hve of the 
temple, which is said to be twenty cubits, ver. 

Ver. 5. After he measured the wall of the hanna’ six cubits.] 
The thickness of the wall from the foundation, the first 
story of the side-chambers. (See ver. 8.) 

And the breadth of every side-chamber four cubits.] The 
side-chambers upon the lowermost floor were five cubits 
in breadth, (1 Kings vi. 6.) Therefore Villalpandus under- 
stands these words of the thickness of the buttresses, which 
supported those side-chambers. 

Ver. 6. And the side-chambers were three, one over an- 
other.| They were three stories high. (See 1 Kings vi. 6.) 

And thirty in order. As in Solomon’s temple, according 
to Josephus’s description of it, (Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3. 
sect. 2.) and built round about the house on every side: as 
it is expressed in the foregoing verse; to which the text in 
the first book of Kings agrees, vi. 5. The Talmudists in- 
crease the number to eight-and-thirty, placing fifteen on the 
north side, fifteen on the south, and eight on the west side 
of the temple. (Sec Cod. Middoth. cap. 4.) The supernu- 
merary chambers being probably added in latter times. 

And they entered into the wall which was for the side- 
chambers round about.) At five cubits’ height fromthe 
ground, the wall or the buttresses which supported these 
outward chambers (sce ver. 5.) abated of their thickness 
one cubit, and there was a rest or ledge of one cubit’s 
breadth, on which the ends of each story were siacaatieat 
(See 1 Kings vi. G. 10.) 

But they had not hold in the wall of the house.) They 
were not fastened into the main wall of the house,. but 
rested on the outside of the wall, where it grew narrower ; 
which is meant by migrenoth, the narrowest rests, or re- 
batements, which we read 1 Kings vi. 6. 

‘Ver. 7. For there was an enlarging and a winding about 


still upward to the side-chambers, &c.] So much of breadth 


was added to the side-chambers, as was taken out of the 
thickness of the wall; so that the middle story was one 
cubit larger, and the uppermost story two cubits larger, 
than the lower rooms. And winding stairs, which enlarged 
as the rooms did, went up between cach two chambers from 
the bottom to the top; and there were two doors at the top 
of each pair of stairs, one door opening into one room, the 
other into that over against it. (See 1 Kings vi. 8.) The 
Talmudists add, that these winding stairs were continued 


from one side of the temple to the other, beginning at the 


north-east side, and by these they went into the upper room 
which was over the sanctuary. (See Cod. Middoth. cap. 4. 
sect. 5.) 
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Ver. 8. I saw also the height of the house round about.| By 
the house is meant these chambers three stories high; in 
which sense the word beth, house, is used ver.9.. 

The foundations of the side-chambers were a full reed of 


six great cubits.] By the foundations of the side-chambers, 


Villalpandus understands those rests or buttresses which 
supported them, which were at six cubits’ distance from 
each other. Bernard L’Amy supposes this verse to con- 


tain a description of the second story of these side-cham- 


bers, which were six cubits broad, being one cubit wider 
than the lower rooms. (See the note on ver. 7.) Concern- 
ing the size of these cubits, see the note upon x]. 5. They 


‘are called great cubits, because they are larger than the 


cubit used in Chaldea, as was there observed. 

Ver. 9. The thickness of the wall, that was for the side- 
chamber without, was five cubits.] This is to be understood, 
not of the veil of the temple, which was six cubits thick, 
_(ver. 5.) but of the outward wall that enclosed these side- 
chambers. Side-chamber in the singular number is used 
for the plural, as in ver. 5. and xlii.1. So door is used 
for doors, ver. 16. 20. post for posts, ver. 21. chamber xiii. 1. 
for chambers, ver. 4. 

And that which was left [or the void space] was the place 
of the side-chambers that were within.] Or, that belonged to 


the house, or temple.’ This void space was of the same. 


measure; viz. five cubits. (Compare ver. 11.) So the sense 
is supplied by Villalpandus and Noldius, n. 889. (Coin- 
pare xl. 14.) The space of five cubits was allowed for the 
lowcr chambers, though the upper stories were wider by 
reason of the rebatement of the wall. (See ver. 7. and 
1 Kings vi. 6.) Others understand this space.of five cubits 
to be allowed for a walk before the chambers, or a passage 
from one chamber to another. (Scc ver. 11.) 

Ver. 10. And between the chambers was the wideness of 
twenty cubits round about the house.| The chambers, called 
leshacoth in the Hebrew, are to be distinguished from the 
side-chambers mentioned in the foregoing verses; they 
mean, probably, the chambers of the inner court, described 
xl. 44, 45. Between these and the temple was left a space 
of twenty cubits. The temple stood in an area of a hun- 
dred cubits square, (ver. 14.) and was seventy cubits wide ; 
(ver. 12.) to which adding the five cubits on either sidc, 
mentioned vcr. 9. and the twenty cubits in this verse, 
makes up just a hundred cubits. 

Ver. 11. Aud the doors of the side-chambers were towards 
the place that was left, &c.] Or, towards the void space: the 
doors of the lower rooms opened into this void space be- 
fore the chambers, (ver. 9.) Or it may be understood of the 
two doors on the north and south sides, which opened on 
the top of the staircase into the upper rooms. (See ver. 7.) 

And the breadth of the place that was left was five cubits 
round about.| See ver. 9. ° 

Ver. 12. Now the building that was before the separate 
place, at the end towards the west, was seventy cubits broad.] 
Bernard L’ Amy seems to give the clearest account of this 
difficult place, (lib. vi. cap.11.n.2.) He understands this 
word binian, translated building, of a wall or enclosure, as 
it is used, xl. 5. which ran along the outside of the priest’s 
court, commensurate with the breadth of the western side 
of the temple, which was seventy cubits from north to 
south, and extended in Iength, from east to west, ninety 
cubits; ten cubits shorter than the whole arca itself (sce 
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the following verse), and enclosing a void space of five. 
cubits’ breadth, which lay between ¢ the side-chambers and 
the enclosure; so.he explains those words,. The wall of 
the building was five cubits thick round about. (Compare 


“xiii. 10.) Which void space he understands by the separate 


place, in this verse, and the place which was left, ver. 11.. 

Seventy cubits broad.] 'This was the breadth of the tem- | 
ple at the west end, and the buildings adjoining to it, which 
the abovementioned author thus computes : the breadth of 
the oracle twenty cubits; the thickness of the side-walls six 
cubits on each side; the side-chambers six.cubits on each 
side ; (see the note upon ver. 8.) thickness of the out-walls 
of those chambers five cubits on each side; a walk or gal- 
lery of five cubits before those chambers, (see the note on 
ver. 9.) and the utmost wall, enclosing the whole building, 
five cubits. Those that differ from him, as to some of those 
particulars, make up the sum of seventy cubits, by making 
an allowance for the stairs, and for conveyances to carry 
off the water. 

Ver. 13. So he measured the house, a:hundred cubits long; . 
and the separate place, &c.] The whole temple, with the , 


| porch and walls, was in length a hundred cubits, from east 


to west, which may be thus computed: the thickness. of 
the wall of the east porch five cubits; the passage through 
the porch eleven cubits; the wall between the porch and 
the temple six cubits; the outward sanctuary forty cubits; 
the partition-wall two cubits; the holiest of all twenty cu- 
bits ; the thickness of the west wall six cubits; the side- 
chambers at the west end of the holy place five cubits ; and 
outer wall of those chambers five cubits. 

Ver. 14. Also the breadth of the face of the house, and of 
the separate place towards the east, a hundred cubits.| The . 
whole front of the house eastward was a hundred cubits, 
which some expositors thus compute: the breadth of. the 
temple twenty cubits; the thickness of the outward walls 
twelve cubits; the side-chambers eight cubits (of these di- 
mensions they explain the latter part of the fifth verse of this 
chapter); the walls of those chambers five cubits on each | 
side; the breadth of the void space five cubits on each 
side; and the twenty cubits round about the house, (ver. 10.) 
Others compute the sum a different way, by making differ- 
ent allowances for the outward buildings, and the several 
passages from one part of the temple to the other. 

Ver. 15. And he measured the length of the building over 
against the separate place which was behind it.| Noldius 
translates this sentence more clearly thus: And he measured 
the length of the building which was before the separate place, 
{and] that which was behind it, or opposite to it; by which 
he understands the north and south porches; the east and 
west sides having been measured before, ver. 12. 14. (Sce 
his Concordance, p. 104.) ‘The phrase el-pené, translated 
here over against, is rendered before in our English ver- 
sion, xliv. A, 

And the galleries thereof on one side, and on the other side, 
ahundred cubits, with [or and] the inner temple, and the 
porches thereof.] As the temple, and the area whercin it 
stood, made a square of a hundred cubits; so the courts 
and buildings thercto belonging were of the same dimen- 
sions. (See xl. 19. 47.) 

By the gallertes are meant the ‘leciabers, described 
yer. 6, 7. (Compare the following verse.) 

With the inner temple. ] Called the inner house, ver. 17. 
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and xlii. 15. to distinguish it from the courts and buildings 
which were about if. 

Ver. 16. The door-posts, and the narrow windows, and 
the galleries round about: in their three stories.| He mea- 
sured likewise the thickness. of the walls on each sido of 
the porch, (see x]. 48.) and the thickness of the door- 
cases, at the entrance into the temple, (xi. 1.) as also the 
narrow windows belonging to the three stories of chambers, 
which were placed on the outside of the temple. (Sce ver. 
6. and x]. 16.) 

Over against the door, cetled with wood round about.| Or, 
answerable to which was the.door ceiled with wood. ‘The 
doors of the little chambers exactly answered one another, 
as those belonging to the porch did,.xl. 13. The word 
neged, over against, signifies likewise answerable, or at 
portionable. (Sec the note on xl. 23.) 

Door signifies every door. (See the note upon ver. 9. ) 

And from the ground up to the windows.] He measured 
from the ground up to the windows of the temple, which 
were placed above the side-chambers. 

And the windows were vovered.| Either because the side- 
chambers jetting out beyond the main wall of the temple, 
hindered their being seen in the inner court; or else they 
were covered on the inside with curtains drawn before 
them. 

Ver. 17. To that above the door, even to the inner house 
and without, &c.|] This verse may best be explained by 
joining it to what went before to this sense: that the win- 
dows were made in exact proportion, both over the porch 
and through every part of the temple, and the buildings ad- 
joining to it. The zner house may mean only the first or 
outward sanctuary in this verse, as it is distinguished from 
the porch and outer buildings, expressed by the word with- 
out:. (compare ver. 15.) for it is generally supposed that 
there were no windows in the inner sanctuary. But Villal- 
pandus explains the words even unto the inner house, in an 
exclusive sense, as if he had said, As far as the inner house; 
and by the walls round about, understands the north and 
south walls of the temple. (Par. ii. lib. iv. cap. 34.) | 

Ver. 18. And it was made with cherubims and with palm- 
trees, &c.]| On the inside of the house the walls were 
adorned with carved work of cherubims and palm-trees, 
as Solomon’s temple was, 1 Kings vi. 29. The cherubims 
and palm-trees were placed alternately; and, according 
to the different way of counting them, you might reckon 
a palm-tree placed between two cherubims, or a cherubim 
placed between two palm-trees. 

Ibid. arid Ver. 19. And every cherub had two faces ; so that 
the face of a man was towards the palm-tree on the one side, 
and the face of a young lion towards the palm-tree on the other 
side.} The cherubims had four faces or appearances: (see 
1.10.) but only two of these appeared in the carved work ; 
the two other faces, viz. that of an ox and an eagle, being 
supposed to be hid in the plain or surface of the wall. 


Ver. 20. From the ground up to above the door.] Upto | 


the windows, as it is expressed ver. 16. up to the cetling, as 
the Septuagint explain it. 


Ver. 21. The posts of the temple were squared, and the : 


face of the sauctuary.] i. e. The entrance into the inner 


square, with a flat beam or upper-_linte] laid upon the top of 
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the side-posts;. compare 1 Kings vi.33. where.the margin 
translates the word rebingim, four-square. 

Ver. 22. The altar of wood was'three cubits high, and the 
length thereof two cubits.| The. Septuagint add by way of 
exphcation, And the breadth thereof two cubits; that it 
mnt be four-square, as Moses’s altar of incense was, Exod. 
XXX. The altar here described is a cubit higher, and 
double the breadth to that of Moses, which is supposed to 
be agreeable to ‘the dimensions of the altar made by Solo- 
mon, who did not'exactly observe .the proportions pre- 
scribed to Moses, in making the cherubims and the other 
furniture of the temple: God having given a new model 
to David of all tho parts and-.ornaments of the temple. 
(See 1 Chron. xxviii. 12.19.) This altar was made of 
wood, but overlaid with gold, (Exod. xxx. 3.) and therefore 
is called the golden altar, 1 Kings vil. 48. Rev. viii. 3. 

And the corners thereof, the length thereof, and the walls 
thereof, were of wood.| The corners are the same with the 
horns mentioned Exod.-xxx. 2. being made out of the four 
posts which supported each corner of the altar. The 
surface or top of it is called the dength, and the sides 
the walls. 

This is the table that is before the Lord.| Compare xliv. 
16. The words altar and table are used promiscuously, as 
hath been observed upon xxiii. 41. Incense was an emblem 
of the prayers of saints; (see Psal. cxii. 2. Rev. viii. 3, 4.) 
which are the spiritual sacrifices of those that worship God 
in spirit and in truth. (See Hos. xiv. 2.) This table or altar 
is said to be before the Lord, 7. e. in the place of his pecu- 
liar presence. (Compare Exod. xxx. 8.) In the same sense 
the burnt-offering is said to be made at the door of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation before the Lord, 7. e. in the 
place dedicated to his worship, Exod. xxix. 42. and tho 
lamp is said to burn before the Lord, xxvii. 21. though the 
candlestick stood in the outward sanctuary. . 

Ver. 23. And the temple and the sanctuary had two doors.) 
Each of them had a double or a folding door. (See 1 Kings 
vi. 31. 34.) 

Ver. 24. And the doors had two leaves aepitees The two 
doors being exceeding large, that of the outward sanctuary 
ten cubits broad, and that of the inner six, (see ver. 2, 3.) 
and of a height proportionable; each of them had two 
leaves, that they might be more easily opened, and each leaf 
had a wicket in it. (Compare 1 Kings vi. 34.) 

Ver. 25. And there were made on them, on the doors of 
the temple, cherubims and palm-trees.| On the doors both of 
the outward and inward sanctaary. (Compare 1 Kings vi. 
32. 34.) 

And there were thick planks upon the face of the porch 
without.] There was a wainscot-work of boards fastened to 
the end of the great beams, which came out beyond the 
wall of the porch: these were laid so as to make a fricze- 
work over the entrance into the eastern porch. 

Ver. 26. And there were narrow windows and paln-trees 
on the sides of the porch, and upon the side-chambers of the 
merc] Compare xl. 16. 

And thick planks.] The sense would be plainer: if we 
translate it, And [upon] the thick planks; i. e. the figures of 


, | palm-trees were carved upon that wainscot, which was de- 
sanctuary. (Compare xl. 15.) The lintels, or door-posts, - 
both of the temple and inner sanctuary, were not arched, but . 


scribed in the foregoing verse. 


CHAP. XLII. ] UPON 
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ARGUMENT. 
A description of the priests’ chambers, and their use, and 
the dimensions of the-holy mountain whereon the -tem- 
ple stood. 


Ver. 1. Ten he brought. me-forth into the outer court, 
the way towards the north, &c.] The angel now brings the 
prophet out of the inner. court by the north gatc, into some 
chamber or building, which looked towards the south side 
of the temple, amd faced the wall or enclosure that encom- 
passed the north side of the inner court and temple, men- 
tioned xli. 12. 15.. Some suppose this to be a building dis- 
tinct from all the parts of the temple hitherto described. 
The words of the seventh and ninth verses imply, that 
it was a distinct building from the.outer court. 
- Into the chamber that was over against the separate place, 
and before the building.} Or, Before the separate place, and 
before the building: for the preposition neged is. used in 
both parts of the sentence. Chamberis put for chambers. 
(See ver. 4. and xli. 9.) . 
. Ver. 2. Before the length of a hundred cubits was.the north 
door, and the breadth was fifty cubits. This north door faced 
one of. the cloisters, whose’ length was a hundred cubits, 
and its breadth fifty; which was the proportion of. all.the 
cloisters. (See the note upon x1. 15.) Noldius translates 
the words to this sense, Unto the place whose length wasa 
hundred cubits towards the north door. He supposes these 
buildings to be distinct from any hitherto described, and 
adds, that the Jews profess their ignorance how they were 
situate; because there was nothing in the second temple 
that answered to them. (See his Concordance, n. 390.) 
. Ver. 3. Over against the twenty cubits which were for for, 
which belonged to] the inner court, and over against the 
pavement which was for [or, belonged to} fhe outer court.) 
Onc side of these - buildings looked. upon the void space 
about the temple, which ebathined twenty cubits,. men- 


tioned xli. 10. and the other side was towards the pavement . 


belonging to the outer court, described x]. 17. 

Was gallery against gallery in three stories.| Like those 
mentioned xli. 16. 

Ver. 4. And before the chambers was a walk of ten cubits 
inward.} There was a walk or cloister of ten cubits’ breadth, 
running along the inside of the wall, which divided the 
buildings into two rooms; one half of which looked into the 
outer court, the other into the inner. (See xlvi. 19.) 

A way of one cubit.} This some understand of an cn- 
trance at each end of the cloister. 

And their doors towards the north.) Sce ver. 1, 2. 

Ver.5. Now, the upper chambers were shorter: for the 
galleries were higher than these, than the lower, &c.|] The 
marginal reading in the Hebrew is to be preferred, the sense 
of which is, For the galleries did abate of these, i. e. of the 
lower and middlemost parts of the building; the reason of 
which is assigned in the next verse. 

Ver. 6. For they were in three stories, but had not pillars 
as the pillars of the courts, &c.] The two upper stories had 
balconies standing out of them, the breadth of which was 
taken out of the rooms themselves, and made them so much 
the narrower, because the weight of the balconics was not 
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supported by pillars, as the. rooms over the cloisters of the 
outward court were, but only by the wall. This is L’Amy’s 
exposition of the words. 

Ver.7. And the wall. that was without—towards the outer 

court on the forepart of the chambers, the length thereof was 
jifty cubits.|.The wall: that ericlosed these buildings. was 
commensurate with the breadth .of. one of.the cloisters of 
the outer court, which was fifty cubits broad. . (See ver. 2.) 
Mer. 8. For the. length.of the chambers that were in the 
outer court was fifty cubits.}.The chambers that were built 
over the cloisters were in length fifty cubits. What is called 
length here, is expressed by breadth, ver. 2.. as that is op- 
posed to the length of the outer court, which was a hundred 
cubits. (See the following words.) 

And, lo, before the temple.were a iinedved cubits.|.The 
words imply. that the angel conducted the prophet from 
these north chambers to those on the south side: (see ver. 
11. 13.) so that crossing over the space of ground: that 
fronted the east side of the temple, they took notice of its 
dimensions, which they. had before measured, and found to 
be a hundred cubits. (See xli, 14.) The LXX. with a 
small alteration of the Hebrew text, and reading, pro- 
bably, hennah for hinneh,and haelle col for héecal, translate 
the sentence .thus:»The one.side was opposite to, or. an- 
swered the other, and in ail were a hundred cubits ; mean- 
ing that the chambers, on the north and south sides, con- 
tained each of them fifty cubits. 

Ver. 9. And from under these chambers was the entry on 
the east side, &c.| The entry into these south chambers was 
by a pair of stairs at the east corner of the outer court. 
Compare this verse with chap. xlvi. 19. and with the .de- 
scription Dr. Lightfoot gives of the stairs that went up into 
the chamber about the temple, chap. 12. though his de- 
scription belongs to the temple, as it was in our. Savi- 
ours time... 

Ver. 10. The chambers were in the thickness of the wall 
of the court towards the east.) Or rather, in the breadth of 
the wall ;t. e. mm the breadth of ground which that wall en- 
closed: so those words, xli. 12.. The wall of building was 
jive cubits thick round about, are explained by some ofa 
space of ground five cubits ‘broad, enclosed by that wall. 
(See the note there.) 

Over against the separate place, and over against the 
building.| Or, before the separate place, and before the 
building. .(Sec ver. 1. 13.) .The expressions denote, that 
these south chambers had the same situation, with re- 
spect to the temple, as the north chambers had, spoken of 
vers dy & 

Ver. 11..And the way before them was like the appear- 
ance of the chambers that were towards the north.] Such a 
way led to these chambers, as is described leading to the 
chambers on the north side, ver. 4. 

As long as they, and as broad as they; and their gotngs 
out were both according to ther fashions, &c.] The propor- 
tions of both were the samc; and the windows, doors, and 
passages belonging to these, ‘were exactly uniform with 
those on the north side. 

Ver. 12. And according to the doors of the chambers that 
were towards the south.| The sense would be plainer, if the 
words were thus translated, And such were the doors of the 
chambers towards the south [as those towards thenorth]. In 
which senso the affix ke is used in the a verse. 

; M 2 
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[There was] a door in the head of the way, &e.] Like 
that described ver. 9. 

Ver. 18. The north and south.chambers, &c.] Which 
were described in the foregoing part of the chapter. (Sce 
ver. 8. 10—12.) 

They be holy chambers, where the priests that approach 
unto the Lord shall:eat the most holy things.] The shew- 
bread, the remainder of the meat-offering, sin-offering, and 
trespass-offering, are expressly called the most holy things, 
Lev. vi. 14. 17. xxiv. 9."Numb. xviii. 9. and are distin- 
rnished from the holy things, such as are peace-offerings, 
first-fruits, and tithes, Lev. xxi. ‘22. These were to be 
eaten within the precincts of the temple, by the direction 
of the same laws. 

There they shall ‘tay up “the most holy things.] These 
rooms were likewise set apart for laying up the remainder 
of the sacrifices, till-they were caten by the priests and 
their families. (See Lev. x. 13. xxii. 18.) 

.Concerning the difference between tho sin-offering aut 
the trespass- ‘Offering, see the note upon xl. 39. 

Ver. 14. And when the priests enter therein.] Within the 
‘Inner court, xliv.'17. 

They shall not go ‘out of the holy piace into the outward 
court, but there they shall lay their garments wherein they 
minister.] They shall not go into the court of the people 
in their priestly vestments, but shall lay them up in some 
of these chambers: the priestly garments were only to be 
used in the time of their ministration, as appears from 
Exod. xxix. 43. and is farther confirmed from this verse, 
and xliv. 19. Josephus asserts the same, de Bello Jud. 

lib. vi. cap. 15. 

The Christian church followed the practice of the Jewish, 
in this as well as in many other customs: the testimony 
of St. Jerome, in his Commentary upon xliv. 19. of this 
prophecy, plainly proves, that the clergy of that age wore 
a distinct habit from the laity; at the time of their perform- 
iug the public offices of religion: “ Religio Divina alterum 
habitum habet in ministerio, alterum in usu vitaque com- 
muni.” And that this was the.practice of the earlier ages 
of the church,-may be probably concluded from the testi- 
mony of Polycrates, a writer of the next age to the apo- 
stles, who tells us, that St. John wore an ornament upon his 
head resembling the mitre, with a plate upon it, which was 
worn by the Jewish high-priest: (See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. v. cap. 24.) And in the next age, Pontius, the writer 
of St: Cyprian’ s life and martyrdom, acquaints us, that the 
‘bishop’s seat in the church used to be covered with white ; 
‘* Sedile erat fortuito linteo stratum, ut et sub ictu passio- 
nis episcopatus honore frueretur:” and it can hardly be 
imagined, there should be a peculiar dress for the bishop’s 
seat, and none for the bishop himself. 

Aud shall approach to those things that are for the peo- 
ple.| The words should rather be thus translated, And shall 
come into the court belonging to the people; the outer 
court, mentioned at the beginning of the verse. 

Ver. 15: Now, when he had made an end of measuring the 
tuner house.] The inner house denotes the temple, as it is 
distinguished from the courts about it. (Compare xli. 15.) 


He brought me forth to the gate whose prospect ts towards 


the-east. J The gate that opened into the first court. 
x1. 6.) 


Ver. 16. He measured the savbioide with the measuring- 


(See 
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reed, five hundred reeds, &c.} This and the following verses 
contain the measures of the holy mountain, or area, upon 
which the temple stood, which is-described to be an exact 
square, consisting of five hundred reeds in measure on each 
side of it. We may observe, that the heavenly Jerusalem, 
represented to St. John, Rev. xxi. 16. is likewise de- 
scribed as four-square, that figure being an emblem of so- 
lidity. And Ezekiel’s vision as well as St. John’s is de- 
signed, in its mystical sense, to represent the regularity and 
strength of Christ’s church and kingdom. (Compare with 
this verse x]. 47. xli. 13, 14. xlv. 2. xIviii. 20.) ; 

Capellus is of opinion, that instead of five hundred reeds, 
we ought to read five hundred cubits: he supposeth the 
word ammoth, cubits, wanting in the present reading of the 
text, to have been rejected as spurious by the correctors of 
the Hebrew copies, by reason of its affinity with meoth, a 
hundred ; and the word kanim, reeds, substituted in its place. 
This emendation he justifies from the authority of the Sep- 
tuagint, who read cubits both in the seventeenth and twen- 
ticth verses: which reading St. Jerome acknowledges to 
have been in the Greek copies in his time. He confirms it 
likewise from the parallel text, xlv. 2. which he thinks, 
according to the rules of grammar, should be expounded 
of cubits. And he farther argues, that the Jews themselves 
formerly understood this text of cubits; because they are 
generally of opinion, that the temple stood in an area or 
square, containing five hundred ‘cubits on every side ; (see 
Dr. Lightfoot of the ‘Temple, chap. 2.) whereas, according 
to the present reading, the whole compass of the area will 
amount to three miles and a half, according to the. same 
author’s computation ; which is more than half the circuit 
of the whole city of Jerusalem in its most flourishing .con- 
dition. (See the Excerpta out of Capellus’s Triplex De- 
lineatio Templi, in the first volume of the Polyglot Bible.) 

Whereas the angel is said to measure the east side of 
this square round about ; and so of the other three sides: 
we need not from hence conclude, that the whole compass 
ofthe ground was measured four times over; for the phrase 
round about often signifies, in this prophecy, only: from 
side to side, or from one end to another. (See x]. 14. xli. 
16.) The words therefore only import, that the angel con- 
tinued measuring from one side to the other, till, he had 
gone over the whole compass of the area. 

Ver. 20. It had a wall round about, &c.}-To defend it 
from being invaded or profaned. (Compare Rev. xxi. 17.) 
The wall was five hundred cubits every way ; (sce ver. 16.) 
as it composed the length and breadth of the temple, and 
its courts : see the same expression, x]. 47. 

To make a separation between the sanctuary and the pro- 
fane place.| By the sanctuary is here meant the whole com- 
pass of ground which was the precincts of the temple, 
elsewhere called the holy mountain. (See xliii.12.) In 
comparison of which, Jerusalem itself, though upon several 
accounts styled the holy city, was estcemed but as pro- 


.fane ground. (Sce xIviii. 15.) 


CHAP. XLUI. 


ARGUMENT. » 

The glory of the Lord is represented as returning to the 
temple, where God promises to fix his residence, if the. 
people repent, and‘ forsake those sins which made him 
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depart from them. Then, the measures of the altar, and 
the ordinances relating to it, are set down. 


Ver. 1. Tien he brought me ‘to the gate, even the gate 
‘that looked towards the east.] The eastern gate of the priests’ 
court, which was just before the temple. veut ver. 4. 
and xliy. 1. xlvi. 1.) 

Ver. 2. And, behold, the glory of the God of Teecl, came 
from the way of the east.) The word behold is an. expres- 
sion of joy and admiration: as if the prophet had said, Be- 
hold a wonderful and joyful sight! The glory of that God, 
who calls himself the God of Israel, as choosing to dwell 
among them, and to give evident tokens of his presence 
among them, and protection over them. This glory, which 
had departed from this place for so longa time, now re- 
turned to it, and fixed its residence there. 
the Lord, when it forsook the temple, is described as de- 
parting from the eastern gate of it, (x.19.) Afterward it 
is represented as quite forsaking the city, and removing to 
a mountain on the east side of the city, (xi. 28.) and now 
it returns by the same way it departed. 

And his voice was like the noise of many waters.) Great 
and terrible: (compare i. 24. Rev. i. 15.) either to signify 
the dreadfulness of God’s judgments, or the efficacy of his 
commands, who calls things into being by speaking the 
word. _, 

_ And the earth asad wth his glory.| The rays of his 
glory, like the sun-beams, enlightened the earth. (Compare 
x. 4. Isa. vi. 3. Hab. iii. 4.) 


Ver. 3. And it was according to the vision which I saw | 


when I came to destroy the city.) See ix. 3.5. The pro- 
phets are said to do those things which they foretell shall 
come to pass. (See the notes upon xiii. 19. xxili. 54. Jer. 
i. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And the glory of the Lord came into the house, by 
the way of the gate whose prospect is towards the east.]| 
See ver. 1, 2. and xliv. 2. 

.. Ver. 5. So the spirit took me “p-) Sec iii. 12. i“ Vili. 3. 
Xxxvii. 1. x1.2. _ 
_ And he brought me into the inner court. | Carried. me 
from the gate that enters into it, into the middle of it, just 
before the temple. 

And, behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house. ] That 
glory, or symbol of.the Divine presence, which I saw 
coming from the east, (ver. 13.) entered into the temple, 
and settled there, as.it did when it was finished by Solo- 
mon, (1 Kings viii. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 6. And I heard him speaking to me out of the 
habe. With a great and mighty voice, (ver. 2.) 

_ And the man stood by me.} Sce xl. 3. 

Ver. 7. The place.of my throne, and the place of the 
soles of my feet.| The sense would be plainer, if the begin- 
ning of the verse were thus rendered, This is the place of 
my throne, &c. The cherubims were God’s throne, from 
whence he is said to dwell or sit between the cherubims, and 
the ark was his footstool. (Sce Psal. xcix. 1. 5.) 

Where I will dwell in the midst of the.children of Tiraek 
for ever.] He means the promise formerly made with relation 
to the tabernacle and temple: (see Psal. Ixviii. 16. cxxxii. 
14.) which is to be understood as those were, under the 
condition of their obedience; (see ver. 9.) and to be emi- 
nently fulfilled in Christ, in whom all the promises of the 
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-Old Testament are-to have their final accomplishment. 


Zechary prophesies. of the Messias, (vi. 13.) that he-should 
build the temple of. the Lord, and bear the glory; i. e. as 
the spiritual sense:of these prophecies is explained in tlie 
New Testament, He shall build the Christian church; in 
him shall all the fulness of the Godhead dwell bodily, and 
really; not.in. types and figures. (See Heb. iii. 3.-Matt. 
xvi. 18. John i.:14. Coloss. ii. 9.): To the same sense we 
may explain the prophecy of Haggai, ii. 7.. The glory of 
the latter. house. shall be greater than that of the former. 
There was no visible Sehechinah, or glory, appeared in 
the second. temple, till the Lord, whom they expected; came 
to his temple ; (Mal. iii. 1.) 2. e. till the Messias, who was 
the brightness of his Father’s glory, appeared there, and 
made it an illustrious figure of that true chureh, or temple 
of believers, Wwherehe would continue his presgnce for 
ever. (See 2 Cor. vi. 16.). . 

And my holy name shall the house of “a ael no more pd 
file by their whoredom.] By idolatry, often, described in 
Scripture, and particularly by this prophet, under the. me- 
taphor of fornication. (See chap. xvi. xxiii.) .The capti- 
vity had that good effect upon the Jews, that they scarce 
ever afterward relapsed into idolatry. The entire destruc- 
tion of idolatry is likewise often mentioned as a blessing. 
reserved for the latter days, when the Jews shall be con- 
verted, and the fulness of the gentiles come into the ehorch. 
(See the note upon Isa. i. 30.) 

Nor by the carcasses of their kings,-in their high Sane) 

Idols are called carcasses, because they are: without life 
and motion, and likewise upon the. account of their being 
hateful and loathsome in the sight of God., (See Lev. xxvi. 
30. Jer. xvi. 18.) They.are called the carcasses: of kings ; 
because they were set up, and the worship of them encou- 
raged, by the idolatrous kings of Judah, who erected high 
places for that purpose near Jerusalem, in the very sight 
and view of the temple.. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) . By this 
means the temple itself was profaned by those that came 
directly from the worship of idols, to attend upon God’s 
service in the temple. (see Baby Xxili. of this prophecy, 
38, 39.) 
- Ver. 8. In their setting up _ their thresholds by my 
thresholds, &c.| Their kings still advanced to greater de- 
grees of idolatry, in setting up altars and images for their 
idols inthe temple itself, and the courts before it. (Sce 
v.11. vili. 6.15. 2 Kings xvi. 14. xxi. 4, 5.7.) J 

And the wall between me.and them.| The margin gives a 
plainer sense, For there was but a wall between me and 
them. ' 

Ver. 9. Now. let them put away their whoredom, &c.] See 
the note upon ver. 7. 

Ver. 10, 11. .Shew the house to the house of Israel, that 
they may be ashamed of their iniquities, &c.] The words, if 
understood as spoken to the Jews of that age, imply, that 
the house. here described, with the whole platform of if, 
and the ordinances relating to it, might be a model for them 
to imitate, as far as they were able, when they should re- 
turn to their own country, and rebuild their temple. (See 
the general preface before chap. xl.) The same draught or 
description, when duly considered,: would be a proper. in- 
ducement to make them sensible of their former deviations 
from.God’s worship, and touched. with deep remorse for 
those sins, which provoked him to deprive them of the 
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honour of his residence among them, and the benefit of his 
ordinances. (See ver. 7,8.) But we may probably sup- 
pose, that the words may have a farther view, and import, 

that the model of God’s temple, here set forth, is but a pat- 
torn of heavenly things, as Moses’s was, Exod. xxv. 40. 

and a type of that puro church built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner-stone; which we may hope God will, in duo fime, 
every where restore. And in the mean season, it Is the 
duty of all good Christians, according to their abilities, 
to inform themselves and others, what is the pattern, form, 

and fashion, of this true church of God, in order to fefotm 
all those deviations which have been made from it. 

And let them measure the pattern.] In order to build their 
new temple by it, when they shall return from captivity, as 
far as their abilities will reach. (Sce the general preface 
before the forticth chapter.) For the same purpose the 
prophet is commanded to write it in their sight, in the fol- 
lowing words. 

‘Ver. 11. And if they be ashamed.) Or, And that they may 
be ashamed : So the particle im is often used. (See Noldius, 
p- 90.) 

Ver. 12. Upon the top of the mountain.] Whereupon the 
temple stood. (See xl. 2.) 

The whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy.] 
See xlii. 20. 

Ver. 13. The cubit is a cubit and a hand-breadth.] Sce x1.5. 

The bottom shall be a cubit, and the breadth a cubit, and 
the borders thereof—shail be a span.| The bottom signifies 
the basis or foundation ; (see ver. 14.) this shall be a cubit 
in height, and a cubit over in breadth; the parts above the 
lower settle being contracted, and growing narrower by the 
breadth of a cubit. (Sce the following verse.) This lower 
ledge or settle about the altar had a border of the height of 
a span, or half a cubit, (see ver. 17.) to keep the blood that 
was poured out at the foot of the altar from running upon 
the pavement; but it was conveyed away into two holes at 
the south-west corner of the altar, and so into a sink or 
common shore under ground. 

And this shall be the higher place of the altar.} The He- 
brew reads, The back of the altar; which imports, that this 
basis was the protuberance of the altar, or the widest part of 
it; the Hebrew word gab, signifying any part that sticks 
out, and is used for the eyebrows, the protuberance of a 
hill, or such-like eminence. 

Ver. 14. And from the bottom upon the ground, even to 
the lower settle, shail be two cubits.) The altar was made 
narrower as it came nearer to tho top; these narrowings or 
in-benchings are called here settles. The word is azarah 
in the Hebrew, which is elsewhere used for a court; be- 
cause the priests trod upon these settles, as they and the 
people did in the courts before the temple. From the 
foundation to the lower of the two settles here mentioned, the 
text saith, was to be two cubits ; which scenis to contradict 
the words in the verse before, the bottom shall be a cubit. 
This difference in expression Dr. Lightfoot thus reconciles, 
inhis Description of the Temple, chap. 34. that the founda- 
tion, as it lay flat upon the ground, was but a cubit high; 
but then there arose a slope of another cubit’s height, which 
was thicker than the compass of the altar just above it; so 
that from the ground to the top of the msing was two 
cubits: and thus he reconciles the deseription here given 
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with that of the Talmud, which reckons five cubits from the 
lower settle to the higher ; whereas the prophet counts but 
four in the following words. 

And the breadth one cubit. | The breadth of this lower 
settle, or border, was one cubit, which made that part of 
the altar which was above it narrower, by a cubit on every 
side of the square, than that part which was nearer the 
foundation. 

And from the lesser settle even to the greater settle shall be. 
four cubits, and the breadth one cubdit.} Dr. Lightfoot, in the 
same place, assigns this reason, why the upper settle is 
here called the greater, hecause the upper settle, though it 
was l¢ss in compass (being ‘narrower by two ‘cubits on 
every side of the square), yet was larger in breadth; the 
lower settle rising with a leaning slope, as was atilereed 
béfore, which took up a considerable part of its breadth, 
and made the walk upon it not so large as that upon the 
upper. 

Ver. 15. So the altar shall be four cubits.] 7. é. From the 
upper settle, which makes the altar ten cubits high, the same 
height with that made by Solomon, 2 Chron. iv. 1. The four- 
teenth verse reckons six cubits to the upper settle, and here 
are four cubits added to the top of the altar. The di- 
mensions of the altar are the same in the Talmud, as Dr. 
Lightfoot observes in the place abovecited; who farther 
remarks, out of the Jewish writers, that within two cubits 
of the top, or the place where the hearth was, there’ was 
another narrowing, or bench, of a cubit’s breadth, where 
the priests stood to officiate. 

The altar is twice mentioned in this verse under two dif- 
ferent names; the first harel, that is, the mountain of God, 
being so called, as some rabbins think, in opposition to 
the idolatrous altar built upon high places; the second 
ariel, that is, the lion of God, having that name given ‘to it, 
because it devoured and consumed the sacrifices offered 
uponit. (See Isa. xxix. 1.) 

And from the altar and upward ‘shall be four horns.| To 
be added at each corner, aS was in Moses’s altar, Exod. 
xxvii. 2. These were squares of a cubit on each side, and 
hollow i in the middle; and into these cavitics some of the 
blood of the sacrifices was put. (See ver. 20.) They 
arose from the uppermost bench, where the priest stood to 
officiate. 

Ver. 16. And the altar shall be twelve cubits long, tweive 
broad, &c.| The upper part of it shall be an exact square, 
reckoning from the second settle, which is properly called 
the altar, and distinguished from the bottom or foundation. 
(See ver. 15.) 

Ver. 17. And the settle shall be fourteen cubits long, and 
fourteen broad.| This is to bo understood of the lower set- 
tle, which was two cubits wider than the upper part of the 
altar, as appears by the description already given. 

And the border about it shall be halfa cubit.] Or a span, 
as it is expressed, ver. 13. 

And the bottom thereof shall be a cubit about.| A cubit 
wider than the lower settle. (See ver. 13.) 

And his stairs shall look towards the east.| God forbade 
his priests to go up by steps to his altar, Exod. xx. 26. 
which is usually. expounded, that he would not have his 
altar set upon a great ascent, in imitation of the heathen 
high places; yet Solomon’s altar was ten cubits high; 
(2 Chron. iv.1.) which necessarily required some ascent 
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for the priests to go, that they might officiate on the.top of 
it: and in this place there is express mention of stairs to 
go up to the. altar here described, being of the same height 
with Solomon’s. The Jews tell us, that since the law pro- 
hibited stairs or steps, the ascent to the altar was by a! 
gentle rising, whieh they call kibbesh, of thirty-two cubits 
in length, and sixteen in breadth; the landing-place being 
upon the upper bench or walk, next the hearth or top; of 
which mention hath been already made in the notes upon 
yer. 16. Sce Dr. Lightfoot in the forecited place, and 
Dr. Prideaux’s Connex. of Script. Hist. par. i. where there 


is a draught of the altar, and the ascent to it, which very | 


much helps to e&plain the description here given of it. 

_ This ascent is directed to be placed at the east side of 
the altar,.that they, who went up, should look towards the 
west, and upon the temple, and should turn their backs to 
the rising sun, in opposition to the rites of those idolaters 
who worshipped the rising sun. (See the note upon viii. 16.) 

Ver. 18. And to sprinkle blood thereon.| See Lev. i. 5. 
ili. 8. 

‘Ver. 19. And thou shalt give to the priests, the Levites, 
that be of the seed of Zadok.| See the notes on xl. .40. 
xliv. 15. 

A young bullock for a sin-offering, &e.] To fednawebate 
the new altar therewith, and the persons who were to offer 
sacrifice upon it. eee xlv. 18, 19. Exod. xxix. 10. 
12. and ver. 36.) 

Ver. 20. And upon the nit corners of the settle.| The 


word settle may signify both the settles, as the singular - 


number elsewhere stands for the plural. 
upon xii. 9.) 

Ver. 21. And he shail burn it.] Or rather, It shall be 
burnt, as the LX_X. rightly express the sense; the verb 
transitive being often used for the impersonal. (See the 
note upon Isa. ‘liv: 18.) 

In the appointed place of the house without the sanctuary. | 
In some place appointed for that purpose, within the pre- 
cinets of the holy mountain. The temple itself is called 
the inner house, xli. 15. xlii.15. to distinguish it from the 
outer courts and precincts thereof. The body of the bul- 
lock, whose blood was to sanetify the altar, was to be 
burnt without the camp, by the order of the law, Exod. 
xxix. 14. 

This was the first day’s sacrifice ; the ceremony of con- 
seeration being to last seven days. (See ver. 26.) 

Ver. 22. And on the seeond day thou shalt offer a kid of 
the goats without blemish for a sin-offering.| This is over 
and above the sacrifices of consecration, prescribed Exod. 
xxix.1. Some other rites are prescribed in the following 
ordinances, that differ a little from those ordained by Moses. 
(See the note upon xlvi. 4.) 

‘Ver. 23. Thou shalt offer a young bullock and a ram out 
of the flock.] Called the ram of consecration, Exod. xxix. 
31. Lev. viii. 22. These sacrifices were to be repeated 
every one of the seven days of the conseeration. (See 
ver. 25.) 

Ver. 24. And the priest shall cast salt upon them.] Every 
sacrifice was to be salted with salt. (Lev. ii.13.) 

‘Ver. 26. Seven days shall they purge the altar, and pu- 
rify it.| Seven days were appointed for the performing the 
ceremonies of purifying the altar, and consecrating the 
priests. (See Exod. xxix. 35. Levy. viii, 34.) 


(See the note 
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_ And they shall consecrate themselves.| The expression in 
the Hebrew is, They shall fill their hands ; the phrase being 
taken from that ceremony used in consecrating a priest, of 
filling his hands with part of the sacrifice then offered. (See 
Exod. xxix. 24.) - 

Ver. 27. Upon the eighth day, and so forward.| See 
Lev. ix. 1. 

Your peace-offerings.] The margin reads thank-offerings, 


_because they were offerings of thanksgivings for mercies 


received. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The din toe be begins with a description of the glory of God 
returned into the temple; then follows a reproof of the 
people for suffering idolatrous priests to profane the 
temple by ministering there; and ordinances are set down 
relating to the deportment of God's true priests, and i 


maintenance due to them. 

Ver. 1. TEN he brought me back the way of the gate of 
the outward sanctuary.| From the altar to the gate belong- 
ing to the court of the priests that leadeth to the outward 
court of the temple. (Compare ver. 27. and xlvi. 1.) All 
the courts were reckoned holy ground, and called some- 
times by the name of the temple. (See John viii. 20. Acts ° 
xxi. 28.) 

And it was shut.| After that the glory of the Lord had 
entered that way; (xliii. 4.) to signify that the Divine pre- 
sence would never forsake the temple any more. 

Ver. 2. This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened.) It 
shall not stand open continually, as it formerly did, but 
only at certain seasons: (see ver. 3. and xlvi. 1.) and that 
out of respect to the Divine glory, which made its entrance 
into the temple that way, where it had now took up its 
fixed residenee, (see xliii. 7.) not to depart any more by 
the east gate of the temple, as it formerly did. (Sce the 
note on xliii. 4.) 

Beeause the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered.in by 
it.) That is, the glory of the Lord, as it is expressed xliii. 
2.4. The glory of God is himself, and is often called by - 
the name of the Lord, or the God of Israel. (See Exod. 
xxiv. 10. Isa. vi. 1. 5.) 

Ver. 3.: It is for the prince. ] Solomon placed his seat at 
the entrance into the inner court before the altar of the 
Lord, (2 Chron. vi. 13.) and here the prince seems to. have 
had his place in aftertimes, whenever he came to worship 
at the temple. (See 2 Chron. xxiii. 18. xxxiv. 31.) Not 
far from which place a seat was placed for the high- 
priest, as may be gathered from Eh’s seat, mentioned 
1 Sam. ii. 9. and from whenee the high-priest pronounced 
the blessing after the service was ended. (See Eeelus. ]. 20. 
and Lightfoot’s Temple Service, chap. 36.) Some under- 
stand by the prinee, the high-priest; which title docs very 
properly belong to the Messias, who is both king and 
priest, and hath the style of Prinee given him, xxxiv. 23. 
But in the parallel place to this, (xlvi. 2, 3. 8, 9.) the word 
prince is opposed to the people: and other ordinanees are 
there laid down, which cannot be fitly applied to the Mes- 
sias. For which reason, I conceive the word must be taken 
here in its usual sense, to denote the chief governors of the 
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Jews, such as were Zerubbabel and Nehemiah after the 
captivity. 

The prince shall sit init to eat bread before the Lord.] 
To eat part of the peace-offerings, which are to be provided 
at his charge. (See xlvi.2.) Bread stands for. all sort of 
entertainments ; (sce Gen. xliii. 31.) and particularly for a 
religious feast made of the remainder of a sacrifice, (Gen. 
XXxi. 54.) 

He shall enter by the way of the porch of that gate, &e.] 
See xlvi. S. 

Ver. 4. Then brought he me the way of the aorih gate be- 
fore the house.| The east gate being shut, ver. 1. 

And, behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house of the 
Lord.| There was no door into the house on that side, but 
I could see the brightness of the Divine glory shining 
through the windows. (See xliii. 3. 5.) 

And I fell wpon my face.] See i. 28. 

Ver. 5. Mark well, and behold with thine eyes, &e.] Sce 
xl. 4. x)hni.2. 

Mark well the entering of the house with the going forth of 
the sanctuary.) The word laws is here to be repeated, to 
this sense, That the prophet should admonish the people of 
the laws relating to the admitting certain persons into the 
temple, or the courts of it, and suffer none that are unqua- 
lified to attend upon God’s service there. (See the follow- 
ing verses.) 

Ver. G. And sar y to the rebellions fhouse], even to the house 
of Israel.] Sce ii. 5. 

Let it suffice you of all your abominations.] Let the time 
past: he sufficient fer you to have provoked me with your 
abominations. (See xlv. 9. compare 1 Pet. iv. 3.) We find 
the same expression Numb. xvi. 8. where our translation 
reads, ye take too much upon you: but the phrase may 
more properly be translated, Let it suffice you [to have 
usurped an authority hitherto]. 

' Ver. 7. In that you have brought into my seiaditairg 
strangers, uncircumcised in heart, &c.}] In setting up idols 
within the precincts of mine own house, and appointing 
idolatrous priests to officiate there. (See xiii. 8.) 

When ye offer my bread, my fat, and my blood.} At the 
same time that ye offer my sacrifices upon the altar. Or 
the werds may imply, that they suffered heathens to offer 
at God’s altar, expressly against the law, Lev. xxii. 27. 

By bread may be understood the meat-offerings made of 
flour, which accompanied the other sacrifices: althongh 
every thing offered upon the altar is properly called the 
bread of God. (See the note upon xxiii. 41.) The fat and 
blood. of every sacrifice were peculiarly appropriated to 
God. (See Lev. iii. 16. xvii. 11.) 

And they have broken my covenant.| Idolatry was a di- 
rect breach of that covenant God had entered into with the 
Jews, that he would be their God, and they his people, 
Lev. xxvii. 12... Upon which account It is so often re- 
presented undcr the metaphor of adultery and fornication: 
being a breach of that covenant which is usually described 
under the notion of a marriage-contract, (Sce the note 
upon xvi. 8.) 

Ver. 8. And ye have not kept the charge of my holy things, 
&c.} You have not cbserved the laws I gave you, for taking 


care of the things relating to my house and worship; but . 


have appointed such persons to officiate there, as best 
suited with your own inclinations. (Seethe note upon xl. 45.) 
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, [enap. xxiv. 


Ver. 9. No stranger shall enter into my sa 
offer any sacrifice or‘ oblation there; (see ver. ' 
suffered to go beyond the precincts appointed for pre- 
selytes. 

Ver.10. And the Levites that are gone far Srom me, &e.] 
The same who are called the priests, the Levites, ver. 15. 
i. e. the sons of Levi, who are priests. Many of these de- 


parted from attending upon God’s service, and fell into - 


idolatry; first, in the general apostacy of the ten tribes; 
afterward under ABaes and ether wicked kings of Judah: 
(see 2 Kings xxiii..9.) these shall bear the Pinichiiellf due 


to their iniquity, and shall be degraded from attending upon 


the higher offices belonging to the priesthood, and thrust 
down to meaner services. (See ver. 13.)° It is not likely 
that any of those priests who had been defiled with idolatry 
in former times, lived to see the resteration of God’s wor- 


ship in the temple after the captivity: so the punishment 


here allotted to them, either relates to their-posterity ; God 
having particularly threatened to.punish the sin of idolatry 
to the third and fourth generation, Exod. xx. 5. or. else 


the ordinances here prescribed are standing rules, that were | 
to be perpetually observed, whenseever this case should 


happen. 

The discipline of the Christian church was’ still more 
severe: for whoever of the clergy had committed idolatry 
in the times of persecution, was fer ever deprived of his 
function; and even for lesser crimes they were degraded 
from a higher to a Jower station; as the learned Mr. 
Bingham, in his Eccl. Antiq. book xvii. chap. 3. —_ 
shewed in several instances. 

Ver. 11. Having charge of the gates of the house.| Per- 
forming the office of perters, an inferior station rey ote 1 
to the Levites. (See 1 Chron. xxvi. 1.) 

They shalt slay the burnt-offering.| Kill the beasts ap- 
pointed for the daily burnt-offering and other sacrifices, 
and flay their skins, which was an office oy ee 
by the Levites. (Sce 2 Chron. xxxv. 11.) — 

And they shali stand before them.| They shall be vaste 
to the people, in undergoing the most servile oflices beleng- 
ing to the temple; whereas itis the preper office of a priest 


uary.|] To | 
.) nor be | 


te “We God’s immediate minister. (See Deut. x. 8. xvii. 12.) — 
Ver. 12. Because they ministered to them before their — 


idois, and caused the house of Israel to fallinto their iniquity . | 
They led the people into idolatry, by giving them ‘an ill 
example. 

Therefore have I lifted up my hand against them.| I have 
solemnly sworn that I will punish them for this their sin. 
(See the note on xx. 6.) 

Ver. 18. And they shali. not come near to me, to do the 
office of a priest unto me, &c.] They shall not offer sacrifice 
at my altar, or come inte the temple, to perform any part 
of the priestly office there. So Josiah discharged the priests 
that had been guilty of idolatry, from attending me the 
service of the altar, (2 Kings xxiii. 9.) 

Ver. 14. But I will make them keepers of the ehe of 
the house, for all the service thereof, &c.] They shall per- 
form the servile offices belonging to my temple and wer- 
ship. (See 1 Chron. xxiii. 28. 32.) 

Ver. 15. But the priests, the Levites.] The sons of Levi, 
who are priests. (Compare Deut. xvii. 9. xviii. 1. xxiv. 8.) 

The sons of Zadok.| Seexl. 46, xlin. 19. 

To offer to me the fat and the blood.] See ver. 7 


) 
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Ver. 16. They shall enter into my sanctuary, and they 
shall come near to my table.) The foregoing verse expresses 
their ministering at the altar, and offering sacrifice there: 
this denotes attendance upon God’s service within the 
temple: the principal part of which was burning incense 
there upon the altar placed in the temple for that pur- 
pose: which mystically implied the offering up the prayers 
of the people to God. This altar of incense is called here 
the table of the Lord, as it is xli. 22. (See the note 
there.) 

Ver. 17. When they shall enter in at the gates of the inner 
court.| The court just before the temple, where the altar of 
burnt-offering stood, ver. 27. of this chapter. 

They shall be clothed with linen garments.] The ephod, 
breeches, mitre, and girdle, which was the habit of the or- 
dinary priests, were all of fine linen, contrived for glory and 
beauty : (Exod. xxix. 40.) fine linen being the habit of per- 
sons of the greatest quality. (See the note upon xxvii. 7.) 

While they minister in the gates of the inner court, and 
within.] Or, in the house, or temple itself, as Noldius trans- 
lates the word bayetha, n. 829. 

Ver. 18. They shall not gird themselves with any thing 
that causeth sweat.) With a woollen girdle, which may 
make them sweat, during their laborious services about the 
altar, and make their garments smell offensively. But the 
Chaldee paraphrase renders it thus: They shall not be girt 
about their loins, but be girt upon (or about) thetr heart ; 7. e. 
they sha]l not wear girdles about their middle, or under 
their arm-pits, either of which may cause them to sweat, 
but shall wear them about their breasts. 
scribes our Lord appearing in the habit of a high-priest, 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle, Rev. i. 18. 


Ver. 19. And when they go forth into the outer court, they . 


shall put off their garments wherein they ministered.] See 
the note on xlii.14, 

And they shall not sanctify the people with their garments. | 
By the rules of the law, things immediately dedicated to 
God’s service did convey some degree of holiness to com- 
mon things that touched them: so the altar sanctified the 
gift that was laid uponit. (Sce Lev. vi. 27. Matt. xxiii. 
13.) ‘Thus some sort of holiness might be derived.to the 
garments of the people by touching those of a priest: 
which God would have prevented, fo keep up an exact dif- 
ference between the holy and profanc, (ver. 23.) 

Ver. 20. Netther shall they shave their heads.) This pre- 
scription is implicd in those words of the law, Lev. xxi. 5. 
especially according to the translation of the Septuagint, 
who render the sentence, Thou shalt not shave thyself with 
baldness {to make baldness] upon thy head for the dead. 
They, indced, understand it as an expression of mourning 
for the dead, which agrees with the sense of the parallel 
texts, Lev. xix. 27, 28. Deut. xiv. 1. But the words in the 
original contain a gencral prohibition, and. conscquently 
include the times of mourning as well as other seasons. St. 
Jerome upon the place does with great probability sup- 
pose, that the Jewish pricsts were forbid to shave their 
heads, thereby to distinguish them from sevcral of the 
heathen priests, particularly the Egyptian priests of Isis 


and Serapis, who had their hcads shaved and uncovered ; 


which were funcral rites, and therefore propcr to be used 

in the worship of the heathen gods, who were no better than 

dead men. (Sec Baruch vi. 31.) Learned men have ob- 
VOL, IY. 


So St. John de- 
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served, that many other Jewish laws were made, in opposi- 
tion to the funeral rites observed in the heathen worship. 

Nor suffer their locks to grow long.] It is the opinion of 
Dr. Spencer (Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 25.) and Schindler, that 
this law is likewise taken out of the samc chapter of Levi- 
ticus, at the tenth verse; where our translation renders the 
original, He shall not uncover his head. But the Chaldee 
paraphrase translates the words, He shall not nourish-the 
hair of his head ; which sense several interpreters follow: 
letting the hair grow long and neglected, being a sign of 
mourning, as well as shaving it close to the head. 

Ver. 21. Neither shall any priest drink wine, when they 
enter into the inner court.) During the time of their minis- _ 
tration. (See ver. 17.) This law is likewise taken from 
Lev. x.9, 10. And the reason of the prohibition is’ there 
given, that they might put a difference between holy and un- 
holy, between ahah and unclean; t. e. that they might be 
able exactly to determine the cases relating to legal un- 
cleanness: many of which had a great deal of niceness in 
them, by reason of the variety of circumstances. (Com- 
pare ver. 23. of this chapter.) : 

Ver. 22. Neither shall they take for their wives a widow, 
or her that is put away, &c.] This law we find in Lev. xxi. 
13, 14. But itis there spoken of the high-priest nar here 
it is applied to all the pricsts in general. 

Ver. 23. Andin controversy they shall stand in judgment, 
&c.} The priests were to determine all controversies re- 
lating to the law, as well the judicial as the ceremonial part 
of it, which were brought before them ; (see Deut. xvii. 8, 
9.) and the people were to seek the law at their mouths, (Mal. 
ii. 7.) i. e. to inquire of them what. was. the purport and 
meaning of it, and to stand to their determination. And 
when the supreme judicial power was placed in the San- 
hedrin, the majority of that court consisted chiefly of such 
as liad the chief stations among the priests. (See Acts iv. 
5, 6.) ! 

And they shall keep my laws and my statutes in all mine 
assenbhes, &c.} As well upon the solemn festivals, and the 
assemblies propcr to them, (see Exod. xii. 16.) as on the 
ordinary sabbaths. 

And they shall hallow my sabbaths.] Whereas the priests 
before the captivity profaned them, and neglected to per- 
form the Divine worship prescribed upon them: (See 
xxii. 26.) 

Ver. 25. Thea y shall come at no dead person to defile them- 
selves.| Whosoever touched a dead body became legally 


_unelean, (Numb. xix. 11.) and thereby was unqualified to 


attend upon God’s worship in the temple: (see Lev. xxii. 
3.) upon which account the priests were forbidden to con- 
tract such a defilement, unless for their nearest relations, 
(Lev. xxi. 1—3.) which prohibition is here rencwed. 

Ver. 26. And after he ts cleansed, they shall reckon unto 
him seven days.| His uncleanness continued for seven days 
by the forecited law, (Numb. xix. 11.) and the priests were 
to reckon to him seven days mere, before he was to be 
admitted into the sanctuary. 

Ver. 27. And in the day that he goeth into san sanctuary, 
unto the inner court.| See ver. 17. 

He shall offer his sin-offering.| He shall offer a young 
bullock for a sin-offering. (See Lev. iv. 13.) 

Ver. 28. And it shall be unto them for an inheritance, &c.] 


Their ministry in my sanctuary, mentioned in the foregoing 
N 
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verse, and the perquisites thereto belonging, shall be to 
them instead of lands and cities, of which they shall not 
have any share, as the other tribes; (see Dent. x. 9. Josh. 
xiii. 14.) excepting the portion alletted to them in the be- 
ginning of the following chapter. 

Ver. 29. They shall eat the meat-offering, and the sin- 
offering, and the trespass-offering.| They shall have their 
share of it, after God’s part hath been consumed upon the 
altar. (See Lev. vi. 18. 29. vii. 6.) 

And every delicate thing shall be theirs.) Whatsoever 
men dedicate to God, the use of it shall accrue to. the 
priests : if it be a living creature, it shall be killed, and the 
priest shall have the benefit of it: ifitbea piece of land, 
it shall belong to the priests. (See Ley. xxvii. 27, 28. 
Numb. xviil. 14.) 

Ver. 80. And the first of all first-fruits of all things, and 
every oblation of every sort of your oblations, shall be the 
priest’ s.] The words translated first-fruits and oblations, are 
in the Hebrew biccurim and trumak. The former imports 
the first ripe, or best of the fruits, while they were grow- 
ing in the field; (compare Exod. xxii. 19. with Numb. 
xviii. 12.) the latter denotes an oblation out of the pro- 
duct ef the ground, after it was made fit for use : as out of 
the cern, after it was thrashed and laid in heaps in the floor 
or granary : and so of oil and wine, after they were pressed 
and fitted: for spending. These oblations are by some au- 
thors, particularly by Mr. Selden in his treatise of Tithes, 
chap. 2. esteemed to amount to’the sixtieth part of the 
whole produce. Schindler rates the biccwrim at the lewest 
proportion to be the sixticth part, and computes the fru- 
mah at the fiftieth. Dr. Comber supposes the biccuriu to 
amount to a hundredth part, and the ¢rumahk at a medium 
to be the fiftieth. (Sce his treatise of Tithes, par. i. chap. 
2. and the notes on xlv. 13.) 

Ye shall also give unto the priest the first of your dough.] 
The first dough that you bake of the new corn every year 
shall belong to the priests, in the same proportion to be 
observed here, as in other first-fruits, viz. a sixtieth part. 
(See Numb. xv. 20.) 

That he may cause a blessing to rest in thine house.| That 
the priest, whose office it is to bless the people in God's 
name, (see Numb. vi. 23. Deut. x. 8.) may precure a bless- 
ing upon thee from him, according to the promise he hath 
made of blessing those with an extraordinary degrce of 
plenty, who.conscientiously pay their tithes and offerings, 
as grateful acknowledgments to God, the giver of all good 
things: (See2 Chron. xxxi.10. Prov. iii. 9,10. Mal. ii. 10. 
compare Deut. xxvi. 18—15.) 

Ver. 31. The priest shall.not eat a an ny thing that is dead 
of itself, or torn.| A command given to all the Jews, xed. 
xxii. 31. and more particularly to the priests, Lev. xxii. 8. 


CHAP. XLV. 


ARGUMENT. 
The several portions of land appointed for the sanctuary, 
the city, and the prince ; ’ together with ordinances con- 
cerning the provisions for the ordinary.and extraord- 


nary sacrifices. ; 


Ver. 1. Morro VER, when ye shall divitle the land by 
lot for inheritance, ye shall offer an oblation to the Lord.| 


A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. XLY. 


The land was divided by lot in the first division of it under 
Joshua, and is appointed to be divided so in the partition 
ef it, as it here follows: (see x}pii. 14. 22.) a particular 
share of which was to be God's portion, asan acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereign dominion: (see Lev. xxv._23.) it 
is therefore here called trumah, or oblation; which word 
properly signifies the offering made to Ged out of the first- 
fruits, and other increase of the ground; (sce xliv. 30. 
Numb. xviii. 24, &c.) because this was a sort of first-fruits 
ef the land, or soil itself, (xl viii. 14.) 

The length shall be five-and-twenty thousand reeds, and 
the breadth shall be ten thousand.) The Hebrew doth not 
express cither reeds or cubits: our translation supplies the 
word reeds, but: many: interpreters expound the place of 
cubits, which senso they think is plainly determined by ver. 
3. where itis said, Of this measure (viz. the cubit measure 
mentioned ver. 2.) shalt thou measure the length of five-and- 
twenty thousand, &c. . According to this measure, the por- 
tien here set:apart will be almost seven miles square ; 
whereas if we measure by reeds it will arise to six times 
as much, and can only be understood in a mystical sense. 
. Ver. 2. Of this there shall be. for the sanctuary five hun- 
dred in length, with five hundred in breadth, square round 
about.|-1f we understand these dimensions of cubits, it 
exactly. agrees with the opinion of the Jews, that the tem- 
ple stood in, an. area. of five hundred cubits square. (Sec 
Dr. Lightfoot of the Temple, chap. 2.), A square figure is 
the emblem of solidity.. (See the note on xii. 20.) 

And fifty. cubits: round about for the suburbs thereof. | 
This-likewise bears a suitable enero to the content of 
a square of five hundred cubits. 

Ver. 3..Of this measure shalt thou measure the length of 
five-and-twenty thousand.| Sce the note upon ver. I. 

And init shall be the sanctuary and the most holy place. | 
Both the outward sanctuary and the inward oracle, or 
holiest of all, together with the courts adjoining, shall be 
placed in'the centre or middle of it. (See xlviii. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And it shall be'a place for their houses.| ‘The 
priests were divided into four-and-twenty courses, (1 Chron. 
xxiv.) who performed the public worship by. turns ; 5 SO the 
houses were for them to tae in, who were not in their 
course of waiting.’ 

- Anda holy place for the sinbniaihes 7 Sce xIviii. 10. 

Ver. 5. And the five-and-twenty thousand of length, and 
ten thousand of breadth, shall also the Levites have for them- 
selves.| The French translation renders the sense plainer 
thus, There shall be other five-and-twenty thousand, &e. 
(See xIviii. 18.) ‘This appears to be the true sense of the 
place, because else there will be wanting ten thousand in 
breadth to make an exact square of twenty-five thousand. 
(Sce the following verse.) The Levites, being very nume- 
rous, (they were reckoned thirty-eight thousand in David's 
time, 1 Chron. xxiii. 8.) had as large a piece of ground 
allotted to them’ as belonged to the temple, and the whole 
priestly order. The word other is, upon a like occasion, 
supplied-by our interpreters, xviii. 8. 

For twenty chambers.]| Most commentators understand 
this of several rows of chambers, ot ranges of building. 
The LX X. read, WdXec:karoeiv, cities to inhabit: such 
cities as were allotted to them by Moses, Numb. xxxv. 
The copies the Septuagint followed probably read, all 
Lashebeth, instead of the present reading, Nesharim Lesha- 
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coth, 5 and 3 being easily put one for another. [These 
twenty chambers with apartments and storehouses, were 
for the use of the Levites. See 1 a, ix, Be 33, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 11, 12. Neh. x. 38, 39.] 

Ver. 6. And ye shall appoint the possession of. the tit y 
five thousand broad, and Jive-and-twenty thousand long, over 
against (or, by the side of; see xlviii. 15.) the oblation of 
the holy portion.] ‘This must run parallel in length with the 
holy portion, though but half its breadth: by which means 
these three portions made an exact square, (sce xlviii. 20.) 
as you may see in the following draught. 
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The Tribe of Benjamin's Portion from west to east. 
SOUTH. | 


It shall be for the whole house of Israel.| 'The capital city, 
to which all the tribes shall resort upon the solemn festivals, 
and shall have twelve gates, according to the numberof 
the tribes of Israel ; (xlviii. 31.) 

Ver. 7. And a portion shall be for the prince on the one 
side, and on the other side of the oblation of the holy por- 
tion, &c.] One half of the prince’s portion was to lic on the 
west side of the three portions laid out for the priests and 
sanctuary, the Levites and the city; and the other half lay 
on the east of it, and it lay Vay to them in breadth, from 
north to south. 

And the length shall be over against one of these portions 
from the west border to the east border.] I think the words 
may be translated more plainly thus: And the length shall 
be answerable to every one of these portions, both on the west 
border and the east ; i. e. it shall run parallel with them, 
both on the cast and west side. The word leummath, trans- 
lated over against, signifies likewise parallel, or answer- 
able, asit hath been observed upon x]. 18. The word echad, 
one, signifies each one, or every one, and is understood so 
in this text by Noldius, p.'785. and the phrase, from the 
west border to the east, is equivalent to that expression 
which often occurs in the sacred text, from small to great, 
which is very properly rendered, both small and great. 

Ver. 8. In the land shall be his possession in Israel.| Or, 
this shall be his possession of land in Israel: for the particle 
la, in laaretz, is sometimes the note of the genitive case; 
particularly the eighteenth and nineteenth verses of this 
chapter. Or, As for land, this shall be his possession in 
Israel. 


and their chief officers. 


| were appointed by the law. 
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_ And my princes shall no.more oppress my people.] As 
they’ formerly did: for which: they are yalegheedis per gree. 
ce xix. 6, 7. xxi. 27. Jer: xxii. 17.).. : 

Ver: 9. Let it suffice you, O ye ‘princes of ipaal Ke.] 
This is a reproof of-the oppressions of the former kings, 

(Sce the note upon xliv. 6.) 

O ye princes of Israel.| This is to be understood of such 
princes as the Jews afterward had of the Asmonean race; 
for there were: no more princes to reign’ poll the tribe of 
Judah till Christ came. .- (See xxi. 27.) 

Ver. 10. Ye shall hate just balances, &c j Ye shall take 
care that there be no deceit-in private trade: ye shall pro- 
vide just measures both for buying and selling, both nd 
things and liquid.. (See the following verse.) 

Wer. Il. The ephah and the bath ‘shall be of one mea- 
sure.| The ephah was the measure of. dry things; as the 


bath was of liquid:' the ‘homer was about ten bushels, 


which amounts to about cighty gallons in liquid things. 

The ephah the tenth. part of a homer.) We must distin- 
guish the word homer. or chomer, writ with’ a cheth in the 
Hebrew, and omer, writ with an ain. The ephah is said 
here to be the tenth part of a homer, whereas the omer is 
but the tenth part of an ephah, Exod. xvi. 36. 

Ver. 12. And ‘the’ shekel shall be twenty gerahs.] This i is 
made the standard of the shekel, (Exod. xxx. 13.) which 
confutes the common opinion, that the weights of. the 
sanctuary were double to those of common use. | Bishop 
Cumberland computes a gerah to be equivalent to an Attic 
obolus, consisting ‘of almost eleven grains of silver. The 
shekel is woudlly. valued at two shillings and sixpence of 
our money; but the same learned Anthior supposes it to be 
in value but two shillings and fourpence farthing of our 
money, and a little’: over. (See his treatise of semerit 
Weights and Measures, p..104, &c.) 

Twenty shekels, five-and-twenty shekels,\ and fifteen she- 
kels, shall be your maneh.| Maneh is the same with. the 
Greek pva and the Latin mina, being both derived from it. 
A maneh, or mina, consists of sixty shekels, z.e. thirty 
ounces of silver: (see ibid. p. 122.) which, reckoning every 
shekel at two shillings and sixpence value, amounts. to 
seven pounds ten shillings. ‘The dividing the maneh into 
twenty, twenty-five, and fifteen shekels, supposes there 
were ‘coins of these several values, which, taken all ‘to- 
gether, are to be of the same weight with the mina. ° 

‘Ver. 13. This is the oblation ye shall offer.| ‘The Hebrew 
word, translated oblation, is trumah: which is always dis- 
tinguished from the. biccurim, or first-fruits, and signifies 
the portion belonging to the Levites out of the frnits of the 
earth when they were gathered in. (See xliv. 30.) For 
which reason, St. Jerome, upon the place, supposes the 
following words to express the proportion the people ought 
to pay the Levites out of the inerease of their ground; 
which, by their rabbies, was determined to amount to at 
least a sixtieth part; in which determination they probably 
followed the rule laid down in this yerse. (Compare ver. 
11.) This sense is likewise favoured by the Chaldee para- 
phrase: after which separation, a tenth part was to be 
paid out of the remainder. The portions allotted to the 
priests and Levites were not intended only for their own 
maintenance, but likewise tomake a constant provision for 
those sacrifices, both ordinary and extraordinary, which 
(See Mal. iii. 10.) 
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Ver. 14. Concerning the ordinance of oil, a bath of oil, 
&c.] Or, Concerning the ordinance of oil, even the bath of 
oil. The cor, and the homer, are mentioned as containing 
the same quantity; so a bath is the tenth part of a cor, as 
an ephah is the tenth part of a homer; and the tenth part 
of a bath of oil is the hundredth part of a cor, which 
amounts to about six pints of our measure, according to 
Bishop Cumberland, p. 137. 

Ver. 15. And one lamb out of the flock out of two hun- 
dred.| This offering is enjoined, besides setting apart the 
first-born for the use of the priests and Levites, (Numb. 
xviii. 15.) for making provision for the daily burnt-offering, 
(Numb. xxxviii. 3.) and for burnt-offerings, and peace- 
offerings, or sacrifices of thanksgiving, that were to be 
made upon proper occasions. (Sce xliii. 27.) 

‘Out of the fat pastures of Israel.] This implies, that 
these lambs were to be of the best and fattest of their 
kind; (see Mal. i. 8. 14.) as all other tithes and things de- 
dicated to God were to be. (See Numb. xviii. 12.) 

For a meat-offering.| ‘These words relate to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth verses. The meat-offering, which 
might be more properly translated the bread-offering, being 
made of fine flour mingled with oil. (Lev. ii. 5, 6.) 

To make reconciliation for them.| This effect is ascribed 
to burnt-offerings, as well as to those — are properly 
sacrificed for sin. (See Lev. i. 4.) 

Ver. 16. All the people of the land shall give this obla- 
tion for ‘the prince.| The marginal reading is, with the 
prince, which makes the plainer sense; 7. e. the prince shall 
join with the people in making these oblations; whereas 
those that follow, in the next verse, are to be ait the sole 
charge of the prince. 

Ver. 17. And it shall be the prince’s part to give burnt- 
offerings, and meat-offerings, and drink-offerings, in the 
feasts, and in the new moons, &c.] Or, even in the new 
moons, as the particle vau often signifies. Meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings were always joined with burnt-ofler- 
ings. (See Numb. xxviii. 5.7.) The particular sacrifices 
which the prince was to provide upon the sabbaths, and 
other festivals, are specified, xlvi. 4. 11. 

He shall prepare the sin-offering.] i. e. Provide it. 
cerning the sin-offering, sce xl. 39. 

To make reconciliation for the house of Israel.] See 
ver. 1d. 

Ver. 18. In the first month, in the first day of the month, 
thou shalt take a young bullock and cleanse the sanctuary.] 
The words are directed to the prince, who is commanded, 
on the first day of the new year, (which, according to the 
‘ecclesiastical computation, began with the month Nisan, 
and answers to our tenth of March; sce Exod. xii. 2.) to 
provide a bullock for a burnt-offering, to cleanse the 
temple from any defilement it may have contracted, by the 
people’s offering their sacrifices, or coming into any of the 
courts belonging to it, while they were egg any legal 
pollution. (See Lev. xvi.19.)  - 

A young bullock without blemish.] Whatever was offered 
to God was to he perfect, without blemish,-and the very 
best in its kind. (See the note upon ver. 15. and Lev. 
Xxii. 20.) 

Ver. 19. And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin- 
offering.) Of the bullock which was offered for a sin-offer- 
ing. (Sec xliii. 19.) The office of the priest is here distin- 
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guished from that of the prince: the prince was to provide 
the sacrifices, and the priest was fo offer them. 

And put it upon the posts of the house.| Upon the lintels, 
or the door-posts of the house. (See xli. 21.) 

And upon the four corners of the settle of the altar, ] See 
xl. 14. 20. 

And upon the posts of the gas of the inner court.| See 
xlvi. 1. 

Ver. 20. So shall ye do the seventh day of the month, for 
every one that erreth.| There were particular sacrifices ap-. 
pointed for sins of ignorance, whether of private persons, 
or of the whole congregation. (See Lev. iv. 13. 27.) 

So shall ye reconcile the house.| Cleanse it from any pol- 
Jution it may have contracted through the ignorance of any 
of the common people. (See ver. 18.) 

Ver. 22. And upon that day shall the prince prepare for 
hinself, &c.] See ver. 17. 

Ver. 23. And seven days of the feast he shall prepare a 


burnt-offering to the Lord.| Moses, in some places, speaks 


of the feast of unleavened bread, which lasted seven days, 
as distinct from the day wherein the passover was to be 
eaten ; (see Lev. xxiii. 5, 6.) which is agreeable to the in- 
junction of this and the foregoing verse; and the words 
may be easily reconciled with those texts, which include 
the whole solemnity within the compass of seven days, by 
supposing the passover to be eaten early in the evening, on 
the fourteenth day, between the two evenings, as the Hebrew 
text hath it, Exod. xii. 6. Immediately after which cere- 
mony was over, they reckoned the fifteenth day to begin; 
for they reckoned their days from one evening to another. 
(See Lev. xxiii. 32.) 

Seven bullocks, and seven rams.] Seven was a numher 
often used in religious rites: most of the feasts, under the 
law, continued seven days; and this number of sacrifices 
seems to be derived from patriarchal institution, because 
such a custom prevailed where Moses’s law was not known. 
(See Numb. xxiii. 1, 2. Job xiii. 8.) 

And a kid of.the goats daily for a sin-offering.| 'This was 
the me pi most commonly prescribed. (Sec Numb. 
xxviii. 15. 22. 30. xxix. 5. 11. 16. 19, &c.) 

Ver. 24. wer he shall prepare a meat-offering of an 
ephah, &c.] See ver. 11. 15. 

And a hin of oil for an ephah.} For sack: ephah. of fine 
flour. A hin was the sixth part of an ephah or bath; 
which contains one gallon and two pints, according to 
Bishop Cumberland, in the forecited place. 

Ver. 25. Inthe seventh month, in the fifteenth day of the 
month.] When the feast’ of tabernacles was kept. (See 
Lev. xxili. 34.) 


CHAP. XLVI. 
ARGUMENT. ; 
A continuation of the ordinances relating to the worship of 
the prince and people: and concerming the gifts he shall 
bestow on his sons and servants. Then follows a de- 
scription of the courts appointed for boiling and baking 
any part of the holy oblations. 


Ver. 1. Tue gate of the inner court that looketh towards 
the east shall be shut the six working days.| Sec the notes 
upon xliy. 1, 2. 


CHAP. XLVI.] UPON 

But on the sabbath it shall be opened, and in the day of 
the new moon.] Under the sabbath and new moon, all the 
other feasts may probably be comprehended. (See xlv. 17.) 

Ver. 2. And the prince shall enter in by the porch of that 
gate without.] He shall go through the outer gate of that 
court, and so pass to the inner gate, where he may see the 
whole service performed at the altar. Or, the porch of the 
gate without may signify the farthermost porch of the gate, 
with respect to those that arc coming towards the temple, 
which is the same with the innermost, in respect of the 
temple itself. In this sense the word is taken xl. 44. The 
word michuts, or michutsah, signifies both the hither and 
the farther side, both being relative terms, and applicable 
to.the same place,.as persons are going out or coming into 
the temple.. It signifies the hither side, x]. 19. and the 
farther side, ibid. ver. 44. and in this verse. So the word 
neber signifies both the farther and hither side of a river. 
(See Noldius, p- 660.) 

Shall stand by the post of the gate.] i. e. By the entrance 
of the gate, where there was a seat prepared for him. (See 
the note upon x\liv. 3.) 

And the priest shall prepare his burnt-offering.] Or, offer 
his burnt-offering : for so the verb nasah often signifies, as 
facio does in Latin. 

And he shall worship at the threshold of the gate.) By 
bowing his head, and bowing down his face to the earth, 
or falling down upon the ground, as the posture of Divine 
worship is elsewhere described. (See Gen. xxiv. 26. 52. 
Exod. xii. 27.1 Chron. xxix. 20. 2 Chron. xxix. 29. Job 
i. 20.) 

But the gate shall not be shut until the evening. ] Because 
the people were to pay their solemn worship in the same 
place, as it is prescribed in the following verse. 

Ver. 3. Likewise the people of the land shall worship at 
the door of this gate, &c.| During the continuance of the ta- 
bernacle, they that would offer any sacrifice were required 
to bring it to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and there lay their hands upou the head of it ; (Lev. i.3, 4.) 
and under the temple they came to the north or south gate 
of the inner court, according as the sacrifice was to be slain 
on the north or south side of the altar, and there presented 
their. sacrifice. (Sce Dr. Lightfoot’s Temple, chap. 34.) 
Here the inner porch of the east gate is assigned for their 
station, who came to present themselves before the Lord 
upon the solemn festivals, and they were to come no far- 
ther into the inner court. 

Ver. 4. And the burnt-offering that the prince shall offer 
an the sabbath-day, &c.| It was the prince’s part to pro- 
vide sacrifices for the sabbaths and other festivals. (See 
xly. 17.) This was anew ordinance, whereupon the num- 
ber of the beasts that were to be offcred, and the propor- 
tions of the meat and drink-offerings, are different here from 
those prescribed in the law: as will appear by comparing 
the fourth, sixth, seventh, and fourtcenth verses of this 
chapter with Numb. xxviii. 9. 11,12. 15. 

Ver. 5. And the meat-offering shall be an ephah for a 
ram, and a hin of oil to an ephah.| See xlv. 24. 

And the meat-offerings for the lambs, as he shalt be able 
to give.) The margin reads from the Hebrew, according to 
the gift of his hand, i. e. as much as he shall think = 
cient. (See the same expression, Deut. xvi. 17.) 

Ver. 8. He shall go.in by the way of the porch of that 
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gate.| See ver.2. To go in at the eastern gate was the 
privilege of the prince and the priests only: the people 
were to enter in by the north.or south gates, as it is said i m 


the following verse. 


Ver. 9. He that entereth in by the north gate to soRD, 
shall go out by the way of the south gate.| The words imply 
the reason why the people were not to come’in at the east 
gate, because there being no passage or thoroughfare out of 
the temple westward; if they had entered in at the east 
gate, they must have returned back the same way they 
came in, which would have been turning their back upon 
God, and the place of his residence. (See the note upon 
viii. 16.) Dr. Spencer mentions this as a rule in the Tal- 
mud, that they who come within the holy mount, should enter 
in by the way of the right hand, and go out by the left; un- 
derstanding the right hand of the northern part of the tem- 
ple, and the left hand of the southern: so he is of opinion © 
that God designed te take away that superstitious distinc- 
tion between the several gates of the temple, by command- 
ing that every one should go out the opposite way to that 
by which he came in, whether it were towards the north or 
south. (See lib. iv. de Leg. Hebr. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 10. And the prince in the midst of them ee they 
go in, shall go in.] He shall pay the same attendance upon 
God’s worship with the people, since.all men are e equal in 
the sight of God. 

Ver. 12. When the prince shall prepare.a voluntary 
burnt-offering.] The foregoing verses gave orders about the 
sacrifices the prince was enjoined to offer upon solemn 
days:: this gives directions concerning free-will-offerings. 
(Concerning which, see Lev. xxii. 18. 91.) 

One shall then open him the gate, &c.] When the service 

is performed he shall go back the same way; (see ver. 8.) 
and the porter shall shut the gate after him, because it may 
not stand open upon ordinary days, (ver. 1.) 
. Ver. 13. Thou shalt daily prepare a burnt-offering unto 
the Lord.— Thou shalt prepare it every morning.] -The daily 
evening sacrifice is generally supposed to he here implied, 
according to prescription of the law, Numb. xxviii. 3, 4. 
and both together called by the name of the daily sacrifice, 
Dan: viii. 11,12. The daily oblation seems to have been 
provided at the joint bie: of prince and people. . (See 
xly. 16, 17.) 

Ver. 14. The sixth part of an ephah, and the third part 
of a hin of oil.) In Numb. xxviii. 5. the proportion re-. 
quired is the tenth part of an ephah, and the fourth part of 
a hin of oil. 

By a perpetual ordinance unto the Lord.] So the law of 
the Passover is called a perpetual ordinance, Exod. xii. 
17. and likewise ordinances-about the first-fruits, Lev. 
xxii. 14. The Hebrew word olam is used in each of these 
places: but that docs not always denote perpetuity in a 
strict sense, but only a remarkable pcriod or succession of 
time; accordingly the Jews themselves divide the duration 
of the world into three olams, or ages ; that before the law, 
that under the Jaw, and the times of the Messias. 

Ver. 17. It shall be his to the year of liberty.] So the 
year of jubilee is called by the namo of liberty, Lev. xxv. 
10. because it freed ‘both men’s persons from the service 
of their masters, and their estates from any engagements; 
by which the right of them was transferred from their proper 
owners. iss 
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After, it shall return to the prince.| Or to his heirs, if he 
be dead. 

But his inheritance shall be his sons for them.] Or, His in- 
heritance shall belong to his sons, it shall be theirs; so as 
not to be alienated. 

Ver. 18. Moreover the prince shall not take of the people's 
inheritance by oppression.}| As'Ahab did, 1 Kings xxi. 16. 
(Compare xlv. 8.) 

That my people be not scattered every man from hts pos- 
session.| Lest being turned out of their own, they be forced 
to wander up and down the country for a livelihood. 

Ver. 19. Afterward he brought me through the entry, 
which was at‘the side of the gate, into the holy chambers of 
the priests, which looked towards the north.) 'This entry 
or private passage (sce xlii. 9.) led to the priests’ cham- 
bers, which were.on the north side of the inner court, and 
are described xl. 44. 46. 

Behold, there was a place on the two sides westward. | Or, 
on their sides westward: i.e. there: was an enclosure on 
the west sides of these chambers: if we follow the sense of 
the English translation, we may suppose a walk or way 
between these western buildings, which divided them into 
two rows, or equal parts. (Sce chap. xlii. 4.) 

Ver. 20. This zs the place where the priests shail bowl the 
trespass-offering and the sin-offering.| Sce xlii. 18. xliv. 29. 
The flesh of the sacrifices which were to be eaten was to be 
boiled, except the flesh of the passover. (See 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 13.) So it is taken notice of as a piece of dainti- 
ness, and an over nice palate in the.sons of Eli, that they 
would not have the flesh which came to their share sodden, 
but roasted, (1 Sam. ii: 15.) 

Where they shall bake. the fnenbnfierieg According to 
the directions given Lev. ii. 4, 5. 7. 

That they bear them not into the outer court, to sanctify 
the people.| The flesh of those sacrifices, and the remainder 
of the meat-offering, was accounted most holy ;.(sec Lev. 
vi. 17. 29. vii. 6.) and consequently did convey some holi- 
ness to those that touched it. (Sce the note on xliv. 19.). 

Ver. 21. Then he brought me forth to the outer court.] 
The court of the people, mentioned in the foregoing verse. 

And, behold, in every corner of. the court, there was a 
court.) At every corner where the side walls met in might 
angles mall was another little court. 

Ver. 22. In the four corners of the court there were courts 
joined of fort y cubits long and thirty broad.) These little 
courts were in the shape of an oblong square, joined with 
inner walls to the outside walls of the greater court. . The 
Hebrew word keturoh, translated joined, is rendered in the 
margin, made with chimneys; which sense very. well agrees 
with the description that follows of the uses for which these 
courts were designed. | 

Ver. 23. And there was a row of buildings canind ahaa 
in them.] On the inside of these courts. 

Ver. 24. These are the places where the ministers of the 
house shall boil the sacrifice of the people.| As there was a 
place in the inner court for boiling the trespass and sin- 
offering, (ver. 19, 20.) so these boiling places might be ap- 
pointed for boiling the peace- -offorings, which were esteemed 
inferior in holiness to those abovementioned, (see the note 
upon xlii. 13.) and therefore, perhaps, were dressed by tho 
Levites, or inferior ministers: whereas the former were 
boiled by the priests in the court properly belonging to 
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them. Although it must be granted, the priests and Levites 
are often taken promuscuously in pits prophecy: (See the 
note upon xl. <¥ 


CHAP.’ XLVII. 


ARGUMENT. | 
The vision of the holy waters issuing out of the temple, 
and the virtue of them: together with a description of 
_ the several bounds of the ‘holy land, which is to be in- 
differently shared between the Israclites and the rates 
lytes that sojourned sarees them. 


Ver. 1. Arrirwarp he brought me again unto the 
door of the house.| The door of the Lemyrty which is de- 
scribed xli. 2. 

‘And, behold, the waters issued out ren under the thresh- 
old eastward.| ‘There was a great quantity of water neces- 
sary for the uses of the temple, for washing the bodies of 
those that officiated, as well as the sacrifices which they 
offered. This was conveyed in pipes under ground from 
the fountain Etam, as Dr. Lightfoot observes from the rab- 
bins, and from Aristeas, an eye-witness. (See his Temple, 
chap. 23.) These waters gave occasion to the vision here 
related. 

For the forefront of the house shed towards the east.] 
The inward sanctuary being placed towerds the west. (See 
the note upon viii. 16.) 

And the waters came down from under the right side of 
the house, at the south side of the altar.| This is spoke with 
respect to those that come out of the temple, and direct 
their faces eastward, for then the south side is on a man’s 
right hand. These waters were conveyed, by the right side 
of the altar, into ‘a room they called the well-room. (See 
Dr. Lightfoot, in the forecited place.) 

Ver. 2. Then brought he me out of [or by] the way of the 
gate northward.] The east gate being shut. (Sec xlvi. 1.) 
The prophet in.this vision is led.to the north gate of the 
inner court. 

And led me about the way without unto the utter gate. } 
He led me into the outward court, and so on till he came 
to the outmost north wall, that encompassed the whole 
mountain of the Lord’s house. ° (See xlii. 20.) 

By the way that looketh eastward.) When the prophet 
was come quite through all the ‘courts, and is on the out- 
side of the outermost, he is directed to come from the north 
gate towards the east gate. , 

And, behold, there ran waters ouit on thé right bides] On 
the south side.. (See ver. 1.) These were the spare waters 
not used in the service of the temple, which were conveyed 
away by the cast part of the mountain, and by. degrees in- 
creased its stream, till it became.a river, and fell at last 
into the Dead Sea. (Sce ver: 8.10. and compare Joel iii. 18.) 

Ver. 3. And the man that had the line in his hand went 
forth eastward.| The angel described with a line in his 
hand, (xl. 3.) went on directly from the cast gate before 
the holy mountain. i 

Ibid. and Ver. 4, 5. Ee measured a thousand cubits, and 
he brought me through the waters ; and the waters were to the 
ancles, &c.] The gradual rise of the waters represented in 
this vision, denotes the large effusion of the Spirit, which 
which was very remarkable at the first publication of the 
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gospel, and its wonderful increase from small beginnings ; 
and will be so again, when God 'shall powr the spirit of 
grace upon the Jews, in order to their conversion. (Zech. 
xii. 10. see the note upon Isa. liv.13.) ‘The supplies of 
grace are often represented i in the holy writers under, the 
metaphor of a river, and streams watering the dry and 
thirsty earth, both cleansing and making fruitful the ground 
where they pass. The metaphor is, probably taken ‘from 
the river that watered Paradise. (See: Rey. xxii. 1. and 
compare Isa. xliv. 3. Zech. xiii. 1. xiv. te and see thanotes 
upon Isa. xxx. 25.) 

Ver. 6. And he said unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen 
this ?] Hast thow. considered or taken notice of this vision 
now shewed unto thee? (Compare xl. 4.) To see, often 

signifies to take notice of what we see; on the contrary, 
they are said to have eyes, and see not, who do not observe 
what is placed before their eyes: 

Then he caused me to return to the brink of the river 
He made me go along by the river side. 

Ver. 7. Behold, on the bank of the river were very. many 
trees on the one side and on_the other.] The words allude 
to the trees planted in Paradise, and designed for man’s 
food in the state of innocence, and especially to the tree 
of life whieh grew there. kBee ver. 12. and compare Fev 
Exli. 2.) . 

Ver. 8. These ‘eee issue out ‘towards the east revere 
and go down into the desert, and go into the sea.] These 
waters are described as taking their course along the:plain 
or champaigne country (for that is the sense of the word 
araba, here rendered desert) towards the lake, where Sodom 
formerly stood, called the Dead Sea, and by Moses the 
Salt Sea. (emer Deut. iii. 17. with this verse.) .. 

Which being. brought forth into the sea the waters shall 
he healed.| This is the observation of all writers, who de- 
scribe this lake, that nothing can live in it: and the text 
here tells us, that these living streams shall, by mixing 
with these salt and brackish waters, make them whole- 
some and fit for use: mystieally denoting the healing vir- 
tue of God’s grace to cure the vices and corruptions of 
wicked men. 

Ver. 9. Aud it shall come bté pass, that every thing that 
liveth, which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, 
shall live, &c.] 'The metaphor is still continucd, to this 
sense: That as the fish which move or swim (compare 
Gen. i. 20.) in waters cured or madc wholesome, have life 
and nourishment from thenee, whereas no fish can live in 
the Dead Sea: so the waters which flow from the wells of 
salvation, as the prophet Isaiah expresses it, (Isa. xii. 3.) 
shall make all those thrive and multiply who enjoy the 
benefit of them, though their condition before were never. 
so desperate. The word rivers and river are promiscu- 
ously used in this verse, though some of the Jewish 
writcrs are of opinion, that these waters divide themselves, 
and some flow eastward, and others westward: . which 
opinion they ground partly upon the plural number used 
in this verse, but chiefly upon a6 words of Zechariah, 
xiv. 8. 

Ver. 10. And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall 
stand upon it, from En-gedi to En-eglaim.| En-gedi was 
a town that lay on the south-west of the lake of Sodom, or 
the Dead Sea, called Hazezon-tamar, Gen. xiv. 7. com- 
pared with 2 Chron. xx. 2. En-eglaim, or En-gallim, as 
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St. Jerome reads the word, is another on the east side of 
the same lake, where Jordan falls into it; upon the con- 
fines. of Moab, as may.be conjectured from Isa. xv. 8. 
whieh is confirmed by the parallel text in Joel, iii. 18. 
where it is said, that @ fountain shall come forth of the 
house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim: 
which we know was in the country of Moab. (See Numb. 
xxv. 1.) So-these two places denote the whole extent of 
that lake, which the prophet saith shall be full of fish, 
still prosecuting.the allegory begun in the foregoing verses. 

They shall be a place to:spread forth their nets.] These 
two towns shall afford convenience for the fishers to hang 
‘out their nets a drying.. (See xxvi. 5.) . 

Their fish shall be according to their kinds, as the fish of 
the great sea.] This lake for plenty of fish may.compare 
with the Mediterranean Sea, called the great sea here, 
and ver. 15. 19. xlviii. 28. and more ‘distinetly deseribed 
in: Joshua by the great sea westward, Josh. xxiii. 4. 
Perhaps Christ may. allude to this place, when he tells his 
disciples, he will make them fishers of-men, Matt. iv. 19. 

Ver. 11. But the miry places shall not be healed; they 
shall be given to salt.] By:those unsound, rotten places, 
may be understood hypocrites; who shall reccive no bene- 
fit by these healing waters, no more than some sort of 


marsh land can be made. fruitful: but after all the care or 


culture that can be bestowed:upon it, continues barren 
and unprofitable, which :the Hébrew language expresseth 
by being given to sait: saltuess is equivalent to barrenness 
in that language: (see Deut. xxix. 23. Psal. evil. 34. Jer. 
Xvii. 6.) So we read Judg..ix.'45. when Abimelech de- 
stroyed Shechem, he sowed the ground whereonit stood with 
salé; to denote: that it should never be ‘cultivated or in- 
habited again. 

Ver. 12. And by the river, upon the bank thareas, shall 
grow all trees for meat.| See.the note on ver. 7. 

_ Whose leaf shail not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof 
be consumed.| They shall be perpetually in a thriving con- 
dition, like the trees of Paradise, never barren or withering: 
a proper emblem of the flourishing state of the righteous 
still bringing forth fruit wnto holiness, and whose end is 
everlasting life. (See Psal. i. 3. Jer. xvii. 8.) 

It shall bring forth new fruit according to tis months. It 
shall be constantly fruitful, not only once a year, ‘as fruit+ 
trees commonly are. (Compare Rev. xxii. 2.) 

The fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the-leaf there 
for medicine.|; As the: waters issuing from the sanctuary 
have a healing virtue; (see ver. 8.) so the leaves of tho 
trees shall have the.same quality. The expression alludes 
to the opinion: commonly received among naturalists and 
physicians, that the leaves of several trecs are medicinal. 

Ver.13. This shall be the border, &e.] The borders de- 
scribed in the following part of this chapter shall be the 
limits or boundaries of your country. By the several cap- 
tivities both of Isracl and Judah,'the several limits or 
borders belonging to the inheritance of each tribe were 
obliterated and forgotten: whereupon herc is a new bound- 
ary and division made of the holy land, a full possession 
of which they might have expected to enjoy, if their sins 
had not prevented sich a blessing. This may perhaps 


be the literal sense of the following part of the prophecy ; 


though there is, without question, a mystical sense implicd 
under this literal description. (See the note on xIviii.7. 20.) ' 
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Joseph shall have two portions.] Upon Reuben’s forfeit- 
ing his birthright, the double portion belonging to the first- 
born accrued to Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
according to Jacob’s own appointment. (See Gen. xlviii. 5. 
I Chron. v. 1.) 

Ver. 14. And ye shall inherit it, one as well as another.} 
The ten tribes which are scattered abroad, as wellas Judah 
and Benjamin: (see xlviii. 1. 7. 23. 27.) who, together 
with some of the families of the tribe of Levi, made up the 
principal part of those who returned from the Babylonish 
captivity; from hence we may conclnde that this prophecy 
relates to the gencral restoration of the Jews, an event often 
foretold in the prophecies of the Old Testament. (See the 
note upon xxviii. 25.) 

Concerning the which I lifted up my hand to give it to 
your fathers.| Sce xx. 5, 6. 

And this land shalt fall unto you for inheritance.| The 
word fail is taken from the manner of their first acquiring 
the possession of the land, which was by lot, as it had for- 
merly been, when they first took possession of it. (See ver. 
22. and xlvili. 29.) By which means all controversies will 
be prevented, the lot referring all things to the Divine de- 
signation and appointment, (Prov. xvi. 33.) 

Ver. 15. From the great sea, the way of Hethlon, as men 
go to Zedad.| ‘The northern border of the land was to be- 
gin from the west point, on which side lay the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, (sce ver. 10.) and go on northward towards Heth- 
lon, a place near Damascus: (see xlviii. 1.) and so on for- 
ward to Zedad, mentioned Numb. xxxiv. 8. 

Ver. 16. Hamath, Berothah, Sibraim, which is between 
the border of Damascus and the border of Hamath.| The 
places here mentioned were within this tract of ground. 
Hamath was the utmost point of the land northward, there- 
fore called the entrance of Hamath, and described as the 
opposite point to the river of Egypt: (see 1 Kings viii. 65. 
‘Amos vi. 14.) the other two towns were situate between 
Hamath and Damascus. 

Hazar-hatticon, which is by the coast of Hauran.]| Or, as 
our margin reads, the middle villages between Hamath and 
Hauran, a place lying eastward from Hamath, from whence 
that country was called Auranitis. 

Ver.17. And the border from the sea shall be Hazar- 
enan, &c.}] Or, Shall be to Hazar-enan, even the border of 
Damascus, and all the northern frontier, and the border of 
Hamath; i.e. thattract of land which is called the entrance 
of ITamath, as was observed before. Your north border 
shall be, as if a line were drawn from the Mediterranean 
Sea, along by Hamath, and so to Hazar-enan : (sec Numb. 
xxxiv. 9.) keeping along by the frontier of that part of 
Syria, called Syria of Damascus: so as fo distinguish the 
northern boundaries of Israe] from the southern limits of 
Syria. 

Ver. 18. And the east side ye shall measure from Hauran, 
and from Damascus, and from Gilead.| Damascus lay more 
northerly than THauran, but the country called Auranitis 
might reach nearer it. Gilead was along tract of ground 
that joined to Mount Libanus, and was extended to the 
land of Zihon, king of the Amorites, as St. Jerome tells us 
in his book de Locis Hebraicis: it is called the land of 
Gilead, and reached unto Dan, Deut. xxxiv. 1. 

From the land of Israel by Jordan, from the border unto 
the east’ sea.) From the northern limits of the land of Is- 
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rael, (ver. 17.) near Caesarea or Dan, where the river Jor- 
dan takes its rise, unto the Dead Sea, or the lake of Sodom. 
(See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 19. And the south side southward, from Tamar even 
to the waters of strife in Kadesh, [to] the river, to the great 
sea.] Compare xIviii. 28. The southern frontiers shall be 
from En-gedi, called Hazazon-tamar, 2 Chron. xx.2. (see 
Dr. Lightfoot’s Descript. of the Land of Israel, chap. 6.) 
to the waters of Meribah, or strife, in Kadesh, (Deut. xxii. 
52.) and from thence to tbe river of Egypt. The river of 
Egypt riseth out of Mount Paran, taketh its course west- 
ward to Rhinocorura, and from thence falls into the Medi- 
terranean, called the great sea, ver.10. See Gen. xv. 18. 
Josh. xv. 47. 1 Kings viii. 65. Isa. xxvii. 12. where the 
LXX. translate it,"Ewe ‘Prvoxopotowy, to Rhinocorura, near 
which itruns. This river scems to be the same with Sihor, 
mentioned Josh. xiii. 38. though that name be commonly 
understood to signify the Nile. (See the notes upon Jer. 
ii. 18.) 

Ver. 20. The west side also shall be the great sea from 
the border.| i.e. From the south border, mentioned in the 
foregoing verse; so ver. 18. from the border, means the 
northern border, mentioned ver. 17. 

Till aman come over against Hamath.] Or rather, Till a 
man come to Hamath ; for so the particle nad-nocah sig- 
nifies : (see Noldius, p. 657.) till you come to Hamath, the 
northern point towards the west frontier. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall divide it by lot for an inheritance unto 
you.] Sce the note upon ver. 14. 

And to the strangers that sojourn among you.) Foreigners 
never before had the privilege of purchasing or possessing 
any inheritance among the Jews; so this mystically de- 
notes the incorporating the gentiles into the same church 
with the Jews: making them fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body with them, by the gospel, Ephes. iii. 6. 

They shall have inheritance with you amoug the tribes of 
Israel.| In whatsoever tribe they sojourn, as it is expressed 
in the next verse. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This Jast chapter contains a description of the several por- 
tions of land belonging to each tribe: together with the 
portions allotted to the sanctuary, city, suburbs, and 
prince: as also the measure and gates of the new city. 


Ver. 1. FF ROM the north end to the coast of the way of 
Hethion.| As the description of the limits, or boundaries 
of the land, began on the north side, (xlvii. 15, &c.) so the 
portion of that tribe, to whom the most northern lot fell, is 
first named, which is Dan. : 

For these are his sides, east and west.) These are the 
boundaries belonging to that tribe, from the east point near 
Mount Libanus and Gilead, to the west point, which is 
bounded by the Mediterranean Sea. (See xl vii. 15, &c.) 

Ver. 2. And by the border.of Dan, from the east side to 
the west side, a portion for Asher.] All along from the south 
side of Dan, measuring from east to west, shall the share 
of Asher be. 

Ver. 7. And by the border of Reuben—a portion for Ju- 
dah.| From the first verse to the seventh, the situation of 
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seven of the twelve tribes is described, which were placed 
on the north side of the holy portion, the length of Judea, 
from north to south, being divided into twelve equal parts; 
(see xlvii. 14.) beside the allotment for the holy portion, 
and for the prince ; and the city and temple being placed 
where they stood formerly, there must be seven shares on 
the north side of that allotment, and but five on the south 


side; for Jerusalem did not stand in the middle of the 


holy land, but more towards the south, as may appear to 
any one that consults the map of Judea. 

But for the fuller explaining this difficulty, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that Judah's portion lay nearest to that 
which was allotted for the pricsts and sanctuary, to be a 
barrier and defence to them against the invasion of Gog 
and Magog, or any other enemies. 

It is the opinion of some Icarned men, that so slated 
a description of the several portions allotted to each tribe 
relates to the Jews’ settlement in their own country after 
their conversion; several passages in the prophets looking 
that way (sce the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh chapters 
of this prophecy): but without laying too great a stress upon 
this opinion, we may fairly suppose some mystical sense 
contained under this description. The twelve tribes denote 
the pure Christian church in the New Testament. (Sce 
Luke xxii. 30. Rev. vii. 4, &c.) Twelve is a hieroglyphi- 
cal number in the same book, denoting the true church, 
built upon the doctrine of the twelve apostles. (See Rev. 
xn. 1. xxi. 14.) By the same analogy, the number of a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, Rev. vii. 4. xiv. 1. 
signifies the church of pure Christians, wlio continue stead- 
fast in the apostolical doctrine, twelve being the square 
root, out of which that number ariseth: so this dlvision of 
the land, among the twelve tribes, may imply, that all true 
Christians shall be equally sharers in the privileges of the 
gospel. 

Ver. 8. And by the border of Judah, from the east side 
unto the west side, shall be the offering which ye shall offer of 
five-and-twenty thousand reeds in breadth.] Next to the 
border of Judah, which runs in Iength from cast to west, 
shall be the offering ye shall sct apart for the service 
of God, (xlv.1.) The word reeds is not.in the original, 
either here or in that text; and we may morc probably un- 
derstand the measure in both places of cubits. (Sce the 
note there.) 

And in length as one of the other parts [are] from the east 
side to the west side.) Which was likewise five-and-twenty 
thousand, according to the dimensions of the holy portion 
set down, xlv.1.6. For the oblation was to be four- 
square, consisting of five-and-twenty thousand, multiplied 
by five-and-twenty thousand. (Scc ver. 20. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 9. The oblation that ye shall offer unto the Lord 
shall be of five-and-twenty thousand in length, and ten thou- 
sand in breadth.| This shall be set apart for the sanctuary, 
and the most holy place, and the pricsts’ houses. (See 
xlv. 3, 4.) 

Ver. 10. Towards the north fi ve-and-twenty thousand in 
length, and towards the west ten thousand in breadth, &c.| 
The dimensions from cast to west are called by the name 
of breadth here, but of length ver. 8. And so they truly 
are, as may appcar from the plan of the whole, described 
in the notes upon the forty-fifth chapter: but if we suppose 
that space of ground, which is expressed by the breadth in 
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one place, to be called by the name of length in another, 
there will be no impropricty in the expression; because in 
an exact square, as the whole compass of ground is pane 
supposed to be, all sides are equal. 

Ver. 11. It shall be for the priests that are sanetifi # of 
the sons of Zadok.] See xliv. 10. 15. 

As the Levites went astray.] Or, As the other Levites went 
astray: so the word other is supplied ver. 8. The Le- 
vites denote, in general, the sons of Levi, so as to compre- 
hend the priests too.. (See ver. 22.) Many of these had 
defiled themselves with idolatry; for which crime they were 
to be degraded from the honours and privileges due to 
those priests who had continued faithfal in their office. 
(See the note upon xliv. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 12. And this oblation—shall be unto them a ec 
most hol y.] As all things dedicated to God were. (See 
Ley. xxvii. 28.) 

By the border of the Levites.] It shall lie next to the por- 
tion of the Levites, which lay southward, between the 
priests’ and the city’s portion. (See the scheme placed at 
the forty-fifth chapter.) 

Ver. 13. And over against the hpi of the priests, . the. 
Levites shall have five-and-twenty thousand in length, &c.] 
It might be better translated, just by the border of the 
priests, or beside the border of the priests, as the word 
leummath is translated in our English Bible, x. 19. xi. 22. 
The words import, that the border of the Levites ran pa- 
rallel to that of the priests : and to the same sensc the word 
should be translated in the fifteenth, eighteenth, and’twenty- 
first verses of this chapter. (Sec the note upon xl. 18.) 

Ver. 14. They shail not sell of tt, netther exchange, nor 
alienate the first-fruits of the land, &c.] It being God’s 
portion, they were not to sell nor part with it upon any pre- 
tence of advantage, or greater convenience. ‘This portion 
of land is called the first-fruits, as it is styled an oblation, 
ver, 8. 12. to denote that the whole land was God's pro- 
perty. (See the note upon xlv. 1.) 

Ver. 15. And the five thousand that are leftin the breadth, 
over against [or beside, see ver. 13.] the five-and-twenty 
thousand.| Which was the portion assigned to the Levites, 
ver. 13. This five thousand, added to the five-and-twenty 
thousand in length, and two ten thousands in breadth, men- 
tioned ver. 10, makes up a square of fiye- -and-twenty sR 
sand every way. (Sce ver, 20.) 

Shall be for a profane place for the city, &c.] See st 6, 
It is called a profane place comparatively, because it was 
not so holy as the temple and the sanctuary, (See the note 
upon xlii. 20.) 

And the city shall be in the midst thereof.] A square piece 
of ground, of four thousand and five hundred cubits on 
every side, shall be taken out of the middle of the five-and- 
twenty thousand cubits in length, for the area of the city, 
(ver. 16.) 

Ver. 16. And these shall be the measures thereof ; the north 
side four thousand and five hundred, &c.| It shall be an 
equilateral square, every side being exactly of the samc 
measure, consisting in all of cightcen thousand measures. 
(See ver, 35.) 

Ver. 17. And the SPaashe of the city shall be towards the 
north two hundred and fifty, and towards the south tivo hun- 
dred and fifty, &c.] These dimensions of the suburbs, added 
to those of the city, make the whole arca an equilaterl 
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square, of five thousand eubits on every side; adding five 
hundred in breadth, and five hundred in length, to the four 
thousand five hundred.cubits, which was the compass of 
the city. 

Ver..18. And the residue in length, over against {or be- 
side, see ver. 13.] the oblation of the holy portion, shall be 
ten thousand eastward, and ten thousand westward.) These 
two dimensions of ten thousand in length, both eastward 
and westward, remain on each side of the area, which is 
five thousand cubits square, and set apart for the site of 
the city. 

It shall be over against [or beside] the oblation of the holy 
portion.| It shall join to the Levites’ portion, both on the 

east and west side; and it:shall lie parallel with the two 
portions belonging to the priests and Levites. (Consult the 
scheme: placed above.) 

And the increase thereof shail be for food to them that 
serve in the city.] That perform inferior offices in the city. 
The priests and Levites having a large portion already 
assigned for their sustenance. 

Ver. 19. And they that serve the city shall serve it out of 
all the tribes of Israel.|:' This service being a burden, it is 
fit that all the tribes should-bear their part in it. 

Ver. 20. All the obiation ‘shall’ be five-and-twenty thou- 
sand by five-and-twenty thousand.} Five-and-twenty thou- 
sand in length multiplied by five-and-twenty thousand: in 
- breadth, (See ver. 10.) 

Ye shall offer the oblation four-square.] So the heavenly 
Jerusalem is’ described as lying four-square, Rev. xxi. 16. 
a square figure being the emblem of perpetuity, strength, 
and solidity. (Compare xlii.'16. 20.) 

A great part of the wisdom of the’ eastern. nations was 
wrapped up in hicroglyphical emblems and numbers. ‘The 
symbols of Pythagoras are a remarkable instance of this 
sort ‘of ancient learning. This method God hath thought 
fit to make use of to discover some mysterious trutlis in: His 
word ; such as perhaps he thinks not convenient to be more 
clearly revealed till its proper time and season: intending 
by such obscure hints to encourage men’s searching into 
the more abstruse parts of the Scriptures, and to:shew that 
all human knowledge may be made subservient to Divine. 

The text before us, compared with its parallel in the 
forty-second chapter of this prophecy and in the Revela- 
tion, plainly shews that a square is‘an emblematical figure. 
In like manner the number twelve is a sacred number, as I 
observed upon ver. 7. and the learned Mr. Potter, in his 
book of the Number 666, hath witb great acuteness recon- 
ciled the twelve thousand furlongs, the measure of the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation, with the measures of Ezckiel 
here, by interpreting them of solid measures, and extract- 
ing the root of each of them. 

‘With the possession of the city.] Or, the land assigned for 
the site of the city: which was a square of five thousand 
cubits; and being added to the portion of the priests and 
Levites, made their twice ten thousand to be five-and- 
twenty thousand in breadth. (Sce ver. 10. 15.) 
~ Ver. 21. And the residue shall be for the prince, on the 
one side and on the other of the holy oblation, and of the 
possession of the city.| The prince’s part shall be extended 
both on the east and west side of the several allotments be- 
longing to the priests, the Levites, andthe city. .The par- 
ticular extent of the prince’s portion is not here‘specified, 
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but it is computed by some to contain above. four times as 
much as those allotments. (Sce the note upon ver. 22.) 

. Over against the five-and-twent¢ thousand of the oblation: 
towards the east border, and westward over against the five- 
and-twenty thousand towards the west border.) The particle 
el-pené, translated over against, is rendered before in the pa- 
rallel text, xlv. 7. and thus interpreted’ makes the sense 
clearer ; the words then importing, that the prince’s' portion 
ran along eastward and westward, like a frontier before 
the holy portions. (See the forementioned scheme.) 

Over against the portions for the prince: aud it shall be 
the holy oblation, &c.] Our translation hath rendered the 
latter part of this verse very imperfectly: which should be 
thus translated : Beside these [or joining to these] portions, 
(so leummath signifies, see ver. 13.) shall be that belonging 
to the prince: and this shall be the holy oblation, and the 
sanctuary of the house shall be in the midst thereof. The 
last part of the sentence is only a recapitulation of whatis 
said more at large, ver. 8. 

Ver. 22. Moreover, from.the possession of the Levites, and 
from the possession of the city, being in the midst of ‘that 
which is the prince’s.| The words might be more plainly 
translated thus, Moreover beyond the possession of the Le- 
vites, and beyond the possession of the city—to this sense : 
that. the possession belonging to the priests, and Levites, 
(see ver. 11.) and the city, were bounded on the cast:and 
west side with the prince’s portion: so those lay in the mid- 
dle, and this beyond them. ‘The Hebrew particle ain sig- 
nifies beyond, in several places: examiples of which may be. 
seen in Noldius, p. 564. 

Between the border of Judah, and the border of Benjamin, 
Shall be for the prince.] The border of Judah was extended 
from east to west, next to the holy portion on the north side, 
(see ver. 1.8.) The portion of Benjamin. lay from east to 


- west next the allotment set apart for the city, on the south 


side, (ver. 23. 28.) The soveral portions allotted for the 
priests, the Levites, and‘ the city, extended only to the 
length of five-and-twenty thousand cubits from east to west: » 
so that whatever ground ran in a parallel line eastward 
and westward beyond that boundary, even to the land’s- 
end, belonged to the prince: and supposing the whole 
country to be sixty miles in breadth (as St. Jerome reckons 
it from Joppa to Jordan, Epist. ad Dardanum), and the 
holy portion about seven miles square, (see the note upon 
xlv. 1.) there will remain above six-and-twenty miles both 
on the east and west side for the prince’s share. . (See the 
scheme placed at the forty-fifth chapter.) 

Ver. 23. As for the rest of the tribes, from east to west, 
Benjamin shall have a portion.| The portion assigned to 
Judah was situate next to the holy portion on the north 
side. (See ver. 1.8.) The portion assigned to Benjamin 
lay next to the ground allotted for the ‘city on the south 
side. (See ver. 28.) All these allotments run from east 
to west in Iength, and from north to south in breadth. © 

Ver. 24—27. And by the border of Benjamin, &c.} In 
these verses the four remaining tribes have their allotments 
assigned them, lying on the south side of the holy portion. 
These appointments are not laid out with any regard to the 
division of the land made in Joshua’s time; for here a 
platform of a new church and state is:set forth. 

Ver. 28. And by the border of Gad, at the south stde— 
the border shall be towards the great sea.| This is a dcserip- 
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tion of the southermost borders of the land, extending And the name of the city from that day shall be, The Lord 
by the south and west to the Mediterranean Sea. (See | 2s there.] Jerusalem was formerly called the city of God, 


xlvii. 19.) (Psal. Ixxxvii. 3.) and the city of the great King, (Psal. 
Ver. 29. This is the land which ye shall divide by lot,&c.] | xivili. 2.) But in this New Jerusalem, God shall dwell in 
See xIvii. 14. 22. a more glorious manner, and make it the place of his per- 


Ver. 30. And these are the goings out of the city, on the’, petual residence. \So that every part of that city shall be 
north side, &c.] ‘The same measures of the city are already ‘honoured with evident tokens of the Divine presence ; and 
set forth, (ver. 16.) beginning with those:on the north side, | every member of it being dedicated to God’s service, and 
as the general division of the land doth. (See ver. 1.) becoming a habitation of God through his Spirit, shall 

Ver. 31. And the gates of the city shall be after the names | have some degree of the holiness of the temple, where God 
of the tribes of Israel;] The same description is given of | had placed his name, (1 Kings viii. 29. compare with Rev. 
the gates of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12, 13. to sig- | xxi. 22.) This isin a lower degree fulfilled in all good 
nify that all true Israelites have their share in this heavenly | Christians, who are called the temples of the living God, 
city, and a right to enter into it, (Rev. xxii. 14.) 2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 5. and a habitation of God through 

Ver. 35. And it was round about eighteen thousand mea- | the Spirit , Eph. ii. 22. 
sures.| See ver. 16. , ) 
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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE PROPHECY OF DANIEL, 


AND 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS- 


emg — 


TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
WILLIAM, 


LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; 


PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN ; AND ONE OF IIS 
MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


a 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


Havine had the honour to offer some former parts of 
my Commentary upon the Prophets to your Grace, I beg 
leave to lay this last and finishing part of my design at 
your Grace’s feet, humbly entreating your favourable ac- 
ceptance of my sincere endeavours to give what light I 
could to this important part of the Holy Writings. 

The obscurity which is found in some passages of these 
prophecies, particularly in those of Daniel, hath exercised 
the thoughts of inquisitive men, in the foregoing ages of 
the church. But we, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come, seem to have an advantage above those that went 
before us: forasmuch as it may be reasonably supposed, 
that the nearer the events foretold are to their accomplish- 
ment, the greater light several providential occurrences 
may afford to the predictions themselves. 

The prophecy of Daniel is an undeniable proof of an 
overruling Providence, that changes times and seasons, that 
removeth one government, and setteth up another. For what 
foresight was able so exactly to describe the orderly suc- 
cession of the four great monarchies, but that of the Eternal 
Mind, whose wisdom reacheth from one end to another 
mightily, and sweetly orders all things? Who declares the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient times things which 
are not yet come to pass; saying, My counsel shall stand, 
and Iwill do all my pleasure. 

That holy Prophet was adomed with such extraordinary 
endowments, as seldom are found in one person: being 


not only honoured with the gift of prophecy, but likewise 
advanced to bear rule over kingdoms, by reason of that 
excellent spirit which was found in him: this might afford 
me a proper occasion to draw a parallel between his and 
your Grace’s accomplishments, which have qualified you 
to sustain the highest office in the church, and the greatest 
trusts in the state. But I shall forbear pursuing this sub- 
ject, being well assured that your Grace takes greater 
satisfaction in performing worthy deeds, than hearing the 
report of them proclaimed by others: and shall conclude 
with my hearty prayers, that your Grace may also resem- 
ble the felicity of Danie], in enjoying a long and pros- 
perous life here, and may then be translated to an endless 
happiness hereafter. 


T am, may it please your Grace, 
Your Grace’s most dutiful and obedient servant, 
WILLIAM LOWTH. 








CONCERNING THE 


AUTHOR AND THE SUBJECT 


OF THE ENSUING 


PROPHECY. 


a 


Tue prophet Daniel was descended of the royal family 
of the kings of Judah; so that in the captivity of himself 
and his companions was fulfilled that prophecy of Isaiah, 
that the king's issue should be eunuchs, or ofticers, to the king 
of Babylon. (Isa. xxxix. 7.) The later Jews do not reckon 
Daniel among the prophets; but herein they contradict the 
sense of the more ancient ones, and particularly of Josephus, 
who calls him one of the greatest of the prophets, and saith, 
that he did not only foretell future things, which was common 
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fo him with other prophets, but also prefixed a time for thetr 
coming to pass. (Antiq. lib. x. cap.12.) Our Sayiour’s 
authority is decisive in this matter, who expressly calls 
Daniel a prophet, Matt. xxiv. 15. wherein he likewise 
spoke the sense of the Jews of that time. And if we con- 
sider the important subject of some of his prophecies, 

wherein he plainly points out the time of Christ’s coming 
and sufferings, and the large extent of others of them, giving 
an account of the succession of four monarchies unto the 
end of the world, he may justly be reckoned among the first 
of that order. Daniel and St. John had both of them the 
honour of being persons greatly beloved by God and Christ: 

(compare Dan. x. 11. with John xiii. 23.) so the latter, in 
his Revelation, doth more distinctly unfold those events 
which the former foretells in general terms, as Mr. Mede has 
observed. (See his Works, p. 787.) 

This prophecy is writ partly in Hebrew, and partly in 
Chaldee: for which this reason may be assigned; that those 
parts of it in which the Babylonian empire was concerned 
were writ in their language, viz. from ii. 4. to the end of the 
seventh chapter; a great part of which was probably entered 
into their public registers. (See a like instance, Esth. 
i. 23, 

St. ; erome tells usin the preface to his Commentary upon 
Daniel, that Porphyry had the boldness to affirm, that the 
prophecies of Daniel relating to the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, (chap. xi.) were written after the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes: this was plainly granting the truth of the mat- 
ters of fact therein contained, as St. Jerome observes; and 
the falsity of his assertion clearly appears from hance, that 
_this prophecy was translated into Greek a hundred years 
before Antiochus’s time, and that translation was in the 
hands of the Egyptians, who had no kindness either for 
the Jews or their religion. Nay, farther, the prophecies of 
Daniel foretelling the great successes of Alexander, (viii. 
5. xi. 3.) were shewed to Alexander himself by the Jews, 
who thereupon obtained several privileges from him, as Jo- 
sephus informs us, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8. 

Daniel lived in great favour under Nebuchadnezzar and 
his succéssors in the Babylonian monarchy ; his extraor- 
dinary merits continued him in the same degrce of favour 
under Darius and Cyrus, the two first Persian monarchs : 
and, as Josephus observes (ubz supra), ‘‘ he was the only 
prophet that enjoyed a great share of worldly prosperity.” 
He must needs havc lived to a great age, it being near se- 
venty years from the date of his first prophecy (ii. 1.) to 
that of his last, (x. 1.) Our learned chronologer, Bishop 
Lloyd, supposes him to have been carried into captivity, 
when he was about twenty years old: about ten years after 
we find him famed for his piety and wisdom, as appears 
from Ezek. xiv. 14. xxviii.3. His last vision was in the 
third year of Cyrus, (Dan. x. 1.) at which time he was about 
nincty-four years of age, and it is not likely he lived much 
longer. 

There necd not any thing be said concerning the three 
additions to Dantel, viz. The Song of the three Children, the 
History of Susannah, and of Bel and the Dragon: since 
they manifestly appear to have been the productions of 
Hellenists of later times, and accordingly are rejected as 
apocryphal, by St. Jerome, in the prefaces to his transla- 
tion, and to his Commentary on Daniel, and by other an- 
cient writers. 
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CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 
The first chapter gives an account of the captivity of Da- 
niel, and his companions, together with the manner of 
their education under the king of Babylon. 


Ver. 1. In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem.] The prophet Jeremiah makes the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar coincident with the fourth year of J ehoiakim, 
and from thence begins the date of the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity: (see Jer. i. 11. xxv. 1.) but here Daniel speaks of 
Nebuchadnezzar as king of Babylon in the third year of 
Jehoiakim. To this objection Dr. Prideaux gives an easy 
answer: (Script. Connex. par. i. p. 60: edit. 8vo.) That 
Daniel begins his computation from the time that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was sent by his father on the expedition against 
Pharaoh-Nechoh, king of Egypt, which was towards the lat- 
ter end of thethird year of Jehoiakim. In the beginning of 
the following year he conquered the Egyptians, which was 


‘the fourth year of Jehoiakim; (see Jer. xlvi. 2.) and in 


the latter end of the same year he came and besieged Jeru- 


‘salem in the ninth month, according to the Jews’ account, 


who to this day keep a fast, on the eighteenth day of that 
month, in memory of this taking of Jerusalem. At which 
time Jchoiakim became tributary to the king of Babylon, 
and consequently the seventy years of captivity and vassal- 
age to Babylon began. 

It has been observed in the notes upon Jer. xxv. 1. that 
the Scripture account of the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
rcign anticipates the computation of Ptolemy’s Canon two 
years, which two years Nebuchadnezzar reigned with his 
father, as Josephus informs us from Berosus, Antiq. lib. x. 
cap. 11. 

Ver. 2. And the Lord gave Jehoiakim into his hand.] He 
took Jehoiakim prisoner, and put him in chains, with a de- 
sign to carry him to Babylon: but he having humbled him- 
self, and submitted to become his tributary, he was restored 
to hiskingdom. (Comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 1. 2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) 

And part of the vessels of the house of God.| See 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 7. compared with Dan. v. 2,3. Some of the vessels 
were still left, which Nebuchadnezzar seized when he car- 
ried Jeconiah captive.. (See 2 Kings xxiv.13. Jer. xxvii. 
19, 20.) : 

Into the land of Shinar.] This was the original name of 
the country about Babylon, (Gen. xi. 2.) and it was still 
called by this name in some places of the prophets. (See 
Isa. xi. 11. Zech. v.11.) 

And he brought the vessels into the treasure-house of his 
god.| Of the idol Bel: (see Jer. 1. 2.) from whence they 
were taken by Cyrus, and delivered to Zerubbabel, (Ezra 
i. 7,8.) To this agrees the testimony of Berosus apud Jo- 
sephum, (Antig. lib. x. cap. 11.) who tells us, “‘ That Ne- 
buchadnezzar adorned the temple of Bel with the spoils 
of war which he had taken in that expedition.” 

Ver. 3. And the king spake unto Ashpenaz, master of the 


eunuchs.] One of the chief officers of his palacc; the officers 


that attended about the persons of the eastern kings 
being commonly cunuchs: a custom still practised in the 
Ottoman court. 
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That he should bring certain of the children of Israel, and 
of the king’s seed, &c.] The swords may be better translated, 
even of the king's seed; the conjunction copulative being 
often used by way of explication. (See Noldius’s Con- 
cordance, p. 276. and the note upon Isa. li. 19.) And thus 
Tsaiah’s prophecy was punctually fulfilled, xxxix. 7. as hath 
been observed in the Preface. 

Ver. 4. Children in whom was no blemish, we.) He was 
direeted to mako choice of such as had the best aecom- 
plishments both of body and mind, and were fit to give at- 
tendance in a king’s court. The word yeladim, children, is 
used in Scripture of ‘such as, are past the years of child- 
hood, as we now distinguish the parts of man’s life. It is 
applied to Rehoboam’s counsellors, 1 Kings xii. 8. who 
‘cannot be thought mere children, since Rehoboam himself 
was of an advanced age. “Nor can we suppose Daniel and 
his companions less than twenty years of age at this time, 
as may be concluded from their being put into considerable 
posts in the government in a short time after, (ii. 48, 49.) . 

Whom they might teach the learning .and tongue of the 
Chaldeans.| Besides.the study of politics and the art of 
war, the learning chiefly valued among them was astrology, 
or the knowledge of the heavenly motions, the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, and architecture. (See the notes upon ver. 
17, 20.) 

_ The tongue of the Chaldeans.] The same was likewise 
called the Syrian language. (See ii. 4.) 

Ver. 5. And the king appointed them a daily provision of 
the king’s meat, &c.] In like manner it was a custom of the 
Persian kings to feed their domesties with the remainder 
of their own tables. (See Athenzus, lib. iv. cap. 10.) 

Ver. 7. He gave unto Daniel the name of Belteshazzar, 
&c.] According to the name of his god, as Nebuchadnez- 
zar himself derives the werd, iv. 8. So the name was de- 
rived from Bel, the ebief idol of Babylon, as Nebuehadnez- 
zar had his-own name from Nebo, another of their idols, 
mentioned Isa. xlvi. 1. and Evil-Merodach, his successor, 
was named from their idol Merodach, Jer. 1. 2. It is pro- 
bable that the other names imposed upon Daniel’s com- 
_panions, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were derived 
from some of their idols. Misael,a word derived from El, 
the name of the true Ged, may prebably have been changed 
into Meshach, beeause Sac was an idol worshipped by the 
Chaldeans. (Sce the note upon Jer. xxv. 26.) 

Ver. 8. But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, &c.] 
It was the custom of most nations, before their meals, to 
make an oblation of some part of what they ate and drank 
to their gods, as a thankful acknowledgment, that every 
thing they enjoyed was their gift. These oblations were 
_ called prosicie and libamina among the Romans; so that 
every entertainment had something in it of the nature of a 
sacrifice. This praetice generally prevailing, made Daniel 
and his friends look upon the provisions coming from the 
king’s table as no better than meats offered to idols, and, 
by being so offcred, to be accounted unclean and. polluted. 
(See Ezek. iv. 13. Hos. ix. 3. compare with Acts xv. 20.) 
[The portion of the king’s meat.| ‘The word in the Hebrew 
is path-bag: from whenee Scaliger derives ‘the word 
ror{Bactc, mentioned in Athenzus as a dish served up to 
the table of the Persian kings, being a mixture of corm and 
wine together. See his notes upon Eusebius, p. 112.] 


_phets. 


regular motions of the heavenly bodies. 
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~ Ver. 9. Now God had brought Daniel into favour with 
the prince of the eunuchs.] See a like instance of God’s 
care over Joseph, when he was a poor captive and pri- 
soner, and destitute of all friends to support or comfort 
him: Gen. xxxix. 11. and compare Psal. evi. 46. 

Ver. 10. Than the children of 1 your sort.| Or, Of your 
age; for so the word gile signifies in the Arabic, and “4 
this sense the Greek translation understands it. 

Ver. 12. Let them give us pulse to eat.) The Hebrew 
word zeronim signifies all sorts of garden roots or rt 
(Sce Isa. Ixi. 11.) 

Ver. 17. God gave them knowledge and skill i in all leah 


ing and wisdom.| In all sorts of learning and knowledge: 
‘so that it became a proverb, Thou art wiser than Daniel, 
Ezek. xxviii. 3. They were particularly skilful in those 
parts of the Chaldean learning which were really useful, 


and might recommend them to the favour of the kings both 
of Babylon and Persia, and qualify them for places of 


‘trust under them. So Moses’s education in the Egyptian 


learning, (Acts vii. 22.) fitted him to be a Mat of God's 


people. 


And Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams.) 


It was an opinion generally received in the early ages of 


the world, that dreams, when they were attended with 
unusual cireumstances, did portend or signify some fu- 
ture event. This subject Tully handles at large in his 
first book de Divinatione, and alleges some very remark- 


able instances of that kind. Homer speaks the general 


sense of his own age, when he saith, xat yap 7’ dvap ek Arde 
ory: even a dream comes from God. The authority of 
Joseph is still more ancient, who saith, Do not interpreta- 
tions [of dreams} come from God? (Gen. xli. 8.) The next 


_ evidence, in point of antiquity, is the book of Job, where 


Eliphaz relates a night-vision he himself had, whith in- 


‘structed him in a truth of great importance, (Job iv. 12, 
 &e. xxxili. 14, 15.) 
yea, twice to: men—in a dream, in a vision of the night: 


Elihu affirms, that God speaks once, 


whieh, indeed, was the common way by which God revealed 
his will to the patriarehs of old, and afterward to the pro- 
(See Gen. xxviii. 12, &e. xxxi. 11. Numb. xii. 6.) 
To descend to later times, the son of Sirach; when he dis- 


‘courses of the vanity of dreams, yet makes this ‘exception, 


Unless they be sent from the Most High, (Eeelus. xxxiv. 
1. 6.) 

Ver. 18. At the end of the ini that the king had said he 
should bring them in.] At the end of three years. (See 
ver. 5.) * 

Ver. 19. Therefore they stood before the king.| They 


‘were in continual attendance in’ the king’s court. So 


Joseph stood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 46. The same ex- 


pression is used of Elijah and Jeremiah, as God’s servants 


and messengers, 1 Kings xvii. 1. Jer. xv. 19. and the Le- 
vites are said to stand before the congregation, to ld 
to them, Numb. xvi. 9. 

Ver. 20. He found them ten times better than all the magi- 
cians and astrologers that were in all his realm.} The words 
may be understood of those that employed themselves in 
the lawful search of natural causes and effects, and of the 
For when Daniel 
made intercession to the captain of the guard, that the wise 
men of Babylon might not be slain, (ii. 24.) we cannot sup- 
pose all of them were such as studied unlawful arts and 
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_ sciences, since he himself was afterward made master or 
head over them: (ii. 48.) and if no part of the Chal- 


dean learning might lawfully be studied, they that would 


not defile themselves with the king’s meat, would have re- 
fused to he instructed in that way of education which he 
had appointed, as St. Jerome observes upon ver. 8. In 
like ‘manner, the wise men mentioned Matt. ii. 1. called 
Mayoi in the original, may be supposed such as employed 
themselves in ohserving . the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and might reasonably suppose that the new star 
they had seen, in that region of the heavens which the as- 
trologers appropriated to Judea, did portend the birth of 
that Prince whom, the Jews expectcd should be horn about 
this time, and had ‘spread such an expectation over a 
great part of the world: as a learned prelate hath lately 
shewed, in his Defence of Christianity from the ancient 
Prophecies, chap. 1. 

[Astrologers.] The word in the Hebrew is Ascaphin, 
which coming near in sound to the Greek Zogo?, hath made 
some conjecture that it was derived from thence. But the 
true derivation of it is either from the verb tsapha, or 
sapha, signifying to view carefully, from whence comes 
the word tsophim, watchmen, aname given.to the prophets: 
or else from tsaphah, to hide, from whence the author of 
Ecelesiasticus derives the Greek sophia ; wisdon, saith he, 
is according | to her name, and shé is not manifest unto 
many: (vi. 22.) Sec the Bishop of Coventry and Litch- 
field’s Vindication, book i. chap..1. sect. 2.] 

-Ver, 21: And Daniel continued even to the first year of 
king Cyrus.] He lived to see the overthrow of the Baby- 
lonish monarchy by Cyrus: which made way for the :ful- 
filling of Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning the seventy weeks, 
in the return of the Jews from their captivity; which was 
accomplished in the first year of king Cyrus: (Ezra i. 1.) 
for the accomplishment of which prophecy we find Daniel 
very solicitonus, ix. 1, 2. This being so remarkable a 
year, the text takes notice that Daniel lived so long: not 
but that he lived longer, at least till the third year of Cyrus, 
as.appears from x.1. The word unto, or until, does not 
always exclude the time following the period mentioned. 
(See Psal. cx. 1. cxii. 8.) : 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 


An aecount of Nebuehadnezzar’s dream, the substance of 
which he had forgot, and the wise men of Chaldea could 
not relate to him: who are thereupon threatencd with 
death: Daniel rescucs them from that imminent danger, 
relates the dream to the king, and interprets it of the four 


great monarchies; and how, in the latter times of thc . 


fourth, God would set up the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Upon this the king advances him and his friends to con- 
siderable posts of honour. 


Ver.1. Anp in the second year of the reign of king Ne-- 


buchadnezzar.| This was the fourth year of his reign, ac- 


cording to the Scripture computation: (see the note upon | 
1.1.) for above: three years must have been expired since | 


the time of Daniel’s captivity. (See i. 5. 8.) But Daniel, 
writing the following history in Chaldee for the use of the 
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- Chaldeans, follows that computation of time which was in 


use among them. 

Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams.) Though it was but 
one continued dream, it contained divers scenes of affairs ; 
being a description of the sucecssion of the four mo- 
pee anal whieh were to continue, under different | forms, 
unto the end of the world. 

And his sleep brake from him.| Or, Went Y hans him, asa 
like phrase is rendered, vi.18. The preposition al, some- 
times signifies from, as Noldius shews i in several BSFARERS 
Concordance, p. 689. 

Ver. 2. Then the. king commanded to call the magicians 
and the astrologers.] See the note uponi. 20. Daniel and 
his companions did not appear among them: perhaps be- 
eause the Chaldeans despised them as youths and strangers, 
and would not have them thought equal in knowledge with 

themselves. 

And the sorcerers.) This-word is always taken in an 0 
sense by the holy writers, for. those that consult with evil 
spirits. 

And the Chaldeans.) The Chaldeans were so much ad- 
dicted to the study of the heavenly motions, and to make 
prognostications from thence, that the word Chaldean is 
used both in Greek and Latin writers for an astrologer. 

Ver. 4. Then spake the Chaldeans to the king i in Syriac.] 
The ancient Chaldee and the Syrian language were the 
same. (See Gen. xxxi. 47. 2. Kings xviii. 26. “Ezra iv. 7.) 
This language is found in its greatest purity in the books 
of Daniel and Ezra.. ‘The J ews, in the time of their capti- 
vity; mixed several. Hebrew words with the Chaldean lan- 
guage, and this is the Chaldee in which the Targums upon 
the law and the prophets. are writ, and is called the Hebrew 
tongue in the New Testament. The language spoken in 
Antioch, and other parts of Syria, .differs.as a dialect from 
the two former, and, being written in a different character, 
is what we now call Syriac. (See Bishop Walton, Prole- 
gom. xiii. ad Bibl. Polyglot. and Dr. Prideaux’s Connex. 
par. ii. p. 539. edit. 8vo.) 

The following part of the chapter from this verse is writ 
in Chaldee, and so on to the end of the seventh, chapter: 
the reasons of which see in the Preface. 

Ver. 5. Ye shall be cut in pieces.] A punishment, of 
which other places of Scripture make mention. (Sec 1 Sam. 
xv. 33. 1 Chron. xx. 3.) Our Saviour alludes to it, Matt. 
XXIV. Ol. 

And your house shall be ‘made a dunghill.| That there 
might be no remains left of their memory. (See Ezra vi. 11.) 

Ver. 6. But if ye shew the dream, and the interpretation 
thereof, ye shall receive gifts and rewards.] Suchas the king 
actually bestowed upon Danie}, after he, had interpreted 
the dream, ver. 48. (Compare v. 16.) 

Ver. 8. I know of a certainty that you would gain the 
time.| By importunately renewing your request that I would 
recollect my dream, you only protract the time, and delay 
the execution of the sentence pronounced against you, ver. 
o. Buying or redeeming the time is a proverbial expression, 
denoting men’s using their utmost cndeavours to free them- | 


sclyes out of some imminent danger or difliculty.; gaining 


time, being a considerable advantage to that purpose. (See 
the following verse.) In apie sense St. Paul uses the phrase, 
Ephes. v. 16. Colos. iv. 

Ver. 9. There is but one sae for you. ] The sentence of 
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death already pronounced shall certainly be put in exe- 
cution. 

For you have prepared lying and corrupt words to speak 
before me, till the time be changed.] Ye have only contrived 
feigned excuses to protract the time, in hopes that circum- 
stances might possibly alter, and so you might escape 
punishment. 

Ver. 11. And there is none other that can shew tt before 
the king, except that God, whose dwelling is not with flesh.] 
These Chaldeans undertook to foretell future events by their 
skill in the motions of the stars: and to explain dreams by 
some natural observations, such as are still to be seen in 
Artemidorus’s Oneiroeritics. Orif they pretended to have 
correspondence with spirits, they were the demons of a 
lower rank, who could not impart to them things so much 
above the compass of ordinary knowledge. (Compare ver. 
28. and v.11.) 

Ver. 12. For this cause the king was angry and very fu- 
rious, and commanded to destroy all the wise men of Baby- 
fon.) He might in his rage and fury not think of sending 
for Daniel; which made Daniel try to get admission to the 
king, (ver. 14, &c.) to prevent his own destruction, as well 
as that of the other wise men. 

' Ver.13. And they sought Daniel and his fellows to be 
slain.] 'Though they had not been summoned with the wise 
men of Chaldea. (See ver. 2.) 

Ver. 14. Then Daniel answered with counsel and wisdom 
to Arioch the captain of the king’s guard.] With whom he 
was in favour. (See i.9.) The Vulgar Latin translates 
the former part of the sentence thus; “'Tunc Daniel re- 
quisivit de lege et sententia,” Daniel inquired concerning 
the law and decree, which the king had made for destroy- 
ing the wise men. The word tenem, translated here wis- 
dom, usually signifies an edict, or public decree, set forth 
by authority. 

Ver. 16. Then Daniel went in, and desired of the king 
that he would give him time, &c.] The king’s anger was now 
abated, and withal the providence of God was visible, in 
inclining the king’s heart to allow Daniel that favour which 
he had before denied to the magicians, (ver. 8.) 

Ver. 18. That they would desire mercies of the God of 
heaven concerning this secret.| The danger equally threat- 
ened Daniel and his friends, therefore it was fit they should 
join in prayer for the averting of it. 

Ver. 19. Then was the secret revealed to Daniel in a 
night vision.| The same with a dream. (See Joh iv. 18. 
xxxiii. 15.) 

Ver, 20. For wisdom and might are his.] His wisdom 
appears in ordering the great affairs of the world, and his 
might or power in bringing them to pass. To the same 
purpose Jeremy styles him, great in counsel, and mighty in 
work, Jer. xxxii. 19. 

Ver. 21. And he changeth the times and the seasons, he 
removeth kings, and setteth up kings.] ‘The great changes 
of the world are brought to pass by removing kings, and 
translating their dominions to others: by raising some em- 
pires, and pulling down others. Of this, Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream that was then revealed to Danicl was a signal in- 
stance: which contained the succession of the four great 
monarchies of the world. The prophet speaks of the dis- 
posal of governments as one of God’s prerogatives, and 
the means whereby he brings to pass the most consider- 
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able changes which are wrought in the world. The 
Psalmist speaks to the same purpose, Psal. Ixxv. 6, 7. 
This is a very good reason to pérsuade men to submit to 
such changes and revolutions being brought to pass by 
Providence for great and wise reasons. (See iv. 17. Jer. 
xxvii. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 22. He knoweth what is in darkness, and the light 
dwelleth with him.] He knoweth the most secret things, 
while they yet lie hid in their causes, and can discover and 


bring them to light. (Compare y. 11. 14.) 


For thou hast made known unto us the king’s matter.} See 
the note upon ver. 36. | 

Ver. 24. Destroy not the wise men of Babylon.] Some of 
them might probably employ themselves in laudable studies, 
and searches after knowledge. (See the note upon i. 20.) 
However, here was no just cause given for putting them to 
death. 


Ver. 25. I have found a man of the captives of Judah, 


that will make known to the king the interpretation.] 


Daniel undertook to do it of his own accord, (ver. 24.) but 
this officer, according to the manner of courtiers, takes this 
opportunity of ingratiating himself to the king, as if the 
discovery of Daniel’s abilities in this kind was owing 
purely to his diligence. 

Ver. 27. The soothsayers.] This word is not met with be- 
fore among the several sorts of pretenders to wisdom 
among the Chaldeans, mentioned ver.2. The Chaldee word 
is gazerin, which some think answers the Latin @ruspices: 
who pretended to foretell events by tokens found in the en- 
trails of the living creatures which they sacrificed. 

The Greek translation which St. Jerome tells us was 
Theodotion’s, retains the Chaldce word, and reads yaZapy- 
vev, Which shews he did not understand the true import of 
that original. 

Ver. 28. But there is a God in heaven that revealeth se- 
crets.} Daniel assumes nothing to himself, but gives the 
glory to God alone, whose knowledge, as he tells the king, 
infinitely exceeds that of all the wise men of Chaldea, 
and of the gods or demons which they consulted or wor- 
shipped. 

And maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar what 
shall be in the latter days.) God only can certainly fore- 
know such future events as depend upon contingent causes, 
and the determination of man’s free-will. (See Isa. xli. 22, 
23.) The latter days very often signify the times of the 
Messias, called the dast times, orage of the world; (see the 
note upon Isa. ii. 2.) and so the expression may be under- 
stood here; for the prophecy contained in this vision 
reaches to the times when the kingdom of the Messias shall 
be set up. (See ver. 44. and compare x. 14.) 

Ver. 30. As for me, this secret is not revealed to me for 
any wisdom that £ have more than any living.} See ver. 
28. 36. 

But for their sakes who shall make known the interpreta- 
tion to the king.) That this may be a means for myself and 
my three friends to gain an interest in your majesty, the 
better to promote the glory of God, and to do kindnesses 
to our brethren of the captivity. This is the sense of the 
words if we follow the common translation: but I take the 
marginal reading to be the better interpretation, But for the 
intent that the interpretation may be made known to the 
king. ‘The verb transitive is often used for the impersonal. 
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(See the note upon Isa. xliv. 18.) Several instances of this 
kind are to be found in the book of en as ili. 4. iv. 16. 
dl. v. 20. xi. 21. 

Ver.31. Thou, O king, sawest, hes behold a great image. 
This image, whose brightness was excellent, stood before thee.] 
Grotius acutely observes, that this image appeared with a 
glorious lustre in the imagination of Nebuchadnezzar, whose 
mind was wholly taken up with admiration of worldly pomp 
and splendour: whereas the same monarchies were repre- 
sented to Daniel under the shape of fierce and wild beasts, 
chap. vii. as being the great supporters of idolatry and ty- 
ranny in the world. 

And the fort thereof was terrible. ] The success which 
accompanied their arms made them feared and dreaded by 
allthe world... 

Ver. 32. This image's head was of fine gold.] The Baby- 
lonian monarchy was arrived to the height of glory under 
Nebuchadnezzar: (see ver. 37,38.) who likewise improved 
and adorned the city of Babylon to such a degrec, as to 
make it one of the wonders of the world: as Dr. Prideaux 
shews at large, Connex. par. i. p. 94, &c. So this empire 
might justly be compared to a golden head. 

His breasts and his arms of silver.] The second monarchy 
of the Medes and Persians will be inferior to the first; (see 
ver. 39.) probably in respect of its continuance : the Baby- 
lonian monarchy, if we date its beginning from Ninus, hav- 
ing lasted above seven hundred years. 

Ibid. and Ver. 33. And his thighs of brass, his legs of iron.) 
These emblems denote the strength of the third and fourth 
monarchies, and the irresistible force with which they sub- 
dued their adversaries. Iron and brass are the emblems of 
streneth in the prophetical writings. (See ver. 39, 40. iv. 
15. vii. 19. Isa. xlv. 2. xlviii. 4.) 

Ver. 33. His feet part of iron, and eee of clay.} See ver. 
Al, 42. 

Ver. 34. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out with- 
out hands, which smote the image upon his feet-—and brake 
them to pieces.) A very proper representation how the whole 


image was destroyed: viz. by a great stone’s falling upon. 


the feet of the image, and breaking them to pieces, where- 
by the whole image was overturned, and broken to pieces. 
In like manner the kingdom of Christ, a kingdom of God’s 


own erecting, (see ver. 45.) shall break to pieces the fourth. 


and last monarchy, in which the remainders of the other 
three were comprehended: and shall at length put an end 
to all earthly rude, authority, and power, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The Jews unanimously agree, that by the stove is here 
meant the Messiah. (See the authorities collected in the 
Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield’s learned Defence of 
Christianity, p. 122.) 


Ver. 35. And became as the chaff of the summer thrashing-. 
floors—that no place was found for them.] There was no 


sign or remainder left of their former greatness. (Compare 
Psal. 1. 4. xxxvii. 10. Hos. xiii. 4.) The same expression 
is used by Isaiah, xli. 15. where speaking of the victory 


God will give to his church over its enemies, he. saith, . 
Thou shalt thrash the mountains, and make the hills as chaff:. 
thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall drive them away.. 
The expressions in both places allude to the thrashing-. 


floors in the eastern countries, which were usually placed 
on the tops of hills. (See 2 Chron. iii. 1.) 

And the stone that smote the image became a great moun- 
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tain, and filled the whole earth.) This denotes the advance- 
ment and increase of Christ’s kingdom, that it should from 
small beginnings proceed to fill the whole earth: as if a 
Thus Christ 
is described as going forth conquering, and to conquer, 
Rev. vi. 2... Mr. Mede hath very judiciously observed, 

(see his Works, p. 743.) that this kingdom is described here 
under two states or forms; the one may be called by way of 
distinction the kingdom of the stone, the other the kingdom 
of the mountain. The first commenced upon the erection 
of the fourth kingdom, while the statue continued on its 
feet; the other was to be manifest under its last and weakest 
state. Christ, the foundation of the church, is often de- 
scribed as a stone, (see Isa. xxviii. 16. Zech. iii. 9.) and 
the church in its flourishing estate is represented as a moun- 
tain. (Isa. ii. 2. Ezek. xx. 40. Rev. xxi. 10.) 

Ver. 36. We will tell the interpretation to the king.] An 
expression becoming the modesty of so good a man as 
Daniel : who allows. his friends a share in the honour of 
interpreting the dream, because the interpretation was ob- 
tained by their joint prayers to God. (See ver. 18. 23.) 

Ver. 37. Thou, O king, art a king of kings.) So Nebu- 
chadnezzar is styled, Ezek. xxvi. 7. because he had kings 
for his vassals and tributaries: such were J ehoiakim 
and Zedekiah, the former kings of Judah, (2 Kings xxiv. 
1.17.) The same title was afterward given to Artaxerxes 
king of Persia, Ezra vii. 12. 

Ver. 38. And wheresoever the ehsidnen of men dwell—. 
hath he made thee ruler over them ail ] The great monarchs 
assumed to themselves the title of being lords of the world: 
(see vi. 25. viii. 5.) so the word Oixoupévn, the world, com- 
monly signifies the Roman empire in the New Testament. 
(See Luke ii. 1. Acts xi. 29.) 

The beasts of the field and the fowls of heaven hath he 
given into thine hand.| The Greek adds, And the fish of the 
sea: whatever right thy suhjects can claim, cither in their 
possessions, or in any perquisites thereto belonging, is all 
held of thee, as the supreme lord. (Compare Jer. xxvii. 6.). 

Ver. 39. And after thee shall arise another kingdom in- 
ferior to thee.| See ver. 32. 

And another third kingdom of brass, (see ver. 32.) which 
shall reign over all the earth.) The Grecian monarchy shall. 
extend its conquests beyond the bounds of the preceding 
empires, even to those parts of the east, which none of the 
Persian monarchs had ever attempted to subdue. 

Ver. 40. And the fourth kingdom shail be strong as iron.] 
So it is represented as having great iron teeth, vii. 7. 19.. 
This fourth kingdom can be no other than the Roman em-. 
pire. Some commentators, indeed, have reckoned the em-. 
pire continued in Alexander’s successors, as a distinct 
kingdom from that which was set up by himself. But.no 
writer of the history of those times speaks of it as such: 
and this notion plainly contradicts the description which 
Daniel gives of that kingdom, chap. viii. There the pro- 
phet represents the third kingdom as it were set up by 
Alexander, and continued under his successors, under. tho 
figure of a goat having one great horn, and afterward, four 
others which stood up in its stead, (ver. 8.) and afterward 
expressly calls Alexander the first king, (ver..21.) and far-- 
ther tells us, (xi. 4.) that his kingdom shall be broken and 
divided towards the four winds of heaven. They that want 
farther satisfaction, may see more proofs of this point in 
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Mr. Mede’s dissertation upon this subject, p. 712. of his 
Works. 

The reason why the Spirit of God takes notice of these 
monarchies rather than any others, is, because God’s peo- 
ple were subjects to these monarchies as they succeeded 
one another: and in their succession, a line of time is car- 
ried on to the coming of Christ, who was to appear in the 
times of the fourth monarchy, and tho countries belonging 
to it were to be the chief seat of Christ’s kingdom: as Mr. 
Mede observes in the same dissertation. . 

And as iron that breaketh all these, shall it break in pieces 
and bruise.] Or, Even as iron that breaketh (all things), shall 
it break in pieces and bruise all these. 

Ver. 41. And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part 
of potter’s clay, and part of iron, the kingdom shall be di- 
vided.| The ten toes of the image signify the ten kings, who 
were in aftertimes to divide this kingdom among them- 
selves: denoted by tho ten horns of this fourth beast, men- 
tioned vii. 7. compared with Rev. xvii. 12. This partition 
of the Roman empire will divide its strength, and by con- 
sequence be a diminution of its power. 

- Ver. 42. And as the toes of the feet were part of tron, and 
part of clay, the kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly 
broken.] Or, hrittle. The sense of the words is more fully 
explained in the following verse. Some interpreters ex- 
plain them thus: That the chief power in these ten king- 
doms shall be partly secular, and partly ecclesiastical: and 
the encroaching of the ecclesiastical power upon the secu- 
lar, shall be the occasion of frequent clashings between 
them, to the weakening of both parties, and endangering 
their breaking to ‘pieces. 

Ver. 43. And whereas.thou sawest tron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall mingle themselves with the seed of men : but 
they shall not cleave one to another.] These ten kingdoms 
shall be a medley of people of different nations, laws, and 
customs: and although the kings of the several nations 
shall try to strengthen themselves by marriage-alliances 
into one another’s families, yet the diffcrent interests 
which they pursue will make them often engage in wars 
with each other, and thereby weaken the common strength. 

Ver. 44. And in the days of these kings.] .During the suc- 
cession’of these four monarchies, and in the times of the 
last of them. Compare ver. 34. where the stone cut out 
without hands, is said to smite theimageuponits feet, which 
part of the image denotes the fourth monarchy. 

The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed. | The kingdom of Chirist is described in 
Scripture as an everlasting kingdom: not like the king- 
doms of this world, subject to change and dissolution, but 
like the Author of it, cternal and unchangeable. (Sce vii. 
14, 27.) 

But it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms.| See ver. 34. 

Ver. 45. Forasmuch as thou sawwest that the stone was cut 
out of the mountain without hands, and that it brake in 
pieces the iron, &c.] There should not have been a full stop 
placed at the end of the last verse, as our translation is 
commonly pointed: the particle forasmuch shewing, that 
the sense of this verse depends upon the foregoing words, 
as in ver. 40,41. ‘The words shew the correspondence be- 
tween the several parts of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and 


the event thereby significd: that as the stone cut out.with-- 
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out hands overturned the image, and broke it to pieces; so 
a kingdom of God’s own erecting should put an end to all 
these earthly kingdoms. 

Phe stone was cut out of the [or a] mountain without 
hands.| The phrase without hands denotes it to be an act 
of God’s own immediate power, and brought to pass with- 
out the interposition of second causes. (Compare viii. 25.) 
So the heavenly body we are to receive at the resurrection, 
is called a building not made with hands, 2 Cor. v.1. The 
same expression is used concerning the heavenly taberna- 
cle, Heb. ix. 11.24. in opposition to buildings of human 
structure. In like manner, Christ at his coming into the 
world had a body prepared for him by the immediate ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. 

The great God hath made known to the hing, &c.] See 
ver, 28. 

Ver. 46. Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell on his face, 
and worshipped Daniel, and:commanded that they should 
offer an oblation and sweet odours unto hem.| Doing reve- 
rence by prostration is not-:only an act of worship paid to 
God, but often given to.kings and great men in the Old 
Testament, according to the custom of the eastern coun- 
tries. (See 2 Sam. ix. 6. xiv. 33.) It was likewise an 
expression of reverence paid to prophets, on the account 
of the sanctity of their office, and not refused by them. 
(See 1 Kings xviii.7.) Of this kind was probably the wor- 
ship paid by the leper to Christ, (Matt. viii. 2.) whom 
he took for a prophet. But when other. circumstances 
were added to it, which made it look like Divine worship, 
then it was refused to be accepted, as in the case of St. 
Peter, Acts x. 25. and of the angel, Rev. xix.10. The 
adoration here described, seems to have heen of the latter 
kind, being joined with offering incense, an act of worship 
peculiar to God alone. (See Ezra vi. 10.) For this reason 
it is highly probable that Daniel refused the honours of- 
fered to him, and put the king in mind that he should give 
God the glory, as we find he does in the following verse. 
Nebuchadnezzar seems in a sudden transport to have 
looked upon Daniel as having something more than human 
in him; (see iv. 8.) just as the barbarians thought of St. 
Paul, Acts XXviii. 6. 

Ver. A7. Of a truth it is that your God is a God of gods, 
and a Lord of kings.| Supcrior to all the gods or demons who 
are worshipped by men; the supreme Governor of the world, 
and Ruler of the kings and kingdoms init. (See ver. 21.) 

Ver. 48, Then the king made Daniel—ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon.] When the empire came under the 
government of the Medes and Persians, every province had 
a prince or ruler appointed over it, (vi.1.) This might 
probably have been practised before, only afterward im- 
proved ae the addition ‘of three presidents over the rest. 
(Ibid. ver. 2. and v. 7.) 

And chief of the governors over all the wise men of Baby- 
lon.| Sce the note upon i. 20. and compare iv. 9. vy. 11. 

Ver. 49. Then Daniel requested of the king, and he set 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon.] That they might be assisting to him, 
and partners in honour with him, by whose joint interces- 
sion this secret was revealed, (ver. 18.) 

But Daniel sat in the gate of the king.) He was a con- 
stant attendant at the king’s court. (Sec Esth. ii. 19, 21. 
iii. 2.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The history of the miraculous deliverance of Daniel’s three 
friends out of the fiery furnace, into which they were cast, 
because they refused to worship the gelden image which 
king Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 


Ver. 1. N: EBUCHADNEZZAR made an image of gold, 
the height whereof was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
six cubits.| 'This image was set up probably in honour of 
Bel, whom Nebuchadnezzar worshipped as his. tutelar 
deity; and called Daniel after his name. (See i. 2. iv. 8.) 

The proportion of this image shews it to have beena 
very irregular figure, no man’s height being above six times 
his thickness. . This makes interpreters generally under- 
stand these sixty cubits of the height of the. image and pe- 
destal taken both together: and suppose the image to have 
been thirty-six cubits, and.the pedestal twenty-four. Dio- 
dorusSiculus, giving an account of the plunder Xerxes had 
taken out of the temple of Belus, mentions a statue of 
massy gold which was forty feet high, which Dr. Prideaux 
conjectures to have been this statue: and then the body of 
the image would hardly have been twenty-seven cubits 
high. (Sce his Script, Connex. par. i. p. 100, 101.) 

The Greek interpreter supposes this remarkable story to 
have happened in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign. 

Ver. 2. Then Nebuchadnezzar sent to gather the princes, 
the governors, and the captains, &c.| It seems a needless 
task te undertake an exact description of these several 


officers and commanders, who cannot be distinguished | 


with any certainty.” From the first word ahashdarpanaia, 
princes, the word satrapas is derived, which is commonly. 
taken for a word of Persian original, but was probably first 
used among the Assyrians or Babylonians, and from thence 
derived into the Persian language. 
The treasurers.| In the Chaldee, ghedabraia, the same 
word with ghizbar, translated treasurer, Ezra i. 8. Z 
being often changed into D, in the Chaldec. 
Ver. 3. And they came and stood before the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up.| They made their personal ap- 
pearance, and shewed themselves ready to perform the 
worship required of them. 
__ Ver. 4. O people, nations, and languages.| Whatsoever 
parts of the empire yo come from, and whatever language 
you speak. (See ver. 29. andiv.1.) This form of speech 
was designed to set forth the largencss and extent of the 
Babylonish empire, which had subjects of so many dif- 
erent languages. ‘The same phraso was afterward used 
under the Medes and Persians. (Sce vi. 25. Esth. i. 22. 
iii. 12. viii. 9.) 

Ver. 5. That at what time ye hear the sound of the cor- 
net, harp, &c.] Some of the names of these musical instru- 
ments have a great aflinity with the Greek words of the 
same signification: as the werd karna, the cornet, with 
ktpac ; kithros, the harp, with xiSapa ; pesanterin, the psal- 
tery, with Yarrfowv; and symphonia, translated dulcimer, 
with ovupwvia. This seme account for, by supposing that 
the traffic managed by the Phoenicians with Greeee, (see 
Ezek. xxvii. 13.) and the transplanting of the Eolian and 
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Tonian.colonies into Asia, which happened about an age 
after the destruction of Trey, brought these and other Greek 
words into the eastern parts of the world. 

But it is more probable that these names should be tee 
This 1s 
taken for granted in the word sambuca, derived inte Greek 
from the Chaldee sabca, mentioned in the text. | In like 
manner kithros, from whence cithara is derived, is proba- 
bly taken from citrus, i.-e. the-citron-woed, of which the 
instrument is made, the best of which kind grew in Media: 
This opinion is confirmed by the testimony of Strabo, (lib. 
x. p. 471.) who saith, “ That the names of musical instru- 
ments, such as nablia, sambuca, and barbitos, were derived 
from barbarous languages :” by which the Greeks denote 
the eastern tongues. The words of Athenzus are to the 
same purpose, lib. iv. cap. 23. and lib. xiv. cap. 5. where 
he saith, ‘“‘ That the Phrygian and Lydian harmeny camo 
from the barbarians, i. e. the eastern nations, to the Greeks.” 

There is but one-ebjection against this opinion, which is, 
that the word symphonia, here mentioned, is a Greek com, 
peund. But Isidore, in his Origines, describes that instru- 
ment to be hollow, something like cur drum, and covered 
with leather, which they played upen with a stick cra quill: 
from whence we may cenclude, that the affinity between 
this and the Greek werd of the same sound is purely 
accidental. 

Ver. G. Shall the same hour.| This is the first place in 
the Old Testament where we meet with the divisicn of 
time into hours. The Greeks ascribe the inventicn of 
hours to Anaximander: or Anaximenes; who prchably 
learned it from the Chaldeans. (See Herodotus, lib. ii. 
eap. 109.) 

Be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace.| Burn- 
ing offenders alive was a punishment used among the 
Babylonians, (see Jer. xxix. 22.) and it may be in gther 
eastern countries. (See Psal. xxi. 9.) 

Ver. 7. All the people—fell down and worshipped: the 
golden image, &c.] Paying Divine honours to the images 
of deified men was a piece of worship generally practised 
among the Chaldeans, as well as other heathens. (See 
Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. x. 2: 11.1. 2.) 

Ver. 12. They serve not thy gods.] Or bastifes: Thy god: 
for the image represented but one single object of worship: 
so the word is rendered i. 2. and so it sheuld be translated 
Exod. xxxii. 4. This is thy God, O Israel; as the same 
words are rendered Nehem. ix.18. Fer Aaron certainly 
designed to wership the true Ged by the emblem of the 
golden calf, and accordingly proclaimed a feast to the 
Lord, Exod. xxxii. 5. 

Ver. 14. Is it true, O Shadrach? &c.| Or, Ie it on pur- 
pose? so the word is used, Exod. xxi. 18. 

Ver. 15. Now if ye be ready, &c.| The sentence is im- 
perfect in the original, and is rightly supplied by our 
translators with the word well; see a like instance, Luke 
xiii. 9, 

And who is that God. that shall deliver you out of my 
hand?] Thus Nebuchadnezzar exalted himself above God 
Almighty, as Sennacherib had dene before him; (2 Kings 
xviii. 36.) notwithstanding that he had before made an 
ample confession of the true God, (ii. 47.) 

Ver. 16. We are not careful to answer thee in this matter.] 
In so plain a case there is no room for deliberation: we 
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have an answer ready at hand, that we ought to obey God 
rather than man. 

Ver. 17. Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us— 
and he will deliver us out of thine hand.] As we are firmly 
persuaded of his power to deliver us, so we trust in his 
mercy and goodness that he will deliver us out of this im- 
minent danger. This they speak out of a well-grounded 
hope, not from a certain foresight of being delivered; for 
such an assurance would have defeated the worth of their 
courage and constancy in despising the danger which 
threatened them. 

Ver. 19. Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, and the 
form of his visage was changed against Shadrach, &c.| He 
discovered in his looks the signs of his fierce anger against 
these three persons, whom he was incensed against, not 
only as guilty of disobedience, but likewise of the highest 
ingratitude towards hini, who had preferred them to places 
of trust and honour. 

Ver. 25. And the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God.| Like that of an angel. (See ver. 28.) Angels are 
called the sons of God, Job i. 6. xxxviii. 7. 

Ver. 26. Ye servants of the most high God.) This miracle 
calls to the king’s mind that confession he had formerly 
made of the true God, (ii. 47.) 

Ver. 28. Blessed be the God of Shadrach, &c.] So Darius 
offers up his acknowledgments to the God of Daniel, (vi.26.) 
looking upon him as superior to other gods, but not as the 
only true God. - 

Who hath sent his angel.| So Daniel ascribes his deliver- 
ance from the lions to an angel, vi. 22. (Compare Acts 
xii. 11.) 

And have changed the king’s worda Have rendered his 
command of none effect, God himself having suspended 
the execution of it. 

Ver. 29. Shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shall be 
made a dunghill.| See ii. 5 

Ver. 30. Then the king promoted Shadrach, &c.| Or 
yestored them to their former places and dignities: so Lud. 
de Dieu explains the Chaldee verb hatselach. The Greek 
interpreter adds, at the end of the verse, And he advanced 
them to be governors over all the Jews who were in his 
kingdom. 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

A recital of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which foretold the 
loss of his kingly power, and his being driven from 
human socicty, as it was explained by Daniel, and ful- 
filled in the event. 


Ver. 1. N. EBUCHADNEZZAR the king, unto all people, 
nations, and languages, &c.| This chapter contains a re- 
cital of the very words of that edict or proclamation 
which Nebuchadnezzar published after his restoration, 
for the greater confirmation of the truth of the event here 
related. . 

Ver. 3. His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.| He 
exercises an uncontrollable dominion over all the world, 
and even over the greatest princes. (See ver. 17. 34, 35.) 
_ Wer. 4. I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest in my house, and 
flourishing in my palace.] I-thought myself secure in my. 
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enjoyments, and at full case and prosperity in my palace 
at Babylon, which was built with that state and magnifi- 
cence, as to be reckoned one of the wonders of the world, 
(ver. 30.) God’s particular judgment often resembles the 
general one, in their coming suddenly and unexpectedly, 
when men indulge themselves in their carnal security. (See 
Psal. xxx. 6, 7. Matt. xxiv. 48, 44. 1 Thess. v. 2, 3.) 

Ver. G6. Therefore Imade a decree to bring in all the wise 
men of Babylon before me.| As he did before upon a like 
occasion: (ii. 2.) 

Ver. 8. Whose name was Belteshazzar, &c.] Sce the note 
upon 1. 7. 

And in whom is the spirit of the holy gods.) Who is enlight- 
ened by the gods, or heavenly powers, with a superna- 
tural degree of knowledge, such as none of the wise men 
of Babylon can attain to. (Sec ii. 11. vy. 11. 14.) 

Ver.9. O Belteshazzar, master of the magicians.] See 
ii. 48. and the note uponi. 20. 

Tell me the vision of my dream that I have seen, and the 
interpretation thereof.| Nebuchadnezzar tells thedream him- 
self in the following words: so the meaning of this sentence 
must be, Tell me the dream, that is, the interpretation 
thereof; in which sense the copulative particle is often used. 
(See the note oni.3.) The Greek translate it thus, Hear the 
visions of my dream, and tell me the interpretation thereof. . 

Ver. 10. I saw, aud behold a treein the midst of the 
earth.] Princes and great men are often represented by fair 
and flourishing trees. So the king of Assyria is described, 
Ezek. xxxi. 8. 18. (Compare Isa. x. 34. Zech. xi. 2.) 

Ver. 12. The beasts of the field had shadow under it.) All 
the subjects of that large empire thought themselves safe 
under his protection. (Compare Ezek. xvii. 23. xxxi. 6. 
Lam. iv. 20.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, a watcher and [or even] aholy one came 
from heaven.| The conjunctive copulative is used here by 
way of explication. (See ver. 9.) The word watcher is un- 
derstood of some principal angel: the angelical orders being 
described as always attending upon God’s throne, to re- 
ceive and execute his commands. (Sce Psal. ciii. 20. Matt. 
Xviii. 10. and the notes upon Ezck. i. 11. 24:) For the same 
reason they are called fhe eyes of the Lord, Zech. iv. 
10.) In the fragments of that ancient book, called The 
Prophecy of Enoch, quoted in the Epistle of St. Jude, the 
angels are called ’Eypiyyopor, the Greek word which answers 
to Eir in the text; and some critics derive the I7vis of the 
poets, whom they describe as the messenger of the gods, 
from the word Eir: though others take the word Ezr to dif- 
fer only in the Chaldee dialect from the Hebrew Tseir,a 
messenger. ‘The word holy one denotes such of the angels 
who kept their station, and were not seduced from their 
obedience, when the evil angels fell. (Sce viii. 13.) In the 
same sense the word is taken, Jude ver. 14. The Lord 
cometh with fen  gianaitig! of his sey or holy ones. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxiii. 2. Zech. xiv.'5. 1 Thess. iii. 13.) 

Ver. 14. Let the iatoas get awa 4 frome under it, &c.) Let 
his subjects not rely upon his protection. (Coniparc Ezek. 
xxxi. 12.) 

Ver. 15. Nevertheless leave the stump of his reots in the 
earth.| As when the root of a trec is still alive, there is a 
possibility of its flourishing again: so there should still 
be hopes that the king may recover his Lorne state and 
diguity. (See ver. 26. i 
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With a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the 
field.| To denote that while the king was ‘deprived of his 
reason, and lived among the beasts of the field, he was 
bound with fetters and chains, as madmen usually are. 
(See Mark v. 4.) 

Ver. 16. Let his heart be changed from man’s, and let a 
beast’s heart be given unto him.] Lect him lose the use of his 
reason. (See ver. 34. 36.) Scaliger thinks this madness 
of Nebuchadnezzar is obscurely hinted in a fragment of 
Abydeneus, produced by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. ix. 
cap. 41. where having represented the king from the Chal- 
dean writers to have fallen into an ecstacy, and to have 
foretold the destruction of that empire by the Medes and 
Persians; the author adds, that immediately after uttering 
this prophecy he disappeared, which Scaliger expounds of 
his being driven from his kingly state and the society of 
men. (See Scaliger’s notes upon the Ancient Fragments, in 
the appendix to his work de Emendatione Temporum.) 

And let seven times pass over him.] That is, seven years: 
so the expression is taken xi. 13. where the Hebrew reads, 
The king of the north shail come at the end of times, that is, 
years. So the time, times, and a half, mentioned vii. 25. 
xii. 7. signify three years and a half; and aro accordingly 
explained by forty-two months, Rev. xi. 2. and by ove 
thousand and sixty days, Rev. xii. 7. both which reckon- 
ings of time are equivalent to three years and a half. 

Ver. 17. This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the word of the holy ones.] It is called 
the decree of the Most High, ver. 24. So the expression of 
the text is an allusion to the proceedings of earthly princes, 
who publish their decrees with the advice of. their chief 
ministers. ‘Thus God is described as summoning all the 
host of angels, and taking resolutions according to their 
advice, 1 Kings xxii. 19. and Christ is represented as at- 
tended with angels and saints as his assessors at the day 
of judgment. (See vii. 22. of this prophecy, 1 Cor.: vi, 


2, 3.1 Tim. v. 21. Rev. xx. 4.) The words are capable of | 


another sense; viz. that this sentence was pronounced at 


the request of those angels whom God had appointed to 


preside over the affairs of the Babylonish empire. 
the note upon x. 13.) 
spoken of in the plural number, whereas the words are in 
the singular, ver. 13. which difference may thus be ac- 
counted for; that the sentence was pronounced at the joint 
request of many, but was to be put in execution by one 
single angel. 

To the intent that the living may know the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, &c.} See ii. 21. 

And setteth up over it the basest of men.| This regards 
Nebuchadnezzar, cither with respect to his present condi- 
tion, whose pride and cruelty rendered him as despicable 
in the sight of God, as his high estate made him appear 
honourable in the eyes of men; and therefore was justly 
doomed to so low a degree of abasement: or else it may 
be understood of his wonderful advancement and restora- 
tion, after he had been degraded from his dignity, and 
sent to herd with the beasts of the field. God thereby 
asserting that prerogative of his, of bringing low and lifting 
up; and of raising the beggar JSrom the dunghall, to set him 
among princes. (1 Sam. ii. 8, 9. Psal. exiii. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 18. For the spirit of the holy Gods is in thee.] See 
ver. 8, 


(See 


Watchers and holy ones are here | 
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Ver. 19. Then Daniel was astonished for one hour, &c.] 
Both at the surprising circumstances of the judgment de- 
nounced against the king; and likewise out ofa tender 
regard and respect for his person, who had bestowed so 
many favours upon him. 

The dream be to them that hate thee, &c.] The words are. 
spoken by the figure called euphemismus, when we would 
avert an ill omen from ourselves or friends, by wishing it 
may light upon our enemies. See a like instance, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 22. So and more also do God unto the enemies of 
David. At the same time, Daniel expresses his dutiful 
concern for the safety of the king’s person and government. 
Jeremy had before advised the Jewish captives at Babylon 
to wish and pray for the prosperity of the government undet 
which they lived, Jer. xxix. 7. 

Ver. 22. It is thou, O king—for thy greatness ts grown, 
and reacheth unto heaven.] Sec ii. 38. 

Ver. 25. They shall drive thee from men, &c.] See ver. 16.. 

Ver. 26. After that thou shalt have known that the heavens 
do rule.| Heaven is put for God, as Matt. xxi. 25. Luke 
xv. 18. 21. 

Ver. 27. Break off thy sins by Melueboustied, &e.] Be- 
come a newman. The Greek translates it, Redeem thy 
wniquities by alms-deeds: making this sentence equivalent 
in sense to the following words: and it is true that righte- 
ousness is often taken for mercy. (See Psal. xxxi. 2. cxii. 9.) 
Nor does this sense of the words favour the doctrine of 
merit, any more than those words of Solomon, Prov. xvi. 
6. By mercy and truth iniquity is purged, or expiated: as 
the Hebrew verb caphar properly signifies. To the same 
sense St. Peter saith, Charity shall cover a multitude of 
sins, 1 Pet. iv. 8. viz. as it is a testimony of unfeigned 
repentance or conversion. Thus Salvian, descanting upon 
this text, and speaking of works of charity, as proper evi- 
dences of true repentance, saith of the sinner, ‘‘ Offerat cum 
compunctione, cum lacryimis: aliter quippe oblata non 
prosunt; quia non pretio, sed affectu placent.” We ought to 
make such obdlations with all the signs of true contrition, or 
else they will not be accepted ; because it is not the value of 
the things themselves, but the disposition of the giver, which 
renders them acceptable. (Salvian. ad Eccles. Cathol. lib. i.) 

Tt may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.| God some- 
times defers his judgments upon men's shewing signs of re- 
pentance. (See 1 Kings xxi. 29.) 

Ver. 30. Is not this great Babylon, which I have built; 
&e. | Though Babylon was one of the oldest’ cities in the 
world, yet ‘Nebuchadnezzar had very much improved, and 
made it one of the wonders of the world, upon account of 
the largeness and height of its new walls, the temple of 
Belus, his own palace, and the hanging gardens belonging 
to it; the banks of the river, and the canals made for the 
draining of it: all which were the works of this king, and 
an exact description of them may be seen in Dr. Prideaux’s 
Script. Connex. par. i. p. 94, &c. 

The words of Nebuchadnezzar here recited savour of 
great pride and arrogance, and are therefore justly punished 
by that judgnient pronounced upon him in the tollowing 
verses. (Compare v. 20.) 

Ver. 31. While the word was in the king’s mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, &c.| So Herod was struck imme- 
diately, because he gave not God the glory, (Acts xii. 23.) 

Ver.34. Af the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up: 
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mine eyes to heaven, and my understanding returned unto 
me, &c.] At the end of seven years (see ver. 16.) I reco- 
vered the use of my reason, (ver. 36.) and became sensible 
of my dependance upon God, and lifted up mine cyes to 
heaverin a devout acknowledgment of his sovereign ma- 
jesty, whose dominion alone is unchangeable, and endures 
for over. 

Ver. 35. And all the inhabitants of the world are reputed 
as nothing, &c.] The greatest monarchs, as well as persons 
of an inferior rank, are as nothing in his sight: and he dis- 
poses all things in heaven and earth by an irresistible 
power and authority. (Compare Isa. x]. 15. 17. xlv. 9.) 

Ver. 36. And, for the glory of my kingdom, mine honour 
and brightness returned to me.) Or, The glory of my 
kingdom, (for the particle in the word likar is used for the 
nominative case, see Noldius, p. 468.) mine honour, and 
countenance, or comeliness, rxeturned to me. The word 
ziv is translated countenance, v. 6. vii.28. I recovered my 
former looks, was possessed of the same outward glory and 
majesty, and was honoured with the same attendance and 
retinue as I was before. 

Ver. 87. All whose works are truth, and his ways judg- 
ment.| Who governs the world with equity and justice. 
(Compare Rey. xv. 3. xvi. 7.) 

And those who walk in pride he is able to abase.|) Of 
which Nebuchadnezzar himself was a remarkable instance, 
yer. 30, 31. and v. 20. 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 


A judgment is denounced against Belshazzar, for his sacri- 
lege, by a hand-writing upon the wall, which Daniel 
reads: importing the downfall of the Babylonish mo- 
narchy, and translating the empire to the Medes and 
Persians: which sentence is fulfilled the same night. 


Ver. I. Betsyazzar the king.| This was the last 
king of the Babylonish race, and therefore must be the 
same who is called Nabonnedus by Berosus, and Naboan- 
delus by Josephus, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11. (See this clearly 
proved by Dr. Prideaux, Script. Connex. par. i. p. 114.) 

Made a feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
before the thousand.] The king made a great feast to the 
principal officers and great men of his court, and was him- 
self present atit. This feast was made at atime of public 
rejoicing, being an annual festival, when the whole night 
was spent in revelling: which season Cyrus took the ad- 
vantage of to make himself master of the city, as Herodo- 
tus, lib. 1. and Xenophon, lib. vii. relate, and was foretold 
by Jeremy, li. 39. 57. 

Ver. 2. Belshazzar commanded to bring the gold and 
silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
of the temple which was in Jerusalem.] These vessels were 
carried by Nebuchadnezzar into the temple of his own god, 
(i. 2.) and set apart, as it seems, for religious uses. So 
this farther profanation of them was contrary to the rules 
of their own religion, and may be supposed to have been 
done out of a drunken frolic by Belshazzar. 

Without question the vessels and other furniture with 
which Solomon adorned the temple were extraordinarily 
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magnificent: since Nebuchadnezzar thought them : worth 
carrying to Babylon, to furnish the temple he had built 
there for his god Belus, a structire that might be esteemed 
one of the wonders of the world. (See Dr. Prideaux, wbi 
supra, p. 98.) Some of these vessels were afterward car- 
ried in triumph to Rome by Titus, after he had conquered 
Jerusalem, as Josephus, an eye-witness, asserts: (Bell. Jud. 
lib. vii. ‘p. 1806. edit. Oxon.) afterward, when Gisericus 
sacked Rome, he carried these away with the rest of his 
booty ; but when Justinian conquered Africa, he recovered 
them again, and sent them for a present to the church of 
Jerusalem. (Sec Evagrius, lib. iv. cap. 17.) 

Which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken.| Nebu- 
chadnezzar was in truth his grandfather; for he was the 
son of Evil-Merodach by Nitocris his queen: so he was 
grandson to Nebuchadnezzar: and thus the prophecy of - 
Jeremy was fulfilled, that all nations should serve Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and his son, and his son’s son, Jer. xxvii. 7. 
It is usual in Scripture to call the grandfather by the name 
of father. (See 2 Sam. ix. 7. 2 Kings viii. 26. compared 
with ver. 18.; 2 Chron.’ xv. 16. compared with xi. 20.; 
Zech. i. 1. with Ezra vi. 14.) 

Ver. 4. They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold 
and of silver, &c.] They sang praises to their false gods, 
who were fitly represented by senseless images; and this 
they did by way of triumph over the God of Isracl, the 
vessels of whose temple they brought forth as so many 
trophies of their victory. (See ver. 23.) 

Ver. 5. In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand.] Next to murder, no sin is so remarkably punished in 
this world as that of sacrilege, as appears by innumerable 
instances taken out of the histories of all ages, of heathens 
and infidels, as well as Jews and Christians. For to pro- 
fess a religion to be true, and yet to offer violence to the 
places and utensils dedicated to the service of that religion, 
is downright impiety, and argues a contempt of all religion. 
Remarkable examples of this kind in the heathen story 
are, the miserable end of the Phoceans, who robbed the 
temple of Delphos, and were the occasion of that war, 
which was called from thence the holy war ; an account of 
which may be seen in Petavius, Rationar. Temporum, 
par. i. p.118.; the destruction of the Gauls in their at- 
tempt upon the same temple; and of Crassus, who plun- 
dered the temple of Jerusalem, and that of the Syrian god- 
dess : these two last stories are very particularly related by 
Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. p. 26. 202. 

Grotius’s note upon this place is worth observing: ‘ The 
heathens thought it a great impiety to convert sacred things 
to common uses; but now-a-days neither princes nor peo- 
ple think there is any harm in it: and can we rey that 
God should not visit for these things?” 

And wrote over against the candlestick.| The feast was 
continucd til] late in the night, according to custom. (Soe 
the note upon ver. 1.) 

Ver.6. Then the king’s countenance was changed—so that 
the joints of his loins were loosed, &e.] We discovered the 
disorder of his mind, by the shaking and trembling which 
seized his whole body. (Compare Psal. Ixix. 23.) 

Ver. 7. The king cried aloud.] Discovering thereby great 
fear and impatience. 

To bring in the astrologers, &c.] See the note Bie 20. 
li. 2. iv. 6. 
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And shall be the third ruler in the kingdom.] One of the 
three principal rulers. (See vi. 2.) 

Ver. 8. Then came in all the king's wise men, but they 
could not read the writing.] It was probably writ in the old 
Hebrew letters, now called the Samaritan character, which 
the Chaldeans were ignorant of. 


Ver. 10. Now the queen, by reason of the words of the 


king and his lords, came into the banquet-house.] The 
king’s wives and concubines sat with him at the feast, ver. 2. 
So the person here mentioned must be the queen-mother 
Nitocris; a lady famous for her wisdom, who had the chief 
management of the public affairs, and so is called the queen, 
by way ofeminenée. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. i. p. 122.) 

Ver. 11. There is a man in thy kingdom in whom ts the 
spirit of the holy Gods.| See the note upon iv. 8. 

And in the days of thy father.| i. e. Thy grandfather Ne- 
buchadnezzar. (See ver. 2.) 

Ver. 13. Art thou that Daniel? &c.] Though his grand- 
father had advanced Daniel to considerable places of ho- 
nour, (ver. 11.) yet Belshazzar knew nothing of him; which 
argues him to have been a weak and vicious prince, ac- 
cording to the character historians give of him, and that he 
left the care of the public affairs to his mother, minding 
nothing but his pleasures. 

Ver. 17. Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy reward 
to another.| 'The prophet was not willing to receive any re- 
ward for interpreting a writing, which was to receive its 
accomplishment in the destruction of the king and the 
government. 

Ver. 19. And, for the majesty that he gave him, all people, 
nations, and languages, trembled and feared before him.] 
See ii. 37, 38. 

Ver. 20. But when his heart was lifted up, &c.| See iv. 30. 

And they took his glory from him.| Or, His glory was taken 
from him: the verb transitive being often used for the im- 
personal. (Sce the note upon ii. 30.) 

Ver. 23. But hast lifted up thyself against the Lord of 
heaven, &c.| See the note upon ver. 4. 

And the God in whose hand thy breath ts, and whose are 
all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.| Thou hast not given 
due honour to that supreme Being, who hath an absolute 
disposal, not only of thy affairs, (compare Jer. x. 23.) but 
even of thy life itself. 

Ver. 26. MENE; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and 
finished it.| The determinate number of years which God 
hath appointed for the continuance of thy reign and the Ba- 
bylonish monarchy is finished. So God is said to number the 
months of man’s life, and to appoint him bounds which he 
cannot pass, Job xiv. 5. The word Dene is doubled in 
the foregoing verse, to shew that the thing is certain, and 
established by God, as Joseph tells Pharaob in a like case, 
Gen. xli. 32. 

Ver. 27. TEKEL; thou art weighed in the balances, and 
found wanting.| Wicked men are often compared to silver 
adulterated, and alloyed with baser metals, which makes it 
too light when weighed in the balances. (See Jer. vi. 30. 
Ezek. xxii.18.) Such was Belshazzar when weighed in 
the scales of Divine justice. (Compare Job xxxi. 6. Psal. 
xii. 10.) ‘The same comparison is used by Homer, when 
Tlector’s fatal day approaches, Thiad. xxii. and by Virgil at 
the death of Turnus, A‘neid. xii. 

Ver. 28. Peres ; thy kingdom is divided and given to the 
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Medes and Persians.| The verb Paras, from whence Peres 
is derived, as an appellative, signifies to divide, or break: 
itis likewise the proper name of the .Persians, who were 
to be sharers in the division of the Babylonish empire. 
Upharsin, in the. twenty- -fifth verse, is a particle of the verb 
Paras ; it literally signifies, And they divide it. 

Ver. 29. Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed 
Daniel with scarlet; &c.| The king thought himself bound 
in honour to perform the promise he had made, ver..16. 
which yet it is likely could not take effect at that unseason- 
able time of night: so the words might better be thus trans- 
lated; Then commanded Belshazzar, that they should clothe 
Daniel with scarlet—and should make a proclamation con- 
cerning him, &c. The particle vau is often put for the. con- 
junction that: (see Noldius, p. 312.) so itis used in the 
second verse of this chapter. 

Ver. 30. In that night was Belshazzar king of the Chal- 
deans slain.) He and all his nobles were slain together in 
the midst of their feasting and revelling, as Herodotus 
(lib.i.) and Xenophon inform us: the latter relates the story 
thus: (Cyropzed. lib. vii.) ‘That two deserters, Gadata and 
Gobryas, having assisted some of the Persian army to kill 
the guards, and seize upon the palace, they entered into 
the room where the king was, whom they found standing up 
in a posture of defence ; but they soon dispatched him, and 
those that were with him.” Thus the prophecy of Jeremy 
was accomplished, that Babylon should be taken. at the 
time of a public feast, while her princes and great men, her 
captains, her rulers, and mighty men, should be drunken, and 
should sleep a perpetual sleep, and not awaken: (li. 39. 57.) 

Ver. 31. And Darius the Median took the kingdom.) This 
Darius is said to be of the seed of the Medes: (ix. 1.) and 
is supposed by the most judicious chronologers to be the 
same with Cyaxares, theson of Astyages: him Cyrus made 
king of the Chaldeans, as being his uncle by the mother’s 
side, and his partner in carrying on the war against the Ba- 
bylonians, and left him the palace of the king of Babylon, 
to live there whenever he pleased, as Xenophon relates, 
Cyropeed. lib. viii. Darius succeeding in the empire, be- 
ing Cyrus’s gift, Ptolemy’s Canon supposes Cyrus to be 
the immediate successor of Nabonnedus, or Belshazzar, 
and allots nine years to his reign: whereas Xenophon 
reckons two of these years to Darius, and seven to Cyrus: 
ubi supra. 'The Chaldee phrase rendered here, took the king- 
dom, is translated possessed the kingdom, vii. 18: and means 
the same with succecding in the kingdom. 


CHAP. VI 


ARGUMENT. 

Daniel being preferred by Darius above all the governors 
and princes of the provinces, they maliciously contrive 
an accusation against him; upon which he is cast into 
the lions’ den, and from thence miraculously delivered. 


Ver. 1. vk T pleased Darius to set over the kingdom a hun- 
dred and twenty princes.] According to the number of the 
provinces which were subject to the Medo-Persian empire. 
These were afterward enlarged to a hundred and twenty- 
seven by the victories of Cambyses and Darius Bh elt 
(See Esth. i. 1.) 

Ver. 2. And over these three presidents, of tithe Daniel 
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was first.] He had been appointed one of the principal 
officers of state by Belshazzar, v.29. Darius came not 
to Babylon, but tarried at Ecbatane in Media, whither he 
sent for Daniel, that he might be always near him: sec 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12. (ai. 11.) where it is likely be 
reecived this new advaneement. Josephus informs us, in 
the same place, that Daniel built an admirable structure at 
Ecbatane, probably by Darius’s direction, which was after- 
ward made tho burial-place of the kings of Media and 
Persia, the care of which place was always committed to 
a Jewish priest. 

Ver.3. Because that an excellent spirit was in him.] Com- 
pare v.11, 12. He had great experience in the public af- 
fairs, it being now sixty-five years ago since he was first 
advanced by Nebuchadnezzar, (ii. 48. y , 

Ver.8. According to the law of the Medes and Persians, 
that alterethnot.| After itis onee enacted by the king, with 
the consent of his counsellors. So Diodorus Siculus tells 
us (lib. iv.) of Darius, the last king of Persia, that he would 
have pardoned Charidemus after he was condemned to 
death, but could not-reverse the law that had passed against 
him. We may observe the difference of style between this 
text and that of Esth.i. 19. Here the words are, the law 
of the Medes and Persians, out of regard to the king, who 
was a Mede: there it is styled the law of the Persians and 
Medes, the king being a Persian at that time. 

“Ver. 10. The windows being open in his chamber.] In his 
upper chamber, as the Greck reads that text. It seems to 
have been customary among the devout persons of the 
Jewish nation, to set apart some upper room for their ora- 
torics, as places freest from noise and disturbanee. So we 
read Tobit iii. 17. that Sarah came down from her tpper 
chamber, when she had been at her devotions: and the 
apostles assembled together in an upper room, Acts i. 13. 
(See Bishop Pearson on that text, in his first Leeture upon 
the Acts.) © 

Towaris Jerusalem.) According to that petition in Solo- 
mon’s consecration-praycer, (1 Kings viii. 48.) That if they 
were led away captive, and should pray to God towards the 
city which he had chosen, and the house which Solomon had 
built, then hear thou their prayer, &c. (Compare Psal. v. 7. 
Jonah ii. 4.) 

Three times a day.] Some learned writers tell us, out of 
Maimonides, that upon solemn days, such as were the third 
and fifth days of the weck, the evening sacrifice was killed 
at half an hour after twelve ; so the hour of prayer, which 
on other days was the ninth hour, or three in the afternoon, 
was then about noon; and the third hour of prayer must 
then be towards bed-time. (See Thorndike of Religious 
Assemblies, chap. 8. and Dr. Prideaux’s Dissert. upon the 
Synagogue Service, par. i. book vi. of bis Script. Connex.) 

Ver. 13. That Daniel, who is of the children of the cap- 
tivity of Judah.) Compare v.18. This is added to aggra- 
vate his fault, that one who is a foreigner, and brought 
hither a captive, should offer a public affront to the laws of 
the king, whose favour and proteétion he enjoys. 

‘Ver. 14. Then the king, when he heard these words, was 
sore displeased with himself.| Having too late discovered 
that the prinees, in procuring him to sign this deerce, had 
no other aim but to take advantage of it to the prejudice 
of Danicl. 


Ver. 16. Thy God, whom thou servest continually, he will 
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deliver thee.| 'The words express the king’s hopes and good 
wishes, but no certain persuasion, (See ver. 20.) 

Ver. 20. O Daniel, servant of the living God.] God 
sometimes makes the months of infidels instrumental in 
setting forth his praises. (See ii. 47. iii. 28.) 

Ver. 22. My God hath sent his angel.) See iii. 28. 

And also before thee, O king, have I done no hurt.] Though 
J disobeyed thy decree, it was not done out of contumacy 
or stnbbornness, but purely to preserve a good conscience, 
which is the only truco prineiple of loyalty and obedience. 
(See Rom. xiii. 5.) 

Ver. 24. Them, their children, and their wives.]| Accord- 
ing to the cruel laws and customs which prevailed in some 
countrics, of involving whole families in the punishment 
due to particular persons: in oppositien to which, that 
equitable Jaw was ordained by Moses, that the fathers 
should not be put to death for the children, nor the children 
for the fathers, Deut. xxiv. 16. 

And the lions had the mastery of them, &e.} To shew that 
their sparing Daniel was miraculous. . 

Ver. 25. Then Darius wrote to all people—that dwell on 
all the earth.| Sce the note upon ii. 38. 

Ver. 26, 27. I make a decree, that—men fear and tremble 
before the God of Daniel, &e.] He makes the same ae- 
knowledgment of the true God as Nebuchadnezzar had 
done before him. (See iii, 29. iv. 3. 34.) 

Ver. 28. In the reign of Cyrus the Persian.) Who upon 
Darius’s death took possession of the whole monarchy of 
the Medes and Persians, called from him the Persian mo- 
narchy. (See Ezra i, 2.) 


CHAP. VII. 


ARGUMENT. 
Daniel’s vision concerning the four beasts, which an angel 
interprets of the four great monarchies, that were to con- 
tinue successively unto the end of the world. 


Ver. 1. In the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon, 
Daniel had a dream.] The prophet having related some re- 
markable passages concerning himself and his brethreu in 
captivity, and given proofs of his skill in interpreting other 
men’s dreams, proceeds to give an account of his own vi- 
sions: and thereupon goes back to the first year of Bel- 
shazzar’s reign, which was seventeen years before the his- 
tory contained in the last chapter. 

Ver. 2. Behold, the four great winds of heaven strove 
upon the great sea.| Denoting those commotions of the 
world, and that troublesome state of affairs, out of whieh 
empires and kingdoms commonly take their rise. 

Ver. 3. And four great beasts came up from the sea.) 
They took their risc from wars and commotions, which end 
in setting up the conqueror to be a great monarch over 
those whom he hath subdued. (Compare Rev. xiii. 1.) 
The reason why these monarchies are represented by fierce 
and savage beasts, had been observed in the note upon 
ii. 31. 

Ver, 4. The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings.] 
Warriors, especially conquerors, are compared to lions for 
their strength and cruelty, and to eagles for their swiftness. 
(See Deut. xxviii. 49. 2 Sam. i. 23, Jer. iv. 7, xiviii, 40. 
Habak. i. 8.) 
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I beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it: was 
lifted up from the earth.] Or rather, Wherewith it was lifted 
up from the earth; as the margin reads, the conjunction 
copulative sometimes supplying the place of a relative. 
(See Noldius, p. 296.) There was a stop put to the pro- 
gress of its Bh by the frequent irruptions of the 
armies led by Cyrus and Darius, or Cyaxares, against the 
Babylonians, for twenty years together, before the final 
overthrow of that empire. See Dr. Prideaux’s Script. Con- 
nex. from the first ee of Neriglissar’s reign, and so 
onwards. 

And made stand upon the feet as a man, &c.]} It became 
more tame and tiactable. 

Ver. 5. And behold another beast, a second, like to a 
bear, and it raised up itself on one side.] This beast denotes 
the Persian empire, and its first beginning to advance itself 
and arrive at dominion. The margin reads, And it raised 
up one dominion; i.e. it made up one empire out of the joint 
powers of Media and Persia. 

And it had three ribs in the mouth of it.| The learned 
Bishop of Coventry and Litehfield, in the Vindication of his 
Defence of Christianity, vol. i. chap. 2. sect. 3. explains 
these three ribs to be Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt. It is 
certain that Lydia was conquered by Cyrus, from the 
famous story of Croesus, the king thereof, whom he con- 
demned to the fire: and as Egypt had been conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, (see Ezek. xxix. 19.) so it still continued 
tributary to Cyrus under the government of Amasis. (Sec 
the additiona] notes upon Ezek. xxix. 18. and Xenoph. 
Cyropeed. lib. vii. viii.) » 

And they said thus unto her, Arise, and devour much flesh.] 
Their success made them still more grecdy of dominion. 

Ver. 6. After this I beheld, and lo another, like a leopard, 
which had on the back of it four wings like a fowl: the beast 
had also four heads.| This third beast denotes the Greeian 
empire, begun by Alexander, and continued in his four 
successors. (See viii. 8. 22.) The four wings signify the 
swiftness of its progress and victories. (Sce ver. 5. of that 
chapter.) A leopard is a creature of extraordinary swift- 
ness, and jumps upon its prey, as naturalists observe. 

And dominion was given to it.| By the swiftness of Alex- 
ander’s progress, and the victories he obtained by small 
forces, it appeared that Providence gave him the empire of 
the world. 

Ver. 7. Behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly.| And for that reason compared to iron, 
ii. 40. This must mean the Roman empire, as hath been 
fully proved in the note upon that place. 

It subdued and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it.] It subdued all the nations who had 
_ been subjects of the former empires. The latter part of the 
sentence alludes to the fury-of the wild beasts, who stamp 
upon that part of their prey which they cannot devour. 
(Compare viii. 7..10.) So those conquests which the 
Romans could not make use of ee they gave for 
a prey and a spoil to their allies. 

And it was diverse from all the beasts that were before it; 
and it had ten horns.] In this it was different from all the 
beasts or empires before it; that its dominion was to be 
divided into ten kingdoms or principalitics, signified here 
by ten horns, and by the ten toes of the image, ii. 41. (See 
ver. 23, 24. of this chapter, and the notes there.) 
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Ver. 8. There came up among them another little horn, 
before whom were three of the first horns plucked up, &c.] - 
See ver. 24, 25. 

In this horn were eyes like the eyes of man.] Denoting 
great cunning and foresight. 

A mouth speaking great things.| See the note fe a 
ver. 25. 

Ver. 9. I beheld till the thrones were cast ae ] Or ra- 

ther, pitched down, or placed. So the Greek interpreter un- 
derstands it, and the verb in the text is used in the same 
sense in the Chaldee paraphrase upon Jer. 1. 15. where our 
translation reads, They shall set every one lis throne. 'The 
following words, And the Ancient of days did sit, Justify 
this translation: 
' The thrones here mentioned import, first of all, the 
thrones of God and Christ; (see ver. 18, 14.) and then those 
of the saints, who shall be assessors with God and Christ 
at the day of judgment. (See ver. 22. and Rev. xx. 4.) 

The fourth monarehy being to continue till the consum- 
mation of all things, the general judgment is described in 
this and the following verses, wherein sentence was to pass 
upon this fourth beast, and an end put to its dominion. 
| And the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was as 


‘white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool.] 


The eternal Judge of the world, (see Rev. xvi. 5.) he that 
was from the beginning, (1 John ii. 14.) who is elsewhere’ 
described covering himself with light as with a garment,’ 
(Psal. civ. 2.) and as a clear and unspotted brightness, 
(1 John i. 5.) 

In this Divine representation there is mention made of 
the hair of the head, as there is in that vouchsafed to Moses 
and the elders of Israel of the feet, Exod. xxiv. 10. yet’ 
we are not to suppose that in either place any determinate 
shape or figure like that of a man was represented. (See 
Deut. iv. 15. ) The expressions only import that both the- 
upper and the lower part of this Divine Schechinah was of 
an amazing inexpressible brightness. 3 

His throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as a’ 
burning fire.| God is described as coming to judgment in 
flames of fire, whereby the world and the wicked that are’ 
therein shall be destroyed. (See Psal. 1.3. 1 Cor. iii. 15. 
2 Thess. i. 7,8. 2 Pet. iii. 7.10.) His throne is here de-- 
scribed in the nature of a triumphal chariot, supported by 
angels, as so many fiery wheels, (Sce Psal. Ixviii. 17. civ. 
3, 4. Ezek. i. 13—15.) 

Ver. 10. A fiery stream issued and came forth before him.] 
Lightnings and streams of fire were his harbingers, to give 
notice of his speedy approach. (Compare 8 L. 3. 
xcvii. 3.) | 

: Thousand thousands minister to him, &e.] His rating was. 
an innumerable company of angels. (See Deut. xxxili. 2. 
Psal. lxviii. 17. Heb. xii. 22. Rev. v. 11.) 

The judgment was set.] The court, God as the supreme 
judge, and the saints as his assessors, made their public | 
appearance. (See ver.9.) ‘The expression alludes to the 
seats in the Jewish consistories, where the abbith din, or 
president of the court, had his assistants sitting with him; 
or, as some think, to the ancient custom among the Jews 
for the princes, or heads of the bot ng to sit with ps king 
in the courts of justice. : 

And .the books were opened.| The books both of God’s 
laws and men’s actions. ‘The phrase is an allusion to the 
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rolls and records belonging to courts of judicature. (Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 24. Psal. Ivi. 8. Isa. Ixy. 6. Mal. iii. 16.) 

Ver. 11. Because of the great words which the horn did 
speak.| See ver. 2o. 

I beheld, even till the beast was slain.] The prophet here 
relates what was the final destruction of this fourth and 
last beast, and of that little horn belonging to it, and com- 
ing up after the rest of the horns, (ver. 24.) 

‘And his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame. | 
See Rev. xviii. 8. xix. 20. 

Ver. 12. As concerning the rest of the beasts, they had 
their dominion taken away: yet their lives were prolonged 
for a-season: and time.| As to the three first monarchies, 
though the succeeding monarchy took away the dominion 
of that which went before, yet it was not done all at once, 
but by degrees: and the nations where those monarchies 
were seated, still had a being, though they changed their 
masters. Whereas the destruction of the last monarchy 
implied the putting an end to that empire, and to all other 
earthly governments: the kingdom of Christ being then im- 
mediately to take place. (See ver. 138, 14. and ii. 34.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, one like the Son of man came in the 
clouds of heaven.| One in the shape and likeness of a man; 
but clothed with such ensigns of majesty, as shewed him to 
be an extraordinary person: (see the note upon Ezek. il. 1. 
compare Rev. i. 13. xiv. 14.) indeed, no less than tho Mes- 
sias, as the description of him that follows doth declare. 
The two foregoing verses having explained why the fourth 
beast was destroyed, this part of the vision declares by 
whom it was done, represents Christ in his judicial capa- 
city, and describes him by that title he often gives himself, 
the Son of man, in allusion to this place: particularly he 
alludes to. this text, Matt. xxvi. 64. where he speaks of his. 
coming in the clouds of heaven, by which expression he ac- 
knowledged himself to. be the Messias here described; and 
gave a direct answer to the question there proposed to him, 
Art thou the Christ the Son of the Blessed? (Compare Mark 
xiv. 61, 62. Rev. i. 7.) Whereupon they condemned him 
as guilty of blasphemy. A learned prclate, in his Defence. 
of Christianity from the ancicnt Prophecies, p. 1381. ob- 
seryes, that Anani, the clouds, was a known name of the 
Messias among the Jewish writers, which shews that they 
understood this text as spoken of him. 

And came to the Ancient of days, and they ease him 
near before him.) To signify that Christ received his king- 
dom from his Father. (See Matt. xi. 27. xxviii. 18. John 
iii. 35. 1 Cor. xv. 27. Eph. i. 21. Philip. ii. 9, 10. Rev. v: 7. 
compare Jer. xxx. 21.) 

Ver. 14. And there was given him dominion and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him.| Upon the destruction of antichrist, the 
little horn of the fourth beast, the stone which Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his first vision, was to become a great moun- 
tain; (ii. 35.) and then all the ancient prophecies are to be. 
accomplished, which speak of the uninterrupted glory 
and universality of Christ's kingdom: (see Psal. ii. 7, 8. 
viii. 6. ex. 1. Isa. ii. 2—4.) and the universality of Christ’s, 


dominion will be illustriously displayed at the day of judg-. 
ment, when all the world shall be summoned to appear be-.. 


forehim. (See Rom. xiv. 10—12.) 
His dominion is an everlasting. dominion, &e.] See 
ver. 27. 
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Ver. 15. I Daniel was grieved in my spirit.) The terrible 
appearanco of this vision made an extraordinary impres- 
sion upon iny spirits. (Seo ver. @8. viii. 27.x. 8.) 

In the midst of my boily.| The original reads, In the midst 
of my sheath: a metaphor used by several heathen writers, 
who call the body the sheath of the soul. (See Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. lib. vii. chap. 52. and Sencca, epist. 92.) 

Ver.16. I came near to one of them that stood by.) To 
one of the angels, who always attended upon the throne of 
God and Christ: (ver. 9, 10.) several angels are repre- 
sented as attending upon Daniel’s visions. (See vill. 10. 
16. x. 5, 6. 16. xii. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 17. These great beasts, which are four, are four 
kings.| Four kingdoms, or monarchies: so the word king 
is used for kingdom, Isa. xxiii. 15. (See the note there.) 

Which shall arise out of the earth.| Shall be of the earth, 
earthy, and have nothing of a heavenly spirit in them: 
whereas the kingdom of Christ is a heavenly kingdom, 
which the saints shall possess, as it follows. 

Ver. 18. But the saints of the Most High shall take the — 
kingdom, &c.} Those earthly kingdoms being taken away, or 
destroyed, as the Greek adds by way of explication, the 
succeeding kingdom shall be that of Christ and his saints. 
(Sce ver. 22.) Instead of the Most High, the margin reads 
high ones, from the Chaldee: sometimes the one true God 
is spoken of in the plural number, by way of eminence : see 
Josh. xxiv. 19. Eecles. v. 8. where it is in the Hebrew— 
Heis holy Gods.. 

Ver. 20. Whose look was more stout than his fellows.] Or, 
His appearance was more excellent than his fellows, Though 
he was little at first, yet he afterward claimed a superiority 
above the other horns or principalities. 

Ver. 21. I beheld, and the same horn made war with the 
saints.| So antichrist is described as making war with the 
saints, and overcoming them for a time. (See Rev. xi. 7.9.. 
xiii, 7. xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 22. Until the Ancient of days came. | Came to judg- 
ment, ver. 9. r 

Aud judgment was given to the saints of the Most High.) 
They were to sit in judgment with God and Christ. (See 
the note upon ver. 9.) 

And the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.] 
The saints are described as reigning with Christ in his 
kingdom: 2 Tim. ii. 11. Rev. ii. 26, 27. iii. 21. xx. 4. 

Ver. 23. And the fourth beast—shail be diverse from all 
kingdoms.) As being managed under different forms - of 
government: having the form of a commonwealth at tho; 
beginning of its greatness, and afterward governed: by 
kings and emperors; and in process of time, being divided 
into ten kingdoms or principalities; and all of them under 
the direction of one spiritual head. (See Rev. xvii. 18. and 
compare ver. 7. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 24.. And the ten horns out of this kingdom are ten 
kings that shall arise.] A horn is an emblem of strength, so 
it-comes to signify power and authority: (see Deut. xxxil.. 
17. Psal. Ixxxix. 17.) and from thenee- it.is applied to de- 
note sovereignty or dominion. (See viii. 21, 22: Rev. xvii. 
12.) These ten horns or kingdoms arose out of the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman empire, which came to pass about the 
year of Christ 476. And it was divided into the following. 
principalities or kingdoms, aceording to Mr. Mede: (see 
2. Saxons. 3. Franks.. 
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4. Burgundians. 5. Wisigoths. 6. Suevians and Alans. 7. 
Vandals. 8. Almons. 9. Ostrogoths; succeeded by the Lon- 
gobards, first in Pannonia, and then in Italy. 10. Greeks. 

The late learned Bishop Lloyd hath given the following 
list of the ten kingdoms which arose out of the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, and the time of thcir rise. 

1. Hunns, erected their kingdom in that part of Panno- 
nia and Dacia, which from them was called Hungary, about 
A. D. 356. 

2. Ostrogoths settled themselves in the countries that 
reach from Rhetia to Mzsia, even to Thrace, about 377. 
and afterward came into Italy under Alaricus in 410. 

3. Wisigoths settled in the south parts of France, and in 
Catalonia, about 378. 

4, Franks seized upon part of Germany and Gaul, 410. 

5. Vandals settled in Spain, afterward set up thcir king- 
dom in Africa, 407. 

Their king Gensericus sacked Rome, 455. 

6. Suevians and Alans seized the western parts of Spain, 
407. and invaded Italy, 457. 

7. Burgundians came out of Germany into that part of 
Gaul, called from them Burgundy, 407. 

8. Herules, Rugians, and Thoringians, settled in Italy, 
under Doacer, about 476. 

9. Saxons made themselves masters of Great Britain 
about the same time, 476. 

10. Longobards, called likewise Gopide, settled in Ger- 
many about Magdeburg, 383, and afterward succeeded the 
Heruli and Thuringi in Hungary, about the year 826. 

And another shall arise after them.| The papacy took its 
rise from the same cause, but did not arrive at direct su- 
premacy till the year 606, when pope Boniface usurped 
the title of Universal Bishop. Mr. Mede translates the 
words, Another shall arise behind them: i. e. in an unper- 
ceived manner, so as the other kings were not aware of his 
growing greatness till he overtopped them. 

And he shall be diverse from the rest.} His authority will 
be ecclesiastical, yet so as to lay claim to temporal power 
too, and to assert a right of disposing of secular affairs. 

And he shall subdue three kings.| Or, kingdoms, see ver. 
17. Mr. Mede (p. 778, 779.) explains these three king- 
doms to be, 1. The exarchate of Ravenna, which Charles 
the Great recovered from the Lombards, and gave to the 
pope. 2. The kingdoms of the Greeks in Italy, of which the 
empcror Leo Jsaurus was deprived by the popes Gregory 
the Second and Third: and, 3. The kingdom of the Franks, 
or Gcrman emperors: from whom the popes wrested the 
election and investiture of themselves and other bishops, 
and by degrces took from them all the jurisdiction they had 
in Italy: which was the occasion of gricvous wars for 
several ages, between the popes and the emperor Henry IV. 
and his successors. Seca brief account of those encroach- 
ments of the popes, and the disturbances which followed 
upon them, in Bishop Stillingflcet’s Disc. of the Idolatry of 
the Church of Rome, &c. chap. 5. . 

Ver. 25. And he shall speak great words against the Most 
High. See ver. 8. 20. xi. 36. St. John plainly alludes to 
this text, Rey. xiii. 5, 6. where the beast is said to open his 
mouth in blasphemy against God: this he did by advancing 
his own authority above that of God’s, and in derogation 
to his laws: (compare 2 Thess. ii. 4.) as also by setting up 
the worship of images, and other idolatrous practices, which 
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the prophet Isaiah calls reproaching and blaspheming God, 
Isa. Ixv. 7. 

And shail wear out the saints of the Most High.) By 
raising wars and persecutions against them. (Seé ver. 21. 
Rev. xvii. 6. xviii. 24.) 

And shall think to change times and laws.) To alter 
governments and their constitutions. (Compare ii. 21. 
1 Chron. xxix. 30.) This the papacy hath done by claim- 
ing a power to depose kings, and set up others in their 
stead: and not only to abrogate human laws, but likewise 
to dispense with Divine ones. : . 

And they were given into his hand (or power, sec Rev. 
xiii. 7.) until a time and times and the dividing of time.] 
Or half a time, as the Hebrew expresseth it, xii. 7. from 
whence the expressions arc taken by St: John, Rev. xii. 
14. 7.e. for three years and a half of prophetical time. (See 
the note uponiv. 16.) The same space of tinie is expressed 
in other places of the Revelation by two-and-forty months, 
and by twelve hundred and threescore days, xi. 2, 3. 

These times of antichrist some learned men think to be 
typically represented in the persecution which Antiochus 
Epiphanes raised against the Jewish church, and his inter- 
dict of the public worship in the temple, which Josephus 
reckons to have lasted three years and a half; (Bell. Jud. 
lib. i. cap. 1. n.3.) although, computing from the time 
that the idol altar was set up, that desolation continued 
but three ycars precisely : as appears from 1 Macc. i. 54. 
compared with iv. 52. (See Archbishop Usher’s Annals, 


‘par. il. p. 23. and Dr. Prideaux’s Script. Connex. par. ii. 


ad A.C. 165. 168.) 

Ver. 26, But the judgment shall sit, (see ver. 22.) and 

shall take away his dominion.| This being the last of the 
four earthly kingdoms or monarchies, when that is de- 
stroyed, there will be an end of the present state of things, 
when all human rule, authority, and power, shall cease, 
(1 Cor. xv: 24.) and the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ, Rev. xi. 15. 
* Ver. 27. And the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, &c.] This denotes the reign of Christ on earth, 
where the saints are described as reigning with him. (See 
ver. 18: 22. compared with Rey. v. 10. xx. 4.) 

Ver. 28. As for me, Daniel, my cogitations much troubled 
me.|] The extraordinary circumstances of the vision made 
a great impression upon my mind, (see ver. 15.) and it was 
matter of great trouble to mé to forésce the’ profanation of 
God’s laws and worship; and the persecutions and calami- 
ties which should come upon his church and people. 

And my countenance changed in me.] The impressions this 
vision made upon me, weakened my spirits, and alteréd my 
complexion, as if I had a fit of sickness: (Scc viii. 18. 27.) 

But I kept the matter in my heart.| 1 frequently medi- 
tated upon it: (compare Luke ii. 19.) and by that means 


. was enabled to give an exact account of thé vision and its 


interpretation in writing, for the use and benefit of after- 
ages. (See ver. 1.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

This vision, as it'is interpreted by, the angel, foretells 
the succession of the Persian and Grecian monarchies, 
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and how, during the latter, Antiochus Epiphanes should 
gricvously persecute the Jews, profane the temple, and 
take away the daily sacrifice there offered: wherein he 
should be a type or figure of those horrible desolations 
which antichrist should make in the church of God. 


Ver. 1. Ty the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar. ] 
The foregoing prophecy was writ in Chaldce, being a far- 
ther explication of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, interpreted 
chap. ii. This vision that follows is writ in Hebrew, be- 
cause that part of it which relates to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes did chiefly concern the Jews. 

A vision-appeared to me, Daniel, after that which ap- 
peared to me at the first.} Or, In the beginning of Belshaz- 
zar’s reign: (vii. 1.) or the sentence may be translated, 
After that which appeared to me before: as the word bate- 
chillah signifies, ix. 21. 

Ver. 2. I saw in a vision.] When I was awake, and had 
the use of my bodily senses. (See ver. 3. compare x. 4, 5.) 
Iwas at Shushan in the palace, (or, the palace, compare 
Esth. i. 1.) which is in the province of Elam.) The pro- 
vince of Elam, or Persia, properly so called, was taken 
from Astyages king of Media by Nebuchadnezzar, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Jeremiah against Elam, xlix. 34. 
So it was subject to the king of Babylon when Daniel saw 
this vision; though afterward the viceroy of that country 
revolted to Cyrus, and joined with him in taking Babylon: 
as hath been observed in the note upon that place. Da- 
niel’s residing in the palace of Shushan, shews that he still 
continued in those posts of honour to which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had advanced him. (See ver. 27. of this chapter.) 

And Iwas by the river Ulai.) This river divides Susiana 
from the province of Elam, properly so called: (see Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. 27.) though Elam is often taken in a larger 
sense, so as to comprehend Susiana under it. It was usual 
for the prophets to see visions by river-sides: of which 
Daniel gives us another instance, x. 4. and Eackiel saw his 
first vision by the river Chebar; (Ezek. i. 3.) such places 
being proper for retirement and contemplation. 

Ver. 3. Behold, there stood before the river a ram which 
had two horns: and the horns were high.) Horns are an 
emblem of power and dominion. (Sce vii. 24.) So this 
ram with two horns denotes the kingdoms of Media and 
Persia united into one government. The Hebrew reads, 
one ram: but the adjective one means no more than an 
article prefixed to a noun substantive: and so it is used 
x. 5. 1 Sam.i.1. The ram was the royal ensign of the 
Persians, as Amm. Marcellinus observes, (lib. xix.) and 
rams’ heads with horns, the one higher, and the other lower, 
are still to be seen among the remains of the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, as Sir John Chardin takes notice in his Travels. 

But one was higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last.} To denote that the Persian kingdom, thougli it 
was of a later date, should overtop that of the Medes, and 
make a greater figure in the world, as it did from the times 
of Cyrus. (See the note upon Jer. li. 11.) 

Ver. 4. I saw the ram pushing westward. | Persia lay 
eastward of Babylon: so all the conquests of Cyrus over 
Syria and the adjacent countries enlarged his dominions 
westward. But we may probably include under this head 
Cyrus’s conquests in the lesser Asia, particularly over 
Croesus, whereby he carried on his victories as far as the 
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AZgean Sea. And his successors were for some time mas- 
ters of a great part of Greece, called the wesé in the Rablowe- 
ing verse. 

And northward.| In the conquests over the ele, 
Albanians, those of Colchos and Armenia, and the adja- 
cent countries. | ‘ 

And southward.| This chiefly relates to Cambyses’s con- 
quests over Egypt and Ethiopia, together with those of 
Darius Hystaspes over India, whence Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia, is said to have reigned from India to Ethiopia, 
Esth. i. 1. 

But he did according to his will.| Nobody being able to 
oppose him. (See v. 19. xi. 3.15.) 

Ver. 5. Aud as I was considering, behold, a he-goat 
came from the west on the fuce of the whole earth.) A he- 
goat was anciently the emblem of princes or great com- 
manders: see Prov. xxx. 31. Isa. xiv.9. Zech. x.3. where 
the word translated chief ones, signifies in the Telmow 
great goats. 

The goat is described here as coming from the west, that 
is, from Greece, on the face of the whole earth; 7. e. carry- 
ing all before him as he went: denoting thereby the unin- 
terrupted success of Alexander the Great. A goat was the 
emblem, or arms, of Macedon, as we now-a-days express 
it, ever since their king Caranus. (See Justin’s Hist. 
lib. viii.) 

And touched .not the ground.] Hereby is signified the 
swiftness of his conquests: for which he is here described 
as having four wings of a foul, vii. 6. having in cight 
years’ time conquered all the countries that lay between the 
/Egean Sea and the river Hypanis in India. (See Dr. 
Prideaux, par. i. p. 503.) 

And the goat had a notable horn batwany his eyes.| See 
yer. 21. 

Ver. 7. And I saw him come close unto the ram, and he 
was moved with choler against him, and smoie the ram, and 
brake his two horns.| He made a quick and furious onset 
upon the Medo-Persian empire, and utterly broke it in two 
engagements, the first at Issus, the second at Arbela. 

He cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him.]} 
See vii. 7. This prophecy of Alexander’s success, Jaddus 
the high-pricst shewed to him when he came to Jerusalem, 
and thereby encouraged him to go on in his expedition. 
(See Josephus, Maticn lib. xi. cap. 8.) 

Ver. 8. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great: and, 
when he was strong, the great horn was broken.} Alexander 
died in the height of his triumphs and prosperity. (See ver. 
21, 22.) 

And for it came up four notable ones, towards the four 
winds of heaven.| This the angel explains by four kingdoms 
standing up instead of it, ver. 22. (See likewise xi. 4.) Dr. 
Prideaux (ubi supra, p. 557.) shews, that this prophecy had 
its exact completion upon the partition of the Grecian em- 
pire after the battle of Ipsus, where Antigonus was killed. 
There were, indeed, partitions of it into provinces under 
the brother and son of Alexander; but this was a partition 
of it into kingdoms, among so many kings or independent 
rovernors, represented here by horns, 9 by heads, vii. 6. 
And these four kings were, 1. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Ly- 
bia, Palestine, Arabia, and Coelo-Syria, which may be called 
the southern part of the empire.. 2. Cassander of Macedo- 
3. Ly- 
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simachus of Thrace and Asia, which was the northern part: 
and, 4. Seleuéus of Syria and the eastern ‘countries. 

From the description here given of the empire of Alex- 
ander and his four successors, it Is plain that the prophet 
represents itas one and the same empire: and as the third 
in order of four great monarchies. For it is represented 
under the emblem of one and the same he-goat, having first 
one notable horn in its forehead, which is expressly called 
the first king, ver. 21. and afterward four growing up in 
the room of it. This isa confirmation of what is observed 
before upon ii. 40. that the fourth kingdom must be the 
Roman empire. 

Ver. 9. And out of one of them came forth a little horn. | 
From one of these four successors of Alexander came 
forth Antiochus, afterward called Epiphanes, or Illustrious, 
by his flatterers, but was, indeed, a vile person, to whom the 
honour of the kingdom did not belong, as the angel gives his 
character, xi. 21. Demetrius, his elder brother’s son, be- 
ing the rightful heir. 

This little horn belonging to the third head, or mo- 


nitseh, must not be confounded with the little horn belong- 


ing to the fourth, mentioned vii. 8. 20. although this here 
spoken of may be allowed to be a type or figure of the 
latter. 

Which waxed exceeding great towards the south.| He 
took advantage of the youth of Ptolemy Philometor, (see 
1 Macc. i. 16.19.) and made himself master of Egypt, 
called the south in several places of the twelfth chapter of 
this prophecy. 

And towards the east.| Towards Armenia and Persia. 
(See the note on xi. 44.) 

And towards the pleasant land.| Judea is so called by 
the holy writers, as being made choice of by God to place 
his people there, and to make it the seat of his peculiar re- 
sidence. (See Psal. xviii. 2. Ezek. xx. 6. and compare xi. 
16. 41. 45.) It is often described as a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 'Yhe cruelties which Antiochus Epiphanes 
exercised in Judea, are the subject of the following verses. 
(Compare xi. 31, &c.) 

Ver. 10. And tt waxed great, even to the host of heaven, | 
As the faithful are heirs of the kingdom of heaven, so the 
names and titles of the heavenly church are sometiines 
given to that on earth. The Christian church is called the 
Jerusalem which is above, Gal. iv. 26. and the governors 
of it are styled angels, Rev. i. 20. Inlike manner the host 
of heaven means here the Jewish church, and particularly 
the priests and Levites, who are called the host of heaven, 
a title proper to angels, from their continual attendance on 
God's service in the templé, in imitation of the angelical 
office. The word tsaba, host, is applied to the attendance 
in the sanctuary: Exod. xxxviii. 8. Numb. iv. 23. 

And tt cast down some of the host and of the stars to the 
ground.| Persons of principal dignity in the church are 
called stars, Rev. i. 20. so here the words import, either 
that Antiochus should put an end to the priests’ ministra- 
tion in the service of God, by taking away the daily sacri- 
fice, (ver. 12.) or else that he seduce some of them by threats 
and flatteries to turn apostates. (See xi. 32. and compare 
Rey. xi. 1.) 

And stamped upon them.}| Utterly subdued or destroyed 
them. (See vii.7.) 

Ver. 11. Yea, he magnified himself even to {or against] the 
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prince of the host.) This some understand of the high-priest 
Onias, (compare xi. 22.) whom Antiochus deprived of his 
office, and put in his room Jason, an ungodly wretch, who 
set up heathen rites in the place of God’s worship: (2 Macc. 

iv. 13. 17.) but it may more probably be understood of 
God himself, the Lord whom the Jews served, (compare 
ver. 25.) or else of Christ the High-priest over the house of 
God, whose sanctuary the temple is called in the follow- 
ing words. 

And by him the daily sacrifice was taken away.] The sa- 
crifice which was offered in the name of the whole nation 
every morning and evening. (See Numb. xxviii. 3.) This 
was taken away by Antiochus, and both altar and temple 
profaned. (See 1 Macc. i. 44. 64.) 

And ‘the place of his sanctuary was cast down.] Or, cast 
out, as profane. (Compare Rev. xi. 2.) It was deprived 
of the honour and privileges belonging to‘a holy place, as 
if the enclosures had been thrown down, which separated 
it from common ground. 

Ver. 12. And a host was given him against the daily sa- 
crifice by reason of transgression, &c.] Antiochus prospered 
so far inhis attempts against the Jews and their religion, 
that he built a citadel in the city of David, and placed a 
garrison of soldiers there, to disturb those that should come 
to worship God at the temple. (See 1 Macc. ‘i. 33. 36.) 
This God permitted as a just punishment for the sins of his 
people; and particularly of those who professed a willing- 
ness to forsake the worship of God, and to join with the 
heathens in their idolatry. (See 1 Macc: i. 11, &c. 2 Macc. 
iv. 13. 17.) Some translate the words, And a set time 
was appointed against the daily sacrifice: for the word 
tsaba, host, signifies likewise a set time. (See x. 1.) : 

And it cast down the truth to the ground, and tt practised 
and prospered.] He prospered so far in his attempts against 
the truth, as to suppress it for a time, and hinder the open 
profession of it. (See ver. 24. and xi. 28. 32.) 

Ver.13. Then I heard one saint speaking.] The word 
saint is equivalent to angel. (See iv. 13.) What this saint 
or angel said is not expressed: no more than the words. 
spoken by that illustrious person who appeared to Daniel 
x. 5. are recorded. 

And another saint said to that certain saint which spake. ] 
Several angels are introduced in Daniel’s visions: see ver. 
15, 16. x. 6: 10/16. xii. 5, 6. and so in Zecharias, i. 18, 
14. iii. 2. 4. The word rendered here certain saint, is trans- 
lated in the margin, the numberer of secrets, or the wonder- 
ful numberer ; and must mean a person of extraordinary 
rank, as being able to unfold those secrets which were hid 
from other angels: andis therefore jusly supposed to mean 
the Son of God, called the wonderful Counsellor, Isa, ix. 6. 
as being acquainted with all God’s purposes and designs. 
(Compare John i. 18.) The participle medabber, speaking, 
used here twice with relation to this person, may denote 
him to be the Logos, or Word of God. 

How long shall be the vision concerning the daily sacri- 
fice? &c.] The words may be rendered more agreeably to 
the Hebrew thus; For how long a time shall the vision last, 
the daily sacrifice ‘be taken away; and the transgression of 
desolation continue? The transgression of desolation, or 


making desolate, is the same with tho abomination that 


maketh desolate, xi. 31. and applying tho expression to 
the persecution raised by Antiochus, denotes the idol which 
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he caused to be set upon God's altar, and there to be wor- 
shipped. (See 1 Mace. i. 54. compared with ver. 59.) 

Ver. 14. And he said unto me, Unto tivo thousand and 
three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.] 
This computation of time, in its obvious sense, contains 
something more than six years and four months, reckoning 
three hundred and sixty days to a year: and, if we explain 
it with relation to the persecution set on foot by Antiochus, 
we must date it, not from the height of that persecution, 
when the daily sacrifice was actually taken away, for that 
continued but just three years; (compare 1 Macc. i. 54. 
with iv. 52.) but we must date the rise of it from those 
transgressions which occasioned the desolation: (see 1 
Macc. i. 11, &c.) and so we may reasonably suppose the 
two thousand three hundred days to commence some time 
before Antiochus’s first invasion of Judea, and his pillaging 
the sanctuary, mentioned 1 Macc. i. 20—22. which inva- 
sion was above two years before the entire abolishing. of 
God’s worship in the temple, as appears from the twenty- 
ninth verse of the same chapter. 

But since it is generally agreed, that the persecution of 
Antiochus was a type, or an imperfect representation, of a 
greater desolation which antichrist should make in the 
church of God: (compare ver. 13. here with xii. 11.) it is 
the opinion of some learned men, that these two thousand 
three hundred days are a line of time that is to be extended 
to the end of the times of antichrist: taking each day fora 
year, according to the genius of the prophetical writings: 
(see Numb. xiv, 34. Ezek. iv. 6.) according to which sense 
the three years and a half, mentioned vii. 25. and the seventy 
weeks in the ninth chapter, are explained by most inter- 
preters. According to this opinion these two thousand and 
three hundred days will be commensurate to the one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety, or one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five prophetical days, or years, men- 
tioned xii. 11, 12. and then the sanctuary will be thoroughly 
cleansed, and God’s indignation will come perfectly to an 
end, as it is expressed ver. 19. 

The phrase here translated two thousand three hundred 
days, is in the original two thousand three hundred morn- 
wngs [and] evenings: which is the Hebrew way of express- 
ing a natural day. (See Gen. i. 5.) According to this way 
of speaking, Christ is said to be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth, Matt. xii. 40. 7. e. part of three 
natural days. And perhaps the phrase may be here used, 
in allusion to the daily sacrifice, which was to be offered 
every morning and cvening: the taking away of which is 
here foretold. 

Ver. 15. When I, even I Daniel, had seen the vision, and 
sought for the meaning.| Compare xii. 8. 

Ver. 16. I heard a man’s voice—which called and said, 
Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision.] The per- 
son who utters this voice scems to be the same who is called 
the wonderful numberer, ver. 13. because he speaks as one 
that had authority over the angel Gabriel. 

Ver. 17. When he came I was afraid, and fell upon my 
face.}] Being struck with fear and astonishment. (Sarees 
x. 7, 8. Ezek. i. 28. Rev. i. 17.) 

But he said unto me, Understand, O son of man.] This is 
a title given to none of the prophets but Ezckiel and Da- 
nie], who had more frequent converse with angels than any 

of the rest: and is given to the prophet here, cither to put 
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him in mind that he was but flesh and blood, that he might 
not be exalted for having these heavenly visions imparted 
to him; or else it may be interpveted for a mark or title of 
honour, as implying something more than an ordinary man, 
even such a one that was highly favoured and beloved of 
God. (See ix. 23. x. 11. and the note upon Ezek. ii. 1.) 
For at the time of the end shail be the vision.| Or, To the 
tune of the end; i.e. there is a precise time determined 


for the accomplishment of the vision, when it shall cer- 


tainly be fulfilled. (See ver. 19. and compare ix. 27. Xi. 
30, 36. Habak. ii. 3.) 

Ver.18. Now while he was speaking to me, I was ina 
deep sleep on my face towards the ground.] As one that faints 
away, and falls into a swoon through fear and astonish- 
ment. (See ver. 27. x. 7—10. 16.) 

But he touched me, and set me upright.| See x. 10. Ezek. 
ii. 2. 

Ver. 19. LE will make thee know what shall be in the last 
end of the indignation.] Or, To the last end of the indigna- 
tion: I will explain to thee the whole series of God’s judg- 
ments upon his people to the end and conclusion of them. 
(See xii. 8.) 

For at the time appointed the end shall be.] God will not 
continue his anger for ever, but there is a fixed period ap- 
pointed forit. (See ver.17.) — - 

Ver. 20—22.] See the notes upon ver. 3. 5. 8. 

Ver. 22. Four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, 
but not in his power.| Four kingdoms shall be set up by 
Alexander’s generals, who shall be of the same nation with’ 
him, although not of his posterity: nor shall they have that 
power or extent of dominion which he possessed. (See xi. 4.) 

Ver. 23. And in the latter end of their kingdom.] Greece 
was the chief province of this empire, from whence it had 
its origina] and its name: the bringing this country into 
subjection to the Roman power was a manifest indication 
of the declension of the third monarchy, and the advance- 
ment of the fourth: this was remarkably brought to pass 
when Aimilius the Roman consul vanquished Perseus king 
of Maccdon, and thereby brought all Greece under the 
power of the Romans: and this happened much about the 
time when Antiochus set up the abomination of desolation 


in the temple of Jerusalem. (See Mr. Mede’s Works, p. G54. 


and Dr. Prideaux, ubi supra, ad A. C. 168.) 

When the transgressions are come to the full.] When many 
of the Jews shall be disposed to cast off the true religion, 
and embrace the gentile idolatries. (See 1 Macc. i. 11. 
15. 43. ii. 15. 18.) God spares sinners for a time to give 
them space for repentance, till their iniquities come to their. 
full height, and are ripe for judgment. (See Gen. xv. 16. 
Matt. xxiii. 832. 1'Thess. ii. 16.) 

A king of a fierce countenance, and understanding dark 
sentences, shall stand up.) One of a fierce and uutractable 
temper, without pity or compassion; (compare Deut. xxviii. 
50.) one practised in craft and policy: (see ver. 25.) espe- 
cially in the arts of inveigling men, and seducing them from - 
their religion. This character may be justly applied to 
Antiochus Epiphanes: though in other respects he behaved 
himself so unaccountably, that he might more fitly be called 
Epimanes the Madman, than Epiphanes the IIlustrious, as 
Polybius observes. (Sce the Fragments of his twenty-sixth 
book; and Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. book i iii. at the beginning.) 


This makes some interpreters think that the character here 
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given to Antiochus, more properly belongs to antichrist, 
whose type he was: an observation that may be applied to 
some other expressions in the following verses. 

Ver. 24. And his power shall be mighty, but not by his 
own power.] He shall subdne Judea, Egypt, and several 
other countries. (See ver. 9. xi.41—43.) Itis added here, 
that he shall not effect this by his own power: which they 
that apply to Antiochus understand either, first, of the as- 
sistance which Eumenes king of Pergamus, and his brother 
Attalus, gave him in keeping the kingly power he had 
usurped : (see xi. 21, 22.) or, secondly, we may understand 
the words of the wickedness of Jason and Menelaus, the 
high-priests, whosjoined with an irreligious party among 
the Jews, and forwarded Antiochus’s designs to establish 
gentilism among them: (1 Macc.i. 11, &e. 2 Macc. iv. 7, 
&e.) or, thirdly, the place may be umderstood of God's 
prospering his attempts, as a punishment for the trans- 
gressions of his people,(ver. 23.) But the expression may 
be more fitly applied to antichrist, of whom Antiochus 
was the type, who grew great, and carried on his designs, 
not so much by his own strength, as by the power of the 
ten kings, who afforded him their arms and assistance. (See 
Rey. xvii. 13. 17.) 

And shall prosper, and practise.] See ver. 12. . 

And shall destroy the mighty and the holy people.| That 
people, who, being set apart for God’s service, (see ix. 16.) 
were under his peculiar protection, by virtue whereof they 
were formerly victorious over all theirenemies. Antiochus, 
in his first invasion of Judea, slew and led captive ezghty 
thousand Jews, (2 Mace. v. 14.) and two years afterward 
sent Apollonius with an army of two-and-twenty thousand 
men, to destroy those that assembled in the synagogue on 
the sabbath. (See 1 Macc. i. 29, 30. 2 Macc. vy. 24.) 

Ver. 25. And through his policy also shall he cause craft 
to prevail in his hands.) He first of all obtained the king- 
dom by flatieries: (xi. 21.) then after he had made leagues 
and covenants, he wrought deceitfully, and wider pretence 
of peace and friendship, he invaded and spoiled both Egypt 
and Judea: (xi. 24. 27. 1 Mace. i. 30, &e. 2 Mace. v. 25.) 
The same thing is foretold in the following’ words, By 
peace he shall destroy many. 

And he shall nagnify himself in his heart.| See ver. 11. 
x1. 36. 2 Macc. ix. 4. 7, 8. 11. 

He shall also stand up against the Prince of princes.] He 
shall exalt himself against the true God, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, (compare ver. 11. xi. 36.) aholishing his wor- 
ship, and setting up idolatry in its stead. (See 1 Macc. i. 
21. 24. 44. 54.) 

But he shall be broken without hand.) By an immediate 
judgment of God. (Compare Job xxxiv. 20. and sce the 
note upon ii. 45.) God struck him witha noisome disease, 
attended with horrible torments both of body and mind. 
Sce 1 Mace. vi. 8.13. 2 Macc. ix. from the fifth verse 
to the end. The history those two writers give of his 
death agrees in many particulars with Polybius’s account 
of it, p. 14538. of Gronovius’s edition. 


Ver. 26. And the. vision of the evening and the morning 


which was told is true.| The vision of the fivo thousand 
three hundred evenings and mornings, mentioncd ver. 14. is 
certain. (See x. 1 > 

Wherefore shut thou up the vision; for it shall be for many 
days.| The same thing is expressed by shutting up the 
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words, and sealing the book, xii. 4. The expression in 
both places denotes the concealing the sense of it from com- 
mon understandings; or deferring the accomplishment of 
the events therein foretold. So we find shutting and apen- 
ing, sealing and unfolding, are opposed in the prophetical 
language, and import the same as concealing and revealing ; 
delaying the accomplishment of a prophecy, and .bringing 
it into effect. (See Isa. xxix. 11. Rev. v. 1.5. xxii. 10.) 
The words instruct us that prophecies are never fully un- 
derstood till they are accomplished; and the nearer the 
time approaches of their accomplishment, the more light 
shall diligent searchers have for the explaining them. (Sée 
xii. 4.) 

For yet the vision is for many days.| See x. 1. 14. 

Ver. 27. And I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days.} 
See the note on ver.18. ¢ 

Afterward I rose up, and did the king’: s business.] See the 
note upon ver. 2. 

And I was astonished at the vision.] The calamities 
which it foreshewed should come upon God’s’ people, 
filled me with melancholy and desponding thoughts. (See 
vii. 28.) 

But none understood it.] Daniel himself had but an im- 
perfect apprehension of it, just as when men view things at 
a distance, though the angel did impart to him the géneral 
meaning of it, (ver. 16.17.) and afterward he had a more 
particular revelation of several things relating to it. (See 
the note upon x.1.) But still it remained unintelligible to 
common capacities. (See the foregoing verse.) 


CHAP. Ix. 


ARGUMENT. 

Daniel having thoroughly ‘considered the prophecies of 
Jeremy relating to the seventy years’ captivity, and being 
satisfied that that term of years was near expiring, hum- 
bles himself in prayer for the sins of his people, and ear- 
nestly begs of God the restoration of Jerusalem. In‘an- 
swer to'his prayers, the ange] Gabriel informs him, that 
the ‘city should he rebuilt, and peopled as in former 
times, and should so continue for seventy weeks of ycars, 
z..e. for four hundred and ninety years; and then should 
be atterly destroyed for putting the Messias to death. 


Ver. 1. In the first year of Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes.] See y. 31. This is the same per- 
son who is called Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, by the 
heathen historians, with whom Josephus agrees. His fa- 
ther Astyages had the name of Ahasuerus among the Jews, 
as appears by a passage in Tobit, xiv. 15. where ‘the taking 
of Nineveh is aseribed to Nebuchadonosor and Assuerus, 
who were the same with Nabupolassar, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
father, and Astyages: Nebuchadnezzar being a name com- 
mon. to: all the Babylonian kines, as Pharaoh was to the 
kings of Egypt: (Sec Dr. Prideaux’s Script. Connex. ad 
A. C. 612.) 

We need not wonder to find tlic same persons called. by 
such different names, especially in different countries: the 
Scripture affords several instances of this kind: so Daniel 

was called Belteshazzar by Nebuchadnezzar, who changed 
the names of his three companions, i. 7. Zerubbabel was 
called: Shezbazzar; Ezra i. 8. Esther, Hadassah, Esth.ii.7. 
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I Daniel understood by books.| The several prophecies 
of Jeremiah are called so many books. (See Jer. xxv. 13. 
_ xxix. 1.) We may observe from hence, that the prophets 

studied the writings of those prophets who were before 
them, for the more perfect understanding of the times when 
their prophecies were to be fulfilled. The same they did 
by several of their own prophecies. (See 1 Pet. i. 11, 12.) 

* That he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations 
of Jerusalem.| See Jer. xxv. 11, 12. xxix. 10. The seventy 
years mentioned both here and in Jeremy, are to be dated 
from the end of the third, or beginning of the fourth, year of 
Jehoiakim : (compare Jer. xxv. 1. with Dan. i. 1.) from 
which time to the first year of Cyrus, according to the 
Scripture account, are just seventy years. ‘These desola- 
tions began from the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when the 
city was taken by Nebuchadgezzar, (see i. 1.) at which 
time the king of Judah became tributary to the king of Ba- 
bylon: and they were from time to time inereasing, till the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, when they were fully accom- 
plished in the burning of the city and temple; after which 
time it*continued desolate till the end of the captivity, 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 3, And I set my face unto the Lord God.] I directed 
my face towards the place where the temple stood. (See 
vi. 10.) 


“To seek [him] by prayer and supplications.] The pro-. 
mises of God are generally conditional, and the promise of 


restoring the Jews’ captivity after seventy years, had this 


condition particularly expressed in it, that they should call’ 


upon him, and pra y unto him, and then he would hearken 
unto them, Jer. xxix. 12. 

With fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes.) The soul and 
body are so nearly related, that the humiliation of both is 
necessary to make our repentance complete. (See James 
iv. 9, 10.) - 

Ver. 4, And I prayed unto the Lord my God, and made 
my confession.) Both acknowledging his justice and holi- 
ness, and my own and my people’s iniquity. The better 
men are, the greater is the sense of their guilt, and the 
deeper is their humiliation. (See Job xlii. 6. 1 Tim. i. 15.) 

Keeping the covenant and mercy to them that love him, 
&c.] The prophet does not insist upon any right the people 
had in those gracious promises made to their fathers, be- 
cause the condition of their obedience, whenever it was 
not expressly mentioned, yet was tacitly implied. (Com- 
pare Nehem. i. 5.) 


‘Ver. 5. We have dante, and have committed iniquit Ys. 


&c.] Daniel uses the same confession that is prescribed in 
Solomon’s consecration prayer to be used by the Jews in 


the land of their captivity: with a promise subjoined of a_ 


favourable answer, that God would make to their suppli- 
cations, presented to him upon that occasion. (See 1 Kings 
viii. 48—50. and compare Nehem. i, 7. Psal. cvi. 6.) 


Ver. 7. And to all Israel that are near, and that are far 


off.| Some of the Jews were carried captive, or went volun- 
tary exiles, upon foreseeing the calamities which were 
coming upon their country, into the neighbouring countries 
of Edom, Moab, and Ammon: (see the note upon Jer. xii. 
14.) as others went down into Egypt. (See Jer. xliii. xliv.) 
Those were not removed to such a distance from their own 
country, as those that were carried to Babylon. 

Ver. 10. To walk in his laws which he set before us by his 
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servants the prophets.) By Moses, and the succession of the 
prophets that followed him: .who reinforced the law of 
Moses, and gaye the people néw instructions from God 


upon emergent occasions. 


Ver. 11. Aud the oath that is written in the law of 
Moses.) Those solemn denunciations of God’s judgments 
declared against impenitent sinners, Lev. xxvi. Deut. 
XXVIii. Xxix. 20. The Hebrew word Shebunah, is taken 
here for an imprecation, as it is used, Numb. v. 21. the 
forms of swearing or adjuration, implying an imprecation 
upon those that forswear themselves. For which reason 
the Hebrew alah signifies both swearing and cursing. (See 
the note upon Jer. xxiii. 10.) 

Ver. 12. And agaiust our judges that judged us.| J udges 
here signify ¢ any. princes or rulers. (Compare Job xii. 17. 
Psal. ii. 10. cxlviii. 12. Prov. viii. 16.) 

For under the whole heaven hath not been done, as hath 


_ been done unto Jerusalem.| See Lam. i. 12. ii. 13. Ezek. v.9. 


Ver. 13. As it is written in the law of Moses, ail this is 
come upon us.] A devout acknowledgment of God’s justice 
and providence, in making his judgments exactly fulfil the 
threatenings denounced many ages before by Moses. (See. 
Lev. xxvi. 14, &c. Deut. xxviii. 15, &c.) 

Ver. 14. Therefore hath the Lord watched upon the evil.) 
The same expression is used by the prophet Jeremy in his 
threatenings against the Jews, xxxi. 28. xliv. 27. 

Ver. 15. And now, O Lord our God, who hast brought 
thy people forth out of the land of Egypt, &c.] A form of 
supplication used in several places of Scripture, whereby 
devout persons entreat God to continue his favours, by re- 
counting his former mercies towards them. (See Exod.: 
XXXxii. 11. 13. Nehem. ix. 10. Jer. xxxii. 20.) This the: 
Latin tongue expresses by the word obsecratio: of which 
kind is that form of supplication used in our Litany, By the 
mystery of thy holy incarnation, &c. which some men’s ig- 
norance or prejudice hath misinterpreted, as if it were a 
sort of conjuration. 

We have sinned, we have done wickedly.] The entire sense 
is, Although we have sinned, and are unworthy of the con- 
tinuance of thy mercies, yet deal with us according to all 
thy righteousness, as it follows.. . 

Ver. 16. O Lord, according to all thy righteousness, I be- 
seech thee, let thine anger and thy fury be turned away from 
the city Jerusalem.) The word righteousness is in many 
places of Scripture equivalent to mercy. (See 1 Sam. xii. - 
7. Psal. xxxi. 1. exliii. 1. Micah vi. 5. and Dr. Hammond 
upon Matt. i. 19.) ‘ 

Thy holy mountain.| The temple. 
note upon Isa. li. 2.) 

Ver. 17. Cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary which . 
1s desolate, for the Lord's sake.| For the sake of the Mes-. 
sias, known by the title of the Lord among the Jews: (see 
Psal. cx. 1.) and called Messiah the Prince, ver. 25. of this 
chapter. All God’s promises are fulfilled in and for the 
sake of Christ, (2 Cor. i. 20.) To this sense some interpret - 
Psal. lxxx. 14. 16. Behold, and visit this vine » and the vine- 
yard which thy right hand hath planted, even for the sake 
of the Son, whom thou madest strong for thyself: expressed - 
afterward by the Son of man, ver. 18. 

Ver. 19. Defer not for thy own sake, O my God, &e. | 
The seventy years of our captivity are near being expired: 
(see ver. 2.) therefore 1 beseech thee not to defer the - 


(See ver. 20. and the 
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accomplishment of the promise thou hast made to restore 
us to our own country, and the free exercise of our religion. 
Se remarkable.a turn of providence will very much re- 
dound to the honour of thy name. (See Psal. Ixxix. 9, 10. 
cii. 15, 16.) 

- Ver. 21. The man Gabriel.| The angel Gabriel appear- 
ing under the shape of aman. (Compare x. 16.) 

“Whom I had seen at the beginning.| Or before. ‘(See viii. 
16.) The word batechillah signifies before, viii. 1. 

Being caused to fly swiftly.) The angels are commonly 
described as having wings, with respect to their appearance 
in a bodily shape, to signify their readiness to execute the 
Divine commands. (See Isa. vi. 2. Ezek. i. 11.) 

Touched me [see viii. 18. x. 10.] about the time of the even- 
ing oblation.] There were three hours of prayer: (see vi. 10.) 
but the two most solemn seasons of it were at the time of 
the morning and evening oblation, that solemn service which 
was offered daily in the temple in the name of the whole 
nation. (See viii. 11.) This service was performed at the 
third and ninth hours of the day, answering to our nine of 
the clock in'the morning and three in the afternoon. De- 
vout persons that could not attend the temple service, set 
apart those hours for their private devotions: and we ‘find 
Elijah made that solemn prayer and sacrifice recorded 
1 Kings xviii. 36. at the time of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice. But.apon their solemn days .of fasting and hu- 
mniliation, they continued their devotions from the time of 
the morning sacrifice till that of the evening was finished. 
Such was this of Daniel, and that of Cornelius, mentioned 
Acts x. 30. This custom was.continued among the primi- 
tive Christians, who did not conelude their prayers or fasts. 
on their stationary days till. three in the afternoon. a7 
Mr. Bingham, Eccles. Antiq. book xxi. chap. 3.) ’ 

Ver. 23. At the beginning of the supplication the com- 
mandment came forth.| God’s command to me to instruct 
thee farther in what should hereafter befal the city and tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, in whose behalf thou didst pour forth thy 
supplications. H[ere was a remarkable completion of that 
promise, Isa. Ixy. 24. While they ‘are yet icp I will 
hear. 

For thou art greatly beloved.) Rewind men have ob- 
served a near affinity between the prophecy of Daniel and 
the Revelation of St. John; and we may take notice, that 
much the same title is given to them both. - Daniel is 
styled a man greatly beloved, here and x. 11.19. and the 
character given to St. John is, that of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, John xxi. 20. 24. 

Therefore understand the matter, and consider the vision.] 
Apply thy mind carefully to what-is said, for this prophecy 
contains in it truths of the greatest importance. Our Saviour 
plainly refers to these words, which are repeated ver. 25. 
when, explaining the latter part of this prophecy of the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, he adds, Let him that readeth un- 
derstand, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people 
and upon thy holy city.| To recite all the different methods 
chronologers have taken of computing these seventy wecks, 
would be too large a work fora commentary. I shall only 
take notice of three opinions, which seem most agreeable 
to the text. The first is, that of Petavius Rationar. Tem. 
par. il, p. 154. and Archbishop Usher, Annal. V. T. ad An, 
P.J.4260. These two learned authors date tho beginning 
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of this prophecy from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, when he gave his commission to Nehemiah 
to rebuild Jerusalem; (Nehem. ii. 1.) from which time they 
reckon half of the week here specified, (ver. 27.) to be com- 
pleted at the death of Christ. But then these authors sup- 
pose Artaxerxes to have begun his reign nine years sooner 
than the historians commonly date it. The second opinion 
is that of Dr. Prideaux,.Connex. of Script. par. i. ad an. 
A.C. 458. who fixes the date of this prophecy to the se- 
venth year of Artaxerxes, when he gave a commission to 
Ezra, to settle the state of the Jews at Jerusalem, to which 
sense he understands the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem: from which time he computes four hun- 
dred and ninety years to the death of Christ. 

The third opinion is that of the late right reverend and 
learned Bishop Lloyd, whigh may be seen in the Chrono- 
logical ‘Tables, published ‘by his direction, Numb. 3, 4. 
He supposes the years here specified to consist of three 
hundred and sixty days: such years he affirms the Serip- 
ture always makes use of in the computation of time: 
as appears in the history of Noah’s flood, Gen. vii. 11. 
compared with ver. 24, and villi. 4: and from Rev. xii. 6. 
compared with ver. 14. and xiii.5. where twelve hundred 
and sixty days are reckoned equivalent to three years and 
a half, and to forty and two months. The same computa- 
tion of years was generally made use of in ancient times by 
all nations, particularly by the Chaldeans, where Daniel 
now lived. The reasons of this opinion are at large set 
forth by Mr. Marshal, in his treatise upon the Seventy 
Weeks, par. ii. chap. 4. The bishop, proceeding upon this 
hypothesis, computes the date of this prophecy from the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes, and reckons sixty-nine weeks 
of years, or four hundred and eighty-three years, from thence 
to the year before Christ’s death. But then the last or sin- 
gle week that remains to make up the number of seventy 
he separates from the rest, and begins it from the year of 
Christ 63. in the latter half of which the sacrifice and obla- 
tron were to cease, and the city and sanctuary to be destroyed 
by the Romans: all which was fulfilled in the seventieth 
year after Christ. 

The difference of these ake? Opinions as to the main 
point, the completion of this prophecy, is not very great; 
for,as the learned Bishop Chandler hath judiciously ob- 
served, (Answer to Grounds and Reasons, p. 189.) “ The 
commencement of the weeks must be either from the se- 
venth of Artaxerxes, which falls upon the four hundred and 
fifty-seventh year before Anno Domini, or from the twen- 
tieth of Artaxerxes. Add to four hundred and fifty-seven 
years before Christ, twenty-six years after Christ (which is 
the number that four hundred and ecighty-three years, or 
sixty-nine weoks, exceeds four hundred and fifty-seven 
years), and you are brought to the beginning of John 
the Baptist’s preaching up the advent of the Messias: 
add seven years, or one week, to the former, and you 
come to the thirty-third year of Anno Domini, which 
was the year of Jesus Christ’s death. Or else compute 
four hundred and ninety years, the whole seventy. weeks, 
from the seventh of Artaxerxes; by subtracting four hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years (the space of time between that 
year and the beginning of Anno Domini) from four hundred 
and ninety, and there remains thirty-three, the year of our 
Lord’s death. Let the twentieth of Artaxerxes be the date 
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of the seventy wecks, which is the four hundred and forty- 


fifth year before A. D. and reckon sixty-nine weeks of 


Chaldean years ; seventy Chaldee years being equal to six- 
ty-nine Julian; and so four hundred and seventy-cight Ju- 
lian years making four hundred and eighty-three Chaldee 


years, and the end in the thirty-third year-after Christ, or the - 


Passover following. .Any of these ,reckonings (adds this 
learned author) are sufficient for our purpose. It is rather 
to be wondered, how, at this distance of time, learned men 
have been able to come to any exactness in these matters.” 

Seventy weeks are determined.| By seventy weeks are to 
he understood seventy weeks of years, or seventy times seven 
years ; t.e. four hundred and ninety years: each day being 
accounted for a year, according to the prophetical way of 
reckoning. (See Numb. xiv. 34: Ezek. iv. 6.) Daniel dis- 
tinguisheth between these weeks and the weeks after the 
common reckoning, by calling the latter weeks of days, 
x. 2. according to the sense of the Hebrew, expressed in 
the margin. And Isaiah distinguisheth a natural year from 
a prophetical one, by yea it the year of a hireling, Isa. 
xvi. 14. xxi. 16. 

The Jews numbered their time by sevens of years: every 
seventh year was a year. of.release, and after: seven times 
seven years, t.e. forty-nine years, came the year of jubilee. 
So the computation of.time here made use of alludes-to 
Lev. xxv. 8. Thou shalt number seven sabbaths (or rather 
weeks] of years, seven times seven years; the Hebrew 
word sabbath signifying the number seven, as it is rendered 
‘EBopac by the LX X. in the latter part of the verse: and 
so the Greek word ZéPBParov is used in Luke xviii. 12. 
xxiv. 1. Daniel, by examining the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
had discovered how the seventy years of the captivity were 
near expiring: and here the angel discovers to him another 
line of time, importing, that after the restoration of Jerusa- 
lem it should continue fora period of time, consisting of 
seventy times seven years, which being expired, it should be 
finally destroyed.. Seventy weeks contain ten jubilees, 
and ten being the number of perfection, these seventy weeks 
denote the bringing in the most complete jubilee, or remis- 
ston, as the LX_X. render that word: when all former tres- 
passes should be cancelled, and men should be restored to 
that heavenly inheritance they had forfeited, by the death 
ot the Messias. 

Upon thy people, and thy holy city.] Danieri in hits prayer 


to God speaking of the Jews and Jerusalem, had used these — 


expressions, Thy people, and thy holy. city, ver. 18, 19. as 
if their title to God’s favour were indefeasible. To correct 
this mistake, the angel, directing his discourse to Daniel, 
returns him his own expressions, as if the people and the 
city were rather his than God's. Inthe same phrase God 
speaks to Moses, after the sin-of the Israclites in making 
the golden calf, Exod. xxxii. 7. At the twenty-sixth 
verse of this prophecy, the angel tells Daniel how they 
ceased to be God’s people. 

' To finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.] ‘This the Messiah did by making an 
atonement for sin, and absolving men from the guilt of it: 
by giving men the best rules and assistances for tlie pro- 
moting trne and inward righteousness; called here ever- 
lasting righteousness, in opposition to the righteousness of 
the law, a great part of which consisted in external ordi- 
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nances, tmposed on them for a season till the time of reform- 
ation, Heb. ix. 10. where the English text reads, to make 
an end of sin; the margin transldies it, to. seal up sin, fol- 
lowing a various reading in the Hebrew: but the sense 
comes all to one, for the verh which signifies to seal up, de- 
notes likewise. the accomplishing of any thing, _ is ap- 
plied to sin, or the punishment of it, Lam. iv. 22 . (Seo 
likewise the following note.) 

To seal up the vision and prophecy.) To fulfil. thee pro- 
phecies of foregoing ages concerning the Messias, and to 
confirm them, by iuing the event to answer the predic- 
tion, as the setting of a seal confirms the authenticalness 
of any writing. Thus the rabbins upon the text interpret 
the words, All the prophecies (say they) shall be fulfilled at 
the coming of the Messias. Bishop Lloyd explains the sen- 
tence of the finishing and: completing the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament, which he supposes to have 
been done forty-nine years after the commencement of this 
prophecy. (See the note‘upon the following verse.) : 

And to anoint the most Holy.| The word anoint plainly 
alludes to the name of Messiah, expressed in the following 
verse, which signifies in Hebrew, the Anoinied, and is trans- 
lated Christ in-Greek. (See John i. 41.) * To anoint is the 
same here as to consecrate the Messiah to be a priest, pro- 
phet, and king, all which offices were conveyed by.the cere- 
mony of anointing. The Messiah is styled here the most 
Holy, upon the account of his unspotted original, as well as 
his .unblamable life. (See. Luke i. 35. Acts iii. 14. Heb. 
Vii. 26. Rev. iii. 7. ) The words may be literally translated, 
To anoint the holy of holies: an expression which usually 
sivnifies the inner sanctuary, called the holiest of ail, Web. 
ink 3. and itis very properly applied to the Messias, who 
was greater.than the temple, Matt. xii. 6. because tn him 
dwelt the fulness of the Godhead, Coloss.'1i. 9. whereupon 
he calls his body the temple, John ii. 21. © >: 

Ver. 25. Know therefore and understand. See ver. 23. ° 

From the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem:] Or, To build again Jerusalem, as the 
margin reads, and so the verb shub is translated in the 
latter part of the verse, and see xi. 10. Daniel had be- 
sought God to behold their desolations, and the ruins of the 
city which is called by his name, ver. 18. In answer to 
this his supplication, the angel acquaints him that the city, 
both the streets and the wall thereof, should be rebuilt. | 
These expressions do very much confirm their interpreta- 
tion, who date this prophecy from the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, when he gave a commission to Nehemiah to 
rebuild the city and its walls; (Nehem. ii. 1.) whereas Dr. 
Prideaux, who dates this prophecy from the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes, is forced to understand these expressions in 
a metapliorical sense, for restoring and establishing the 
church and state of the Jews. Now it isa received rule, 
that a literal sense.is always to be preferred, if it be con- 
sistent with the main scope of the text. - 

Unto Messiah the Prince.] Anointing being the ancient 
ceremony of investing persons in the highest. offices and 
dicnitics, the name of Messias, or Anointed, was in an emi- 
nent manner appropriated to him that was sanctified, or set 
apart, and sent into the world under the highest character 
of being the Redeemer of it. By: that name he was com- - 
monly known unto the Jews, John i. Al. iv. 25. and that 
title was chiefly given to him from the authority of this pro- 
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phecy. He is called here the Prince, or Ruler, a title often 
riven to David; (see ] Sam. ix. 16. 2 Sam. v. 2. vii. 8.) and 
applied to the Messiah himself, spoken of under the .name 
‘of David, Isa.lv.4. The author of the first book of Chroni- 
cles probably alludes to this place of Daniel,v. 2. Judah 
prevailed over his brethren, and of him was the chief Ruler 
(the nagid here in the text) fo come: as the words may best 
be translated. ‘The Messiah was commonly known under 
the title of King of Israel, or King of the Jews. (See Matt. 
ii. 2. Luke xxiii. 2, 3. John i1..49. xix. 19.) 8 

Shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks.) A 
colon should be placed at the end of this :sentence, which 
is wrong placed tn the middle of it in our English Bibles. 
Seven weeks and threescore and two weeks put together, make 
sixty-nine weeks of years, or four hundred and eighty-three 
years. 
the period of threescore and two weeks in the following 
verse, so the seven weeks, or forty-nine years, here men- 
tioned, must in all probability be assigned to the building 
of the street and the wall, whether we understand it literally, 
or metaphorically with Dr. Prideaux, for the restoring and 
settling the Jewish church and state. (See Dr. Prideaux, 
ubi supra, and adan. A. C. 409.) 

Bishop Lloyd, who reckons the date of edt shipheny 
from the twentieth of Artaxerxes, concludes the seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, in the eighth year of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, at which time he supposes Malachi to have writ 
his prophecy, and thereby finished the Old Testament Ca- 
non, or sealed up the vision and prophecy, after whom the 
Jews were to look for no other prophet till John Baptist. 
(See Mal. iv. 4,5. compared with Matt. xi.13,14.) 

The street shall be built again, dnd the. wall, even im 
troublous times.| When the Jews were sorely assaulted by 
their adversaries, who did all they could to hinder them 
from rebuilding the city, and fortifying it with a new wall. 
(See Nehem. iv.7, &c. vi. 15:) These words, taken in their 
obvious sense, plainly fix the date of this prophecy to the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes, who then gave Nehemiaha 
commission to repair the city, and raise up the walls'and 
ramparts of it. 
Ecclus. xlix. 13.) Before which‘ time the Jews, that re- 
turned from captivity, lived in the cities where their inhe- 
ritance lay. (See Ezra ii. 70. Nehem. vii. 4.) ‘“ The word 
haruts, translated wall, properly signifies the circuit bound- 
ing out the limits of the city, whercon the wall was built, 
and ancicntly used to be marked out with a plough making 
a furrow round about,”.as Mr. Mede observes; (Works, 

700.) and by rechob, the street, or broad place, he un- 
alma. the area, or plat of ground whereon the city was 
to be built: or else we may suppose the singular put for 
the plural, an enallage very common in Scripture. 

Ver. 26. And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah 
be cut off.] Or, After those threescore and two weeks—for the 
he prefixed to the word shebunim, is emphatical, as the 
grammarians express it. The common interpretation of the 
word is, that in the seventieth or last’ week the Messiah 
should be put to death. The Hebrew verb here translated 
cut off, is by the Jewish rabbins interpreted of a death in- 
flicted by the sentence of a judge, which sense they con- 
firm by the use of it in a parallel place, Lev. xvii. 14. to 
which we may add i Sam. xxviii. 9. Our Saviour plainly 
rcfers to this text, among others, Luke xxiv. 26. 46. 
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Bishop Lloyd, who makes a break between the sixty- 
nine weeks and the seventieth, supposes the sixty-nine to 
expire in May, A. D..32. which was the year before our 
Saviour’s passion... In correspondence with this prophecy, 
our Lord could not survive a whole year after the sixty- 
nine weeks were expired: nor did‘he: but since he was to 
be cuT orF atthe Passover, himself being the true paschal 
Lamb, he died in-the following year in the month Nisan, 
answering to.our April, the very same day. and hour that 
the paschal lamb was wont to be killed. (See the Chro- 
nological Tables abovementioned. ). 

— But not for himself.|-The just suffering for the unjust, 
i Pet. iti. 18. .The Vulgar Latin renders the words to this 
sense, And the people that deny him shall be no.longer his. 
The Hebrew phrase is used in the same sense, xi.‘17. Job 
xxx1x.16. To confirm this interpretation, we are to sup- 
pose the word people, which follows, to be understood here, 
and may with Bishop Lloyd translate this and the follow- 
ing sentence thus: And-the people that deny him shall be no 
longer his, but the Prince’s (i.e. the Messiah’s, ver. 25.) 
future people shall destroy, &c. : And then ‘the. Jews will 
properly be ca'led Lo-ammi, not.my people, Hos. i. 9.: 

But the people of the prince that shall come.]| 'The Romans, 
under the conduct of Vespasian and his son. Titus, who 
were the generals in that war, and both of them dignified 
with the title of Prince or Cesar. Bishop Lloyd. corrects 
the common translation thus, The Prince’s:(7. e. the Mes- 
siah’s) future people: the Hebrew word haba, as the Greek 
éoxSuevoc, Which answers it, often signifying the future, or 
that which isto come. (See Isa. xxvii. 6. xliv. 7..Mark.x. 
30. Rev. i. 4.) This people that learned prelate under- 
stands to be the Romans and their empire, which was the 
seat of the Christian church. So when our Saviour tells us, 
that before the end of the Jewish nation come, the gospel 
shall be preached in all the world, Matt. xxiv. 14. and St. 
Paul speaks to the same purpose, Rom, x. 16. Coloss. i. 6. 
23. we are there to understand the world of:the extent of 
the Roman empire.: And our Lord, speaking of the final 
destruction of the Jewish nation by the Romans, expresseth 
it by sending forth his armies to destroy those murderers, 
and burn up their city: (Matt..xxii. 7.) which exagily 
‘agrees with the words here following. 

Shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.) After that the 
Romans had burnt both city and sanctuary, they so en- 
tirely destroyed them, that it could scarce‘be perceived the 
place -had ever been inhalhited, as Josephus relates (de 
Bello, lib. vii. cap. 1. edit. Hudson): and the Jews. relate 
that a plough was drawn over the ground where they both 
stood: (see Dr. Lightfoot upon Matt. xxiv. 2.) which were 
evident.accomplishments of our Saviour’s prediction, that 
once stone should not stand upon another, with respect either 
to the city, (Luke xix. 44.) or to the sanctuary, (Matt. 
Xxili. 88. xxiv. 2.). 

And the end thereof shall be with a flood.] The desola- 
tions made by an army arc often compared to the inunda- 
tions of a flood, whose violence nothing is able to with- 
stand. (Compare xi. 10. Isa. viii. 7, 8.) 

And unto the end of the-war desolations are determined. ] 
Or, decreed. That war shall makean utter destruction both 
of the city and the nation. 

Ver. 27. And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
one week.] The former part of the verse may be literally 
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translated thus: One week shall confirm the covenant with 
many, and the midst of (or the half part of.) the week shall 
cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease. . Most interpreters 
suppose the seventy weeks to be completed at the death of 
Christ, or at least one half of the scventieth and last of 
them: accordingly they understand the confirming the cove- 
nant of the new covenant, and the terms of salvation therein 
proposcd, first by John Baptist, as the forerunner of Christ, 
and then by Christ himself. (Compare Isa. xlii. 6. lv. 3. 
Jer. xxxi. 31. Ezek. xvi. 60O—62.) They that confine the 
promulgation of the new covenant to the first half of the 
seventieth weck, understand it of Christ’s preaching for 
three years and a half, and then suffering in the midst of 
that week. 

They that understand the confirming the covenant to be 
of the samc extent with the seventieth week, suppose Jolin 
Baptist’s preaching to have taken up three years and a 
half, before Christ entered on his prophetical office, and 
translate the following words, In the half part of the week. 
(See the next note but one.) 

With many.] The same expression is elsewhere used of 
the universal redemption, or gencral promulgation of par- 
don, by the gospel-covenant. (Sec Isa. lil. 11. Matt. xx. 
28. Rom. v. 15. 19. Heb. ix. 28.) 

And in the midst of the week.| Our translation of the 
-words follows their opinion who place the death of Christ 
in the middle of the last week: (see Archbishop Usher's 
Annals, par. ii. p. 569.) whereas they that suppose the 
whole seventy weeks completed at our Saviour’s passion, 
translate the sentence thus, In the half part of the week he 
shall cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease; understand- 
ing it of the latter half. (See Dr. Prideaux, ubi supra.) The 
Hebrew word chatsi, signifies properly the half part, and 
is commonly translated by “Hu:ov in the Septuagint. [In 
this sense it is to be understood by our translation, xii. 7. 
of this prophecy. ] 

He shall cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease.| Christ, 
by his one oblation of himself once offered, shall put an 
end to all the sacrifices and oblations made in the Jewish 
temple. (Compare Heb. x. 5, &c.) Thus the words are 
expounded by those that suppose the seventy weeks to 
have been finished at our Saviour’s death. ‘To confirm this 
exposition, we may observe, that the putting an end to the 
temple service by violence, such as was threatened under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is expressed in a different manner; 
viz. by taking away the daily sacrifice, vill. 11, 12. xi. 31. 

Others understand these words of the final destruction of 
the Jewish temple and worship by the Romans; and it 
may be observed, that the word mincha, oblation, is some- 
times used for the daily sacrifice. (See 1 Kings xvili. 29. 
36.) Bishop Lloyd cxplains the words to this sense: he 
separates this single, or odd week (so he translates shabua 
echad, one week), from the other sixty-nine; and makes it 
commence in the sixty-third year after Christ, and to end 
in the final destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
which came to pass A. C. 70. It must be granted, that this 
interpretation agrees better with the letter of the text than 
the fornicr: and the abomination of desolation immediately 
following it, they may both be reasonably thought the ex- 
press characters of one and the same week, viz. the seven- 
ticth, determined upon Daniel’s people and city. 


The same learned prelate understands the words, He | 
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shall confirm the covenant with many—of the prince's future 
people, mentioned in the foregoing verse, viz. the Romans: 
who, by their general Corbulo, made a peace with the Par- 
thians, Medes, and Armenians, that they might be better at 
leisure to make an entire conquest of Judea: of which 
Tacitus speaking, saith, There never was so firm a peace as 
now, (Annal. lib. xv.) 

There is one difficulty which attends this explication; . 
viz. that instead of setting forth one continued line of time, 
from the going forth of the conmnandment to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, to the conclusion of the eveuts here foretold, it makes 
a considerable break, or interval of time, between the ful- 
filling one part of the prophecy and the othcr. Whereas 
the other interpretations suppose the destruction of the city 
and temple to run beyond the computation of the seventy 
weeks, and to be immediately subjoined to the death of 
Christ, as we see they arc, ver. 26. to shew what shall be 
the catastrophe, or final punishment, which shall attend so 
great a wickedness. 

And for the overspreading of abominations, he shall make 
it desolate.] Mr. Mcde translates the words thus, And being 
a desolator, he shallcommand over a wing of abominations. 
(Works, p. 407.) Bishop Lloyd, with some little variation, 
renders them, And upon the battlements shall be the idols 
of the desolator. They both understand by the phrase the 
Roman army, which is the interpretation Christ himself 
gives of it. (Luke xxi. 20. compared with Matt. xxiv. 15.) 
The word kenaph, translated in the English overspreading, 
properly signifies a wing, and may eithcr signify an army, 
as it is used, Isa, viii. 8. or else stand for the battlements 
of the temple, as the Greek IIrepty:ov, which answers fo it, 
plainly does Matt. iv. 5. Here the Romans, after they 
had set the temple on fire, placed the idolatrous ensigns of 
their army over against the eastern gate of the temple, and 
offered sacrifice to them, as Josephus expressly tells us, 
(Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 6. edit. Hudson.) The word shikut- 
sim, abominations, is commonly used for idols : (see 1 Kings 
xi. 5. 7. 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) and the abomination of desola- 
tion set upon the altar by Antiochus, (1 Macc. i. 54.) is 
explained by the zdol-altar, ibid. ver. 59. So the abomi- 
nations here spoken of do very properly signify the ensigns, 
or standards, of the Roman legions; each standard having 
stamped upon it the image of the tutelar god of that legion, 
to whom they offered sacrifice. Tacitus calls the eagle, and 
the other ensigns, “ Proprialegionum numina,” the deittes 
which were peculiar to their legions. (Annal. lib. ii.) Ter- 
tullian’s words are to the same purpose: “ Religio tota 
castrensis signa veneratur, signa jurat, et Diis omnibus 
preponit:” All the religion of the army consists in paying 
Divine worship to their standards, in swearing by them, and 
preferring them before all other deities. (Apol. cap. 16.) 

Even until the consummation.] 'Till God’s indignation be 
accomplished, as the same sense is expressed, xi. 36. 

And that determined [or which is decreed] shall be poured 
upon the desolate.| Compare ver. 11. of this chapter. Mr. 
Mede translates it, shall continue upon the desolate, p. 709. 
The words briefly declare those terrible calamities ‘which 
made an entire destruction of that city and people, and 
were executed upon them in the most dreadful manner that 
any nation ever suffered, and with the most evident tokens 
of a Divine vengeance upon them, according to the rela- 
tion of their own historian Josephus, who was an cye-wit- 
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ness of these desolations. And ever since their posterity 
have been dispersed all the world over, living only upon 
sufferance in their several dispersions, and very often ex- 
posed to grievous oppressions and persecutions, enough to 
have extinguished their race, unless they had been pre- 
served by Providence, on purpose to verify the truth of 
those prophecies which forctold these calamities: and par- 
ticularly those words of Christ, which have a plain aspect 
upon the text before us, (Luke xxi. 22—24.) These be the 
days of vengeance: that all things that are written may be 
fulfilled—for there shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people: and they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and belted away captive unto ali nations, and Je- 
rusalem shall be trodden down of the gentiles, until the times 
of the gentiles be fulfilled: 7. e. till the times of the fourth 
monarchy, s spoken of chap. ii. vii. are expired. (See the 
note upon xii. 7.) 

Bishop Lloyd renders the last *ond shomem, desolate, in 
an active sense, the desolator, or him that makes desolate: 
in which sense the word is plainly taken, viii. 13. xii. 11. 
The sense he gives of the sentence is much the same with 
the former: viz. that the Divine vengeance shall continue 
upon the Jews, till it be returned upon the author of their 
desolations, which he interprets of the Roman. govern- 
ment, as it was exercised under the seventh head, (See 
Rev. xvii. 11.) 

Having given a particular account of the most onholits 
expositions of this famous prophecy, I need not take any 
notice of Sir John Marsham’s explication of it in his Chro- 
nicus Canon, p. 568. since a learned writer, Mr. Marshal, in 
his treatise upon the Seventy Weeks, lately published, hath 
shewed it to be inconsistent with itself, as well as with the 
undoubted monuments both of sacred and profanc history. 
The late author of Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, hath thought fit to mention Sir J. M.’s hypothesis 
with approbation: but itis to be presumed that this writer 
took it upon trust, without ever examining it, and was glad 
to find an opinion prejudicial to Christianity countenanced 
by so great a name, 
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The three following chapters contain the last vision of Da- 
niel’s prophecy, whercin the several successions, both of 
the Persian and Grecian monarchies, are represented, 

’ together with the wars that should be raised between the 
kings of Syria and Egypt under the latter monarchy, as 
far as the times of Antiochus Epiphanes: who being the 
type and forerunner of antichrist, (as hath been observed 
upon chap. viii.) the latter part of the vision from xi. 36. 
seems chiefly to relate to the persecutions of the church 
in the times of antichrist, till its being finally cleansed 
from all those profanations, as the temple of Jerusalem 
was purified from the pollutions ot Antiochus: after 
which will follow that kingdom of the saints mentioned 
vli. 18. 27. of this prophecy. 


Ver. 1. L N the third year of Cyrus king of Persia.) Daniel 
must now have been above ninety years of age; he could 
notbe less than twenty when he was carried captive (see the 
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Preface to this Commentary), and that was seventy-three 
years before the date of this vision: which was the last 
Daniel saw, and it is not likely he himself survived it long. 

Whose name was Belteshazzar.] See i. 7. . 

And the thing was true.} Or certain. (See ver. 21. xi.2. 
and compare viii. 26. Rev. xix.9.) 

But the time appointed was long.] See ver. 14, and the 
note upon xii. 4. 

And he understood the thing, and had understanding of 
the vision.| He had a clear view. of the succession of the 
Persian and Grecian monarchies, and of the series.of the 
kings of Syria and Egypt under the latter of them: although 
the remaining parts of the vision were obscure, especially 
with respect to their final event. (See xii. 8.) 

Ver. 2. In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks.| 'The reason of Daniel’s fasting and mourning seems 
to be, because the adversaries of the Jews began to ob- 
struct the building of the temple. (See Ezra iv. 4, 5.) This 
made Daniel deprecate God's Peer: in so solemn a 
manner. , 

Three full weeks.| The Hebrew alles Three weeks of 
days. So we read of.a month of days, Gen. xxix. 14. 
Numb. xi. 20. where the English reads, a whole month. 
But the phrase may be used here to distinguish them from 
the weeks of years prophesied of in the ninth chapter. . 

Ver. 3. I ate no pleasant bread, &c.] This is expressed 
by chastening himself, ver. 11. and by. afflicting the soul 
Wee fasting, Lev. xvi. 29. xxili. 27. Isa. viii. 3. 

Neither did I anoint myself at all.| As the Persians used 
to do constantly. (See Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap..1.) 

Ver. 4. In the four-and-twentieth day of the first month.] 
According to the Jewish computation, which was the month 
Nisan, beginning about our 10th of March. The commen- 
tators observe from hence, that Daniel’s fast fell upon the 
time of the paschal solemnity; and therefore the Jews did 
not think themselves obliged to keep their solemn festivals 
any where but in their own country, and at the place ap- 
pointed by God for that purpose. 

I was by the side of the great river, which is Hiddekel.] 
The same with Tigris. (See Gen. ii. 14.) This was near 
Shushan, where Daniel probably resided. .(See the note 
upon viii. 2.) 

Ver. 5. I lifted up mine eyes.] Being by the river-side in a 
deep contemplation, I looked up and saw a person appear 
before me, placed in the air above the waters, or hovering 
over them. (See xii. 6.and compare Rey. x. 2.5.) . . 

Behold a‘certain man clothed in linen, whose loins were 
girt about with fine gold of Uphaz.| He appeared in the 
habit of a high-priest. (See Exod. xxviii. 4. 39. xxix. 5.) 
The description St. John gives of Christ as high-priest of 
the church, Rev. i. 15. seems to be taken from this place of 
Daniel, which proves that the person here described can be 
no other than the Son of God: which may be farther .con- 
firmed by comparing the person described here, and xii. 5, 
G. with Rev. x. 2.5, 6. who is there represented as setting his 
right foot upon the sea, and his left npon the land, as sove- 
reign Lord of both elements. (Compare Matt. xxviii. 19.) 

Concerning the fine gold of Uphuz, sec the note upon 
Jer. x. 9. 

Ver. 6. His body was like the beryl.) Of an azure, or sky- 
colour, mixed with a bright green. (See Ezek. i. 16.) 

His arms and his feet were in colour like to polished brass.| 
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Of a bright flaming colour. 
Rev. i. 15. x. 1.) 

And the voice of his words, as the voice of a multitude.] 
Great and powerful. (Compare Ezek. i. 24. Rev. i. 15. 
x. 3.) Neri 

Ver. 7. The men that were with me saw not the vision, 
but a great quaking fell upon them, &c.] They were seized 
with such terror and astonishment, that they made what 
haste they could to get out of the reach of such an amazing 
sight... (Compare Acts ix. 7.) 

Ver. 8. There remained no strength in me.] I fell into a 
swoon or fainting fit. (See ver. 9.) 

My comeliness was turned in me into corruption.| Or, my 
vigour, as the margin reads to a better sense. So the word 
is used Prov. v. 9. where our translation renders it; thine 
honour, but it should be translated thy strength, or vigour, 
as appears by comparing that verse with eran whee 
Prov. xxxi. 3. 

Ver. 9. When I heard the voice of h his shod; then was I 
am a deep sleep on my face.| The very sound of his words 
put me into a fainting fit. (Sce viii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. And, behold, a hand touched me, &c.| This seems 
to be a distinct appearance from that described ver. 5. not 
so terrible, but nearer approaching to a human form: (sce 
ver. 16.) and may probably be supposed to ‘be the angel 
Gabriel], who had been sent to Daniel upon the like occa- 
sions: (See viii. 17, 18. ix. 21.)° The Logos, or Son of 
God, in the representations made of him in the Old Testa- 
ment, usually appears with a retinue of angels ‘attending 
him. (See Gen. xviii. 2.) And in this prophecy (viii. 18, 
&c.) we have a vision of several angels attending upon 
one principal one. (Compare xii. 5.) The same retinue 
- angels may be observed in Zechary’s visions, i. 8—10. 

2, 18. il. 3, 4. 8. iii. 2. 4. 7. The angel who now appeared 
pe Daniel, putting forth his hand, raised him from the 
ground, and restored him to his former strength in some 
degree. (See viii. 18. ix. 21. Jer. i. 9. Ezek. ii. 2. Rov. 
1. 17.) 

Ver. 11. O Daniel, a man greatly beloved.] See ix. 23. 

Understand the words that I speak unto thee—for unto 
thee am I now sent.] Though this angel was inferior to that 
eminent person described ver. 5. yet he being the angel that 
informs Daniel of all those matters Gontairied t in the follow- 
ing chapter, and the beginning of the twelfth, (the man 
clothed iu linen, speaking nothing but what is related 
xii. 7.) he may properly take the whole business of tho 
vision upon himself, as he does here and in the following 
verse. 


(See Psal. civ. 4. Ezek. 1. 7. 


And Tam come for thy words.] To give an answer to thy | 


requests, by the direction of that Divine person, (ver. 5.) 
upon whom lL attend. (Compare viii. 15—17. ix. 22.) 
Ver. 12. From the first day that thou didst set thine heart 
to understand, and to chasten thysclf before thy God, thy 
words were heard, &c.} As God graciously answered those 
prayers thou madest in thy former humiliation occasioned 
by thy searching out the Wess allotted for the captivity of 
thy people: (see i ix, 2.22, 23.) so now God is pleased, in 
answer to tly repeated humiliation and solicitous concern 
for thy people, to send me to inform thee wat shall be 
ae state and condition in afte: times. 
Ver. 13. But the princes of the kingdom of Persia with- 
stood me.| The princes of the kingdom of Persia and 
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Grecia, mentioned here and yer. 20. are generally sup- 
posed to be the guardian or tutclar angels of those several 
countrics. That there were such tutelar angels, not only 
over private persons, (sce Acts xii. 15.) but likewise over 
provinces and kingdoms, was an opinion generally re- 
ecived. The four spirits mentioned Zech. vi. 5. seem to be 
the guardian angels of the four great empires. Every hea- 
then nation thought their country under the peculiar pro- 
tection of some tutelar deity: and they looked upon the 
God of the Jews to be no other than that Deity who pre- 
sided over that nation. (See 1 Sam. iv. 8. 1 Kings xx. 23. 
28. 2 Kings xviii. 33—35. Isa. x.10, 11.) This notion was 
very much‘countenanced by a passage in Deuteronomy, 
xxxii. 8. where the Septuagint translate the text thus: 
When the Most High divided the nations their inheritance 
—he set. the bounds of the people according to the number of 
the angels of God, for the Lord’s portion is his people. As 
if the sense were, That the government of other nations was 
committed to so many tutelar angels, whereas Israel was 
under the immediate care and government of God himself. 
The opinion I have been hitherto explaining-supposes the 
presiding angels here mentioned to have been good angels: 
from whence it follows, that the occasion of their conten- 
tion was because neither party was as yet acquainted with 
the Divine will, to which they were already to submit. 
(See this point largely treated of by Petavius, Dogm. 
Theolog. tom. iii. lib. ii. de Angelis, cap. 8.) 

But others suppose those princes or angels who opposed 
Michael and Gabriel to be evil spirits, such as are de- 
scribed by St. Paul under the names of the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, having their residence in the lower 
regions of the air, (Ephes. ii. 2. vi. 12.) These evil spirits 
are sometimes represented as-part of the heavenly host, 
both in respect to their original station; and because these 
are the instruments of Providence, and have a command 
over the inferior world, as far as God thinks fit to permit. 
(See 1 Kings xxii. 19, &c. Job 1.6.12, &e.) They are like- 
wise represented as accusers of good men before God, and 
as aggravating their faults, in order to have them delivered 
over to them, as the executioners of God’s judgments. 
(See Job i. 11. ii. 5. Zech. iii. 1. Rev. xii. 10.) If we fol- 
low this opinion, the contest here will be of the same na- 
ture with that of the angel and Satan, Zech. iii. 1. and with 
the dispute that Michael the archangel had with the devil 


about the body of Moses, tentiowed! in vate Jude’s Epistle, 


ver. 9. 

The prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me one- 
and-twenty days.|.The Persians, upon the solicitation of 
the Jews’ enemies, had put a’stop to the bnilding of the 
temple, all the time of Daniel’s humiliation. (See the note 
upon ver. 2.) And the tutelar genius of that empire still 
insisted that they might be kept under. those hardships, 
while the angel Gabriel was doing them all the good offices 
he could. In like manner, Satan is represented as eagerly — 
opposing the rebuilding the temple, and the restoration of 
the Jewish nation, Zech. iii. 1, 2. 

But, lo! Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help 
me.| Michael is-styled an archangel by St. Jude, ver. 9. 
and a great prince that stands up for the ehildren of thy 
people, xii. 1. of this prophecy. -Christ himself, as he is 
often represented under the character of an angel, so he is 
described under the name of Michael, Rev. xii. 7. Butin — 
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this and the parallel texts of Daniel, the name rather de- 
notes some principal angel, whom the Jews looked uponas 
the guardian angel of their nation. (See ver. 21. and xii. 1.) 

And remained. there with the kings of Persia.] I still con- 
tinued to. oppose any motions the tutelar genii of Persia 
might make in prejudice of the Jews. The word king is 
equivalent in Hebrew to prince or governor. (See vii. 17. 
Jer. xxv. 20, &e. 1 Kings xxii. 47.) © 

Ver. 14. Now I am come to make thee nnedaintene hat 
shall befal thy people in the latter days: for yet the vision 
is for many days.| Daniel was solicitous about the present 
state of his people. (See ver. 2.) The vision informs him, 
first, that the empire shall. be translated from the Persians 
to the Greeks, (xi. 3.) and then what should be the condi- 
tion of the Jews under Alexander’s' successors, the kings of 
Syria and Egypt; one of which, viz. Antiochus Epiphanes, 


should be a figure of antichrist, who should disturb. the © 


state of the Christian church in the latter times of the 
world. (See ver. 1. and compare xii. 4. 8.) 

Ver. 15. I set my face towards the ground, and. I became | 
dumb.| I was, perfectly. astonished, and deprived of all | 
sense. (See ver. 16, 17. and compare viii. 18.) 
Ver. 16. Then one like the similitude of the sons of men 
touched my lips.) One that appeared in a human form, the 
same angel that touched me with his hand before, (see ver. 
10.) restored my speech to me, which my fright and con- 
cern had quite deprived me of. 

Then I opened my mouth, and said unto him that stood 
before me.) Compare viii. 15. This angel stood upon the 
earth near Daniel, not above the waters of the river, as the 
person did whose appearance was so glorious: ver. 5... 

O my lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon 
me, &c.| See ver. 8. 

Ver. 17. How can the servant of this my lord, talk with 
this my lord.] How can thy servant, a poor mortal man, 
maintain a discourse with a person of your rank and.dig- 
nity? (See Noldius, p. 353.) The words may be trans- 
lated thus, How can the servant of this.my lord, talk. with 
that my.lord? i. e. with the other person that first ap- | 
peared to me with so majestic:a presence; .at whose sight 
I was perfectly confounded: (ver. 5. 9.) the pronoun zeh, 
when it is doubled, often signifies two distinct persons or 
things. (See Exod. xiv.20. Eccles. vi.3. vii.14.18. Isa. vi.3.) 

Ver. 19. O man greatly beloved, fear not ; peace be unto 
thee.| ‘Thou needest not be under such terrible apprehen- 
sions, as if this vision did portend thee some mischief; 
(see Judg. vi. 22.: xiij. 22.) for it is a peculiar. token of 
God’s favour te thee, (See ver. 11.) rete 
~ Ver. 20. Knowest thou wherefore.I am come to thee? } 
viz. To make thee understand what shall befal th y people 
an the latter days: (ver. 14.) 

Now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia. Or, 
I shall again fight, or contend, with the prince of Persia: 
in which sense the verb shub, og tine is often used. (See 
ix. 25.) 

And when I am 1 gone forth, pe the prince of Grecia shall 
come.| When I am gone forth from the Divine presence, 
the tutelar angel of the Grecian empire will appear in the 
court of iain and offer his reasons for translating the 
empire from the Persians to the Greeks, that the Jews may 
enjoy the benefits of their dominion: as a government that 
will be more favourable to them than the Persian emperors 
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were. ‘Alexander and some of his successors bestowed 
many favours upon the Jews, as wake be — in J osephus’s 
Antigq. lib. xi. cap. ult. lib. xii. eap. 2 | 

Ver. 21. But I will shew thee that bes is noted in the 
Scripture of truth.) Or, In the writing. of truth: i. e. what 
is certain and irrevocable. God’s decrees are spoken of 
as if they were committed to writing, and registered in a 
book. (See Deut. xxxil. 34. Psal. lvi. 8. Isa. Ixv. 6. Mal. 
iii. 16.) 

And there ts none that holdeth duit me,in these things, but 
Michael your prince.| None of the guardian or tutelary an- 
gels, who have the care and presidency of other nations 
committed to them, join with me in defending the cause of 
the Jewish nation, but Michael, your prince and protector. 
(See xii. 1.), St. Jerome, in his commentary upon the thir- 
teenth verse, supposes the prince of Persia to oppose the 
Jews upon account of their sins, which reason may be ap- 
plied to other guardian angels or ministering spirits. 


CHAP. XI. 
Sec the Argument of the foregoing chapter. — 


Ver. 1. Aso I, in the first year of Darius the Mede, 
even I, stood to confirm and strengthen him:| This verse 
should have been joined to the last chapter: the angel 
adds, that as he now joins with Michael in defending the 
cause of the Jewish nation; so, at the time of the overthrow 
of the Babylonish empire, he assisted Michael in ad- 
vancing Darius to the succession, which was the occasion 
of restoring the Jewish captivity.. The word him may relate 
either to Michael or Darins, and the sense, taking it. either 
way, is much the same. 

Ver. 2. And now I will shew thee the truth.] What 1s 
contained in the Scripture, or writing, of truth, x. 21. Or, 
I will shew thee the succession of the Persian and Grecian 
empire in plain and naked truth, not in symbolical or figu- 
rative representations, as it was shewed before, chap. viii. 
. There shall stand up yet three kings in Persia.| After 
Cyrus shall succeed .Cambyses, Smerdis, ,;and Darius 
Hystaspes. So Ezra mentions two kings, whom he calls 
Ahasnerus and Artaxerxes (names. which were common to 
most of the Persian kings in the Jewish history), who 
reigned between Cyrus ‘and Darius Hystaspes, .( Ezra iv. 
6, 7.) 

And the fourth shall be far richer than they y all, &e. ] This 
plainly means Xerxes, who brought together an army of 
above four millions, according to MB ehdowente account: of 
eight millions, as others say, to overrun the whole country 
of Greece... These wars, carried on by XMerxes’s succes- 
sors, ended at last in the conquest of the Persian mo- 
narchy by, Alexander the Great. Upon this account the 
angel passes over the rest of the Persian kings; and pro- 
ceeds inimediatcly to relate the successes of Alexander : 
it being the chief design of the.former part.of this vision 
to foretell the translation of the empire from the Persians 
to the Greeks. (Seex. 20.) St. Jerome rightly observes 
upon the fifth verse of this chapter, ‘‘ That it was, not the 
design of the Scripture to give us an historical narrative of 
the actions of heathen princes any farther than the affairs 
of the Jewish nation were concerned in them.” In like 
manner, at the thirty-sixth verse, the angel breaks off the 
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succession of the Syrian kings after Antiochus, to describe 
antichrist, of whom the former was the type and forerun- 
ner. [So viii. 9. the prophet passes over all the succes- 
sors of Alexander to Antiochus Epiphanes, whose reign 
had a particular influence upon the Jewish affairs.} 

Ver. 3. And a mighty king shall stand up, and do accord- 
ang to his wiil.] Compare ver. 16. This denotes Alexan- 
der the Great, whose success was so uninterrupted, that no 
body was able to put a stop to the progress of his vic- 
tories. (See viii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. And when he shall stand up.| When he shall be 
in the height of his prosperity. 

His kingdom shall be broken, and shail be divided iimaras 
the four winds of heaven.| See the notes upon viii. 8. 

And not to his posterity.] Alexander had a brother, Ari- 
dzeus, and two sons, Alexander and Hercules: these were 
all cut off in a few years after his death, to make way for 
his generals, who divided his empire among themselves. 

Nor according to his dominion which he ruled.| They did 
not immediately take upon them the title of kings: (see Dr. 
Prideaux, ad an. A. C. 301.) and his dominion being di- 
vided, lost much of that strength and power which the em- 
pire had when it was united in the person of Picnsaies, 
(See viii. 22.) - 

For his kingdom shall be plucked up, for others beside 
those.} Alexander’s four great successors were Ptolemy, 
Cassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus: (see the note upon 
viii. §.) but others beside them came in for a share of his 
dominions, such as Eumenes, Philotas, and others. The 
word translated plucked up, is the same as rooted up, or de- 
stroyed, and is opposed to planting, or making to thrive ; 
Jer. i. 10. xxiv. 6. xxxi. 28.-or the phrase may allude to 
the feathers of a bird being plucked and scattered abroad. 
(Compare vii.4.) -—. 

Ver. 5. And the king of the south shall be strong.| By the 
king of the south, in this and the. following verses, is 
meant the king of Egypt: and by the. king of the north, 
-the king of Syria.’ These two kings came at length to 
have the principal share of Alexander’s dominions, and 
make the greatest figure among his successors. But the 
reason why they are only mentioned here, is, because they 
only were concerned in the affairs of the Jews: Judea bor- 
dering upon each of their dominions, and sometimes be- 
longing to one, and sometimes to the other, of those princes. 
The king of the south mentioned in this verse, denotes 
Ptolemy the First, the son of Lagus, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, Ptolemy Soter. The texth saith of him, that he 
should be strong: for he had all Egypt and the adjacent 
parts.of Lybia under his dominion, besides Palestine, 
Coelo-Syria, and most of the maritime provinces of the 
lesser ‘Asia. 

And one of his princes, and [or even] ts shall be strong 
above him, and have dominion.] Another of the successors 
of Alexander, who took upon them the style of kings, or 
princes. (See the note on ver. 4.) This was Seleucus 
Nicator, the first king of the north, or of Syria: who, by 
the conquest of Lysimachus king of Thrace, and Deme- 
trius king of Macedon, obtained the name of Ni icator, 7. ¢. 
conqueror. 

His dominion shail be a great dominion.] He had under 
his dominion all the countries of the east, from Mount 
Taurus to the River Indus: and from thence westward to 
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the ASgean Sea: whereupon Appianus the historian reckons 
him the most potent of all Alexander’s successors. 

- Ver. 6. Andin the end of years, they shali join themselves 
fogether.} In process of time the successors of these two 
kings, viz. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the son of the former . 
Ptolemy, and Antiochus Theus, the grandson of Seleu- 
cus Nicator, shall enter into a league or eet with 
each other. 

For the king’s daughter of the south shall come to the eg 
of the north to make an agreement.] This league shall 
be concluded by the marriage of Berenice, daughter to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, with Antiochus Theus king of Synia, 
although he had another wife Laodice, and two children 
by her, Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus. ~ . 

But she shall not retain the power of the arm.| She shall 
not be able to keep her power or interest with Antiochus: 
for as soon as her father Ptolemy was dead, Antiochus di- 
vorced her, and recalled his former wife Laodice and her 
children. 

Neither shatt he — nor his arm.| Nor shall Antiochus 
himself long survive, for Laodice, being jealous of his fickle 
temper, procured him to be poisoned, and concealed his 
death till hcr son Seleucus had secured the succession. 

But she shall be given up, and they that brought her.} 
Berenice, after she had shut herself up in the asylum, or 
place of sauctuary, at Daphne, was betrayed into her ene- 
mies’ hands, and basely murdered with all those that at- 
tended her out of Egypt. 

Aud he that begat her.| If we follow this translation, sce 
the explication of it in the next note: but the marginal 
reading gives the better sense, He whom she brought forth; 
her son who was slain with her: the Hebrew, yoled, is in 
the form of the participle active; but the same form is 
sometimes used in a passive sense: of which we may pro- 
duce an instance from ix. 27. of this prophecy, where the 
word shomem is rendered, in a passive sense, desolate, by 
most interpreters. 

And he that strengthened her in these times.] Her father, 
who should have supported her with his interest under 
these difficulties, but died himself a little before. 

All these particulars, and what are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing notes, are fully related in the historical accounts of 
those times, as may be scen by those who will consult the 
authors referred to by St. Jerome, in his commentaries 
upon Daniel, and Dr. Prideaux, in the second ere of his 
Script. Connexion. 

Ver. 7. But out of a branch of her root shall stand up one 
in his estate, and shall enter into the fortress of the king of 
the north.] One of the same stock or original with Berenice ; 
viz. her brother, Ptolemy Euvergetes, shall succeed his father 
in the government of Egypt, and shall revenge his sister's 
quarrel, by invading the frontiers or territories (sec ver. 10.) 
of Seleucus, and prevail against him. 

Ver. 8. And he shall also carry captives into Egypt their 
gods, with their princes, &c.] St. Jerome tells us out of 
writers extant in his time, that Ptolemy made. himsclf 
master of all Syria and Cilicia, and passing the Euphrates, 
conquered as far as Babylon: and carried hack into Egypt 
vast plunder from all the conquered provinces, together 
with two thousand five hundred Egyptian idols, which 
Cambyses upon his conquering Egypt had carried into 
Persia. ‘This action of his so highly obliged the Egyptians; 
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that they gave him the title of Euergetes, or, the Bene- 
factor. 

And he shall continue more years than the ‘king of the 
north.] Ptolemy outlived Seleucus the space of four years. 

Ver. 9. So the king of the south shall come into his king- 
dom, &c. | Ptolemy shall return home without molestation, 
and quietly enjoy what he had gotten by his victories. 

Ver. 10. But his sons shall be stirred up, and assemble a 
multitude of great forces.) The sons of Scleucus, Seleucus 
Ceraunus, and Antiochus, called afterward the Great, shall 
assemble a mighty army, in order to recover all a their 
father had lost. 

Aud one shall certainly come, and overflow, and pass over.] 
Antiochus shall certainly overrun Judea and Coelo-Syria, 
with other provinces belonging to the king of Egypt; taking 
the advantage of Ptolemy Euergetes’s death, and the suc- 
cession of his sen Ptolemy Philopator, a weak and profli- 
gate prince; under whose reign he attempted the recovery 
of Syria. We may observe the text here speaks only ofa 
single person, viz: Antiochus, for his brother Seleucus died 
in the beginning of.this enterprise, having scarce reigned 

three. years. The devastations of an army are ‘fitly com- 
pared to inundations. (See ver. 22. 40. and ix, 26.) 


Then shall he return, and be stirred up, even to his fortress.| 


Or, He shall again be stirred up, &c. (See the note upon 
ix. 25.) At the spring of the next year he shall take the 
field again, and encamp at Raphia, a frontier town upon 
the borders of Egypt. (See the history of this engagement 
in Polybius, lib. v. p. 573. edit. 8vo.) 

Ver. 11. And the king of the south shall be moved with 


choler, and shall come forth and fight with him, even with— 


the king of the north.) Ptolemy Philopator, the young king 
of Egypt, being enraged at the attempts of Antiochus, shall 
come witha great army to encounter him. 

And he shall set forth a great multitude.] If we under- 
stand the words of Ptolemy’s army, that consisted of seventy 
thousand foot, five thousand horse, and seventy-three ele- 
phants; Antiochus’s was little inferior to his,. for he had 
sixty-two thousand foot, six thousand horse, and sixty-two 
elephants. 

But the multitude shall be delivered into his hand.] 'The 
army of Antiochus was discomfited by Ptolemy, ten thou- 
sand being slain, and four thousand taken prisoners. The 
anther of the pA book of Maccabees ascribes this victory 
to the passionate importunity of Arsinoé, Ptelemy’s sister, 
who ran about the army with her hair about her shoulders, 
and by promises and entreaties engaged the soldiers to fight 
with more than ordinary resolution. 

Ver. 12. His heart shall be lifted up.] So far as to offer 
to force his -passage into the holiest part of the Jewish 
temple, when he caine to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices there, 
after his victory: the story is related at large in the fore- 
mentioned third book of the Maccabees, chap. i. 

_ And he shall cast down many ten thousands: but he shall 
not be strengthened by it.) Or, Though he shall cast down— 
he shall not be strengthened by it. We shall content him- 
self with recovering the provinces of Coelo-Syria and Pa- 
lestine, and make no farther advantages of his victory; being 
willing to agree to a peace, that he inight securely follow his 
pleasures. (See Dr. Prideaux, par. ii.ad.ann. A. C. 217.) 
_ Ver. 13. For the king of the north shall return, and shall 
set forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall cer- 
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tainly come (after certain years) with a great army, &c.] 
Fourteen years after the ending of the former war, upon 
the death of Philopator, and the succeeding of his infant 
sen Ptolemy Epiphanes, Antiochus the king of the north 
shall return into Coelo-Syria and Palestine, for the recovery 
of those provinces, and shall bring with him a greater army 
than he had in the former war, the same which he brought 
out of the east, at his late return from thence. 

‘After certain years.| The Hebrew reads, At the end of 
times, even. years: which expression confirms the inter- 
pretation given before of the word times in this prophecy. 
(See the note upon iv. 16.) 

And with much riches.| With abundant supply of all 
necessary provisions for an army: and especially with 
beasts of burden for removing their baggage: for that is 
the proper sense of the word recush. 

Ver. 14. And in those times many shall stand-up against 
the king of the south.] Antiochus, king of Syria, and Philip, 
king of Macedon, entered into a Leagan, to divide the do- 


‘minions of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, being then 


an infant of six years of age. Agathoclea his father’s 
concubine, and her brother, Agathocles, who managed 
every thing under Ptolemy Philopator, were framing pro- 
jects to keep the regency in their own hands during the 
minority of this prince. . And Scopas, one of his generals, 
some time afterward formed a design of usurping the so- 
vereignty over Egypt. 

Also the robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to 
establish the vision; but they shall fall.| The apostates from 
the Jewish law shall exalt themselves under the favour of 
the king of Egypt and his ministers, to accomplish what is 
said in the writings of the prophets concerning the persc. 
cutions that should befal Ged’s people, and ‘the punish- 
ments that should at length overtake those that forsake the 
truth. These apostates accordingly did fall, and were cut 
off by Antlochus; for in the ninth year of Epiphanes’s 
reign, Antiochus Coane himself master of Jerusalem, and 
cut off or drove from thence all those Jews that were of 
Ptolemy’s party, and bestowed particular favours upon 
those that persevered in the observance of the law. Jose- 
phus, Antiq. lib. xii. chap. 3. gives us a copy of Antio- 
chus’s decree in favour of their temple, and the service 
therein performed, and to secure it from being profaned. 

Ver. 15. So the king of the north shall come, and take the 
most fenced cities.) Antiochus having vanquished tho king 
of, Egypt's army under Scopas at Paneas, near the foun- 
tain-head of the river J ordan, he. besieged and took first 
Zidon and Gaza, then all the other cities of that district, 
viz. Abila, Samaria, and Gadara: and afterward became 
master of the whole country. The word sollelah, translated 
a mount, does likewise signify battering engines for throw- 
ing stones, and such-like offensive artillery. (See 2 Kings 
xix. 32. Jer. xxxii. 24, xxxiii. 4.) | 

And the arms of the south shall not withstand, neither his 
chosen people.| Neither the king of Egypt’s hest generals, 
such as Scopas and others that came to relieve him, nor 
his choicest troops, shall prevail or be able to withstand 
Antiochus. 

Ver.16. But he that cometh against him shall do accord- 
ing to his own will, &c.] Nobody being able to oppose him 
in Ceelo-Syria or Palestine. (Compare viii. 4. 7. and ver, 
36. of this chapter.) 3 
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And he shall stand in the glorious land, which by his 
hand shall be consumed.) He shall make himself master 
of Judea, (seo the note upon viii. 9.) which shall be con- 
sumed by the foraging and plundering of his soldiers; 
Jerusalem itself receiving great damages during tho siege 
of the garrison which Scopas left there: as appears by 


Antiochus’s decree for repairing the ruins of the city, in } 


Josephus, ubi supra. In the contests between the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, Judea lying in the middle between 
them, whoever wero conquerors, that country was sure to 
suffer: Josephus compares its condition to that of a ship 
ina storm, which is beaten by the waves on both sides. 
(Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 3. iait.) The Greck interpreter ren- 
ders the former part of the sentence, And he shall stand 
in the land of Sabi: which Dr. More in his notes upon the 
place, supposes to be a name of the God of Israel: and I 
have offered some arguments to support that conjecture, 
m the notes upon Jer. iii. 19. 

Ver. 17. He shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of ‘his whole kingdom.] Antiochus will likewise 
design to invade ‘Egypt with all his forces, and make an 
entire conquest of it. 

And upright ones with him.] Or rather, And he shall make 
agreements with him: yesharim here probably signifying the 
same as mesharim docs ver. 6. 7. e. he shall make proposals 
of concluding a marriage between his own daughter Cleo- 
patra and king Ptolemy, to be consummated when they 
come of age: which offer made by Eucles of Rhodes was 
accepted, and a contract fully agreed between them. 

Thus shall he do.| Or, He shall succeed, as the word is 
taken, ver. 28. 82. He shall succeed in this his proposal. 

Giving him the daughter of women, corrupting her.] In 
making this proposal of marriage, his intent was that sheé 
Should betray her husband to him, and by that means be- 
come master of Egypt. - She is called the daughter of wo- 
men, kar ¢Eoxiv, by way of excellence, either upon the ac- 
count of her quality, or else because of her great beauty. 

But she shail not stand on his side, neither be for him.] 
When she was married to Ptolemy, she forsook the interest 
of her father, and embraced that of her husband: and we 
find her joining with him in an embassy to the Romans, to 
congratulate the victory they had obtained over her own 
father, as Dr. Prideaux observes out of Livy, lib. xxxvii. 
(See Script. Connex. par. ii. ad ann. C. 187.) 
~ Ver. 18. After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, 
and shall take many.| Antiochus shall set out a great fleet 
for reducing the lesser Asia, which sailing along the 
coasts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, took a great 


many of the maritime cities of those provinces, and the 


islands adjoining. AJl countries lying upon the sea-coasts 
are called islands, in the Hebrew dialect, as hath been eo] 
Served in the notes upon Isa. xi. 11. 

But a prince for his own behalf shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease: without his own reproach he shall 
cause it to turn upon him.| Or, But a prince shall cause to 
cease his [i.'e. Antiochus’s] reproach against him: moreover, 
he shail cause his reproach to return upon him. (Compare 
Hos. xii. 14.) The particle bilti, translated without, sig- 
nifies likewise moreover. (See Noldius, p. 202.) Lucius 
Scipio, the Roman consul, made the reproach which An- 
tiochus had offered to the Romans by that invasion, to re- 
turn upon his own head, by overthrowing him in battle at 
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Mount’ Sipylus, and forcing him to quit all the conquests 
he had made in the lesser Asia. From this great victory, 
whereby Asia was delivered out 6f the hands of Antiochns, 
this Scipio had the surname of Asiaticus: this action is 
at large related by Livy, in the thirty-seventh book of his 
history. 

Ver. 19. Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
hisown land: but he shall stumble, and fail.| After this great 


| defeat, Antiochus returned back to Antioch, the chicf scat 
and fortress of his kingdom. From whence going into the 
eastern provinces, to raise the money he was by agreement 


to pay to the Romans, and attempting to rob the temple at 
Elymais, for that purpose, he was slain there, and never 
returned again into Syria. 

And not be found.] An expression, denoting utter de- 
struction. (See Job xx.8. Psal. xxxvii. 36. Ezek. xxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 20. Then shall-stand up itt his estate a raiser ‘of 
taxes in the glory of the kingdom.] Seleucus Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus, shall suceced in the kingdom of Sy- 
ria. (Compare ver. 7.) ‘His father by the treaty of peace 
was obliged to pay a thousand talents for twelve years to- 
gether to the Romans: ahd it was the main business of his 
son’s reign to raise this money upon his subjects. His ne- 
cessities put lim upon offering to scize the treasures which 
were laid up in the temple at Jerusalem; for which attempt 
his treasurer Heliodorus was miraculously punished, as the 
story is told at large, 2 Mace. iii. 4, &c. 

But within few days he shail be destroyed, neither in an- 
ger nor in battle.]| Dr. Prideaux, par. ii. Script. Connex: 
at the end of the second book, translates this sentence, 
Within few years he shall be destroyed: the word yamim, 
days, often signifying years: which sense suits better with 
the event here foretold. For Seleucus reigned but eleven 
years, which may properly be called a few, in comparison 
of the thirty-seven years of his father’s rcign: and he came 
to his end neither by war abroad, nor by a sedition at 
home, but was poisoned by Heliodorus his treasurer, who 
designed to usurp the kingdom to himself, as Appian re- 
lates it. 

Ver. 21. And in his estate [or place] shall stand up a vile 
person.| Thisis a description of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
great persecutor of the Jewish nation and religion. THe is 
called here a vile person, not for any want of wit or parts, 
but for the extravagance of his life and actions, which 
made many doubt whether he had more of the fool or the 
madman in him: so, instead of Epiphanes, the Illustrious, 
they called him Epimanes, the Madman. (Sec the Frag- 
ments of the twenty-sixth book of Polybius, p.1492. of the 
Leyden cdition.) 

To whom they shail not give the honour of the kingdom: 
but he shall come in peaceably, aud obtain the kingdom by 
flatteries.] The right of succession did belong to Demetrius, 
the son of Seleucus Philopator, and nephew to Antiochus : 
but he being sent a hostage to Rome by his , father, Antio- 
chus took advantage of his absence, and by courting Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus, and Attalus his brother, with flat- 
tering speeches and great promises of friendship and assist- 
ance against the Romans, prevailed with them to stand by 
him against the usurper Heliodorus, and so came peaceably 
into the possession of the kingdom. 

Ver. 22. And with the arms of a flood shall they be over- 
flown from before him, and shail be broken.] Compare ver. 
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10. Antiochus, by the assistance of Enmenes and Attalus, 
shall vanquish all the forces that opposed his pretensions, 
both those raised by the usurper Helicdorus, and those 
which Cleopatra, mother to Ptolemy Philometor, had got 
together to assist her son’s right, as being nephew. to the 
deceased king Seleucus. 

Yea, also the prince of the covenant.} Onias the high- 
priest, as several interpret it, whom they suppose to be 
meant by the prince of the host, viii. 11. where the prophet 
speaks of the persecution of the Jews, of which the same 
Antiochus was the author. This Onias was deposed and 
banished by him, and-afterward murdered by one of his 
lientenants, (2 Macc. iv. 10.34.) - But the following verse 
inclines me to think, that Ptolemy Philometor.is meant here, 


for he it is with whom the league there mentioned is made; - 
and he was the principal person that opposed Antiochus | 
chiefly in his pretension to Coclo-Syria and Palestine: in . 


whose name a: war was carried on against Antiochus, the 
success of which is foretold in the following verses. 
Ver..23. And after the league made with him he shall 
work deceitfully, &c.] This league was made between Pto- 
lemy Philometor-and Antiochus, in the lifetime of Cleo- 
patra his .sister, and mother of Ptolemy. But when the 


king of Egypt’s.ministers demanded the restitution of Ccelo-. 


Syria and Palestine, as belonging to the king of Egypt, by 
virtne of the marriage-articles between Ptolemy Epiphanes 
and Cleopatra, Antiochus, without any regard to the league 
he had made with Philometor his nephew, marched.his 
army towards the frontiers of Egypt, and having obtained a 
victory over the Egyptian army in a battle fought between 
Mount Casius and Pelusium,.he the next year made him- 
self master of the greatest part of Egypt, Philometor him- 
self falling into his hands: whom he pretended to take care 
of as his nephew, and to manage his affairs as his tutor and 
guardian. But this belongs to his.second expedition, men- 
tioned ver. 25. 

And. shall become.strong with a weal people.| His forces 
then were but small, as St. Jerome observes out of Sutarius, 
an historian extant in his time: at least in comparison of 
those he brought with him in his second expedition. (See 
the note upon ver..25.) 

Ver. 24. He shall enter peaceably into the. fattest places 
of the province; and he shall.do that which his fathers have 
not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among 
themthe prey, and spoil, and riches.| By his clemency :to- 
wards the Egyptians, and civil treatment of Philqmetor, he 
shall succeed in his attempts upon Egypt, beyond all his 
predecessors, the former kings of Syria: viz. Antiochus 
Theus, Seleucus Callinicus, and Antiochus, surnamed the 
Great, whose actions are specified in ‘the foregoing part of 
the chapter: all these had a-design of getting Egypt into 
their hands, but none of them ever succeeded so far in the 
attempts upon it as Epiphanes: who miserably plundered 
the whole country, and divided the riches of it among his 
followers. (See 1 Macc. i. 19. St. Jerome in his notes upon 
the place, and Atheneus, Deipnosophist. lib. v. and x.) 
Epiphanes was in himself of a profuse and prodigal tem- 
per, as the author of the first book of Maccabees, iii. 30. 
and several other historians agree in giving his character, 
from whence he gained the name of Munificent and Liberal, 
as Josephus informs us, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 11. 

And he shall forecast his devices against the strong holds.) 
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He-shall not only seize upon ‘the richest parts of Egypt, 
but shall hkewise make himse!f master of the chief places 
of strength in that country, keeping Pelusium in his hands, 
which was the wey: of Egypt, and laying siege unto Alex- 
andria, 

Even for a pub See ver.27. ) 

Ver. 25. And he shall.stir up his power and his courage 
against the king of the.south with: a great army, &c:] The 
preparations here described belong fo Antiochus’s second 
expedition into Egypt, as the author of the second book 
of Maccabees rightly calls it, v. 1. when he invaded that 
country with great-forces both by sea and Jand,.as that ex- 
pedition is described, 1 Macc. i.17, 18. :where the historian 
adds, that Ptolemy fled from him,.and many of his army were 
wounded to death: thus ithey got the strong cities in the 
land of Egypt, and he took the spoils .thereaf. After which 
victory Ptolemy Philometor. surrendered himself into An- 
tiochus’s hands, as was observed before: whereupon the 
Alexandrians ‘set up his \brother upon whe throne, ‘whom 
they surnamed Euergetes. / 

Ibid. and Ver. 26. But he shall not towel for they shall 
forecast devices against him. Yea, they that feed of the por- 
tion of his meat shall destroy him.].:The ill success of Phi- 
lometor’s expedition was chiefly owing to the maleadmi- 
nistration of Lenzeus,Euleeus, and other -ministers and 
officers,employed under.him, and to the treachery of Pto- 
lemy Macron, who forsook Philometor’s interest, ome went 
over to Antiochus. 

And his army shall overflow.) The arms of Antiochus 
shall overrun the whole kingdom of Egypt, like a sudden 
inundation. (See ver. 10. 22.) . ) 

Ver. 27. And both these kings’ hearts shall‘be.to do mis- 
chief, and they shall speak lies at one table; but it shall not 
prosper.] ‘These two kings shall meet at Memphis, and fre- 
quently eat at the same table as friends; Antiochus pre- 
tending to take care of the interests of his nephew Philo- 
metor, especially after the Alexandrians had proclaimed 
his brother Euergetes king: and Philometor seemingly ° 
confiding in his uncle’s protection. But herein they both 
designed to impose upon each other; Antiochus’s design 
being to seize the'kingdom of Egypt to himself, and Phi- 
lometor’s to disappoint those designs of -his, by. coming to 
an agreement with Euergetes and the Aloxandrians. So 
this pretended friendship.broke out into open war, wherein 
Antiochus subdued all the country as far as Memphis, and 
marched ‘to Alexandria to besiege that city. 

For yet the end shall be at the time appointéd.]-These 
wars and calamities are. not yet: come to an end, but shall 
be determined at .the time of God’s: hes ge pe (See 
ver, 29. 35, 36. viii. 19.) 

Ver. 28. Then shall he return .into his ‘land. with great 
riches.| Having taken sthe spoils of Egypt; 1 Macc. i. 19. 
(See the note upon ver.24.) ‘This return of Antiochus into 
his own dominions, is the same which ‘is-again mentioned 
at the end ofthe verse: so the sense might be more clearly 
expressed thus: Then shall .he return into -his land with 
great riches, having. had ‘his heart stirred-up against the 
holy covenant, and-having fimshed his designs, he shall even 
return into his own.land. 

And his heart shall be against the holy covenant.] While 
-Antiochus.was.in ‘Egypt,.a false report was spread over 
Judea that hewas dead, whereupon Jason with his party 
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made himself master of Jerusalem, in order to regain the 
office of high-priest, from which he had been turned out by 
the fraud’of his brother Menclaus. Upon this, Antiochus, 
supposing the whole nation had revolted from him, marched 
with all haste out of Egypt into Judeato quell this rebel- 
lion: and taking Jerusalem by force ot arms, ho slew forty 
thousand of the inhabitants in three days’ time, profaned 


the temple, and took < weed all its ornaments and trea- 


sures. 
11. 20.) 
Ant he shall do exploits, and return into his own land.} 
Or, Having finished his designs, he shall return, &c. (See 
the last note but one, and compare ver. 30. 32. viii. 12.) 
After having satisfied his revenge upon the Jews, he shall 
return to Antioch, the chief seat of his empire, with the 


(See 1 Macc. i. 20. 28. 2 Mace. iv. 93, 24. ¥v. 


spoils of the temple at Jerusalem (besides those of 


Egypt), Smounteg to eighteen hundred talents, (2 Macc. 

v. 21.) 

Ver. 29. Aft the time appointed he shall return, and come 
towards the south: but it shall not be as the former, or as the 
latter.) Antiochus shall make a third expedition into 
Egypt, in order to reduce Alexandria: but this attempt 
shall not be attended with the same success as the two 
former, for the reason mentioned in the next verse. 

Ver. 30. For ships of Chittim shall come against him, 
therefore he shall be grieved, and return.) The ambassadors 
Popilius Lznas and his companions, coming in ships from 
the coasts of Macedonia and Greece, shall come to him, 
bringing peremptory demands from the Romans, that he 
should desist from making war against Egypt, otherwise 
they would denounce war against him. This message will 
make him, to his great grief, return out of Egypt, and quit 
his designs upon that country. The isles of Chittim, Jer. 
ii. 10. Ezek. xxvii. 6. signify the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, so as to comprehend both Italy and Greece. 

And have indignation against the holy covenant.) Being 
enraged at this disappointment, he shall vent his fury and 
indignation against the Jewish church and nation ; and send 
Apollonius with an army of seventy-two thousand men to 
lay Jerusalem waste, and cause the temple-worship to 
cease there: this happened two years after the first taking 
of Jerusalem by Antiochus. (Compare 1 Macc. i. 29. 40. 
with 2 Mace. v. 24—26.) 

So shall he do, [or, he shall prosper in his undertakings: 
see ver. 28.] and shall return, and have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant.| At his return from 
Egypt, he shall practise with the deserters of the Jewish 
religion, suchas Menelaus and the like apostates, and make 
use of them as instruments in making converts to heathen- 
ism. (See 1 Macc. i. 43. 52. 2 Mace. v. 15.) 

Ver. 31. And arms shall stand on his part, and they shall 
profane the sanctuary of strength, and shall take away the 
daily sacrifice.) His arms shall so prevail, as to make an 
entire conquest over the Jews, to profane the temple, and 
cause the service daily performed there to cease. (Com- 
pare vill. 11. 1 Macc. i. 39, &c. 2 Macc. v. 2.5.) The 
temple is called the sanctuary of strength, because it was 
a token of the Divine protection, being the place of God’s 


especial residence. (See Psal. Ixxxviii. 61. xcvi. 6. Ezck. | 


xxiv. 21. 25.) 
And they shall place the abomination that maketh deso- 


Jaie.| Idols are commonly called: abominations in Scri - - 
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ture, as hath been observed upon ix. 27. In agreement 
with that usage of the word, the abomination of desolation 
must signify the idol which was placed upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings. (See 1 Macc.i. 54. 59.) As the temple 
nee was dedicated by the heathen to J upiter Olympius, 
2 Mace. vi.2. so the idol was probably the image of Ju- 
piter. This idol is said to make desolate, because it ba- 
nished the true worship of God and his worshippers from 
the place. (See 1 Macc. iv. 38.) 

Ver. 32. And such as do wickedly against the covenant 
shall be corrupt by flatteries.| Such as Jason and Mene- 
laus, who had bought tho high-priesthood of him, and 
became his instruments in spoiling and profaning the 
temple, (see 2 Macc. iv. 18, 14. v. 15.) and such other 
apostates whom the king by fair words and promises 
brought over to comply with his designs. (See 1 Mace. i. 
52. 2 Mace. vi. 21.) 

But the people that do know their God shall be strong, 
and do exploits.| Or, shall prosper. (See ver. 28. 30.) They 
that have a sense of their duty shall courageously resist 
these attempts, and behave themselves valiantly. (See 
1 Macc. i. 62. 11. 41—43. iii. 43, &c. 2 Macc. v. 27.) 

Ver. 83. They that understand among the people shali 
instruct many.| They that know their duty, and are zealous 
in doing it, will arm others against the temptations whereby 
the wicked would persuade them to ‘forsake the true reli- 
gion. Such were Mattathias and his family, 1 Macc. ii. 1, 
&c. Eleazar, 2 Macc. vi. 18, 19. and the mother and her 
seven children, 2 Macc. vii. 

Yet they shall fall by the sword.| It was death for any 
person to observe the law, and disobey the king’s com- 
mand: and accordingly many suffered for their constancy 
in adhering to theirreligion. (Sec 1 Macc. i. 50. 63. 2 Macc. 
vi. 9—11. 19. 30. vii. 1, &c.) 

And by flame.| This was remarkably verified in the tor- 
ments inflicted upon the seven brethren recorded 2 Macc. 
vii. 3.5. Burning alive was a punishment usual in those 
countries. (See iii. 6.) 

By captivity and by spoil.) By banishment and loss of 
goods. 

Many days.\ For three years and a half, as the time is 
computed by Josephus, reckoning from the first beginning 
of the persecution till the sanctuary was cleansed. (See 
the note upon vii. 25.) The persecution may be enlarged 
to a longer time, if we date it from the beginning of this 
apostacy. (See the note upon viii. 14.) 

Ver. 34. Now, when they shail fail, they shall be holpen 
with a little help.| That of Judas Maccabeus and his fol- 
lowers. (See 1 Macc. iii. 10, &c. iv. 14. 2 Macc. viii. 1.) 

But many shall cleave to them with flatteries.| Not sin-— 
cerely: such were Joseph and Azarias, who engaged in 
the common cause out of ambition, and a desire of fame : 
(1 Macc. v. 56. 62.) such were they who after their death 
were found with idols consecrated under their clothes, 
2 Macc. xii. 40. Such was Rhodocus, who disclosed their 
secrets to the enemy, ibid. xiii. 21. 

Ver. 35. And some of them of understanding shall fall, to 
try them, and to purge them, and to make them white.| Some 
of the principal men for piety and knowledge shall fall under 
this persecution, (sce ver. 33.) for the trial of their faith 
and patience, and to purge’ them from lesser corruptions, 
which are the usual effects of prosperity. (Compare 1 Pet. 
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i. 7.) The persecutions which shall befal the church under 
antichrist, are designed for the same purpose, as-appears 
by comparing xii. 10. with the words here: Antiochus’s 
persecution being a type and figure of that under antichrist. 
(Sec the nete upon viii. 14, 28, "24. and the thirty-first verse 
here, with xii. 11.) 

Even to the time of the et: for it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed.] Till the time appointed by God for an end of those 
calamities shall come. (Compare ver. 27. viii. 19.) Mr. 
Mede refers the latter part of the sentence to the following 
verse, and so connects the following prophecy with what 
went before, to this sense: “ This persecution shall last to 
the time of the old: for as yet for a time appointed a king 
shall do according to his will.” (See his Works, p. 903. ) 
[Te the same sense the Vulgar Latin translates it, Quia 
adhue aliud tempus erit.| 

Ver. 36. And the king shall do according to his will.) 
Antiochus was a type and forerunner of antichrist, as hath 
been observed: so the angel makes a sudden transition 
from the type to the anfitype, or the description of anti- 
christ himself: the words in the four following verses be- 
ing not at all applicable to Antiochus. And several pas- 
sages in-the twelfth chapter shew that some parts of this 


prophecy belong to the latter times, or ages, of the world. - 


(See Dr. Pridcaux, par. ii. book iii. towards the end.) We 
may observe such a sudden transition in our Saviour’s 
discourse, Matt. xxiv. from a prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to a description of the general judg- 
iment. 

The [or, a] king shall do according to his will; [see ver. 
16.] and he shall exalt himself and magnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things agdinst the 
‘God of gods.) Compare vii. 25. viii. 11. 25. St. Paul de- 
‘scribes antichrist almost in the same words, 2 Thess. i1. 4. 
Who exalteth himself above all that is called God. (Com- 
pare Rev. xiii. 5, 6.) 

And shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished, 
&e.] He shall succeed in his attempts of aggrandizing 
himself, and asserting his own supremacy, till the time of 
God’s indignation be accomplished ; (compare ver. 27. 30.) 


i. e. for a time, times, and a half, as it is expressed, vii. 25. 


Kil. 7. 

Ver. 37. Neither shall he pea the God of his fathers. | 
Antichrist is described-as the seventh head of the Reman 
empire, Rev. xvii. 11. and as the sixth head revived, Rev. 
xiii. 3. t4. But before he arrived at his dominion, the wor- 
ship of the heathen gods, which had prevailed under the 
sixth head, was destroyed by the Christian emperors. 

Nor the desire of women.] Mr. Mede hath observed in 
his Werks, p. G68. that the expression properly signifies 
a desire of wives, i. e. of a married state, which shori be 
discountenanced by the king here described. In like man- 
ner, forbidding to marry is a character of some antichrist- 
ian teachers, 1 Tim.iv. 3. The word destre signifies that 
affection which married persons have for cach other. (See 
Gon. iii. 16. Cant. vii. 10. Ezek. xxiv. 16.) 

Nor regard any god: for he shall magnify himself above 
all.) He will dispense with the laws of -God, and make 
religion subservient to his own greatness and interest. 

Ver. 38. But in his estate shall he honour the God of 
forces.| 1 prefer Mr. Mede’s translation of this and the 
following verse, as giving a clearer sense and more agree- 
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this verse he thus interprets: But 
(or for) together with God in his seat shall he honour Mauz- 
zims. ‘This last word, beth the Greck, the Vulgar Latin, 

and several other translations, retain without interpreting 
it. The word imports protection, or a protector, the ab- 
stract being often used for the concrete, (see Psal. xxvii: 
1. xxviii. 8. xxxi. 3. 5.) and is often rendered trepacmorije, 
by the LX X. The same learned person supposes the 
werd here to denote saints and angels, in whom the vota- 
ries of the church of Rome place a great trust and con- 
fidence, and fly to their protection in their distress, and 
assign to some of them the patronage of whole countries, 
as is more fully expressed in the following verse. ‘To 
these, saith this interpretation of the text, shall the king 
here described give honour and worship in the places dedi- 
cated to the service of that God whom his fathers knew 
not, as it follows. 

And a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour 
with gold, and silver, &e.] Mr. Mede translates the sentence 
thus: Even together with the god whom his fathers knew 
not (see ver. 37.) shall he honour [them] with gold and silver ; 
&c. 2. e. with the most costly ornaments. 

And pleasant things.] The Hebrew word hamudoth, is 
used by the prophet Isaiah, (xliv. 9.) te signify the costly 
ornaments wherewith the heathens decked their images. 

Grotius and some others explain this verse of Antiochns’s 
setting up the statue of Jupiter Olympius within the pre- 
cincts of the temple, (1 Mace. i. 54. 2 Macc. vi. 1.) But 
I do not apprehend how he can be called @ god whem 
Antiochus’s father knew not, since he was worshipped under 
the name of Baal by the Phoenicians many ages before. 

Ver. 39. Thus shall he do in the most strong holds with 
a strange god.] According to Mr. Mede, the words should 
be thus translated: And he shall make the strong holds [or 
fortresses] of the Mauzzims jointly with [or to] the strange 
fer foreign] god: 7. e. He shall consecrate his temples 
and religious places jointly to the honour of Ged and of 
his saints. Temples may fitly be called strong holds, or 
places of defence, as being, in the opinion of those that 
pay their devotions there, the carnests of that protection 
which they expect in answer to their prayers. So the Jew- 
ish temple is called the sanctuary of strength, ver. 31. of 
this chapter, the word Mauz being used in both places. 
(Compare Psal. xxvii. 5.) 

A strange god in the Old Testament, usually signifies a 
false god: but the phrase being here used in opposition to 
the gods who were worshipped by the gentile ancestors of 
the Romans, it may properly denote the true God, whom 
the Athenians called by the name of a strange God, Acts 
xvii, 23. For the entire inscription of that altar St. Paul 
takes notice of there, is supposed to be, To the unknown 
and strange God: whom St. Paul tells them, they ignorantly 
worshipped, as not knowing him to he the one supreme God. 

And he shall cause them to rule over many, and shall 
divide the land for gain.] Or, Distribute the earth for a re- 
ward: t.e. he shall assign whole previnces and kingdoms 
to the protection of several saints and angels, to whom 
they may have recourse as their patrons: and shall give 
them suitable titles and honour, as a reward of their care 
and protection. 

Ver. 40. And at the time of the end.| At Ged’s appointed 
time; (sec ver. 39.) or, in the lattcr days. (See xii. 8.) - 
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Shall the king of the south push at him: and the king of 
the north shall come against hin.) They that understand 
this and the following verses :of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Ptolemy Philometor, suppose that the angel recapitulates 
what he said before at large, from ver.-23. It is certain 
these and the following words cannot be explained of any 
farther wars between the kings of Egypt and Syria: for 
Antiochus never made any farther attempt upen Egypt, 
after that peremptery demand of the Roman ambassador, 
requiring him to desist from that enterprise, mentioned 


ver. 30. Wheréupon venting all his indignation against _ 


the Jews upon that disappointment, he afterward took a 
journey into Persia, where he died. (1 Mace. vi. 1. 6. 
2 Maec. ix. 1. 28.) 

These difficulties attending the common site petition, 
Mr. Mede, p. 674. and 816. by the king of the south under- 
stands the Saracens, and by the king of the north the Turks, 
who should both at different times afflict the western parts 
of the world, where he’ supposes the seat of antichrist to 
be: ‘the former being denoted by tho docusts, Rev. ix 3. 
and the latter by the Euphratean horsemen described in the 
same chapter, ver. 15, &e. as two woes or plagues sent 
to chastise the corrupt part of Christendom, ver.12. The 
Saracen is called the king of the south, because that peo- 
ple were inhabitants of Arabia Felix, which lay south- 
ward of Palestine, whereas the Turks were originally Tar- 
tars or Scythians. 

Shall come against . him as a whirlwind.) Compare Isa. 
xxl. l. Zech. ix. 14. 

With chariots and horsemen.| This answers the description 
given of them inthe forementioned place, Rev. ix. 16. And 
the army of Gog and Magog, which may probably mean 
the Turks, is described as consisting principally of horse- 
men, Ezek. xxxviii. 4. 15. the strength of the Turkish 
armies consists chiefly in the number of their cavalry: 
which makes them carry a horse-tail before their chief 
officers, as an ensign of honour. 

And shail overflow and pass over.| See ver. 10. 22. 

Ver. 41. He shall also enter into the glorious land.] 'The 
land of Judea. (See ver. 16. and viii. 9.) If we under- 
stand this of Antiechus ‘Epiphanes, ‘his invasion of Ju- 
dea hath been described at large,:ver. 31,&c. If we ex- 
pound it of the ‘Turk, with Mr. Mede; he hath had posses- 
sion of the Holy Land for several ages. 

But these shall escape out of his hand, even Edom, and 
Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon.| Grotius 
expounds the words to thissensec; That Antiochus did not 
make war upon these people, because. they readily com- 
plied with his commands, and joined with him against the 
Jews: for which cause Judas Maccabeus made war upen 
them,1 Macc. v. 3,4. Mr. Mede understands the words of 
Arabia Pectreea, whose inhabitants were never subdued -by 
the Turks. ; 

Ver. 42, 48. And the land of Egypt shall-not escape. 
But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and 
silver, and over all the precious things of Eqypt.| If we un- 
derstand’ this of Antiochus, the notes upon ver. 24. shew 
how it has been completed. Mr. Mede expounds the words 
of the final conquest of Egypt by the Turks, A. C.: 1517. 
after it had held out against them for a great while under 
the Mamalukes. 
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Ver. 43. And the Lybians and Ethiopians shall be at-his | 
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steps.| Shall readily obey him, and follow his commands. 
(Compare Exod. xi. 8. Judg.iv.10. 1 Kings xx. 10.) Cushim 
is here rightly translated Ethiopians, being joined with Ly-- 
bians or Africans, as they are in some other places. (See 
2 Chron. xii. 3. xvi. 8. and the note upon Jer. xiii. 23.) St. 
Jcrome observes upon the place, that it is not recorded of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, that hoe ever marched so far as inte 
these countries, or had any footing there. So Mr. Mede more 
probably expounds the place of the Turks, who have ex-_ 
tended their dominions into these parts of the world. 

Ver. 44, But tidings out of the east and out of the north shall — 
trouble him.]'This Dr. Prideaux explains of Antiochus thus: 
That in the east, ¢. e. in Persia, his taxes were not duly 
paid, which engaged him to take a journey into Persia, to | 
gather up the arrears duc to him there: and in the north 
Artaxias, king of Armenia, had revolted from him. They 
that understand the words of later times, suppose them not 
yet fulfilled, and so not capable of a certain interpret- . 
ation. 

Ver. 45. And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palace - 
between the seas in the glorious holy mountain.) If we ap- 
ply the words to Antiochus, the sense will be, that he shall _ 
place the ensigns of his sovereignty as a conqueror at Je- 
rusalem : (compare ver. 41. and Psal. xlviii. 2.) which city 
was placed upon a mountainous situation, between the Me- 
diterranean Sea and the Sea of Sedom, near the middle of 
Judea, which had those two seas for its boundaries. (See 
Joel ii. 20. Zech. xiv. 8.) To plant the tabernacle of his 
palace or pavilionat Jerusalem, is anexpression denoting an 
entire conquest, and is applied to Nehuechadnezzar in that 
sense, Jer. xliii.10. where the Hebrew word shaphrir, trans- . 
lated pavilion, is expounded in the Chaldee paraphrase by 
apadan, the word used in the text here. The holy moun- 
fain oftentimes denotes the Christian church in the prophet- 
ical writings : (see the note upon Isa. ii. 2.) and if we apply 
this text to antichrist, we may compare it with the hoasts 
of that proud prince, who is supposed to be the figure 


of antichrist, Isa. xiv. 13. where he saith, Iwill sit in the. 


midst of the congregation, in the sides of the north: and 
we may explain both these texts by these words of St. 
Paul, who describes ‘antichrist as sitting in the temple of 
God, 2 Thess. ii. 4. meaning the Christian church, as that | 
phrase commonly signifies in St. Paul’s writings. (See 
1 Cor. iii. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. Eph. ii. 20. 1 Tim, iii. 15.) 

Yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help him. 7. 
Ile shalt be broken without hand; i. e. by a judgment im- 
mediately inflicted by God, as is said of Antiochus, vill. 
25. The like judgment is denounced against antichrist, 
2 Thess. ii. &. 

\ 


CHAP. XII. 
Sce the Argument of the tenth chapter. . 


Ver. 1. Ar that time shall Michael stand up, that great — 
prince that standeth for the children of th, y people.] See 
x. 18. 21. He, asthe protector .of the Jewish nation, | 
contended with the devil about the body of Moses, as St. 
Jude informs us from some ancient writing or tradition, 
Jude ver.’°9.. He is probably that archangel who shall 
make that awful summons to the day of-judgment, men- , 
tioned 1 Thess. iv. 16. and as several angels will be em- 
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ployed in gathering together God’s elect, Matt. xxiv. 31. so 
we may collect from this place of Daniel, that it will be his 
province to. assemble those of the Jewish nation. 

' And there shali be a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation.| The Scriptures speak of the 
extraordinary appearances of God’s kingdom, as ushered 
in by great tribulations: (see Isa.. xxvi. 20, 21. Jer. xxx. 
7. Matt. xxiv. 21.) so the saints are said to have come out 
of great tribulation, Rev. vi. 14. This some learned men 
suppose to relate to the times of the last vial, Rev. xvi. 
18. when there was a great earthquake, saith the text, such 
as was not since men were upon the earth. 

And at that timethy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.] That is, in the book of 
life. (Compare Exod. xxxii. 32. Psal. lxix. 28. Ezek. xiii. 9. 
Philip. iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5. xiii. 5. xx. 12.) The phrase alludes 
to the registers that nsed to be kept of the members of any 
city or corporation: the privileges of which society none 
can lay a claim to but those whose names are found in suth 
registers. 

Ver. 2. And many of them that sleep in the dust shall 
awake, &c.| A plain description of the general resurrection 
both of the just and unjust: the belicf of which St. Paul 
speaks of, as grounded upon the writings of the law and 
the prophets, Acts xxiy. 15, 16. xxvi. 6—8. and there is 
no text so full to that purpose as this before us. The word 
many is sometimes equivalent to all, as hath been observed 
in the notes upon ix. 27. 

And some to shame and everlasting contempt.| In this 
life men may so far harden themselves in sin as to be past 
shame: but this shame shall be doubled upon them in the 
world to come, when they shall be convicted of their sins 
in such a manner, as neither to be able to deny or excuse 
them; and shall thereupon become objects of scorn and 
contempt to God and all his saints. And as a thief is 
ashamed when he is found, or taken in the very fact, so shall 
the wicked be ashamed and confounded at that time, as the 
prophet Jeremiah makes the comparison, Jer. ii. 26. 

Ver. 3. And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 

ness of the firmament, &c.| The words allude to xi. 33. 35. 
and import, that they who have been the great lights of the 
world, who have instructed others by their doctrine, and 
confirmed them in the truth by their sufferings and exam- 
ple, shall have an eminently glorious reward at the day of 
Judgment. So the martyrs are described as having a share 
in the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4. Our Saviour’s words 
plainly allude to this text, Matt. xiii. 43. 
* Ver. 4. But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal 
the book, even to the time of the end.] To shut up a book, 
and to seal it, is the same with concealing the sense of it, 
and hiding its meaning from common understandings, as 
hath been observed upon viii. 26. And the same reason is 
assigned in both places for this command, viz. because 
there would be a long interval of time between the date 
of the prophecy and the final accomplishment of it. (Com- 
pare x. 1. with both these texts.) But the nearer that time 
approached, the more liglit should men have for under- 
standing the prophecy itself, as is implied in the following 
words. wi 

Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.|-Many shall be inquisitive after truth, and keep 
correspondence with others for their better information: 
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.quotidie ocalis usurpamus.” 
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and the gradual completion of this and other prophecies, 
shall direct observing readers to form a judgment concern- 
ing those particulars which aro yet to be fulfilled. 

From hence we may learn the reason of the obscurity of 
several prophecies in Scripture: and it may be observed, 
that generally those prophecies are most obscure, the time 
of whose completion is farthest off. For the same reason, 
in interpreting the prophecies relating to the latter times of 
the world, the judgment of the latter writers is to be pre- 
ferred before that of the ancients; because the moderns 
living nearer the times when the events were to be fulfilled, 
had surer marks to guide them in their expositions. Bishop 
Andrews hath a remarkable passage to this purpose, in his 
Tortura Torti, p. 186. in the following words: “ Neque 
vero mirum, si ista que dixi [de Roma sede antichristi], 
tam vel claram, vel certam interpretationem in scriptis pa- 
trum non habeant. Signatus.adhuc erat liber prophetiz: 
verissimum autem verbum est,. enigma esse prophetiam 
omnem, cumin nondum completa est: ut quamvis prisei ili 
omni genere charismatum, vitz vero sanctimonia longo nos 
intervallo superarinot, mirari tamen non debceat quis, si non 
illis tum adeo explicita omnia fuerint, quam nobis per Dei 
gratiam jam sunt, qui consummatam jam prophetiam illam 
It is no wonder that what I 
have said concerning Rome's being the seat of antichrist, de- 
scribed by St. John, is not clearly asserted in the commenta- 
ries of the ancient fathers upon the Revelation; that book of 
prophecy was then sealed: and it is a certain rule, that every 
prophecy is a riddle before its completion: so that though 
we grant those ancient worthies to have far exceeded us, both 
in gifts and in holiness, yet it is not to be wondered if they 
had not such clear apprehensions concerning this matter, as 
we of later times have, by the grace of God, attained, who 
see this prophecy every day fulfilled in our sight. 

Ver. 5. Then I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood 
other two, &e.] I saw two other angels on the bank side of 
the river Hiddekel, attending upon that supreme angel, or 
the Son of God, who appeared in that glorious form de- 
scribed x. 4,5. (See the note upon x. 10.) 

Ver. 6. And one [of them] said to the man clothed with 
linen, which was upon the waters of the river.) Or rather, 
Above the waters of the river. (Sec the note upon x. 5.) 

How long shall it be fo the end of these wonders? So the 
inferior angel inquires of the superior concerning the ac- 
complishment of the events foretold, viii. 18. 

Ver. 7. And I heard the man clothed in linen—when he 
held up his right hand and left hand unto the heaven, and 
sware by him that liveth for ever.) Holding up the hand was 
a ceremony anciently used in taking an oath. (See Gen. 
xiv. 22. Deut. xxxii. 40.) St. John plainly alludes to this 
place, Rey. x. 5, 6. and by the description he gives of the 
angel, that he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
upon the earth, ver. 2. he can be no other than Christ, who 
had ali power given to him in heaven and in earth. 

That it shall be for a time, times, and a haif.| Or, The di- 
viding of time, as it is expressed in the Chaldee, (vii. 25.) 
which contains, in the literal sense, three years and a half: 
during which time the public sacrifices and worship were 
discontinued during the persecution of Antiochus, the 
figure of antichrist. (See the note there.) But this line of 
time is expressly applied to the antichristian persecution, 
Rey. xii. 14. and is farther explained in that chapter, 
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ver. 6. by twelve hundred and sixty days: which is three 
years and a half, reckoning three hundred and sixty days to 
a year. (Seo the note uponix. 24.) And if we suppose 
each day to signify a year, which is the prophetical sense 
of the word day, this period of time denotes twelve hundred 
and sixty years. (Seo the note upon viii. 14. ix. 24.) 

And when he shall have accomplished to disperse the power 
of the holy people, ali these things shall be finished.] When 
the Jews’ dispersions shall be ended, then the most remark- 
able events contained in this prophecy shall be fulfilled. 
The restorafion of the Jewish nation is foretold by the pro- 
phets as one of those signal events to be brought to pass in 
the latter days, or times, of the world. (Sce Isa. xi. 11. 
XxXVii. 12, 18. Ixvi. 10, &e. Jer. iii. 18. xxiii. 5. 8. xxx. 3, 
&e. xxxi. 1.1. 4. Ezek. xx. 88. 41. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 19. 
Xxxvi. 24, &c. xxxvii. 12, &c. Hos. i. 11. iii. 5. Joel iii. 1. 
Amos ix. 14, 15. Obad. ver. 17, &c. Micah vii. 14, 15. 
Zeph. iii. 14. Zech. viii. 7. 13. x. 6. xii. 10. xiv. 8, &c.) 
Mr. Mede makes the text before us parallel with those 
words of: Christ, Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the gentiles, until the times of the gentiles be ful- 
filled: i. e. till the times of the fourth monarchy be expired. 
(See his Works, p. 709. 744. 7538.) 

Of the holy people.| See viii. 24. 

Ver. 8. And I heard, but I understood not.) 1 did not 


understand what time was allotted for bringing to pass this. 


event, viz. the restoration of the Jewish nation. 
Then said I, O my lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?] See ver. 6. Or, as Mr. Mede translates the words, 


What are these latter times thou speakest of? (Compare 


x. 14.) 

Ver. 9. And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: for thy words 
are closed up, and sealed till the time of the end.j Be con- 
tent with what has been made known to thee: (see ver. 13.) 
for the fuller explication of this prophecy is deferred till the 
time of its accomplishment draws near. (See ver.4.) — - 

Ver. 10. Many shall be purified, and made white, and 
tried.| The persecutions of the faithful are designed for the 
trial of their faith, and purifying their lives. (See xi. 35.) 

But the wicked shall do wickedly.] And for those that are 
obstinately bent upon following the corrupt practices to 
which they have been accustomed, neither the exhortations 
nor threatenings of God’s word, nor the judgments they sce 
overtake others, will prevail with them to forsake their 
evil practices. (See Rev. ix. 20. xxii. 10.) 

And none of the wicked shall understand ; but the wise 
shall understand.| The holy writers often repeat this maxim: 
That an honest and good heart is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the receiving and understanding Divine truths. 
(See Isa. vi. 9, &c. Hos. xiv, 9. John vill. 47. x. 27. 
xviii. 37.) 

Ver. 11. And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall 
be taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate 
shall be set up.) The same expressions made use of to de- 
scribe Antiochus’s persecution, xi. 31. are here applied to 
the desolations made by antichrist, of which the former 
was a figure. (See the note upon viii. 14. 23, 24. xi. 26.) 
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Ibid. aad Ver. 12. There shall be a thousand two hundred 
and ninety days. Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to 
the thousand three hundred and fiwe-and-thirty days.| Here 
the time allotted for the persecutions of antichrist, till the 
church be entirely cleansed and purified, is enlarged from 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days, denoted by time, 
times, and a half, ver. 7. to one thousand two hundred and 
ninety days; and then to one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five days. Mr. Mede wisely forbears giving an in- 
terpretation of these particulars, telling us that time would 
make them manifest. (See his Works, p. 674.) However, 
we may venture to say, in general, that there may be a con- 
siderable space of time between the fall of antichrist, and 
the last judgments which shall be inflicted upon him. 
Some learned men, who have compared the prophecies of 
Daniel and the Revelation together, suppose the interval 
of time between the one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days, and the one thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
days, to be included within the times of the seventh trum- 
pet, during which the seven last plagues will be fulfilled. 
(See Rev. xi..15. 18. and xv. 1. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 12. Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh, &c.] 
Some expositors suppose St. John to allude to these words, 
Rev. xx. 4. where he saith, Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part tn the first resurrection: in like manner the prophet 
here pronounceth those blessed, who, after a patient ex- 
pectation of the fulfilling of God’s promises, come to have 
a share in the enjoyment of them. (Compare ver. 1—3. of 
this chapter.) 

Ver. 13. But go thou thy way, Daniel, till the end be.} 
Be content with that state and condition which God shall 
appoint thee, till the finishing of all these wonderful cyents, 
(ver. 4. 6. 8.) 

For thou shalt rest, ae stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days.) The prophet was now ninety years of age, at least: 
(sec the note upon x. 1.) so he could not expect to live much 
longer; and the angel here tells him, that after his life was 
ended, he should rest in peace with the souls of the 


righteous, (compare Isa. Ivii. 2. Rey. xiv. 18.) and at the re- _ 


surrection, foretold ver.2. of this chapter, he should ob- 
tain a share of that happiness which is reserved for the 
faithful servants of God, and shall be actually conferred 
upon them at the conclusion of the times here specified, 

ver. 12. 

_ The righteous are said to stand in the judgment of the last 
day, (Psal. i. 5.) and to have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment, (1 John ii. 28. iv. 17.) whereas the wicked are de- 
scribed as hiding themselves for fear of the Lord, and for 
the glory of his majesty, when the great day of his wrath is 
come, (Isa. ii. 10. Rev. vi. 15—17.) 

The word lof signifies a state or condition of life, Jer. 
xiii. 25. and is often-used for an inheritance, becanse ‘the 
land of Canaan was divided by let among the Israelites ; 
as the promised land was a figure of that better and hea- 
venly country, which all the goed men among the Jews ex- 
pected, so here it signifies that heavenly inheritance which 
belongs to the hears im salvation. 
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CHAP. I.] 
A « 
GENERAL PREFACE 
MINOR PROPHETS. 


Tue twelve minor Prophcts were always comprised in 
one book, called the book of the Prophets, by St. Stephen, 
Acts vii. 42. and the book of the twelve Prophets, by St. 
Cyprian, Epist. 59.. The son of Sirach speaks of them 
under one and the same character, Ecclus. xlix. 12. Let 
the bones of the twelve Prophets flourish out of their place. 
And both Jewish and Christian writers, particularly Jose- 
phus (lib. i. contr. App.) and St. Jerome, (Prolog. Galeat.) 
when they mention the canonical. books of the Old Testa- 
ment to be in number twenty-two (a number equal to the 
letters of the Jewish alphabet),.comprehended the twelve 
minor Prophets under one book. 

These twelve Prophets are not placed exactly in the 
order of time when they lived, either in the Hebrew or 
Greek copies; for Jonah, who was the eldest of them, is 
placed the sixth in order both in the Hebrew and Greek 
Bibles: there being in other respects some little difference 
between them: the series of them standing thus in the 
Greek, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonas: but 
no variation as to the rest. 

Hosea, who is placed the first in order, is as ancient as 
‘any of them, except Jonah: having prophesied before the 
captivity of the ten tribes, to whom he chiefly directs his 
prophecy, and threatens them with a sudden destruction 
for their great and crying sins, which he, in all probability, 
lived to see brought upon them. 





CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of a wife living in whoredom, and bearing 
illegitimate children, is represented the great idolatry 
of the ten tribes, which provoked God to cast them off 
utterly: yet with the promise of repairing that loss, by 
bringing in the gentiles into the church: and afterward 
of uniting [srae] and Judah under one head, the Messias. 
The prophet does likewise foretell the extinction of 
Jehu’s family. 


Ver. 1. Tue word of the Lord that came to Hosea in the 


days of Uzziah—and of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of 
VOL, IY. 


ings. 


Israel.] Jeroboam the son of Joash, who was the second 
king of Israel of that name, and was contemporary with 
Uzziah, is here mentioned, because this prophecy does 
chiefly concern the kingdom of Israel. And there was no 
need of mentioning the names of any of the succeeding 
kings of Israel, because Hosea mentioning his prophesy- 
ing from the times of Uzziah to Hezekiah, it follows from 
thence, that he prophesied all the reigns of, those kings of 
Israel who succeeded Jeroboam, the reign of Hezekiah 7 
bearing date from the third year of Hoshea, the last of those 
From whence we may conclude, that Hosea, who 
often foretold the destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, lived to see an end put to that kingdom by Shalma- 
neser king of Assyria, as. we read 2 Kings xviii. 10. 

Ver. 2. The beginning of the word of the Lord by Hosea.] 


The first prophecy or message which came from God to 
‘Hosea, was as follows. 


Go, take thee a wife of whoredoms, and children of whore- 
doms, &c.] This may be properly understood of a wife, 
who after marriage should prove false to her marriage 
vow: this would make the case more exactly parallel with 
that of the Israelites, who had departed from the true God, 


and polluted themselves with idolatry, called often in 


Scripture by the names of whorcdom and fornication. (See 


particularly the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of 


Ezekiel.) Taking the words in this sense, there willbe No 


inconvenience in supposing this relation to be literally 
true, and not barely a figure or parallel, as some commen- 
‘|.tators understand it, and particularly the Chaldee para- 
phrast, who thus expresses the sense: Go, utter a prophecy 


against the rebellious city. This question is handled at 
large in Dr. Pocock’s commentary upon this place. _ 
Ver.3. So he went and took Gomer—who conceived, and 


bare a son.| This probably might be a legitimate son, ac- 


cording to the sense given of the foregoing verse. (See the 


following words. ) 


Ver. 4. And the Lord said unto him, Call his name Jez- 


reel.| The word signifies either the arm of God, or the seed 


of God: and is taken in both those senses in the following 
verses. It does not seem proper to make an illegitimate 
child the earnest of such acts of God’s justice or mercy, as 
are implied in any of those senses. 

For yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jez- 


‘reel upon the house of Jehu.] The blood of Joram the son 


of Ahab, whom, with all the rest of Ahab’s family, Jehu 
slew in Jezreel. (See 2 Kings x. 11.) God made Jehu the 
instrument of destroying the house of Ahab, (ibid. ver. 


10. 30.) but yet he was prompted to it by his own ambition 


and cruelty, without any regard to God’s glory, whose 
worship he forsook, and pre gees that idolatry which 
Jeroboam had first set up. 
Wicked men are called a sword in the hand of God, 
T 
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Psa]. xvii. 11. to execute his judgments upon those who 
are as bad or worse than themselves: but when they have 
fulfilled God’s purposes, he often punishes them for the 
outrages they have committed, which their own evil dis- 
positions prompted them to do, but it was God’s previ- 
dence allotted upon whom the execution should fall. 

And. will cause to cease the kingdom of the house .of 
Israel.) This may be a prophecy of the destruction of the 
whole kingdom of Israel, which was in a declining condi- 
tion from the death of Jeroboam; but it rather denotes the 
ceasing of the kingdom in his family, according to God’s 
promise to[Jehu, That his children should sit upon the 
throue of Israel to the fourth generation, 2 Kings xv. 12. 

Ver. 5. And it shall come to pass at that day.] Quickly 
after the extinction of Jehu’s family: at that day, in the 
prophets, commonly significs a season marked out by Pro- 
vidence for some extraordinary act of God's justice or 
mercy. (See the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) 

I will break the bow [2. e. the armies, or strength] of 
Jezreel.| This is commonly understood of that invasion 
of Israel which Tiglath-pileser made, and is mentioned 
2 Kings xv. 29. wherein he subdued a great part of the 
kingdom, and carried the inhabitants away captive; the 
Assyrian army having routed the Israelites in the valley of 
Jezreel, which is mentioned Josh. xvii. 16. xix. 18. Judg. 
vi. 33. as being in the border of Issachar. But the expres- 
sion may mean no more than the place where God's arm, 
or strength, will appear in subduing the Israelites, which is 
one signification of the word Jezreel. So Joel calls the 
place wher God will gather all nations the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, the. word signifying the valley of God's judg- 
ment, iii. 2. 12. 

Ver. 6. I will no more [or, no longer: sec Noldius, 

p. 682.] have mercy upon the house of Israel, but will utterly 
take them away.] 1 will carry them into captivity, never to 
return any more to their own land: (2 Kings xvii. 6. 23.) 
and will utterly put an end to that people, considered asa 
distinct kingdom from Judah. (Compare ix. 15. of this 
prophecy.) 

Ver.7. But Iwill have mercy on the house of Judah, and 
will save them by the Lord their God, &c.] I will deliver 
the kingdom of Judah out of the hands of Sennacherib, 
not by any human means, but by the stroke of an angel 
destroying his whole army. (See 2 Kings xix. 35. com- 

pare Zech. iv. 6.) Interpreters observe the expression may 
allude to the salvation, to be accomplished by the Messias, 
who is God as well as man; the Lord being spoken of as 
a distinct person from the principal Author of the salvation 
here promised. (Compare Isa. xxxv. 4.x]. 9.) To this 
sense the Chaldee paraphrases it, I will save them by the 
Word of the Lord their God: a title he elsewhere gives to 
the Messias. (Sec the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield’s 
Defence of Christianity, chap. 2. p. 70.) 

Ver. 9. Ye are not my people, and Iwill not be your 
God.] Since you have disowned the covenant relation I 
had to you, by apostatizing from my service, I will no 
more own you for my people, nor continue my protection 
over you. (Compare Ley. xxvi. 12. Ezek. xi, 20. xiv. 11.) 

Ver. 10. Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be 
as the sand of the sea, &c.| Though God casts off the ten 
tribes, yet he will, in duc time, supply their loss, by bring- 
ing in great numbers of true Israelites into the church, not 
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only of the Jews, but also of the gentiles, and making 
them, who before were strangers to the covenants of pro- 
mise, Sellow-heirs with the Jews. (See Rom. ix. 25. 29. 
1 Pet. ii. 10.) 

Ver. 11. Then shall the children of Judah and the chil- 
dren of Israel be gathered together, &c.] When the fulness 
of the gentiles is come in, this will be a means of converting 
the Jews, and bringing them into the church. (See Rom. 


ix: 25, 26.) 


And shall appoint themselves one head, and they shall 
come up out of the land.| Upon this will follow the resto- 
ration of the Jewish nation, when they shall return into 
their own country, from the several dispersions where they 
were scattered, and become one nation or kingdom under 
the Mooney their head and king. (Compare Ezck. xxxvii. 
21, 22. Micah ii. 13.) Israel and Judah are joined to- 
gether where this general restoration is foretold. (See the 
note upon Jer. ili. 18.) 

For great shall be the day of Jezreel.| The word Jezreel 
signifies both the seed of God and the arm of God, as was 
before observed: in both senses, great will be the day of 
Jezreel: ‘God will signally exert his arm, and shew his 
power, in the restoration of his ancient people, and sub- 
duing their enemics: and thereby a numerous offspring of 


the seed of Abraham shall be added to the church. 


CHAP. IL. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet reproves the ten tribes for their ingratitude to 
God, their great henefactor, and giving the glory of all 
the good things they possessed to their idols ; for which 
he threatens them with severe judgments, yet gives them 
some hopes of obtaining mercy and reconciliation. 


Ver. 1. Suy ye to your brethren, Ammi; and to your 
sisters, Ruhamah.] Scvcral interpreters join this verse with 
the foregoing chapter, to this sense: When that general 
restoration of the Jewish nation shall come to pass, ye 
may alter your style in speaking to those of your brethren 
and sisters, whom I had before disowned, and you may 
call them my people, and such as have obtained mercy. 
(Sce ver. 23.) This interpretation gives the plainest and 
easiest sensc.. However, other expositors join this verse 
with the following words, and translate itthus, Ye that are 
my people,and have oblained mercy, speak to your brethren 
and sisters, and plead with your mother. But this sense I 
think not so agreeable with the context, which threatens 
the ten tribes with the miscries of their ensuing captivity. 

Ver. 2. Plead with your mother, plead; for she ts not my 
wife, netther am I her husband.| The words are directed to 
those pious persons that still remained among the ten 
tribes, who are required to reprove, and use their best en- 
dceavours to reform, that general corruption which the na- 
tion had contracted by ifs idolatry: whereby they have 
broken the covenant I had made with them, (frequently 
expressed in the prophets by a marriage-contract: see 
Jer. iii, 1. 8. xxxi. 32.) and made a separation or divorce 
between them and me. (Sce Isa. 1. 1.) 

Tet her therefore put away her whoredoms out of her 
sight, and her adulteries from between her breasts.) Let her 
leave.off her idolatries, usually expressed by the fondness 
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and caresses which pass between unchaste lovers. (Com- 


pare Ezek. xvi. 25, &c.) 


Ver. 3. Lest I strip her naked, and.set her as in the day. 


wherein.she was born, &e.] The punishment commonly in- 
flicted upon harlots was to strip them naked, and expose 





them to. the world. (See ver. 10. Jer. xiii. 22. 26. Ezek. 


xvi. 37.) So God threatens to deal with the nation or king- 
dom of Israel: to deliver her.into the hands of her ene- 
mies, who shall strip her of all her wealth and ornaments, 
and carry her away naked into captivity, (see ver. 9.) in as 


forlorn and desolate .a' condition as she was in during her. 
(See Ezek. xvi. 4. compare likewise 


bondage in Egypt. 
ver. 37. 41. of thé same chapter.) 


_ And make her as.a wilderness, &c.] The state of captivity. 


is fitly compared to being placed in a wilderness, in want 
of common necessaries. (Compare Ezek. xix. 13.) 

Ver.:4. And I will not have mercy on her children ; for 
they be the children of whoredoms.] As an injured husband 
has no regard for the children his wife has brought by, an- 
other man: so neither will I take pity of thy children which 
are trained up to practise thy idolatries. 

Ver. 5. For she said, I will go after my lovers, that gue 
me my bread and my water, &c.] By lovers are meant, in 
the first place, the idols with whom the Israelites committed 
spiritnal fornication: (see Jer. iii. 1.) and then the idolatrous 
nations, whose alliance the Israelites courted, and in order 
toit practised their idolatries. (Scever.10.and thenote upon 
Ezek. xvi. 37.) The word may be. understood here in both 
senses: they ascribed all the plenty they enjoyed chiefly to 
the favour of the idol-gods which they worshipped; (see Jer. 
xliv.17.) and then they placed their trust and confidence in 
the confederacies they had made with their neighbouring 
idolaters, and thought the peace and plenty they posadhied 
was very much owing to their protection and alliance. 

Ver. 6. I will hedge up her way with thorns, and make a 


wall, that she shall not find her paths.] I will bring her under: 


great calamities, that she shall not know which way to turn 
herself, or get out of them. (Compare Job iii. 23. xix. 8. 
Lam. iii. 7. 9.) 

Ver. 7. And she shall follow after her lovers, but she shail 


not overtake them.| She shall seek for help of her idols, but: 


shall receive none. 
She shall seek them, but she shall not find them.] A pro- 


verbial expression, denoting lost labour, when persons re-— 


ceive no assistance from those whose help they implore. 
(See v. 6. Prov. i. 28.) 

Then shail she say, I will go and return to my first hus- 
band; for then it was better with me than now.| Her af- 
flictions will bring her to a sense of her duty, and the hap- 


piness she enjoyed as long as she cleaved steadfastly unto. 


God. (See v. 15. and compare Luke xv. 18.) 

Ver. 8. For she did not know that I gave her corn, and 
wine, and multiplied her silver and gold, which they prepared 
for Baal.| Or, bestowed upon Baal. (Compare 2 Chron. 
XXiv. 7.) She did not consider, so the first part of the sen- 
tence should be translated, (compare vii. 9.) that all the 
necessaries she enjoyed, as well as her riches and orna- 
ments, were my gift, which yet she ungratefully bestowed 
upon the service of her idols. (Compare viii. 4. and Ezek. 
xvi. 17—]9.) 

Ver. 9. Therefore I will return, and take away my corn 
tn the time thereof, &c.] For a punishment of her ingratitude, 
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I will take away the good things I have given her: at the 
very season when she expects:to receive the fruits of the 
earth, her enemies shall invade her, and destroy them. 

. I will recover [or take away] my wool and my flax given 
to cover her nakedness.] They shall strip ‘her of her’ very 
clothes, and carry heraway captive: without leaving her any 
covering for her nakedness. (See the note upon Isa. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 10. And now will I discover her lewdness inthe sight 
of her lovers, &c.] The filthiness of her idolatries shall ap-. 
pear by the punishments I- will inflict upon-her, which shall 
be so remarkable, that it shall be -taken- notiet» of by the 
idolatrous nations round about‘her. (See ver. 5. and Ezek. 
XV1. 37. xxili. 29.) 

Ver. 11. And Iwill cause all her mirth to cease, her feast- 
days, &c.| The public festivals are frequently called days: 
of joy and gladness: ‘the observation of several of ‘these: 
festivals was retained in the worship of the.golden calves: 
(see 1 Kings xii. 32. Amos viii. 5.) God here threatens 
them, that, under their captivity, they should have no op- 
portunity to celebrate them, since they had so much abused 
those solemn seasons of Divine worship. (See ix. 4, 5. 
Amos viii. 10. and the note upon Dan. x. 4.) 

Ver. 12. These aremy rewards that my lovers have gine 


-me.| See ver. 5. and ix. 1. 


I will make them a forest, and the beasts of the field shall 
eat them.| I will give up their lands unto. their enemies, 
who shall destroy the fruits of it, or else leave it desolate, 
for the beasts’ of the field to devour. (Compare Psal. Ixxx. 
12, 13. Isa. v. 7.) 

Ver. 13. I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, &c.] I 
will punish her for all the idolatries she has’committed 
from the days of Jeroboam, who first set up the worship of 
false gods. (See xiii. 1.) The chief god of every country 
was called by thename of Baal: so Baal-Peor was the god: 
of the Moabites; Baal-zébub was the god of Ekron; (2 Kings 
i. 2.) Baal-herith the god of the Phoenicians, (Judg. viii. 
33.) Those several deities are called in the plural number 
Baalim. (See Judg. iii. 7.) 

' And she decked herself with her ear-rings and jewels, and 
she went after her lovers.| She put on her richest orna- 
ments in their idolatrous festivals. (See Ezek. xxiii. 40. 42.) 

Ver. 14. Therefore, behold, I will allure her.] Here is a 
plain alteration of the style, from threatenings to promises: 
so the first word of this verse should be translated, never- 
theless. (See the note upon Isa. xxx. 18.) 

I will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, &c.] 
Or, After Ihave brought her tnto the wilderness. The state ° 
of the Jews’ captivity is elsewhere expressed by a wilder- 
ness state. (Sec the note upon Ezek. xx. 35.) It pro- 
bably means here the dispersions of the ten tribes, ever 
since their first captivity by Shalmaneser, 2'Kings xvii. 6. 

The words, I will allure her, and speak comfortably to 
her, allude to the practice of fond husbands, who, for- 
getting past offences, use all the arts of endearment to per-. 
suade their wives, who have parted’ from them, to return 
to them again: so-God will use the most powerful persua- 
sions to bring the Israelites to the acknowledgment of the 
truth, notwithstanding all their former abuses of the means - 
of grace. This verse, and the following part of the chapter, 
import a general proinise of the restoration of the Jewish 
nation: which is a subject often treated of by the pro- 


phets : particularly by Ezekiel, chap. xxxiv. XXXVI. XxxXvil. 
TY 
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Ver. 15. And Iwill give her her vineyards from thence.] | 


Or, From that time: for so the word misham may be rendered. 
(See the notes upon Isa. xIvili. 16. Ixv. 20.) Then I will 
restore her vineyards and fruitful fields, which I had taken 
from her, (ver. 12.) 

And the valley of Achor for a door of hope.) As at the 
Israelites’ first-entrance into Canaan, their taking posses- 
sion of the fruitful valley of Achor (see Isa. Ixv. 10.) gave 
them encouragement to hope they should become owners 
of that whole land, flowing with milk and honey: the same 
auspicious tokens of the Divine favour should accompany 
them at their return into their own country. 

And she shall sing there as in the days of her youth, &c.] 
She shall express her joy in God, as her forefathers did at 
their first coming out of Egypt, after their deliverance at 
the Red Sea, when I espoused them for my peculiar 
people, and entered into a covenant with them at Mount 
Sinai: where they solemnly promised an entire obedience 
to me, Exod. xix. 5.8. (Compare xi. 1. Jer. ii. 2. Ezek. 
Xvi. 8. 22. 60.) 

Ver. 16. Thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt call me no 
more Baali.| Whereas God had formerly renounced any 
marriage-relation with Israel by reason of their idolatry: 
(see ver. 2.) he now declares himself reconciled to them 
again; (see ver. 20.) and permits them to call him by the 
name of Ishi, i.e. husband, but not of Baali, i.e. Lord. 
The word Baali often significs a husband, and is particu- 
larly spoken of God as he was by his covenant-relation a 
husband to his people. (See Isa. liv. 5. Jer. iii. 14.) But 
because the word Baal had been so much profaned by being 
given to idols, he forbade it to be applied any more to him- 
self. (See the following verse.) 

Ver. 17. For Iwill take away the names of Baatim out 
of her mouth, &c.| The Jews were forbidden to mention the 
names of heathen idols. (See Exod. xxiii. 13. Josh. xxiii. 
7. Psal. xvi. 4. compare Zech. xiii. 2. and see the note 
upon xiy. 2.) Baalim is sometimes equivalent to Baal: 
(see 1 Kings xviil. 18. compared with ver. 21. and 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 4. compared with 2 Kings xxiii. 4.) so Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, Judg.x.6, 7. is the same with Baal and Ashtaroth, 
ii..13. for the plural number in the Hebrew language some- 
times expresses an excellency, as in the word Elohim. In 
like manner Baal was called Baalim by his worshippers, to 
denote that he was a principal object of their worship: but 


the word likewise signifies the several Baals which the . 


idolaters worshipped under so many distinguishing charac- 
ters; such as Baal-Peor, Baal-berith, Baal-zebub, and the 
like: and, in general, it signifies the many strange gods of 
the heathens. (See 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4. 2 Chron xxiv. 7. Jer. 
li. 23.) 

:Ver. 18. And in that day Iwiil make a covenant for them 
with the beasts of the field; &c.| I will protect them from 
that violence and annoyance which beasts and birds of 
prey Or venomous creatures might threaten them with. 
(Compare Job v. 23. Ezek. xxxiv. 25.) 

TI will break the bow, and the sword, and the battle, out 
of the earth.| A universal peace and trecdom, both from 
forcign and domestic enemies, is mentioned by the prophets 
as:a concomitant of that flourishing state of the church, 
which shall commence from the restoration of the Jews, 
and the coming in of the gentiles. - (See Isa. ii. 4. xi. 6. 9. 
Zech. ix. 10. *: . | 
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And I will make them lie down safely.) As flocks do when 
they are secure from beasts of prey. (See Ezck. XXKlv. 
25. Zech. iii. 18. Jer. xxiii. 6. xxx. 10.) 

Ver. 19, 20. And Iwill betroth thee unto me for ever ; 
yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, &c.] I 
will enter into a new covenant with my church, consisting 
of the converted Jews, and increased by the coming in of 
the fulness of the gentiles: (see ver. 23.) which covenant 
is described as if it were a marriage-contract: (see the. 
note upon ver. 2.) wherein I will eminently display my at- 
tributes of righteousness and equity, of loving -Kinigwems 
mercy, and faithfulness. 

And thou shalt know the Lord.] One especial part.of 
the new covenant shall consist in imparting to the faithful 
amore perfect knowledge of God’s will, and their own duty. 
(See Jer. xxxi. 34.) 

Ver. 21. Andit shall come to pass in that day, I wiil hear 
[or answer], saith the Lord.] I will graciously answer all 
the petitions my people make to me. (Compare Isa. Ixy. 
24. Zech. xiii. 9.) Or the words may be referred to what 
follows. . 

Ibid. and Ver. 22. I will hear the heavens, and the hea- 
vens shall hear the jan &e.] All creatures shall answer 
the desires and wants of my people: the heavens shall an- 
swer the wants of the earth in sending down-seasonable 
showers, and the earth shall answer the wants of mankind 
in bringing forth corn and wine, and other necessaries of 
life, and the very fruits of the earth shall answer the wishes 
of my people, now returned into their.own land, by giving 
them due nourishment. The same sense is more plainly 
expressed in Zechariah, viii. 12. The seed shail be pros- 
perous, the vine shali give her. fruit, and the ground shail 
give her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew; and 
I wiil cause the remnant of this people to possess all these.‘ 
things. Spiritual blessings are often described under the 
emblems of fruitfulness and plenty. (See the note-upon 
Isa. iv. 2. and compare vi. 3. of this prophecy.) 

. And they shall hear Jezreel.| This new state of the 
church, increased by a numcrons accession both of Jews - 
and gentiles, is fitly called by the name of Jezreel: the 
word importing both the seed and the arm of God. (See the 
note upon i. 11. 

Ver. 23. And Iwill sow her unto me in the oust ] Here © 
is a plain allusion to the word Jezreel mentioned just be- 
fore, which signifies the seed of God: the prophet foretells 
a plentiful increase of true belicvers, like to that of ‘corn 
sowed in the earth. (Compare Zech. x. 9.) 

And I will have mercy on her that had not obtained mercy, 
&c.] Compare i.6. I will have mercy both on the. Jews 
and gentiles, who shall become true converts to the Christ- 
lan faith. ‘This was in part fulfilled at the first preaching 
of the gospel: (see Rom. ix. 24—26.) but shall receive its 
complction at the restoration of the Jews, and the coming 
in of the fulness of the gentiles. (Compare i. 10, 11.) 


CHAP. III. 


ARGUMENT. 

Under the figure of the prophet’s receiving his adultcrous 
wife home again, and her continuing there in a state of 
widowhood, yet with hopes of reconciliation, is signifted 
that Israel (the ten tribes especially) shall] be for several 
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ages without any external form of civil government, or 
public worship: yet with a promise of being restored to 

their ancient dignity and otagaey in the later ages ‘of 
- the world. 


Ver. 1. Go. yet, love a woman beloved of her friend, yet 
[or, although] an adulteress.] This'is probably the same 
woman mentioned i. 3. who, upon her ill life, was parted 
from her husband, who yet had a kindness for her still, and 
was willing to receive her upon conditions of her better be- 
haviour. The Hebrew word reang, friend, is used for a 
husband, Jer. iii. 20. Cant. v. 16. 

According to the love of the Lord towards the children of 
Israel, who look to other gods, and love flagons of wine.] 
Hosea’s dealing thus with a wife who had injured him, 
exactly resembles the favour which God hath shewed to- 
wards the Israelites, who, notwithstanding all their obliga- 
tions to him, retain an incurable propension to idolatry, 
often called by the name of spiritual whoredom. 

The words which our translation renders flagons of wine, 
may be translated cakes made of (dried) grapes. Sueh 
were the cakes, probably, which the Jews offered to the 
queen of heaven, Jer. vii. 18. xliv.19. So, Cant. ii. 5. the 
word ashish might rather signify cakes, or comfits, than 
flagons: as our translation renders it: The expression sig- 
nifies, in general, those entertainments which they were 
partakers of in the idol temples, (Amos ii. 8. 1 Cor. x. 
RA)! \-. 

Ver. 2. Sol bought her for me for fifteen pieces of silver, 
&e.] The expression alludes to the custom anciently prac- 
tised of men’s buying their wives: and it implies, that the 
prophet made a new espousal or contract with her; as God 
intended to betroth Israel a second time, ii. 19. and the 
meanness of the price offered, shews of how little value the 
Israelites were in God’s sight, since their apostacy from 
the worship of God to idolatry. (Compare Zech. xi. 18.) 
A homer was about ten bushels. (See the note upon Ezek. 
xiv. 11.) . ; 

» Ver. 3. Thou shalt abide for me many days: thou shalt 
not play the harlot.) Thou shalt continue in a solitary con- 
dition (see Deut. xxi. 13.) for a considerable time, that I 
may make some proof of thy amendment. - 

Thou shalt not be for another man; so will I also be for 
thee.| The word another is not in the Hebrew, so the sen- 
tence may be thus translated more agreeably to the origi- 
nal, Thou shalt not have a husband, neither will I have thee 
[to my wife]; i. e. thou shalt continue some time in a state 
of widowhood. The Hebrew phrase Lo tehi laish properly 
signifies, Thou shalt not have a husband; and so it is ren- 
dered by our interpreters, Ezek. xliv. 25. and to the same 
sense without the negative particle, Ruthi. 12. The LXX. 
render it to the same sense, Ov0? py yévy avédpl, and so it is 
used by St. Paul, Rom. vii. 3. 

Ver. 4. For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, &e.] This threatening 
was fulfilled upon the ten tribes immediately upon their 
captivity by Shalmaneser, (compare ix. 4.) and upon the 
two remaining tribes at the destruction of their temple 
and commonw vealth, during the Babylonish captivity. The 
later Jews thus ‘Ciirelis the sense of those exiles in the 
Song of the Three Children, as it is found among the 
apoeryphal writings, ver. 14. Neither is there at this time 
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or oblation, or incense, or place to sacrifice before thee, and 
find mercy. This threatening was still more remarkably 
fulfilled upon the whole nation of the Jews, from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Vespasian unto this day. From 
that time they have had no republie or civil government of 
their own; but live every where, like so many exiles, only 
upon sufferance : they have had neither priests nor saeri- 
fice, their temple being destroyed where only they were to 
offer sacrifice: and yet the want of. a place where to per- 
form the most solemn part of their public worship, does not 
tempt them to idolatry, or make them fond of image-wor- 
ship, or any such idolatrous practice, which was the epi- 
demical sin of their forefathers. This seems the general 
import of this. remarkable prophecy: but the several ex- 
pressions must be more particularly explained.. _ 

Without a king.| A king in the Hebrew language signi- 
fies any sort of governor or magistrate: it is applied to 
Moses, ‘Deut xxxiii. 5. and to the judges, J udg. Xvil. 6, 
and to the four suecessive monarchies, Dan. vii. 17. So 
in the New Testament, Rev. xvii. 10. the seven kings are 
commonly explained of seven sorts of governments: so 
here a king means any civil magistrate with supreme au- 
thority. 

And without a pr ince.] The word may be equivalent to 
the former: if we suppose it to denote a distinct authority, 
it may be fitly explained of the high-priest, and the heads 
of the priestly courses: called the princes of the sanctuary, 
Isa. xliii. 8. and governors of the house of the Lord,. Jer. 
xx. 1. Taking the word in this sense, it fitly follows, And 
without a sacrifice, which could only be offered by the priests. 

Without an image, and without an ephod, and without 
teraphim.] Some interpreters suppose these words to de- 
note the several ways of lawful worship, or means of in- 
quiring after the will of God; and by the word. matzebah, 
they understand an altar: this sense agrees very well with 
the word saerifice, going before: the same word is joined . 
with an altar erected to God’s worship, Isa. xix. 19. and 
signifies in that place such a religious memorial as Jacob 
set up, Gen. xxviii. 18. Teraphim they suppose to signify 
the same with the uwrim, or the oracle placed in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest, and therefore fitly joined with the 
ephod, which often signifies the whole priestly habit, and 
is particularly mentioned when there is oceasion of consult- 
ing God by the high-priest, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. xxx. 7. This 
interpretation is followed by the LXX. and it makes an 
easy and natural sense of the text; viz. that God will 
deprive the Jews of the principal offices, for the enjoyment 
of which they chiefly valued themselves, viz. that of the 
priesthood, and that of prophecy. The Jews had no suc- 
cession of prophets for a considerable time before Christ’s 
eoming : (Ecclus. xxxvi. 15. 1 Mace. iv. 46. ix. 27. xiv. 41.) 
and both kingdom and priesthood were taken away within 
forty years after Christ’s death. Dr. Spencer carries this 
interpretation so far, as to be very positive that teraphim . 
means the same with the wrim, and that both words denote 
an image enclosed within the folds of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate, which uttered oracles by a yoice. (Lib. iii. de 
Legib. Hebr. Dissert. ulé.) This opinion is strenuously op- 
posed by Dr. Pocock in his notes upon this place, to which 
I refer the reader. Other learned men agree with Dr. Po- 
cock, in observing that the word teraphim is, in other places 
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of Scripture, used for a sort of divination, practised by 
idolaters, and therefore think it unlikely that the prophet 
should express an oracle of God’s own appointment by. so 


infamous a name: wherenpon they suppose, that Hosea ’ 


here speaking to the ten tribes, means some idolatrous kind 
of divination practised by the priests at Dan and Beth-el, 
after Jeroboam’s schism: as if he had threatened them, 
that in a short time they should have neither king, nor 
priest, nor sacrifice, nor any degree of prophecy or fore- 
knowledge of what is to come. This interpretation exactly 
agrees with that state of the propiss widowhood, described 
ver. 3. 

To this interpretation it may _ objected, that it cannot 
he thought a propcr punishment to threaten the taking 
away an idolatrous sort of worship. But to this-they an- 
swer, that the prophet here conforms his speech to the sen- 
timents of those he speaks to, and threatens them with the 
loss of what they were extremely fond of. 

Ver. 5. Afterward the children of Israel shali return, 
and seek the Lord their God.] They shall be touched with 


a true remorse for their former errors (especially that of 


rejecting the Messias), and shall desire to he instructed in 
the knowledge of the truth. (Compare Jer.]. 4.) The 
expression of seeking the Lord, alludes to the custom of 
the Jews going up in companies to celebrate their solemn 
feasts at Jerusalem. (Compare v. 6. Psal. ev. 4. Jer. 1. 
4,5.) 

And David their king.] The Messias is often called so 
by the prophets, as heing the person that was to spring 
from his loins, and in whom all the promises made to Da- 
vid were to be fulfilled. (See Isa. Iv. 3, 4. Jer. xxx. 9. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24.). So the Chaldee paraphrase 
expounds this and the parallel texts. David was a type 
of the Messias; (see Psal: Ixxxix. 20. 36.) who therefore 
is called by the name of David: so John Baptist is called 
Elias, Mal. iv. 5. because he was to resemble him, and to 
succeed him in his office of reproving the people, and ex- 
horting them to repentance. The: expression cannot be 
literally understood here, David himself having been dead 
long before the uttering of this prophecy. 

And shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days.| The goodness of God in making them partakers of 
the mercies of the gospel, shall engage them to yield an 
entire obedience to him: (compare Jer. xxxii. 9.) and 
this will come to pass in the latter days or times of the 
world. The latter days are often spoken of the times of 
the gospel. (See the notes upon Isa. ii. 2, Dan. ii. 28.) 
But the phrase docs sometimes denote the very last days 
of the gospel age, near which time probably the conversion 
of the Jews will be brought to pass. (See Deut. iv. 30. 
Jer, xxx. 24. Ezek. xxxviii. 8. 16.) 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet denounces judgments against the sins both of 
the people and priests of the ten tribes; and exhorts 
Judah to take warning by Israel’s calamity. 


Ver, 1. Te Lord hath a controversy with the inhabit- 


ants of the land.| 'The expression is taken from the actions 
or pleas which one man hath against another for injuries or 
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damages received: so bere God is represented as entering 


into judgment with the inhabitants of the ten tribes for their 
impieties, as being so many injuries. to his nonierens for 
which he demands satisfaction. (Compare xii, 2. Isa. iii. 
13. v. 3, 4. xlili. 26. Jer. xxv. 30.) 

Ver. 2. By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing.] 
Stealing, and swearing, 7. e. false-swearing, are elsewhere. 
joined together; because in the Jewish courts of justice 
men that were suspected of theft were obliged to purge 
themselves by oath: and they often ventured to forswear 
themsclves rather than discover the truth. (See Prov. xxix. 
24. xxx. 9. Zech. v. 4.) 

They break out.| There is an inundation ef all manner 
of wickedness, and all law and right are broken through 
and violated. 

And blood toucheth blood.| Compare v. 2. vi. 9. This 
may more particularly relate to the murder of their kings, 
that were slain by their successors: as Zechariah by Shal- 
lum, Shallum by Menahem, (2 Kings xv. 10, 14.) In such 
civil broils a great many of their friends and dependants 
are commonly slain with the kings themselves. (Sce 1 Kings 
xvi. 11.) 

Ver. 3. Therefore shall the land mourn, and every one that 


| dwelleth therein shall languish, &c.] These civil wars and 


commotions make the whole land look dismally: the inha- 
bitants are either destroyed, or forced to leave their ha- 
bitations, and languish under want of all things: the beasts 


-of the field, and fowls of the air, are consumed by famine 


or pestilence: and the fishes of the rivers and great waters 

(called seas in the Hebrew language) are killed through 
drought, or the waters being tainted by the infection of the. 
air, or corrupted by the blood of the slain. (Compare Jer. 

iv. 25. Zeph.i. 3.) The prophets sometimes describe.a 

general pesplation by an enumeration of particulars. (Com- 

pare Isa. xix. 5. 8.) 

Ver. 4. Let no man strive, or reprove another: for my 
people are as they that strive with the priest.] The prophet 
speaks of the Israelites as one that despaired of their 
amendment, and thought it lost labour to reprove them, 
they being of that refractory temper, as not to hearken to 
instruction, and even to quarrel with their priests them- 
selves, when they admonished them of their duty.- This. 
seems to be a proverbial expression to denote a stubborn 
and incorrigible temper: for it was a capital offence by 
the law for any to behave themselves in a presumptuous. 
manner against the injunctions of the priest. (See Deut. 
xvii. 12.) 

Ver. 5. Therefore shalt thou fall in the day, and the pro- 
phet shall fall in the night.| Thou shalt be destroyed both 
by open violence and by secret treachery: (compare Jer. 
vi. 4, 5. xv.8.) and the false prophets shall be inyolved - 
in the same destruction. (Compare ix. 7, 8.) 

I will kill thy mother. The Hebrew reads, I will cut off 
thy mother; i. e. the whole state or kingdom of Israel. 
(Compare ii. 2. Jer. vi. 2. xy. 8.) 

Ver. 6. My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.| 
The ignorance of the true principles of religion, which pre- 
vails among the people of the ten tribes, is the occasion of 
those sins which draw down such heavy judgments upon 
them : the Levites, who are placed in every tribe by God's 
appointment for the better instructing of the people, are 
turned out of their possessions by Jeroboamn and his suc- 
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cessors, and none left to teach them their duty. (See_ 


2 Chron. xi. 14.) 


Because thou’ hastirejected knowledge, Iwill also reject 
thee, that thou shalt be no priest for me.] This is spoken to 


Jeroboam’s priests, who, being taken out of the lowest of the 
people, (1: Kings xii. 31.) were very ignorant themselves, and 
therefore unable to teach others. 


Because thou hast forgotten my law, I will also forget thy 


children.] 1 will not look upon them any longer.as the seed 
of Abraham, and children of my'covenant. _ 

Ver. 7. As they were increased, they sinned against me, 
&e.] Or, The more they were increased, the more they sinned 
against me., (See Noldius, p. 436.). The greater were the 
favours I heaped upon them, the more presumptuously 
they sinned against me. (Compare xiii. 6.). Therefore I 
will divest them of all those glories: for which they pride 
themselyves,.and lead them away.in a poor and miserable 
condition into captivity. 

Ver. 8. They eat up the sin of my people, and they set their 
hearts on their iniquity.| Those idolatrous priests. men- 
tioned ver. 6. live upon the sin-offerings of the people; and 
are so far from:restraining them, that.they take delight) in 
seeing them commit iniquity; because the more they sin, 
the.greater isthe number of their sin-oflerings, whiel are 
the priests’ portion. 

Ver. 9.. And there shall be, tike pohgniéy like priest: and I 
will punish them for their ways, &c.| As they are alike in 
sinning, so shall they be in punishment. 

Ver.10. For they shall eat, and not have enough:] Or, 
Not be satisfied; as the word is elsewhere translated. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 26. Mieah vi. 14.) The expression may sig- 
nify, either their food shali not afford due nourishment, for 
want of God’s blessing accompanying it; (compare Deut. 
viii. 3. Hag. i. 6.) or else the words imply a threatening 
them with famine, when they shall not have food enough to 
satisfy a craving appetite. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 26. Amos 
iv. 8. Micah vi.14.) The contrary phrase, To eat, and be 
full, or satisfied, denotes plenty. (See Lev. xxvi. 5. Deut. 
vi. 11. viii. 10. xi. 15. Psal. xxii. 26. Joel ii. 26.) 

Ver. 11. Whoredom, and wine, and new wine, take away 
the heart.| Deprive men of their judgment, and darken 
their understandings. So a gift is said to destroy the heart, 
Eccles. vii. 7. to bereave men of the use of their discerning 
faculties. | 

Ver. 12. My people ask counsel at their stocks.) Of their 
idols ; for so the word nefs elsewhere often signifies. (See 
Jer. ii. 27.x. 8. Habak. ii. 19.) 

_And their staff declares unto them.) This, learned men 
suppose to be the same kind of divination with that made 
by arrows, which is described, Ezek. xxi. 21. (See the 
note upon that place.) 

For the spirit of whoredom hath caused them to err, &c. | 


This is to be understood of idolatry, which is spiritual 


whoredom. (Compare v. 4.) 

Ver. 13. They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, 
&c.| The sacrificing upon mountains and shady groves 
was an ancient piece of idolatry, often mentioned and 
reproved by the prophets. (See Isa. i. 29. Ezck..vi. 13. 
xx. 20. and the notes upon those places.) 

Therefore your daughters shail. commit whoredom, &c.] 
God delivers men up to vile affections, as a punishment of 
their idolatry. (Sce Rom. i. 28.) 
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-degree of wickedness to another. 
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. Ver. 14. Iwill not punish your daughters when they 
commit whoredom, &c.] 1 will suffer them to fall from one 
(See the foregoing verse. ) 
_ For. themselves are separated with whores, and the y sacri- 
fice with. harlots.] ‘The word rendered harlot signifies such 


‘as prostituted themselves in an idol-temple, in honour of ' 


-the idol: such lewd: practices were frequent in the gentile 
temples dedicated to Venus, and such-liké impure deitiés : 
(see Baruch vi. 23:) from thence’ the Jews learned those 
filthy customs. \(See*l' Kings ‘xiv. 23, 24. xv. 12.) The 
‘LXX..render ‘the word‘very properly rereAcopévwy 3 such 
as are initiated into the service of the idol: by such lewd 
rites. 

Therefore the people that doth not understand shall fall.) 
See ver. 1. 6. 

Ver. 15. Though Israel play the harlot, yet let not Judah 
offend.| The kingdom of Judah still retained the worship 
of the true God, and:the ordinances of the temple-sérvice : 
so the prophet exhorts that people not to be led away by 
the ill example of their brethren of the ten tribes. 

And come not ye to Giigal, neither go up to Beth- 
aven.| Gilgal was-a reinarkable’ place for the renewing of 
the ‘rite of circumcision: (Josh. v. 9.) there the people 
afterward: used ‘to offer sacrifice: (1 Sam. xv. -21.) atter 
Jeroboam’s ‘setting up of idolatry, it was noted for the 
worship of: false gods, as appears by comparing this text 
with ix. 15, xii. 11. Amos iv.’ 4. v. 5. In those places 
of Amos, as well as in this verse, itis joined with Beth-el, 
noted for the worship of one of Jeroboam’s calves; called 
here Beth-aven, and x. 5. Beth-el originally signifies the 
house of God; that name was given to it by Jacob, be- 
cause of God’s appearing tohim there, Gen. xxviii. 17. 
But when it became the seat of idolatry, it was called 
Beth-aven, z. e. the house of vanity. 

Nor. swear, The Lord liveth.] As long as ye continue to 
worship idols, I will not: have my. name mentioned by 
your polluted lips, inasmuch as there is no fellowship be- 
tween God and idols. Many of the Israelites halted be- 
tween God and Baal, and the other idols, sometimes 
serving one, and sometimes the others. (Sec 1 Kings xviii. 
21. Ezek. xx. 39. xxiii. 38, 39. Zeph. i. 4,5.) Some under- 
stand the words, of their swearing by the nanie of the true 
God, which is a solemn act of religious worship, (see Deut. 

x. 20.) and yet: meaning by it the god that is worshipped 
at Beth-el. This God forbids, as a profanation of his name. 
(See Amos viii. 14.) 

Ver. 16. For. Israel slideth buck as a.backsliding heifer.| 
The word translated slideth back, properly signifies being 
headstrong and untractable: it is a metaphor from oxen 
or heifers that draw their neck back, and will not put it 
under the yoke. (See Jer. vii. 24.) The expression alludes 
to the calves, called heifers by the Septuagint, which they 
worshipped. 

Now will the Lord feed them as a lamb i in a large -place. | 
The expression seems ironical; as if the prophet had 
said, they were like headstrong cattle, that would not be 
managed by their leaders ‘or drivers: so God. will: suf- 
fer them to be scattered as sheep without a shepherd in 
the, large country. of Assyria, whither they shall be ‘led 
captive. | 

Ver. 17.. Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.) Eiph- 
raim signifies the same with Israel, or the ten tribes. (See 
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v..3.) It is to no purpose to take pains to reclaim him. 
(See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 18. Their drink is sour.} The phrase may be meta 
phorical, to express the corruption of their manners : (com- 
pare Deut. xxxii. 32. Isa. i. 22.) or else, if we Join it in 
sense with the remaining part of the verse, it imports their 
excessive drinking, till their liquor turn sour in their sto- 
machs; and so the whole verse taxes them for three great 
vices, drunkenness, whoredom, and bribery. 

They have committed whoredom continually.) This may 
be understood of idolatry, which is spiritual whoredom: 
(see ver. 12.) but the literal sense agrees very well with 
the rest of the verse. 

Their rulers with shame do love, Give ye. i.e. Are con- 
tinually asking or expecting bribes: (compare Prov. xxx. 
15.) are still greedy Jaf filthy lucre. 
vii. 3.) 

The Hebrew word translated rulers, properly signifies 
shields ; Ait is taken for rulers in Psal. xlvii. 9. as well as 
here. 

Ver. 19. The wind hath bound her up in her wings. | The 
words threaten them with going into captivity: for it is 
common with the prophets to express what is future by the 
preter-perfect tense: (see the note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) God’s 
anger is often expressed by a blustering or tempestuous 


wind. (See xiii. 15. Jer. iv.11, 12. li.1.) This wind is | 


said here to carry them away out of their country: and 
then they will have reason to be ashamed of their idola- 
trous sacrifices, which have brought such severe judgments 
upon them, 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 

This chapter, and the next to the fourth verse, threatens 
judgments both against Israel and. Judah for their mani- 
fold sins, till they repent: upon which they aay? con- 
ceive hopes of pardon. 


Ver. 1. Hear this, O priests.| Or rather, O Che oly 
which reading better agrees with the house of the king 
that follows: the Hebrew word is of both significations. 
So. Gen. xlii. 45. and Exod. ii. 16. where it is in the text 
priest of On and Midian: but the margin reads the prince 
of On and Midian. (Compare vi. 9.) 

For judgment is towards you (or against yon), Doceilne yO 
have been a snare on Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor.] 
Ye have laid snares for others to seize upon them and kill 
them : (see ver. 2.) just as hunters spread their nets upon 
mountains and hills in order to catch their prey. Mizpah 
and Tabor were two noted mountains; the former on the 
hither side of Jordan, the other on the farther side of it, 
the same with Gilead. (See Gen. xxxi. 25. 40. 49.) 

Ver.2. And the revolters are profound to make slaughter.] 
The ringleaders in idolatry and other wickedness lay deep 
designs to ensnare men’s lives. (Compare iv. 4. vi. 9.) 

Though I have been a rebuker of them all.| By my pro- 
phets. (Compare vi. 5.) 

Ver. 3. I know Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me. | 
I know him and his doings: Epliraim is equivalent to Is- 
rael, as distinct from Judah, in this prophecy, and compre- 
hendeth the ten tribes, ver. 5.12. 14. iv. 17. vi. 4.10. vii. 


(See Micah iii, 11.- 
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8. 11. viii. 9. and in several other places. Ephraim was 
the hicad of the ten tribes, both for its numbers, and because 
Jeroboam had placed the seat of his kingdom in that tribe. 
(1 Kings xii. 25.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 4. Ephraim, thoucommittest whoredom :— 
the spirit of whoredom is in the midst of them.| See iv. 12. 

Ver. 5. And the pride of Israel doth testify to his face.) 
Their indecent behaviour towards God, whose worship they . 
despise, doth discover itself in all their behaviour: and 
convicts them of the Jast desert of their sins. (Compare 
Isa. iii. 9.) 

Ver. 6. They shall go with thee flocks and horde to seek 
the Lord.| The sacrifices of the wicked are an abomination — 
to the Lord; as the Scripture often observes. (See Prov. 
xv. 8. Isa. i.15.) This verse is meant of the people of 
Judah, mentioned in the latter part of the foregoing verse: 
who, though they did frequent the temple-worship, yet 
came thither without any true sense of religion: for which 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah particularly reprove 
them. (See Isa. i. 11, &c. Jer. vii. 3, &c.) 

But they shall not find him:.he hath withdrawn himself 
from them.] God is said ‘to hide and withdraw himself, 
when he will not answer men’s prayers, nor afford them 
seasonable relief in time of need. (See 1 Sam. xxviil. 
16. Psal. cii. 2. Lam. iii. 44. and compare Micah iii. 4.) 

Ver. 7. They have dealt treacherously against the Lord.] 
The verb bagad, to deal treacherously, signifies properly a 
wife’s being false to her husband: (sce Jer. iii. 20.) from 
whence itis applied to the sin of idolatry, so often styled 
spiritual whoredom. (Compare vi. 7. Isa. xlviii. 8. Jer. 
v. 11.) 

For they have begotten strange children.| Strange chil- 
dren may either mean children begotten of heathen women, 
whom they took to marriage, contrary to the law, (Exod. 
xxiii. 32. Deut. vii. 2.) or it may signify such children as 
are bred up in the idolatrous practices of their fathers. 

Now shall a:month devour them and their portions.} If 
we understand this verse of Judah (which interpretation. 
the foregoing and following verses favour), the words may 
be expounded ofthe invasion made upon Judah by Pekah, 
king of Israel; of which, see 2 Chron. xxviii. 6. Bya 
month’s devouring them, is meant a sudden and speedy 
destruction. (Compare Zech. xi. 8.) 

Ver. 8. Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, and tie trumpet in 
Ramah, &c.] This imports the sounding an alarm to give 
notice of the approaching enemy, (compare Joel ii. 1.) 
which threatens to invade the kingdom of Judah. (See 
the foregoing verse.) These were towns in the tribe of 
Benjamin, that lay upon the frontiers of that kingdom. 

Cry aloud at Beth-aven.] To give notice of the approach 
of the enemy. (Compare Isa. x. 30.) Beth-aven may either 
mean Beth-el, (see iv. 15.) or a town of that name near to 
it. (See Josh. vii. 2.) 

After thee, O Benjamin.] The enemy is just behind thee: 
or, Let him that is after thee, or behind thee, O Bbujeitin, 
prepare himself to battle; 7. e. the tribe of Judah, which 
lay next to Benjamin. 

Ver. 9. Ephraim shail be desolate in the day of rebuke. | 
God’s judgments shall likewise overtake Israel, or the ten 
tribes, (see the note on ver. 3.) as well as Judah. 

Among the tribes of Israel I have made‘known that which 
surely shall be.) [have denounced my judgments against 


CHAP. V.] 


the whole kingdom of Israel, as well as that of Judah, 


and given them warning that they may escape them by a- 


timely repentance. 

Ver. 10. The princes of Judah were like them that re- 
move the bound.] They have violated the most sacred laws 
of God, upon which not only the ordinances of his wor- 
ship, but likewise the rights and properties of men depend ; 
and are become guilty of the same injustice and confusion 
with those that remove the ancient bounds and landmarks. 
(See Deut. xix.14.) Critics observe, thatthe note of stmi- 
litude is sometimes in sense equivalent toa strong.affirm- 
ation. So Isa. xiii. 6. It shall come as a destruction from 
the Almighty : i.*e. it shall be an apparent instance of the 
Divine vengeance. John i. 14. We beheld his glory, as of 
the only-begotten of the Father: i. e. such as proved him 
to be the only-begotten of the Father. 

Therefore have I poured out my wrath upon them like 
watér.| Which shall overwhelm them like a deluge. Great 
calamities are often compared to the overflowing of water. 
(See Psal. xxxii. 6. Ixix. 1. cxiv. 7. Isa. xxx. 28. Dan. 
ix. 26.) 

Ver. 11. Ephraim is oppressed and broken in judgment. ] 
He is delivered over to oppressors by God’s just judgment: 
such were Pul and Tiglath-pileser, kings of Assyria. (2 
Kings xv. 19. 29. compare Deut. xxviii. 33.) 

Because he willingly walked after the commandments. | 
This is commonly explained of Jcroboam’s command 
tohis subjects of forsaking the worship of the true God; 
which they readily complied with. Of the same kind 
were the statutes of Omri, which are mentioned Micah vi. 
16. But the LXX. render it, He walked after vanity ; t. e. 
idolatry: either reading it shave for tsave; or else sup- 
posing the latter word put for the former: as there are fre- 
quent instances in the Hebrew text, that letters_which are 
near the same sound are often changed one for another. | 

Ver. 12. Therefore I will be to Ephraim as a moth, &ce.] 
My judgments shall consume both [sracl and Judah, asa 
moth fretteth a garment. (See ver. 3.) 

Ver. 13. When Israel saw his sickness, and Jutal his 


wound, then went Ephraim to the Assyrian, &c.| When the . 


king of Israel saw himself too weak to contend with Pul 
king of Assyria, he sent an embassy to make him his ally, 
and in order to it becamc his tributary, that his hand might 
be with him to confirm his kingdom to him ; (2 Kings xv. 19.) 
which king is therefore called king Jarcb, i. e. the king 
that should plead for him, or defend his cause against any 
that should oppose him. So in like manner shalJl Ahaz 
king of Judah implore the assistance of Tiglath-pileser 
king of Assyria against his enemies. (2 Kings xvi. 7. 
2 Chron, xxviii. 16—18.) 

Yet could not he heal you, nor cure you of your wound.) 
Yet neither of these alliances afforded any lasting benefit 
or succour to those that desired their help: Menahem’s 
son being after a short reign killed by Pekah; and Ahaz 
being rather distressed than helped bY Tiglath-pileser. 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 21.) 

Ver. 14. For I will be to Ephraim as a lion, &c.] I will 
pour out my judgments upon both kingdoms without mercy. 
(Compare xiii. 7, 8. Psal. 1. 22. Lam. iti. 10.) 

Ver. 15. I will go and return to my place, till they ae- 
knowledge their offence, and seek my face.| I will withdraw: 
mysclf from them, (see ver. 6.) till by a sincere humiliation 
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they implore my favour. The Chaldee paraphrase expresses 
the sense thus: I will take away my majestic presence, or 
Schechinah, from among them, and will return into heaven. 
Ezekiel describes the destruction of the temple and king- 
dom, by God’s removing his glory from the sanctuary and 
the city. (See Ezek. x. 4. xi. 23.) 

In their affliction they will seek me early.] t.e. Earnestly, 
with great diligence and assiduity. (See Prov. i. 28. Psal. 
Ixxviii. 34.) 


CHAP. VI. 


ARGUMENT. 
ae three first verses of this chapter should have been joined 
to the fifth, as was observedin the Argument of that chap- 
ter: in this following verses God complains of their in- 
corrigibleness, and threatens his judgments asa just con- 
sequent of their sins. 


Ver. 1. Come, let us return unto the Lord, &c.| A form 
of supplication which the prophet dictates to them, as very 
proper for the occasion. (Compare xiv. 2.) The LXX. 
add the word Xéfyovrec, saying, to the end of the foregoing 


' verse. 


He has torn, and he will heal us, &c.] The same God that 
punisheth us, can only remove his judgments, and shew us 
mercy. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 39. 1 Sam. ii. 6.) The ex- 
pression, he has torn, relates to what is said, v. 14. 

Ver. 2. After two days he will revive us ; in the third day 
he will raise us up, &c.|] A deliverance from such miseries 
or calamities, from whence men despair of a recovery, is 
often represented as restoring them to life after death. (See 
Psa]. xxx. 3. Ixxi. 20. Ixxxvi.13.) Particularly the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation is often described, as if it were 
a new life from the dead: see the note upon Ezek. xxxvii. 
11. Two or three in Scripture denotes a small number: 
(sec Isa. xvii. 6. Matt. xviii. 20.) accordingly here it 
signifies a short space of time. (Compare Luke xiii. 32, 
33.) Dr. Wells thinks the words primarily foretcll Heze- 
kiah’s recovery from his dangerous sickness on the third 
day: (2 Kings xx. 5.) but it is certain, taking the expres- 
sion in its true and natural sense, it is a plain prediction 
of our Lord’s resurrection, and referred to by St. Paulas a 
proof of it, 1 Cor.xv. 4, The prophets when they pre- 
dicted temporal deliverances, were often carried out beyond 
themselves and their first subject, if I may so express it, 
to foretell the more signal mercies relating to the times of 
the gospel. 

Ver. 3. Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.| God will bless our sincere endeavours to know his 
will with a proportionable success. (Compare Isa. liv. 13.) 

His going forth is prepared as the morning, &c.] The 
comforts of the gospel are here expressed by two things, 
which are very proper to enliven and exhilarate our spirits, 
a fair morning, and a kindly season, wherein the earth 
plentifully yiclds her increase, by a due intermixture of 
rain and sunshine. (Compare 2 Sam. xxiii, 4, and see the 
note upon ii. 22.) Concerning the former and the latter 
rain, sce the note upon Joel ii. 93, 

Ver. 4. O Ephraim, what shall I do to thee? O Judah, 
what shall I do to thee?| Or rather, What shall I do for 
thee? (See x. 3.) How can I shew cither Israel or Judah 
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any mercy or fayour, since there is nothing of truo or solid 
goodness to be found in you? 

Ver. 5. Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I 
have slain them by the words of my mouth.) The verb ren- 
dered hewed, signifies likewise to cut off, or destroy. (Sec 
Isa. li. 9.) ‘The prophets are said to do things, when they 
declare God’s purpose of doing thein. (See Jer. i. 10. v. 14. 
Ezek. xliii. 3.) God’s word is described as sharper than 
a two-edged sword, Heb. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. because his 
judgments denounced by his messengers are like the sen- 
tence of a judge, which shall be certainly followed with 
execution. 

And thy judgments are as the light when it goeth forth.) 
Thou wilt make the justice of thy judgments, O God, ap- 
pear as clear as the light of the rising sun. It is frequent 
in the Uebrew language to change the discourse from mm 
first to the second or third person. 

Ver. 6. For I destred mercy, and uot sacrifice, &c.] 1. €. 
Rather than sacrifice ; I am better pleased with trne good- 
ness, than with the exactest observance of the cxternal 
dutics of religion, unless they proceed from a sincere prin- 
ciple of obedience. (See Micah vi. 6—8.) The Jews uso 
to express comparisons by negatives, or rejecting the 
thing less worthy: so we are to understand that expression 
of the prophet Joel, (ii.18.) Rend your heart, and not your 
garments: and those words of Christ, (John vi.27.) Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which-endur- 
eth to everlasting life; i. e. for this rather than the former: 
and that text of St. Peter, (1 Pet. iii. 3, 4.) Whose adorn- 
ing, let it not be the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
or wearing gold ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart. 

Ver. 7. But they, like men [Webrew, like Adam], have 
transgressed the covenant.] Which I solemnly contracted 
with them; just as Adam did in Paradise. 

There they have dealt treacherously agaiust me.) In that 
very instance of my loving-kindness, they made me most 
unsuitable returns. (See v. 7.) 

Ver. 8. Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity, and 
is polluted with blood.] The iniquity which Gilead is here 
accused of is, probably, idolatry, as appears by compar- 
ing this verse with xii. 11. The Hebrew word aven, used 
in both places, frequently signifies so: and the blood which 
is said to be polluted with, may mean the blood of their 
children which they sacrificed to Moloch. Dr. Wells in- 
terprets the verse of those Gileadites who assisted Pckah 
in the murder of Pekahiah, 2 Kings xv. 25. The Hebrew 
phrase translated here polluted with blood, literally signi- 
fies with bloody footsteps, being taken from such who are 
found with their shoes stained with the blood they have 
shed. (Compare 1 Kings ii. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And as troops of robbers wait for a man, so the 
company of priests murder in the way by consent.| The 
word cohanim, priests, docs likewise signify princes: (sce 
v.1.) who are often reproved by the prophets as guilty of 
great injustice and oppression. (See Ezek. xxii. 27. Zeph. 
iii. 3.) 

For they commit lewdness.| Or, enormity: as the margin 
reads to a better sense. ; 

Ver. 10. I have seen a horrible thing in the house of 
Israel.| Such an apostacy from God as cannot be men- 
tioned without horror. (Compare Jer. ii. 11, 12. v. 30.) 

There is the whoredom of Ephraim.) 'This may be under- 
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oven. 
Who ceaseth. from waking, or watching (his oven): to the 
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stood, both in a literal and a metaphorical sense, for idol- 
atry. (Sec iv. 12—14.) 

Ver. 11. Also, O Judah, he hath set a harvest Sor thee, 
&e.}| Or, A harvest is appointed for thee ; the active is used 
for the impersonal: (see the note upon Isa. xliv. 18.) i. e, 
thou hast made thyself ripe for destruction. (Compare 
Jer. li. 33. Joel iii. 13. Micah iv. 12. Rev. xiv. 15.) 

When I returned the captivity of my people.) The sense 
would be plainer if the words were rendered, When I 
would have turned away the captivity of my people: when 
I would, upon their repentance, have averted my judg- 
ments, which will end in their captivity. Tho Hebrew lan- 
guage wants the potential mood, which is supplied by the 
tenses of the indicative. 


CHAP. VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophct reproves the sins of the princes and great 
men of Israel, and denounces judgments against the 
people in general for their hypocrisy. 


Ver. 1. Wren I would have healed Israel,.then the ini- 
quity of Ephraim was discovered, and the wickedness of 
Samaria.| When God was just averting his judgment from 
Israel, the people gave him new provocations, especially 
the inhabitants of Samaria, the principal seat of the eel 
dom. (Sec ver. 5.) 

For they commit falsehood ; and the thief cometh in, &c.] 
Both great and smal] seize other men’s properties by the 
secret methods of fraud, and the open violence of rapine 
and oppression. (See v. 1. vi. 10.) 

Ver. 2. Now their own doings have beset them about.) 
They shall be taken in their own wickedness, (see Psal. ix. 
16. Prov. v. 22.) and their sin shall bring its own peeanoat 
with it. 

Ver. 3. They make the king glad with their wicked, 
&c.] They study to please their kings and great men by 
complying with the idolatry they have set up. The LX X: 
read, kings, in the plural number, meaning the succession 
of kings of Israel from Jerohoam. 

And their princes with lies.| Which they speak to please - 
and flatterthem. But the word lie, sometimes signifies an . 
idol, and the practice of idolatry, as being set up in direct 
opposition to the true God.. (Compare. ver. 13. ii. 4. x. 
13. xi. 12. Habak. ii. 18. Rom. i. 25. Rey. xxii. 15.) This 
sense agrees yery well with the scope and design of the 
place. 

Ver. 4. They are all adulterers.) The expression may 
be metaphorical, implying that they were apostates from 
God, to whose service they were cngaged by the most so- 
lemn bond and covenant. (Compare Jer. ix. 2. Matt. xiv. 
4. James iv. 4.) If the words be understood literally, the 
prophet compares the beat of their Inst to the flame of an 


oven; as it follows. 


Who ceaseth from raising after he hath kneaded the dough, 
&c.] When an oven is sufficiently heated, the baker doth 
not raise any morc fire, but thinks what he has made enough 
to keep the oven hot, till the dough be fit to put into fhe 
Some render the latter part. of the sentence thus, 
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same sense with that of ver. 6. Their baker sleepeth allthe 
night. 

“Ver. 5. In the day of our king the princes have made him 
sick with bottles of wine.] Or, With being overheated through 


wine: so the word chamath signifies, Habak. ii. 15. The 


day-of the king’s birth er inauguration was kept with riot 
and excess. 

‘He stretched out his hand to gourviers) He encouraged 
mean and loose people to converse too familiarly with him, 
forgetting his rank and dignity. 

Ver. 6. For they have made ready their heart hke an 


oven, while they lie in wait, &c.] This verse pursues the 


metaphor begun Th ver. 4. As the baker when he has 
thoroughly heated his oven, if he lays himself to sleep in 
the night, finds all in a flame in the morning: so the great 
men of the land kindle evil desires in their hearts, and at 
the first opportunity their hidden designs break out like a 
flame into open action. 

Ver. 7. They are all hot as an oven, and have devoured 
their judges: all their kings are fallen.) The flame ef civil 
discord is spread among the people in general: this hath 
béen the destruction both of the inferier magistrates and 
of their kings too; an anarchy continuing for eleven years 
after the death ef Jereboam the Second; and afterward his 
son Zechariah, and his successors Shallum and Pekahiah, 
being slain-by conspiracies formed against them. (2 Kings 
xv. 10. 14. 25.) 

There is: none among them that calleth upon me.| And yet 
these confusions have net brought either kings or people to 
a due humiliation for their sins. 

Ver. 8. Ephraim hath mixed himself among the people.| 
Whereas Israel was by God’s institution te be his peculiar 
people, Deut. vii. 6. he has mixed or joined himself with 
idolaters; (see Psal. cvi. 35.) and he shall have a just pu- 
nishment for his sins, he shall be carried away captive to 
dwell among them. (See ix. 3. Jer. xvi. 12, 13.) 

Ephraim is a cake not turned.| Baked only on one side: 
t. e. serving God by halves, and halting between his service 
and the worship of idols. The Chaldee paraphrast inter- 
prets it, Before it is baked on both sides, it is devotred by tts 
greedy enemies ; the metaphor being taken frem the raven- 
ousness ef a hungry stomach. This sense agrees very well 
with what follows. 

Ver. 9. Strangers have devoured his strength, and (or 
yet) he knoweth tt not.| The Syrians, in the time of Jehoa- 
haz, reduced them very low: (see 2 Kings xiii. 7.) after- 
ward they became tributaries to Pul king of Assyria, 
(2 Kings xv. 20.) and at length were carried captive by 


Shalmaneser,(2 Kings xvii.) And yet all these afflictions do’ 


not make them sensible of the ill state of their affairs, and 
that the hand ef God is against them. (See ii. 8. and the 
following verse: Isa. xlii. 25.) 

Yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him.] He still 
declines in strength and power, like a man worn out with 
age, and ready to give up the ghost.’ 

Ver. 10. And the pride of Israel testifieth to his face.] 
See v. 3. 

And they do not return to the Lord their God, &c.] See 
ver. 9. 

Ver. 11. Ephraim is a silly dove without a heart : they call 
to Eqypt, they go to Assyria.) Like an unwary dove which 


falls into the snare that is laid for it; so the Israelites be-' 
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take themselves for refuge to their enemics: sometimes 
they apply themselves to the king of Egypt for succour; at 
other times they trust to the aid of the Assyrians. (See 
2 Kings xv. 19. xvii. 4.) 

Ver. 12. When they shall go, I wiil spread a net for 
them ; Iwill bring them down as the fowls of heaven.| Whi- 
thersoever they betake themselves for safety, they shall no 
more escape than birds can escape the snares ef the fowler. 
(See the foregoing verse.) 

I will chastise them as their congregation hath heard.] 
I will bring those calamities upon them, which I have 
denounced in my laws against the whole peeple of Israel, 
whenever they forsake me: (See Lev. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. 
compared with 2 Kings xvii. 13, 14.) The Chaldee para- 
phrast renders the latter part of the verse thus, I will chas- 
tise them because they have followed their own counsels: 
as if he had read in the original La Asatham, instead of 
Laadatham. (Compare x. 6. xi. 6.) 

Ver.13. Though I have redeemed them, yet they have spoken 
lies against me.] Though I have redeemed them out ef Egypt, 
(see Micah vi. 4.) and afferded them many other signal de- 
liverances, yet they have not given me the glory ; but have 
represented me by their golden calves, and changed my 


‘truth into a lie, Rom. i. 25. (See the note upon ver. 3.) 


Ver.14. And they have not cried to me with their heart, 


when they howled upon their beds.] When they were be- 


moaning their calamities, as sick men bewail themselves 
upon a bed of sickness, yet they did not call upon me 
heartily and sincerely. (Compare Jer. iii. 10. Psal. Ixxviii. 
34. 36.) 

They assemble themselves for corn and wine, and the ry rebel 
against me.] When they assembled themselves to depre- 
cate a famine, they still retained the same disobedient tem- 
per towards me. 

Ver. 15. Though I have bound and strengthened their 
arms, yet do they imagine mischief against me.] Though I 
have bound up their wounds, and given them new strength 
and vigour, yet they are continually devising some new 
idolatreus invention, whereby they may dishoneur me. 

Ver. 16. They return, but not fo the Most High; they are 
like a deceitful bow.| Their conversioenis only outward, not 
inward and sincere: they are like an ill-contrived bew, 
which never directs the arrow to the mark. (Compare 
Psal. Ixxviii. 57.) 

Their princes shall fall by the sword for the rage of their. 
tongue.] For the dishoneur they have dene me by blas- 
phemous speeches against me. (See ver. 13.) 

This shail be their derision in the land of Egypt.) Their 
blasphemies and other enermities shall be a just cause of 
their reproach te them, when they are exiles in Egypt, 
whither many of them fled or were carried away captive. 
(See ix.3.6. compare viii. 13. and see the netes upon Ezek. 
Xxxxvi. 20.) 


CHAP. VIII. 


ARGUMENT. j 
God’s judgments are denounced both against Judah and 
Israel, for their idolatries and other impicties. 


Ver. 1. Ser a trumpet to thy mouth: he shall come as an 


eagle against the house of the Lord.] Give notice of the ap- 
proaching encmy; (see v. 8.) who is coming a, specd . 
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and fierceness, like a bird of prey, (sec Deut. xxviii. 49.) 
against the city and temple of Jerusalem. By the house of 
the Lord may be meant God’s people in general, whom he 
formerly took a peculiar care of as his own family. (Com- 
pare 1x. 15.) This may probably denote Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion, 2 Kings xviii. 17. 

Ver. 2. Israel shall cry unto me, My God, we know thee.] 
[Israel is placed in the Hebrew the last word in the verse: 
so Dr. Wells joins it to the next verse, and understands this 
verse of Judah; who shall cry unto God as their protector, 
in tho times of their fears, when the invasion mentioned in 
the foregoing verse threatened them. (See v.15.) If we 
understand the words of Israel, according as ours and most 
other translators render them, the sense of them is, that the 
ten tribes still acknowledged the true God to be their God, 
and pretended that they had not forsaken him, but wor- 
shipped him at Dan and Beth-el, though under sensible re- 
presentations: as we see Jehu still pretended a great zeal 
for the Lord, at the same time that he worshipped the golden 
calves, 1 Kings x. 16. 29. 

Ver. 3. Israel has cast off the thing that is good, &c.] 
Whereas they have really cast off the true worship of God, 
and with that every thing that is good: and as a punish- 
ment of their impiety, their enemy the king of Assyria shall 
pursue them like a wild beast, and they shall become a 
prey tohim. (Compare Psal. cxliii. 3: Lam. iii. 66. v. 5.) 
Dr. Wells reads the verse according to the division he has 
made of this and the foregoing verse: As for Israel, Israel 
hath cast off the thing that is good, &c. 

Ver. 4. They have set up kings, but not by me, &e.] Shal- 
lum, and Menahem, and. Pekah, usurped the kingdom by 
murder and treason ; (2 Kings xv. 13, 14. 25.) not by any 
declaration of my will, as Jercboam and aki had done, 
or consulting me by any prophet. 

Of thetr silver and gold have they cht themselves idols, 
&c.] They have abused their wealth to idolatry, which will 
be the occasion of their destruction. (See ii. 8.) 

Ver. 5. Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off, &c.] As 
the people of Samaria (see ver. 6.) have cast off that which 
is good, (ver. 3.) so the calf which they worship shall not 
protect or deliver them from the evils coming upon them, 
now my anger is kindled against them. 

How long will it be ere they attain to innocency?]| 1 shall 
no longer shew any patience towards them, since it is in 
vain to expect any reformation from them. 

. Ver. 6. From Israel was it also.| This calf, as well as 
that made in the wilderness, (Exod. xxxii.) was an inven- 
tion of the Israelites, not borrowed from any of their neigh- 
Douring idolaters. 

_ But the calf of Samaria shall be broken in pieces.| And 
carried for a present to the king of Assyria, x. 5,6. The 
sense would run better, if the words were rendered, There- 


fore the calf of Samaria, &c. so the particle ki often signi- 


fies. The calf of Samaria denotes the calf ef Beth-el, in the 
kingdom of Samaria. (Compare x.5.) Samaria being the 
chief seat of the kingdom of Israel, is often put for that 
kingdom. (See 1 Kings xiii. 33. xxi. 1. 2 Kings v. 3. 
xxiii. 19.) 

Ver. 7. For they have sowed the wind, and shall reap the 
whirlwind.] A proverbial expression, to signify, that as 
men’s works are, so must their reward be: that they who 


sow iniquity shall reap vanity, Proy. xxii. 8. their labour: 
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shall be fruitless, or shall turn to their hurt and damage. 
(See Eccles. v. 16. and x. 13. of this prophecy.) All the. 
pains the kings of Israel and their subjects take to enrich 
themselves, and to strengthen their kingdom, being bailt 
upon the foundation of apostacy and idolatry, shall turn to 
no better account than countrymen expect from a blasted 
crop of corn: and whatever advantage they make, it shall 
at last be a prey to foreigners, to the kings of Syria and 
Assyria. (See 2 Kings xiii. 3, 4. xv. 29. xvii. 6.) 

Ver.8. Israel is swallowed up.] i.e. Shall as certainly be 
carried captive by the Assyrians, as if he was already gone 
into captivity. (See the note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) 

Now shali they be among the gentiles as a vessel wherein 
there 7s no pleasure.| ‘They shall be despised as a vessel or 
utensil that is broken and become useless. (Compare Jer. 
Xxil. 28. xlvili. 38.) 

Ver. 9. For they are gone up to Assyria, &c.] To engage 
Pul, king of Assyria, to be = confederate, (2 Kings 
xv. 19.) 

A wild ass alone by himself. ] As a wild ass, which is al- 
together untractable, and will go its own way. (See Job 
xxxix. 5. Jer. ii. 24.) The particle as is frequently under- 
stood. (See the note upon Isa. xxi. 8.) 

Ephraim has hired lovers.| Procured foreign allies with 
great expense, and depends upon them for succour and 
protection, and not upon God. (See ii. 10. v. 18. xi. 1. 
Jer. xxii. 20. 22.) 

Ver. 10. Yea, though they have hired [allies] among the 
nations, now will I gather them.] I will make their own 
allies turn their enemies, particularly the Assyrians. (See 
the note upon Ezek. xvi. 37.) 

And they shali sorrow a little for the burden of the king 
of princes.| They shall feel the burdens and .oppressions 
laid upon them by the king of Assyria, who styles himself 
king of kings, as having kings and princes his tributaries. . 
(See the note upon Isa. x. 8.) The word menat signifies 
in a little time here, as it does Hag. ii. 6. 

Ver. 11. Because Ephraim hath made altars to sin, altars 
shall be to him to sin.] Or, A punishment for his sin: he shall 
fall from one degree of wickedness and idolatry to another ; 
and his sin shall bring its own punishment along with it, 
(compare x. 8. Deut. iv. 28. Jer. xvi. 13.) and be the occa- 
sion of bringing my severest judgments upon him. 

Ver. 12. I have written to him the great things of my law, 
but they were accounted as a strange thing.) That law which 
I gave them by Moses, containing rules excellent in them- 
selves, and such as would have made them great in the 
eyes of their neighbours, (Deut. iv. 6. 8.) they have dis- 
regarded, as if it had neither reason nor authority. 

Ver. 13. They sacrifice flesh for the sacrifices of mine of- 
ferings, and eat tt ; but the Lord accepteth them not.) Their | 
sacrifices are not acceptable to God, being not brought 
with a religious mind. (See cv. 6. ix. 4. Amos iv. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphrast renders the expression Z7bche 
Hababai, the sacrifices of mine offerings, as if it meant the 
sacrifices of extortion, such as were gotten by bribes and 
rapine, which still adds to the wickedness of the offerers. 
(Compare Amos ii. 8.) 

Now will he remember their iniquity.] See ix. 9. Amos 
Vill. 7. 

‘They shall return into Egypt.) As into a second bond- 
age there, which God threatens the Jews as one of the 
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‘severest judgments he could inflict upon them. (Deut. 
XX viii: 68. see vii. 16. ix. 3.6. of this prophecy.) Or the 
expression may denote, that they shall go into a state of 
captivity and bondage, as bad as that which they suffered 
in Egypt. Going into Egypt was a proverbial speech for 
extreme misery. (See the note upon Zech. v. 11.) 

Ver. 14, Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth 
temples.] 'To his idols, at Dan and Beth-el.. 

And Judah hath multiplied fenced cities, &e.] Judah 
puts greater confidence in their fortifications than in God’s 
protection: but God’s judgments shall destroy them as 
surely as if a fire had been kindled in them. (Compare 
Amos i. 4, &c.) God’s vengeance: is often compared to fire. 
(See the note upon Ezek. xxx. 8.) 


CHAP. IX. 


ARGUMENT. | 
The captivity of the ten tribes is foretold as a judgment 
for their manifold sins. 


Ver. 1. Rr OICE not, O Israel, for joy, like other peo- 
ple.| The joy here mentioned may properly mean those re- 
joicings which were commonly made among all people at 
the end of harvest, when the gentiles offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for the plenty they enjoyed. The prophet tells 
the Israelites they had more highly offended by their apo- 
stacy, than the gentiles did by their i ignorance. (Compare 
Ezek. xvi. 47, 48.) 

- For thou hast gone a whoring from thy God, thou 
hast loved a reward from every corn-floor.|].Thou hast 
broken the covenant God made with.thee, by serving other 
gods, (sce iv. 12. y. 4. 7.) and hast offered the first- 
fruits, or tithes of thy increase, to idols, as an acknowledg- 
ment that the plenty thou enjoyest was their gift. (See 
li. 12. Jer. xliv. 17.) 

Ver. 2. The floor and the wine-press shall not Seed them, 

&c.] I will take away their plenty of corm and wine, as a 
just punishment of their ingratitude. (Sce ii. 9. 12.) 
_ Ver. 3. They shall not dwell in the Lord’s land: but 
Ephraim shall return to Egypt.| God will turn them out of 
that inheritance he gave to their fathers, and they shall be 
carricd into captivity and bondage a.second time into 
Egypt. (See viii. 13.) 

And they shall eat unclean things in Assyria.] Their cir- 
cumstances in captivity will not permit them to observe 
the rnles of that law relating to unclean meats, and they 
will be foreed to partake of such meats as have been of- 
fered to idols. (Compare Ezek. iv. 18. Dan.i. 8.) The ten 
tribes were carried captive into the dominions of Assyria, 
2 Kings xvii. 6. (Compare xi. 11. of this prophecy.) 

Ver. 4 . Lhey shall not offer wine-offerings to the Lord, 
&c.] A more particular explanation of that threatening 
denounced, ili. 4. that they should he without a sacrifice: 
they should have no opportunity in their captivity to offer 
meat-offerings, or drink-offerings to God, as they did upon 
the high- -places, or in their idolatrous temples; (see Amos 
iv. 4, 5.) and sometimes, perhaps, in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. (Sce ver. 15.) They themselves shall be in the 
condition of mourners for the dead, and by that means be 
unqualified to offer any thing to God; nor will their offer- 
ings be acceptable. (See Deut. xxvi. 14.) 
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All that eat thereof shall be polluted. | As those are who 
come near the dead, (Numb. xix. 11.) who are thereby 
unqualified to attend upon God’s service. (See Lev. xxi. 
1. 6.) 

For their bread aes their souls shall not come into the 
house of the Lord.| The offerings they make for the expia- - 
tion of souls (see Ley. xvii. 11.) shall not be fit to be 
brought into the house of the Lord, and the temple itself 
shall be left desolate. | 

Ver. 5. What will ye do in the solemn day, % in the dar y of 
the feast of the Lord.| Ye shall have no opportunity of 
observing any of your solemn feasts in your captivity. 
(See ii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. For, lo, they are gone because of destruction : 
Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them.] A 
great many of the ten tribes went into Egypt for fear of the 
captivity threatened by Shalmaneser: (see vii. 16. viii. 13.) 
accordingly the prophecies, which foretell their restoration, 
mention their return from Egypt. (See xi. 11. Isa. xi. 11. 
xxvii. 12. Zech. x. 10, 11.) ‘The prophet threatens those 
that went down thither, that they should have no better 
a fate than their brethren, who were carried away into. 
Assyria; but they should die there, and never see their 
native country any more. 

Eg ypt shall gather them up.] Or, Gather them, as the 
word is translated, Ezek. xxix. 5. It signifies in both 
places the same with their being buried, expressed in other 
places by being gathered to their people. 

The pleasant places for their silver.] Or, Places desirable 
for their silver ; either as being repositories for their trea~ 
sure or their plate, or as being adorned with silver. 

Nettles shall possess them.] They shall be, uninhabited 
and fall to rnin. (Compare x. 8. Isa. xxxii. 13. xxxiv. 13.) 

Ver. 7. The days of visitation are come—Israel shail 
know it.| God’s judgments (see ver. 9.) upon the ten tribes 
shall be so evident, that the most incredulous shall not be 
able to deny it. 

The prophet is a anf the spiritual man is mad.) The 
false prophets (sce ver. 8.) that pretend to speak by the 
Spirit of God, and foretell nothing but peace, shall be con- 
vinced of their folly and madness, when they sce things 
fall out otherwise than they had foretold. (See Jer. vi. 14. 
xxii. 16, 17. Ezek. xiii. 10. Micah ii. 11. Zeph. iii. 4.) 

For the multitude of thine iniquity, and the great hatred. | 
God has delivered this people up to those delusions, as a 
just punishment of their many sins, and the great hatred 
they have against God and his worship. (See the follow- 
iag verse.) 

Ver. 8. The watchman of Ephraim was with my God : but 
the prophet is a snare of a fowler, &c.| The true prophet, 
like a watchman sent by God, gave warning to Israel of 
their approaching calamities. (See Jer. vi. 17. Ezek. iii. 
17. xxxiii. 2. Micah vii. 4.) But the words of the false 
prophet are like a snare laid on purpose to entrap men 
into mischief and destruction: (see v. 1.) and his. false 
prophccies he utters purely out of hatred to God and his 
worship, and to deter those that hearken to him from at- 
tending upon God’s service at the temple. 

Ver. 9. They have deeply corrupted themselves, as-.in 
the day of Gibeah.) The men of Gibeah are described in 
the same characters as those Of, Sodom are: (compare 


_| Iudg. xix. 22. with Gen. xix. 4.) to which they added 
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the villany of forcing tho Levite’s concubine, (ibid. ver. 
25, &e.) 

Ver. 10. I found Israel as grapes in the wilderness, &c.} 
After I had miraculously redeemed Israe] out of Egypt, 
and brought them into the wilderness, their obedience was 
as grateful to me as early grapes, or the first ripe figs, are 
to a thirsty traveller. (Compare Isa. xxviii. 4. Micah 
vii. 1.) This relates to their first entering into covenant 
with God, and their promises of a ready obedience. (See 
Exod. xix. 8. xxiv. 3. Deut. v. 27—29. and compare ii. 15. 
xi. 1. of this prophecy.) | 

But they went to Baal-Peor, and separated themselves 
unto that shame.| The Hebrew word, yinnazeru, were sepa- 
rated, alludes to the order of the Nazarites, who were in a 
peculiar manner set apart for God’s service: (see the 
note upon Amos ii. 11.) such as were Samson and John 
Baptist: whereas these dedicated themselves to the ser- 
vice of that filthy idol Baal-Peor, that shame or shameful 
thing, as it is expressed Jer. xi. 13. Bosheth, shame, was 
a nickname for Baal: so Jerubbaal is called Jerubbesheth, 
2 Sam. xi. 21. 

And thetr abominations were according as they loved.] 
They followed their own imaginations in the several idol- 
atries which they committed. (See Numb. xv. 39. Deut. 
xxix. 19. Amos iv. 5.) 

Ver. 11. As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away as a 
bird, &c.] The multitude of their people, in which they 
pride themselves, (see x. 18.) shall vanish out of sight 
like a bird: (compare Prov. xxiii. 4.) their women shall 
not be so fruitful as they have been heretofore. 


Ver. 12. Though they bring up ther children, yet will I | 


- bereave them, that there shail not be aman left.) If after the 
hazards of conception and. childbearing, they should breed 
up their children to man’s estate, yet will I make them 
childless; the sword without, and famine and pestilence 
within, shall make an entire riddance of them and their 
posterity. (See Deut. xxviii. 62. xxxii. 25. Jer. xvi. 3.) 

Yea, woe also to them when I depart from them.) They 

shall feel what miseries shall befal them, when I withdraw 
my protection from them. (See Deut. xxxi.17. 2 Kings 
xvii. 18. 23.) 
_ Ver. 13. Ephraim, as I saw Tyrus, is planted in a plea- 
sant place,| 'The situation of Ephraim, and particularly of 
the royal city of Samaria situate in that tribe, is as plea- 
sant as that of Tyre. (See Ezek. xxvii. 3.) But though 
Tyre held out against the siege of Shalmanescr, as Jose- 
phus relates, (Antiq. lib. ix. cap. wit.) yet Ephraim and the 
whole kingdom of Israel (see v. 3.) shall be subdued by 
liim, and many of their children shall be a prey to his mur- 
dering sword. 

Ver. 14. What wilt thou give them? give them a miscar- 
rying womb and dry breasts.| The prophet speaks as if he 
were in suspense, their condition being so desperate, that 
nothing could relieve them. But, saith he, rather let their 
women be barren, than bring forth children only for the 
slaughter. (See the foregoing verse, and compare Luke 
Xxiii, 29.) 

Ver. 15. All their wickedness is in Gilgal ; (see iv. 15.) 
there I hated them.| Or, Therefore I hated them: so the par- 
ticle sham sometimes signifies. (See Noldius, p. 766.) 

Iwili drive them out of my house, I will love them no 
more.| Compare i. 6. I will not any longer treat them as 
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my domestics, but debar them of the privilege of living in 
my land, (ver. 3.) of coming to my temple, (ver. 4, 5.) or 
enjoying any marks of my favour, (ver. 17.) 

- Ali their princes are revolters.| Their rulers and magis- 
trates revolt from my worship, and break all the rules of 
justice and honesty. (Compare iv. 8. Isa. 1. 23. Ezek. xxii. 
27. Micah iii. 11. Zech. iii.3.) 

Ver. 16. Ephraim is smitten, their root is dried up, they 
shall bear no fruit.) They are like a tree that is blasted and 
dead at root, and only fit to be cut down. 

Yea, though they bring forth, &c.| See ver. 138. 

Ver. 17. My God will cast them away, &c.] He will no 
more own them for his people, but leave them to wander. 
and be dispersed among the other nations. They were af~ 
terward called by the name of the Araozopa, or dispersed 
among the gentiles. (See John vij. 35. James i. 1.1 Pet.i.1.) 


CHAP. X. 


ARGUMENT. 
The prophet continues to threaten destruction to the ten 
tribes and their idols, but withal exhorts them to repent- 
ance and reformation. 


Ver. 1. TsrakEt is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit : 
unto himself.| The Hebrew word bokek is capable of two 
contrary significations; it may either signify empty, of 
emptying (i. e. casting) the fruit it giveth, the sense which 
our translators follow: or else it may signify nourishing ; in 
which sense the LX X. and Vulgar Latin understand it, 
and which Dr. Pocock confirms from the use of the word 
in Arabic: and then the words will import, that though Is- 
rael, like a flourishing vine, abounded with plenty of all 
things, yet he brought forth no fruit unto God, but abused 
his blessings to the encouragement of sin and idolatry; as 
it follows in the next words. 

According to the goodness of the land they have made 
goodly images.) See ii. 8. vili. 4. | 

Ver. 2. Their heart is divided ; now shall they be found. © 
fauilty.| They think to divide their duty and affections be- 
tween God and idols. (See 1 Kings xviii. 21.) This will 
manifestly appear in the punishment of their sin, when 
God shall destroy all the monuments of their idolatry. 
(See ver. 5, 6. 8.) 

Ver. 3. We have no king, because we fear not the Lord.) 
This verse relates to the time of anarchy, or an interregnum, 
which continued for eight or nine years, between the mur- 
der of Pekah and the settlement of Hoshea in the throne. 
(Compare ver. 7. 15. and see Archbishop Usher's Annals, 
ad A.M. 8265. 3274.) 

What then should a king do to us?] Or rather, for us, as 
the phrase signifies, vi. 4. 7. e. a king cannot protect ns, if 
God be against us. 

Ver. 4. For they have spoken words, swearing falsely in 
making a covenant.] This may cither relate to their break- 
ig their solemn covenant with God; (see v. 7.) or their 
treachery towards their kings, against whom they had 
formed several conspiracies. (See 2 Kings xv. 10. 14. 
25. 30.) | 

Thus judgment springeth up like hemlock in the furrows 
of the field. Injustice being publicly countenanced, encou- 
rages the same practices in private men’s dealings: thus,’ 
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instead of judgment and fair dealing, injustice increases 
every where, as bitter and poisonous weeds grow up in a 
field, where there is no care taken to destroy them. (Com- 
pare Amos v. 7. vi. 12.) The word rosh is sometimes trans- 


lated gail, and in other places hemlock ; and signifies some - 


bitter poisonous herb expressed by a root of bitterness, 
Heb. xii. 15. 

Ver: 5. The inhabitants of Samaria shall Souk because of 
the calves of Beth-aven, &c.] Samaria here signifies the king- 
dom of Israel, of which Samaria was the capital city. (See 
viii. 5,6.) Theinhabitants of that kingdom shall be seized 
with fear and confusion when the calf of Beth-el (see iv. 15.) 
shall be carried away as a present to Shalmaneser, (ver. 6.) 
when he made the king and kingdom of Israel tributary. 
(2 Kings xvii. 3.) The Jewish writers have a tradition, that 
the golden calf at Dan was taken away by Tiglath-pileser, 
when he subdued Galilee, (2 Kings xv. 29.) and the other 
_at Beth-el by order of Shalmaneser. The plural number of 
the word calves, is an enallage for the singular; for the 
samc idol is in this verse spoken of in the singular number. 
(Compare xiii. 2.) 

For the people thereof shall mourn over it, and the priests 
thereof that rejoiced on it, &c.| Dr. Pocock observes, that 
the word -yagilu, translated rejotced, is also used in a con- 
trary signification, as several Hebrew words are, for mourn- 
ing, or being sorrowful; in which sense it is probably ased, 
Job iii. 32. Psal. ii. 11. and then the sentence here may. 
be word for word translated, and the priests thereof shall 
sorrow over té. Both priests and people shall mourn and 
be sorrowful, when they see its glory departed from it, 
(1Sam. iv. 21.) and it is no more the object of religious 
worship. The word kemarim, rendered priests, is translated 
idolatrous priests, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. but the original word is 
retained in our translation of Zeph. i. 5. which are all the 
places in which it occurs in the Scriptures. From this word 
the Latin camillus is derived, which in the primary signifi- 
cation denotes a priest. 

Ver. 6. It shall be carried to Assyria, for a present to 
king: Jareb.| King Jarcb is a king that can plead their 
cause, and take them into his protection, as the phrasc is 
explained, v. 13. there it probably means Tiglath-pilescr 
king of Assyria, unto whom Menahem betook himself for 
safety : and here it seems to denote Shalmaneser, who took 
the Israelites into his protection by making them tributaries. 
(See the note on ver. 5.) 

Ephraim shall receive shame, &c.] They shall see the un- 
successfulness of Jeroboam’s policy in setting up of this 
idolatrous worship, and their complying with it; and shall 
be ashamed to find that the idol in which they trusted, could 
not defend itself. (Compare xi. 6.) 

Ver. 7. As for Samaria, her king is cut off, &c.] This may 
probably be understood of Pekah, who was slain by Ho- 
shea. (See ver.3.) The king of Israel is styled king of 
Samaria, 1 Kings xxi. 1, 2. 2 Kings i.3. as being the capi- 
tal city of the kingdom. 

Ver. 8. The high places of Aven, the sin of Israel, pe be 
destroyed.| Aven is the same with Beth-aven, ver. 5. ' The 
idolatrous temples were usually placed upon mbnehlia’ 
(see iv. 13.) so was that at Beth-el, called the high places, 
the plural nomber being often used in the Hebrew to ex- 
press.a thing spoken of to be eminent or remarkable in its 
kind. The idolatry here practised is called the sin of Is- 
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rael, as being such in an eminent manner. (Seo Deut. ix. 
21.) SoJ eroboani i is said to make Israel to sin, by setting 
up this idolatrous worship. (See 1 Kings xii. 30. xiii. 34.) 

.The thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars.) 
Such usually erowing among ruins. (See ix. 6.) 

And they shall say to the mountains, Cover us, &c.] The 
words express the great consternation of the wicked, when 
God’s judgments overtake them; whose guilt prompts them. 
to cast about where to hide themselves. Satin ge Isa. ii. 
19. Luke xxiii. 30. Rev. vi. 16.) 

Ver.9: O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gi- 
beah.| See ix. 9. Some render it, More than in the days of. 
Gibeah. 

There they stood.] The other tribes set themselves in array 
of battle against the Benjamites, who refused to deliver up 
the men who had been guilty of so much Jewdness. (See. 
Judg. xx. 13. ) 

The battle in Gibeah against the children of iniquity did 
not overtake them.] The other tribes did not at first get the. 
better of the Benjamites, though at last they cut all of them 
off but six hundred. (See Judg. xx. 46, 47.) But ifthe same 
thing were to be done now, you would not have the zeal or 
courage to encounter any such offenders. — 

Ver.10. It isin my desire that I should chastise them.) 1. 
shall take pleasure in punishing them for their sins, and 
shall now rejoice over them to destroy them, Deut. xxviil.63. _ 

And the people shall be gathered against them.]| Either the 
Assyrians, whose alliance they formerly sought after; or 
those people whose idolatry they had —— with. (See 
Ezek. xvi. 37.) 

When they shall bind themselves in their two furrows. |] The . 
LXX. give a much plainer and easier sense of- the words, 
who follow the marginal reading of the Hebrew, and render 
it, When I shall chastise them for their two iniquities ; viz. 
the calves of Dan and Beth-el. (Compare ver. 8.) 

Ver. 11. And Ephraim is as a heifer that is- taught, ana 
loveth to tread out the corn ; but.I passed over her fair neck, 
&e.] The sense would run easier if we read it, Ephraim is 
as a heifer that is teachable—so I passed over her fair neck. 
I caused Ephraim to ride, Judah did plough; and Jacob did 
break the clods. ‘God sets forth the gentle and easy methods . 
he used to bring both Israel and Judah to a sense of their 
duty; treating them with gentleness, as a husbandman does 
young bullocks or horses, stroking them, and encouraging 
them, till they are accustomed to the yoke: then he gave 
them his law, and prescribed them rules for the several , 
duties and offices of life, and expected they should bring 
forth fruit answerable to the several helps and advantages 
which he had given them. Men’s improvements.in grace 
are often compared to the manuring of ground, in order to 
make it fruitful: so the church is styled God’s vineyard, 
Isa. v. 9. and his husbandry, 1 Cor. iii. 9. | 

Ver. 12. Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap wn 
mercy.| Employ yourselves in works of justice and righte- 
ousness; and by God’s mercy you may still liope to reap 
the fruits of your repentance and reformation. 

Break up your fallow ground, &e.|] You have lain a long 
while uncultivated, so it is time for you te repent, and— 
bring forth the fruits of good living; and yoa shall not fail 
of God’s blessing upon your sinccre endeavours, to make 
you more and more fruitful. 


Ver. 18. Ye have ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped 
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iniquity, &c.| As your thoughts and designs have been 
evil, such has been the fruit and reward of your labours. 
(Compare viii. 7.) 

Ye have eaten the fruit of lies.| You have received the 
just rewards of your idolatry. (See the note on vii. 3.) 

Because thou didst trust in thy way, and in the multitude 
of thy mighty men.] See ix. 11. xiii. 15. This way may 
signify that way of worship which thou hast devised: so 
the word is taken, Amos viii. 14. (See the note there.) 

Ver. 14. Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy peo- 
ple, &c.] This points at the taking Samaria, after a three 
years’ siege, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria; which put 
a final period to the kingdom of Israel. (See 2 Kings 
Xvii. G.) 

As Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.] The 
prophet compares the destruction of Samaria with another 
terrible desolation, which the same Shalmaneser, called 
here Shalman, made at Beth-arbel, a place in Armenia (fa- 
mous afterward for the defeat of Darius, the last king of 
Persia, by Alexander), where all the inhabitants were put 
to the sword, without any distinction either of sex or age. 
(Compare xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 15. So shall Beth-el do unto you because of your 
great wickedness.| The idolatry set up at Beth-el shall be in 
like manner the cause of your ruin. The Hebrew reads, 
Because of the evil of your evil: that language expresses 
the greatness of any thing by repeating the word over again. 
The same expression is used by St. Paul, (Rom. vii. 18.) 
That sin might become exceeding sinful; ¢. e. hereby it 
might appear how full of evil our natural corruption is. 
‘In a morning shall the king of Israel be cut off.) Sud- 
denly shall Hoshea be deprived of his kingdom, and an end 
put to the whole state and government of Israel. The ex- 
pression in the Hebrew denotes the first appearing of the 
morning, to signify that it shall be done carly and without 
delay: so we read, Psal. xlvi.3. God shall help her, and 
that right early: where the Hebrew reads, At the appear- 
ing of the morning: and again, Psal. xc. 14. cxliii. 8. The 
same thing is elsewhere expressed by rising early, Jer. 
vil. 18, xxxv. 15. The expression here may allude to the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his army when the morning 
appeared, Exod. xiv. 27. 


CHAP. XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


A continuation of threatenings against Israel, but yet with 
. promises of shewing them mercy. 


Ver. 1. WHEN Israel was a child, then I loved hini.) 
When this people was in a state of childhood, i. e. in the 
patriarchal times, and during their continuance under the 
Egyptian bondage, from whence I delivered them. 

And called my son out of Egypt.) Israel is called God's 
son, and his first-born, Exod. iv. 22, 23. and therein was an 
eminent figure. of the Messias, in whom all God’s promises 
are fulfilled. ‘This prophecy is applied by St. Matthew, ii. 
15. to our Lord’s return out of Egypt, after his flight thither 
in his infancy: and the literal sense of the words does more 
properly belong to him than to Israel; whichis observable 
in many other prophecies, which can but improperly be 
applied to those of whom they.were at first spoken, and 
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taking them in their true and genuine sense, are only ‘ful- 
filled in Christ. (See particularly Psal. xxii. 16. 18.) 

Ver. 2. As they called them, so they went from him.] Or, 
The more they called them, or they were called (the active 
being often used for the impersonal), so much the more they 
went from him. (See Noldius, p. 436.) The more carnestly 
the prophets called upon them to cleave steadfastly to the 
true God, (see ver. 7.) the more they were bent to depart 
from him to the. worship of idols. 

They sacrifice to Baalim.| See the note upon ii. 18. and 
xiii. 1. 

Ver. 3. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking him by the 
arms.| In this time of his childhood (ver. 1.) I bare him, 
and carried him as a man doth bear his son, Deut. i. 31. 
Or, As a mother doth teach her child to go, leading it by the 
arms; protecting him, and providing for him in the wilder- 
ness. (See Deut. viii. 2.) 

But they knew not that I healed them.] They considered 
not (see ii. 8. vii. 9.) that the health and safety they enjoyed 
was owing to me. (Compare Exod. xv. 26. xxiii. 25.) 

Ver. 4. I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of 
love.| I made use of those means of drawing them to my- 
self, which were most proper to work upon their reason 
and ingenuity; viz. the methods of loving-kindness and 
good-will towards them. : 

Iwas to them as they that take off the yoke on-their jaws.] 
I removed the yoke or bondage of Egypt from off their 
heads. (Compare Lev. xxvi. 13.) 

And I laid meat unto them.} I provided manna to sustain 
them in the wilderness. 

Ver. 5. He shall not return into Egypt, but the Assy- 
rian shall be his king, &c.] Though many of them have 
gone into Egypt for refuge against the invasion of Shalma- 
neser, (see viii. 13. ix. 3.) yet they shall not have any farther 
opportunity of betaking themselves thither, but the king of 
Assyria shall carry them away captive; because they re- 
fused to return to me, notwithstanding so many calls I had 
given them in order to their repentance. 

Ver. 6. And the sword shall abide on his cities, and con- 
sume his branches, and devour them.| Both cities and villages 
shall be destroyed by the conquerors sword. ‘The word 
translated branches, signifies also bars; and may denote 
the valiant men that should defend them against the enemy’s 
forces; so the Chaldee understands it, and in this sense the 
word is used, Isa. xvi. 6. Jer. xl viii. 30. 

Because of their own counsels.] See x. 6. 

Ver. 7. And my people are bent to backsliding from 
me.| See iv. 16. The original word meshubah, is the same 
which Jeremy often uses, speaking of this subject. (See. 
Jer. iii. 6. 8, &e. viii. 15. xiv. 7. and compare xiv. 4. of this 
prophecy-) ‘The words are thus translated by some, My 


people are in suspense because of their backsliding from me. 


Either they are in continual anxiety because of my dis- 
pleasure ; or else they are irresolute, and halt between God 
and their idols. (Compare x.2.)_ - 

Though they called them to the Most High,none at all would 
exalt him.) This may relate to the several calls God gave 
them by his prophets. (See ver. 2.) Dr. Wells understands 
it of the invitation Hezekiah made to the people of Israel 
to join with him in celebrating the Passover, which some of 
the ten tribes accepted of, but others refused, (2 Chron. 
xxx. J. 11.) 


CHAP. XI. | 


Ver.&. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I de- 
liver thee up, Israel?] God’s mercies are here pathetically de- 
scribedas contending with his justice, to shew thathe doesnot 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men, Lam. iii. 33. 

How shall I make thee as Admah? &c.| How shall I give 
thee up to be a perpetual desolation? (Compare Deut. 
xxix. 23.) 

My heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together.| Thus God’s compassion towards sinners is else- 
where expressed by the sounding or yearning of his howels, 
Isa. ]xiii. 15. Jer. xxxi. 20. a metaphor taken from the natu- 
ral affection which parents have for their children. 

Ver.9. Iwill not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am God, and not man ; 
the Holy One in the midsé of thee.] I will not deal with them 
like an enraged enemy, who thinks of nothing but satisfying 
his revenge: I will not, like such a one, return to destroy, 
2. e. make a second destruction, so to cut off those that es- 
cape the first fury of my vengeance: J do not give way to a 
blind rage, as men often do; but, as God, am unchangeable, 
and will still fulfil my 3 asete promises made to Abealiam 
and his people, of being their God. (Compare Mal. iii. 6.) 

I will not enter into the city.| A second time, in order to 
make an utter destruction. , 


Ver. 10. They shall walk after the Lord, he shall roar 


like a lion.| 'They shall follow God's call, and comply with 
his commands; when he shall convert them by an eflica- 
cious call of his providence, or powerful preaching of the 
gospel. God's voice is elsewhere compared to the roaring 
of a lion, because of the terror which POR IIAP uate Ht it. (See 
Joel iii. 16. Amos i. 8. Rev. x. 3.) 

When he shall roar, then the children shall tremble from 
the west.| The word tremble describes the motion which 
a bird makes with her wings when it flies ; see the following 
verse. So the sense is, That at this efficacious call of God, 
his children, the remnant of Israel, who shall be acconnted 
his children, and heirs of the promises made to their fathers, 
(see i. 10.) shall come in haste from the several places of 
their dispersious, and particularly from the western parts of 
the world; (see Zech. viii. 7.) called éhe sea in the original, 
and expressed in Isaiah, by the islands of the sea. (See 
Isa. xi. 11. xxiv. 14. and the notes there.) 

Ver. 11. They shall tremble as a bird out of Egypé [i. e. 
fly with haste ; see the foregoing note], as a dove out of the 
land of Assyria.} Great numbers of Jews were exiles in 
Egypt and Assyria: so when the restoration of the Jews 
is spoken of, Egypt and Assyria are mentioned as countries 
from whence a considerable number of them should return. 
(See the note upon ix. 3. 6.) 

And Iwill place them in their houses.] As doves natu- 
rally resort to the houses they are used to, (see Isa. Ix. 18.) 
so shall these return and settle in their own native country. 
(See the note upon Ezek. xxviii. 25.) 

Ver. 12. Ephraim compasseth me about with lies, &e.] 
in several translations this verse begins the twelfth chapter, 
as of right it ought to do: for the reproof which God gives 
here to Israel belongeth to the subject of the following 
chapter ; and sets forth the ten tribes abounding in all man- 
ner of idolatry and wickedness. (See the note upon vii. 3.) 

But Judah yet ruleth with his God, and is faithful with 
the saints.|] Judah keeps close to that kingly government 
which God settled in David’s family,: and faithfully ob- 
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serves those ordinances which God gave to his saints by 
Moses; (see Deut. xxxiii. 3.) by which they were to be dis- 
tinguished to be a holy nation, and God’s peculiar people. 

This relates to tha times of Hezekiah. 


(CHAP. XII. 


ARGUMENT. | 
The prophet reproves both Israel and Judah for their im- 
Ppicties, and puts them in mind of God’s favours to their 
father Jacob, forwhich they: made most ungrateful rots. 


Ver. 1. E-puraim pete on wind, and followeth the 
east wind.] A proverbial expression to signify labour in 
vain, or pursuing such measures as will bring damage rather 
thau henefit. (Compare viii.7.) The east wind was a parch- 
ing wind, which blasted the fruit of the earth: thence it de- 
notes desolation and destruction. (See xiii. 15.) . 

| They do make a covenant with the Assyrians, and oil is 
carried into Eqypt.| At the same time that they engage 
themselves to be tributaries to the king of Assyria, they un- 
derhand send presents to the king of Egypt, that he shonld 
assist them in shaking off that yoke. (See 2 Kings xvii. 4.) 
The land of Judah had plenty of excellent oil. (See Deut. 
vill. 8. Ezek. xxvii. 17.) | 

Ver. 2. The Lord also hath a controversy with Judah, 
(see iv.1.) and will punish Jacob according to his ways, 
&e.] Though Hezekiah had abolished idolatry, and. re- 
stored God’s worship in the temple, (2 Chron. xxix. 3. 
xxx. 1.) yet there was much hypocrisy and great corruption 
in the manners of his subjects; for which God's judgments 
are here threatened, and the invasion of.Sennacherilb was 
actually inflicted, (2 Kings xviii. 13, &c.) 

Ver. 3. He took his brother by the heel in the womb.] 
From the mentioning of Jacob in the foregoing verse, the 
prophet takes occasion to put his posterity in mind of the 
particular favours God had shewed him, and bestowed 
upon his posterity for his sake. His taking his brother by 
the heel in the womb, denoted that he obtained the right of 
the first-born, and deprived his brother of it. 

Ibid. and Ver. 4. By his strength he had power with God: 
yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed. |'The prophet 
alludes to those words of his, Gen. xxxii. 26. J will noé leé 
thee go, except thou bless me; intimating the strength and 
prevalency of his prayers for tle obtaining a blessing from 
God. The words, ver. 8. He had power with God, and 
those that follow, He had power over the angel, are equiva- 
lent; which plainly prove that this person who assumed a 
human shape was really God; 7. e. the Son of God, and the 
angel of the covenant; by whom all the Divine appear- 
ances recorded in the Old Testament were performed; the 
affairs of the church being ordered by him from the begin- 
ning. This subject is learnedly handled by. Dr. Alix, in 
his Judgment of the Jewish Church against the Unita- 
rians, chap. 13—15. by Archbishop Tenison, in his dis- 
course of Idolatry, chap. 14. and by Bishop Bull, Defen. 
Fid. Nicen. cap. 1. sect. 1. 

Ver. 4. He wept and made supplication to him.] Jacoh’s 
wrestling with the angel was not only a corporal conflict, 
but likewise a spiritual one: from bodily wrestling he be- 
took him to spiritual weapons; he poured forth tears with 


earnest supplications and prayers, and strove not so much 
“ xX > 
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for victory as for a blessing; the only way for a feeble, im- 
potent creature, to prevail over his Creator. Jacob's sup- 
plication and tears may probably relate to those carnest 
prayers he made, Gen. xxxii. 9—1]1. The combat here re- 
ferred to, by which he had power with God, ended in an 
assurance that his prayers were answercd. 

He found him in Beth-el.| This relates to God’s appcar- 
ing to Jacob after the former vision, Gen. xxxv. 9. 14. 
where God renewed his promise of giving the land of Ju- 
dea to his posterity. The prophet takes particular notice 
of the place where he appeared, viz. Beth-el, which they 
had since so miserably polluted by idolatry. 

And there he spake with us.] The Alexandrian copy of 
the Septnagint reads, There he spake with him; as if the 
expression alluded to Gen. xxxv. 14. where God is said to 
have talked with Jacob: but the present Hebrow reading 
yiclds a very good sense, importing that God did not only 
speak to him there, but likewise did instruct us not to set 
up an idol in that place which he had honoured with his 
presence. 

Ver. 5. Even the Lord God of hosts ; The Lord ts his me- 
morial. | Jehovah is the name by which he will be known, 
and remembcred by all his servants, and distinguished 
from all false gods. (Sce Exod. iii. 5.) 

Ver. G. Therefore turn thee to thy God, &c.] Return to 
him and serve him faithfully, and then you may expect the 
continuance of his favours, and his making 
mises he made to your fathers. 

Ver. 7. Heis a merchant, &c.] Instead of keeping mercy 
and judgment, (ver. 6.) he loves those frauds and deceits, 
which are too commonly practised in buying and selling; 
and forgets those laws of God, which require the use of 

just weights and measures. (See Lev. xix. 35, 36. Prov. 
xi. 1.) 

Ver. 8. And Ephraim said, Yet I am become rich, &c.] 
He pleaseth himself with the thoughts that his ‘riches in- 
crease, notwithstanding his unjust dealings; and from 
thence concludes that God i is not o ajrsewoes with — nor 
will lay his injustice to his charge. 

In all my labours they shall find none iniquity in me that 
were sin.| Or, They shall find neither iniquity nor sin: the 
particle asher is sometimes taken in a copulative sense. 
(See Eccles. v.18.) The words translated iniquity and sin 
are equivalent. (Sec Psal. xxxii. 5.) 

Ver. 9. And I that am the Lord thy God from the land 
of Egypt.| Who brought thee out from thence, and have 
still continued my favours towards thee. (Compare ver. 
13. xiii. 4.) 

Will yet make thee dwell in tabernacles, &e.] I will in 
aftertimes return thy captivity, and give thee quiet pos- 
session of thy own land again, where you shall thankfully 
acknowledge your former delivery ont of Egypt, and your 
settlement in your own country ; which was the intent of 
keeping the feast of tabernacles. (See Lev. xxiii. 42, 43. 
2 Macc. x. 6.) It was a feast observed with extraordinary 
expressions of joy by the Jews, as appears from Nelem. 
vill. 17. Zech. xiv. 16. John vii. 37. 

Ver. 10. I have also spoken by the prophets, and have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes, &c.] Here are three 
species of prophecy or Divine revelation distinctly men- 
tioned: first, immodiate suggestion or inspiration, when 
God dictates or suggests the'very words which the prophet 
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was to deliver: secondly, visions,-or a representation 

made of external objects to the imagination in as lively a 
manner as if they were conveyed’ by the senses; and, 
thirdly, parables, or apt resemblances ;: such as that of 
God’s church to a vineyard, Isa. v. 1. of the destruction of 
Jerusalem to a forest set on fire, Ezck. xx. 46. 49. and toa 
seething-pot, xxiv. 3. Hosea himself was a parable or 
type to the Jews in taking a wife of whoredoms, to repre- 
sent the idolatrics of the house of Isracl, whereby they 
went a whoring after strange gods, and forsook the Lord 
their king and‘husband. It was an ancient custom in the 
eastern ‘parts of the world, to convey instructions under 
symbols and sacred hieroglyphics : Pythagoras learned this 
mcthod in his travels in the east, and the conversation he 
had there with the Jews, and other wise men of those parts. 
God saith here, that he had inspired his prophets in these 
different ways to bring his people to repentance, but all in 
vain. Some interpreters understand the words in the future 
tense, I will also speak‘by the prophets ; as if God had pro- 
mised to give some new effusion of his Spirit in the latter 
days, to facilitate the Jews’ conversion. (See the note upon 
Isa. liv. 13.) 

Ver. 11. Is there iniquity in Gilead ? surely they are 
vanity.) If we read the former part of the sentence with an 
interrogation, it might’ be more significantly rendered, Is 
there not iniquity in Gilead? So the particle im signifies, 
Esth. iv.14. Jer. xxxi. 20. However, the words are in 
sense a vehement affirmation, importing that the idolatry 
practised in Gilead, (see vi. 8:) could not preserve him 
from being carried away Capes > By eg ey iow 
(2 Kings xy. 29 ) 

They sacrifice bullocks in Gilgal ; yea, their altars are as 
heaps in the furrows of the field.| Notwithstanding this 
judgment of God upon Gilead, and the country on the other 
side Jordan, they continue to offer sacrifices to their idols 
in Gilgal. (See iv. 15.) Their altars stand so thick, that 
they are discernible as stones gathered up and laid in 
heaps in the fields. (See viii. 11. x.1.) Some understand 
the sentence as containing a threatening, that their al- 
tars should be demolished, and: become: so many ruinous 
heaps: (2 Kings xix. 25.) ‘The word gulim, heaps, al- 
ludes to Gilgal, just before mentioned, a name derived from 
the same original. Some commentators explain the whole 
verse to this sense ; That the whole kingdom of Isracl, that 
part which is beyond Jordan, where Gilead stood, as well 
as the other parts on this side that river, and particularly 
Gilgal, are polluted with idolatry. - 

Ver. 12. And Jacob fled into the country of Syria, &c.] 
In this and the following verse, the prophet reproves their 
ingratitude, by putting them in mind from what small] be- 
ginnings God raised them to be a mighty nation; that their 


ancestor Jacob (mentioned hefore, ver. 3, 4.) was fain to 


fly for his life to Laban in Syria, and sustain himself, and 
raise Jus family by keeping his uncle’s flock. (Compare 
Deut. xxvi. 5.) 

Ver. 13. And by a prophet the Lord brought Israel out 
of Egypt, &c.] And afterward, when lis posterity were 
detained in a miscrable bondage in Egypt, God delivered 
them thence, and miraculously preserved them at the Red 
Sea, and in the wilderness, by the hand of Moses. (Com- 
pare xiii. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 14. Ephraim provoked him to anger most bitterly. ] 


—_ 


CHAP. XIII. | 


Notwithstanding all my favours shewed to these people 
and their ancestors, they have provoked me by their idol- 
atries, and other sins, in a most outrageous manner. The 
word tamrurim, translated most bitterly, Schindler renders, 
by his heaps ;,i. e. his altars, which stood as heaps in the 
field, ver. 12. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 21.) 


Therefore shall he leave his blood upon him.] Or, His - 


blood shall return upon him, as the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it; his wickedness will be the cause of his de- 
struction. (Seo xiii. 9.) > 

And his reproach shall his Bertin vers upon him. x He has 
reproached and dishonoured God by word and deed, and 
God.shall in a jast recompence make him a reproach and 
by-word among the heathen. (See vii. 16. Deut. xxviii. 37. 
compare Dan. xi. 18.) 


CHAP. XIIL. 


ARGUMENT. 


A continuation of God’s threatenings for their sins; to 
which are added gracious promises of deliverance from 
death, to be fulfilled under the gospel. 


Ver. 1. Wuen Ephraim spake trembling, he exalted him- 
self in Israel.] While he behaved himself submissively and 
obediently towards God, he was reckoned among the prin- 
cipal tribes of Israel. Here Ephraim is spoken of as dis- 
tinct from Isracl: in other places of this prophecy he is 
put for the whole kingdom of the ten tribes. (See v. 3.) 

, But when he offended in Baal, he. died.] When he gave 
himself.to idolatry, his strength immediately declined, and 
had manifest symptoms of ruin. and destruction; as when 
a man falls into a languishing condition, it is the certain 
forerunncr of death. The word Baal is here taken, .in a 
general sense, for all false gods, or idolatrous ways of 
worship; so as to comprchend the worship of the golden 
calves,.though they were designed for symbolical repre- 
sentations of the true God: in which sense the word Baalim 
may be understood, ii. 13. xi. 2. To the same sense we 
may most probably explain that text, 1 Kings xix. 15. Yet 
have I left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal; meaning that smal] remnant of 
the faithful in Israel, who had stuck close to the worship of 
the true God, when the whole body of the people had com- 
plied with that idolatry which Jeroboam set up and autho- 
rized as the national religion. (Compare Tobit i. 5.) 

Ver. 2. But now they sin more and more, and have made 
them molten images according to their understanding.) Or, 
According to their invention, or fancy.: 'Thcy please them- 
selves with some new piece of idolatry, as their fancy or 
imagination suggests. (Compare x. 1.) 

They say of them [or, to them], Let the men that sacrifice 
koss the calves.| Compare 1 Kings xix.18. The word ado- 
ration properly signifies kissing the hand, and. making 
obeisance to the object of worship: so Job describes the 
adoration which the ancient idolaters paid to the heavenly 
bodies, xxi. 26. Aftcrward the same outward act of wor- 
ship was paid to images; as appears by a noted passage 
at the beginning of Minucius Felix’s Octavius. ' Some- 
times they kissed the image itself; as appears by the de- 
scription Ciccro gives of Hercules’s image, which Verres 
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had took away, act. 4. in Verrem, and by those noted verses 
of Lucretius, lib. i. | , 





Tr tum portas propter ahena 
Signa manus dextras ostendunt attenuari 
Spe salutantum tactu.” 


Some translate zibche adam, the sacrifices of men ; i. e. those 
who offered .human sacrifices: but this was an execrable 
piece of worship paid to Moloch, but never practised, that 
we find, at Dan or Beth-el. Our interpreters render the 
words zibche adam, very properly, the men that sacrifice ; 
as the phrase ébijone adam, signifies me POET ieNROMGaTeN, 
Isa. xxix. 19. 

Ver. 3.. Therefore the y shall be as ‘the morning cloud, &c. | 
Comparisons that: express their sudden disappearing and 
coming tonothing. (Compare vi. 4. Dan. ii. 35.) 

Ver. 4., Yet I am the Lord thy God from the land of 
Egypt, and thou shalt know no god beside. me.| In thy dis- 
tress thou betookest thyself:to other gods, expecting relicf 
from them; but thou shalt find that none will: be able to 
save thee but myself, whenever thou wilt sincerely turn to 
me... (Compare xii. 9. Isa. xliii. 11.) | This and the follow- 
ing verse are an introduction to the gracious promises that 


| follow, ver. 9.14. and chap. xiv. and import, that God will 


never utter lyforget the promises made to their fathers. 
(See Rom. xi. 29.) 

Ver. 5. I knew thee ’ in the wilderness, &c.] I took. espe- 
cial care of thee, fed and sustained thee for forty years in 
the wilderness, a place destitute of ‘all conveniences of 
life: the words are taken out of Deut. ii. 7. To know, 
often significs,.in the Scripture phrase, to have a regard 
for, or take care of. See Exod. ii. 25. Psal. i. 7. xxxi. 8. 
exliii. 8. Prov: xii. 10. Nahum i. 4. ieee our translation 
renders it regard. 

Ver. 6. ‘According to their pastures so were they fi illed, 
&ce.] The more care I took to provide plentifully for them, 
both before and after they came into the land of ‘promise, 
the more perverse they shewced themselves towards me ; 
their pride made them forget me their great Benefactor. 
The° expression egy ii to Deut. viii. = 14. (Sec like- 
wise xxii. 15.) / 

‘Ver. 7,8.’ Therefore I will be:to them as a lion, &e.] I 
will utterly consume them from being a nation, and give 
them up into the hands of such enemies as will shew them 
no mercy. (Compare ver.16. and Jer.'v. 6.) 

Ver. 9. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is 
thy help.) Thy own sins have brought down destruction 
upon thee ; and it is from me only thou canst expect any 
help, which J will in duo time afford thee. (See the note 
upon ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. I will be thy king: where is there any other that 
may save thee in all thy cities?] God promises to be their 
immediate protector upon their repentance. But the words 
may better be translated, Where is thy king now, that he 
may save thee? &c. In this scnse the LX X. understand © 
the words, and several other interpreters; the word: ehi 
being taken for ajeb, by a frequent transposition of Ietters, 
as it is used again, ver.14. ‘The words rclate cither to the 
anarchy, which continued for some years, between the mur- 
der of Pekah and the succession of Hoshca; (sce x. 3.) or 
else to the time when Hoshea was deposed and imprisoned 
by the king of Assyria. (See 2 Kings xvii.-4.) 
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And thy judges, of whom thon saidst, Give me a king and 
princes.) They desired a king to judge them like other na- 
tions, attended by his judges and proper officers. (See 
1 Sam. viii. 5. 12.) 

Ver. 11. I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took him 
away (or, will take him away) in my wrath.) I comphed 
with your request in giving you your first king Saul, though 
I was justly displeased at it. (Sce 1 Sam. viii. 7.x. 19.) 
And of later times I have suffered you to set up new kings, 
after you had murdered their predecessors; (seo viii. 4.) 
and now I will take your present king Hoshea, and at the 
same time put an cnd to your kingdom and nation. 

Ver. 12. The iniquity of Ephraim is bound up: his sin ts 
hid.| Our translators seem to understand the verse ina fa- 
vourable sense, as if God hath promised not to execute 
that vengeance upon Israel which was due to their sins: 
but the words rather imply a contrary meaning, and may 
be better translated, The iniquity of Ephraim is treasured 
up ; his sin is laid up: i.e. it is laid up in my memory ; and 
though the punishment duc to it has been respited for some 
time, yet now the season is come when it shall be put in 
execution. The sentence is equivalent to that expression 
in Job, xiv. 17. My transgression is sealed up tn a bag ; 2. €. 
thou keepest an exact account of it, as men. do of money, 
which they scal up ina bag, to be forthcoming at a proper 
occasion. To the same purpose are those words of Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. 34, 35. Is not this laid up in store for me, 
and sealed up among my treasures? To me belongs ven- 
geance, &c. (Compare Rom. ii. 5.) 

Ver. 13. The sorrows of a travailing woman shall come 
upon him.) Great calamities are often compared to the 
pains of childbirth. (See Isa. xii. 8. Jer. xxx. 6. Psal. 
XViii. 4. and so the Greek word wétvec is used, Acts 11. 24.) 
_ He is an unwise son ; for he should not stay long tn the 
place of the breaking forth of children.| The old transla- 
tion reads it to a plainer sense, Else he would not stand still 
like a still-born child. As a child, if it could be supposed 
to have understanding, would deliver itself out of the 
straits of the womb, and not tarry there to the manifest 
danger of itself and the mother: (compare 2 Kings xix. 3.) 
soif Ephraim, or Israel, had acted wisely, they would have 
prevented their approaching destruction by a specdy re- 
formation. ' 

Ver. 14. F will ransom them from the power of the grave ; 
Iwill redeem them from death.) If we apply this to Ephraim, 
or the Israelites spoken of before, it may signify, that 
though they be in never so hopeless and desperate a condi- 
tion, “God will, in due time, deliver them out of it. (See 
the like expressions, Psal. xxxi. 3. Ixxi. 20. Ixxxvi. 13.) 
But there is a more sublime and spiritual sense contained 
in the words, as will appear by the following note. 

O death, I witl be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy de- 
struction.] It is usual for the prophets, when they foretell 
temporal delivcrances, to be carried away beyond their first 
views by the impetus of the prophetic spirit, to predict the 
greatcr mercies and deliverances which belong to the gos- 
pel state: so here the prophet takes occasion from fore- 
telling temporal mercies, to enlarge his views, and set forth 
that great and final deliverance of the faithful from the 
power of sin and death, which shall be completed by Christ 
at his second coming, when he shall swallow up death in 
victory, 1 Cor. xy. 54. St. Paul understood the words in 
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this sense in the following verse of that chapter, O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory? This 
will appear to any one, that compares that place with the 
Septuagint translation here. The word ehi, translated J 
will, they render where, as it significs ver. 10. of this chap- 
ter. The apostle, indeed, seems to quote this text from 
his memory, and rather represents the sense of it, than keeps 
close to the letter. However, the learned Dr. Pocock 
is of opinion, in his comment upon this place, that the 


Hebrew word debareka, rendered by our interpreters thy 


plagues, and by the LXX. thy plea, sentence, or judgment, 
is very properly translated thy sting by St. Paul; the word 
denoting, in Arabic, the sharp point of a bird’s claw; and 
the word Deborah, a bee, being probably so pit from 
its sting. 

Ver. Db. Though he be fruitful among his brethren, yet an 
east wind shall come from the wilderness, &c.) The word 
Ephraim denotes fruitfulness. (See Gen. xli. 52.) This tribe 
answered his name, being the most numerous and potent of 
all the ten tribes. (Sec the note uponv.3.) Notwithstand- 
ing the pride he takes in his frnitfulness, (sec x. 13.) the 
king of Assyria, a country lying castward of Judea, shall 
come with an army, like a parching cast wind coming over 
a large plain or wilderness, and shall blast and wither him, 
as a tree that is dried up for want of moisture. (Compare 
iv. 19. and see the note upon Jer. iv. 11.) 

He shall destroy the treasure of all pleasant vessels.| The 
same cnemy shall plunder all their treasures, and take away 
their rich and costly furniture ; as the word kelee is trans- 
lated, Nahum ii. 9. 

Ver. 16. Samaria shall Sstiad desolate; for she hath re- 
belled against her God.| The prophet foretells the final de- 
struction of Samaria for her idolatry and other impicties, 
by Shalmanescr king of Assyria. (See 2 Kings xvii. 6.) 

They shall fall by the sword ; their infants shall be dashed 
in pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped up.] 
These are the barbarous practices of conquerors, when they 
take citics by storm, to put all to the sword, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. (Scex.15. 2 Kings viii. 12. xy. 16. 
Tsa. xiil, 16. Amos i. 18. Nahum iii. 10.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 
The prophecy concludes with an earnest exhortation to 
repentance, and God’s gracious promises of pardon and 
blessing upon it. 


Ver. 1. Tov hast fallen by thine iniquity.] Thy sins 
have been the cause of thy destruction. (Sec xiii. 9.) 

Ver. 2. Take with you words, and turn to the Lord; say 
unto him, &c.| The prophet prescribes them a form of con- 
fession very propcr to be used upon their repentance and 
conversion, beseeching God to pardon their past sins, and 
receive them graciously upon their repentance. Such an- 
other form we have, Joel 11. 17. 

Take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously.) The 
latter part of the sentence may be rendered, And give us 
what is good: bestow thy grace and blessing upon us. 
Many Hebrew verbs have two contrary significations, as 
hath been observed upon Isa. xxii. 18. To the instances 
there collected, we may add one taken out ef xi. 8. of this . 


CHAP. xIV.] 


prophecy; where the verb miggen signifies to deliver up, 
whereas its usual signification is to protect. So the verb 
lakach here used probably signifies to give, as well as to 
receive; as appears from Psal. Ixviii. 18. where our trans- 
lationreads, Thou hast received gifts for men: but the LX X. 
render it, Thou hast given gifts unto men; which sense St. 
Paul follows, Ephes. iv. 8. and which best agrees with the 
scope of the text. 

So will we render thee the calves of our lips.| Instead of 
the sacrifices of calves or bullocks, we will offer to thee the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgivin 
our lips, our reasonable service, and such as properly be- 
longs to the timesof the gospel. So that this form of con- 
fession will be most suitable for the Jews to use upon their 
conversion to Christianity. St. Paul applies the words to 
the eucharist, (Heb. xiii. 15.) the true Christian sacrifice ; 
and follows the Septuagint translation of them, which ex- 
presses the sense rather than the words. 

Ver. 3. Ashur shall not save us; we will not ride upon 
horses.| The first part of the people’s repentance is de- 
scribed as consisting in relying solely upon God’s pro- 
tection, and not putting their trust in human strength ; and 
then in renouncing all idolatrous worship. The Israelites 
had formerly made an alliance with the Assyrians, (see v. 
13. viii. 9. xii. 1.) and they are often upbraided by the pro- 


phets for their courting foreign alliances, and particularly © 


strengthening themselves with horses from Egypt or As- 
syria. (See 2 Chron. xvi. 7. Isa. xxx. 16. xxxvi. 8.) 

Neither will we say to the works of our hands, Ye are 
our gods.| Another part of their repentance consists in re- 
nouncing all sorts of idol-worship; which is often spoken 
of in the prophets, as an introduction to that state of the 
church which is to commence from the time of the Jews’ 
conversion. (Compare ii.17. and sec the note on Isa. i. 29.) 
God interprets all image-worship, or creature-worship, as 
terminating in the image or creature to which it is offered. 

For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy.| It is the property 
of God to be the helper of the friendless, or fatherless. (See 
Psal. x. 10.) The Chaldee expresses the sense very well, 
Thou didst take pity upon our forefathers, when they were 
like fatherless children in Egypt. (Compare Psal. Ixviii. 5.) 

Ver. 4. I will heal their backslidings, I will love them 
freely, &c.| God’s gracious answer to their professions of 
repentance; assuring them of his being reconciled to them, 
and as a token of it freeing them from their sins, and the 
punishment due to them, (compare xi. 7.) and embracing 
thom with a true love and affection, without any remem- 
brance of their former provocations. (Compare Zeph. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 5. Twill be as the dew unto Israel.| This and the fol- 
lowing versé contain gracious promises of God’s favours 
and blessing upon Israel’s conversion, represented by dif- 
ferent metaphors; described in this sentence by the refresh- 
ment which large dews give to the grass in the heats of 
summer. (Compare Job xxxix. 19. Prov. xix. 12.) 

And shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon.| As a tree of 
Lebanon, as the Chaldee paraphrase explains it. 

Ver.6. His beauty shall be as the olive-tree.] Compare 
Psal, lii. 8. cxxvili. 3. Eeelus. xxiv. 12. 1. 10. 
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And his smell as Lebanon.) From the trees of Lebanon 
came many sweet spices, particularly frankincense, called 
Lebonah in Hebrew, from whence some derive the word 
Lebanon. (Compare Cantic. iv. 11.) 

Ver. 7. They that dwell under his shadow shall return.] 
Most interpreters translate the sentence thus, They shall 
return and dwell under his shadow ; i.e. They shall return 
into their own country, and rest safely under the shadow 
or protection of the Almighty. (Compare Psal. xci. 1. 
and see the note uponi. 11.) 

The scent thereof shall be as the wind of Lebanon.| As 
fragrant and as pleasing as the richest wines, such as were 


made near Lebanon; where there was a city called by the 


Greeks Ampeloessa, for the excellency of its wine; as is 
related by Pliny, lib. v. cap. 18. 

Ver.8. Ephraim shall say, What have I to do any more 
with idols? I have heard and observed him.| This verse 
contains a dialogue between God and Ephraim, or Israel 
his people, (see v. 3.) after their conversion. They begin 
with declaring their utter aversion to idolatry. (See ver. 3.) 
To which God graciously replies, that he has heard them 
confessing their sins, and expressing their abhorrence of 
them (compare Jer. xxxi. 18.) and will observe them, (for 
the verb asharena is in the future tense); 7. e. will guide 
them with the eye of his providence and mercy, as the 
LXX. and Chaldee paraphrase express the sense. 

I am like a green fir-tree: from me is thy fruit found. ] 
Ephraim or Israel gratefully acknowledges that he is ina 
flourishing and thriving condition; and then God puts him 
in mind that his fruitfulness is wholly owing to the Divine 
blessing. Naturalists observe, that the fir-tree is of itself 
unfruitful. 

Ver.9. Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? 
—for the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk 
in them, &c.] Whosoever is truly wise will be convinced of 
this great and important truth, viz. that they who are sin- 
cerely desirous to know and do God’s will, will be fully sa- 
tisfied of the reasonableness of God’s laws, and the me- 
thods of his providence, and will readily comply with the 
directions of both, to the securing their own eternal happi- 
ness: whereas men of perverse and disobedient tempers 
take offence at God’s commands, and repine against his 
providence, to their own ruin and perdition. The same 
sense is expressed in that observation of the son of Sirach, 
Ecclus. xxxix. 24. As God’s ways are plain to the holy, so 
are they stumbling-blocks to the workers of iniquity. ‘To the 
same purpose are those words of Christ, Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice, John xviii. 37. and, He that 
is of God heareth God’s words, viii. 47. And St. Peter 
says, that Christ is become a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence to the disobedient, 1 Pet. 11.8. The observation 
of Grotius is very remarkable upon this subject, De Verit. 
Christian. Relig. lib. ii. cap. ult. where he says, that the 
doctrine of the gospel was designed to be “ tanquam lapis 
lydius, ad quem ingenia sanabilia explorarentur:” as a 
touchstone, to try the tempers of men, whether they were 
corrigible or not. 
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PREFACE. 


le it were certain that the minor Prophets were placed in 
the order of time wherein they lived, we might conclude 
that Joel prophesied before Amos, who was contemporary 
with Uzziah king of Judah. Archbishop Usher, in his An- 
nals, ad A. M. 3197. makes the ‘same inference, because 
Joel foretells that drought, (chap. i.) which Amos mentions 
as actually come to pass, (iv. 7—9.) But to that argu- 
ment it may be answered, that the drought there spoken of 
might probably be peculiar to the kingdom of Israel. And 
as to the precedence which the present Hebrew copies give 
to Joel, the LXX. place him the fourth in order, and put 
Amos and Micah before him. 

If we consider the main design of his prophecy, we shall 
be apt to conelude, that it was uttered after the captivity 
of the ten tribes; for he directs his discourse only to Judah, 
and speaks distinctly of the sacrifices and oblations that 
were daily 1 made in the temple. Israel is indeed men- 
tioned, ili. 2. but it is in relation to future times, not to 
their dedtént condition at the time when Joel prophesied. 





CHAP. I 


ARGUMENT. 

A deseription of a terrible famine that is coming on the 
Jand, occasioned by a long drought, and the locusts, and 
other noxious vermin which that produced: with an ex- 
hortation to proclaim a fast to be observed by the peo- 
ple, that they may humble themselves rat the hand of 
God, and avert his judgments. 


Ver. 2, 3. Hear ye this, ye old men, and give ear all ye 
inhabitants of the land, &c.| The prophet shews how great 
and unparalleled this dearth is, by appealing to the memory 
of the ancients, and the observation of the present genera- 
tion, whether they ever knew or heard any thing like it; so 
that it deserved to be recorded as a warning to aftertimes. 
{Compare ii. 2.) 

Ver. 4. That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the 
locust eaten, &c.| A suecession of noxious ereatures hath 
made a perfect riddanee of all the fruits of the earth, which 
makes this judgment so strange and remarkable. 

Ver. 5. Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, &e.]| 
This calamity should particularly affeet those that spend 
their time in jollity and excess, and make that the chief 
business of their life. (Compare Isa. xxiv. 7-9. 11.) It 


carries along with it evident tokens of being sent as a pu- 
nishment for their disorders. 

Ver. 6. For a nation is come upon my land, strong, and 
without number.| Insects are described as a nation, or 
people marching in order under their leaders, both by sa- 
cred and profane writers, because of their power to do 
mischief, and their being irresistible by human strength or 
art. (Compare ii. 2. 25, Prov. xxx. 25—27.) 

Whose teeth are [as] the teeth of a lion, &e.] So the lo- 
custs aro described, Rev. ix. 8. They devour every thing 
that comes in their way, like a lion; and none can rescue it. 
The particle as is frequently understood. (See the note 
upon Isa. xxi. 1.) The word Jabi is sometimes rendered a 
great lion, as it is here: lions being common in Judea, the 
Hebrew language hath particular words to express the se- 
veral ages and sizes of that creature. 

. Ver. 7. He hath laid my vine waste, and barked my fig: 
tree, &c.|] Bochart, de Animal. par. ii. p. 469. n. 447. ob- 
serves out of Pliny and other writers, that locusts and such 
noxious creatures will not only destroy the leaves and the 
fruit, but even devour the very bark and stock of those 
trees upon which they fasten. (Compare ver. 12.) The 
word translated barked, is read but in this one place of the 
Bible; so the LX X. and some others, render it to break 
off, and understand it of the upper branches of the tree; “7 
which sense it is used in the Arabic language. 

| Ver.8. Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth for the 
heisbeend of her youth.] The words are an apostrophe to 
the land of Judea: the prophct puts her in mind that she 
ought to be deeply affected with tho sore strokes of the 
Divine vengeance, and express her inward sense of those 
calamities, with the same outward expressions of mourn- 
ing, as a young virgin that was betrothed toa husband, and 
should lose him beforo they had lived together, would Ja- 
ment such an untimely loss. It was common among the 
Jews, for persons who were espoused, to spend some time 
together in the house of the woman’s fricnds, before the 
husband took her home to live as man and wife together. 
(See Gen. xix. 14.) The husband of her youth is a wo- 
man’s first husband, called elsewhere the guide of her 
youth, Prov. ii. 17. Jer. iii. 4.3; as the wife of thy youth, 
Mal. 13. 15. is the first wife. 

Ver. 9. The meat-offering and the drink-offering i is cut off 
from the house of the Lord.] The meat-offering and drink- 
offering always accompanied the daily sacrifice. (See 
Numb. xxviii. 4.'7.) The word mincha, commonly trans- 
lated meat-offering, properly signifies the bread-offering ; 
being made of flour. (See the note upon Isa. xliii. 23.) 
The dearth had destroyed both the cornand the wine, ver. 
10—12. and thereby disabled the performing the necessary 
parts of God’s daily worship in the temple. This was a 
new cause of gricf to the priests, as well as to all pious 
persons. 
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Ver. 10. The field is wasted, the land mourneth.] 'The 
fields and the whole land have a mournful appearance, be- 
ing altogether bare and destitute of food, either for man or 
beast. (See ver. 18.) 

Ver. 11. Be ye ashamed, O ye Ieuoihartchin di Hebel: O ye 
vine-dressers.] Your being disappointed of your expecta- 
tiens, and the fruits of your labour, is.enough to cover you 
with shame and confusion: (compare Jer. xiv. 3.) espe- 
cially when you consider these calamities as the just effects 
of the Divine indignation. 

Ver. 12. For joy is withered away from umdhey the sons of 
men.] That joy they used to shew at the gathering in of the 
fruits of the earth. (See Isa. ix. 3. xiv. 10. Jer. xlviii. 33.) 

Ver. 13. Gird yourselves (with sackcloth]. Lament, ye 
priests.| See ver. 9. 

Lie all night in sackcloth.} Those priests whose turn it 
is to keep the: night-watches in the temple. (See Exod. 
xxvii. 21. 1 Sam. iii. 3. 1 Chron. ix. 33. Psal. cxxxiv. 2.) 
Let them cover themselves with sackcloth, as is usual in 
times of the greatest calamity, and not-put it off when they 
take themselves to rest; but sleep in sackcloth instead of 
their ordinary garments. (See Dr. Lightfoot’s Temple-Ser- 
vice, chap. 9. at the beginning.) , 

Ver. 14. Sanctify ye a fast, call a solenin assembly, &c.] 
In order to avert God’s wrath, and deprecate his judg- 
ments. (See ii. 15, 16.) 

Gather the elders, and all the inigiigitants of the land, into 
the house of the. Lord. your God, and cry unto the Lord.] 
The house whcre God hath placed his name, and where he 
hath promised to hear the prayers which are made to’ him 
by his people, when they are afflicted. with judgments of 
this kind. (See 1 Kings vii. 37, &c.) 

Ver. 15. Alas, for the day! for the day of the Lord is H 
hand, &c.] We have just cause to lament our sins’ which 
have brought these judgments upon us, which, if. not 
averted by our repentance, will end in our utter destruc- 
tion, as coming from a God that is infinite in power, and 
terrible in his judgments. 

Ver. 16. Yea, joy and gladness from the house of our 
God.] The dearth has discontinued our public sacrifices, 
(ver. 9.13.) and has deprived us of those rejoicings where- 
with we used to keep our solemn feasts at Jcrusalem, and 
partake of the sacrifices which were there offered. (Scc 
Deut. xii. G, 7. xvi. 10, 11. 14, 15. Psal. cv. 3.) 

Ver. 17. The seed is rotten-under their clods, &c.] The 
corn which is sowed dices away, and rots in the ground: so 
the barns and granarics become uscless and desolate. 

Ver. 18. How do the beasts groan? The herds of cattle 
are perplexed, &c.| The beasts themselves are sensible of 
these calamities, and pinc away for want of sustenance. 

Ver. 19. The fire hath devoured the pastures of the wil- 
derness.] ‘The ficry drought hath burnt up all the pasture- 
grounds. (See ii.3.) The wilderness is sometimes op- 
posed to the hills or mountains, and then it signifies the 
plains, and places for pasture. (See Isa. lxiii. 13. Jer. 
ix. 10.) 

Ver. 20. The beasts of the field cry also unto thee.| They 
express their want of food by the mournful noise which 
they make; which is their natural way of making known 
their wants unto thee. (Compare Psal. civ. 21. Job 
XXXVili. 41.) 
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CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet describes the locusts, and other noxious in- 
‘sects, which were the cause of the famine mentioned 
chap. i. as if they were a mighty army, sent by God to 
destroy the fruits of the earth; and continues to exhort 
the people to repentance, promising the removal of these 
calamities, and a return of God’s blessings upon their 
reformation. 


Ver. 1. Biow the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm 
in my holy mountain.] The prophet describes the locusts 
and the caterpillars as God’s army, ver: 11. in pursuance 
of which metaphor he exhorts the people to prepare to 
meet them, in the same terms as if they were alarmed to 
encounter an cnemy, which was by sounding of a trumpet. 
(See Jer. iv. 5,6. 19.) This ceremony was not only used 
to give notice of an approaching enemy, but likewisc to 
publish the times of the solemn assemblies for the worship 
of God. (See Numb. x.3. 9,10.) And this is the chief 
use they were to make of it upon this occasion: (see ver. 
15.) for there was no other way to avert the impending 
judgment, but humbling themselves before God with fast- 
ing and prayer. (See ver. 15.) 

Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble: for the day of 
the Lord cometh, &c.|] Let them be seized with as terrible 
an apprehension of this approaching judgment, as if they 
saw an cnemy invading their country. (See ver. 11.) 

Ver. 2. A day of darkness and gloominess, a day of 
clouds and thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains.|] A day wherein every thing will look dark and 
dismal. (See Amos v. 18. 20.) The locusts will intercept 
the light of the sun, and diffuse a darkness over tl land, 
in as swift a manner as the light spreads itself in the mom- 
ing. Travellicrs inform us, that these insects will of a sud- 
den cover the sky like a cloud. (See Bochart, de Animal. 
lib. iv. cap. 4, 5. compare ver. 10.) The LXX. and Chal- 
dee paraphrase join this sentence to the following words: 
As the morning spread upon the mountains, a people aed 
and strong. 

A people great and strong.| Sec i.6. 

There has not been ever the like, &c.] The locusts which 
plagued Egypt are described after the same manner, Exod. 
x.14. Before them there were no such locusts, neither after 
them shall be such.- In both places we are to take it fora 
proverbial expression, to set forth the extraordinary great- 
ness of the judgment, and not understand it too strictly ac- 
cording to the grammatical sense of the word. So we read 
of Hezekiah, that after him there was none like him, among 
all the kings of Judah, nor any that went before him, 2 Kings 
xviii. 5. and yet the same character is given to Josiah, 
2 Kings xxiii. 25. 

Ver. 8. A fire devours before them, and behind them a 
flame burns.] The locusts and the drought which ushered 
them in, (sce i. 19.) have in a manner devoured every thing 
that comes in their way; and leave sad tokens of destruc- 
tion wherever they have been. Thosc that have travelled 
in the eastern countries inform us, that wherever the swarms 
of locusts light, they make such a destruction, that there 
remains not any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of 
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the field, as Moses speaks concerning the locusts in Egypt, 
Exod. x. 15. 

The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and be- 
hind them a desolate wilderness.| The land of Judea, so fa- 
mous for its fertility and pleasantness before this calamity, 
is now turned into a desolate wilderness, by the ravages 
they have made. The garden of Eden is a proverbial ex- 
pression for a place of pleasure and fruitfulness, as we 
commonly use the word paradise. (Sec Gen. xiii. 10. Isa. 
li. 3.) 

Ver.4. The appearance of them is as the appearance of 
horses, &c.} See the same comparison, Rev. ix. 7. Bochart 
observes that locusts resemble horses, not only in their 
swiftness, but also in the shape of their heads. (See his 
Hierozoicon, par. ii. p. 474.) 

Ver. 5. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains 
shall they leap.|] Compare Rev. ix. 9. Chariots anciently 
were a part of warlike preparations, as appears by many 
passages in Scripture. The text says, that these locusts 
shall resemble them in their swiftness, noise, and terror. 
‘Tanto volant pennarum stridore, ut aliz alites credan- 
tur: Their wings make such a noise, as if they were winged 
fowls, saith Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 29. 

Like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble. ] 
Which burns up combustible matter without resistance. 

As a strong people set in battle-array.| See ver. 2. and 
i. 6 "i 

Ver. 6. Before their face the people shall be much pained ; 
all faces shall gather blackness.] The inhabitants of the land 
shall be in great pain and anguish under the apprehension 


-of their coming; they shall be seized with such a dread 


and fear, as shall make their visage look black and ghastly, 
like persons who are dying. (Compare Jer. vill. 21. Na- 
hum ii. 10.) 

Ver. 7. They shall run like mighty men, &c.| They shall 
march in such a swift and orderly manner, that no placo 
shall be inaccessible to them, nor any force be able to 
withstand them. 

Ver. 8. Neither shall they thrust one another; they shalt 
walk every one in his path, &c.] Of the regular and orderly 
motion of these insects, St. Jerome gives this account from 
his own experience, in his notes upon the place: “‘ Hoc 
nuper in hac provincia vidimus: cum enim locustarum ag- 
mina venirent, ct aerem inter coelum ct terram occuparent, 
tanto ordine ex disposito Dei judicio volitant, ut instar 
tesscrularum, que in pavimentis artificum figuntur manu, 
suum locum teneant, et ne puncto quidem, utita dicam, 
aut ungne transverso, declinent ad alterum.” This we lately 
saw in our part of the country : for when swarms of locusts 
came and filled the lower region of the air, they flew in such 
order, by the Divine appointment, aud kept their places as 
exactly, as when several tiles or party-coloured stones are 
skilfully placed in a pavement,so as not to be a hair’s-breadth 
out of their several ranks. 

And when they fall wpon the sword, they shall not be 
wounded.| By reason of their nimbleness, and the outward 
coat of their skin being so hard and smooth, no offensive 
weapon can touch them. 

Ver. 9. They shall run to and fro in the wits y; they , shall 
run upon the wall, &c.] We may have recourse to St. Je- 
rome again for explaining this passage: ‘‘.Nihil locustis 
invium est, cum et agros, et sata, et arbores, et urbes, ct 
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domos, et cubiculorum sccreta penetrent.” Every place 
(saith he) lies open to them; for they infect not only the 
fields and the fruits of the earth, but creep into cities, houses, 
and the most secret recesses. 

_ Ver. 10. The earth shall quake before them; the heawens 
shall tremble: the sun and moon shali be dark, &c.}| The in- 
habitants of the earth shall be seized with a horrible dread 
at their approach. (See ver. 6. and compare Amos ix. 5.) 
The heavens shall put on the appearance of fear by look- 
ing dark and dismal, because these noxious creatures shall 
come in such swarms as to intercept the rays of the sun, 
and the light of the moon and stars. (See ver. 2.) Pliny 
saith of them, that they sometimes darken the sun: ubt supra. 
And Moses saith of the locusts in Egypt, that the land was 
darkened by them, Exod. x.15. It is likewise to be ob- 
served, that God’s particular judgments being an carnest 
and forerunner of the general judgment, the same expres- 
sions are common to both. (Compare ver. 81. and ili. 15. 
Matt. xxiv. 29. and sce the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 11. And the Lord shall utter his voice before his 
army.| Like a Ieader or general, he shall command or en- 
courage this his army, and can make the meanest parts of 
the creation the instruments of his vengeance. God’s voice 
sometimes denotes his anger: the most terrible way of de- 


_ claring his will is when he speaks to us by his judgments. 
_ (Compare iii. 16. Jer. xxv. 30. Amos i. 2.) 


For his camp ts very great.) Sec ver. 20. 

For the day of the Lord is great and very terrible, &e.] 
The time of God’s particular judgments, as well as that of 
his general one, is commonly expressed by the day of the 
Lord, the former being an earnest and imperfect repre- 
sentation of the latter. 

Ver. 12. Turn ye even to me with all your heart, ‘and with 
fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning.| Testify 
your inward repentance by outward expressions of true 
SOrTOW. 

Ver. 13. And rend your hearts, and not your garments.]} 
Rending of the garments was customary in times of great 
sorrow and afiliction. (Gen. xxxvii. 34. Job i. 20. 2 Sam. 
i. 11.) The prophet does not forbid men using this outward 
sign of mourning, but puts them in mind to add an inward 
contrition to it. The Hebrew writers sometimes signify 
the preference that is due to one thing above another, in 
terms which express the rejecting of that which is less wor- 
thy: thus we read, Hos. vi. 6. I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice: 1. é. rather than sacrifice. To the same sense we 
are to understand the text before us. 

For he is gracious and merciful, &c.| The words allude 
to God’s own declaration of himself, Exod. xxxiv. 6. com- 
pared with Jonah iv. 2. 

Ver. 14. Who knoweth if he will return and repent, and 
leave a blessing behind him? &c.| God’s own nature, and 
the former instances we have found of his mereiful dispo- 
sition, encourage us to hope, that our sincere repentance 
may avail to avert God’s wrath, and engage him to restore 
his blessings upon us and our land. (Compare 2 Sam. 
xii. 22. Jonah iii. 9.) 

Even a meat-offering and a drink-offering unto the Lord 
your God.] At least sufficient provision to supply the ne- 
cessary parts of God’s public worship; which, since the 
dearth, have been necessarily omitted. (Sec i. 9. 18.) 

Ver. 15. Blow the trumpet in Zion.] ‘The signal for as- 
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sembling the people at the solemn times of public worship. 
(See Numb. x. 3. 9, 10.) 

Sanctify a fast, &c.] See 1. 14: 

Ver. 16. Sanctify the congregation.) Take care that they 
be purified from those legal pollutions which render per- 
sons unqualified’ to approach God’s-temple or’ worship. 
(See Lev. xv. 31. Numb. xix. 13. 20.) 

Assemble the elders, gather the children, and those that 
suck the breasts.) Compare 2 Chron. xx. 13. Let both 
young and*old join in this general humiliation: all ages 
joining in it adds much to the solemnity of it, and is very 
proper to work in men’s minds that sincere contrition, 
which may avert those judgments which threaten the whole 
nation, and wherein their posterity may suffer. 

Let the bridegroom go. out of his chamber, and the bride 
out of her closet.| Let them prepare themselves for this so- 
lemn humiliation, by retiring into separate apartments, and 
abstaining from the enjoyment of each other. (Compare 
1 Cor. vii. 15. Zech. xii. 14.) 

Ver. 17. Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep 
between the porch and the altar.) A principal part of the 
priests’ office was to attend upon the altar, and offer the 
sacrifices there. For which reason the open court just 
before the porch of the temple, where the brazen altar 
stood, (see 2 Chron. viii. 12.) was called the priests’ court, 
where the greatest part of those whose course it was gave 
their attendance. Hercupon this is mentioned as the most 
proper place for the pricsts to make their prayers and in- 
tercessions to God in behalf of the people, where ‘they 
might best be heard of all the assembly, and where they 
had before offered the sacrifices proper for such an occa- 
sion, which were the most solemn way of calling upon 
the Lord, (see Gen. xii. 4. 1 Sam. vii. 8, 9.) and being 
joined to their prayers, were the most effectual mcans to 
make an atonement for sin, and avert the Divine displea- 
sure. 

And let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, &c.] It was 
usual to prescribe certain forms of prayer, or praise, to the 
priests in their public ministrations. (See 1 Chron. xvi. 36. 
Hos. xiv. 2.) Such was this herein mentioned, wherein 
they beseech God to deliver his people, not for any merit 
of theirs, but for the glory of his own name, -lest the hea- 
then round about them should take occasion to blaspheme 
his name, as if he were not able to protect his people. 
(Compare Psal. xlii. 20. Ixxix. 10. cxv. 2.) 

That the heathen should rule over them.) This transla- 
tion of the Hebrew verb mashal favours their interpreta- 
tion, who expound the army described at the beginning 
ofthe chapter of a hostile invasion: but if we understand 
those expressions only as a metaphorical description of 
that grievous destruction the locusts and other venomous 
insects should make in the land (which I take to be the 
truer exposition), then this sentence is to be translated, 
That the heathen should use a by-word against them, as our 
margin reads; should make them the subject of their scorn 
and derision, as if they were forsaken by the God whom 
they worshipped : and the verb mashal is indiffercntly taken 
in cither signification. (See Deut. xxviii. 37.) 

Ver. 18. Then will the Lord be jealous for his land, and 
pity his people.) He will he concerned for.the honour. of 
that land, which he hath made the lot of his own inherit- 
ance, and have so much pity for it, as not to suffer it or its 
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inhabitants to. be the subject of reproach to the heathen. 
(See ver. 17. 19. and compare Zech. i. 14.) 

Ver. 19. Behold, I will send you.corn, and wine, dined oil, 
&c.] I will restore your. former plenty,. aid the nations 
about you shall have no more occasion to reproach 1 
desolate condition: (ver. 17.) 

Ver. 20. But I will remove from you the northern army, 
&c.] The locusts are described like an army in the former 
part of the chapter, (see ver. 11.) and here they are called 
the northern army, because they entered into the land at 
Hamath, one of the northern borders of it, and passed quite 
through it, till they came to the southern parts about the 
lake Asphaltites, which was barren and desolate ever since 
the overthrow of Sodom.and Gomorrah; and there they 
were either famished or devoured in the lake, as the Egyp- 
tians were in the Red Sea. (Sce Exod. x. 19.) . 

With his face towards the.east sea, and his hinder part 
towards the utmost sea] In the Hebrew language all lakes 
or confluences of water are expressed by the name of seas. 
Here the lake Asphaltites, or the Sea of Sodom, is called 
the east sea, (compare Ezck. xlvii. 8. 18. Zech. xiv. 8.) and 
opposed to the zémost, or western iy which is the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Deut. xi. 24.) 

And his stink shall come up.] St. Jerome, upon the decd 
relates, thatin his own time the heaps of locusts which were 
drove by the.winds into the sea, afterward putrefied ypon 
the shore, and so corrupted the air as to bring a pestilence. 

- Because he hath done great things.] Or rather, Although 
he hath done great things: though this army of insects by 
God’s appointment has madc such destruction in the land, 
yet it shall come to this shameful end. 

Ver. 21. The Lord will do great things.) God will mag- 
nify himself as much in acts of mercy, as he did before in 
the strokes of his justice. 

Ver. 22. Be not afraid, ye beasts of the field, &e. ] As the 
cattle had their share in the dearth,:j. 18. 20. so now they 
shall receive comfort in the return of plenty. 

Ver. 23. For he hath given you the former rain moderately. | 
The season for the former rain was about the middle of our 
October. (See Dr. Lightfoot’s Hore Hebr. upon Luke iii. 
25.) The Hcbrew. word rendered moderately literally signi- 
fics, according to righteousness, and is equivalent with ac- 
cording to judgment, Jer. x. 23. or in measure, Jer. xxx. 


11. But some interpreters translate it here plentifully. Our 


margin reads a teacher of righteousness, which sense is fol- 
lowed by the Chaldee paraphrast, and the Vulgar Latin, 
and may bea proper introduction to the promise which fol- 
lows, (ver. 28.) of pouring God’s Spirit upon all flesh. 

And the latter rain in the first month.| Which was Nisan, 
partly answering to our March: the regular scason for this 
rain was three months before harvest, (Amos iv. 7.) ¢. e. be- 
fore wheat-harvest, which was later than barley-harvest in 
Judea. (Sce Ruth ii. 23. 2 Sam. xxi. 9.) 

Ver. 25. And I will restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten, &c.|] The fruit of those years which the 
venomous insects have devoured. (Sec i. a 

My great army.| Sce ver. 11. 

Ver. 26. And ye shall eat in plent y, and te vneiua J Ye 
shall eat bread to the full, as it is expressed, Lev. xxiv. 5. 
Deut. vi. 11. viii. 10. Times of scarcity are expressed by 
eating and not being satisfied, Ley. xxvi. 26. Amos iy. 8. 
Micah vi. 14. F 
Y 
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Israel.] God’s giving tokens of his especial blessing and 
protection to his people is expressed by his dwelling among 
them, or in the midst of them; see iii. 17. Lev. xxvi. 11, 
12. Ezek. xxxviii. 26. This is a favour he never promises 
but upon their sincere and steady obedicnce, as appears in 
the forecited places; and then the promises contained in 
this and the foregoing verse, will punctually be fulfilled. 

And that I am the Lord your God, and none else:] You 
will then be convinced that I am always ready to protect 
you, and yon need not apply yourselves to any other gods 
in your wants or troubles. (Compare Isa. xlv. 5. 21.) 

And my people shall never be ashamed.] Shall not be any 
more disappointed of the trust they place in me; nor be 
reproached by the heathen, as if I had forsaken them. (See 
ver. 19. compare ‘Isa. li. 22. Nahnm i. 15.) 

Ver. 28. Aud it shall come to pass afterward.] Or, In the 
last days, as St. Peter explains the phrase, Acts ii. 17. by 
which expression Manasseh hen Israel tells us, that all their 
wise men understood the times of the Messias. (Sce the 
Bishop of Litchfield’s Def. of the, ancient Prophecies, p. 
123:) So afterward and in the latter days are equivalent, 
Dan. ii. 28. 45. 

I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.) The plentiful 
effusion of the Holy Spirit is mentioned by the prophets as 
the peculiar character of the gospel state: and it is else- 
where compared to the pouring waters upon thirsty land, 
whereby it-becomes fruitful. (See Isa. xliv. 3. liv. 13. Jer. 
xxxi. 84. Ezek. xxxvi. 27. compared with John vii. 39.) So 
this text, in analogy to other parallel places, is very fitly 
applied by St. Peter to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the first bélievers, Acts ii. 17. All flesh comprehends the 
gentiles as well as the Jews: which promise we see was 
punctually fulfilled, Acts x. 44. xi. 17, The expression 
of the last days is another indication that this prophecy 
belongs to the times of the Messias: for the Jews agree 
that prophecy was sealed up with Malachi, and not to be 
restored till the days of the Messias. (See the forementioned 
discourse. ) : 

But we need not confine this prophecy to those early 
times ; but since many prophecies have gradual completions, 
we may suppose this prophecy to imply, that there shall be 
another remarkable effusion of the Spirit bestowed upon the 
Jews in order to their conversion in the latter times of the 
world. (See the note upon Isa. liv. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 29.) 
This exposition agrees very well with some expressions in 
this prophecy, and makes a clearer connexion with the fol- 
lowing chapter. | a 

Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy .|.The gift 
of prophecy was bestowed upon some women under the Old 
Testament, as upon Miriam, (Exod. xv.20.) Deborah,(Judg. 
iv. 14.) and Huldah, (2 Kings xxii. 14.) But this gift was 
more frequently conferred upon them in the times of the 
New. Thus we read of four daughters of Philip the evan- 
gelist, who did prophesy, Acts xxi. 9. and church-history 
affords us several other instances; such as Perpetua and 
Felicitas, who were martyrs for the Christian faith, Pota- 
miena mentioned by Eusebius, lib. iv. cap. 5. and others. 

Your young men shall see visions.] In visions the inspired 
person was awake, but his external senses being bound up, 
and as it were laid ina trance, (sec Numb. xxiv. 4.) he had 
a distinct knowledge of the things revealed to him, and that 
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Ver. 27. And ye shall know that I am in the midst of 
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sometimes accompanicd with external representations: 
such was that vision of St. Peter's, mentioned Acts x. 11. 
From visions being applied to young men, and dreams to old, 
some have observed that the imagination is stronger in 
those that are young than in the old; so that their senses 
need not be bound up with sleep, in order to make them 
capable of receiving heavenly visions. 

Ver. 29. And also upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maids in those days will I pour out my Spirit.) As every 
age and condition are made partakers of the common be- 
nefits of the gospel, so they shall not be excluded from the 
privilege of the extraordinary gifts of it. (See Coloss. iii. 
11. James ii. 5.) 

Ver. 30. And Iwill shew wonders in heaven, and in the 
earth, &c.| This and the following verse principally point 
out the destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, a judgment justly inflicted upon the Jewish 
nation for their resisting the Holy Spirit, and contempt of 
the means of grace. So Malachi, after he had foretold the 
coming of the Messias, (iii. 1.) immediately adds, that 
his coming should be attended with terrible judgments 
upon the disobedient, iii. 2, 3.5. iv. 1. The prophet here 
takes notice of the extraordinary signs which will be fore- 
runners of that destruction: such were the great slaughters 
of men, and burning ofthe towns and cities of Judea, which 
preceded that last and finishing stroke of the Divine ven- 
geance; and chiefly the comet which hung over their city, 
and the fearful sights seen in the air some time before ; 
which’ are ‘mentioned by Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. vi. 
cap. 31. and foretold by Christ, Luke xxi. 11. 

Ver. 31. The sin shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord shall come.| Compare Mal.iv.5. Particular judg- 
ments upon kingdoms and nations, are often described in 
such terms as properly belong to the general judgment; as 
hath been observed upon the tenth verse of this chapter. 
The expressions here used, in the literal sense, import the 
failing of light in the sun and moon, whether by eclipses 
(when the moon looks of a bloody colour), or any other 
cause: and here they denote the dark and melancholy ‘state 
of public affairs at the destrnction of the Jewish nation by 
the Romans; and the utter overthrow of that state and 
government. (Sec the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 32. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.| This St. 
Paul, Rom. x. 13. explains of those who give themselves 
up ‘to Christ, and profess themselves his disciples; that 
being the most effectual means of escaping the judgments 
coming upon the unbelieving Jews, and likewise of being 
delivered from the wrath to come. (See Luke xxi. 22. 
1 Thess. ii. 16.) 

For in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, shall be deliverance. | 
The gospel is deseribed as taking its rise from Jcrusalem, 
and being from thence spread abroad into the world. (See 
Psal. cx. 2. Isa. ii. 3.) Accordingly Christ commanded his 
disciples to preach the gospel fo all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, Luke xxiv. 47. The words may also imply, 


} that the Christian church, often denoted by Monnt Zion 


and Jerusalem, is the only place of salvation. 
wise Obad. ver. 17.) 

As the Lord hath said.|] By me his’prophet. Or the 
words may relate to the several promises made in the 


(See like- 
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Psalms, and elder prophets, relating to the church, under 
the names of Zion and Jerusalem (see particularly Psal. 
xiv..7. and several texts in Isaiah); for we cannot enieely 
conclude in what time Joel lived. 

And in the remnant whom the Lord shalt call.) Or, Among 
the remnant: this may partly be understood of those who 
were converted by the preaching of Christ and the apostles, 
and thereby escaped the vengeance which involved. the 
rest of the nation. (See Acts ii. 40. 1 Thess. ii. 16.) These 
are called the SwZduevor, such as should be saved,-or de- 
livered, Acts ii. 47. But there is another remnant of the 
Jews included in this promise, who shall be converted at 
the end of the world (when the obstinate and incorrigible 
shall be destroyed), and return home from their several dis- 
persions. In this sense the remnant is often understood. 
(See Isa. xi. 11.16. Jer. xxxi.7. Micah iv. 7. v.3.7.) This 
conversion of the Jewish nation is frequently mentioned in 
the prophets. (See Jer. xxx. 3, &c. xxxvi. 25, &c. Ezek. 
xx. 34. 40. xxviii. 25. Amos ix. 9. and the notes upon these 
texts.) This sense agrees with what follows in the next 
. chapter. | 
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~«  ARGUMENT.. 

The following prophecy relates to the Hatt times of the 
world ; when, upon their conversion, God shall deliver 
the Jews from their oppressors, and restore then: to their 
own land. ‘The prophet likewise foretells the destruction 
of their enemies, and other unbelievers, in some decisive 

-battle, such as that mentioned Rev. xvi. 14. and the 
glorious state of the church that should follow. 


Ver. 1. EF OR behold in these days, and at that time.| The 
time called the last days, ii. 28. according to St. Peter’s 
interpretation, Acts ii. 17. which comprehends all that time 
which reaches from the first to the second appearing of the 
Messias. (Sce the note upon Isa. ii. 1.) The context 
shews, that here is meant the latter part of these last days; 
or times. 

When I shall bring again the captivity of Judah and Je- 
rusalem.| This is to be understood of that restoration of 
the Jewish nation and their capital city, which shall be 
brought to pass in the latter times of the world, according 
to many predictions of the prophets, as has been observed 
upon the last verse of the foregoing chapter. (Compare 
particularly this verse with Jer. xxx. 3.) ‘The prophct’s 
mentioning only the kingdom or tribe of Judah, is a pro- 
bable argument that he was of that tribe, and lived after 
the captivity of the ten tribes. 

Ver. 2. I will also gather all nations, and bring them 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat.| The prophets speak of 
a general discomfiture of God’s enemics in some decisive 
battle before the general judgment, as hath been observed 
in the notes upon Isa. Ixvi. 16. Such probably is the battle 
of Gog and Magog, described Ezek. xxxix. and that of Ar- 
mageddon, spoken of Rev. xvi. 14.16. The place of this 
remarkable action is here called the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
asif the prophet had said, the place where the Lord will 
execute judgment, for so the word Jehoshaphat signifies in 
the original. So the valley of Jezreel, Hos. i. 4. means 
where God’s arm or strength will exertitself. The expres- 
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sion likewise. alludes to the valley of Berachah, as it was 
afterward called, 2 Chron. xx. 26. which was famous for 
the victory Jehoshaphat and his people obtained there 
over a great confederacy of their enemies. 'This valley 
was not far from Jerusalem, if it be the same with that ~~ 
scribed Zech. xiv. 4. 

And I will plead with them there.] God pleads with men, 
and vindicates the cause of oppressed truth and innocence 
by his judgments. Then their own consciences fly in the 
face of the guilty, and force them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of those punishments they suffer. (Compare Ezek. xvii. 
20. xx. 35. xxxViii. 22.) 

For my people, and for my heritage Israel, tion they 
have scattered among the nations, and parted my. land.] 
The prophets in the Old Testament denounce several judg- 
ments against Edom,. Moab, and other ill neighbours of 
the Jews, who took advantage of their calamities to vent 
their spite against them. (See ver. 19. of this chapter, Jer. 
xxii. 14, &c. xlix. 1,2. Ezek. xxv. 3, &c. Amosi. 11. Obad. 
ver. 10. Zeph. ii. 8.) But since all nations are summoned 
to answer the impeachment here mentioned, we may sup- 
pose the word Israel to comprehend the faithful of allages; 
and then we may observe, that the judgments denounced 
against the church’s enemies, are chiefly for their hatred 
and cruelty towards God’s servants. (See Rev. xi. 18. xvi. 
6. xviii. 20.24.) 

Ver. 3. And have cast lots for my people.| Without trou- 
bling themselves to make any choice among the captives 
of my people, they have left the matter wholly: to the chance 


of lots, which.captive every man should take. (See setioan 


ver. u. Nahum iii. 10.) 

And have given a boy for a hariet, &e.] And. have sold 
their slaves to others, merely to supply their wanton a 
sinful extravagances. 

Ver. 4. Yea, and what have you to do with me, O Tyre 
and Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine.| These. were 
some of the Jews’ evil neighbours, who took all oceasions 
to distress them. (See Amos.i. 6. 9. 2 wate xxi. 16. 
xxviii. 18.) 

Will ye render me a recompence?| Do you think to vent 
your spite against me by way of retaliation for the evils 
you have suffered from my people? Hardened sinners come 
to that degree of desperate boldness as to proclaim enmity 
against God, and shew their resentment towards him, for the 
hard usage they think that they have received at his hands: 
so Homer describes Achilles’s fierce temper at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-second Iliad, thus speaking to Apollo: 


"H o° Gy tisaluny et poi dbvaule ye wapeln, 


Were it in my power, my vengeful arm should soon 
return the wrong. 


Ver. 5. Because you have taken my silver and my gold, 
and have carried into your temples my goodly things.\ The 
temple was despoiled of its ornaments, cither through the 
necessities or the wickedness of the kings of Judah, se- 
veral times. (Sec 2 Kings xii. 18. xviii. 16. 2 Chron 
xxviii. 24.) It was likewise plundered by the Chaldeans 
often ; once in the reign of Jehoiakim, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. 
then in the short reign of Jchoiachin, 2 Kings xxiv. 13. be- 
fore the last destruction of it, 2 Kings xxv. 17,18. Some 
part of the furniture might perhaps be sold aku mer- 
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chants of Tyre and Zidon. The profanation of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the sacrilegious spoils of its ornaments, 
have been remarkably punished by God in heathens and 
infidels: (see Jer. 1. 28. li. 11.) so it was in Belshazzar, 
Dan. v. 1.in Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Macc. vi. 12. and in 
Pompey and Crassus afterward: because God had given 
remarkable proofs of a Divine presence in that place ; and 
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the heathens themselves might have discovered, by the - 


light of nature, that thero was but one true invisible God. 
(See Dan. v. 23.) 

Ver. 6. The children also of Judah, ane the children of 
Jerusalem, have ye sold unto the Grecians.] It was custom- 
ary for the merchants of the neighbouring countries, such 
were those of Tyre and Zidon here spoken of, to buy the 
children of Is rael for slaves of their conquerors, in order 
to sellthem again. (See 1 Macc. iii. 41.) It is said parti- 
cularly of Javan, 7. e. Greece, that they dealt in that sort of 
traffic, of buying and selling of slaves. (Ezek. xxvii. 13.) 
The histories which relate the calamities of the Jews, speak 
of great numbers of them made captives, and then sold 
and dispersed into foreign countries: so forty thousand 
were sold by Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. v. 14. and the 
createst part of ninety-seven thousand at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. (See Joseph. Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 7. Behold, I will raise them out of the place whither 
ye have sold them.] I will restore them, or their posterity, 
which are to be looked upon as making one natural body, 
out of their several captivities, whither their enemies have 
dispersed them. (See Isa. xliii. 5, 6. xlix. 12. Jer. xxiii. 8.) 

Ver. 8.: And I will sell your sons and your daughters into 
the hand of the children of Judah.] This might probably 
come to pass when Alexander, after the taking of Tyre, 
sold thirty thousand of the inhabitants for slaves: Gaza, a 
considerable city upon the coast of Palestine, (see ver. 4.) 
at the same time was sacked, and the women and children 
sold for slaves. (See Dr. Prideaux’s Connex. of Script. 
Hist. par. i. book vii.) 

And they shall sell you to the Sabeans, to a people far off. | 
So the country of Sheba is described, Jer. vi. 20. (Sec the 
note there.) They are called the Sabeans from the wilder- 
ness, Ezek. xxiii. 42. t. e. who came from Arabia Deserta, 
or the places bordering upon it. 

Ver. 9. Proclain ye this among the gentiles.| After these 
particular threatenings against ‘lyre and Zidon, and that 
coast, the prophet returns to what he had mentioned, ver. 2. 
conceming ‘the heathen or unbelieving world, gathering 
themselves either to oppose the Jews in their return home- 
ward, or some other way to hinder the growth of Christ’s 
kingdom. .: | 

Prepare war, make up the mighty men, &c.] The prophet, 
in an ironical and insulting manner, encourages them to 
make their utmost effort to oppose the designs of Provi- 
dence: but it should be all in vain. (See the like expres- 
sions, Isa. viii. 9, 10. Jer. xlvi. 3, 4. Ezek. xxxviii. 7.) 

Ver. 10. Beat your plough-shares into swords.| Let not 
only the military men prepare for war, but even the hus- 
bandmen and vine-dressers: all the forces you can muster 
together will be little enough for the enterprise you are un- 
dertaking. Peaceful times are described by the contrary 
expressions, of turning swords into plough-shares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, Isa. ii. 4. . 

Let the weak say, Iam strong.] Feebleness, or want of 
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strength, should be no pretence to excuse any from this 
service. This is still spoken by way of irony, and insult- 
ing such a sharers and the preparations they make 
for war. 

Ver. 11. Thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, 
O Lord.| Thy mighty angels, to discomfit thine enemies. 
Angels are often described as mighty in strength: (see 
Psal. Ixxviii. 25. cili. 20. Rev. x. 1.) and here they are 
spoken of as chosen warriors proper to execute any enter- 
prise, as they are directed by God. pow Isa. xiii. 3. 
and see below, ver. 13.) - 

Ver. 12. Let the heathen be awakened. | Let their courage 
be roused up. (See ver. 9.) 

And come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat, &c.] See 
ver. 2. 

Ver. 13. Put ye in the sickle; for the harvest is ripe.] 
God will give his commands to the angels, who are the 
reapers, Matt. xiii. 39. to cut off the wicked by a speedy 
destruction; for their iniquities are come to matarity, and 
are ripe for judgment. (Compare Jer. li. 33. Hos, vi. 11. 
Matt. xili. 38. 41. Rev. xiv. 15.) 

Come, get you down; for the press is full, &c.] The anglh 
are ugain commanded to go down from heaven to Wie 
valley of decision, ver.14. The LX X. and the Chaldee 
paraphrase render the-words, Come, tread, deriving the 
Hebrew. word from radah, which verb still retains that 
sense in the Arabic, as Dr. Pocock informs us.. - 

For the press is full, the fats overflow ; for their wicked- 
ness ts great.].'The wicked have filled up the measure of 
their iniquities. The former words allude to.the time of 
the harvest; these to the season of the vintage. (Compare 
Rey. xiv. 19.) As the juice of the vine is called the blood 
of the grape; in pursuance of the same metaphor, God’s 
extraordinary judgments are expressed by his treading the 
wine-press of his wrath. (See Isa. xiii. 3. Lam. i. 15. Rev. 
xiv. 19, 20.) 

Ver. 14. Multitudes, multitudes in the valle y of decision. | 
This makes it probable that the battle here spoken of is 
the same with that of Gog and Magog, described Ezek. 
XXXVill. xxxix. for there the valley where Gog is said 
to be buried, is called Hamon Gog; 7. é. the multitude of 
Gog, xxxix. 11. The valley of deciston is the same with 
the valley of Jehoshaphat abovementioned, the place where 
the great cause shall be decided between God and his 
enemies. 

For. the day of the Lord is near.] See ii. 1. 

Ver.15. The sun and the moon shall be darkened, xe.) 
This particular judgment shall be a forerunner of the :ge- 
neral one, when the whole frame of nature shall be dis- 
solved. (See the note upon ii. 10. 31.) | 

Ver. 16. The Lord also shall roar out of Zion.] Where 
he shall give tokens of his especial residence. God’s anger, 
when he speaks to us by his judgments, is fitly Commnne 
to the roaring of a lion. (Sec Jer. xxv.30. Amos i. 2. iii. 8.) 

And the heavens and the carth shall shake.} Grekt com- 
motions or convulsions of states and governments are ex- 
pressed hy shaking the heavens and the earth. (Compare 
Eszck. xxxvili. 19. Hag. ii. 6. 22.) But here the words 
may be understood in a literal’ sense, because the action 
here deseribed in this chapter is’a forerunner and token of 
the approaching day of judgment. 

But the Lord will be the hope of his people, &c.] Though 
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the heaven and earth pass away, his word and promise. 


made to his servants will not pass away. gies Isa. 
li. 6. Matt. xxiv. 35.) 

Ver.17. So shall ye know that Iam the Lord 1 your God 
dwelling in Zion.] You shall find visible effects of my fa- 
vour and protection. (See ii. 27.) 

Then shall Jerusalem be holy, and there shall no strangers 
pass through her any more.| This character. belongs to the 
New Jerusalem: (compare Isa. xxxv. 8. lii. 1. Ix. 21. Rey. 
xxi. 27.) or it may be understood of the earthly Jerusalem, 
as the metropolis of .the converted Jews.. As the inha- 
bitants themselves shall be holy, so the city shall be called 
the holy city, as in former times it was. (See Dan. ix. 16. 
Zech. viii. 3. compare Isa. xxiv. 23. Micah iv. 17. Obad. 
ver.17.) It shall no more be subject to be polluted or op- 
pressed by unbelievers. (Compare Nahum i. 15.) 

Ver. 18. The mountains shall drop down new wine, and 
the hills shall flow with milk.] Yn the millennial state there 
shall be plenty of all things. Vines were usually planted 
upon hills; (see Isa. v. 1. Psal. Ixxx.-11.) these shall yield 
such plenty of wine, as if the mountains flowed down with 
it. The flocks and the herds that feed upon the hills shall 


afford the same plenty of milk. (Compare Amos ix. 14.) - 
_ All the rivers of Judah shall flow .with waters.| Rivers: 


shall water the driest and most barren parts of the land, 
and make them fertile. (Compare Isa. xxx. 25.) 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord.] 
The supplies of grace are often represented by rivers and 
plentiful streams, both upon account of their cleansing 
quality, as well as because they enrich the ground, and 
make it fruitful. (Compare Isa. xliv. 3. Ezek. xlvii. 1.11. 
Zech. xiii. 7. xiv.8.) This fountain is said to come forth 
of the house of the Lord; implying, that the church is the 
spring from whence all the means of grace are communi- 
cated to helievers. 

And water the valley of Shittim’} So the holy waters, 
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(Ezek. xlvii.) are described as running from the altar as far 
as the Dead Sea, or the lake Asphaltites ; the east part of 
which bordered upon the country of Moab, within whose 
border was the valley of Shittim. (See ver. 8.10. of that 
chapter.) This denotes the plentiful issucs of the Divine 
grace; an emblem of which was the streams that issued out 
of the rock, and followed the Israelites through a great 
part of the wilderness, (1 Cor. x. 4.) 

Ver. 19. Egypt shall be a desolation, and Edom shall be 
a desolate wilderness, &c.| These two people were remark- 


able for the spite they bare to the Jews: the Egyptians 


were their oppressors when they first became a nation, and 
afterward exercised great cruelties upon them during the 


-reign of the Egyptian kings, who were Alexander’s succes- 


sors. The ldumeans are often reproved, and threatened 
with judgments by the prophets, for the spite they took all 
occasions to vent against the Israelites, though nearly re- 
lated to them. (See Jer. xlix. 7. Ezek. xxv. 12. Amos i. 
11. Obad. ver.10.) So those two nations are taken, ina 
gencral sense, for the enemies of God’s people. ’ (See the 
note upon Isa. xi. 14.) 

Ver. 20. But Judah shall dwell (or continue) for ever, 
&c.] Free from the annoyance. of enemies. (See ver. if 
and compare Amos 1x. 15.) | 

Ver. 21. For Iwill cleanse ihetr blood that I have not 


-cleansed.] I will thoroughly cleanse them from their sins 


and pollutions; neither shall they rise up any more in 
judgment against them. The word blood may signify pol- 
lution in general. (Sce Isa. iv. 3. Ezek. xvi. 6.) -But the 
words chiefly import, that God will pardon the Jews the 
great crime of shedding the blood of Christ, upon their sin- 
cere repentance; the guilt of which they had imprecated.- 
upon themselves and their posterity, Matt. xxvi. 25. and 
had felt the visible effects of God’s displeasure ate meat 
account for several ages. 
For the Lord dwelleth in Zion.| See ver. 17. 





AMOS. 


PREFACE... 


—— 


Amos was contemporary with Hosea, though he did not 
probably live so long, but died before the reign of Heze- 
kiah, and the captivity of the ten tribes. St. Jerome gives 
him this character, that though he was rude in speech, yet 
‘not in knowledge. Several of his expressions are taken 
‘from such observations as are suitable to the employment 
of a shepherd: as, when he compares God’s anger to the 
roaring of a lion, i. 2. iii. 8. and the gigantic stature of 
the Amorites to the height of oaks and cedars, ii. 9. (See 
also v.8.) But still there are many beautiful passages in 
this prophecy, where the expressions are very elegant, and 
the pathos or rhetoric very moving: such as are ii. 9—11. 
iv. 6, &c. v. 6. 9. vi. 1. 7. viii. 8. 10. ix. 2. 6. 


CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 


In this, and the beginning of the second chapter, the pro- 
phet denounces God’s judgments against the countries 
bordering upon J udea; and then prophesies against Ju- 
dea itself. 


Ver. 1. Tur words of Amos, who was among the herdmen 
of Tekoah.] See vii.14. Tekoah was in the tribe of Judah, 
six miles from Beth-lehem, as St. Jerome informs us, 
who lived near it: the wilderness of Tekoah, mentioned 
2 Chron. xx. 20. made ita convenient place for keeping 


cattle. 
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Which he saw concerning Israel.) This prophecy relates 
chiefly to the ten tribes, or kingdom of Israel; though the 
prophet briefly denounces God's judgments, not only 
against Judah, but likewise against the Syrians, Philis- 
tines, and other neighbouring countries. 

And in the days of Jeroboam king of Israel.) See vii. 10. 

Two years before the earthquake.] Amos uttered his pro- 
phecy at that time, though it is probable he did not commit 
his book, or collection of prophecies, to writing, till after 
the earthquake mentioned here, and again Zech. xiv. 15. 
where it is said to have happened in the days of Uzziah. 
Josephus relates it as a tradition among the Jews, that this 
earthquake was sent as a punishment for Uzziah’s pre- 
sumption in invading the priest’s office, for which he him- 
self was struck with leprosy, as we read 2 Chron. xxvi. 18, 
19. and the whole city was terribly shaken with an earth- 
quake. (See Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 10.) This judg- 
ment the Jews suppose to have befallen .Uzziah in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign; but Archbishop Usher, in 
his Annals, ad A. M. 3221. and other later chronologers, 
think it did not happen till the latter part of Uzziah’s life 
and reign, because his son Jotham took upon him the go- 
vernment, who was not born till after Jeroboam’s death: so 
the earthquake must have happened some time before Uz- 
ziah’s quitting the government to his son. 

Ver. 2. The Lord will roar from Zion.] See the note 
upon Joel iii. 16. 

And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and 
the top of Carmel shall wither.] The want of pasture here 


threatened was occasioned by the drought which is fore- | 


told, iv.7,8. Carmel was a mountainous tract of ground, 
which ran through the two tribes of Issachar and Zebulun: 
it is spoken of as one of the most fruitful places in all 
Judea: (see Isa. xxxiii. 9. xxxv. 2.) upon which account 
the word is sometimes taken appellatively, and translated 
a fruitful field, Isa. x. 18. xxix. 17. 

Ver. 3. For three transgressions of Damascus, and for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof.| The 
prophet begins with denouncing his judgments against fo- 
reign countries, and then comes to Judah and Israel. The 
first he threatens is Syria, the head or capital city of which 
was Damascus, (see Isa. vii. 8.) for the several transgres- 
sions they had committed, expressed by three transgres- 
sions, and four. It is a common way of speaking, to use a 
certain number for an uncertain. So we read, Job v. 19. 
He shall deliver thee in six troubles, yea, in seven no evil shall 


touch thee. (See the like phrase, Prov. vi. 16. Eccles. xi. 2. 


Micah v. 5.) So once and twice are used, Psal. Ixii. 11. 
twice and thrice, Job xxxiii. 29. 

Because they have thrashed Gilead with thrashing instru- 
ments of iron.| The way of thrashing in the eastern coun- 
tries was by drawing heavy planks with iron wheels over 
the corn, having sharp stones fastened on the boards. (See 
Dr. Hammond’s notes on Matt. iii. 12.) From hence the 
phrase is used to signify the weak’s being crushed by the 
mighty. (See Isa. xli. 15. Jer. li. 33.) Here it denotes the 
cruelties exercised by Hazael and Ben-hadad, kings of Sy- 
ria: see 2 Kings x. 32, 33. xiii. 3. 7. where the sacred his- 
torian, speaking in the phrase of the text, saith, that he 
made them like the dust by thrashing. 

Ver. 4. But I will send a fire into the house of Hazael, 
&c.] God’s judgments are often compared to fire. (See 
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[CHAP. I. 


Psal. Ixxvili. 63. and the note upon Ezek. xxx. 8.) The 


-word is taken in this general sense in the following 


verses. 
Ver. 5. Iwill break also the bars of Damascus.| Its gates 


-and fortifications, wherein its strength consists. 


And cut off the inhabitant from the plain of Aven.| Or, 
Bikath-aven: the word signifies the plain of vanity ; from 
whence some conjecture it was a place in Syria remarkable 
for idolatry: as Beth-el is called Beth-aven for that reason, 
Hos. v.15. (See the following note.) 

And him that holdeth the sceptre from the house of Eden J] 
The house of Eden is equivalent to the house of pleasure: 


so it may denote one of the pleasant palaces belonging to 


the king of Syria, described by him that holdeth the sceptre. 
But Eden was likewise a country bordering upon Syria, 
mentioned 2 Kings,xix. 12. Ezek. xxvii. 23. (See the note 
there.) Mr. Maundrell, in his Travels, observes, that not far 
from Damascus there is a plain still called the valley of 
Bocat, which he supposes the same with Bikath-aven here 
mentioned: and there is a place at this time called Eden 
near it. (See his Corrections upon p. 118.) 

Him that holdeth the sceptre—and the people of Syria, 


shall.go into captivity unto Kir.) This was fulfilled when 


Tiglath-pileser took Damascus, and carried. the people 
of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin their king, 2 Kings 
xvi.9. Kir was a city in Media, mentioned Isa. xxii. 6. 
The Vulgar Latin rénders it Cyrene, both here and in the 
second of Kings: but that does not appear to have been 
under the king of Assyria’s dominion. 

Ver. 6. For three transgressions of Gaza, &c.]) This city 


“was situate upon the coast of Palestine, and is one of those 


threatened by Joel, iii. 6. 

Because they carried away captive the thple captivity.) 
Gaza was a town belonging to the Philistines, who made 
frequent invasions upon the Jews, and carried away 
considerable spoils with them. (See 2 Chron. xxi. 16. 
Xxvili. 18.) 

To deliver, them up to Edom.] See ver. 11. 

Ver. 7. But Iwill send a fire on the wall of Gaza, &c.} 


- Compare Jer. xlyii. 1. 


Ver. 8. And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod.] 
Another town belonging to the Philistines, and threatened 
by the prophets with the same judgments which befel Gaza. 
(See Jer. xxv. 20. Zeph. ii. 4. Zech. ix. 5.) 

And I will turn my hand against Ekron.] 'To turn the 
hand, is the same as to inflict punishment. (Sce Psal. 
Ixxxi. 14, Isa. i. 25. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish.| These 
are elsewhere called the remnant of the sea-coast, Ezek. 
xxv. 16. and the remnant of the country of Caphtor, Jer. 
xlvii. 4. (See the note there.) 

Ver. 9. For three transgressions of Tyrus, &c.}] This is 
probably to be understood of the destruction of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar, foretold by Isaiah, chap. xxiii. by Jere- 


miah, xlvii. 4. where it is joined with the Philistines, as 


here ; and by Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. xxvii. 

Because they delivered up the whole captivity to Edom.) 
See ver. 11. 

And remembered not the brotherly covenant.} That strict 
league and friendship begun between David and Hiram 
king of Tyre, 2 Sam. v. 11. and afterward continued by 
Solomon, 1 Kings v. 1. ix. Il. 


CHAP. sia UPON 

Ver. U1. For three transgressions of Edom, and for four, 
&c.] The Idumeans arc often threatened for their enmity 
against the Israelites; who took all occasions to oppress 
them, and to insult over them in their distress. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 17. Jer. xlix. 7. Ezek. xxv.12. xxxv. 2. 
Joel iii. 19. Obad. ver. 1—11.) 

Because he did pursue his brother with the sword.) They 
retained the same hatred and animosity against their bre- 
thren the Israelites, which their father Esau had expressed 
against his brother Jacob. 

Ver. 12. But I will send a fire upon Teman, which shall 
devour the palaces of Bozrah.] Teman and Bozrah were 
two principal cities of Idumca. (See Isa. lxiii. 1. Jer. xlix. 
7. Ezek. xxv. 15.) This expression imports the entire con- 


quest and destruction of that country, according to the - 


predictions of the prophets beforecited ; to which may be 
added, Mal. i. 3,4. The ancient seat of the Edomites 
was the same which was afterward called Arabia Pctrzxa ; 
from whence they were expelled by the Nabatheans, and 
never could recover their country, but were forced to settle 
themselves in the southern parts of Judea. ‘aaa Dr. Pri- 
deaux, par. ii. ad A. C. 165.) 

Ver. 13. Because they ripped up the women abitK child of 
Gilead, to enlarge their border.] Wazael, king of Syria, 
grievously afflicted the Israelites that. lay eastward of 
Jordan, particularly the Gileadites. (Sce 2 Kings x. 33.) 
The low condition these countries were reduced to, might 
probably encourage the Ammonites to possess themselves 
of Gilead, which lay near their own borders, and to destroy 
the inhabitants in that cruel manner. (Compare Jer. xlix. 
1. Zeph. ii. 8. Hos. xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 14. But I will kindle a fire on the wall of Rabbah, 
&c.] Compare Jer. xlix. 2. Rabbah was the chief city of 
the Ammonites. (See 2 Sam. xii. 26.) 

With a tempest in the day of the whirlwind.] The dc- 
structions of war are often compared to the devastations 
caused by whirlwinds and tempests. (See Isa. v. 26. Jer. 
xxv. 32. Dan. xi: 40. Zech. ix. 14.) 

’ Ver. 15. And their king shall go into captivity, he and 
Ins princes together.] Sec Jer. xlix. 3. 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 


After two short denunciations against Moab and Judah, 
the prophet proceeds to the main subject of his prophecy, 
viz. to denounce God’s judgments against Isracl. 


Ver. 1. yi OR three transgressions of Moab, &c.] Moab 
and Ammon, as they were néarly related, and bordered 
upon each other, so they are usually joined together in the 
threatcnings of the prophets. (Sce Jer. xlviii. xlix. Ezek. 
xxv. 1. 8. Zeph. ii. 8.) 

Ver. 2. Because he burnt the bones of the king of Edom to 
lime.] To plaster ‘the walls of his house with it, as the Chal- 
dee paraphrase explains the text; which was a cruel in- 
sulting over the dead. A piece of barbarity resembling 
this is told by Sir Paul Rycaut, of the wall of the city of 
Philadelphia, made of the bones of the besieged, by the 
prince that took it by storm, in The present State ‘of the 
Greek Church, chap. 2 


‘poor into the dust of the earth: 


-gentiles. 


Some refer tlie cruelty reproved: 
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in the text to the story of the king of Moab, related 
2 Kings iii. 27. But the story there recited, seems rather 
to be understood of the king of Moab’s own son, than of 
the king of Edom’s. 

And Moab shall die with tumult, &c.] His men shall die 
in the tumult of war. (Compare Jer. xlviii. 15.) 

Ver. 3. And I will cut off the judge from the midst 
thereof.| The word judge denotes the supreme magistrate 
or governor; (see Deut. xvii. 9.) and is here equivalent to 
the king. (Compare Micah v. 1.) 

' Ver. i For their lies have caused them to err, after which 
their fathers walked.] Many of the tribe of Judah have con- 
tinued in the same idolatry and worship of false gods, 
which their wicked kings, such as Jehoram and Ahaziah, 
and their forefathers, have set up, notwithstanding all the 
warnings I have given them by my prophets. (See 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 17—19.): Idols are often called lies in the Scripture. 
(See the note upon Hos. vii. 3.) 

Ver. 6. Because they sold the righteous for pene &e. ] 
They perverted the cause of the righteous, and gave an 
unjust sentence against him for a bribe of the smallest 
value. (Compare vy. 11, 12, viii. 6.) 

Ver. 7. That pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor.| The Vulgar Latin hath given the best 
sense of this sentence, “ Qui conterunt super pulverem 
terrze capita pauperum ;” Who tread down the heads of the 
i.e. they throw them into 
the dust, and then trample upon them. The Chaldee pa- 
raphrase understands the verb shaaph in the sense of de- 
spising, which comes near the sense of trampling upon: 
the LX X. render it by xarararéw, to tread upon, both here 
and Psal. lvi. 1, 2. lvii. 3. The verb shoph, which is near 
akin to shaaph, plainly signifies to tread upon, or britise, 
Gen. iii. 15. 

And aman and his father will go into the same maid (or 
young woman), to profane my holy name.| One man hath 
cohabited with his father’s wife, to the great reproach of 
my name and religion; being such an instance of fornica- 
tion, or uncleanness, as is scarce heard of among the more 
civilized heathens, as St. Paul observes, 1 Cor. y. 1. And- 
another hath lewdly defiled his daughter-in-law, as Ezekiel 
complains, xxii. 11. in contradiction to the express words 
of the law, Lev. xviii. 8. 15. 

Ver. 8. And they lay themselves down upon clothes laid 
to pledge, by every altar.] This is to be understood of the 
feasts which were madc of part of their idolatrous sacri- 
fices, and were caten in some of the apartments of their 
temples, according to the custom both of the. Jews and 
(See 1 Sam. ix. 12, 13. 22. Isa. Ivii. 7. Ezek. 
xxiii. 41.) The prophet reproves them not only for par- 
taking of things offered to idols, but likewise for making 
use of other men’s furniture, left in their hands for a pledge, 
to set off their idolatrous entertainments. Hcre was an- 
other instance of their unmercifulness, to detain pledges 
recciyed froin the poor, contrary to the law, Exod. xxii. 26. 
(Sec the note upon Ezek. xviii. 7.) 

The Jews, as well as the Romans, used to lic along at 
their meals in couches, as appears by this verse, compared 
with vi. 4. This custom continued in aftertimes, as appears 
by several places in the gospels, where it is in the original, 
Lay down to meat; though our translation renders it, Sat 
down. The custom of sitting at meals scems to have been 
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the moro ancient of the two. (See Gen. xliii. 33. 1 Sam. 
Ix. 22. xvi. 11. xx. 25.) 

And they drink the wine of the condenmed.| The drink- 
offerings, made with wine, were a necessary part of the 
sacrifices: some of which was likewise reserved for the 
entertainment that followed. (Sec Exod. xxxii. 6.) And 
this was provided out of the fines or mulcts of such as had 
been unjustly condemned: (ver. 6.) 

In the honse of their god.} In the houses dedicated to the 
calves of Dan and Beth-el, or some other idolatrous temple. 
~ Ver. 9. Yet I destroyed the Amorite before them.] The 
Amorites include the rest of the Canaanites. (See Gen. 
xv. 16.) 

Whose height was as the height of the cedars, and he was 
as strong as the oaks.| Many of them were of a gigantic 
stature, as appears from Numb. xiii. 32, 38. Virgil makes 


the same comparison, speaking of the ‘Titans, Aéneid. lib. 


ili. ver. 677. 


‘¢ Concilium horrendum, quales cum vertice celso 
Aerize quercus, aut coniferee cyparissi 
Constiterunt, sylva alta Jovis, lucusve Dianx.” 


A dreadful council, with their heads on high, 
Not yielding to the tow’ring tree of Jove, 
Or tallest cypress of Diana’s grove. 
MR. DRYDEN. 


Ver. 10. And led you forty years through the wilder- 
ar, Where you wanted for nothing. (See Deut. ii. 7. 
viii. 2—4.) 

Ver. j1. And I raised up of your sons to be prophets.| 1 pro- 
vided for you a succession of prophets, bred up in schools 
erected for that purpose, (see 2 Kings vi. 1, 
constant instructors, and to whom you might have recourse 
in any difficulty. . 


And of your young men for Nazarites.| A’ Nazarite sig- 


nifies one separate, or set apart for the service of God. 
(See Numb. vi. 2.5.) Such were Samson, Judg. xiii. 5. 
and John Baptist, Luke i.15. Their vow did often include 


in it, beside .their abstaining from wine and not shaving: 


their heads, a constant attendance npon God’s service, 
during the time of their separation.. (Sec 1 Macc. iii. 49. 
and the note upon Hos. ix. 10.) We read of women that 
departed not from the temple, Exod. xxxviii. 8. suchas 
Anna, Luke ii. 37. and there might probably be men that con- 
stantly attended upon the service there: and of such IJ would 
upon second thoughts understand the Nazarites, mentioned 
Lam. iv. 7. They are described in that place as remarkable 
for their youth and beauty: and they are styled young men 
here. A Nazarite is always mentioned as a title of ho- 
nour, and Joseph is called, by way of eminence, a Na- 
zarite among his brethren, as the original iting Gen. 
xlix. 26. 

Ver. 12. And commanded the prophets, saying, Pr ophes y 
not.] See vii. 13. Isa. xxx. 10. Jer. xi. 21. Micah ii. 
They would not endure their idolatry and other ne 
sins should be reproved. 

Ver. 183. Behold, I am pressed under you, &c.] Your sins 


have quite tired out my patience, and I am ‘weary with 


bearing them. (Compare Isa. xliii. 24. Mal. ii. 17.) 
Ver. 14,15. Therefore shall the flight perish from the 
swift, &c.] The most likely means you can provide for 


A COMMENTARY 


2.) to be'your- 


(CHAP. III. 


your security, shall puoi ee owe 
1, &e.) 

Ver. 16. And he that is courageous shall flee away naked.) 
Having put off his armour for greater expedition. .The 
word naked is used of those who lay aside their upper gar- 
ments, or the habit proper to their quality or profession. 
(Sec the note upon Isa.-xx. 2.) 


(Compare ix. 


CHAP. III. 


ARGUMENT. 
This chapter contains a threatening of God’s judgments, 
first against the twelve tribes in general, and then parti- 
cularly against the kingdom of Israel, whose capital city 

* was Samaria. 


Ver. 1. Hear this word that.the Lord hath spoken— 
against the whole family which I brought up from the land 
of Egypt.) All that family of which Jacob, or Israel, was 
the head: family is equivalent to people, here and in the 
following verse; and so itis taken J er. i, 15, vill. 3. x. 25. 

Nahum iii. 4. Zech. xiv. 18. , | 

Ver. 2. You only have I known. of all the families of the 
earth ; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.] 
Your punishment shall be exemplary, because you have 
sinned against a clearer light, and higher obligations. For 
the same reason the angel is echivemnaall to begin his exe-: 
cution at the sanctuary, Ezck. ix. 6. (Compare Matt. xi. 
22. Luke xii. 47.) 

Ver. 3. Can two walk together (as hiamtan except ther y be 
agreed ?| So neither can I behave myself towards you asa 
friend or benefactor, as long as you act in perfect contra- 
diction to my nature and laws by your manifold sins. 

Ver. 4. Will a lion roar in the forest when he hath no 
prey?] As a lion doth not use to roar but when he hath his 
prey in view ; so neither doth God denounce his judgments, 
(compared to the roaring of a lion, ver. 8.) unless your sins. 
have made you proper objects of his displeasure. — 

Ver. 5. Can a bird fallin a snare upon the earth where . 
no gin is for him ?} God is said to watch over sinners to- 
bring evil upon them, Jer. xxxi. 21. Dan. ix. 14. and thus 
he will deal by this people, unless they repent. 

Shall one take up a-snare from the earth, and have taken 
up nothing at all?) In like manner you are not to expect 
that God should remove his judgments till they have at- 
tained their proper end, viz. the people’s repentance. 

Ver. 6. Shall the trumpet be blown in the city, and the 
people not be afraid?] The sounding of the trumpet was 


the signal ef war: such an alarm is apt to strike men with 


terror: (see Jer. iv. 12.) and the warnings God gives his 
people by.the prophets, of the judgments hanging over 
their heads, ought equally to affect them. 

Shall there be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done 
it?] You may be assured that the calamities you feel, or 
have just cause to fear, are. not the effect of chance, but 
come upon you by: the especial direction of Providence. 
(Compare Isa. xlv.7.) . 

Ver. 7. Surely the Lord will do nothing, but he, reveals 
his secrets unto his servants the prophets.] ‘There was a suc- 
cession of prophets among the Jews from Samuel's time 


till the captivity: the people commonly consulted them 


upon extraordinary occasions, and they gave them coun- 


UPON 


sel and direction what was proper tobe done. (See ii. 11. 
1 Kings xxii. 13. 2 Kingsiii. 11.xxii. 13. Jer. xxi. 2, Ezek. 
XX. 2.) The want of tis prophetical gift was much la- 
mented in the times of the captivity. paiag Ezek, vii. 26. 
Lament. ii. 9. Psal. Ixxiv. 9.) 

Ver. 8. The lion hath roared, who will not fear ?the Lord 

hath spoken, who can but prophesy ?] As the denouncing of 
the Divine judgments ought to terrify you like the tearing 
of a lion, (see ver. 4. and i. 2.) so the prophets that are 
God’s messehgers must obey those commands and instruc- 
tions he gives them, with whatever perils the discharge of 
their duty may be attended. ° (See ii. 12. vi. 12, 13.) 
- Ver. 9. Publish ye in the palaces of Ashdod, and in the 
palaces of the land of Egypt, &c.] God calls upon the hea- 
then to he witnesses of his judgments upon his own people, 
that they may take warning thereby: particularly he gives 
notice tothe Philistines and Egyptians, the Jews’ invete- 
rate enemies, that they may assemble themselves, and with 
pleasure behold. the ravages and oppressions which their 
insulting adversaries will bring upon the kingdom of Israel, 
whose capital city was Samaria, built upon a hill of the 
same name: (1 Kings xvi. 24.) or the mountains of Sa- 
maria may be equivalent to the mountains of Israel, mén- 
tioned Ezek. xxxvi. 8. xxxvii. 22. Samaria being often 
taken for the whole kingdom of Israel. ‘See the wes upon 
Hos. viii. 6.) 

Ver. 10. For they know not to do right.| i.e. They will 
not know nor learn to do right. (Sec Jer.v. 4. viii. 7. ix. 3.) 
~ Ver. 11. An adversary shall be even round about the land.} 
Shalmaneser the king of Assyria shall invade the land on 
every side, shall dismantle its fortresses, and an its 
wealthy palaces. 

Ver. 12. As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the 
lion two legs, or a piece of an ear, &c.| When the lion hath for 
some time ravaged the flock, but is at last frighted away 
by the noise of the shepherds and their dogs, or by throw- 
ing darts and other offensive weapons at him; in such a 
case the shepherd can hope to save but only some poor 
remains of the prey the lion had seized upon. And thus 
shall it be at the sacking of Samaria; but a small remain- 
der of the inhabitants shall escape the search of their ene- 
mies, though they try to hide themselves in their most re- 
tired apartments. (Compare 1 Kings xx. 30. xxii. 25.) 

And in Damascus in a couch.| The marginal reading 
gives a better sense, On the bed’s feet. They that follow 
the reading of the text, explain it of those Israclites who 
fled for refuge to Damascus, there being a confederacy be- 
tween Israc] and Syria; (sce Isa. vii. 2.) but were seized 
there, upon the taking of Damascus. (Sec i. 5. 2 Kings 
xvi. 9. compared with xv.29.) Tiglath-pileser king of As- 
syria conquered both Israel and Syria. (See the places 
ahovecited, and compare Isa. vii. 16. xvii. 1—3.) 

Ver. 13. Hear ye, and testify in the house of Jacob, &c.] 
The words are directed to the prophets, whom God sends 
to testify and declare his will. - 

Ver. 14. That in the day that I shall visit the trina 
sions of Israel upon him, Iwill also visit the altars of Beth-el.) 
In the genera] destruction of the ten tribes, God’s judg- 
ments should be particularly visible upon the places dedi- 
cated to idolatrous worship, especially Beth-el, the princi- 
pal place of that kind. (Sce ix. 1. Hos. x. 5, 6.8.) Altars 
may stand here for. altar; as we read of the calves of 
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Beth-aven, in that place of Hosca, meaning the calf at 
Beth-el. 

And the horns of the altar shall be cut off.] They were 
squares placed at the four corners of the altar, and hollow 
in the middle, into which some of the blood of the sacri- 
fices was poured out. (See Exod. xxvii. 12. and Dr. Pri- 
deaux’s draught of the viniaey in the first part of his Connex. 
of Script. Hist. ) 

Ver. 15. And I will smite the aibtrt tap Ieee with the sum- 
mer-house.| The great men had their different houses or 
apartments suited to the several seasons of the year. (See 
Jer, xxxvi. 21.) 

And the houses of ivory shall perish.] King Ahab built 
him an ivory house, i. e. ceiled or wainscotted with ivory, 
(1 Kings xxii.39.) Itis probable other great men followed 
his example, in adorning their houses after this costly man- 
ner. Whereupon the prophet threatens destruction to this 
piece of pride and state. 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet reproveth the ten tribes for luxury and op- 
pression, for idolatry and impenitency, notwithstanding 
the severe en already inflicted upon them. 


Ver. 1. Hear. ye this word, ye kine of Bashan.) The 
luxury and insolence of oppressors is often compared -to 
the wantonness of full-fed cattle. (See Psal. xxii. 12. xviii. 
30.) Bashan was remarkable for richness of its pastures, 
and its breed of cattle. (Numb. xxxii. 4. Deut. xxxii. 14. 
Ezek. xxxix.18.) Grotius and some other commentators 
suppose this to be meant of the women of quality. (See 
ver. 3.) 

That are in the mountain of Samaria.] See iii. 9. . 

Which ‘say to their masters, Bring, and let us drink. If 
we explain the former part of the verse of women, by their 
masters, or lords, as the word is sometimes translated, may 
be understood their husbands; (see Gen. xviii. 12.) or else 
by masters we may understand those to whom they sold the 
poor for slaves, (compare ‘ii. 6.) and demanded the money 
due for their purchase, that they might spend it in a luxu- 
rious manner. So the text will be equivalent to that in 
Joel, iii. 3. They have sold a girl for wine, y that they may 
drink. 

Ver. 2. The Lord God hath sworn by his haliness.] As 
sure as he is holy and truce, so certainly will he bring-the 
threatened judgment upon this people. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxxix. 35.) 

That he will take you. away with hooks, and your poste- 
rity with fish-hooks.|] Invaders and spoilers are elsewhere 
compared to fishers. (See Jer. xvi. 16. Habak. i. 15.) 
The words besiroth diegah, translated with fish-hooks, the 
Targum translates, in fisher-boats ; boats made in the fa- 
shion of a pot, for the word siroth properly signifies «a 
pot. . The several invaders of Israel, first, Tiglath-pileser, 
(2 Kings xv. 29.) then Shalmaneser, (ibid. xvii. 5.) The Sy- 
rians before, and the Philistines behind, (Isa. ix. 12.) these 
coming after one another, will make an entire riddance of 
the whole nation: so that their posterity, or remainder, as 
the word may be translated, which hath escaped the ‘first 
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invaders, shall certainly fall into the hands of thosc. that 
come after. . 

Ver. 3. And ye shall go out of the breaches, every cow 
at that which is before her.) The prophet pursues the meta- 
phor taken from the kine of Bashan, ver. 1. and tells the 
people, that as cattle strive to get out at every breach they 
can find in a mound or fence, so shall they with all possible 
haste make their escape at the several breaches which shall 
be made in the walls of Samaria. (Compare 2 Kings xxv. 
4, Ezek. xii. 12.) 

And ye shall cast them into the palace.) The sentence 
may be thus translated, Ye shall cast out yourselves; i. e. Ye 
shall with haste betake yourselves to Harmon; so the Vul- 
gar Latin: or, to the mountains of Mona; by which the 
Chaldee understands Armenia, others the mountains of the 
Maonites, or Mehunims, as they are called, Judg. x. 12. 
2 Chron. xxvi. 7. They are called Minei by Strabo, and 
reckoned inhabitants of Arabia Felix: (lib. xvii. p. 768. 
edit. Casaub.) 

Ver. 4. Come to Beth-el, and transgress.] A permission 
spoken by way of sarcasm and irony, sharply upbraiding 
them as incorrigible, and not to be reformed by all the re- 
proofs and admonitions that have been given them: like 
that of Ezekiel, xx. 39. Go ye, serve every man his idols. 
(Sce the note there.) 

At Gilgal multiply transgressions.) Gilgal was a place 
noted for idolatry, as well as Beth-el. (See the note Bpor 
Hos. iv. 15.) 

And bring your sacrifices every morning.] According to 
the law of the daily burnt-offering, (Numb. xxviii. 4. )which 
they observed in the worship of ‘the golden calves, intend- 
ing by that outward representation to worship the God of 
Israel. (Compare viii. 5. 10.) 

And your tithes after three years.| At the end of three 
years, when the tithe, spent the other two years at J avery 
Jem, was distributed among the poor. (See Deut. xiv. 22, 
23. 28.) Upon which account the third year is called the 
year of tithing; Deut. xxvi.12. (See Dr. Wootton upon the 
Mischna, par.i1. p.115.) The Hebrew reads, After three 
days, which our margin supplies, After three years of days. 
The word yamim, days, often signifies. years. (See Exod. 
xi. 10. Lev. xxv. 29. 1 Sam. i. 3. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. compare 
Gen. xxiv. 55.) So the. phrase which we translate, The 
yearly sacrifice, is, in the Hebrew, The sacrifice of days: 
1 Sam..i. 21. xx. 6. 

Ver. 0. And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving with leaven.] 
Or, With leavened bread; as the law preseribes, Lev. vii.13. 
Beside the cakes which were to be unleavened, because it 
was an offering made by fire: ibid. ver. 12, 13. and ii. 
A, &e. 

And proclaim and publish the free-offerings.| Or, free-will- 
offerings; as the word is in other places translated. (Sce 
Lev. xxii. 18.21.) These offerings were such as the sacri- 
ficers did partake of; whereupon they gave notice of their 
intention to their friends, and invited them to the feast. 
(See Deut. xii. 6, 7.) . - 

For this liketh you, O house of Israel.|: Your hearts are 
so set upon your idolatrous worship, that it is in vain to 
use any arguinents to persuade you to the contrary. (Sce 
Psal. 1xxxi. 12.) 

Ver. 6. And I also have given: you cleanness of teeth in all 
your cities, &c.} Or, For this cause I have given you. (See 
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Noldius, p. 337,338.) The famine I have sent upon the 
cities and territories of Israc] hath not_brought you to a 
sense of your sins, or any sincere purposes of amendment. 

Ver. 7. And also I have withhalden the rain from you, 
when there were yet three months to the harvest.] This was 
called the latter rain, and the season for it was in the first 
month, answering to our March, which was three months 
before the wheat-harvest. (See the note upon Joel ii. 28.) 

And I caused tt to rain upon one city, and caused it not 
to rain upon another city.] This may import, that God pu- 
nished them with drought, at the same time when he sent 
rain upon the cities of Judah; making that remarkable dif- 
ference between Israel and Judah, as he did formerly be- 
tween Egypt and the land of Goshen. (See Exod. viii. 22. 
ix. 4. 26. x. 23.) 

Ver. 8. So two or three cities wandered to one city, to 
drink water; but they were not. satisfied.) ‘They had not 
enough to quench their thirst: the contrary phrase, To cat 
or drink, and be satisfied, denoteth plenty. (Sec the note 
upon Joel ii. 26.) 

Ver. 9. I have smitten you with blasting and with mil- 

dew.| A judgment threatened to their sins by Moses, Deut. 
XxViii. 22. 
+ When your gardens and your vineyards increased, the 
palmer-worm devoured them.] The palmer-worm and other 
devouring insects, occasioned by the drought beforemen- 
tioned. (Compare Joel i. 4.) | 

Ver. 10. I have sent among you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt.| The several infectious diseases where- 
with I plagued Egypt. (See Exod. ix. 3. xii. 29. Deut. 
xxviii. 27. 60.) 

And have taken awa y your horses) The enemy hath 
seized them. (See 2 Kings xiii. 3. 7.) Horses were scarce 
in Judea, and the Jews: used to furnish ‘themselves with 
horses from Egypt: so such a loss was not easily recruited. 
(See 1 Kings x. 29. Isa. xxxi. 1. xxxvi. 9.) 

And I have made the stink of your camps to come up into 
your nostrils. | The kings of Israel had frequent wars with 
the Syrians. (See 2 Kings xiii. 25. xiv. 28.) This made — 
it necessary for them to keep up standing forces : and when 
diseases spread in their camps, the noisome smell of the 
careasses produced a pestilence. 

Ver. 11. I have overthrown some of you, as. God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah.] Your cities are burnt with 
fire, (Isa. i. 7.) and utterly consumed, as spew and Go- 
morrah were, by fire from heaven, (Gen. xix. 24, 25.) 

And ye were as a firebrand plucked out ov the burning. | 
Those that remained very narrowly escaped. A proverbial 
expression, used both in sacred and profane authors, to 
signify a narrow eseape out of an imminent danger. (Com- 
pare Zech. iii. 2. 1 Cor. iii. 15. Jude ver. 23.) 

Ver. 12. Therefore thus will I do unto thee.] I will send 
these several judgments upon thce altogether, till. I make 
an entire destruction of thee. 

And because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy 
God, O Israel.| Expect that he will come to take full ven- 
geance upon thee, and consider whether thou art able to 
contend with him; so the expression of meeting an adver- 
sary is understood, Luke xiv. 31. Or, if that be impossi- 
ble, try to avert his anger by thy humiliation and repent- 
ance, before it actually breaks out upon thee. 

_Ver.13. For, lo, he that formeth the mountains, and 
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éreateth the wind.] The former the most solid, the ether the 
most subtile and active part of the material world. 

And declareth unto man what is his thought.] Whose 
knowledge is infinite, as well as his pewer; who searches 
the theughts and intents of the heart; and, upon some oc- 
casions, discovers them for men’s conviction. (See Dan. 
ii. 28. ) 

~: maketh the morning darkness.] Who turns day inte 
night, overcasting the heaven with clouds; (see v. 8.) or else, 
darkens the earth in the clear days, by an extraordinary 
eclipse of the sun: (see viii. 9.) and can in like manner 
turn the most flonrishing cendition inte a state of misery. 
(Compare v. 18,19.) Affliction is often expressed by dark- 
ness. (See v. 18. Jeb xxii. 11. Isa. v. 30. viii. 22.) 

And treadeth upon the high places of the earth.] Whe can 
subdue cities or fortresses of the greatest strengtb, whese 


walls reach up to heaven, as it is expressed Deut. i. 28. _ 


(compare xxxiii. 29.) and takes delight to humble the great 
and mighty, deneted elsewhere by the mountazns and hills. 
(See Isa. ii. 14. Psal. Ixxii. 3.) 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 

A pathetical lamentation fer the sins of Israel, which, upon 
their impenitency, the prophet fercsaw would end in their 
destruction: whereupon he ecarnestly cxhorts them te a 
sincere repentance and refermatien, without which all 
their outward exercises of religion would avail nothing. 


Ver. 1. Hear you this word, which I take up agamst 
you, even a@ lamentation, O house of Israel.| The words 
might be better translated thus, Hear you this word, even 
a lamentation which I take up over you. The text alludes 
to the lamentations made at funerals. (Sec ver. 16. Jer. ix. 
47. Ezck. xix. 2. xxvii.2.) Se the prophet bemoans the 
state ef the kingdom of Israel, as dead and irrecever- 
ably lost. 

Ver. 2. The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more 
rise. | She that never was conquered by any, is fallen frem 
her glory, and shall never be restored to her former state, 
as a kingdom or nation. Those cities or kingdoms are 
called virgins who were never conquered. (See Isa. xxiii. 
12. xxxvii. 22.) The virgin of Israel may likewise impert 
her that was espoused to Ged, as a chaste virgin te a hus- 
band, (see 2 Cor. xi. 2.) and had the benefit of being under 
his pretection, but is now, for her idolatries and other sins, 
delivered up to the will of her enemics. (Compare Jer. 
xviii. 13.) : 

She is forsaken upon her land ; there is none to raise her 
up.| Like an infant that is exposed, er fallen upon the 
ground, and hath none to take it up. 

Ver. 3. The city which went out by a thousand shall 
leave a hundred, &c.] A city which was able te furnish eut 
a thousand men fit fer war, shall have but a hundred of 
them Icft. And so it shall be in proportien fer any less 
number: but ene in ten of them shall escape the sword, 
and other chances ef war. 

Ver.4. For [or rather, therefore] thus saith the Lord, 
Seek ye me, and ye shall live.) i. e. Ye shall be prosperous. 
Life is taken fer prosperity er happiness: (see 1 Sam. xxv. 
6.) as death is used for misery, Exod. x. 17. Hos. xiii. 1. 
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Ver. 5. But seek ye not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal. J 
See iv. 4. 

And pass not to Beer-sheba.| A place remarkable for 
Abraham’s dwelling there, and planting a grove for the 
wership of God, (Gen. xxi. 33. xxii.19.) Itis likely a grove 
might still be continued there, and abused to idelatry. 
(See vii. 9. viii. 14.) Beer-sheba did formerly belong to 
Judah: (see. 1 Kings xix. 3.) but it seems in latter times 
te have been taken from it by some of the kings of Israel. 

For Gilgal shall go into captivity.) There is an allusion 
in the Hebrew between the word Gilgal and Galah, which 
signifies captivity. Such paronomasias are now and then 
used by the sacred writers. (See the nete upon Isa. 
xxiv. 17.) 

And Beth-el shall come to nought.| The Otiiitial runs 
thus, Beth-el shall become Aven. ~Beth-el signifies the 
house of God: when the place was defiled by idolatry, it 
was named by way of reproach, Beth-aven, 7. e. the house 
of vanity, or idolatry: (see Hos. iv. 15.) and it is here 
called so in another sense, viz. as vanity is the same with 
a thing ef neught, or of ne centinuance. 

Ver. 6. Lest he break out like fire [see i. 4.] an the house 
of Joseph.] The ten tribes are called by the name of Joseph, 
as they are elsewhere by that ef Ephraim, the son of Jo- 
seph; because.that was the chief tribe of the kingdom of 
Israel. (See Ezek. xxxvii. 19.) 

And there be none to quench it in Beth-el.] The idol you 
worship will net be able to deliver you, but will itself be 
invelved in the common calamity. (See the note upon 
Hes. x. 6.) 

Ver. 7. Ye who turn judgment into wormwood.] ‘Or, 
Into hemlock, as the word laannah is translated, vi. 12. 
Ye that pervert the law which was designed to pretect 
innocence, and under celour of it exercise the greatest 
oppressien. 

Ver. 8. Seek him that makes the seven stars and Orion.] 
The Hebrew names of these constellations are Kima and 
Kesil, which are translated te the same sense, Jeb ix. 9. 
Xxxviii. 31. These, and other constellations, were com- 
monly thought to have a great influence upon the seasons. 
(See the forementioned place of Job.) Whereupen their 
rising and setting used to be particularly taken notice of 
by husbandmen and shepherds; whose employments lying 
abread, made them more observant of the heavenly ap- 
pearances. So this is an instance of Providence very 
suitable for onc of Amos’s profession to mentien. 

That turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night.] The vicissitudes of day 
and night, and the light’s breaking out of darkness, are just 
matter of admiration, did net the censtant recourse of them 
lessen the wender. Clemens Alexandrinus cites these 
verses out of Pindar to the same sense: 
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God can create the light, 

And makeit spring from darkest night: 
And when he covers o’er the day, 

The darkness chases light away.. 
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‘That calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them 
‘out upon the face of the earth.| Who commandeth the seas 
and the rivers to overflow the earth in great inundations. 
The Jews call all great bodies of water by the name of seas. 
The words may likewise be explained of the raising va- 
pours out of the sea, to supply rain for the carth, the clouds 
retaining none of the saltness of the sea-water. (Compare 
Job xxxviii. 34.) 

Ver. 9. That strengtheneth the spoiled against the strong, 
&c.] That giveth strength to him that hath been conquered, 
and enableth him to subdue his conquerors, and become 
master of their fortifications. And such deliverance God 
is able to work for Israel. (See 2 Kings xiii.17, &c.) 

Ver. 10. They hate him that reproveth in the gate.] The 
oppressors of the poor, (see ver. 11, 12.) hate those magis- 
trates that would punish the injurious, and do right to the 
oppressed. It was the custom for judges to execute their 
office sitting in the gates of the city. (Sce the note upon 
Isa. xxix. 2]. and ver. 15. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 11. Forasmuch as your treading is upon the poor, 
and ye take from him burdens of wheat.| Or, Choice gifts, 
as the LX_X.renderit, agreeably to the sense of the Hebrew, 
where the word massah often signifies a gift or reward ; 
(see Jer. xl. 5. Ezek. xx. 40.) and bar, the choice or best of 
any thing. 

Ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell 
in them, &e.| God often threatens to deprive men of the 
enjoyment of their ill-gotten substance. (See Deut. xxviii. 
38, 39. Micah vi. 15. Zeph. i. 13.) 

Ver. 12. For I know your manifold transgressions, and 
your mighty sins.| Your daring impieties, your sins of the 
first magnitude, such as idolatry and oppression, reproved 
in the foregoing part of the chapter: or your numerous sins, 
as the word may be translated ; in which sense it is taken, 
Isa. xlvii. 9. 

Ver. 13. Therefore the prudent shall keep silence in that 
time, &c.] In such times as these, the wisest way for private 
persons is not to be too free in reproving public vices; 
which will bring trouble upon themselves, and do no good 
upon those who are hardened in their sins. (Compare 
Hos. iv. 4. Matt. vii. 6.) 

Ver. 14. Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live.] See 
ver. 4. 

And so the Lord, the God of hosts, may be with you, as 
ye have spoken.] Ye use to boast of your interest in him, 
and of the promises he hath made to your fathers: and 
obedience is the condition required on your part to quahty 
you for his favour. 

Ver. 15. Establish judgment in the gate.| See ver. 10. 

It may be the Lord will be gracious to the remnant of 
Joseph.| Your case is not so desperate, but repentance may 
avert God’s judgments: (compare Jer. xxxvi. 3.) and he 
may be gracious to the small remains of the ten tribes, 
(see ver. 6.) after those grievous invasions wherewith 
the kings of Syria first, and afterward Tiglath-pileser, 
have wasted them. (See 2 Kings xiii. 7. 23. xiv. 26, 27. 
xv. 29.) 

Ver. 16. Wailing shall be in all—aud they shall call the 
husbandman to mourning, &c.| There shall be a general 
lamentation of all ordcrs and degrees of men; of the citi- 
zens, for the loss of their wealth and substance, plundered 
by the conquerors; of the husbandman and vine-dressers, 
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for the loss of the fruits of the earth, destroyed or devoured 
by a foreign army. 

And such as are skilful in lamentation to wailing.} Let 
such whose profession it is to make lamentation at funerals 
join in this public mourning, fo make it more solemn. (See 
ver. 1.) 

Ver. 17. And in all vineyards shall be wailing.) Where 
there used to be shonting and rejoicing, when the summer- 
fruits were gathered in. (See Isa. xvi. 10. Jer. xxv. 30. 
xlviii. 33.) 

For I will pass through thee, saith the Lord.| He will 
come like an enemy, that invadeth and destroyeth a coun- 
try as he marches through it. (Compare Exod. xii. 12. 
Nabunn i. 15.) . 

Ver. 18. Woe unto you that desire the dar y of the Lord. ] 
Infidels made a mock of the words of the prophets, when 
they told them, the day of the Lord was at hand: (sce Joel. 

i.2. 11. Zeph. i. 14.) and out of a principle of unbelief 
they expressed their desire of sceing this day, that they. 
might be convinced of the truth of such predictions by 
ocular demonstration. (Compare Isa. v. 19. Jer. xvii. 15. 
Ezek. xii. 22. 27. 2 Pet. iii. 4.) ; 

To what end is it for you? the day of the Lord is ; dark- 
ness, and not light.| 'To what purpose should you desire to 
see the day of the Lord? It will certainly be a very un- 
comfortable time, when evils shall succeed one another so 
fast, that he who seeks to escape one shall fall into a worse. 
(Compare Joel ii. 2. and see the note upon iv. 13.) 

Ver. 19. As if a man did flee froma lion, and a bear met 
him.| You may think, that day will put an end to the evils 
which you now complain of; but it will indeed make your 
condition worse than it was before: as if a man fled from 
a lion, a creature that has something of generosity in his 
nature, and a bear should meet him, which never spares 
any thing that comes in its way. 

Or went into the house, and leaned his hand on the wall, 
and a serpent bit him.] Oras if a man should go into the. 
house to avoid the severity of the weather abroad ;. anda 
viper, whose sting is incurable, should creep ont of the 
wall and bite him. 

Ver. 20.] See ver. 18. 

. Ver. 21. I hate, I despise your feast-dar ys, &e aj This and 
the threc following verses are the same in sense with Isa. 
20. vii. 21—23. Hos. vi. 6. viii. 13. all 
which places import, how little the external rites of religion 
are valuable, unless they are accompanied with a univer- 
sal obedience. 

And Iwill not smellin your solemn assemblies.| Or, I will 
not smell the sacrifices of your solemn assemblies. ‘The 
word chag significs both a solemn feast, and the sacrifice 
offered at it: (see Exod. xxiii. 18.) and by the same rea-. 
son the word astereth may be capable of both those signi- 
fications. 

Ver. 22. Neither will Iregard the peace-offerings of your. 
fat beasts.| ‘They made choice of the fairest and fattest 
cattle, when they offered peace-offerings, or offerings of 
thanksgiving. So we read Psal. Ixvi. 15. J will offer unto. 
thee burnt-offerings of fatlings with the incense, or burnt fat, 
of rams. 

Ver. 23. Take from me the noise of thy songs, &e. ; The 
psalms and hymns were sung in the temple with vocal and 
instrumental music. As the worshippers at Beth-el imi- 
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tated the temple-worship in other particulars, (sce iv. 4.) 


so it is likely they did in this part of the public worship. 
(See viii. 3.) The prophet calls their songs a noise, like 
that of an untuneful voice, because their melody not pro- 
ceeding from a true principle of religion, it was not grate- 
ful to God. 

Ver. 24. But let judgment run down like waters, Ke.) 
Rather let justice have its free course, so that the meanest 
persons may feel the benefit of it. 

Ver. 25. Hisve ye offered to me sacrifices and offerings in 
the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel?] When your 
forefathers offered sacrifices of slain beasts, and added 
their meat and drink-offerings to them, during their abode 
in the wilderness; they performed these services with.as 
little sincerity and devotion to me, as you do at present. 
To me, is the same as fo my honour. (See Isa. xiii. 23. 
Zech. vii. 5. Rom, xiv. 6.) The prophets often npbraid the 
Jews with the sins of their forefathers, and threaten them 
with remarkable judgments upon that account, when their 
posterity centinue in the same or worse impicties. (See 
Hos. ix. 9, 10. x. 9. compare Matt. xxiii. 35.) . 

Ver. 26. Yea, ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch, 
and Chiun your images.| Your ancesters want of true de- 
yotion towards me appears from hence, that they were so 
prone to continue in those idolatrous practices which they 
learnt in Egypt; to which they added the worship of the 
idols they saw in the countries through which they tra- 


velled. (See Lev. xvii. 3. xviii. 3. Numb. xv. 39. xxv. 2. 


Josh. xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7. 16. xxili.3. 8.) The tabernacle 
of Moloch was a shrine with the image of the deity placed 
within it: such were the silver shrines of Diana, Acts xix. 
21. and the Thense or Lectice among the Romans. These 
their votaries carried in procession, as a solemn picco of 
worship, or a pledge of the presence of their gods among 
them. (See Isa. xlvi.7.) Moloch is an idol often men- 
tioned in Scripture; to whom they offered their children in 
sacrifice. It is probable the Israelites were addicted to 
this kind of worship in the wilderness, because it is so se-. 
vorely prohibited by Moses, Lev. xx. 2.5. Chiun is ge- 
nerally supposed by learned men to be the same with Sa- 
turn. (See particularly Lud. de Dieu, upen Acts vii. 43. 

and Dr. Spencer, de Legib. Hebr. lib. iii.cap.3.) The same 
idol was called Remphan, er Rephan, by the Egyptians, 
as you may see proved in the places ahovecited: for which 
reason the Seventy interpreters translate Chiun by Rephan; 
which is an argument that those interpreters were natives, 
or, at least, inhabitants, of Egypt, as Dr. Hody observes, 
de Vers. Grace. Auctoribus, lib. ii. cap. 4. 

The star of your god.| As the heathens had images that 
represented the heavenly bodies: (sec 2 Kings xxiii. 11. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4.).se the image of Chiun represented the 
star Saturn, as that ef Moloch did the sun. If we suppose 
with some learned men that Remphan, or Rephan, was a 
famous Egyptian king, it was a commen opinion among 


the heathens to suppose the souls of their deified herees te. 


be placed in the stars. So Virgil speaks of the star that 
appeared quickly after Caesar's death, Eclog. ix. 


‘* Ecce dionzei processit Czesaris astrum.” 
See Casar’s star is lighted in the skies. 


Ver. 27. Therefore I will cause you to go into captivity. 


beyond Damascus.) Ye shall he removed farther from your 
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own country, than when Hazael king of Syria carried away 
so many Israelites captives to Damascus: (see i. 4.) and, 
consequently, shall have less hepes of returning home. 
The king of Assyria carried the ten tribes captives as far 
as Media, (2 Kings xvii. 6.) St. Stephen, in his speech re- 
corded by St. Luke, expressing rather the sense than the 
words, reads, I will carry you away beyond Babylon, Acts 
vii. 43. Media being at a much greater distance than Baby- - 
lon. Both readings import, that the captivity of the ten 
tribes would be far worse than that of the two remaining, 
and with less hopes of returning to their own country. 


CHAP. VI. 
ARGUMENT. 


A reproof of those who indulge their ease and pleasures 
without having any sense of Ged’s afflicting hand, which 
threatens ruin and desolation to the whole kingdom of 

 Tsrael for their pride and incorrigibleness. 


Ver. 1. Wor to them that are at ease in Zion.} Or, Are 
secure, as the margin reads: who live fearless of God’s judg- 
ments, and reselved te indulge themselves in their volup- 
tuousness, notwithstanding the evident tokens of God’s dis- 
pleasure against the whole nation, both Israel.and Judah. 
For these and the fellowing words contain a threatening 
against both kingdoms, both Israel and Judah, (see ver. 2.) 
though the chief design of this prophecy is against the'ten 
tribes, or kingdom of Israel. But the LX-X. translate the 
words thus, Woe unto them that despise Zion. [But the 
Jearned Dr. Grabe conjectures, that instead of ’E€ov8evoia, | 
despise, it should be read EvSupover, are prosperous: for so 
the LX X. render the word shaanannim, Psal. cxxiii. 4. 
Sec the Prolegom. to his edition of the Prophets.] The 
word skaanannim, which our translation renders are at 
ease, signifying also to be insolent: in which sense the words 
may fitly belong to the ten tribes, who despised Zion and 
the temple, which God chose out of all the tribes of Israel, 

to place his name there. 

And trust in the mountain of Samaria.| In the strength 
of their capital city, built upon the hill of Samaria. (Sce 
iv. 1.) 

Which are named chief of the nations, to whom the house 
of Israel came.] Zien, or Jerusalem, and Samaria, are the 
chief seats of the two kingdoms, whither is the greatest re- 
sert of the whole nation. The word gojim, nations, usually 
signifies the heathen nations, but sometimes denotes the: 
Jews, and is equivalent to ammim. (Sce Zeph. ii. 9.) The 
Chaldee interprets it, Who give numes to their children, ac- 
cording to the names of the chief of the heathen, to whom the 
house of Israel apply themselves for protection. 'Thus, in the 
later times, some of the Jews took the names of Alexander, 
Antipater, Agrippa, and the like, to compliment some great 
men among the Greeks or Romans of those names. The 
Jews making alliances with the heathens, is often reproved 
by the prophets. (See 2 Chron. xvi. 7. Isa. xxx. 1, 2. Hos. 
v. 13. vii. 11. xii. 1.) 

Ver. 2. Pass ye to Calneh, and see.| Caineh, called: 
Caino, Isa. x. 9. was a city in the land of Shinar, or the 
territory of Babylon, Gen. x. 10. St. Jerome supposes it 
the same with Ctesiphon. This was taken probably by 
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some king of Assyria, not long beforo the uttering of this 
prophecy. 

Thence go ye to Hemath the great.) St. Jerome supposes 
this to bo the same city which was afterward called An- 
tioch: this was taken too by Sennacherib, or some of his 
predecessors. (See 2 Kings xviii. 34.) It is called here 
Hemath the great, to. distinguish it from another Hemath, 
mentioned ver. 14. which is the boundary of Palestine, and 
therefore called the entering in of Hemath in that verse, 
and 1 Kings viii. 65. 2 Kings xiv. 25. ‘That town is since 
called Epiphania. 

Then go down to Gath of the Philistines.| Taken by Uz- 
ziah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

Be they better than these kingdoms, &c.] Are they in a 
better condition than you are, both in Israc] and Judah? 
Or have they a larger and more plentiful country te live in? 
If they have not, why are you so ungrateful to God, as not 
to be sensible of these his mercies? The word border is 
equivalent to country. (See the note upon Mal. i. 4.) 

Ver. 3. Ye that put away the evil day far from you.] 
Who persuade yourselves that God’s judgments will net 
overtake you so soon as the predictions of the prophets 
import. (See v.18. ix. 20.) 

And cause the seat of violence to draw near.] Ye take 
hold of every opportunity of perverting justice, by pro- 
nouncing unrighteous decrees, and turning the seat of 
justice into the seat of oppression. (See ver. 12. and com- 
pare Psal. xciv. 20.) 

Ver. 4. That lie upon beds of ivory, &c.| This and the 
two following verses are an elegant description of the ill 
uses men too often make of a plentiful fortune: that it shuts 
out all serious considerations, makes them void of com- 
passion towards those that are in misery, and to regard 
nothing but the present gratification of their senses. Lying 
upon beds of ivory, and stretching themselves upon thetr 
couches, express the maet they used at their meals. (See 
ver. 7. and ii. 8.) 

Eat the lainbs out of the flock, &c.| The choicest and 
best of them. 

Ver. 5. Invent to themselves instruments of music, like 
David.] Such variety of music as he appropriated to the 
service of God, (sce 1 Chron, xxiii. 5.) that they contrive 
for their own diversion. 

Ver. 6. And are not grieved for the afflictions of Joseph.) 
They do not humble themselves under God’s afilicting hand, 
nor Jay to heart the miseries the Divine judgments have 
brought upon the kingdom of Israel, called by the name 
Joseph, and the house of Joseph, v.6.15. The words al- 
lude to the afflicted state of Joseph, when he was sold by 
his brethren into Egypt. 

Ver. 7. And the banquet of them that stretched themselves 
shall be removed.| Their luxurious way of living shall be 
atan end. ‘(See ver. 4.) 

Ver. 8. I abhor the excellency of Jacob, and hate his pa- 
laces.) Whatever the kingdoms of Israel and Judah value 
themselves for is bateful to me, as having been abused by 
thein, and made instrumental iu dishonouring me. If we 
understand this of Israel, the ten tribes valued themselves 
as being the most potent kingdom. (See 2 Kings xiv. 9.) 
If we suppose the words comprehend Judah, (see ver. 1.) 
they valued themselves for having Jerusalem and the temple 
situate in their territories, where God had placed his name ; 
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and is peculiarly called the honour, or excellency of Jacob, 
Psal. xvii. 4, Ezek. xxiv. 21. 

Therefore will I deliver up the city, &e.] I will deliver up 
Samaria first, and then Jerusalem, into the hands of their 
enemies. 

Ver. 9. If there remain ten men in one house, that they 
shall die.| 'Those that escape the hands of the enemy shall 
dic by the pestilence. (Compare Ezek. v.12.) © 

Ver. 10. And a man’s uncle [or near kinsman] shall take 
him up.) His nearest kinsman must be forced to perform 
the last office for him, and carry him to his burial. 

And [or] he that burns him to bring out the bones out of 
the house.| And is equivalent to or here. (Sec Noldius, 
p. 271.) The undertakers of the funeral first burnt the body, 
in order to carry out the remaining bones to be buried. It 
was usual to burn the bodies of kings and great persons 
with odours and spices: (see Jer. xxxiv. 5. 2 Chron. xvi. 
14.) and it may be, they might use the same custom in this 
case for fear of infection. 

And shall say to him that is by the sides of the house {in 
or near the house], Is there any more with thee?] Alive or 
dead. 

Then shall he say, Hold thy sohacioly for we may not make 
mention of the name of the Lord.) Silence best becemes 
such astonishing calamities: or, It is to no purpose to call 
upon God, or to implere his help in our afflictions. An 
expression betokening despair, joined with impenitency : 
like that of Joram, 2 Kings yi. 33. What should I wait for 
the. Lori any longer? 'The verb zacar, to remember, or 
make mention, when it is spoken of God, signifies his wor- 
ship, as Dr. Spencer observes, de Leg. Heb. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Ver. 11. He will smite the great house with breaches, and 
the little house with clefts.] People of all ranks, high and 
low, shall be sufferers in the common oe (Sce 
ili. 15.) 

Ver. 12. Shall horses run upon the rok? will one plough 
there with oxen? for ye have turned judgment into gall, and 
the fruit of righteousness into hemlock.) Your perverting 
of judgment, and thereby making oppression the seeming 
fruit or effect of righteousness, is as much the inverting 
the nature and order of things, as it would be to undertake 
to run a race upen a rock, or to cultivate it by ploughing 
or sowing there. The word rvosh, translated here and in 
other places gall, signifies a weed growing among corn, as 
bitter as wermweed: and laannath, rendered hemlock, is 
translated wormwood, v.77. and in other places. 

Ver. 13. Ye which rejoice in a thing of nought.) Ye pride 
yourselves in your own strength, which will stand you in no 
stead, without Ged’s blessing and assistance. 

And say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 
strength?| A horn is often used in Scripture for power, 
strength, or authority; the metaphor being taken from 
the horns of an ox or bullock, wherein his strength les. 
The boast of the Israelites seems chiefly grounded upon the 
success their king Jeroboam the Second had in restoring 
the ancient dominion of Israel, and recovering it from the 
Syrians, who had brought them very low. (See 2 Kings xiii. 
3.7. Xiv. 25.) 

Ver. 14. But, behold, Iwill raise up a nation against you 
—and they shall afflict you from the entering in of Itemath, 
to the river of the wilderness.] The prophet means the Assy- 
rians, who should afilict them from one end of the land 'unte 
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the other. The entering in of Hemath was the northern 
boundary of their country, (see the note upon ver. 2.) and 
the river of the wilderness is the same with the river of 
Egypt, Gen. xv. 18. Josh. xv. 47. 1 Kings viii. 65. Isa. 
xxvii. 12. which arises out of Mount Paran, and is the 
southermost bound of Judea. It is called the sea of the 
plain, as our interpretation renders it, Deut. iii. 17. or the 
sea of the, wilderness, as it is translated here; the original 
word Arabah heing the same in both places. 


°-= 


CHAP. VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


By three several visions God represents to Amos the 
judgments he is bringing upon Israel, which are miti- 
gated by the intereession of the prophet; who being ac- 
cused of sedition by Amaziah the priest of Beth-el to 
king Jeroboam, he denounces judgment against Amaziah 
and his family. 


Ver. iE formed grasshoppers in the beginning of the 
shooting up of the latter growth.| Most commentators-sup- 
pose this vision to denote the invasion of Pul king of As- 
syria, mentioned 2 Kings xv.19. But this and the follow- 
ing calamities may as probahly relate to those tumults 
and commotions which happened after Jeroboam’s death, 
during an anarchy which lasted eleven years, from that 
time till his son’s settlement on the throne, as appears by 
comparing the times of the kings of Israel and Judah. This 
was cutting Israel short, after they had begun to flourish 
again under the prosperous reign of Jeroboam, and so 
might fitly be represented by the grasshoppers devouring 
the latter or second growth of the grass. 

Tt was the latter growth after the king's mowings.] The 
first crop of grass was set apart for the use of the king’s 
stables. 

Ver. 2. By whom shall Jacob arise? for he is small.| If 
thou suffer these calamities to proceed to extremity, by 
what means shall the small remains of the riches and 
strength of the kingdom be rescued from utter destruction ? 
Some translate the words, Who shall rise up, or ‘stand for 
Jacob? hut the interrogative pronoun mi, who, may stand 
for bemi, by whom; as it does, Isa. li. 19. 

Ver. 3. The Lord repented for this, &c.] The Lord was 
pleased to hearken to my earnest supplication, and to pro- 
mise, that the threatened judgment should not proceed to 
an utter destruction of the whole kingdom. 

Ver. 4. The Lord God called to contend by fire, which 
devoured the great deep, and did eat up a part.| This repre- 
sents a sorer judgment than the former, and in the opinion 
of most expositors denotes the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, who carried a great part of ‘Israel away 
captive, (2 Kings xv. 29.) and so was properly represented 
by a raging fire, which consumed the sea by turning it into 
vapours, and then devoured a great part of the land. 

Ver. 7,8. The Lord stood by a wall made by a plumb- 
line, &c.] God’s judgments are sometimes represented by a 
line and a plummet, to denote that they are measured out by 
the exactest rules of justice. (See 2 Kings xxi. 13. Isa. 
xxvill. 17.) The instruments which are designed for build- 
ing are sometimes used to mark out those places which are 
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to be pulled down or destroyed. (See 2 Sam. viii. 2. Isa. 
xxxiy. 11. Lam. ii. 8.) The vision imports, that as God 
formerly built up his people, he would now pluck them 
down and destroy them. (See Jer. i. 10. xxxi. 28.) 

Ver. 8. Iwill not again pass by them any more.) I will 

not any longer pass over their transgressions. (Compare 
viii. 2. Micah vii. 18.) Or, I will not pass through them to 
destroy them any more, (see v.17.) because I will do it 
once for all. (Compare Nahum i.9.) — 
- Ver.9. And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate.| 
The altar and grove at Beer-sheha, where Isaac dwelt and 
built an altar, (Gen. xxvi. 25. xlvi. 1.) This place was af- 
terward abused to idolatry. (See the note upon v. 5.) 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste.] 'The 

places set apart for idolatrous worship: such were Beth-el, 
Gilgal, and Beer-sheba. ‘(Sce iii. 14. v. 5.) The word sanc- 
tuary is used for an idolatrous temple, Isa. xvi. 12. 
. And Iwill rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword.| This was fulfilled when Shallum conspired against 
Zechariah the son of Jeroboam, and slew him, (2 Kings 
xv. 10.) who was the last of that family who reigned. 

Ver. 10. Then Amaziah, the priest of Beth-el, sent to Je- 
roboam.| This was a priest, not of the tribe of Levi, but 
such a one as those were, whom Jeroboan, the first of that 
name, had consecrated to perform the idolatrous service at 
Beth-el. (See J Kings xii. 31.) : 

Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house 
of Israel.) i.e. In an open and barefaced manner. He tra- 
duces the prophet as a stirrer up of sedition: the same 
crime was objected to Jeremiah, Jer. xxvi. 9, 10. to Christ, 
Luke xxiii. 2. and to St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 5. 

The land is not able to bear all his words.] The friends 
of the government cannot patiently hear them, and the ene- 
mies of it will take advantage from them to make some 
disturbance. 

Ver. 11. For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword.| This was a plain perverting of the prophet’s words; 
for he did not prophesy against the king himself, but against 
his family or posterity. 

Ver. 12. O thou seer, go, flee thee. away into the land of 
Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there.| There thou 
mayest find better encouragement and reception, than thou 
art like to do here. | 

Ver. 13. For it is the king’s chapel, and it is the king's 
court.| Beth-el is the place where the king performs his re- 
ligious worship in person, and often resides there with his 
court, that he may the better attend upon the service per- 
formed at this place. (See I Kings xiii. 1.) 

Ver. 14. Then answered Amos—Iwas no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet's son.] I was not a prophet by profession, 
nor bred up in the schools of the prophets, as those usually 
were who took that office upon them. (See 2 Kings ii. 5, 


&e. iv. 38. vil.) 


But I was a herdman.| A herdman, or a husbandman, 
is spoken of as an employment not consistent with that of 
a prophet, Zech. xiii. 5. exeept where there is an extraor- 
dinary call. 

And a gatherer of sycamore fruit.] One that gafhered a 
sort of wild fig, by some called an Egyptian fig. They that 
gathered it opened the skin, that the fruit might ripen the 
sooner: so the LX-X. interpret the Hebrew word boles, 
kviGwv ovxdpiva, opening the sycamore fruit: which agrees 
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with Pliny’s aceount of onseniag this stan 
lib. xiii. cap. 7.) 

Ver. 16. Drop not thy word against the Wejies of Isaac.] 
The verb hittith, to drop, signifies in its primary sense to 
instil doctrine or instruction by casy and gentle degrees: 
(sce Deut. xxxii. 2.) from thence it comes to denote pro- 
phecy, being one sort of instruction accompanied with 
exhortation. See Ezek. xxi. 2. Micahii. 6. where the word 
is translated prophesy by our English interpreters. The 
house of Isaac may be taken in the same sense with the high 
places of Isaac, ver. 9. meaning Beer-sheba: or it may be 
equivalent to Jacob or Isracl, in which sense most exposi- 
tors understand it. 

Ver.17. Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city.] When 
Beth-el shall be taken by the Assyrians, (sec Hos. x. 5, 6.) 
the soldiers shall abuse thy wife, and treat her as a common 
harlot. (Compare Isa. xiii. 16. Lam. y. 11. Zech. xiv. 2.) 


(Nat. Hist. 
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| 


And this shall befal her as a punishment of her idolatry, | 


which is spiritual whoredom. (Sce Hos. iv. 13.) 

Thy land shall be divided by line.] Among the Assyrians: 
in the division of land it was customary to mark out every 
one’s share by aline. (See Psal. Ixxviii. 55.) 

And thou shalt die in a polluted land.| Thou shalt be 
carried captive out of thine own country, and die-in a land 
where the inhabitants are idolaters, and where it will be 
impossible to converse without committing legal pollu- 
tions. (Sec Ezek. iv. 13. Hos. ix. 3.) 


CHAP. VIII. 


ARGUMENT. | 

The prophet by a fourth vision gives notice of the cer- 

_ tainty and nearness of the destruction of the ten tribes: 
he rcproves them for oppression, and foretells that the 
sun shall be darkened by an eclipse upon their solemn 
festivals, which shall turn their present joy into mourn- 
ing, and shall be esteemed a prognostication of more 

' dismal calamities to come; amongst which a famine 
of God’s word here threatened may be estcemed the 
greatest. 


Ver. 1, 2. Beno tp, a basket of summer fruit—Then 
said the Lord unto me, An end is come upon my people of 
Israel.) The hasket of ripe summer fruit, which Amos saw 
in a vision, was to denote that Israel’s sins were now ripe 
for judgment; as the time of judgment is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by a harvest or a vintage. (See Joel iti. 18. ) The 
two Hebrew words, kacks, summer fruit, and kets, an end, 
have an affinity in their sound: such paronomasias are to 
be found in other texts of Scripture. (Sec Isa. xxiv. 17. 
Jer. i.11,12.) Many instances of this kind are to be found; 
Micah i. 10, &c. 

Iwill not again pass by them any more.) See vii. 8. 

Ver. 3. And the songs of the temple shail be howlings in 
that day.| The songs or hymns sung in the temple at 
Beth-el, shall be turned into howlings or lamentations. 
(See v. 23.) This may rclate to the time when the golden calf 
was catricd away byShalmaneser. (Compare Hos. x. 5, 6.) 

There shall be many dead bodies on that day: they shail 
cast them forth with silence.] 'The Assyrians (see ver. 8.) 
will make such a slaughter among the people, that there 
will be no opportunity of using public mournings or la- 
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mentations at their funcrals, as was usual in other cases; 
but their friends will hurry them to théir graves with as 
much silence and privacy as they can. (Compare Jer. 
xxii. 18.) 

Ver. 4. Hear this, O ye that sera dieneid up the nebtly.] Or, 
Trample upon them. (Sce the note on ii. 7.) 

Ver. 5. When will the new moon be gone, &c.) This was 
one of their, solemn feasts, the use of which they retained 
with their idolatrous worship. (See ver. 10.) 

Making the ephah small, and the shekel great, &c.| The 
ephah was the measure wherewith they sold, containing 
about one of our bushels: this they made smaller than the 
just standard. The shekel was the money they received for 
the price of their goods: and by falsifying the balances, 
when they weighed it, they diminished its just value, and 
demandcd a greater price for their goods. So both ways 
they overreached those that dealt with them. (See Micah 
vi. 11.) 

| Ver. 6. That we may buy the poor for silver, &c.}) Who 
must be forced to sell themselves to us for slaves, to 
satisfy the debts they owe tous. (See ii. 6.) 

Yea, and seli the refuse of the wheat.) The traders by 
these deceitful arts made corn so dear, that people wero 
glad to buy the worst of it, and such as was not fit to 
make bread. 

Ver. 7. The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, 
&c.| By himself, who is truly the glory of Jacob, or Israel, 
(see Psal. Ixviii. 34.) whatever other excellency or ad- 
vantage they may make the subject of their glory. (See 
vi. 8.) 

I will never forget any of their works.] God is said to 
remember men’s sins, when he punisheth them. (See Hos. 
vili. 13. ix. 9. Isa. xliii. 25. Jer. xxxi. 34.) 

Ver. 8. And it shall rise up wholly like a flood, &c.) Or 

a river. The LXX. with a very small alteration in the 
licbrew points, give a plainer sense of the words thus: 
Destruction shall rise up like a flood: the calamity of a 
hostile invasion by the Assyrians shall be like an inunda- 
tion, which in a short time overruns a whole country. 
(Compare Isa. viii. 7, 8. Jer. xlvi. 8. Dan. ix. 26.) 
_ And it shall be cast out and drowned, as by the flood of 
Egypt.) Or rather, The river of Egypt. The inhabitants of 
the land shall be cast out df their possessions, or the land 
itself shall be swallowed up, as Egypt is by the inundation 
of the river Nile. To this sense the Chaldee paraphrase 
expounds the place: He shail make a king come against tt 
(the land] with a numerous army like a flood, and he shall 
drive out the inhabitants thereof, and [the land itself] shall 
be drowned, as when the flood of Egypt [overflows]. 

Ver. 9. I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I 
will darken the earth in the clear day.) Calamitous times 
are expressed by the failing of the light of the sun, and the 
day’s being overspread with darkness. (See Isa. xiii. 10. 
lix. 9, 10. Jer. xv.9. Job v.14. xxii. 11.) But Archbishop 


‘Usher hath observed in his Aunals, ad A. M. 3213, that 


about eleven years after the time when Amos prophesied, 

there were two great eclipses of the sun, one at the feast of 
tabernacles, the other at the time of the Passov er: so the 
text may probably be understood of that darkness; which, 

to be sure, was looked upon as ominous, and gaye men 
more than ordinary apprehensions by falling out upon 
these so!emn festivals: which if they were not celebrated 
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with such solemnity among the ten tribes, as they were in 
Judea, where the temple was situate, yet were observed 
by many of the Israelites, according to the traditions they 
had received from their fathers. (See ver. 5. of this igs: 
ter, and iv. 5.) 

Ver. 10. And Iwill eral your feasts into mourning. | God 
commanded the Jews to celebrate their festivals with joy and 
gladness: (see Deut. xii. 7. 12. xvii. 14, 15. ) which it would 
be impossible for them to do under such melancholy cir- 
cumstances and prognostications of the Divine displeasure. 

And all your songs into lamentations.] 'There were par- 
ticular psalms and hymns that used to be sung at the Pass- 
over, and other great festivals. (See Lightfoot’s Temple- 
Service, chap. 13, 14. 16. and Dr. Hammond upon Matt. 
xxvi. 30.) 

And I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, and bald- 
ness upon every head.) See Isa. xv. 2. Jer. xlvill. 37. ravi 
vii. 18. 

And the end thereof as a bitter day.] Those feasts, how- 
ever begun in joy, shall end in bitterness; and the calami- 
ties which follow them shall still increase the sorrow. — 

Ver. 11. I will send.a famine upon the land, not a famine 
of bread, but of hearing the word of the Lord.] Jtwas usual 
among the Jews to resort to the prophets for counsel under 
any difficulty. (See ii. 11. Ezek. xiv. 7. xx. 1.) Amos tells 
them, that in a little time ‘there will be no prophets for them 
to consult; and this shall be a just punishment for their 
despising their former prophets, and their instructions. 
This was fulfilled upon the whole nation at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity: (sec 2 Sam. ii. 9. Psal. Ixxiv. 9. 
Ezck. vii. 26.) and after their return from captivity they 
had no succession of prophets from the time of Malachi till 
the coming of Christ. (See 1 Macc. iv. 46. ix. 27.) 

Ver. 12. And they shall wander from sea to sea.] From 


the sea or lake of Sodom, called the eastern sea, to the: 


Mediterranean, which lay upon the western coasts, 
Joel ii. 20.) 

And from the north even to the east.) The prophet omits 
naming the south; because the idolaters, to whom he directs 
his discourse, would choose to inquire any where, rather 
than of the true. prophets of the Lord, (see 1 Kings xxii. 
7. 2 Kings iii. 11.) who dwelt in the tribe of Judah,that was 
situated in the southern parts of the nation. 


(See 


a. a a 


Ver. 13. In thut day shall the fair virgins and the young | 
men faint for thirst.) They who are in the bloom of their | 


youth and in the strength of their age shall faint and be 
dispirited, like those that want necessary refreshment. 
(Compare Jer. xviii. 18.) A place that wants the neces- 
saries for life, is expressed by a dry and thirsty land. (Psal. 
Ixiil. 1. Ezek. xix. 18.) 

Ver. 14. They that swear by the sin of Samaria.| The 
calf set up at Beth-el by Jeroboam, who committed a great 
sin in so doing, and made Israel to sin. (1 Kings xii. 30. 
xiv. 16. compare Micah i. 5.) Swearing is a solemn invo- 
cation of the name of God, and, as such, a proper part of 
Divine worship: (see Deut. vi. 13. x. ne :) aad therefore 
ought not to be given to an idol. : 

And the manner [or way] of Beer-sheba liveth.) The 
LXX. render it, The god of Beer-sheba liveth, expressing 
the sense rather than the words. The way or manner sig- 
nifies the same with the way of worship: in this sense it is 
probably taken, Hos. x. 13. and the phrase is often used 
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so in the Acts; particularly xix. 23. xxiv. 14. Herc it is 
taken metonymically for the god or object of their-worship. 
Beer-sheba was a place noted for idolatry, as hath been 
observed upon v. 5. 


CHAP. IX. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet seeth a fifth vision, representing the final de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel; but he concludes his 
prophecy.with promises of restoring the kingdom of 
David, and the Jewish nation, under the Messias, when 
the church shall be enlarged by the gentiles coming in 
to it. 


Ver. 1. d. SAW the Lord standing. upon the altar.) This 
may most probably be understood of the altar at Beth-el. 
(Compare iii. 14.) God’s standing upon the altar, may like- 
wise denote the destruction of the idolaters themselves, 
as so many victims slain to atone the Divine vengeance. 
(Compare Ezek. ix. 2. xxxix. 17. Isa. xxxiv. 6.) This ap- 
pearance of God was, by a visible and glorious light; com- 
monly called the Schechinah by the Jewish writers; con- 
cerning wh‘ch the reader may consult Archbishop Tenison’s 
treatise of Idolatry, chap. 14. 

Smite the lintel of the door, that the posts may shake,} 
This denotes the approaching ruin of that idolatrous tem- 


ple, which should put an end to the worship performed 


there. (See viii. 3.) The altar of burnt-offerings probably 
stood near the outward door of the temple, as it did at 
Jerusalem. 

And Iwill cut then in the head, all of them; and I will © 
slay the last [or residue] of them with the sword.] I will 
give them a mortal wound, (compare Psal. Ixviii. 21. Isa. 
li. 9. Habak. iii: 13.) so that there shall be no residue or 
remainder left to escape. (Compare Ezek. xxiii. 25.) 

.' He that fleeth of them shall not flee away, &c.] See il. 14. 

Ver. 2. Though they dig into hell, thence shall nune hand 
take them, &c.] ‘Though they hide themselves in the deepest 
holes or caverns of the earth, (see Isa. ii. 19.) or take re- 
fuge in the highest fortresses, they shall not peaipa my 
bt dare 

Ver.3. Though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel.) 
There were great caves formed by nature.in the tops of 
some Sinsntelincs wlicre men uscd to secure themselves in 
the time of danger. Such was the cave in a mountain in 
the wilderness of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiii. 14. (See the note 
upon Ezek. xxxiii. 27. and Dr. Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii. 

p. 88.) 

Though they be hid fr om my sight in the bottom of the sea, 
thence will I command a serpent, and he shall bite. them.) 
The word ‘serpent is usual for a water-animal, Isa. xxvii. 
1. and is joined there with leviathan and tannin, which last 
word signifies, nota dragon, as it is translated; but a whale. 
In like manner the word 2ahash, used here, may signily 
some carnivorous fish. 

Ver. 4. And if they go into captivity before their enemies, 
thence will I command the sword, aud it shall slay them.] 
The same judgment is denounced against them, Lev. xxv. 
33. Deut. xxviii. 65. compare likewise Ezek. v. 13. 

Ver.5. And [or, for] the Lord of hosts touchcth the land, 
and it shail melt.) The least token of God’s displeasure 
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will put tho whole frame of nature out of order. (Com- | 
pare Isa. Ixii: 1. 3, Micah i. 4. Habak. iii. 10.) And 


when God's hand is visibly stretched out against a land, or 
people, they become altogether dispirited; the stoutest 
men lose their courage; (see ii. 16.) their hearts failing 
them for fear, and out of a dreadful expectation of the 
miseries which are coming upon them. 

And it [this calamity] ‘shall rise up wholly like a flood, 
and [they that dwell in the land] shall be drowned, as by 
the flood of Eg ypt.| See viii. 8. 

Ver. 6. It is he that buildeth his stories in the heavens.] 
An awful description of God’s irresistible power, discover- 
ing itself in the works of the creation, particularly in his 
appointing several regions of the air, as so many apart- 
ments that Iead to the highest heavens, the seat of his 
own glory. (See Psal. civ. 3.) 

And hath founded his troop in the earth.] The old Eng- 
lish translation hath rendered the sense very perspicuously 
thus: And hath laid the foundation of his glube of elements 
in the earth. The word agudah, troop, signifies: the col- 
lection of elements and other creatures, which furnish the 
earth, expressed by the word isaba, the host, Gen. ii. 1. 
The Chaldce paraphrase expresses the sense thus: It is he 
that hath placed the Schechinah or tabernacle of his glory 
in the height above, and made his church glorious wpou 
earth. 

He that calleth for the waters of the sea, &c.] Seev. 8. 

Ver. 7. Are you not as the children of the Ethiopians to 
me?| Are ye not under a curse, as the Ethiopians, the 
posterity of Ham, were, (sce Gen. ix. 35.) by reason of your 
multiplied sins and apostacies? Cushi, or Cushim, often 
sienifies the Arabians, but it is sometimes: understood of 
the Ethiopians, properly so called, as hath been observed. 
in the notes upon Jer. xiii. 23. 

Have I not brought up the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt? and the Philistines from Caphtor?| You 
may think my former kindness in delivering you out of the 
Egyptian ‘bondage, and giving you the land of Canaan, 
obliges me still to continue your protector. But I have 
shewed the like favour to other nations, particularly to the 
Philistines, who had their original from Caphtor,. and 
afterward dispossessed the old inhabitants of Palestine, 
and dwelt in their stead;'(see Deut. ii. 23. and the note 
upon Jer. xlvii. 4.) and yet against these very Philistines 
I have denounced my judgments for their sins. (Sce the 
forementioned place of Jeremy, and i. 8. of this prophecy.) 

And the Syrians from Kir?) Some copies of our English 
Bible read Assyrians, but it is a mistake of the print; the 
more correct editions read Syrians, which answers the He- 
brew Aram. Some understand the words of the new co- 
lonics which Tiglath-pileser transplanted from Kir, and 
placed in Syria in the room of the native Syrians, whom he 
had carried captive to Kir. (See i.5.) Butit may be un- 
derstood of some more ancient removal of the Syrians from 
Kir, not clsewhere taken notice of. 

Ver.8. Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the 
sinful kingdom, &c.] Sec ver. 4. 

Saving that Iwill not utterly destroy the house of Jacob.) 
God still promises to preserve a remnant in the midst of 
his heaviest judgments, that he may perform to them the 
promises he made to their fathers. (See Jer. xxx. 11. Jocl 
ii, 32. Rom. xi. 28, 29.) 
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Ver. 9. I will sift the house of Israel among all nations, 
like as corn is sifted in a sieve.| I will mingle or scatter the 


Israelites among all nations, just as good and bad grain 


are mingled in a sieve; but will so order it, that none of the 
good grain shall be lost, or fall to the ground. (Compare 
Matt. iii. 12.) 

Ver. 10. All the sinners of my people shall die by the 
sword.] They shall be cut off by some judgment sent from 
God. (Sec the note upon Zech: xi. 17.) 

Which say, The evil shall not overtake us, nor prevent us.) 
Who indulge themselves in thcir camal security, without 
any apprehension or dread of the Divine judgments de- 
nounced against them. (Compare vi. 3.) 

Ver. 11. In that day.] When 1 come to make a remark- 
able difference between the good and the bad, (ver.9.) The 
phrase denotes. some extraordinary time or season, pre- 
fixed by God, for restoring the good estate of his people 
the Jews, or bestowing great blessings upon the world. 
(See the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) ‘The sense of it is expressed 
by Mera raira, afterward, Acts xv. 16. which phrase is equi- 
valent to the last days, Joel ii. 28. which, both Jews and 
Christians expound of the days of the Messias. 

Will I raise up the tabernacle of David which is fallen 


down, &c.] At that time I will restore the kingdom to the 


house and family of David, in the person of the Messias, 
so often styled in the pretihats the seed or offspring of Da- 
vid, and known by that title among the Jews of our Savi- 
ours age. (See Matt. xii. 23. xx. 30. xxi. 9.) And whereas 
that family had been, for several. years before his coming, 
reduced to a mean and. obscure condition, (see Micah. v. 2; 
Luke i. 48. 52.). it shall now recover its ancient splendour 
and dignity. The tabernacle of David is.an expression met 
with but twice in Scripture, here and Isa. xvi. 5. It may 
allude to his having been a shepherd, and dwelling in 
tents, before he was advanced to a kingdom, but since that 
reduced in his family to as low a condition as it was in,at 
first: but I conceive the phrase does mystically denoto the 
church, whereof the Messiah, here foretold, was to be the 
head; which is elsewhere styled God’s tabernacle, as being 
a place of his especial residence, as the tabernacle in the 
wilderness was. (See Ley. xxvi. 11. Ezek. xxvii. 17..com- 
pared with Rev.xxi. 3.) Tobit understood this text of 
the days of the Messiah, xiii. 10. where he exhorts Zien to 
praise God that his tabernacle may again be built in her. 

Ver. 12. That they may possess the remnant of Edom, 
and of all the heathen that arecalied by my name.) [If we 
follow the English translation, the words foretell the same 
event which ‘is foretold by Obadiah, ver. 19. of his pro- 
phecy; and by Balaam, Numb. xxiv.18.] The words in 
the Hebrew are capable of another translation, thus: The 
remnant of Edom, and of ail the heathen that are (or shall 
be) called by my name, may possess me, the Lord : i. ¢, that 
both those of Edom, which are near neighbours, but fierce 
enemies to the Jews, (see the notes upon Isa. xi. 14.) as 
well as the other gentiles which were afar off, may he made 
subjects to the kingdom of David, now again erected. 
This sense of the text is.followed by the LXX. and ap- 
proved by Lud. de Dicu, and our learned Dr. Pocock, in 
order to reconcile the Greck translation with the original. 
(See Dr. Pocock’s Not. Miscell. cap. 4. p. 46.) 

But others suppose the LX.X. read, with a small aliera-« 
tion from the present Hebrew,. yidreshu, seek,. tor yireshu, 
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possess; and that instead of the particle eth, they read othr, 
me,; and, lastly, instead of Edom, they read Adam, these 


two words differing only in their points, which are gene- ; 


rally acknowledged to be of a much later date than the 
original. 


fence of the ancient Prophecies, p. 168. 

"Ver. 13. Behold, the dar ys come, that the ploughman shall 
overtake the #eaper, &c.} As the prophecy in the foregoing 
verse was to commence from the coming of Christ, but not 
to reccive its utmost completion till the fulness both of 
Jews and gentiles come in to the church; so this and the 
following verses ought to be understood of the happy State 
of the millenninm, which may be supposed to begin after 
the Jews arc restored to their.country. (Compare Joel iii. 
18.) “Then the text says, The ploughman shall overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soweth seed: 
‘where the sense would be clearer if the words were trans- 
‘lated, The ploughman shall meet the reaper, &c. So the 
Chaldee and Septuagint understand the place: to the same 
sense the word niggash is often translated in the Greek: 
and then the words import, that there should be such an in- 
‘crease of the fruits of the carth, that as soon as the harvest 
is got in, it will be time to plough for the next year, which 
Was not usual in those hot countries, where the corn was 
ripe early in the summer, in the month of May or June at 
farthest. And in the like manner, the vintage should be so 
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plentiful, that whereas it used to begin in August, it should 
not be over till the seed-time, the earliest season of which 
was November. 

And the mountains shall drop with sweet wine, andallthe . 


| hills shall melt. t. e. Shall flow down with wine or milk. 
For the fuller explaining the text, I shall refer the reader — 
to the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield’s learned ey | 


(See the note on Joel iti. 18.) The Chaldee paraphrase, 
the Septuagint, and Vulgar Latin, understand the Hebrew 


| verb, translated melt, of being cultivated, the stony ground 


being made softer by ploughing and manuring. The pro- 
phets sometimes describe the days of the Messias in the 
same.terms the poets do the golden age. (See Psal. lxxii. 
16. Isa. xxxv.1.xli. 19. lv. 13. Hos. ii. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 14. And Iwill bring again the captivity of my peo- 
ple Isvael.| 1 will restore them to their own country, and 
settle them init. (See the following verse, and the note 
upon Ezek. xxviii. 25.) 

And they: shall build .the waste cities; and inhabit thein, 
&c.] Compare Isa. Ixi. 4. Ezek. xxxvi. 38.36. This and 
the following part of the verse contain a promise to them, 
that they shall enjoy the fruits of their labours, in upposi- 


tion to that curse denounced against them, v.11. Deut. 


xxvili. 30. that they should wnated houses, and not dwell in . 
them. (Compare Isa. lxv.2 

Ver. 15. And I will en them in thetr land, and they 
shall no more be pulled up out of their land.| They shall 
dwell in it secure from any annoyance of enemies. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxiii. 6. xxxii. 41. Ezek. xxxiv. 28, Joel iii. 20. 
Micah iv. 4. Zeph. iii. 13.) 








OBADIAH. 


osc 


PREFACE. 


——afa— 


Gnortivs, Huetius (in his Demonstratio Evangelica), 
and Dr. Lightfoot (in his Harmony of the Old Testament), 
are of opinion, that Obadiah was contemporary with the 
elder prophets, Hosea, Joel, and Amos: the reason they 
chiefly allege is, that the compilers of the Old Testament 
canon had a regard to the order of time in their placing the 
minor Prophets. But this reason seems to be of little 
force, since we find that Jonah is placed the fifth in order, 
nay, the sixth in the Greek copies, who was confessedly 
ancienter than any of those that are placed before him. 
The more probable opinion is, that Obadiah prophesied 
about the time of the taking of Je erusalem: and thereupon, 
in foretelling the destruction of Edom, he uses several ex- 
pressions which Jeremiah had done before him, speaking 
upon that subject. (Compare Obad. ver. 1. 8. with Jer. 
xlix. 9. 14—16.) Ezekiel agrees with Jeremiah and Oba- 
diah, in assigning the same reason for the judgments 
threatened against the Edomites, viz. their insulting over 


the Jews in the time of their wee 3 
xxxv. 5, &c.) 

Archbishop’ Usher, in: his A ein ad A. M. 3419. sup- 
poses this prophecy to have been fulfilled about five years 
after the taking of Jerusalem. 


(See Ezek. xxv. 12. 








ARGUMENT. 


The prophet, after having denounced utter destruction 
upon Edom for their unnatural enmity against the Jews, 
foretells their restoration, and flourishing state in “4 
latter times. 


Ver. 1. Wr have heard a rumour from the Lord, and an 
ambassador is sent among the heathen [or nations], ‘&c.] 
The prophets sometimes represent Almighty God as sum- 
moning armies, and setting them in array ofbattle, against 
those people he designs to destroy. (Sco Jer. li. 27, 28.) 
And here, according to the custom of earthly princes, he is 
described as sending ainbassadors to invite the nations to 
join in a confederacy against tho Idumeans. . (Compare 
2A2 
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Jer. xlix. 14.) The words are the same in both places, 
only what Jeremiah speaks in the singular number is ex- 
pressed here in the plural, to intimate that Obadiah had re- 
ceived the same commission from God which was signified 
to Jeremiah before. 

Ver. 2. I have made thee small among the heathen [or 
nations], &c.}] Thou art contemptible in the sight of the 
Chaldeans and their confederates, who think they can ea- 
sily subdue thee. This verse and the two following are 
almost word for word the same with the fifteenth and six- 
teenth verses of the forty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah. 

Ver. 8. The pride of thy heart hath deceived thee, O thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, &c.] Thou valuest 
thyself too much upon the strength of thy situation, being 
placed among rocks which thon thinkest inaccessible by 
the enemy. St. Jerome, who dwelt in that neighbourhood, 
observes upon the place, that the Idumeans dwelt i in caves 
dug out of the rocks. (See likewise Numb. xxxiv. 3, 4. 
2 Kings xiv. 7.) 

Ver. 4. Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, [sce the 
note upon Jer. xlix. 16.] and though thou set thy nest among 
the stars, &c.| Upon the highest mountains, that scem to 
reach up to heaven. (Compare Isa. xiv. 14, 15. Jer. hi. 
53.’ Amosix. 2. Habak. ii. 9.) 

Ver. 5. If thieves come to thee, if robbers by night, &c.] 
See Jer. xlix. 9. 

Ver. 6. How are his hidden things sought up!| Those 
treasures and riches which he took all possible care to 
conceal, that they might not be discovered by the enemy. 
(See Jer. xlix. 10.) 

Ver. 7. All the men of thy confederacy have brought thee 
even to thy borders.] The confederates marched out with 
thee till they came to the borders of thy country, and then 
they treachcrously joined with the enemy's forces, 

They that ate thy bread have laid a wound under thee.) 
Those that were maintained at thy cost, as thine allies have 
given thee a sccret blow, which thou wast not aware of. 

Ibid. and Ver. 8. Thereisno understanding in him. Shall I 
not in that day—even destroy the wise men out of Edom, &c.] 
These two sentences contain the same sense; and instruct 
us, that when God designs a people for destruction, he de- 
prives them of that discretion and foresight which is neces- 
sary for the due management of their affairs. (Sec Isa. 
xix. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 9. And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dis- 
mayed, &c.| A panic fear shall seize those that were remark- 
able for their courage. (Compare Deut. xxviii. 25. Isa. 
xix. 16. Jer. 1. 37. Amos ii. 16. Nahum iii. 13.) Teman 
was one of the chief provinces or cities of Idumea, called 
so from Teman, Esau’s grandson. (See Jer. xlix. 7. Amos 
i, 12.) 

Ver. 10. For thy violence against thy brother Jacob 
shame shall cover thee.| The prophet uses the expression, 
Thy brother Jacob, in allusion to Esau’s animosity against 
his brother, (Gen. xxvii. 41.) ‘Thesame reason is assigned 
in other prophets for God’s displeasure against the Edom- 
ites. (Sec the note upon Amos i. 11.) 

And thou shalt be cut off for ever.] The Nabatheans 
drove the Edomites out of their ancient habitations, since 
called Arabia Petraea; which country they could never af- 
terward recover. (See Ezek. xxxv. 9. Mal. i. 3, 4. Dr. 
Prideaux, par. ii. ad A. C. 165.) 
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Ver. 11. In the day that strangers carried away captive his 
forces, &e.] When Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, thon didst join with the enemy. (See Psal. cxxxvii.) 

And cast lots upon Jerusalem.| What captives fell to the 
share of each of the commanders. (See the note upon 
Joel iii. 3.) 

Ver. 12, But thou shouldest not have looked on the day 
of thy brother.| Thou oughtest not to have taken pleasure 
at the sight of thy brother’s calamity. So the expression of 
looking upon an enemy, signifies the beholding his fall with 
Satisfaction, Psal. liv. 7. lix. 10. xcii. 10. cxii. 8. Our 
translators render it in those places, See my desire wee 
mine enemies. (Compare Micah iv. LI. vii. 10.) 

The day of thy brother.] The day of his calamity, as it is 
expressed ver. 13. (Compare Psal. xxxvii.13. cxxxvii. 7.) 

In the day that he became a stranger.| When he was 
driven from his own inheritance, and went yeah into a 
strange land. - 

Wor: 14. Neither shouldest thou have ditiderred up those 
that did remain.| Or, Shut up those, as the margin reads. 
The word signifies, to shut up all the ways of escaping to 
the conquered, in order to take them and deliver them up 
to the cnemy. (See Psal. xxxi.8.) So the Greek word 
which answers it is taken, Gal. iii. 23. SuyxexAcopévor tie 
tiv péddoveay tlarw aroxoAvgOivar, which should be trans- 
lated, not shut up, but delivered over to the faith, which 
should afterward be revealed: just as a schoolmaster de- 
livers up his scholar when he comes to age; as the com- 
parison there follows. 

Ver. 15. For the day of the Lord is near wpon all the 
heathens.| If judgment begin at the house of God, we may 
certainly conclude, that they who are more professedly 
wicked shall not escape. (Compare Jer. xxv. 15. 29. xix. 
12. 1 Pet. iv.17.) 

As thou hast done it shall be done unto thee.| Others shall] 
rejoice at thy calamities, as thou hast insulted over theirs. 
As thou hast spoiled and plundered thy neighbours, thou 
shalt be served thyself. (See Ezek. xxxv. 15. Hab. ii. 8.) 

Ver. 16. For as ye have drunk upon my holy mountain, 
so shall all the heathen drink continually, &c.| Since ye, O 
my people, have drunk the cup of my wrath, which has been 
executed upon you in Mount Zion (see ver. 17.) and at Je- 
rusalem, where my name was placed; there is no reason 
that those who are strangers and foreigners to my name 
and worship should expect to be excused. (See the note 
upon ver. 15.) 

- The prophet speaks of the Jews here, as already under a 
state of captivity; as they actually were, before this pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. 

God’s judgments are commonly represented by a cup of 
intoxicating liquors. (See the note upon Jer. xxv. 15.) 

And they ‘shall beas though they had not been.| They shall 
be utterly destroyed. (Compare Ezck. xxvi. 21.) 

Ver. 17. But upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance.| This 
was remarkably verified at the first preaching of the gospel, 
when God’s law came forth from Zion : (Isa. ii. 8. Joel ii. 82. 
Psal. cx. 2.) and there shall be another completion of it, at 
the restoration of the Jewish nation, which is spoken of in 
this and the following verses. 

And there shall be holiness.| See Joc! iii. 17. 

Ver. 18. And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the. 
house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble.| 
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The Jews, when they are restored to their own land, shall 
devour all their enemies that shall give them any disturb- 
ance there. (See Isa. xi. 14. xxxi. 9. Jocl iii. 19. Micah 
v. 8.. Zech. xii. 6. Ezek. xxxviii. 14. 23.) 

Ver. 19. And they of the south shall possess the mount of 
Esau.] They that dwell in the southern parts of Judea shall 
possess the mountainous country of Edom, (see Mal. i. 3.) 
elsewhere called Mount Seir. (See Ezek. xxxv. 2,3.) The 
tribe of Judah, which inhabited the southern part of Judea, 
bordered uponsEdom. (See Josh. xv. 21.) Here it is fore- 
told they should enlarge their borders that way. 

And they of the plain, the Philistines.] The plain lay lower, 
and was better watered, than the south part of Judea, and 
it lay towards the Philistines’ country. (See Josh. xv. 33. 
45. and the note upon Zech. vii. 7.) These were likewise 
ill neighbours to the Jews, whom they should at last con- 
quer, and possess their land, as the prophct here foretells. 
(Compare Zeph. ii. 7.) 

And they shail possess the land of Ephraim, and the fields 
of Samaria.) ‘The prophet speaks of those places as pos- 
sessed by idolaters, for so they were in his time; viz. that 
‘colony which the king of Assyria settled there, who served 
their own idols, together with the god of the land, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24.33. So the words import the conquest, of the 
Jews over their idolatrous neighbours. (See the note upon 
ver. 18.) 

And Benjamin shall possess Gilead.] Benjamin, although 
one of the smallest tribes, shall enlarge bis borders as far 
as the land of Gilead beyond Jordan. 

Ver. 20. And the captivity of this host of the children of 
Israel shall possess that of the Canaaznttes, even unto Zare- 
phath.| The ten tribes, when they shall return from their 
captivity, shall possess all the country where the Canaanites 
formerly lived, even unto Zarephath, or Sarepta, a city near 
Sidon, in the northern borders of Judea, 1 Kings xvii. 9. 
The Canaanites, properly so called, were ancient inhabit- 
ants of that district. (See Judg. 1.32, 33. Matt. xv. 21, 22.) 

And the captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, 
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shall possess the cities of the south.| Dr. Lightfoot, in his 


 Chorographical Notes upon St. Luke, chap. ii. supposes 


Sepharad to be a part of the country of Edom; and ex- 
plains the text of the Jews who were captives in Edom, 
that they should possess the cities of the south that lay 
near that country. (See the beginning of the nineteenth 
verse.) Others translate the sentence thus, The captivity 
of Jerusalem shall possess that which is in Sepharad, and 
the cities of the south. Inthe former part of the verse the 
prophet mentioned the resettlement of the ten tribes after 
their restoration: here he mentions that of Judah, under 
the name of Jerusalem. Israe] and Judah are commonly 
joined together, as equally sharers in the general restora- 
tion of that nation. (See the note upon Jer. iii. 18.) Of the 
latter itis here foretold, that they should possess the coun- 
try called Sepharad. If that word be taken as an appel- 
lative, it signifies a border, and may denote that part of 
Arabia which bordereth upon the south of Judea, or the 
cities of the south, here mentioned. 

Ver. 21. And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to: 
judge the Mount of Esau.) By saviours may be understood: 
the leaders of the Jews, who.shall fight their battles, and 
vanquish their enemies, denoted by the inhabitants of 
Mount Esau. In this sense the word saviour is taken, 
Judg. ni. 9. Isa. xix. 20. Or we may understand the 
word in a spiritual sense, for the preachers of salvation, 
whose office it is to convert unbelievers and aliens to the 
coumonwealth of Israel. (Compare ver. 17. and Amos ix. 
22.) Instead of saviours, the LX X. with a small altera- 
tion of the Hebrew points, read, those that are saved, or 
escape: the same with the remnant often mentioned in the. 
prophets, and particularly Joel ii. 82. (See the note upon 
that place.) 

And the kingdom shall be the Lord’s.| This will be ful- 
filled when the four monarchies are destroyed, and thestone. 
which smote the image becomes a great mountain and fills 
the whole earth. (See Dan. ii. 35. 44. vii. 14. 27. Zech. 
xiv. 9. Zeph. iii. 9. Rev. ix. 15.) 
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PREFACE. 


ee 


J ONAH was the ancientest of all the prophets whose 
writings are preserved in Scripture canon. Bishop Lloyd, 
in his Chronological Tables, supposed him to have prophe- 
sied in the latter end of Jehu’s, or the beginning of Jehoa- 
haz’s reign; at which time the kingdom of Israe] was 
brought very low by the oppressions of Hazacl, king of 
Syria. (2 Kings xiii. 22.) This might be a proper reason 
for Jonah to foretell the success which Jehoahaz’s grand- 
son, Jcroboam, should have in restoring the coasts of Israel; 


2 Kings xiv. 25. He was of Gath-hepher, a town in the 
tribe of Zehulun, (Josh. xix. 13.) not far from Sephorim, or 
Dio-ceesarea, as St. Jerome informs us in his Commentary 
upon Jonah: who adds, that Jonah’s sepulchre was shewed 
there in his time. This town was situate in Galilee, and so 
confntes that observation of the pharisees, that out of Ga- 
lilee there did arise no prophet, John vii. 52. He was sent 
to Nineveh, to denounce destruction to that city, within 
forty days’ time, if they repented not. But they complying 
with the summons of the prophet, God deferred the exe- 
cuting his judgments till the increase of their iniquities 
made them ripe for destruction, about one hundred and 
fifty years afterward; as.we shall see more particularly, 


| when we come to explain the prophecy of Nahum. 


CHAP. I. 


. ARGUMENT, . 
Jonah, being sent by God to Nineveh, flecth to Tarshish, 
meets with a tempest, is thrown into the sea, and swal- 
lowed by a fish. 


Ver. 1. N OW the word of the Lord came unto Jonah.] 
The Hebrew reads, And the word of the Lord: it is usual 
in that language to begin a discourse, or a writing, with the 
particle And. (See the note upon Ezck. i. 1.) 

Ver. 2. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city.] Sec in. 3. 

For ‘their wickedness is come up before me.| The cry of 
their wickedness is come up before me; asthe LXX. express 
the sense. (See Gen. xviii. 20. James v. 4. Rev. xviii. 5.) 
For this cause heinous offences are called crying sins. 

Ver. 3. But Jonah rose up [or went away: sec Gen. xxv. 
34. Numb. xxiv. 25.] fo flee unto Tarshish from the presence 
of the Lord.| We might think that that impulse which 
wrought in the prophets might not exert itself but in the 
land of Judea: or he might go away out of a sudden fear, 
as our first parents hid themselves from the presence of God 
among the trees of the garden, Gen. iii. 8. It is certain that 
Jonah, in his sedate thoughts, acknowledged God’s omni- 
presence. (Sec tbe ninth verse of this chapter, and ii. 2.) 

And he found a ship going to Tarshish.| Learned men 
suppose that there were several places of that name noted 
for trade; one in Spain, another in India: and this might 
‘probably bein Cilicia. Ships of Tarshish generally signify 
any: trading or merchant-ships. (Sce the note upon Isa. ii. 
16.) The reason of Jonah’s unwillingness to undertake the 
delivery of the Divine Car RS. shall be considered in the 
note upon iv. 2. -- 

Ver. 5. Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every 
man unto his god.| To thcir several idols, as being hea- 
thens, and ignorant of the true God. 

But Jonah was gone down into the sides of the ship.| Into 
a cabin in one of the sides of the ship. So we read that 
Jephthah was buried in the cities of Gilead, Judg. xii. 7. 
where our interpreters rightly express the sense,.tn one of 
the cities of Gilead. 

Ver. 7. Come, and let us cast lots.| This was a usual 
method of referring things to the appointment or discovery 
of Providence. (See 1 Sam. x. 20, 21. xiv. 42. 44. Prov. 
xvi. 33. Acts i. 26.) 

Ver. 9. I fear the Lord God of heaven.\| Or rather, Jeho- 
vah, the God of heaven ; Jehovah being the peculiar name 
of the true God, by which he was distinguished from those 
who had the names of gods and lords among the heathen. 

Ver. 10. Why hast thou done this?] You have been guilty 
of great-profanation to disobey his command, whom your- 
selfacknowledge to be Lord and Maker of all things. 

Ver. ll. For the sea wrought, and was tempestuous.] The. 
Hebrew reads, The sea went, and was tempestuous, i.e. grew 
more and more tempestuous, as our margin reads. We find 
the same phrase, Exod. xix. 19. The trumpet waxed louder 


and louder ; where .it is in the Hebrew, The trumpet was: 


going and strengthening. 

Ver. 14, Wherefore they cried uiito the Lord.| They were 
convinced by the account Jonah gave of himself, that the 
God whom he worshipped (ver. 9.) had. brought this tem- 
pest upon them: so thcy made thcir petitions to him. 


A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. II. 


Let us not perish for this man’s life.| For exposing this 
man’s life to incvitable danger; since it is done out of ex- 
treme necessity to save ourselves, and by his own desire. 

Ver. 16. Then the men feared the Lord exceedingly.) They 
were convinced of the powcr and greatness of that God 
whom Jonah worshipped; which appeared both in raising 
this storm, and so suddenly laying it. 

And offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, and made vows.| The 
words may be translated to a plaincr sensc, thus, And offered 
sacrifice unto the Lord, that is, they made vows to do it as 
soon as they had opportunity. The copulative particle vau 
is sometimes used by way of explication; as hath been ob- 
served in the note upon Isa. li. 19. (See Noldius, p. 280.) 
This sense suits best here. 

Ver. 17. Now the Lord had prepared a great fish to swal- 
low up Jonah.| Naturalists give an account of some sorts 
of fish which are large enough to swallow a man; particu- 
larly the canis charcarias, or dog-fish, called by some writers 
lamia. (See Bochart. de Animal. lib. v. cap. 12.) 

And Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and 
three nights.| The Hebrew language hath no one word to 
express what we calla natural day ; so what the Grecks 
express by Nuy@iueoov, they denote by a day and a night. 
Therefore the space of time, consisting of one whole revo- 
lution of twenty-four hours, and part of two others, is fitly — 
expressed in that language, by three days and three nights. 
Such a spacc of time our Lord lay in the grave; and we 
may from thence conclude, that Jonah, who was an emi- 
nent figure of him in this particular, was no longer in the 
fish’s belly. . 


CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 


It contains the prayer of Jonah, when he was in the fish’s 
belly ; and his deliverance from thence. 


Ver. 1. Turn Jonah prayed unto the Lord out of the 
fish’s belly.) Those devout thoughts which he had at that 
time, he afterward digested into the following prayer; and 
added.a thanksgiving for his deliverance at the end of it. 
So several of David’s Psalms were probably composed 
after his trouble was over; but ina manner suitable to the 
thoughts he had at the time of his affliction, and with a 
erateful sense of God’s mercies for his deliverance out of 
it. (See Psal. liv. cxx.) 

Ver. 2. Out of the belly of hell cried I.| The word sheol 
signifies the state of the dead. (See the note on Isa. xiv. 9.) 
So it may most properly be rendered the grave here, as the 
margin reads: the belly of the fish was to Jonah instcad of 
a grave. 

Ver.4. Then I said, Tam cast out of thy sight: yet I will look 
again towards thy holy temple.| My first apprehensions were, 


| that as I had justly forfeited thy favour by my disobedi- 


ence; so thon wouldest cast me out of thy protection: (sec 
ver. 7. and compare Psal. xxxi. 22.) yet, upon recollecting 
mysclf, I thought it my duty not to despair of thy mercy, 
but direct my prayer towards thy heavenly habitation. 
(See ver. 7.) 

Ver. 5. The waters compassed me even to the soul.| When 
I was thrown into the sea, I thought myself just ready to 
be drowned. (Compare Psal. ]xix. 1.) 


CHAP. II1.] 


Ver. 6. I went down to the bottom of the mountains, &c.] 
I went down to the bottom of the sea, where the fonndations 
of the mountains lie. (See Psal. xxiv. 2.) I found myself 
enclosed on every side, so that I had no prospect of de- 
liverance. 

Ver. 7. My prayer came in unio thee, into thy holy temple. | 
My prayer reached unto heaven, the place of thy peculiar 
residence. (See Psal. xi. 4. xviii. 6. cii. 19. Micahi. 2. 
Habak. ii. 20.) 

Ver. 8. They that observe lying vanities forsake their own 
mercy.) They that seek to or trust in idols, often called by 
the names of vanity and lies, (see Psal. xxxi. 6. Jer. x. 8. 
xvi. 19.) forsake him who alone is able to shew mercy to 
them, and preserve them in the time of danger. 

Ver. 9. But Iwill sacrifice to thee with the voice of thanks- 
giving ; I will pay that which I have vowed.] I will offer to 
thee those thanks which I solemnly promised to pay in the 
time of my trouble, and which will be as acceptable to 
thee as the fattest sacrifices of slain beasts. (See Psal. 
1. 14. exv. 17, 18. Hos. xiv. 2.) 

Ver. 10. And the Lord spake unto the fish, &c.] God’s 
almighty power is represented in Scripture as bringing 
things to pass by his bare will and command. (See Gen. 
i. 3. ‘Rom. iv. 17. ) Huetius (Demonst. Evang. prop. iv.) 
supposes, that Jonahi’s deliverance from the whale’s belly 
gave occasion to the Greek story of Arion, who, after he 
was cast into the sea, was conveyed by a dolphin to the 
port of Corinth. 


CHAP. If. 


ARGUMENT. 
Jonah is sent again to the Ninevites, and préacheth to 
them with good success. 


Ver. 8. N OW Nineveh was an exceeding great city, of 


three days’ journey.| 'The Hebrew reads, A city great to 


God; so the mountains of God are the same with great 
mountains, Psal. xxxvi./6. and the cedars of Godare traus- 
lated goodly cedars, Psal. 1xxx. 10. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us, that Nineveh was four hun- 
dred and eighty furlongs in compass, which makes sixty 
of our miles: (see Dr. Pridecaux, ad A. C. 612.) so that 
it was bigger than. Babylon; which, according to his ac- 
count, was but forty-eight. Diodorus’s account agrees 
with the description the prophet gives us, that it was three 
days journey in compass: twenty miles was a day’s journey 
in common coniputation for a foot-traveller. (See Casau- 
bon’s notes upon Strabo, lib. i. p. 35.) 

Ver.4. Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.]| 
God was pleased to allow them suflicient time to repent, 
and give some proof of their reformation. The copies of 
the LX X. read, three days: it is no easy matter to guess 
at the occasion of the mistake, although Js. Vossius is will- 
ing to believe that this was the original reading. (Sce his 
book de LXX. Interp. cap. 23.) Some copies of Justin 
Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, (p. 316. edit. Lond.) read 
Jorty-three days; but that number is probably owing to the 
copiers, who joined the two readings of the Llebrew and 
LX X. together. 

Ver. 5. So the people of Nineveh believed God, &c.] 
The fame of the wonderful works God had wrought for 
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the Jews, was spread over the eastern parts of the world. 
This might make the Ninevites hearken to a man ‘of that 
nation, that came to them as sent by God: and it is likely 
that he gave them an account of the miraculous circum- 
stances which attended his own mission. But without 
question, a sense of their own guilt, and their deserving 


| whatever punishment Heaven could inflict, was a principal 
reason that moved them to have a regard for his message. 


And by the men of Nineveh’s repenting at the preaching of 


| Jonas, God designed to upbraid the stubbornness of. his 


own people, and shame them, as it were, into repentance, 
for fear the men of N ineveh should rise up in judgment 
against them; as our Saviour speaks of the FarGCHtes | in his 
own time, Matt. xii. 4]. 

Ver. 6.. For word came unto the king of Nineveh. ] Arch- | 
bishop Usher, in his Annals, ad A. M. 3238. supposes this 
prince to have been Pul the king of Assyria, Nineveh 
being then the capital city of that empire; who afterward 
invaded the kingdom of Israel, in the days of Menahem; 
(2 Kings xv. 19.) it being very agreeable to the methods of 
Providence, to make use of a heathen king that was peni- 
tent, to punish the impenitency of God’s own people, Israel. 

And he arose from his throne, and laid aside his robe 
From him.] He laid aside all his state, and put on the habit 
of a penitent. | 

Ver. 7. Let neither man nor beast—taste any thing.] Such 
general shows of sorrow add to the solemnity of the humi- 
liation, and may be proper to work upon men’s minds, and 
bring them to a true contrition. 

“Ver. 8. But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth. ] 
The covering horses and mules with sackcloth adds to the 
solemnity of a funeral ; in like manner, their mournful garb 
was an affecting circumstance in this public sorrow and 
humiliation. 

Let them cry mightily unto God ; yea, let them turn every 
one from his evil way, and from the violence that ‘is in thetr 
hands. Natural religion instructed them, that their earnest 
prayers, without true amendment, would not avail them be- 
fore God: nor would their repentance be thought ‘sincere, 
unless they restored to the true owners what they had 
gained by violence and injustice. 

Ver. 9. Who can tell if God will turn and repent ?] Com- 
pare Joel ii.14. 2Sam. xii. 22. Even wicked men, upon their 
repentance,.are apt.to conceive hopes of obtaining mercy. 

Ver. 10. And God repented of the evil which he said he 
would do unto them; and he did it not.) According to the 
general deelaration he hath made of his will in this case 
Jer. xviii. 1. therefore the threatenings of temporal evils 


are to be understood conditionally; viz. unless the execu- 


.tion of them is suspended by men’s repentance. 


CHAP. IV. 


| | ARGUMENT. 
Jonah repining at God’s mercy in sparing the Ninevites, is 
reproved by the type and figure of the gourd. 


Ver. 1. B UT it displeased Jonah exceedingly, &c.] God’s 
merey in sparing the Ninevites was very displeasing to 
Jonah; and. he expressed a great impatience under it, lest 
he should be esteemed a false prophet, and treated ‘as such. 
Ver. 2. And he prayed unto the Lord, and said, &c.] We 
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uttered his complaint in his prayers to God, wherein he 
pleaded an excuse for his disobedience to God's first 
commands. : 

Therefore I fled into Tarshish, &c.] This made me un- 
willing to go upon this message to the Ninevites, because 
I knew by the declaration thon madest to Moses, (Exod. 
xxxiy.6.) and by several instances of thy mercy, that thou 
dost not always execute the punishments thou threatenest 
against sinners. 

Ver. 8. Therefore now, O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my 
life from me, &c.] I had rather die, than live under the im- 
putation of being a false prophet. Josephus (Antiq. lib. 
xiii. cap. 19.) tells a story parallel to this, concerning onc 
Judas, an Essence, who had foretold that Antigonus should 
be murdered on a certain day at Straton’s Tower, which 
was another name for the town of Caesarea. On the very 
same day he saw this Antigonus in the temple, at which he 
fell into a great passion, and wished himself dead: but 
before the day was over, he received news that Antigonus 
was slain just under that tower of the palace in Jerusalem, 
which was called Straton’s ‘Tower. 

Ver. 5. So Jonah went out of the city.] The words should 
have been translated, Now Jonah had gone out of the city: 
for the particulars related in the foregoing verses happened 
after his departing out of the city, and sitting somewhere 
in view of it, expecting some extraordinary judgment 
should come upon it: but being disappointed, he broke 
out into that expostulation with God already mentioned. 

And sat on the east side of the city.]| Probably in some 
solitary place, where he might not be discovered, and 
which did not lic in the way towards his own country, but 
quite opposite to it: so that if the Ninevites had a mind to 
have pursued him, they might not apprehend him. 

Ver. 6. And God prepared a gourd, &c.} What sort of 
plant or shrub this should be, was a question hefore St. Je- 
rome’s time, as appears by his commentary upon the place. 
He translates it ivy, not that he thought it meant so, but 
in compliance, as he tells us, with some ancient inter- 
preters; although the Septuagint, and all the ancient ver- 
sions, agree in translating it a gourd. 

That it might be a shadow over his head, and deliver him 
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(CHAP. I. 


from his grief.) From the burning heat of the sun, which 
stil! added to his former grief and vexation; the booth 
which he made at first being withered by the heat. 

Ver. 8. When the sun did arise, God prepared a vehe- 
ment east wind; and the sun did beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he fainted, &c.) The winds in the hot countries are 
oftentimes more suffocating than the heat of the sun, when 
they blow from the sandy deserts; and they make the sun- 
beams give a more intense heat. The word charishith, ve- 
hement, signifies likewise silent, as it is translated in the 
margin. Taking it in that sense, it denotes such a wind, 
as causes a small motion in the air, and makes it sultry hot. 

Ver. 9. Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd?] Dost 
thou think fit to persist in thine impatience, notwithstanding 
the punishment I have sent upon thee for thy former guilt 
in this kind? 

I do well to be angry, even unto death.) I have just canse 
to be angry, even to that degree as to wish myself dead. 
The prophet here records his own impatience, without 
concealing any circumstance ofit, as Moses and other holy 
writers have done. 

Ver. 10. Thou hast had pity on the gourd, &c.} Thou 
wast concemed at the loss of that short-lived plant. 

Ver. 11. And should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city.] ‘The lives of so many thousand men are much more 
valuable than that of a single plant. 

Wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their left.] i.e. 
Infants, who know neither good nor evil, as it is expressed, 
Deut. i. 39. Isa. vii. 15.16. If we compute these at a 
fifth part of the inhabitants of Nineveh, the whole sum 
will amount to six hundred thousand inhabitants; which 
are as few as can well be supposed to live in a city of such 
large dimensions. 

And also much cattle?] God’s providence extends its. 
care to beasts, as well as men: (see Psal. xxxvi. 6. civ. 
27, 28.) so he is willing to spare them, as well as the 
more noble parts of the creation. 

This reason seems to have silenced Jonah’s complaints, 
and made him sensible of his fault, in repining at God’s 
mercies. 





MIC A H. 


PREFACE. 


i) ee 


Tue Prophet Micah was probably of Judah, because 


he reckons the time of his prophesying by the reigns of 
the kings of Judah. He is called the Morasthite here, and 
Jer. xxvi. 18. from the place of his nativity, Morasthi, 
which St. Jerome distinguishes from Mareshah, mentioned 


i. 15. though ho places them both in the tribe of Judah. 
(Lib. de Locis Hebr.) 


CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet begins with an awful description of God’s 
coming to execute his judgments, first upon Samaria, 
and then upon Jerusalem. . F 


Ver. 1. Tue word of the Lord that came to Micah 


concerning Samaria and Jerusalem.] Concerning both the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, whereof Samaria and Jeru- 
salem were the metropoles. 


CHAP. 1.] 
Ver. 2 


its inhabitants. A form of speech ‘bespeaking men’s at- 
tention. (See Deut. xxxii. 1. Isa. 4. 2.) The prophets 
sometimes address their speech to inanimate things, to up- 
braid the stupidity of men. (See below, vi. 1, 2. Ezek. vi. 2.) 

And let the Lord be witness against you.| I call him to 
witness, that I have forewarned you of ‘the judgments that 
hang over your heads, unless you ‘speedily repent. And 
he himself will become a witness against you, and con- 
vince you-of your sins, in such a manner, that you shall 
not be able ‘to deny the ean (Compare Psal. 1. 7. 
Mal. iii. 5.) 

The Lord from his holy temple.) From heaven his holy 
habitation. (See the following verse,.and the-note upon 
Jonah ii. 7.) 

Ver. 3. For, behold, the Lord cometh out of his place.] 
God is described as coming from heaven to judgment, be- 
cause of the visible effects of his ae and presence =p 
earth. (See Isa. xxvi. 21.) © 

And he will come down, and -tread upon the: high places 
of the earth.) When he comes to execute his judgments, 
he will subdue places of the greatest strength, and bring 
down the men of the highest rank. (See Amos iv. 18.) 

Ver. 4. And the mountains ‘shall be molten under him, 
and the valleys shall be cleft, &c.] An allusion to God’s 
coming upon Mount Sinai, when thunder and lightning 
shook the mountain, and violent rains, which accompanied 
this tempest, made the hills look as ‘if they were melted 
down. (Compare Judg. iv. 4, 5. Psal. Ixviii. 8. xcvii. 5. 
Isa. Ixiv. 1, 2. Habak. iii.6.9, 10.) Orthe words may be 
referred to the general judgment, of which all particular 
judgments are an carmest; when the heavens and the 
earth shall be dissolved at ods appearing. ‘(Compare 
Nahum i. 5. Isa..li. 6.) 

Ver. 5. What is the ‘transgression of Jacob? is it not 
Samaria?| Where is the chief cause of Jacob’s or Israel’s 
sin and apostacy? Is it not in Samaria, the chief seat of 
that kingdom, the residence of the king and his princes, 
who have sct up the idolatry of the golden calves, and 
made it the established religion of the-kingdom? 

And what are the high places of Judah? are they not Jeru- 
salem ?] Doth not the idolatrous worship, practised in the 
high places, receive its chief encouragement from Ahaz, 
and the great men that join with him in that idolatry? 
(Sce 2 Kings xvi. 4.) _ 

Ver. 6. -Therefore I will inake Samaria as a heap of the 
jreld, and as plantings of a vineyard.) It shall -be turned 
into a heap of ruins. (Compare iii. 12. 2 Kings xix. 25. 
Nehem. iv. 2.) It shall be reduced into such heaps of 
stones as are ‘laid up together in ‘a field ‘lately ploughed, 
or a vineyard newly planted, after the stones have been 
gathered ‘out of it. (Compare Isa. vy. 2. Hos. xii. 11.) 
The Vulgar Latin translates the sentence thus: I will make 
Samaria as a heap of stonesin:a field, when a vineyard 
is planted. 

And Twili pour down ‘the stones thereof into the valley, 
and I will discover the foundations thereof.| Samaria stood 
upon a hill; (1 Kings xvi. 24.) so, when it was demolished, 
many stones would fall down from the high-and stately 
buildings into the valley beneath, and leave the’ founda- 


tions naked and bare. (Compare Jer. li. 25.) 
VOL. IY. 
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, Hear, all ye people; and hearken, O earth, and all | 
that therein is.| Or, Hearken, O land [of Israel], and all 


‘orcrocodile. 
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Ver. 7. All the hires thereof shall be burnt with fire.] 3. e. 
The city shall be :destroyed ; all its wealth and substance 


- Shall be consumed in the fire ; the increase of which they 


looked upon as so many rewards of their idolatry. (Sec 
Hos. ii. 5.12.) - 

For she gathered it of the hire of a harlot, and it shall 
return to the hire of a harlot.| She imagines that she 
gaineth her wealth as a reward of her idolatry, and it shall 
return or be made a prey to idolatrous Assyrians. No- 
thing ‘is more abominable than the hire of a harlot, im- 
plying two great wickednesses, covetousness and impurity. 
(See Deut: xxiii. 18.) 

Ver. 8. Therefore I will wail and howl ; Iwill go stripped 
and naked.| I will sympathize with the calamities of my 
countrymen. (Compare fsa. xxii. 4. Jer. iv. 19.) I will 


put on the habit and dress of mourners, whose custom it 


was to go without their upper garments; or with those they 
wore, rent and torn. This will fitly denote the naked con- 
dition to which the ten tribes will be reduced by their ene- 
mies. (See Isa. xx. 2—4. and the notes therc.) . 

I will make a wailing like the dragons.| 'The word tannin 
is often translated a dragon by our interpreters; but it 
signifies most commonly some great fish, such as a whale, 
(See the note upon Isa. xxvii. 1. Ezek. xxix. 
3.) Itseems to be taken for a Jand-animal here, as Dr. 
Pocock observes upon the place; and so it is taken Lam.. 
iv. 3. where our English reads, The sea-monsters draw out 
the breast, they give suck to their young ones: but the text. 
must be understood of a Jand-animal, sea-monsters having 
no breasts. 

And mourning as the owls.) Compare J ” xxx. 29. Psal. 
cii. 6. Bochart (de Animal. lib. ii. cap. 14.) thinks the 
word translated owls signifies properly an ostrich. Itis 
rencrally supposed, that the Hebrew yaanih is derived 
from the loud noise this bird maketh. 'The LX X. trans- 
late it here by Tepivec, sirens ; by which Vossius under- 
stands a sort of wasp or hornet, of a melancholy note ; 
which kind never goes in swarms, but wanders about in 
a solitary manner. (See his Dissert. de Orac. Sibyl. 
cap. 13.) 

Ver. 9. For her wound is incurable ; it is come to Judah: 
he ts come to the gate of my people, even fo Jerusalem.| The 
captivity and desolation of the ten tribes can neither be 
prevented, because they persist in their impenitence; nor 
can any relicf be applied to it, because it will end in their 
utter destruction. And one aggravating circumstance af- 
tends it, that it is the forerunner of those cvils ‘which 
will befal Judah and Jerusalem ; whose gates Sennacherib 
shall attempt to besiege, with a design to make himscilf 
master of that city and the kingdom. (See 2 Kings xviil. 
17. 2 Chron. xxxii. 2. compare ver. 12. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 10. Declare tt not in Gath.] The words are taken 
out of David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
i. 20. This manner of speech does not imply, in either 
place, that such ill tidings could be concealed; but only ex- 
presseth the prophet’s concern, lest the ‘Philistines should 
take occasion from thence to rejoice over the calamities of 
his people. 

In the house of Aphrah roll thyself in the dust.] Or, Wal- 


low in the ashes ; as was commonly practised in times of 


great mourning. (See Esther iv. 3. Jer. vi. 20.) The word 
Aphrah significs dust; and ‘the prophet, it is likely, puts 
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it here for Ophrah, a town in the tribe of Benjamin; that 
the name may better suit their present condition. 

Ver. 11. Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir, hav- 
ing thy shame naked.) Or, Thy nakedness uncovered. Tlie 
word Saphir imports a fair and delightful habitation, 
and denotes cither Samaria or Jerusalem. The prophet 
threatens the inhabitants of that place, that they shall go 
into captivity in a way very unsuitable to their former 
softness and luxury ; even without so much as a covering 
to hide their nakedness. (Sce Isa. iii. 17. xIvii. 2, 3. and 
the notes therc.) 

The inhabitant of Zaanan came not forth in the mourn- 
ing of Beth-ezel.| The inhabitants of Zaanan were so much 
concerned to provide for their own security, that they took 
no notice of the mournful condition of their neighbour: so 
Beth-ezel significs. Grotius supposes Zaanan to denote 
Zion, and Beth-ezel to signify Beth-el, called here by an- 
other name, importing the house of separation, according 
to his interpretation; because it was the principal seat of 
idolatrous worship. 

He shall receive from you his standing.| The inhabitant 
of Zaanan may make a conjecture of his own strength or 
condition, whether he is like to stand or fall by the fate 
which he sces doth befal the people of Beth-ezel. 

Ver. 12. For the inhabitant of Maroth waited carefully 
for good; but evil came down, &c.] The words may be 
bettcr translated, Although the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
for good ; yet evil, &c. So the particle kz is translated when 
it is repeated i in the middle of the sentence, as it is here. 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) By Maroth, which significs bitterness, 


or trouble, Grotius understands Ramoth: there were seve-., 


ral Ramahs, expressed sometimes by Ramoth, in the plural 
number; one in Mount Ephraim, 1 Sam. i. 1. another in 
the tribe.of Benjamin near Beth-Ichem, Jer. xxx1. 15. 

But evil came down from the Lord unto the gate of Jeru- 
salem.| Such a calamity as stopped not at Ramah, but 
reached even to Jerusalem; those two places being not far 
asunder. (See Judg. xix. 10.13.) 

Ver. 13. O inhabitants of Lachish, bind the chariot to 
the swift beast.| In order to flee from the approaching ene- 
my. lLachish was one of the first cities that Sennacherib 
besieged, when he invaded Judea, (2 Kings xviii. 18, 14.) 

She was the beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion ; for 
the transgressious of Israel were found in her.| She was the 
first among the cities of Judah which practised those idola- 
tries, which the kings and people of Israel had begun. 

Ver. 14. Therefore shalt thou give presents to Moresheth- 
gath.| Either to defend thee against the enemy, or to reccive 
thee under their protection. Moresheth-gath was probably 
a place that once belonged to Gath of tho Philistines. 

The houses of Achzib shall be a lie unto the kings of Is- 
rael.| Achzib signifies a lic. There is a town ef that namc 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, mentioned Josh. xv. 44. 
This place the prophet foretells will answer its name, and 
disappoint the -kings of Israel that depended upon its 
strength and assistance. {See 2 Chron. xxi. 2. xxviii. 19.] 
Israel is sometimes used for Judah: (see below, iii. 9, 10.) 
so it may probably be taken here, and ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. Yet I will bring an heir to thee, O inhabitant of 
Mareshah.| This is another town belonging to Judah, men- 
tioned Josh. xv. 44. The name signifies an inheritance: 
so the prophet, by way of allusion, foretells that a new heir 
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shall come and take possession of it, viz. a conquering 
enemy. 

He shall come to Adullam, the glory of Israel.) The ene- 
my shall enlarge his conquests even to Adullam, one of the 
fronticr cities of Judah, fortificd by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. 
xi. 7. Isracl is put here for Judah, as in the foregoing 
verse. The margin reads, The glory of Israel shall come 
to Adullam: 7. e. the great and honourable men shall be 
foreed to hide themselves from their cnemies, in the cave 
of Adullam, as David did when he ficd from Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 1. 

This may relate to the great depredations which Pekah 
king of Israel, in conjunction with Rezin king of Syria, 
made in the kingdom of Judah, in the reign of Ahaz. (See 
2 Chron. xxviii. 5.8.) 

Ver. 16, Make thee bald, and poll thee [or, shave thy hair] 
for thy delicate children; for they are gone into captivity 
Srom thee.) Cutting the hair, or shaving it close, were ‘cx- 
pressions of mourning and lamentation, anciently used 
among most nations. (See Job i. 20. Jer. vi. 29. Amos 
viii. 10. and the notes upon Isa. xv. 2.) 

Enlarge thy baldness as an eagle. ] When she moults her 
feathers. 


CHAP. II. 


. _ ARGUMENT. 

The chapter begins with a reproof for the sins of oppres- 
sion, and contempt of God’s word, but concludes with 
the promise of a: restoration. Some learned men think 
that the reproofs of this chapter relate to the times of 
king Ahaz. 


Ver. 1. Wor to them that devise iniquity, and work evil 
upon their beds, &c.] Whose thoughts - are big with mis- 
chief, so that they contrive schemes of wickedness upon 
their beds, in order to put them in practice when they arise 
in the morning. (Compare Psal. xxxvi. 4.) 

Because it is in the power of their hand.| They make their 
strength the law of justice, according to the character given 
of such men, Wisd. ii. 11. 

Some take the Hebrew word El to signify God, whichis 
its most usual signification; in which sense the Vulgar 
Latin translates it, ““ Contra Deum est manus illorum;” 
their hand is against God. But the phrase in the original 
is used in the same sense in which our translatots under- 
stand it, Gen. xxxi. 29. Deut. xxviii. 32. 

Ver. 2. So they oppress a man and his house, even a man 
and his heritage.) They take from him both his house and 
his land. a 

Ver. 3. Behold, against this family do I devise an evil, 
&c.| As they devise mischief against others, so will I de- 
vise an evil against them, as a duc punishment for their sin. 
As they have unjustly deprived others of their inheritance, 
SO a conquering enemy shall dispossess them, and carry 
them into captivity. (Sce the following verse.) The word 
family is equivalent to people, as appears from Jer. i. 15.‘ 
compare viii. 3. x. 25. of that prophecy; where the families 
which have not called upon thy name, mean the same with 
the kingdoms that have not called upon thy name, Psa 
Ixxix. 6. 

Ver. 4. In that day shall one take up a parable cominet 
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you. ] A parable denotes a speech out of the ordinary way, 


as the Greek word Mapoufa imports, and illustrated with 


metaphors or rhetorical figures. (See Job xxvii. 1. Ezek. 
xx. 49. Hahak. ii. 1.) So speaking in parables (for so the 
words should be translated) is opposed to speaking plainly, 
John xvi. 25. 29. | 7 

And lament with a doleful lamentation.] The expression 
alludes to the lamentations made at funerals. (See the 
note upon Amos v. 1.) 

He hath changed the portion of my ‘people; how hath he 
removed it from me?| He hath removed his people out of 
their ancient inheritance, that portion which he himself had 
allotted them, and given it away to other owners. 

Turning away he hath divided our fields.) Turning us 
into captivity; or, as the margin reads, Instead of restoring 
us, he hath divided our lands among our enemies. 

Ver. 5d. Therefore thou shalt have none that shall cast a 
cord by lot in the congregation of the Lord.) Israel was the 
Lord’s people or congregation; (compare Deut. xxiii. 1, 
2.) they were the lot of his inheritance, (Deut: xxxii. 9.) and 
he divided their land among them by lot: but now they 
shall be utterly expelled out ‘of it, and sent captives into a 
foreign country. 

Ver. 6. Prophesy ye not, say they to sherk that repnity: ] 
They do not care to hear the prophets speak ungrateful 
truths. (See Isa. xxx. 10: Amos vii: 16.) The word is the 
same here which is used in that text of Amos. (See the 
note there.) ‘Say they, is understood by ‘a like a 
Nahum xi. 8. 

They shall not prophesy to ated that they shall not take 
shame.] Or rather, For they will not take shame. Itis to no 
purpose to prophesy to them, for they still persist in a 
shameless course of sin. (Compare Zech. iii. 5. Jer. vi. 15.) 
The latter part of the sentence may ‘be thus translated, 
Their shame shall not depart, or. be removed from them; 
i.e. God hath determined to bring that shame upon them 
which their sins deserve. 

Ver. 7. O thou that art named the house of Jacob.) ‘But 
dost not act suitably to the piety of thy father Jacob. 

Is the Spirit of the Lord straitened? are these his doings ? 
&e.] Is God’s hand or power shortened? (Compare Isa. 
lix. 1. Zech. iv. 6.) Are the judgments he brings upon you 
the genuine effects of his power and goodness? and not ra- 
ther such acts as your sins do in'a manner constrain him to 
exercise? as punishments are called his strange work, Isa. 
XXVili. 21. Certainly both his laws and the words delivered 
by his prophets would turn to your good, = you would 
obey them. 

Ver. 8. Even of late my people is risen up as an enemy.] 


This Dr. Wells refers to the invasion of Judah by Pekah, | 


and the devastations which followed uponit: (See 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 5. 8.) 
| Ye pull off the robe with the garment from them that pass 


by securely, &c.| Or; Ye take the robe from off the garment; 


so Noldius translates it; p. G11.: By the robe is meant the 
upper garment, called the cloak; Luke vi. 29. where the 
phrase seems to be taken from this place. The words im- 
port, that the Israclites invaded their countrymen of Judea, 
who had given them: no provocation, and were willing 
to five peaceably with them; and in a violent manner 
stripped them of all their substance, evcn to their wearing. 
apparel. 
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phesy unto thee for wine and strong drink: 
pears, both by his words and actions, that he doth not de- 
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Ver. 9. The: women of my people have ye cast out from 
their pleasant houses, &c.] This probably relates to the in- 
vasion just now mentioned, when the Israelites carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thousand, women, 
sons, and daughters, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8. 

From their children have ye taken away my glory for 
ever.| Ye have taken their children captive with a design 
to sell them to the heathen, (sce Joel iii. 6.) that they may 
be bred up in idolatry, and forfeit all their right to the pri- 
vileges of my temple and worship. The temple is called 
the beauty of holiness, Psal. xxix. 2. xevi. 9. where the 
word is the same which is here translated glory. Some 
understand the words of Pekah and Rezin’s design to set 
up another king in Judah, (see Isa. vii. 6.) not allied to 
the house of David, and thereby to defeat the promises 
made to that family, that the Messias should descend from 
thence, and withal deprive the posterity of the Jews of the 
most glorious part of God’s promises to them. 

Ver. 10. Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.| 
The prophet still directs his discourse to the Israelites that 
invaded Judea, and tells them, that as a just punishment 
for their oppressing and spoiling their brethren, they them- 
selves should be carried captive out of their land, where 
God had promised to give them pi A Deut. xii. 9. 
Psal. xev. 2.) 

Because it is polluted, it. shall destrot y you, even with a 
sore destruction.] The land, being polluted with your sins, 


shall spew you out, as it did its former inhabitants, the Ca- 


naanites, (Lev. xviii. 28.) 
Ver. 11. If a man walking in the spirit and falsehood.| 


Or, Of falsehood. Noldius gives several instances where 


the copulative particle supplies the place of the Pome 
case. (Sec his Concordance, p. 315.) 

I will prophesy unto thee of wine and strong drink ; he 
shall even be the prophet of this people.] If a prophet pre- 


‘tend to foretell all manner of plenty and prosperity, such 
‘a one shall be hearkened to by this people, though it be 
never so unlikely to come to pass. 


Such were those that 
prophesied of peace, whom Jeremiah reproves, vi. 14. viii. 
11. and spoke smooth things, to please their hearers, Isa. 
xxx. 10. The words may be thus translated; I will pro- 
z. €. if it ap- 


sign the serving God, but his own belly, as St. Paul speaks, 
Rom. xvi. 18. yet such a one shall be followed by those 
that love soothing teachers. (Compare iii. 5.) Wine and 
strong drink are often mentioned together; the latter may 
best be explained in the words of St. Jerome (Epist. 2.. 
ad Nepotianum): ‘“Sicera [lebreeo sermone omnis potio 
nuncupatur, quz inebriare potest, sive illa que frumento 
conficitur, sive pomorum succo; aut cum favi decoquuntur 
in dulcem potionem, aut paliveriim fructus exprimuntur 
in liquorem, coctisque frugibus aqua pinguior coloratur.” 
The Hebrew word Sheker signifies any strong drink, whether 
it be made with any sort of grain (like our malt), or with 


‘the juice of apples ; or when a sweet liquor is made by the 


infusion of honey, or when a juice is pressed out of the 
dates of thepalm-tree; or water hath a strength and colour 
added to it by the infusion of any other. fruit. 

Ver. 12. I will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of cheek tT 
will surely gather the rennant’ of Isracl.|- Here follows a 
promise of mercy, such as is often subjoined to the threat- 
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enings of impending judgments. This promise relates to 
the general restoration of the Jewish nation, which yet is 
here and elsewhere confined to that remnant, that shall 
escapc the punishments that will come upon the rebellious, 
(Sce the note upon iv. 7.) 

I will put them together as the sheep of Bozrah, &c.] God 
is often styled the Shepherd of Israel, and his care over his 
people is compared to that of a shepherd over his flock, 
when he gathers them inte the fold, and defends them from 
beasts of prey, while they are there. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 
10.) Bozrah is a noted place in Idumea, where there were 
large flocks of sheep. 

They shall make a noise by reason of the nstsiteae of 
men.] The noise a multitude makes both discevers their 
numbers, and is a sign of their being lively and in good 
condition. The words may be rendered, keeping close to 
the original, They shall increase with men: the same word 
in the Hebrew signifying both a noise and a muliztude. 
(Compare Ezek. xxxvi. 37.) 

Ver. 18. The breaker is come up before them.| He that 
shall break the bonds of their captivity, or break through 
all obstacles that hinder their return home. The word 
porets is usually understood in a bad sense, for a thief or a 
destroyer; but the context hcre determines it to a more 
favourable acceptation. To this sense the Vulgar Latin 
renders it, Pandeuns titer, He that opens the way. The Jewish 
commentators generally understand the breaker, and their 
King, that follows, of the same person, viz. the Messiah; as 
may be seen in Dr. Pocock upon the place. Bishop Pear- 
sen cites the words of Moses Hadarsan to the same pur- 
pose, in his Exposition of the sixth article of the Creed. 
The words seem parallel to that expression of Zechariah, 
(xii. 8.) As the angel of the Lord before them, or, at the 
head of them. (Sce the note there.) Some of the Jews, in- 
deed, with a little variation, expound their King of the 
Messiah, and the breaker of his forerunner Elijah; as Dr. 
Pececk observes, the Chaldee paraphrase translates it, 
Those that are saved ; as if the word were in a passive form. 

They have broken up, and have passed through the gate, 
and are gone out by it.) The expressions allude to a flock 
of sheep, who, as soon as a passage is opened for one to 
get out, do all of them follow. 

And their King shall pass before them, and lor, even] the 
Lord on the head of them.| The Messiah, who is beth their 
God and their King, (see the note upon Isa. vii. 14.) shall 
lead and conduct them as their captain and gencral. (Com- 
pare Isa. lii, 12. Hos. i.11.) 


CHAP. III. 


ARGUMENT. 
Both the princes and prophets of Judah are reproved for 
their sins, and the destruction of Jerusalem is foretold, 
as a punishment for these enormities. 


Ver. 1. Hrrar, O ye heads of Jacob, and ye princes of 
the house of Israel.| Israel stands for Judah here, as ap- 
pears by ver. 9,10. (See likewise, i. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 2,3. Who pluck off their skin from off them, &c.] 
Who exercise all manner of cruelty upon their inferiors, 
as if they were so many butchers cutting meat for the 
shambles. 
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Ver. 4. He well even hide his face from them at that time, 
as they have behaved themselves ill in their doings.] As they 
have shewed no pity to others, God will have no pity 
for them. 

‘Ver. 5. That bite with their teeth, and cry, Peace.] Though 
they speak smooth things, yet are no better than ravening 
wolves, and bring destruction upon those that are deluded 
by them. (Sce ii. 11.) 

And he that putteth not into their mouth, they even prepare 
war against him.] If.men will not still caress and main- 
tain them, they bring them into trouble by raising. false 
accusations against them, as if they were enemies to the 
government, (Compare Ezek. xiii. 19.) 

Ver. 6, 7. Therefore night shall be unto you, that yeshall 
not have:a vision, &c.| The false prophets shall see their 
own prophecies confuted by experience, so that they shall 
no more pretend to the gift of prophecy, and shall be co- 
vered with shame and:confusion for making false pre- 
tences to it. 

And the sun shall go dae over the prophets, and the day 
shall be dark over them.) As they shall have no light or 
revelation from heaven, so dark days or dismal calamities. 
shall overtake them, as a just punishment for their frauds 
and impostures. (Compare Isa. vill. 20. xxix. 10. Jer. 


xv. 9. Amos viii. 9, 10.) 


Ver. 7. Yea, they shall cover their lips: for there is no 
answer from God.| Men used te cover: their mouth, - or 
their face, when they were under any great affliction. (See 
Ezek. xxiv. 17.) This likewise shewed that .they were 
utterly silenced, and had nothing to say, either by way 
of revelation from God, or in behalf of themselves. (Job 
xl, 4.) | 

Ver. 8. But truly I am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord, and of judgment, and of might, to declare unto Jacob 
his transgression, &c.] Whereas I, that am a truc prophet, 
and moved by God’s Spinit, have the honesty and courage 
to reprove the crying sins of the.nation, though practised 
and encouraged by the greatest men in it; (sec ver. 9.) 
contrary to the base flatterings and soothings of the false 
prophets.’ (See Ezek. xiii. 10, &c.) Geburah properly 
signifies might, or courage; so it is used, Isa. xi. 2. (See 
‘the nete there.) 

Ver. 9. Hear this—ye heads of the house of Jacob, and 
princes of the house of Israel.] See ver. 1. This address 
to the great men, shews the prophet’s courage and impar- 
tiality. 

Ver. 10. They that build up Zion with blood, &e.] Who 
think to increase the wealth, or secure the safety, of the 
public, by putting the innocent op death. (Compare Ha- 
bak. ii. 12.) 

- Ver. 11. The heads thereof. uci for reward: ] See vii. 3. 
Isa. i. 28. Hos. iv. 18. Ezck. xxii. 12.27. Zeph. iii. 3. 

Her priests teach for hire.] It was the duty of the priests 
to instruct the people, as well as to attend upon the ser- 
vice of the temple; for which cause theyliad cities allotted 
to them in all parts of Judea. (Sce Deut. xxxiii. 10. Ezra 
vii. 10. Jer. xviii. 18. Mal. ii. 7:) The priests, not con- 
tent with that plentiful revenue which the law allowed 
them, made a corrupt gain of tlicir office. 

And the prophets divine for mouey.] See ver. 5. Jer. v. 
31. vi.13. This is to be understood of the false — 
(See Zeph. iii. 4. Zech. xiii. 2.) 
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Yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the 
Lord among us{[or, in the midst of us]? none evil can come 
upon us.| Notwithstanding these general corruptions, they 
will rely upon God’s protection, and think themselves se- 
cure, because he hath chosen the temple as the place of 
his peculiar residence. (Compare Jer. vii. 4. Zeph. iii. 5.) 
St. Paul alludes to this place, when he describes the Jews 
as resting or relying upon the law, Rom. ii. 17. The Greek 
‘word 2ravaraty, is the same which the LXX use here. 

Ver. 12. Therefore shall Zion for your sake be ploughed as 
a field, &c.] This prophecy had its utmost completion in 
the fina] destruction of the city and temple by the Romans. 
(Sce the note upon Jer. xxvi. 18.) 

And Jerusalem shall become heaps.| The word heaps al- 
ludes te the heaps of stenes laid up together in fields newly 
ploughed. (Sce i. G. compare Psal. Ixxix. 1.) 

And the mountain of the house {of the Lord] as the high 
places of the forest.| The place where the temple stood, 
which was upon Mount Moriah, shall be overrun with 
grass and shrubs, like a thicket or forest. : 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet foretells the proclamation of the gospel, and 
the increase of Christ's kingdom, in the latter ages of 
‘the world: and exhorts God’s people not to be discou- 
raged.at the apprehension of their approaching captivity, 
becausc the church should in due time surmount all dif- 
ficulties, and break in pieces all the kingdoms of the 
earth; as Daniel afterward prophcsied, ii. 35. 44. 


Ver. 1. B UT in the last days it shall come to pass.| The 
times of the Messias are usually expressed in the prophets 
by the Jast days. (Sce the note en the parallel text, 
Isa. ii. 2.) 

That the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be esta- 
blished upon the tops of the mountains.) Sec iii. 12. The 
temple standing upon Mount Moriah, is often styled God’s 
holy mountain; from thence the phrase is taken to denote 
the Christian church in the prophctieal writings. (See Isa. 
xi. 9. Ixvi. 20. Jer. xxxi, 23. Ezek. xx. 40. Joel iii. 17. 
Zech. viii. 3.) Our Lord himself compares his church to a 
city set on a hill, Matt. v. 14. 

And people shall flow unto it.) Heathens shall resort 
thither to be instructed in the ways of salvation. (See the 
following verse.) 

Ver. 9. And many asttincie shall come, and say, Come, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord—and he will teach 
us of his ways, &c.] The expressions allude to the Jews’ 
going up in companies to Jerusalem at their solemn feasts. 
(See the notes upon the parallel text of Isaiah.) 

Ver. 3. And he shall judge among many people—and 
they shall beat their swords into plough-shares, &c.] Sec the 
notes upon the samc place. | It is farther observable, that 
our Saviour was born at a time when there was peace all 
the world over; after Augustus, having put an end to the 
civil wars, had shut up the temple of Janus, in token of his 
having procured a settled peace. 

Ver. 4. But they shall sit every man under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree ; and none shall make them afraid.] This 


shall be the effect of that peace, foretold in the foregoing | 


verse, when every man may securely: enjoy his own pos- 


' sessions, and the fruits of his labour. (See Isa. xxxvi. 16. 


1 Kings iv. 25. Zech. iii, 10. compare Jer. xxiii. 4. G:) 

Ver. 5. For all people will walk every one in the name of 
his god, and we will walk in the name of the Lord. our God 
for ever.] Or, Although all nations should walk every one in 
the name of his god, yet we will walk, &c. Since all people 
are fond of the religion of their forefathers, though false and 
absurd; it much more becomes us to cleave steadfastly: to 
the service of the true God, and. not forsake his laws and 
ordinances, as we have too often.done. And this.will be 
rematkably fulfilled: at the general conversion of the Jews, 
when this prophecy shall receive its utmost completion; as 
hath been observed in the notes upon the parallel text of 
Isaiah. (See likewise the following verses of this chapter.) 
. Ver. 6. In that day will I assemble her that halteth.) Or, 
Iwill heal her that halteth: (compare Zeph. iii. 19.) for. so 
the verb asaph, assemble, is translated 2 Kings. v. 3.6. The 
word which we render halfeth, significs in general one that 
is weak and feeble, or bowed down by any. disease. or. cala- 
mity. (Sec Psal. xxxv. 15. xxxviii. 17.) 

And I will gather her that is driven out.) This.relates to 
the calling of the Jews from their several: dispersions into 
the church: (see the notes. upon Ezek. xxxiv. 13. 16:). al- 
though it may in some degree have becn fulfilled: in. their 
return from the ‘Babylonish captivity. . (Compare Psal. 
exlvii. 2.) . | 

Ver. 7. And I will make her that halteth a remnant.| To 
this remnant are many promises made, which may in some 
degree be applied to the. state of the Jews after their re- 
turn from captivity; (see Zeph. ii. 9. Zech: viii. G. 11.) but 
are chiefly to be understood of those. who were to be.called 
by the gospel, when the main body of the Jewish nation 
were rejected. (See ii. 12. v. 3. 7, 8. vii. 18. Isa. i. 9) x. 
21, 22. Jer. i. 20. Joel ii. 32. Zeph. ii. 9. i. 18. and: = 
notes upon those’ places. yo toe 

Aud her that.was cast off a eye nation.| The Jews, 
when they return from their several dispersions, (see ver. G.) 
shall be victorious over all their encmies. (Compare-v. 8. ° 
Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. and see the nofe upon Obadiah, 

ver. 8. 

hi Lord shali reign over them in Mount Zion from 
henceforth, even for ever.} Compare Joel iii, 17. God will 
dwell and rcign among his saints in the New Jerusalem, 
that comes down from heaven, Rev. xxi. 2, 3, &c. and then 
the kingdoms of the earth shall become. the kingdoms.of the 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever, 
Rev. xi. 15. compared with xix. 6. Isa. xxiv, 23. Dan. 
Vii. 27. 

Ver. 8. And thou, O tower of the flock, the sheng hold of 
the daughter of Zion, unto thee shall it come, even the first 
dominion, &c.] The church, of which the earthly Jerusalem 
was but a figure, shall be the scat of this sovercign domi- 
nion, which God shall render conspicuous to the whole 
world, spoken of ver. 7. The tower of the flock, or of Eder, 
is best explained by the strong hold of the daughter of Zion, 
which follows. The Chaldee paraphrase expounds the 
words of the Messiah, in whom the ancient. kingdom shall 
be revived ; i. e. the kingdom of David, the Beth-lchemite ; ; 
the fower oF Eder being in or near Beth-lehem, (Gen. XXXY. 
19. 21.) This notion is. countenanced by J onathan’s Tar- 
gum upon Gen. xxxy. 19. where mention being made in 
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the text of the tower of Eder, beyond which Israel spread 
his tent, he adds, by way of explanation, from hence King 
' Messias shall snnctilaraae himself in’ the latter days. 

Ver. 9. Now why dost thou cry out aloud? is there no 
king in' thee? is thy counsellor perished? for pangs have 
taken thee as a woman in travail.|] Why dost thou cry out, 
as a woman in the anguish of her travail, as if God himself, 
thy king and oonetselln' had forsaken thee? (Compare Jer. 
viii. 19.) Some understand it of the time when Zedckiah 
and his counsellors were scized by the Chaldeans, (2 Kings 
xxv. 6. 18, &c.) Calamities are often compared to the 
pangs of child-bearing. (See Isa. xiii. 8. Jer. xxx. 6. 1. 43.) 

‘Ver. 10, Be in pain, and labour to bring forth, O daugh- 
ter of Zion.] There is reason for your being in pain and 
anguish; but, as the pangs of a woman in travail, they shall 
have a hoppy conclusion; as it follows in the next words. 

For now shalt thou go forth out of the city, and dwell in 
the field, and thou shalt go even to Babylon.] The Jews’ 
captivity is expressed by their going out of the city, and 
dwelling in the field; because their city and temple being 
destroyed, they should live in an obscure state, without 
any visible form of government or worship. The same 
condition ‘is elsewhcre expressed by their living tn the wil- 
derness. (Sec the note upon Ezek. xx. 35. and Hos. ii. 14.) 
So the church under persecution is described as flying inio 
the wilderness, Rev. xii. 14. 

There shalt thou be delivered, &c.] God shal] wonderfully 
restore thy captivity from thence by Cyrus, as he hath 
foretold by Isaiah, a prophet contemporary with Micah. 
(Isa. xliv. 28. xlv.1. compare vii. 8: 11. of this prophecy.) 

_ Ver. 11: Now also many nations are gathered against 


thee, and say, Let her be defiled, and let our eye look upon 


Zion.| The heathen round about will take occasion to in- 
sult the Jews’ calamity, will please themselves with secing 
the temple profaned, and gratify thcir spite with viewing 
Jerusalem in a forlorn condition. (See Lam. ii.16.) To 
look upon our enemies, is to behold their fall with delight. 
(Compare vii. 10. and sec the note upon Obad. ver. 12.) 
—. Ver. 12. But they know not the thought of the Lord— 
for he shall gather them as sheaves into the floor.| 'They are 
ignorant of God’s purpose, which is to punish them with 
an entire destruction, after he hath executed his judgments 
upon his own people. (See Jer. xxv. 27—29.) Great ca- 
lamities are compared to the thrashing of corn in a floor. 
(Sec the following verse, and the note upon Isa. xxi. 10.) 
Ver.13. Arise and thrash, O daughter of Zion; for I 
will make thine horn iron, and I will'make thy hoofs brass.) 
The expressions allude to the manner of treading out the 
corn in the eastern countries, which was by the feet of oxen: 
(see Deut. xxv. 4.) so the word horn is equivalent to the 
hoofs which follow. The words, as they relate to Zion, 
may be expounded in a spiritual sense, of bringing in the 
gentiles to the obedience of Christ. (See the following note.) 
Or else we may suppose this promise will be fulfilled, when 
all the enemies of the church shall be subdued, and the 
saints reigning with Christ shall have power over the na- 
tions, and shall rule (the refractory) with a rod of tron, 
Rev. ii. 26, 27. (Compare this text with v: §.15. of this 
prophecy, and with Isa, xiv. 2. xli. 15. Ix. 12. Ixi. 5. and 
sec the notes upon those places. ) 
And I will consecrate their gain unto the Lord, and their 
substance unto the Lord of the whole earth.| This denotes 
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practised among the Jews. 
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the conversion of the gentiles, which is elsewhere expressed 
by their bringing gifts and offerings to God’s temple; he- 
cause that was the most solemn part of religious worship 
(See Psal. Ixviii. 29. Isa. 
xviii. '7. xxiii. 18. 1x.6. 9. and compare Rev. xxi. 24. 26.) 
The word-translated consecrate, properly signifies to de- 
vote, and alludes to-the action of conquerors, who usc to 
dedicate part of their booty to God, as a thankful acknow- 
ledgment for their victory. 


CHAP, V. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, that he may comfort the Jews under the ca- 
lamities foretold in the last chapter, foretells the birth of 
Christ, whose kingdom should at last become victorious 
over all its enemies. 


Ver. 1. Ni OW gather thyself in troops, O daughter of 
troops: he hath laid siege against us.] This verse is to be 
understood of some foreign invasion of Judea, by a nation 
that had numerous troops; and may. relate to the conquest 
of Judea by the Babylonians. 'The daughter of troopsis a 
phrase of the same kind with the daughter of affliction , i. e. 
one that is surrounded with afiliction: so the son of death 
is one condemned to dic, 1 Sam. xx. 31. Psal. cii. 20. 

They shall smite the Judge of Israel with a rod upon the 
cheek.| This may be understood-of Zedekiah, who was 
treated in a contumelious manner by the Babylonians, as a 
common captive, (2 Kings xxv.6,7.) Smiting on the check, 
signifies treating one in a despiteful manner, Lam. iii. 81. 
Matt. v.39. The Judge of Israel is equivalent to the King 
of Israel. (See Amos ii. 5.) 

Ver. 2. But thou Beth-lehem-Ephratah, though thor be 
little among the thousands of Judah.| Ephrath, or Ephratah, 
was another name for Beth-lehem in the tribe ‘of Judah. 
(See Gen. xxxv.19.) And both names are joined toge- 
ther, to distinguish it from another Beth-lehem,-situate in 
the tribe of Zebulun, mentioned Josh. xix. 15. It is called 
little among the thousands, i.e. among the families, or cities 
of Judah. (Compare Jude. vi..15. 1 Sam. x..19.) The ex- 
pression is taken from the first division of the people into 
thousands, hundreds, and other subordinate divisions.: (Sec 
Exod. xviii. 21. 25.) Both the city and family of David 
were in a mean condition at the time of Christ’s birth; 
whereupon the blessed Virgin, in her song, thankfully com- 
memorates God’s extraordinary favour, i in honouring that 


-low .estate to which they were reduced, with the birth of 


the Messiah, (Luke i. 48. 52, 53.) 

But the word ¢sair, little, hath likewise a eodienedy signi- 
fication, as many Hebrew words have, (sce the note upon 
Isa. xii. 17.) and signifies onc of note or esteem » in which 
sense it is taken by the Chaldee paraphrast upon Jer. 
xlviii. 4. and by some copies of the LXX. Zech. xiii. 7. 
(Sec. Dr. Pocock, in his notes. upon Porta Mosis, cap. 2 
p. 18, 19.) And in this sense St. Matthew understands the 
text, and translates it, Art not the least among the princes 
of Judah, ii. 6. 

Yet out of thee he shall come unto me that is to be ruler 
in Israel.| The seribes and pharisees understood this pro- 
phecy of the birth of the Messiah, as appears from Matt. i1. 
5, 6. and so did the generality of the Jews of that age, who. 
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speak of it as an undoubted truth, that Christ was to come 
of the seed of David, ‘and of the town of Beth-lehem, where 
David was, (John vii. 42.) The Chaldee agrces with their 
sentiments, and expressly applies the prophecy to the Mes- 
_siah: and our Lord was born at Beth-lehem, by an especial 
act of Providence, that this prophecy might plainly be fal- 
filled in him. ¢See Luke ii. 4.) To come forth is the same 
as to be born. (See Gen. x. 14. xvii. 6. xxv. 25. 1 Chron. 
ii. 53. Isa. xi. 1.) 

Whose goings forth have been from of old, even ed ever- 
lasting.| The wérds do naturally import an original, distinct 
from the birth of Christ, mentioned in the foregoing sen- 
tence; which is here declared to,be from. all eternity : for 
so the words mikkedem (translated here from of old, but 
rendered from everlasting, Habak. i.12.) and mimé olam, 
from the days of eternity, do plainly signify.. (See Psal. 
Iv. 19. xc. 2. Prov. viii. 23.) If we expound it with the 
Chaldee paraphrast, Whose name was foretold of old, the 
‘expression contains a plain description of the Messias. 

Ver. 3. Therefore will he give them up, until the time that 
she that travaileth hath brought forth.) The particle laken, 
translated therefore, should be rendered nevertheless, here, 
and in some other places; as Dr. Pocock. hath observed 
upon the place: and see the note upon Isa. xxx. 18. Not- 
withstanding the promise of so great a blessing, God will 
give up his people into the hands of their enemies, or leave 
them to be exercised with troubles and afilictions, till the 
appointed time of their deliverance cometh, which shall be 
greater than that from Babylon. (See iv. 10.) This deli- 
verance may be understood of the church’s bringing forth 
children by the preaching of the gospel: (see Gal. iv. 27.) 
but will be more fully completed in the general restoration 
of the Jewish nation, to be expected in the latter ages. 
(Compare Isa. lxvi. 7, 8.) 

Then the remnant of his brethren shall return to the 
children of Israel.| Or, Shall be converted with the children 
of Israel. (See the note upon Mal. iv. 6.) Then the rem- 
nant of the dispersed Jews, (see the note upon iv. 7.) upon 
their conversion, shal] join themselves to the trne Israel- 
ites, and make one church with them. Both the LX X. 
and Chaldee read, The remnant of their brethren.: But if 
we follow the present Hebrew, we may understand it of the 
believers that shall be added to the church, for Christ 
vouchsafes to call all believers his brethren. 
xii. 50. Heb. ii. 11.) 

Ver.4. And he shall stand and feed feeceaials in the strength 
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(See Matt. ' 


of the Lord, and in the majesty of the name of the Lord his ' 
God, &c.] Christ shall diligently perform the office of a’ 


shepherd or governor over his church: (compare vii. 14.) 


and it will appear by the success which attends him, that ' 


God is with him, and is glorified in and by him. (John xiii. 
31,32.) For his kingdom shall extend itself all the world 
over, (Psal. ii. 8.) and his faithful servants shall continue 
secure under his protection. 


Instead of the verb yashalu, they shall abide, the Chaldee » 


and Vulgar Latin read, yashubu, they shall be converted, or 
return from their captivity; which agrees very well with 
the sense of the verse foregoing. 


t 


For now shail he be great unto the ends of the earth. The ’ 


words of the angel, Luke i. 32. allude to this text, He 
shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
&e. He is dignified with such titles as were never given to 
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‘any creature, as the apostle at large proves, Heb. i. 4, &c. 


(Compare Isa. lii. 13. and see the note there.) 

Ver..5. And ‘this man shall be the peace.| This title in a 
peculiar manner belongs to the Messiah, and is spoken of 
asa blessing attending his kingdom. (See Psal. Ixxii. 7. 
Isa. il. 4. 1x. 6,7. xi. 6. Hag. ii. 9. Zech. ix. 10. Luke ii. 14. 
Ephes. ii. 14. Heb. vii. 2.) This sentence may be best ex- 
plained as coherent with the former verse. . _ 

When the Assyrian shall come into our land, and ‘ull he 
shall tread in our borders.| I take the sense which Mr. Mede 
hath given to this passage to be-most agreeable to the 
scope and design of the following part of the chapter. See 
his Works, p. 796..where he expounds the place of the 
general destruction of some remarkable enemy, or enemies, 
to God and his truth, which should come to pass | before 
the consummation of all things: an event foretold in seve- 
ral places of Scripture. (See Psal. cx. 5, 6. Isa. xxvi. 20, 
21. xxxiv. 1, &c. Ixvi. 16. Jer. xxx. 7. 10. Ezek. xxxviii. 
XXxix. Joel A 9. 14. Obad. ver. 15, &c. Zeph. iii. 8. Hag. 
li, 22. Zech. xii. 1. xiv. 8. Rev. xix. 19. xx. 9.) This ene- 
my is. probably called by the name of the Assyrian by 
Isaiah, xiv. 25. as well as by Micah here. (See the. note 
upon that place.) Mr. Mede ingeniously conjectures, that 
this name was given him by these two prophets, because 


that ever since the invasion of Sennacherib, the very name 


of Assyrian carried terror along with it, being esteemed by 
the Jews as their most formidable enemy. _ 

Then we shall raise up against. him seven shepherds, and 
eight principal men.] Or, rulers. Under his conduct we shall 
be furnished with commanders sufficient to oppose the en- 
terprises of theenemy. Shepherds are elsewhere equivalent 
to princes or gencrals. (See Jer. vi. 3. xxv. 34. Nahum iii. 
18.) The words seven and eight are used for an indefinite 
number: (see Eccles. xi. 2.).so once and twice, six and 
seven, are used, Job xxxili. 14. v. 19. Prov. vi. 16. 

Ver. 6. And they shall waste the land of Assyria with the 


sword, and [or even] the land of Nimrod in the entrances | 


thereof.| In its borders, where its garrisons are, and its 
chief strength lies. Assyria is called the land of Nimrod, 
because he was the first king of that country, as appears 
from Gen. x. 2. where the marginal reading rightly trans- 
lates the text, Out of that land he (i.e. Nimrod, spoken of 
ver. 9.) went out into Assyria, or invaded and conquered 
it; as the phrase, went forth, commonly signifies. (Sec 


Psal. Ix.10. Zech. xiv. 3.) 


Ver. 7. And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many people as a dew from the Lord.] That remnant, 
mentioned ver. 3. and iv. 7. shall be the instruments of 
converting those gentiles among whom they live: (see the 
notes upon Isa. lxvi. 12.19.) and thereupon may fitly be 
represented by the dews and rains which come from hea- 
ven, and are the means of making the earth fruitful. (Com- 


pare Deut. xxxil. 2. Psal. Ixxxii. 6. Hos. vi. 3.). , 


Which tarrtes not for man, nor waits for the sons of 
men. The dews and the rains are the gift of God, (see Isa. 


Iv. 10. Jer. xiv. 22.) and are spoken of here, by way of 


distinction from those fountains -and canals of water, 
which men conycy into their fields and gardens by their 
own industry. (Compare Deut. xi. 10, 11.) [Some of 
the rabbins apply the text to the birth of the Messiah, 
spoken of ver. 2. who shall be born, not in the ordinary 
way of generation, but by the miraculous power of God. 
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Christianity, chap. 4. sect. 2.) To the same sense we 


may probably interpret Psal. cx. 8. The dew of thy birth | 


7s of the womb of the morning.| 

Ver. 8. And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many people, as a lion among the ‘beasts of the forest, 
&c.] The former verse described the henefits the converted 
Jews should bring to those gentiles that were disposed to 
embrace the gospel: this instructs us how terrible adver- 
saries:they will prove to such as persist in their enmity to 
them and to the truth. (Compare Obad. ver. 18, 19. Zech. 
xii. 6. and see the note. upon ver.-5. of this chapter.) 

Ver.10, 11. ‘And tt shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord, that ‘I will cut off thy horses out of the midst of 
thee, &c.] I will afford deliverance to my people, not in 
the ofdinary way of second causes, but ‘immediately by 
myself; so that they shall not nced: to trust in‘ the strength 
of their forces, or of their garrisons.. (Compare Hos. 1. 7. 
Zech. ix. 10.) 

Ver. 12—14. And: Iwill cut off-witchcrafts out of thy 
land, and thou shalt have'no more soothsayers: thy graven 
images also will I cut-off, ke.) The prophet may be sup- 
posed to miention‘here those sins wherein the Jews of his 


own age were chiefly faulty, thereby to signify, that, in after-_ 


times,.when the promises here mentioned should be ful- 
filled, ‘such offences ‘should not be found among them. 
(Compare Isa. ii.6—8. with the context here.) We may 
in general take notice, that the destruction of ‘idolatry is 
often mentioned in the prophets as a principal circum- 
stance in their descriptions of the flourishing state of the 
church, which should come to pass in aftertimes. (Sce 
the note upon Isa. i. 29.) This appears to have been the 
sentiment of the ancient Jews, from that passage in Tobit, 
xiv.-6. ‘where, speaking of the times of the Messias, 
he saith, All nations shall turn and fear the Lord truly, 
and shail bury their idols.. No nation has been more ad- 
dicted to’the several sorts of divination than the Jews, 
both-in: ancient and modern times: (see Juvenal, Sat. vi. - 
wer. 545.’and the note upon Mal. iii. 5.) and several of 
them comply with the idolatries practised in those countries 
‘where they are dispersed. See the note upon Zech. xiii. 2. 
where there'is the same prediction of the utter abolishing 
of idolatry among them. 

Ver: 15. And I will execute vengeance in anger, and fury | 
upon the heathen, &c.] When I have ‘purged my people 
from their corruptions, I will severely vindicate their 
cause, to the utter destruction of all their unbelieving ene- 
mies. (Sce the notes upon ver. ‘5. 8.) 


CHAP. VI. 


ARGUMENT. | 
This chapter ‘relates to the prophet’s own time; wherein 

he first 'upbraids the people for their ingratitude towards | 
‘God: ‘then he instructs ‘them in the true way of per- 

forming acceptable service to him: lastly, he reproves | 
them for their injustice and idolatry, and tells them that 

these sins are the causes of their being unsuccessful in 

all their undertakings. 


Ver. 1. Arist, contend thou before the mountains, &c.] | 
God often appeals ‘to inanimate creatures for the justice | 
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of his proceedings, thereby to Upbraid the stupidity of 
men. (See i. 2. Deut. iv. 26: xxxii. 1. Psal. 1. 4. Isa. i. 2.) 

Ver. 2. For the Lord hath a controversy with his people, 
&e.] He will enter into judgment with them for their im- 
picties, as being injurious to his honour, and for which his 
justice demands satisfaction. (See Ios. iv. 1.) 

Ver.3. Omy people, what have I done to thee? or wherein 
have I wearied thee? witness against me.| The words al- 
lude to the forms of courts of justice, wherein actions arc 
tried between man and man. God allows his people to 
offer any plea in their own behalf, and demands what in- 
justice he hath done them, and what grievances they can 
complain of, either in the laws or the rules of worship 
which he hath prescribed them. (Compare Jer. ii. 5. 31.) 

Ver. 4. For I brought thee out of the house of Egypt, and 
redeemed ‘thee out of the house of servants, &c.| On the 
other side, God puts them in mind of the great favours he 
had bestowed upon them, in delivering them out of the 
Egyptian bondage, by the conduct of Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam their sister, who is here mentioned as having been 
enducd with the spirit of :prophecy, and by whom upon 
some occasions God made known his will to the Israelites. 
(See Exod. xv. 20. Numb. xii. 2.) 

Ver. 5..O my people, remember what Balak king of Moab 
consulted, and what Balaam son of Beor answered him.] 
Remember how Balak sent for Balaam to curse Israel, 
and he contrary to his own intentions blessed them. (Sce 
Numb. xxiv. 10—12.) 

From Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righte- 
ousness of the Lord.] To make the sense perfect, we must 
supply it from the beginning of the verse, as the Chaldee 
paraphrast doth, Remember what I have done for you, from 
Shittimun to Gilgal ; 7. e. from your encamping in the plains 
of Moab near Shittim, by Jordan: (see Numb. xxii. 1. 
compared with xxxili. 48, 49.) where you continucd till 
you passed over that river, and encamped in Gilgal in the 
land of Canaan. (See Josh. ii. 1. compared with iv. 19.) 
If you duly consider these things, you will be convinced 
of God’s great goodness to you, and of his faithfulness in 
fulfilling the promises made te your fathers. 

A learned prelate, in his Defence of Christianity from the 
ancient Prophecies, p. 290. supposes the phrase, From 
Shittim to Gilgal, to be a proverbial expression, for a sud- 


‘den change of an enemy’s wicked passions and designs. And 


then the words will imply thus much :—Remember how I 


would not suffer Balaam, though when led to it by his in- 


clinations and interests, to curse you, though he removed 
from one place to another, to find a seasonable time and 
prospect for his enchantments, and surveyed the army of 
Isracl, going over them with his eye, from Shittim where 


{| ‘they lay encamped, to the utmost extremity of them over ' 


avainst Gilgal, or Jericho, by Jordan: (see Josh. iii. I. 
compared with iv. 19.) But the Lord thy God made him 
turn his curse into.a blessing, Deut. xxiii. 5. 
Ver. 6. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high-God.] After this reproof of the peo- 
ple’s ingratitude, they are introduced by the prophet, as 
anxiously inquisitive how they may propitiate God's dis- 
pleasure, and avert his judgments. ‘They declare them- 
selves, in the following verse, ready to offer any expiatory 


‘sacrifices, though never so costly, for that purpose. 


Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves 
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of a year old ?] Will God accept of the ordinary sacrifices, 
such as we offered upon other occasions as an atonement 
for sin? (See Lev. iv. 3. ix. 2.) 

Ver. 7. Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil?] Or doth he expect a more 
costly sacrifice? We are ready, if that will appease him, 
to offer up to him thousands of rams, and to add in propor- 
tion meat-offerings prepared with oil; (sec Lev. ii.1. 4.15.) 
though it should cost us an unmeasurable quantity of that 
liquor. (Compare Job xxix. 6.) © 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression? &c.] They 
farther declare themselves ready to sacrifice their first-born, 
though looked upon as the strength and stay of their family, 
if that would appease God’s wrath, and procure their par- 
don. Such inhuman sacrifices several of the idolatrous 
Jews offered up to their idols; for which they are severely 
reproved by the prophets. (Sce 2 Kings xvi. 3. xxi. 6. Jer. 
vii. 31. xix. 5. Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. xxiii. 37.) 

These two verses are an exact description of the temper 
of hypocrites and habitual sinners, who hope to obtain 
God’s favour by performing the external duties of religion; 
and are willing to purchase their own pardon upon any 
terms but that ‘of reforming their lives. 

Ver. 8. He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, &c.] 
Both the dictates of reason, and the laws of God, suf- 
ficiently inform men what are the substantial parts of their 
duty; viz. the practice of justice and mercy, and a re- 
verent behaviour towards God, and looking np to him as 
our Lordand Maker. This is a more acceptable service 
than the most costly sacrifices. (Compare Deut. x. 12, 13. 
1 Sam. xv. 22. Isa. i. 11, &c. Hos. vi. 6.) 

Ver. 9. The Lord's voice cries unto the city.) The ex- 
hortations God hath given you by his prophets are chiefly 
directed to the city of Jerusalem and its principal inhabit- 
ants, whose injustice and oppression of their neighbours 
cry aloud for vengeance. i 

And the man of wisdom shall see thy name.] He that is 
truly wise will casily discover God’s authority in such a 
message. Wéisdom, in the Hebrew, is here put for the wise 
man, the abstract being often used for the concrete: so 
righteousness signifies the righteous man, Isa. xli. 2. Some 
translate the sentence thus, They will learn wisdom [or, shall 
obtain salvation] who fear thy name. 'The derivatives from 
yare, to fear, andraar, to sec, are often used promiscuously 
in the Hebrew language. 

Hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it.] Hear what 
severe judgments are threatened against your sins, and 
who it is that threatens them, and is able to put them in 
execution. 

Ver. 10. Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the 
house of the wicked ?] Notwithstanding all the exhortations 
and reproofs given you upon this subject, still there are 
many that use unjust and fraudulent means to enrich them- 
selves, and keep scant measures to sell their goods by, 


‘which the law of God often declares to be an abomination . 


to him. (See Lev. xix. 35, 36. Deut. xxv. 13. 16. Prov. 
xi. 1. xx. 10.) The word translated measure is ephah. in 
the Hebrew; so the reproof is the same with that of Amos, 
viii. 5. where he charges the tradesmen with making the 
ephah small. (Sec the note there.) 

Ver. 12. Shail I. count them pure with the wicked ba- 
lances?| See Hos. xii. 7. 
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“Ver. 183. Therefore also will I make thee sick in smiting 
thee.| The punishment wherewith I will afflict thee shall 
waste thy strength, like a consuming sickness, which preys 
upon the vitals. ‘ 

Ver. 14. Thou shalt eat and not be satisfied.]- Either thy 
food shall not. give thee due nourishment, or else thou 
shalt not have enough to satisfy a craving appetite. 

And thy casting down shall be in the midst of thee.] 'The 
miseries that bring thee low, shall be like an incurable 
disease in thy bowels. (See ver. 13.) 

And thou shalt take hold, but shalt not deliver, &c.| 
Whatever advantages thou shalt make by thy industry, or 
whatsoever thou shalt gain by conquest, thou shalt not be 
able to keep it, but it shall become a prey to thine ene- 
mies. A contrary form of speech we read in Isaiah, 
v. 29. where the prophet, speaking how successful the at- 
tempts of their enemies should be, saith, They shall lay 
hold of the prey, and shall carry it away safe, and none 
shall deliver it, or retake it. ‘The rabbins generally inter- 
pret the text here to this sense: Thou shalt conceive seed, 
but shall not be safely delivered of the child; or, if thou 
be, it shall be slain by the enemy. The verb palat, here 
used, is spoken of cattle which are safely delivered of 
their young. (Job xxi. 20.) 

Ver. 15. Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap, &c.] 
Thou shalt not enjoy: the fruits of thy labours: a curse 
often threatened for their disobedience. (See Deut. xxviii. 
38,39. Amos v. 2. Zeph. i. 13.) 

Ver. 16. For the statutes of Omri are kept, and all. the 
works of the house of Ahab.] It is said of Omri, that he did 
worse than all that were before him, 1 Kings.xvi. 25. and 
his son Ahab added the worship of Baal to the idolatry of 
the golden calves, ibid. ver. 32. which is spoken of there © 
as the worse degree of idolatry, because it was the intro- 
ducing a heathen idol; whereas the golden calves were 
only an idolatrous representation of the true God. Ma- 
nasseh followed Ahab | in his wickedness. (See 2 Kings 
XXi. 3. 

That I should make thee a desolation, and the inhabitants 
thereof a hissing.) The subject of scorn and derision to 
their enemies. (See 1 Kings ‘ix. 8. Jer. xvili.16. Lam. 
ii. 15.) | 

Therefore ye shall bear the reproach of my people.| The 
prophet still directs his discourse to the great and rich men, 
(ver. 12, 15.) and tells them, that since they have given the 
chicf occasion to those reproaches, which unbelievers have 
thrown out upon God’s people, as if they were rejected 
and cast off by him, therefore they shall bear the prin- 
cipal share of that shame and contempt wherewith their 
enemies shall treat them. (Compare Psal. xlii. 10. Isa. 
xxv. 8.) 

The LX X. read, The reproach of the people; tothe same 
seuse with those words of Psal. Ixxxix. 50, 51. I bear 
in my bosom the reproach of all the mighty people, where- 
with thine enemies have reproached—. Buxtorf, in his Vin- 
diciz: contra Capellum, shews this interpretation to agree 
with the Hebrew, supposing the word ammi to stand for 
ammim in the plural; of which syntax he alleges several 
instances, 
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CHAP. VII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet, speaking in the person of the church, laments 
the decay of piety, and growth of wickedness: possess- 
ing:her soul in patience by faith, she foresees her future 
restoration in the latter times; a subject with which most 
of the minor prophets conclude their prophecies. 


Ver. I. Wor is me! for Tam as when they have gathered 
the summer-fruits, &c.] Good men are become like a glean- 
ing after the harvest or vintage, scarce two or three to be 
found after the most diligent search. (Compare Isa. xvi. 
6. xxiv. 13.) 

My soul desireth the first ripe fruit.] It would be the 
same refreshment to me to mect with a truly pious man, 
as it is to a thirsty traveller to find the carly fruits in the 
summer season. (Compare Isa. xxviii. 4. Hos. ix. 10.) 

Ver. 2. The good man is perished out of the earth, &c.] 
The same complaints we find in other holy writers, la- 
menting the scarcity of good men, and the increase of the 
wicked. (See Psal. xii. 1. xiv. 2, &c. Isa. Ivii. 1.) 

They hunt every man his brother with a net.| They make 
a prey of their neighbours, and even of their friends and 
nearest relations. (See Habak. i. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 3. That they may do evil with both hands earnestly.] 
The words may be translated, Thaé they may prepare their 
hands, for committing evil: the verb kerib sometimes sig- 
nifies to fit or prepare. (See Exod. xxx. 7. Ios. x.1.) 

The prince asketh, &c.] See iii. 11. 

So they wrap it up.| The prince, the judge, and the great 
man, agrecing in their ill designs, make a threefold cord of 
iniquity: or they twist one sin upon another, the latter to 
maintain or cover the former. The Chaldee renders it, 
So they deprave or pervert if ; i. e. the soul, or mind; which 
word is found in the Hebrew of the foregoing sentence. 

Ver. 4. The best of themis as a brier ; the most upright is 
Sharper than a thorn hedge.| Those that have the fairest 
character among them are set upon mischief. Sinners are 
clsewhere compared to briers and thorns, both upon the 
‘account of their unfruitfulness, and because of their hurt- 
ful qualities. (Sce the notes upon Isa. ix. 18. lv. 13. and 
compare 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7. Heb. vi. 8.) 

The day of thy watchmen, even thy visitation cometh, &c.] 
The time of vengeance is coming, which hath been fore- 
told by the prophets of former times, as well as the present ; 
called here watchmen, as they are by Ezekiel, iii. 7. and 
by Hosea, ix. 8. then God will visit for all the sins thou 
hast committed against him. Watchmen may signify ma- 
gistrates, aS well as prophets: (sce the note upon Isa. lvi. 
10.) and then the words import the time when God will call 
both princes and prophets to account for their unfaithful- 
ness in the discharge of their several offices. (See iii. 11.) 

Ver. 7. Therefore I will look unto the Lord, &c.| The 
church here expresses her Sadie’ in God alone, since 
no trust can be placed in man. 

Ver. 8,9. Rejoice not against *me, O mine enemy, &c.] 
Let not the enemics of God and his truth insult over me, 
as if he had utterly forsaken me. (See ver. 10. Psal. Ixxix. 
10.) After he hath chastened me for my sins, which I will 
patiently bear, out ofa just’ sense of my demerits, he will 
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deliver me out of my low and desdfate condition, and will 
cause the hight of his countenance to shine upon me, and 
plead the cause of his oppressed truth. (Compare Psal. 
XXvil. 1.) This was in some degree fulfilled in their deli- 
verance from the captivity. (See ver. 11. and compure 
iv. 10.) 

Ver. 10. Mine e yes shall behold her: for now shall she bé 
trodden down as the mire of the streets.| As the heathen be- — 
held the desolations of God’s church and temple with de- 
light; (see iv. 11.) so it shall come to my turn to see God's 
judgments executed upon tho Babylonish empire, and that 
brought down to as low a condition as ever they had 
reduced God’s people. (See Isa. li. 26. and compare with 
the latter part of the sentence, 2 Sam. xxii. 43. Zech 
x. 5.) 

Ver. 11. In the day that thy walls shall be built, in that 
day shall the decree be far removed.] When God shall visit 
his people, and repair their decayed estate, (comparo Amos 
ix. 11.) then the tyrannical edicts of their persecutors shall 
be utterly abolished. This may partly relate to the recalling 
those edicts which put a stop to the rebuilding tho city and 
temple of Jerusalem. (See Ezra iv. 23, 24. vi. 14. Nehem: 
ii, 8. 17.) 

Ver. 12. In that dan y.] The phrase signifies in the pro- 
phets some remarkable time prefixed by. God for restoring 
the Jews’ affairs, or some other signal events of Providence. 
(Sce the note upon Isa. iv. 2. and the Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield’s Defence of Christianity, p. 168.) 

He shall come unto thee from Assyria, and from the for- 
tified cities, and from the fortress even to the river, &c.] By 
the single person, he, is meant the people, or the dispersion 
of Israel: so the Chaldee paraphrast understands it. (See 
ver. 15.) JI observed in my notes upon Isa. xix. 6. that this 
text might more perspicuously be translated thus, He shall 
come unto thee from Assyria even to the cities af Egypt, and 
from Egypt even to the river [Euphrates]: the word mat- 
sor, fortress, likewise signifying Egypt; as Bochart ob- 
serves, Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 24. The words imply, that the 
Jews ‘shall return from their several dispersions whither 
they were scattered: this the prophets ‘elsewhcre express 
by their return from Assyria and Egypt. (See Isa. xi. 15, 
16. xix, 23—25. xxvii. 13. Hos. xi. 11. Zech. v. 10, 11.) 
Jeremiah compares the captivity of the ten tribes, who 
were carried away by Shalmaneser into Assyria, to the 
bondage of their forefathers in Egypt, and promises them 
a like deliverance, Jer. xxi. 14. xxiii. 7, 8. This may be 
the reason of joining Egypt and Assyria together in the 
forementioned texts: though it be also true, that about the 
time of Shalmaneser’s invasion, many of the Jews fled for 
refuge into Egypt; as appears from Hos. vil. 16. viii. 13. 
ix. 3. 6. 

Ver. 13. Notwithstanding the land shall be desolate be- 
cause of them that dwell therein, &c.] The marginal reading 
‘is to be preferred, After that the land hath been desolate, 
&c. The words import, that the general restoration of the 
‘Jews shall not be brought to-pass till-after their land hath 


‘lain desolate for some ages, as a testimony of God's dis- 


pleasure against its ancient inhabitants for their sins, espe- 
cially that heinous one of rejecting the Messias. 

For the fruit of their doings.| The miseries, which are 
the effects of men’s sins, are called the fruit of their ways, 
or doings. (Sce Prov. i. 31. Jer. xxi. 14.) 
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Ver. 14. Feed thy people with thy rod, even the flock of 


thine heritage.) The words contain -the prophet’s carnest - 


wish or prayer to God that -he would send the Messiah to 
perform the office of the good Shepherd, in feeding or pro- 
tecting his flock, the remnant of the frue Israelites, in the 
age of renovation ; as the Chaldce paraphrase explains it; 
i. e. in the times of the Messiah, when all things shail be- 
come neiv. The prophets describe the Messias under the 
character of a shepherd. (See above, v. 4. Isa. x1. 11. xlix. 
10. Ezek. xxxiv. 23.) 


Which dwell solitarily.] The expression may relate to” 


the state of the Jews in their dispersions, where they are 
preserved separate from, and unmixed with, the several na- 
tions whither they are scattcred. But I rather believe the 
expression is borrowed from Numb. xxiii. 9. and Deut. 
xxxiii. 28. where Israel is described as dwelling alone; so 
our translators render the word badad in both those texts ; 
i.e. ina large and_plentiful country, secure under the Di- 
vine ‘protection, without standing in need of foreign al- 
liances. In this sense the words relate to their future hap- 
piness and security. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 6.) . 
In the. wood, in the midst of Carmel.) The same place } 
called the forest of Carmel, Isa. xxxvii. 24. and spoken of 
there as a place remarkable for its fruitfulness ; compare 


‘Isa. x. 18. xxxv.2, where our, translation reads, The glory 


of his forest and his fruitful field, or his Carmel, as it is in 

the original. Bashan, which follows here, and Carmel, are 
' joined together as the most fruitful parts of Judea, Isa. 
xxx. 9. Nahum i. 4. 


Let them feed in Bashan and. Gilead, as in, the days of 


old.| These: countries were noted for their rich and fat 
pastures. (Sec Numb. xxxii. 1.33. Deut. xxxii. 14.) The 
expressions denote, that the Jews shall enjoy full and free 
- possession of their land after their return to it, with the 
‘same security and happiness with which they possessed it, 
in their most flourishing statc, under the rcigns of, David 
and Solomon. (See 1 Kings iv. 25. compare Zech. x. 10.) 
We arc likewise to suppose these temporal blessings to be 
emblems and figures of the spiritual benefits conveyed by 
the gospel. (Compare Isa. Ixv. 10. Jer. 1. 19. Zeph. iil. 18. 
and see the notes there.) 

Ver. 15. Aceording to the days of thy coming out of 
‘ Egypt will I shew him marvellous things.) The words are an 
answer to the prophet’s prayer in the forcgoing verse; 
wherein God tells him, that the wonders he will perform in 
bringing back his people into their own country, shall be 
- as conspicuous as those which he shewed in their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, and giving them the first possession of 
it. The sense is equivalent to that of Psal. Ixviii. 22. The 
Lord hath said, I will bring my people again as I did from 
Bashan; I wiil bring my people. again from the depths of 
the sect. 

Ver..16. The nations shall see, and be confounded at all 
their might.) ‘The heathen shall feel the same confusion as 
men do under a great disappointment, when they shall sce 
that power and force defeated, which they had gathered to- 
gether to oppose God’s people, and hindcr them from en- 
joying the. quict possession .of their land. (Sce Ezek. 
Xxxvill. 8, &c.) Others understand their might of the might 
- and power of God’s people, whom no force will be able to 
withstand. (Sce v. 8.) 

They shall lay their hands upon their mouths, their ears 


MICAH. 19] 
shail be deaf.) ‘The ovident tokens of a Divine presence 
with his people shall stop the mouths of their adversaries, 
so.that they shall be struck dumb with admiration and as- 
tonishment. (See Job xxi. 5. xxix. 9. Isa. lii.15.) They 
shall hardly believe their own ears, when they hear those 
wonderful works which God hath wrought for them. 

Ver. 17. They shali lick the dust like a serpent.) Thie 
enemies of God’s people shall be very humble and submis- 
sive, and ready to fall down at their feet. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxii. 9. Rev. iii. 9. Isa. xlix. 23. lx. 14. and see the notes 
there.) To the same sense we may understand those words 
of Isa. Ixv. 25. Dust shall be the serpent’s meat: where the 
prophet applies the curse threatened to the serpent, Gen. 
111. 14. to the times of the millennium; as if then that curse 
should be completely fulfilled, when the righteous should 
have an entire victory over ‘Satan and all his offspring, and 
tread them under their feet, so as never to rise up again to 
annoy them. (Compare Rom. xvi. 20.) 

They shall move out of their holes like worms of the earth.] 
They shall be afraid to stir out of their lurkipg holes; and 
if they creep out like worms, they shall presently bide their 
heads again. (See Psal. xviii. 45.) 

They shali be afraid of the Lord our God, and fear be- 
cause of thee.} When they see Almighty God appear so 


_conspicuously in thy favour. The text is parallel to that 
of Jer. xxxiii. 9. They shall fear and tremble for all the 


goodness, and for ail the prosperity that I procure unto it. 

Ver.18. Whois a God like thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of. his he- 
ritage?] The remnant of God’s heritage, are those Jews, 
which are reserved to be partakers of the benefits which 


shall be made good to that nation, upon their conversion 


and restoration here spoken of. (Compare iv. 7. v. 7, 8.) 
God shall then make manifest his mercy towards them, in 
pardoning all their former stubbornness and disobedience, 
and receiying them into his former favour, upon their re- 
pentance: (see Zech. iii. 10. xii. 10. compare Jer. 1. 20.) 
thereby fulfilling that gracious declaration he made to 
Moses, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. ‘ 

‘He retains not his anger. for ever, because he delights in 
mercy.] To the same purposc he is said to blot out men’s 
iniquities, and not remember their sins, to their condemna- 
tion, Isa. xiii, 25. because he delights in mercy, as it follows 
here; so acts of judgment are called his strange work, Isa. 
xXvill. 21. such as he would not put in execution, if they 
were not necessary for the great ends of government. 

Ver. 19. He will turn again, he will have compassion 
upon us.] Or, He will again have compassion upon us; for 
the verb shub, to turn, is often used adverbially. (Sec the 
note upon Isa. vi. 13.) 

He will subdue our iniquities, and thou wilt cast ail our 
sins into the depths of the sea.) Thou wilt utterly abolish 
them, that they shall not have dominion over us; as thou 
didst destroy Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiv. 13.) This victory will be obtained by the merits of 
Christ, and the grace of the gospel. (Sce Colos. ii. 14. 
Rom. vi. 14.) . | 

Ver. 20. Thou wilt perform the truth to, Jacob, and the 
mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn unto our fathers, 
&e.] The promises given to Abraham were made fo him, 
and to his seed after him, Gen. xvii. 8. So the Scripture 
speaks of the blessings bestowed. upon the children, as if 
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they were actually made good to their progenitors.’ (Seo 
Gen. xlvi. 4. Exod. vi. 4.) Thus God is said to perform 
his truth unto Jacob, and his mercy unto Abraham ; or to 
deal mercifully with our fathers, as the sense runs in the 
original, Luke i. 72. by fulfilling the promises to their pos- 
terity, the whole family being reputed one aggregate body. 
And these promises will reccive their final accomplish- 
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ment in the conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation 
in the latter times. That people are said to be beloved for 
their fathers’ sakes, Rom. xi. 28. and therefore we have rea- 
son to expect, that the mercies promised to their fathers 
should, in God's duc time, be made good to them: for the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance, Rom. 


xt. 29. 
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PREFACE. 


—l—— 


Tue destruction of Nineveh, here prophesied of, is 
recorded in the book of Tobit, xiv. 15. It is said there 
to be taken by Nebuchodonosor and Assuerus; which ac- 
count Archbishop Usher, in his Annals, A. M. 8378. Dr. 
Prideaux, Script. Connex. p. 47, 48. and other Jearned 
men, understand of Nabupolassar, father to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (called in the.Greek translation Nebuchodonosor), 
and Cyaxares king of Media, called by Daniel Ahasuerus, 
Dan. ix.1. This remarkable transaction is placed by Dr. 
Prideaux in the twenty-ninth year of king Josiah, about 
twenty-four years before the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and the fixing it to this time exactly agrees with the ac- 
count given by the heathen historians, Herodotus and 
others ; as St. Jerome has observed in his preface upon 
Jonah. The Ninevites would not take warning by Jonah’s 
prophecy; so not only Nahum, who probably lived in 
the reign of Hezekiah, but also Zephaniah, who lived in 
the time of Josiah, foretold the destruction of Nineveh, 
ii. 13. 





CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The burden of Nineveh is the title of this prophecy, being 
the chief subject of it: though this chapter is in the 
nature of a preface to the succeeding prophecy; setting 
forth God’s goodness to his people, and his severity to- 
wards his enemies. Concerning the sense of the word 
burden, sec the note upon Jer. xxiii. 33. 


Ver. 1. Tuer book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.] 
The title of Elkoshite is probably taken from the place 
where he lived. St. Jerome informs us, that there was a 
village in Galilee called Elkegai; the ruins of which were 
shewed to him, when he travelled over those parts. (Sec 
the preface to his comment upon Nahum.) 


Ver. 2. God ts jealous, and the Lord revengeth, &e. ] As | 
7, 8. Dan. ix. 26. xi. 10. 20.40.) Thus God will bring 


he is very jealous of his honour, so he will not fail to 


— 


execute his judgment on those that affront and dishonour 
him: and though he doth not always punish sinners im- 
mediately, yet he will exercise his severity upon them in 
due time. 

Ver. 3. The Lord is slow to anger, and great rather, 
although he be great] in power,'and [or, but] will not at 
all acquit the wicked.] The last sentence runs in the He- 


brew, nakkeh, lo ye nakkeh ; which is capable of a double 


interpretation, either as our translation renders it, or else 
it may be translated, He wiil utterly destroy: in which 
sense it is taken, Exod. xxxiv. 7. Numb. xiv. 18. The 
sense which our interpreters follow agrees best with the 
context here. (See the note upon Jer. xxx. 11.) 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet.].An allusion to his coming down 


upon Sinai, when darkness and tempests surrounded him; 


(see Exod. xix. 16. 18. Deut. v. 22, 23. compare Psal. 
Xviii. 7. xcvii.2.) and he will come again in the same man- 
ner to the last judgment; of which, ‘particular judgments 
are the earmest. “(See Psal. 1. 3. Dan. vii. 13.) 

Ver. 4. He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, &c.} The 
rivers and the sea itself are-dried up at his rebuke, as the 
Red Sea and Jordan were of old; (compare Isa. ]. 2. 
Habak. iii. 8.) and the most pleasant and fruitful countries, 
such as Bashan, Carmel, and Lebanon, are parched up 
with drought when he is displeased. (Sce Isa. xxxiii. 9. 
xxxv.2. Micah vii. 14.) 

Ver. 5. The mountains quake at him, the hills melt, &e. } 
This may likewise allude to God’s coming down upon 
Mount Sinai; (compare Exod. xix. 18. Judg. v. 4. Psal. 
Ixviii. 8. xlvii. 5. Micah i. 4.) or else it may relate -to the 
last judgment, as the following words plainly do. (See 
the note on ver. 3.) 

Ver. 6. His fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are 
thrown down by him.) God is a consuming fire, when he 
comes to execute his judgments, Deut. iv. 24. and as fire 
is of a sufficient force to dissolve the hardest rocks, so 
God’s vengeance can humble the most obdurate sinners. 

Ver. 7. He knoweth them that trust in him.) i.e. He 
takes a particular care of them. (Compare Psal. i. 7. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. and see the note upon Hos. xiii. 5.) 

Ver. 8. But with an overrunning flood he will inake an 
utter end of the place thereof.) An army's Overrunning a 
country is often compared to an inundation. (Sce Isa. viii. 
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the great city of Nineveh to utter ruin, so that there shall 
be no remains thereof in aftertimes. . 


river Tigris. 
The place thereof: | The affix or schidive plainly relates 


to Nineveh, against which city this prophecy is pErcted, 


ver. 1. 

And darkness shall pursue his enemies.] 7. e. Ruin and 
destruction. (Compare Isa. viii. 22.) 

Ver. 9. Adversity shall not rise up the second time.) I 
will make an utter destruction all at once: When I begin, 
I will also make an end, as it is expressed 2 Sam. iii. 12. 
The words may be understood with relation to the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh prophesied of in the following chapters ; 
viz. that at the same time an end should be put to the 
family which then reigned over Assyria, and the seat of the 
empire should be translated to Babylon. (Sce the note 
upon iii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. For while they be folden together as thorns.] 
Or, For as they are folden together like thorns, The par- 
ticle ad translated while, may be a term of comparison. 
(See Noldius, p. 668.) The destruction of sinners is else- 
where compared to the burning of thorns. (See the note 
upon Isa. ix. 18.) 

And while they are drunken as drunkards.] Compare iii. 
11. God’s vengeance is often called the cup of his fury, 
because it deprives men both of strength and reason. (See 
the note upon Jer. xxv. 15.) 

Ver. 11. There is one come out of thee, that imagineth 
evil, &c.] This probably is meant of Sennacherib, that 
uttered so many reproaches and blasphemics against. the 
truce God. (See ver. 14, 15.) Nineveh was one of his 
royal seats, at the time when Nahum delivered this pro- 
phecy. 

Ver.12. Though they be quiet [or rather, prosperous], and 
hkewise many, yet thus shall they be cut down when he shall 
pass through.| Though the Assyrians be never so nume- 
rous, and puffed up with their prosperous success against 
Egypt; (see the note upon iii. 8.) which will encourage 
Sennacherib to march directly against Jerusalem; yet 
God shall cut them off at one stroke by his angel, who 
slew in one night in the camp ofthe Assyrians one hundred 
and cighty-five thousand, (2 Kings xix. 25.) The verh trans- 
lated pass through, is often uscd of a hostile invasion. 
(See Isa. viii. 8. Dan. xi. 10. Joel iii. 17.) It is taken in 
that sense, ver. 15. of this chapter, and in both places is 
to be understood of Sennacherib, the enemy mentioned 
ver. 1]. 

Though I have afflicted thee, I will afflict thee no more.) 
Rather, no longer, by Sennacherib or his forces. (See ver. 
13,14.) So the particle néd is plainly taken, Ezek. xii. 
28. Hos. i. 6. (See Noldius, p. 682.) 

Ver. 13. For now I will break his yoke from off thee, 
&c.] Hezekiah and his people shall no Jonger be tribu- 
taries to the king of Assyria, as they have been for a con- 
siderable time. (Sce 2 Kings xvi. 17. xviii. 14.) 

Ver. 14. The Lord hath given a commandment concern- 
ing thee, that no more of thy name be sown.] God had de- 
creed that Sennacherib’s family should not long preserve 
their royal state and dignity: his son and successor, Esar- 
haddon, was now prohably at man’s estate; for he suc- 
cecded his father in a little time after his defeat, (2 Kings 
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For the ruins which 
are to be seen of Mosul, are on the opposite side of the 
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xix. 37.) and reigned with great felicity almost forty years ; 
but his next successor, or the next but one, was dispos- 
sessed of his kingdom by Nabupolassar, father to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whose family enjoyed the empire of Assyria, 
or Babylon, as it came then to be called, till the conquest 
by Cyrus. (See Dr. Prideaux, under the fifteenth and 
twenty-ninth years of Josiah.) Some explain the words 
thus: Thou shalt do no more remarkable actions, whereby 
thy name may be remembered. So the Chaldee under- 
‘stands it. 

Out of .the house of thy gods will I cut off the graven 
image, and the molten image.] When God executes his 
judgments upon any heathen prince or nation, he is said to 
punish the idols of that people, because the conquerors 
triumph over their idols as.well as their worshippers, and 
bring in their own idols into the room of those they van- 
quish. (See the notes upon Isa. xix. 1. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1. 2.) 

Iwill make thy grave; for thou art vile.) We may supply 
the sense from the former sentence. The house of thine 
idol shall become thy grave, when thou shalt be dishonour- 
ably slain by thine own sons, (2 Kings xix. 37.) as a just 
punishment for thy blasphemies against the God of Israel, 
(ibid. ver. 6. 16.) 

Ver. 15. How beautiful are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.| The same words are to 
be found in Isaiah, lii.6. There they relate to the joyful 
news of the Jews’ return from Babylon, and in a more emi- 
nent sense to the glad tidings of the gospel: here they may 
be fitly understood of the good tidings of the miraculous de- 
feat of Sennacherih’s army, and the raising of the siege of 
Jerusalem, which was the consequence of it; to which the 
following words do plainly relate. 

O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows.] Thou 
hast now a free access to the temple, to keep the stated 
feasts with their usual solemnity, and particularly to per- 
form the vows thou madest to God in thy late distress. 

For the wicked for, the wicked one] shall no more pass 
through thee.| Sec ver. 9. 12. 14. 


CHAP. Ii. 


ARGUMENT. 
This and the following chapter contain a description of the 
taking of Nineveh by the Babylonians and Medes. (See 
the note upon i. 1.) 


Ver. 1. He that dasheth in pieces is come up before thy 
face.) An cnemy that will break down thy walls and de- 
stroy thine inhabitants, O Nineveh, is come to besiege thee. 
The words may be literally translated, The hammer is come 
up against thee; in the same sense as the Chaldeans are 
called the hammer of the whole earth, Jer. 1. 23. The origi- 
nal word indeed is not the same in both places, but they 
are synonymous. 

Keep the munition, watch the way.] There is need of thy 
utmost industry to defend thyself in strengthening the gar- 
risons, and guarding the passes. (Compare iii. 13, 14.) 

Make thy loins strong, &c.] Stir up all thy strength and 
courage. 

Ver. 2. For the Lord hath turned away the excellency of 
Jacob as the excellency of Israel.] Some translate the words 
thus, Zhe Lord hath returned [or, will revenge] the pride, 
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or injurious dealings, against Jacob, and the pride against 
Israel ; i. e. he will requite the injurics and oppressions 
which Sennacherib and Shalmaneser, the kings of Assyria, 
have exercised upon Judah and Israel. This interpreta- 
tion agrees better with the scope of the text, than that 
which most translators follow, and suits very well with the 
Hebrew idiom. Compare Joel iii. 19. Tlabak. ii. 8. 17. 
Obad. ver. 10. where the second of two substantives is 
taken in the same sense by our translators. 

For the emptiers have emptied them out, and marred 
their vine-branches.| The Assyrian conquerors have plun- 
dered them of all their wealth, and bereaved them of their 
children, often compared in Scripture to branches. (See 
particularly, Gen. xlix. 22. compared with Deut. xxxiii. 17.) 

Ver. 3. The shield of his mighty men is red, the valiant 
men are tw scarlet.| This may be understood either of the 
colour of their shields and clothes when they were made, 
or of their being died in blood afterward. (Compare Isa. 
Ixiii. 2.) 

‘The chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of 
his preparation.] Or, Like flaming torches. (See the follow- 
ing verse.) The Hebrew particles beth and caph, as they 
are alike in figure, so they are often in signification. (See 
Noldius, p. 162.) Thus those words of Isaiah, xlviii. 10. 
might be best translated, I have refined thee, but not as 
silver ; %. e. not with so fierce a fire. 

“And the fir-trees' shall be terribly shaken.] The spears 
and lances made of fir, and which were so long and large, 
that they looked like so many trees. 

Ver.4. The chariots shall rage in the streets.) They shall 
drive furiously against one another; as it follows. 

They shall seem like torches, they shall run like the light- 
nings.| They shall resemble flames or lightning in their 
swiftness, and their wheels continually striking fire out of 
the stones and pavements of the streets. (See iii. 2.) 

Ver. 5. He shall recount his worthies: [but] they shall 
stumble in their walk.] The king of Nineveh shall muster 
together his choicest troops ; but they shall be disordered, 
and give way, or be discomfited, as they march against 
the enemy. 

They shall make haste to the wall thereof, and the de- 
fence shall be prepared.| On, the other side, the besiegers 
shall make their regular approaches towards the walls of 
Nineveh, and prepare their defences against the assaults 
of the besieged. 

Ver. G. The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved.) Or, melt. Atlength the enemies 
shall possess themselves of all the avenues towards the 
several streams of the river Tigris, and so become masters 
of the city. This shall make the heart of the king and all 
his court to melt for fear, and quite lose all their courage. 
To this sense the Chaldec paraphrase explains the latter 
part of the verse. 

Ver. 7. Huzzab shall be led away captive, she shall be 
brought up.) Rather, removed, or taken away. (Compare 
Jer. xlviii. 15. Psal. cii. 24.) By Huzzab, the Chaldee un- 
derstands the qucen of Nineveh: but the word may pro- 
bably mean Nineveh itself; the word denoting a strong or 
impregnable fortress. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, &c.] 
Nineveh is described as a great princess carried captive 
with her maids of honour ‘attending her, ‘and bewailing 
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her’s and their condition, with beating their breasts, and 
other expressions of lamentation; denoting the lesser cities 
under their jurisdiction, that should be sharers with her in 
the same calamity. So Babylon is represented as a tender 
and delicate lady, undergoing the oe of a captivity. 
Isa.xlviii. 1. 5. 7, 8. 

As with the voice of doves.) Birds romerkaue for their 
melancholy note. -(Compare Isa. xxxviii. 14.'lix. 11.) | 

Ver. 8. But [or, surely] Nineveh is of old as a pool of 
waters: yet they shall flee away.| Thewords may be trans- 
lated, The waters of Nineveh are as a pool-of waters; i.,e. 
as the city is well watered by being situated upon the river 
Tigris, so it is vastly populous. A multitude is elsewhere 
compared to many waters. (See Jer. li.'18.'Rey. xvii. 1. 15.) 
But they shall all flee for fear of the enemy, and run away 
like water. (Compare Psal. Iviii. 7.) The ‘sense -in ‘the 
LXX. of Dr. Grabe’s edition runs very clear, if it can be 
reconciled with the original, Nineveh is like a pool of water ; 
waters are her wall, or defence. . f 

Stand, stand, shall they cry, &c.] Wlien the commanders 
bid them stand to their arms, none shall tum back.to make 
head against the enemy, but shall shift for themselves as 
fast as they can. (Sce ver. 10. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 9. Take the spoil of silver, &c.] The enemy. ity 
easily plunder the city of all its riches and costly furniture, 
for there is none to make any resistance. 

Ver. 10. She is empty ; and the heart melteth.| The inha- 
bitants have no heart nor courage to defend themselves, 
(see iii. 13.) but leave the cityto be plundered and laid 
waste by the enemy. - 

The knees smite together, &c.| Expressions of much fear, 
and terrible apprehensions of the appreaching evils. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxx. 6. Dan. v. 6. Joel ii. 6.) 

Ver. 11, 12. Where is the dwelling of the lion, and feed- 
ing-place of the young lions? &c.|\What is become of the 
stately palaces of ‘the king’ and. princes of Nineveh, who 
like so many lions preyed upon the neighbouring countries, 
and enriched their city with spoils they took from others ? 
(Compare Job iv. 10, 11. Psal. xxxiv: 10. Ezek. xix. 2. 7.) 

‘The lion—strangled for his lionesses, &c.] The lions pro- 


vide food for the females, till their young ones are able to 


shift for themselves. ! 
Ver. 13. I will burn thetr chariots in the smoke.] They 
shall be -destroyed in the fire which consumes the city. 


‘(See iii. 15.) 


The sword shall devour the young lions, &c.] Seever. 12. 

And the voice of thy ‘messengers shall no more-be heard. | 
Thou shalt no more send ambassadors to distant countries, 
either to encourage thine allies, or to terrify thine cnemics. 


(See Isa. xviii. 2.) 


CHAP. III. 


See the Argument of the foregoing chapter. 


Ver. 1. Woe to the bloody city, &c.] Where princes 
and great men shed innocent blood to enrich themselves 
with the spoils of the slain. (Compare Ezek. xxii. 2, 3. 
xxiv. 6—9.) 

The prey departeth not. | They are still increasing their 
conquests by ruin and oppression, till it will come to their 
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own turn to be spoiled and conquered. AOampane Isa. 
xxxili. 1.) 

Ver. 2. The noise of a whip, &c.] See il. 8, 4, and com- 
pare Jer. xlvii. 3. 

‘Ver. 4. Because of the multitude of the ab eal of the 
well-favoured harlot, &c.] Great cities are often called har- 
lots, upon the account of those vices which prevail in them, 
and infect others by their example. (See Isa. xxiii. 16.) 

The mistress of witchcrafts.| The arts of luxury which 
are encouraged in such places are called witchcrafts, be- 
cause they have a sort of charm in them to draw others 
aside. (Compare [sa. xlvii. 9. Rev. xviii. 23.) 

- That selleth nations through her whoredoms, and families 
through her witchcrafts.] That makes whole nations a prey 
to their enemies, by teaching them the arts of softness and 
effeminacy, and so rendering them weak and defenceless. 
Families are equivalent to kingdoms. (See the note upon 
Jer.i.15. and compare Amos iii. 2. Zech. xiv. 18.) 

Ver. 5. I will discover thy skirts upon thy face, &c.} I 
will send thee into captivity naked and bare. (Sce Isa. 
xx. 4. 8. xlvii. 2, 3. Jer. xiii. 22. Micahi.11.)'° Thus will 
I expose thy shame to the world; which was a punishment 
often inflicted upon harlots. (See the note upon Ezek. 
Xvi. 37.) 

' Ver. 6. I will cast abominable filth upon thee, &c.] I will 
deprive thee of all thine ornaments, and will cover thee 
with.shame and reproach, and make a public example of 
thee. Such was the usage that common prostitutcs met 
with. .(See Ezek. xxiii. 25, 26.) 

Ver. 7. All that look upon thee shall flee from thee.) As 
being affrighted at the sight of thy dismal condition. 

Who will bemoanher? whence shall I seek comforters for 
her?) An allusion to the lamentations used at funerals, and 
performed by persons hired for that purpose. (See-the 
notes upon Jer. ix. 17,18. Ezek. xxviii. 2.) The words im- 
ply, that if we seek for any mourners to perform this office 
over departing Nineveh, none will be found to do it; every 

‘one rejoicing over her desinaction. 

Ver. 8. Art thou better than populous No ?] Which was 
sacked, and its-inhabitants made captives, as it follows. 
‘The Hebrew reads, No Ammon; the same city which is 
calicd Hammon No, Ezek. xxx. 15. and Ammon Minnu, 
Jer. xlvi. 25. where our English reads, the multitude of No, . 
as it does render it populous No here ; though the place 
probably took its name from Ham, the founder of the 
‘Egyptian kingdom, (thence called the Jand of Ham, Psal. 
evi. 22.) who was worshipped there under the name of 
Jupiter Hammon: accordingly the LX X. render it Dios- 
polis, upon that place of Jeremiah: it was likewise called 
Thebes hy Homer, who describes it as famous for its hun- 
dred gates. 

That was situate among the rivers, &c.] Which was de- 
fended by the river Nile on the onc side, and the Red Sea 
on the other, as by so many walls and ramparts. 

Ver. 9. Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength.] Dr. Pri- 
deanx’s Scripture History, under the fifteenth of Hezckiah, 
with great reason supposes this calamity to have becn- 
brought upon No by Sennacherib, about three years before 
he besieged Jerusalem, in the time of Hezekiah. At that 
time -Seyechus, the son of Sabaccon, or .So, mentioned 

‘2% Kings xvii. 4. was king both of Egypt and Ethiopia; so 
they arc mentioned. here as confederates, and Isaiah fore- 
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tells that they should.be vanquished by Sargon, or Senna- 
cherib: ‘Isa. xx. 4. . Whereas the destruction of No, fore- 
told by Jeremiah, xlyi. 25. and Ezekiel, xxx. 14. was, Mts 
this, brought to pass by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Put and Lubim were thy helpers.) Put, or Phut, is ren- 
dered Libya by our translators, Ezek. xxx. 5. and the Li- 
byans, Jer. xlvi. 9. but this text proves ‘that they were a 
distinct people. Phut probably denotes Mauritania. (See 
Bochart’s Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 33.) 

Ver. 10. They cast lots for her honourable men.) The con- 
querors used to cast lots what captives should come to 
each man’s share. (See Joel iii. 3. Obad. ver. 11.) 

Ver. 11. Thou shall be drunken.] See i.10. ° 

Thou shalt be hid, thou also shalt seek strength, because of 
the enemy.] Or, Thou shalt repair to thy fortress, because of 
the enemy. Thou shalt not dare to shew thyself to the 
enemy, but shalt betake thyself to thy munitions (sec’ii. 1.) 
and places of strength. (Compare ver. 18. 17.) 

Ver. 12. All thy strong holds shall be like fig-trees with 
the first ripe figs, &c.] As figs drop off when they are ripe, 
so shall thy strong holds fall into the enemy’s hands, upon 
the first assault. 

Ver. 13. The gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto 
thine enemies, &c.] The several passages by which the 
enemy may invade thee shall be left defenceless: (see ii. 1.) 
so that they-may easily sct on fire thy fortifications. 

Ver. 14. Draw the waters for the siege.] In order to main- 
tain the siege. 

Go into the clay, and tread the mortar, make strong [or 
repair] the brick-kiln.|] In order to repair the breaches of 


thy walls, .or make new ones within, if the old ones should 
be taken: by the enemy. 
instead of stone. (See Gen. xi. 3.) 


In those countries they used brick 


Ver. 15. There the fire shall devour thee.| Whilst thou 


.art repairing the old fortifications, or making new ones, the 
enemy shall set thy works on fire. 
there, may signify then.. (See Noldius, p 


The «particle sham, 
. 767.) 
It shail eat thee up like the omnrtyahy J The sword of 


thine enemics, who shall be as numerous and destructive 


as locusts, or canker-worms, shall destroy thee. (See J oel 
i. 4.) 

Make thyself many as the canker-worm, &c.] Though 
thou multiply thine armies, like locusts or caterpillars, yct 
the enemy shall destroy them. 

Ver. 16. The canker-worm spoileth and flieth away.) As 
the locusts destroy the fruits of the earth, and fly away to 
another place, so shall thy soldiers pillage all the wealth 
thou hast gained by traffic, and then leave thee. 

‘Ver. 17. Thy crowned are as the locusts, &c.].The word 
Minnazaratk may be literally rendered thé Nazarites: that 


title is given to persons remarkable for their youth and 


beauty, (Lam. iv. 7. see the note upon Amos ii. 11.) and 
so may not improperly be applied to the officers in the Ni- 
nevitcs’ army: these the prophet compares to locusts and 
grasshoppers, both for their number, (see ver. 15.) and for 
another quality, that they shun the heat of battle, just as 


the grasshoppers do the heat of the sun. 


Tha y captains.| The Hcbrew word is Taphsir or Tiphsar, 
as it is read Jer. li. 27. which some suppose to be derived 
from the Persian word Satrapas, the Ictters being trans- 
posed. | 

Ver. 18.. Thy shepherds slumber, O king of Assyria: thy 
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nobles dwell in the dust.] By shepherds are meant captains 
or generals. (Compare Jer. vi. 3. xxv. 84.) These are said 
to slumber, as having lost their courage, or as being gone 
to their last sleep, are dead and buried. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxvi. 5, 6.) Bythe king of Assyria, Dr. Prideaux, in the 
place abovecited, understands Saracus, who was now van- 
quished by Nabupolassar (who had before possessed him- 
self of the kingdom of Babylon), and Cyaxares the king of 
Media. (Sce the Argument of this prophecy.) The fall of 
this prince is elegantly described by Ezckiel, xxxi. 3, &c. 
The words of Jeremiah, 1.18. I have punished the king of 
Assyria, are to be understood of the same person. 

Thy people is scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them.] Their generals are called shepherds at the 
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beginning of the verse: the same metaphor is here conti- 
nued, and the people are said to be dispersed, now their 
leaders are fled or destroyed, as sheep are scattered where 
they have no shepherd. (Compare 1 Kings xxii. 17.) 

Ver. 19. There is no healing of thy wound.| Thy destruc- 
tion is unavoidable. The Chaldeo expounds it, None is 
sorry or grieved at thy destruction: which sense agroes 
very well with the original, and what follows: They that 
hear the bruit of thee {and thy fall] clap their hands over 
thee, as rejoicing over thy calamities. (Compare Lam. ii. 
15. Ezek. xxv. 6. Zeph. ii. 15.) 

For upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed conti- 
nually?| All the neighbouring countries have felt the ef- 
fects of thy cruelties and oppressions. 





HABAKKUK. 


eee 


PREFACE. 


Tue Prophet Habakkuk was probably contemporary 
with Jeremiah, and prophesied in the reign of Josiah; for 
the subject of his prophecy is the same with that of Jere- 
miah, and upon the same occasion; viz. the destruction 
of Judah and Jcrusalem by the Chaldeans, for their heinous 
sins and provocations. ' We may observe, as Nahum, the 
preceding prophet, foretold the destruction of the Assy- 
rians, who carried the ten tribes captive; so Habakkuk 
foretells the judgments that should come upon the Chal- 


deans, who completed the: captivity of the two remaining 
tribes. - 





CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet complaining of the growth of iniquity among 
the Jews, God foreshews him the desolations the Chal- 
deans will make in Judea, and the neighbouring countries, 
as the ministers of his vengeance. The prophet there- 
upon falls into a holy expostulation with God about 
these proceedings, moved thereunto, as it seems, by the 
impatience of the Jews, who justified themselves in com- 
parison of their conquerors: to which he receives an 
answer in the following chapter. 


Ver. 1. Tur burden which Habakkuk the prophet did see.] 
The word burden is commonly explained of a burdensome 
prophecy, big with ruin and destruction. (See the note 
upon Jer. xxiii. 33.) But a learned prelate, in his Defence 
of Christianity from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 
p. 10. observes, that the Hebrew; massa, signifies no more 


- 


than barely a prophecy, and so is translated in our English 
Bibles, Prov. xxxi.1. and is often translated by vision and 
prophecy in the LXX. and other ancient versions; the 
word being used in that sense, from the prophet’s bearing or 
feeling within him the influence of God’s Spirit: for which 
reason they were called in Greek, Ocogdpor, and Fvevpa- 
Topopot. 

Ver. 2. How long shall I cry unto thee of violence, and 
thou wilt not save?| The prophet proposes the common 
objections against providence, taken from the prosperity 
of the wicked, and the oppression of the righteous, which 
has been a stumbling-block even to good men. (See Job 
xii. 1. 6. xxi. 7. Psal. xxxvii. Ixxiii. Jer. xii. 1.) 

Ver. 3. And there are that raise up strife and contention.| 
Or, There is strife, and contention carries it: they that are 
best skilled in the arts of contention carry the cause. 

Ver. 4. And judgment doth never go forth.] Or, Doth not 
go forth to perfection; is never rightly and duly admi- 
nistered. 

For the wicked doth compass about the righteous.} Doth 
overpower him. : 

Ver. 5. Behold ye among the heathen, and regard and 
wonder marvellously, &c.] For a punishment to such exor- 
bitant practices, behold God’s making the heathen, viz. the 
Chaldeans, (ver. 6.) instruments of his vengeance: this is 
a judgment, you despisers of God’s prophets will hardly 
believe, when you consider that at present the Chaldeans 
are your friends and confederates: as appears by Josiah’s 
fighting with the king of Egypt, as being a confederate of 
the king of Assyria or Babylon. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 
and Dr. Prideaux, under the thirty-first year of Josiah.) St. 
Luke quoting this text according to the LX-X.’s translation, 
Acts xiii. 41. reads it thus, Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish. The learned Dr. Pocock, in his miscellaneous 
notes in Portam Mosis, cap. 3. shews, that the interpretation 
is agreeable to the present Hebrew copy: the word bagajim, 
which we translate among the heathen, he derives from the 
verb baga, which still signifies, in Arabic, to be proud, or 
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scornful: the following words the same translation renders, 


And wonder and perish; which sense he proves the word. 


tamah will admit. 

Ver. 6. For, lo, [will raiseup the Chaldeans, that bitter 

and hasty nation, &c.] Who should make several invasions 
into Judea, and at last utterly conquer it. (See 2 Kings 
xxiv. xxv.) They are said here to be cruel in their temper, 
and vigorous in their warlike expeditions. (Compare ver. 8.) 
— Ver. 7. Their judgment and their dignity [or, authority] 
shall proceed of sthemselves.] They will be their.own judges 
of what is right or wrong. The marginal reading in our 
English Bible does not seem to agree with the original. 
| Ver. 8. Their horses are more fierce than evening naclean J 
Or, Are swifter than evening wolves, when they go out for 
‘their prey, and are pinched with hunger.-(See Psal. civ. 20. 
Jer. v.6.) The words might be translated to an easier sense: 
Their horsemen are fiercer than evening wolves, and shall 
spread themselves, or shall be multiplied. 
_ And their horsemen shail come from far; they shall fly as 
an eagle, &c.| The words plainly allude to Dent. xxviii. 
49, 50. (Compare Jer..y. 15.) The Chaldeans are said to 
come from far in respect of their neighbours the Philistines, 
Syrians, and Moabites, who used to infest Judea. 

Ver. 9.. Their faces shall sup up as the east wind.| They 
Shall destroy every thing where they march, as the east wind 
blasts the fruits of the earth. (Compare Ezek. xvii. 10. 
Hos. xiii. 15.) Some render the words, Whatsoever they 
gather, they shall carry it towards the east, meaning to Baby- 
lon, which lay north-east from Judea. 

And they shall gather captivity as the sand.] Not only in 
Judea, (see Jer. lii. 28—30.) but in all the neighbouring 
countries which they shall conquer. (See the following note.) 

Ver. 10. And they shail scoff at the kings, &c.] The He- 
brew uses the singular number as well here as in the follow- 
ing verse; andis to be understood of the king of Babylon, 
who conquers kings and princes, and treats them with scorn 
and contempt: 
(sec 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7. 18. 21.) and so they shall serve the 
kings of Egypt and ‘Tyre, and the prinees of Moab, Edom, 
and the Philistines ; who shall all of them successively be 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. (See Ezek. xxv. xxvi. 
RXIX. XXXii.) 

For they shall heap dust, and take it.) Cast up mountains 
against them, aad so take them. (See Jer. xxxii.. 24. 
Xxxili. 4.) 

Ver. 11. Then shall his mind change, and he shall pass 
over, and transgress, &c.] The prophet speaks of the several 
kings of Babylon as if they were one and the same person; 
(sce the note upon Isa. xxiii. 15.) and saith, that he shall 
change his mind with his fortunc, and impute his success 
to his idol Belus; which was remarkably true of Belshazzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar’ ssuccessor: (see Dan. v. 4.) but we may un- 
derstand the words of Nebuchadnezzar himself, if we trans- 
late the latter part of the verse thus, 7'his his strength ts his 
God; t. e. imputing all his successto his own prowess: (com- 
pare ver. 16.) and afterward, for those arrogant words of 
his, mentioned Dau. vi. 30. he was degraded into a beast. 

Ver. 12. Art not thou from everlasting —we shall not die.| 
Thou that livest for ev er, and whose word is as unchange- 
able as thyself, wilt preserve us from utter destruction, and 
in due time make good thy promises to us. (Sce Psal. 
cil. 27, 28.) 
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‘Thou hast ordatned them for judgment, &e.| Thou hast. 
appointed the Chaldeans to be instruments of thy vengeance. 
upon sinners. (See 2 Kings xix. 25. Isa. x. o—7, sisal. 
xvii. 13. Ezek. xxx. 25.) 

Ver. 13: Thou art of purer eyes brits to behold ieicpat y J 
With any complaisance, or approbation. 

Wherefore lookest thou upon then that deal treacherously,. 
and holdest thy tongue when the wicked devoureth the man 
that is more righteous than he ?] Seemest to connive at, or 
dost not shew any dislike at, the violence of these idolatrous. 
Chaldeans. 

Ver. 14, 15. And makest men us the fishes of the sea, &c.] 
Suffereth the Chaldeans to treat them no better than fishes, 
who become a general prey to the fisherman’s net or angle. 

Ver. 16. Therefore they sacrifice to their net, and burn 
incense to their drag.| They impute all their victories to 
strength and skill, and make no acknowledgments to God 
for their suceess. Bee ver. 11. Isa. x. 13. Deut. viii. 17, - 
18.) | 

_ Ver. 17. Shall they therefore empty their net 2 Carry 
away the riches and treasures of their conquest (see 2 Kings. 
xxiv. 13.) in order to undertake more; just as fishermen 
empty their nets to fill them again. But the words may be. 
rendered, Shall he (see ver. 10.) cast or spread his net? The 
Hebrew verb is used of drawing a sword or spear: (see 
Ezek. xxviii. 7. Psal. xxxv. 3.) to this sense the Greek. 
and Chaldee here understand it. 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. | 

In answer to the complaints of the prophet in the foregoing 

chapter, God tells him that he will in due time perform 

the promises made to his people, of deliverance by the 

- Messiah; and that in the mean time good men will sup- 

port themselves by faith; and ‘then foreshews him the 

ruin of their great adversary, the Babylonian empire, and 

the judgment he will inflict upon them for their covetous- 
ness, their cruelty, and idolatry. | 


Ver. 1. I WILL stand upon the watch-tower, &c.] It was 
the business of a watchman, in the time of war, to descry 
from an eminent station what messengers were coming, and ., 
to make known the message as soon as possible. (See 
2 Kings ix. 17,&c.) The prophet puts himself in such a- 
posture, that he may receive God’s answer to the re alain 
he madc in the foregoing chapter. 

And what I shall answer when I am reproved.] Or isin 
What I shall answer as to what I have argued; viz. to the 
expostulations I made with God just. before. 

Ver. 2. Write the vision, and make it plain. upon tables, 
&c.] When the prophets are commanded to write any thing, 
it denotes the great importance of it, that the notice of it 
may: be transmitted to postcrity. (See the note upon Isa.. 
viii. 1. xxx.8.) So God here commands the prophet, to write 
the contents of this vision in such legible characters as were 
used in public tables that.were hung up in temples and 
market-places, that every one might have cognizance sa 
them. 

Ver. 3. For the vision is for an appointed time.] God bins 
determined a set. time when it shall be fulfilled, and not be- 
fore. (Compare Dan. viii. 19. xi. 27. 35, 36.) According 
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to the common translation of the following words, by this 
vision we are to understand the destruction of the Baby- 


verse to the end of the chapter, and is a proper answer to 


foregoing chapter. But the learned Bishop of Coventry 
and Litehficld, in his Defence of Christianity from the an- 


cient Prophecics, p. 160. observes, that the prophet, by 


way of preface to that prediction, confirms the Jews in the 
gencral expectation of their deliverer tho Messias, whose 
coming had been.so often promised, and which profane 
persons began to question, when they saw God gave up his 
people into the hands of a cruel and idolatrous nation. 

But in the end, it shall speak, and not lie.|The same learned 
prelate, p. 162. observes, that the verb puach properly sig- 
nifies to break forth, as the morning light does; (sec Cant. 
ii. 17. iv. 6.) to which sense the LXX. and Vulgar Latin 
translate it here; so he renders the sentence, At the end, it 
(or, he) shall break forth, and not deceive. 

Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, 
it willnot tarry.| There arc two different words in the He- 
brew, which our English expresses by that one word tarry: 
so the same learned person translates the sentence thus, 
Though he tarry, expect him; because he that cometh will 
come, he will not go beyond the appointed time, but will 
make good the promises of deliverance given to your fa- 
thers. To this sense the LXX. render the words, very 
agreeably to the original; and the apostle follows their in- 
terpretation, (Heb. x. 37.) and understands them of the 
Messias, who is often called, He that cometh, or should 
come, into the world : (see Psal. cxviii. 26. Zech. ix. 9. Jolin 
vi. 14.) the verb stands impersonally in the Hebrew text; 
but in such a syntax the person is commonly understood. 

Ver. 4. Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not up- 
right in him.) 'The Septuagint translate the sentence thus: 
If he (z. e. the just, as it follows) draw back, my soul 
(the present Hebrew copies read his soul, understanding it 
of God) shall have no pleasure in him. This version Bishop 
Pearson hath proved to be agreeable to tho original text, 
Prolegom. to the LX_X. and the apostle confirms this ex- 
position by following that translation, Heb. x. 38. 

Ver. 5. Yea also, because he transgresseth by wine, he is a 
proud man, neither keepeth he at home, &c.| If we suppose a 
new paragraph to begin here, according to the exposition 
given of the foregoing verses, the sense would run plainer 
if the words were thus translated, Moreover he that, like a 
man transgressing by wine, is.proud, shall not continue, or 
prosper. ‘The copulative joined to the last word in the 
Tlebrew is often redundant. ‘The words would yield a 
plainer sense, if they were thus translated: Moreover, (like) 
aman transgressing by wine, he is proud, and shail not con- 
tinue, or prosper. To this sense, the Chaldee paraphrast 
and Vulgar Latin explain the words; the particle of com- 
parison, as, being often understood. (Sce the note upon 
{sa. xxi. 8.) The prophet having assured the Jews of a 
deliverance in God’s appointed time, procecds now to de- 
nounee his judgment against the Babylonian monarchy, 
speaking of it as comprised under one person at the head 
of it. (See the note nponi.11.) Here he describes him as 
one intoxicated with his successes, and not knowing how 
to set any bounds to his ambition; but still, as his con- 
quests enlarge, his desire of having more increases. ell, 
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_ satiable temper. 
lonian monarchy, which is plainly foretold from the fifth | 


_mions far and near. 
the complaint or argument the prophet had made in the | 
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or death, and the grave, are proverbial emblems of an in- 
(See Prov. xxvii. 29. xxx. 16.) 

But gathereth to him all nations, &c.] Extends his domi- 
(See i. 17.) 

Ver. 6. Shall not all these take up a parable against him, 


and a taunting proverb, &c.] A parable or proverb signi- 
_ fics a metaphorical or figurative saying out of the common 
way, as the Greek word Naporufa imports; soit is opposed 


to speaking plainly, without figure or such-like ornament, 


John xvi. 29. Thus the ancient sages clothed their in- 
structions in apt stories and suitable comparisons; upon 


which account Solomon joins together a proverb, and the 
interpretation ; the words of the wise, and their dark sayings, 
Prov. i. 6. Such were the symbols of Pythagoras, and, 
some other celebrated- wise men among the gentiles. Of . 


this kind is the parable, or taunting and satirical proverb, 


here uttered against the king of Babylon, and the insatia- 
ble ambition of that monarchy. 

Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his! how 
long? &c.] Woe to him that is still increasing his own do- 
minion by invading his neighbours ;-surely he will not con- 
tinue long so to do without some remarkable check from 
Providence! and so what he thus increases will not be for 
himself (for so the words in the former part of the sentence 
may be translated), but for the Medes and Persians, who 
shall conquer him, and enrich themselves with his spoils. 
(See the following verse.) 

And to him that ladeth himself with. thick clay.] His gold 
and silver, which is nothing originally but earth or clay, 
shall turn to no benefit, but be rather his burden; adding 
weight to his sins and punishment. 

Ver. 7. Shall not they suddenly rise that shall bite thee, 
&c.] Cyrus took the city of Babylon (and thereby put an 
end to the Babylonish empire) by a sudden assault, taking 
advantage of a festival, celebrated by night according to 
custom, and then draining the river without being perceived, 
and making it fordable for his army; according to the ac- 
count Herodotus and Xcnophon give of the taking of Ba- 
bylon, wherein they exactly agree with the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, chap. I. li. foretelling the same event. 

Ver. 8. Because of men’s blood, and for the violence of the 
land, &c.|] As a just return for thy cruelty in the slaughter 
of many thousands killed by thee in battle; and particu- 
larly for the violence offered to the land of Jndca, and the 
city of Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The words might 
have been more plainly translated, for the violence against 
the land, &c. for so the same phrase is rendered, Obad. 
ver. 10. (Compare here ver. 17. and Jer. li. 35.) 

Ver. 9. That he may set his nest on high, &c.] Strong 
fortresses and citadels are compared, for: their height, to 
nests, which birds are led by thcir instinct to make upon 
the tops of trees, to place themselves and their young ones 
out of the reach of danger. (Compare Jer: xlix.6. Obad. 
ver. 4.) 

Ver. 10. Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cut- 
ting off many people, &c.] Thy cruelty towards others will 
turn at last to thy own confusion, and utter extirpation of 
thy family, of which there will be left nesther name nor rem- 
nant, son nor grandson; as God threatens Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Isa. xiv. 22. Belshazzar being the last of that family, 
whose death put an end to the Babylonian monarchy. 

Ver. 11. For the stone shall cry out of the wall, o the 
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beam out of the timber shall answer it.] The houses and 
towns which have been destroyed by the Chaldeans, shall 
cry for vengeance against the destroyers. It is a great 
question, what is the proper signification of the Hebrew 
caphis, being found but in this one place of the Bible: 
our translators render it beam; others think it signifies a 
brick. 

Ver.12. Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, &e J 
Who hath raised the greatness of his capital city Babylon 
upon the ruins of many other cities, and the destruction of 
their inhabitants. (Compare Micah iii. 10.) 

Ver. 13. Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts that the 
people shail labour in the very fire? &e.] The latter part of 
the verse is with very little alteration repeated, Jer. li. 58. 
where he describes the destruction of Babylon. I observed 
in my notes upon that place, that the sentence might be 
better translated thus: The people shall labour for that 
which shall be [fuel] for the fire, and the people shall weary 
themselves for a thing of nought; i.e. all the pains the 
Chaldeans have taken in enlarging and beautifying their. 
city, shall be lest in the flames which shall consume their 
stately buildings. (See the notes upon Jer. li. 25.) 

Ver. 14. For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, &c.| For God’s providence in go- 
verning the world shall conspicuously appear in the down- 
fal of the Babylonian empire; especially as it is described 
in the prophets as an earnest and type of the fall of mys- 
tical Babylon, which will be a decisive stroke, that will 
thoroughly vindicate oppressed truth and innocence. 

Ver. 15. Woe to him that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, &c.] The desolation of any country 
is often compared to drunkenness: (see the note upon Jer. 
xxv. 15.) so the king of Babylon, who subdued the neigh- 
bouring countries round about him, and perhaps got an 
advantage over some of them by gifts and presents, or by 
counterfeit leagues and friendship, is compared to a man 
that gets an advantage over another by persuading or 
forcing him to drink too much. The word chemath, trans- 
lated bottle, signifies likewise that heating or poisonous 
quality whieh attends wine taken in excess; ; (compare Hos. 
vii. 5.) and is often taken for any poisonous juice. (See 
Deut. xxxii. 24. 33. Job vi. 4. xx.16. Psal. Iviii. 4.) 

That thou mayest look on their nakedness.| The too fre- 
quent effects of drnnkenness, is to engage others to commit 
lewdness, and thereby expose them to shame; so the king 
of Babylon intoxicates the minds of his neighbours, by his 
arts of policy, in order to discover the weakness of their 
country or government, called the nakedness of the land, 
Gen. xlii. 9. and thereby get the better of them. 

Ver. 16. Thou art covered with shame for glory: drink 
thow also, &c.| Thy glory shall now be turned into shame : 
for it shall come to thy turn to feel the fury of God’s judg- 
ments, often expressed by the cup of his wrath ; when thy 
peopleshallbemade captives, and stripped bare without any 
ve their nakedness. (See Isa. iii. 17. Nahum iii. 5.) 

-- Ver. 17. For the violence of Lebanon shail cover thee. | 
God shall execute his vengeance upon thee for the violence 
thou hast offered to the temple at Jerusalem; (compare Jer. 
1. 28. li. 11.) which is here compared to the ecdars of the 
forest of Lebanon, for its height and statcliness of its build- 
ings. (Compare Zech. xi. 1.) Or else the prophet com- 
pares the cruelty of the Medes and Persians to the violence 
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of wild beasts in the forest of Lebanon: so the following 


words import. 

. And the spoil of beasts, which made them afraid.] The 
relative which, added by our translators, obscures the text; 
which might be more plainly rendered, The spoil of (or, made 
by) beasts shall make them afraid, or make thee afraid ; as 
the Septuagint and the Chaldce, with a very little altera- 
tion, read the text. As thou hast spoiled others, without 
any sense of common humanity, so the army of the con- 
queror shall deal by thee; (see ver. 8.) and shall tear thee 
in pieces, as wild beasts do their prey. (Sec Isa. xiii. 
15. 18.) 

Because of men’s blood, &c.| See ver. 8. 

Ver..18. What profiteth the graven.image, &c.| The last 
sin the prophet takes notice of, for which God will execute 
his judgments upon Babylon, is idolatry: (compare Jer. 
1,2. li. 44, 47.) and he tells the king of Babylon, that when 
he sees Bel and the rest of his graven images carried away 
bythe conquerors in triumphant procession, (see Isa. xlvi. 
1, 2.) he will be convinced that his idols could bring no 
advantage or protection to their worshippers. 

The molten image, and a teacher of lies.] ‘The setting up, 
and paying adoration to them, tend to encourage the igno- 
rant in their absurd fancy, that.God is like the work of 
men’s hands, and that images have some Divite power 
lodged within them: to the same purpose oe stock is 


called, the doctrine of vanities, Jer. x. 8. 


To make him dumb idols.| Who have mouths and speak 
not, Psal. cxv.5. (Compare 1 Cor. xii. 2.) 

Ver. 19. Woeunto him that saith to the wood, Awake, &c.] 
Woe to him that calls upon idols, as if they could awake 
and hear his prayers, as God is said to awake, when he 
answers our prayers; (see Psal. xliv. 23.) or as if they 
could give their worshippers directions how to escape the 
evils which threaten them. 

It is laid over with gold and silver, and (or, but) there is 
no breath at ailin it.| They are beautified with a great deal 
of cost, on purpose to delude their ignorant worshippers, 
and make them fancy some divinity lodged within them ; 
whereas they are altogether without life or sense. 

Ver. 20. But the Lordi isin his holy temple, &c.| The true 
God has his throne in heaven, as the place of his peculiar 
residence ; (see Jonah ii. 7.) from whence he will. answer 
the prayers of his servants, though the temple of Jerusalem 
should be destroycd. 

Let ail the earth keep silence before him.] Or, Stand in 
awe before him, as the LX-X. render it: the consideration 
of his sovereignty and dominion should strike them with a 
reverential awe, and especially should dispose them to a 
profound submission towards him, when they see him exe- 
eute his Judgments inthe world, as he will shortly do upon 
the Chaldeans. ‘The expression is taken from the reverent 
behaviour which inferiors shew by keeping silence in the 
presence of their betters; or it alludes to such a silence as 
is kept in courts of justice, when a judge pronounces the 
sentence. (See Job xxix. 9, 10. Psal. Ixxvi. 8, 9. dei 
i. 7. Zech. ii. 13.) 
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ARGUMENT, 
The prophet in this hymn recounts, in a poetical style, 
God’s wonderful works, in conducting his people through 
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- the wilderness, and giving them possession of the pro- 
mised land: from whence he encourages. himself, and 
other pious persons, to rely upon God for making good 
his promises to their posterity in after-ages. 


Ver. 1. A PRAYER of Habakkuk the prophet upon Shi- 
gionoth.] Or, as the marginal reading explains it, Accord- 
ing to the tunes called in Hebrew Shigionoth ; which were 
musical compositions used in the public service of the 
temple. (Compare the title of Psal. vii.) It is called a 
prayer, because it begins in the form of a supplication, 
although the following parts are rather in the nature of a 
byinn, or a thanksgiving. 

Ver. 2. O Lord, Ihave heard thy pitich and was afraid: 
O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the 
midst of the years make [it] known, &c.] J have heard 
what thou hast revealed to me concerning thy judgments 
upon thy people: the terribleness of them strikes me 
with a reverential awe and dread; (compare ver. 16.)- yet 
I earnestly beg of thee, if it be thy gracious will, to exert 
thy power, and renew thy former wonders, for the deliver- 
unce of thy people, before the seventy years determined 
for their captivity he expired: and in the midst of judg- 
ment to remember mercy, 

- Ver. 3. God came from Teman, and the Holy One from 
Mount Paran.| The prophet, to encourage the faithful 
still to trust in God, recounts some temarkable instances 
of the protection he afforded their forefathers in the wilder- 
ness, where they were destitute of all visible means of sus- 
taining’ themselves. First of all, he takes notice of the 
wonders he did for them when they came near the border 
of Edom, when the Edomites came out with a mighty force 
to oppose their passage: (see Numb. xxi. 20.) the like 
wonders he had shewed in their former journeys from Mount 
Sinai to Paran: Numb. x. 12. (Compare Deut. xxxiii. 2.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 4. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was full of his praise. His brightness was as the light.) 
We manifested his glory by that terrible appearance of his 
presence upon Mount Sinai, where the lightnings shone in 
the air, Exod. xix. 16. and the pillar of fire enlightened the 
earth, and conducted them in their journeys: Exod. xiii. 21. 

Ver. 4. He had horns coming out of his hands: and there 
was the hiding of his power.|] The Hebrew word keren sig- 
nifics both horns and rays of light. (See Exod. xxxiv. 29, 
30.) So the marginal reading here is to be preferred: He 
had bright beams coming out of his side. The Schechinah or 
syinbol of the Divine presence had rays of light issuing out 
on every side, and yet that was but a hiding or veil to the 
Divine Majesty, who covereth himself with light as with a 
garment, Psal. civ. 2. 

Ver. 0. Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals 
went forth at his feet.| As thunder and lightnings arc his 
harbingers; (sce Psal. xviii. 8.) an emblem of his being 
a consuming firc, Deut. iv. 24. when he comes to execute 
vengeance upon his cnemies; of which the Egyptian 
plagues, and the discomfiture of Sihon and Og, were a ter- 
rible proof. | 

Ver. G. He stood, and measured the earth: he beheld, and 
drove asunder the nations.| Like a conqueror, he divided 
the land of Canaan among the tribes of Isracl; having first 
scattered and discomfited the former inhabitants. 

And the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpe- 
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tual hills did bow.] The mountains and hills are said to 
quake at God’s presence, Nahum i. 5. so here the whole 
land of Canaan is said to tremble, and even the mountains 
themselves, the most solid and impregnable parts of it, 
because the hearts of the stoutest of the old inhabitants 
fainted and lost their courage. (Sce Josh. il. 24.) [By the 
mountains and hills may be meant the greater and lesser 
principalities or kingdoms in the land of Canaan, see 
Psal. Ixxii. 3.] The mountains and hills are speken of .as 
emblems of eternity, because time seems to make no 
change or alteration in them. (See Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. 
xxxiii. 15.) 

His ways are from everlasting.| His purposes are de- 
creed from all eternity, and will infallibly be exccuted in 
their appointed time. 

Ver. 7. I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, &c. | I bias 
held the Arabians, called Scenite, from their dwelling in 
tents, and their neighbours the Midianites, in great con- 
sternation, upon the approach of the Israelites towards 
their borders: (sec Numb. xxii. 38. Exod. xv. 15.) whom 
they afterward destroyed in battle. (Numb. xxxi. 2, &e:) . 

Ver.8. Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? &e:] 
When God dried up the channel of the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiv. 22.) and afterward that of the river Jordan, (Josh. iii. 
16,17.) it was not out of any displeasure against the waters, 
but for the safety of his people, for whose deliverance he 
appeared in as illustrious a manner, as if he had been seen 
riding in the clouds, and carried upon the wings of the 
ind as ina chariot. (Compare Deut. xxxiii. 26. Isa. xix. 
J. Psal. Ixviii. 4. civ. 3.) 

Ver. 9. Thy bow was made quite naked, according to the 
oaths of the tribes, even thy word.] Thou didst fight for 
Isracl, and didst make bare thine arm in their defertes as 
evidently as if thou hadst been seen with a bow in thine 
hand; that thou mightest fulfil the oaths and promises thou 
hadst made to give the tribes of Isracl full possession of 
‘Canaan: thy word being initself as immutable, as when it 
is confirmed by the solemnity of an oath. (See IIcb. vi. 18.) | 

Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers.| Thou didst 
cleave the hard recks, and the earth about them, and make 
the waters to run down in a great stream or channel, like 
a river, which followed them a great part of their journey. 
(See Psal. Ixxviii. 15, 16. ev. 41. 1 Cor. x. 3.) 

Ver. 10. The mountains saw thee, and they trembled.} 
Mount Sinai, and the hills adjoining, felt the effects of thy 
presence. (Compare Exod. xix.16.18. Judg. v. 4. Psal. 
Ixviii. 8. Ixxvii. 16. exiy. 4.) 

The overflowing of the water passed by.| Or rather, The 
stream of water overflowed ; for in that sense the verb abar 
is often used. (Sce Isa. viii. 8. Dan. xi. 10.) 

The deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.) 
The waters gushed out of the bottom of the rock witha 
mighty noise, as if the fountains of the great deep had been 
opened, (Psal. Ixxviii. 16.) and forced its way upward, as 
a man gets up an ascent by the strength of his hands. 

Ver. 11. The sun and moon stood still in their habita- 
tion.] Atthe command of Joshua. (Sce Josh. x.12.) . . 

At the light of thine arrows they went, &c.] When the 
people marched against their enemies, God sent hailstones 
and lightnings from heaven to discomfit them. (See Josh. 
x. 11. and compare Psal. xviii. 14. exliy. 6.) Or thewords 
may be translated thus; Thine arrows went at the light and 
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shining of thy glittering spear. Hiailstones, the artillery 
of heaven, came down npon the heads of the enemies, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 


spear, so the lustre of armsis often compared by the pocts, 
particularly Homer, to the flashes of lightning; so we read 
Iliad. xi. ver. 60. 


- Tag & apa yadny 
Adu’, &cra,otepoT matpoc Aide Alyidxouo. 


His brazen arms like flames of lightning shone, 
Which the great Thunderer “yal From his arm. 


The same thonght occurs hae’ Iliad. x. ver. 155. (See 
the note upon Ezek. xxi. 15.) 

- Ver. 12: Thou didst march through the land {of Canaan] 
in indignation, thou didst thrash the heathen in anger.] 1.e. 
Thou didst subdue them, not only by giving success to the 
arms of the Israelites, but likewise thyself fighting against 
them from heaven, (ver. 11. 18. pemapate Isa. Xxi. 10. xi. 
15. Jer. li. 33.) 

Ver. 138. Thou wentest forth for salvation with thine 
anvinted.] With thy peculiar favourites, such as Moses, 
Joshua, and David, all set apart by thy appointment to be 
leaders and rulers of thy people. (Compare Psal. cy. 15.) 

Thou woundedst the head out of the house of the wicked. | 
The heads (see ver. 14.) or confederate princes of the Ca- 
naanites. (See Josh. x. 3. xi. 1.) 

_. By discovering the foundation to the neck.| Or, Rasing 
the foundation, as the word aroth signifies, Psal. cxxxvii. 
7. by undermining them from bottom to top. 

_ Ver. 14. Thou didst strike through with his staves the 
head of his villages.) Or, Thou didst strike through the 
head of his warriors among his tribes, or families. Thou 
didst discomfit all the petty kings of their several clans, or 
families, carrying on the war against Joshua. (Sce Josh. 
xii. 9, &c.) _ The word perazav, his villages, in our ‘trans- 
lation, the Septuagint translate warriors, or generals: and 
so they understand it, Judg. vy. 7. 11. which sense agrces 
best with this place. 
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As the blaze of | 
lightning is here elegantly compared to.the glittering of a | 
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When they came out as a whirlwind to scatter me.} 
Armies are elsewhere compared to whirlwinds. (See 
Zech. ix. 14.) 

Their rejoicing was as to devour the poor secretl y.] The 
metaphor is taken from wild beasts, who carry their prey 
into their dens, and there devour it. 

Ver. 15. Thou didst walk through the sea with thine 
horses, &c.] Thou didst conduct thy people through the 
Red Sea, and the river Jordan; as safely as if they had 
rid on horseback. (See ver. 8.) 

Ver. 16. When I heard, [thy judgment decreed against 


thy own people, ver. 2.] my belly trembled, &c.] I was all 


over in a shaking and consternation, and no strength re- 
mained in me. (Compare Jer. xxiii. 9. Dan. x. 8.) 

‘That I might rest in the day of trouble, &c.] Noldius, 
p. 108. 110. of his Concordance, hath given the easiest 
sense of the latter part of the verse, translating it thus: 


Yet Ishall rest in the day of trouble, when he shall come up 
against the people, even he who shall invade them with his 


troops: the prophet speaks in the person of the pious man; 


_1 shall rest secure under the Divine protection, when 


the Chaldeans shall come ‘to invade Judea. 
17, 18.) 

Ver. 17,18. Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, &c.] 
Though all outward means of nourishment or preservation 
should fail, yet will I still trust and depend oe God's 
promises. 

Ver. 19. The Lord will- make my feet like hinds’ feet, 
and will maké me walk upon my high places.] This verse 
is taken out of Psal. xviii.33. He will restore my former 
strength, nimbleness, and agility, in war, and make mc 
again possessor of the chief places of strength in my 
native country. (See Deut. xxxii. 18. xxxiii. 29. Psal. 
Xviii, 33.) 

To the chief singer {or musician] on my stringed instru- 
ments.] ‘This hymn was designed to bé sung in the temple- 
service, (see ver. 1.) and for that purpose was delivered to 
the chief musician, to be set to musical notes. (Compare 
the title of the fourth Psalm.) This direction might pro- 
bably be gtven by order of king Josiah. 


(See ver. 
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ZEPHANIAH. 


Pa. 


PREFACE. 


Tuts Prophet lived in the reign of Josiah, as he himself 
informs us, and prophesicth chiefly against Judah, who 
continucd very corrupt, notwithstanding the king’s pious 
zeal for reformation, ane the good example he gave to his 
subjects. 





CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet denounces God’s severe judgments against 
Judah for their idolatry, and other heinous sins, 


Ver, 1. Tue word of the Lord that came to Zephaniah, 
the son of Cushi—the son of Hizkiah.] Hizkiah is read 
with the same points in the Hebrew with Hezekiah, the 
name of the king of Judah: but Zephauiah being here 
reckoned as the fourth by descent from Hizkiah, that per- 
son cannot be the same with king Hezekiah, there being 
not a sufficient distance of time between them for four 
descents. 


Ver. 2, 3. I will ytterly consume all things from off the 


land—-I will consume man and beast, &c.] A general deso- 
' lation. is threatened, by enumerating the particulars that 
shall be involved in it. (See the note upon Hos. iv. 3.) 

Ver. 3. And the stumbling-blocks with the wicked.] Or, 
Of the wicked; for the particle eth often denotes the geni- 
tive case. (See Noldius, p. 122.) Stumbling-blocks are 
the same with idols, called the stumbling-blocks of iniquity, 
Ezek. vii. 19. xiv. 3, 4. 

Ver. 4. And I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 
place.] Those altars, or places of worship, dedicated to the 
service of Baal, which escaped the reformation of king 
Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. compare Jer. iii. 6. 

And the names of the Chemarims with the priests.| Or, 
The names of the idolatrous priests ; for so the word Che- 
marim is translated, 2 Kings xxili.5. (compare Hos. x. 5.) 
I will destroy these together with the priests of the tribe 
of Levi, who have joined in the worship of idols. (Sce 
Ezek. xliv. 10.) 

Ver. 5. And them that worailip the host of heaven upon 
the house-tops.| Sec the note upon Jer. xix. 13. 

And them that worship and swear by the Lord, and that 
swear by Malcham.] That join the worship of idols to that 
of the true God, who is a jealous God, and will not admit 
of any rival in his worship. (See Hos. iv. 15.) Malcham 
is the same with Moloch, to whom the people of Judah 
continued to offer their children, as Jeremiah upbraids 


them, vii. 31. xix. 5. notwithstanding the reformation that 
Josiah had made, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Swearing is an act of 
religious worship, or a solemn invocation of God, as a 
witness and a judge, (see Deut. x. 20.) and therefore ex- 
pressly forbid to be used to idols, (Josh. xxiii. 7.) 

Ver, 6G. And them that are turned back from the Lord; 
and those that have not sought the Lord.) Both those that 
are apostatcs to idolatry, and such as live without any 
sense of religion, and without God in the world. 

Ver. 7. Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord God: 
for the day of the Lord is at hand.] Keep silence in token 
of an awful] reverence towards God, now he is coming to 
execute his judgments upon the land. (Compare Psal. 
Ixxvi. 8, 9. Habak. ii. 20. Zech. ii. 13.) Humble thyself un- 
der his mighty hand, without repining or murmuring at his 
corrections, which thy sins do justly deserve. -(Sce Psal. 
xxxix. 9.) 

For the Lord hath prepared his sacrifice, he hath bid his 
guests.] The slaughter of the wicked is called a sacrifice, 
because it is in some sense an atonement to God's justice. 
(Compare Isa. xxxiv. 6. Jer. xlvi. 10. Ezek. xxxix. 17. 
Rey. xix.17.) The latter part of the sentence alludes to 
the custom of those that offered sacrifice, which was to 
invite their friends to partake of the feast which accom- 
panied it. So God will call the Chaldeans to have a share 
in this slaughter. | 

Ver. 8. I will punish the princes, and the king’s children.} 
As having been the encouragers of idolatry, by their au- 
thority and ill example. Both the sons of Josiah who 
succeeded him in the throne, are said to have done evil in 
the sight of the Lord, 2 Kings xxiii. 32. 37. 

And all such as are clothed with strange apparel.| There 
were peculiar vestments belonging to the worship of each 
idol. (See 2 Kings x. 22.) So in aftertimes there were 
peculiar habits belonging to the priests of Saturn, and 
priestesses of Ceres, which are mentioned in the martyrdom 
of Perpetua and Felicitas, cap. 18. and in Tertullian, de 
Pallio, cap. 4. The text may likewise be explained of 
such men aS wore women’s apparel, and such women as 
wore that belonging to my which was contrary to an 
express law, Deut. xxii. 5. and was a rite observed in the 
worship of some idols. 

Ver. 9. In the same day also will I punish all those that 

‘leap on the threshold.|] Or rather, Leap over the threshold. 
The expression probably denotes some idolatrous rite, 
like that which was practised in the temple of Dagon, 
where the priests did not tread upon the threshold, 1 Sam. 
v. 5. To this-sense, the Chaldee paraphrast interprets it 
of those, that walk after the laws or rites of the Philistines. 
Others expound it of those, who enter into other men’s 
houses, and take away their goods by violence; accord- 
ing to what follows: who fill their masters’ houses with 
violence and deceit. 

Ver. 10. And it shall come to pass in that day—that 
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there shall be the noise of a cry from the fish-gate.| At that 
time, (see ver. 42.) there shall be an outcry of the Baby- 
lonish army coming to invade the city on the side of the 
fish-gate; i. e. the gate which stood near the fish-market. 
(See 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. Nehem. iii. 3.) ‘ 

And. a howling from the second gate.| Or rather, From 
the middle part of the city. (See 2 Kings xxii. 14.) 

And a great crashing from the hills.| From the moun- 
tains of Sion and Moriah, whereon the temple and the 
king’s palaee were built. (See 2 Chron. iii. 1.) 

Ver. 11. Howl, ye inhabitants of Maktesh.| A part, or 
street, of Jerusalem: the Chaldee interprets it of the inha- 
bitants near the brook Kidron. 

For all the merchant people are cut down, &c.| They that 
earry on their trades by going to marts or fairs, with great 
sums of ready money. The original reads, The people of 
Canaan, which word signifies a merchant: (Hos. xii. 7.) 
but the Chaldee understands it of those who resemble the 
Canaanites in their idolatries and corrupt manners: so 
Juadali’s mother is called a Hittite, and her father an 
Amorite, because they did after the works of the Canaan-. 
ites, the ancient inhabitants of the land, Ezek. xvi. 45. 

Ver. 12.. And it shall come to pass at that time, that I 
will search Jerusalem with candles.| I will: deliver up Jeru- 
salem into the hands of the Chaldeans, who shall let no 
corner of it escape them, but shall diligently search the 
houses,. and plander the wealth of them. (See the follow- 
ing. verse.) 

And punish the men that are settled on their lees, &c.] 
Who having lived securely in ease and plenty, (compare 
Jer. xlviii. 11.) have not God in all their thoughts, but ima- 
gine that he doth not concern himself with the affairs of the 
world; and that neither good nor evil is brought to pass by 
his providence. 

Ver. 13. Therefore their goods shall become a booty, and 
their houses a desolation: they shall also build houses, and 
not inhabit. them, &c.] The enemy shall plunder their goods, 
and then demolish their houses ; so that they shall not en- 
joy these possessions which they have gotten by fraud or 
violence. (See ver. 9. and Amos v. 11.) 

Ver. 14. The great day of the Lord is near—(compare 
Joel ii. 1. 11.) even'the voice of the day of the Lord: the 
mighty man shall cry there bitterly.) A great noise and 
distraction shall attend the taking of Jerusalem. (See ver. 
10.. Isa. xxii. 5.) Some translate the latter part of the sen- 
tence thus, The voice of the day of the Lord is bitter: then 
the mighty man erieth out. The adverb: sham, translated 
there, signifies time as well as place. (See the note upon 
Isa. xlviii. 16. Flos. ii. 15.) 

Ver. 15. That day is a day of wrath, of trouble and dis- 
tress, &c.| See ver. 18. Joel ii. 2. Amos v. 18. 

Ver. 16. A day of the trumpet and alarm.) Sce Jer. iv. 19. 

Ver. 17. And I will bring distress upon men, and they 
shall walk as blind men, &e.| Not knowing whither to go, 
or which way to take for safety. (Compare Deut. xxviii. 
29. Isa. lix. 10.) 

And their blood shall be poured out as the dust; and their 
flesh as the dung.) Or, Their carcasses as the dung: so the 
Chaldee explains the word flesh. The inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem shall be slain in the streets of the city, and their 
carcasses left there to rot and putrefy. 

Ver. 18. Neither their silver nor their gold shall be able 


to deliver them.] This is spoken of the merchants and rich 


citizens. (See ver. 11—13. and compare Ezek. vii. 19.) 


But the whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his 
jealousy.| God's vengeance is frequently compared to fire ; 
see Nahum i.6. This shall consume the land and its in- 
habitants for their heinous offences, and chiefly for their 
idolatry; because that sin does: peculiarly entrench upon 
his honour, which is incommunicable to others, whereupon 
he is called a jealous God, Exod. xx. 5. xxxiv. 14. 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet exhorts the Jews to repentance before God’s 
judgments overtake them; which he likewise denounces 
against the neighbouring dotititries, the Philistines, Edom, 

- Moab, Ammon, Ethiopia, and Assyria; which were all 
subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, either before or after the 
captivity of the Jews. (Sec Jer. xxv. 20—22. 26. Ezek. 

| ¥XV. XXIX. xxxi. and Dr, Prideaux, under the twenty- 
first, thirty-first, and thirty-second years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ) 


Ver. 1. Gia THER yourselves together.| Assemble your- 
selves in order to make a public humiliation. (See Joel 
ii. 16.) 

O nation, not desired.] The Greek and the Chaldee in- 


terpret it, O nation, that will not receive instruction, and is 


not to be amended but by the discipline of God’s judg- 
ments. Glassius (Grammat. p. 410.) renders it to the same 
sense, O nation, not to be moved with desire ; zt. €. of growing 
better. The word niksaph is taken for having a desire or 
longing, Gen. xxxi. 30. Psal. Ixxxiv. 2. 

Ver. 2. Before the decree bring forth, before the day pass 
as the chaff.| The words are differently translated by inter- 
preters, but much to the same sense : they may be reridered 
nearer to the Hebrew thus, Before the day bring forth the 
decree, which shall pass away, as chaff is dispersed before 
the wind. The judgments of God, consuming the wicked, 
are often compared to the dispersing of chaff. (See Job 
xxi. 18. Psal. i. 3. Isa. xvii. 13. Hos. xiii. 3.) 

Ver. 3. Seek righteousness, seek meekness.| Continue to 

seek and practise them. (Compare Psal. xxxiv. 14.) 
- It may be ye shall be hid from the Lord’s anger.| This 
is the most likely way of securing the Divine protection in 
the time of a general destruction. (Sce the note upon Jer. 
xxxvi. 3.) Such a protection is elsewhere expressed by 
being hid or-covered under the shadow of his’ wings. (Com- 
pare Psal. xxxii. 7. xci. 1.) 

Ver. 4. For Gaza shall be desolate, and Ashkelon a de- 
solation.| There will be no escaping into the neighbouring 
countries, such as the Philistines are, in particular; for 
their cities shall likewise become a prey to the forces of 
Nebuchadnezzar. (See Jer. iad 1. with the Argument to 
that chapter.) 

They shall drive out Ashdod at noon-day.] The samo 
forces will take the courage to attack Ashdod (another 
city of the Philistines, 1 Sam. v.1.) in the open day, and 
not to betake themselves to nightly stratagems. (Seo Jer. 
vi. 4. xv. 8.) 

Ver. 5. Woe to the inhabitants of the sea-coasts, the 
nation of the Cherethites.| The'Philistines who live upon 
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the coast of the Mediterranean Sea; (compare Ezek. xxv. 
16.) called there as well as here, Cherethites, or Cherethims. 
The word is translated Kpijrec, Cretans, by the LXX. in 


this and other places where it is found: they are supposed 


to have been a colony removed from tier to Palestine. 
(See the note upon Jer. xlvii. 4.) 

O Canaan, the land of the Philistines, I will even destrot y 
thee, &c.] The Canaanites, properly so. called, are. the 
same with the Philistines, and seated in that part of Pa- 
lestine. (See Josh. xiii. 3.) 

Ver. 6. And the sea-coast shall be dweilings and cottages 
for shepherds, &c.| A proverbial description of an utter 
desolation. (Compare ver. 14, 15. and see the note upon 
Isa. xiii, 20. xvii. 2.) 

Ver. 7. And the coast shall be for the remnant of the 
house of Judah, &c.] The sea-coast (ver. 5.) shall in after- 
times belong to the Jews, who shall possess all the Phi- 
listines’ country: as it appears they did in the first times 
of Christianity. (See Acts viii. 26. 40.) Those that re- 
turned from the captivity are called a remnant, Hag. i. 
12, ti, 2. 

They shail feed thereupon: in the houses of Ashkelon shail 
they he down in the evening.| The words are an allusion to 
what is said ver.6. As the cities of Gaza, Ashkelon, &c. 
were places for wild Arabs, or other wandering people to 
pitch their tents, and feed their flocks; so they shall here- 
after become the settled habitations of the Jews. (Com- 
pare Isa. Ixv. 10. 

For [or, when] the Lord shallvisit them, and turn 
away their captivity.] What is promised in this verse, was 
partly fulfilled after their return from Babylon, and may 
hereaftcr receive a farther completion. (See Obad. ver. 19. 
and the note’there.) 

Ver. 8. I have heard the reproach of Moab, and the re- 
vilings of the children of Ammon.| These countries were 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar about five years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (See the Argument, to Jer. 
_xlviii.) They are threatencd with destruction, both here 
and Jer. xlviii. 17. xlix. 1. and Ezek. xxv. 3. 8. for their 
insulting over the Jews in their calamities. 

And magnified themselves against their border.) Have 
invaded the territories of the Jews, when they were carried 
captive, (see Jer. xlix. 1.) and used the inhabitants with 
great cruelty, as they had done in former times. (See 
Amos i. 18.) 

Ver. 9. Surely Moab shail be as Sodom, and the children 
of Ammon as Gomorrah, &c.| Proverbial expressions of 
utter desolation. (See Deut. xxix. 23. Isa. xiii. 19. xxxiv. 
13. Jer. xlix. 18. 1. 40.) 

And a perpetual desolation.| Never more to be pos- 
sessed by its former inhabitants. | 

And the residue of my people shall spoil them, and the 
remnant of my people shall possess them.) Judas Macca- 
beus and his brethren subdued the Ammonites, as ap- 
pears from 1 Macc. y.6. But this and the seventh verse 
will receive their utmost completion at the general restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation: those that then escape, and re- 
turn from their several dispersions, are clsewhere called 
by the name of the residue and the remnant. (Compare 
iii. 18. and see the note upon Micah iv. 7.). 

Ver.10. This shall they have for their pride, &c.] See 
Isa, xvi. 6, Jer. xlviii. 29., 
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A COMMENTARY 


[CHAP. II. 


. Ver.11. For he witl famish all the gods of the earth.) He 
will deprive them of their worship and sacrifices, which the 
gentiles thought to be the food of their gods. (See.Deut. 
xXx1i.38.) The LXX. render it, He wil/ destroy their gods. 
‘The destruction of idolatry is usually mentioned when the 
prophets describe the flourishing state ofthe church. (See 
the note upon Micah v.18, 14.). | 

And men shall worship ion ever y man from his. place. | 
Or, In his place. And so the phrase may best be rendered 
Ezek. iii. 12. .(See Noldius, p.553.) Men shall worship 
him every where, and not only in Jerusalem. ——_ 
Mal..1. 11. John iv. 21.) 

Even all the isles of the heathen.| Or, The isles of the gent 
tiles, as the phrase is translated, Gen. x. 5. (Sec the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11. xli. 1.) The Jews call all places islands, 
to which they went by sca. 

Ver. 12. Ye Ethiopians also, ye shail be slain by ymy sword. | 

Ye shall be subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, who is a sword 
iu my hand; (Psal. xvii. 10.) 7. e. an instrument to execute 
my vengeance. The Ethiopians scem to comprchend the 
Egyptians too, whose confederates they were, and so un-— 
derwent the same fate with them; when Nebuchadnezzar 
conqucred Egypt. (See Jer. xlvi. 9. Ezek. xxx. 5. 9.) 
. Ver.13. And he will stretch out his hand against the 
north, and destroy Assyria ; and will make Nineveh a deso- 
lation.| As Nebuchadnezzar subdued the countries lying 
southward of Judea, Egypt, and Ethiopia, (ver.12.) so will 
he extend his conquests towards the north, and destroy Sa- 
vacus the king of Assyria, whose royal scat was Nineveh. 
(Sec the Preface to Nahum, and the note upon iii. 18.) 
This action preceded the desolations mentioned in the fore- 
going verses. Archbishop Usher-placeth it in the sixteenth 
year of king Josiah, and Dr. Prideaux in the twenty-ninth 
year of the same reign. 

And dry like a wilderness.] The inhabitants of Nineveh 
are comparcd to many waters, Nahum ii. 8. She shall be 
now exhausted of her people, and be uninhabited like a 
wilderness. 

Ver.14. And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, &c.], 
See ver. 6. 

All the beasts of the nations.] The Chaldee interprets it, 
The several kinds of wild beasts: as if the Hebrew gaji, 
nations, were to be understood of the several species of 
wild beasts, as the word is used of several sorts of cater- 
pillars, Joel i. 6. In like manner the ants are called a 
people, Prov. xxx. 20. 

Both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in. the 
upper lintels of it; their voice shall sing in the wiudows.] 
These birds frequent desolate and, forsaken places, and 
shall take up their habitation in the ruinous houses of 
that once populous city. (Compare Isa. xili. 21. xxxiv. 
1}. 14.) 

For he shall uncover the cedar work.] Yhe fine carved 
work or ceilings made of cedar, (see Jer. xxii. 14.) shall 
be exposed to the injuries of the weather, and so quickly 
come to ruin. 

Ver. 15. This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt. earélessl y; 
that said in her heart, Lam, and thereis none beside me.) Its 
inhabitants indulged themselves in their ease and pleasures, 
and they arrived at that degrce of presumption, as to fancy 
that no strength or power could bring them down fromm their 
height, or make them, cease to be, the capital city of the 
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world: . Babylon is charged with the same Rogred of pride | 


and carnal security, Isa. xlvii. 8... 
- Every one that passeth by aes = and wag his head.) 
See Nahum iii. 19. 


_ CHAP. a. 


| ARGUMENT. 
Jerusalem is severely reproved and threatened for her sins: 
. yet the rightous ‘are comforted with the hopes of a ge- 
neral conversion and restoration of the nation in God’s 
due time. , | 


Ver. 1., OE unto her that is filthy [or stutiaieaiea aud 


polluted, to the oppressing city / The city Jerusalem; which 
is defiled with the sins of luxury and cruelty. (See ver. 3, 4.) 


~ Ver. 2. She obeyed not the voice. J Of God’s paeeogers, “ 


_ ‘prophets. : . . 

Ver. 3. Her princes sities her are needa done her 
judges are evening wolves.|] Like so many beasts of prey, 
they devour the people by oppression and injustice. (Com- 
pare Ezek. xxii. 27. Micah iii. 9—11. Habak. 1. 8. Zech. 
x. 13.) 

They gnaw not the bones until the morrow.).They devour 
all presently, and Icave not so much as the bones till the 
next day, as the most voracious creatures commonly do. 

Ver. 4. Her prophets are light and treacherous persons. | 
This is to be understood of the false prophcts, who seduced 
the people by lying pretences to inspiration. (See Jer. 
xxiii. 11. 32. Hos. ix. 7. Micah iii. 11.) The LX X-. often 
rendcr the Hebrew nabi, prophet, by Wevdorpodirne, false 
prophet, in Jeremiah, and Zech. xiii. 2. 

Her priests have polluted the sanctuary, they have done 

violence to the law.| They have presumcd to attend upon 
my service in the temple after they had polluted themselves 
with idolatry, and thereby have profaned my holy placc; 
(sce i. 4.) and have broken the ordinances of my law, by not 
observing the differences that it prescribes between what is 
clean and unclean. (See Ezek, xxii. 26.) . 
° Ver. 5. The just Lord is in the midst thereof, he will not 
do iniquity.| The inhabitants of Jerusalem presume upon 
God’s protection, having placed his name in their temple: 
so they say, Micah iii. 11. Is not the Lord among us? or in 
the midst of us, as the word is here translated; but they 
should withal' consider, that he is just and holy, who will 
neither do iniquity, nor suffer it, without calling -— offender 
to account. 

Every morning doth he bring his judgment to light, he 
Ffaileth not ; but the unjust knoweth no shame.) He doth not 
fail to give us every day fresh cvidences of his justice, 
though the wicked continue hardened in their sins, and are 
grown past shame. (Sec Jer. vi. 18. Micah ii. 6.) The ex- 
pression, every moruiug, alludes to the custom of adminis- 
tering justice in the mornin 

Ver. 6. I have cut off the nations: their towers are desolate ; 
I have made their streets waste, &c.| L have executed my 
vengeance upon that great city Nineveh, (ii. 13.) and have 
brought my judgments nearer to you, by giving up your 
brethren of the ten tribes into the hands of Shalmaneser, 
who hath put an end to that kingdom, and hath carricd its 
inhabitants captives into a strange land. (Sec 2 Kings 
xvii. 6.) 

YOL, 1V. 


g. (See Psal. ci. 8. Jer-xxi.12.) 
| one shoulder. 
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Mer. 7.1 satd, Surely thou wilt fear me, thou wilt receive 
instruction. ] God is introduced as speaking after the man- 
ner of men; and.expecting what effect such proceedings 
might 1 in reason have produced. ,(Compare Isa. y. 4. Jer. 
viii. 6.)" Inthis sense we may most probably understand 
that expression of Isaiah, (Ixiii: 8:) He said, Surely they 
are my people, children that will not lie: so he was their 
Saviour; i.e. God might justly conclude, that after such 
experience of his goudness; they would not prove false or 
treacherous to him. 

So their dwelling should not 7 cut off, howsoever: I 
punished them.]. Or; Whereinsoever I punished them. (Sce 
Noldius, p. 175.) I might reasonably expect, that lesser 
corrections might reform them; and I nced not be. forced to 
proceed to such an utter. excision, as I executed upon the 
ten tribes. (See ver. 6.) | 
But they rose early, and corrupted all their doshas } They 
still increased their corruptions, notwithstanding - all. the 
advarices king Josiah made to a general reformation. (Sec 
the notes upon i. 4, 5.) The phrase, risiug early, de- 
notes diligence and assiduity. (See Jer. vii. 18. xxv.'3. 
xxxv. 15.) . 

Ver. 8. Therefore wait wpon me; saith the Lord, ‘until the 
day that I arise to the prey, &c.|:'The connexion of this 
verse with what went before would better appear, if we 
translate the particle laken, nevertheless.; as it plainly sig- 
nifies Jer. v. 2. Micah v. 3. and in other places. N otwith- 
standing these provocations, saith God, I exhort the godly 
among you to-expect the fulfilling the promises I have 
made of restoring the Jewish nation to my wonted favour, 
inthe latter ages of the world;'in order to which great 
crisis, I will execute remarkable judgments upon the un- 
believers and disobedient. (See the note upon Micah v. 5:) 

For ny determination is to gather the nations, that I may 
assemble the kingdoms to pour out upon them mine indigna- 
tion, even all ny fierce anger.| ‘This may perhaps be meant 
of the same general summons which Jocl speaks of, when 
the nations shall be gathered into the valley of Jehoshuaphet. 
(See Joel iii. 2. 12. and the notes there.) 

For all the earth shall be devoured by the fire of my jea- 
lous? y.| The tender regard I have for my honour, which hath 
particularly been injured by that idolatry which is spread 
over the world, will provoke me to execute my vengeance 
upon the whole earth. (Sec i.18.) | | 

Vero9: For then Iwill turn to the people a pure language, 
&c.] Or, Twill restore to the people a pure language; 1. e. 
I will turn them from their idolatry and other wickedness, 
(sec ver. 18.) to glorify me with one mind and one mouth. 
The same thing is expressed by speaking the language of 
Canaan, Isa. xix. 18. . This is_a blessing reserved for the 
latter ages; after, the conversion, of the Jews, and the 
coming: in of the fulness of the gentiles, when there shall 
be one ‘Lord, and his name one, Zech. xiv. 9. 

To serve him with one consent.|' The Uchrew reads, Weth 
The metaphor is taken from beasts drawing 
together under one yoke; or men’s setting their shoulders 
together to carry the same burden. 

Ver. 10. For from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my sup- 
pliants, even the daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine 
offering.| The Jews who are dispersed into the most dis- 
tant countries, such as was Ethiopia, which lay beyond 
Egypt, shall come into the Christian church, and make their 
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religious acknowledgments there. The expression, F’rom 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, may be translated, From the 
borders of the rivers of Ethiopia, both here and Isa. xviii. 1. 
where the same phrase occurs; the word in the Hebrew 
signifying indifferently the hither, or farther side of a river. 
Ethiopia is described in both places as lying among the 
rivers, which may probably be understood of the several 
sluices and channels which the inhabitants are forced to 
keep open, thereby to prevent the Nile from overflowing 
their own country, or Egypt. (Sce Dr. Heylin’s Geogra- 
phy, in Ethiopia.) 

The daughter of my dispersed, is the same with my dis- 
persed, as the daughter of Zion is equivalent to Zion. (See 
the note upon Jer. iv. 31.) The phrase of bringing an of- 
fering, is taken from the sacrifices and oblations brought to 
the temple; and is in other places of the prophets applicd 
to those that come into the Christian church. (Sce Isa. 
xvill. 7. Ix. 6, 7.9. Mal. i. 11.) 

Ver. 11. In that day thou shalt not be ashamed for all 
thy doings, wherein thou hast transgressed against me.] Or, 
Thou shalt not be put to shame for all thy doings. (Compare 
ver. 19.) Thou shalt not be made a public example by such 
remarkable judgments, (see ver. 15.) which have formerly 
made thee a reproach among the heathen. (See Amos iii. 2. 
Micah vi. 16. and the notes there.) 

For I take away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice 
in thy pride; and thou shalt no more be haughty because of 
my holy mountain.| I will purge out of thee those hypo- 
crites who continued in their sins, and relied upon their 
outward privileges, such as being of the stock of Abraham, 
or having the temple of the Lord placed among them, as if 
these ‘would secure them from guilt or punisliment; and 
thereupon despised the gentiles as not worthy of the same 
favours with themselves. (See the notes upon Micah iii.11.) 

Ver. 12. I will also leave in thee an afflicted and poor 
people.| Or, A meek and poor people: the blessings of the 
gospel are peculiarly promised to the poor. (See Isa. xi.4. 
xiv. 32. Ixi. 1. Zech.xi. 11.) Christ and his apostles ap- 
ply these promises to those that were converted by their 
preaching, Matt. v. 3. xi. 5. 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. James il. 8. 
which texts are meant of such as are endued with a true 
spirit of poverty, such as consists in a lowliness of mind, 
contempt of the world, and a resigned will. A/filictions are 
very useful to produce such a temper of mind, and there- 
fore are often the lot of true disciples. (Sce Acts xiv. 22. 
Iieb. xii. 7. 1 Pet.i. 7.) By the afflicted may be meant 
those that come out of great tribulation. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 
8. and the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) 

Ver. 13. The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor 
speak lies, &e.| The remnant of Israel is explained in the 
note upon Micah iv. 7.. These shall be holy; the rebels 
being purged out of them, (Ezek. xx. 38.) as Jerusalem itself 
shall then be holy. (Compare Isa. xxxv.8.Ix. 21. Joel iil. 
17. 21. Zech. xiv. 21. and see the notes therc.) 

For {or, therefore] they shall feed and lie down, and none 
shall make them afraid.| The great Shepherd the Messias 
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shall both feed and protect them. (Compare Ezek. xxxiv. 
28. Micah iv. 4. v. 4. vii. 14.) 

Ver. 14. Sing, O daughter of Zion, &e. ] These hymns. of 
joy properly belong to the times of the. gospel, and espe- 
cially to the triumphant state of the church. (Compare 
Isa. xii. 6. liv. 1. Zech. ii. 10. xi. 9.) 

Ver. 15. The Lord hath taken away thy judgments, he 
hath cast out thine enemy.| God hath removed thine ene- 
mics, who were the instruments of his vengeance. 

The King of Israel, even the Lord, is in the midst of thee.| 
He gives manifest tokens of his presence in thee, and pro- 
tection over thee. (Compare ver. 5. 17. Isa. iv. 5, 6. Rev. 
vii. 15. xxi. 3.) 

Thou shalt not see evil any more.| For all thine enemies 
shall be subdued. (See the former part of the verse, and 
compare Isa. xxxv. 10. li. 22. Joel iii. 17. Rev. xxi. 4.) 

Ver. 16. Let not thine hands be slack.| Or weak, as the 
word is rendered in the parallel text, Isa. xxxy.3. The 
prophet comforts the feeble-minded, those whose spirits 
were sunk under their former afflictions ; and exhorts them 
to perform their duty with cheerfulness and diligence, as 
being assured of God's assistance and. protection. (Song 
pare Heb. xii. 12.) 

Ver. 17. He will rejoice over thee with joy; he will rest 
in his love.| He will take pleasure in doing thee good. 
(Compare Deut. xxx. 9. Isa. xii. 5. Ixv. 19. Jer. xxxii. 41.) 
Ve will rest, or take satisfaction in continuing his favour 
towards thee. (Compare Hos. xiv. 4.) 

Ver. 18. I will gather them that were sorrowful for the 
solemn assembly, who are of thee, &c.|.1 will assemble those 
Israelites who are dispersed in their several captivities, 
both that of Babylon and those of following times, who 
mourn for the loss of the public assemblies, (compare Lam. 
ii. 6.) and were grieved at the reproaches wherewith their 
enemics upbraided them, as if they were utterly forsaken of 
God. (Compare Psal. xlii. 3.) 

Ver. 19. J will save her that halteth, and gather her that 
is driven out.| See Micah iv. 6, 7. 

And I will get them pratse and fame in every land where 
they have been put to shame.) God will give visible tokens 
of his care over them, In gathcring them from their several 
dispersions over the.world, and bringing them back into 
their own country. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 8.12. and the oly 
lowing verse.) 

Ver. 20. At that time will I bring you again, even in the 
time that I gather you.] I will gather you from your several 
dispersions, in order to bring you back into your own land. 
(Compare Isa. xi. 12. xxvii. 12. lvi. 8. Ezek. xxviii. 25. 
xxxiv. 138. Amos ix. 14.) 

For I will make you a name and a praise among all people 
of the earth, when I turn back your captivity before your 
eyes.| I will make you the subject of.men’s praise and ad- 
miration, who shall be induced to glorify God, when they 
shall see the wonderful works he hath wrought for you, in 
restoring you from your several dispersions, and giving you 
a joyful meeting together. 
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~PREFACE. 


OF what family this Prophet was, he hath given us no 
intimation: but the time when he prophesied he has dis- 
tinctly noted, viz. in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspes. 
The occasion of this prophecy was the stop that was put to 
the building of the temple, after -the foundation had been 
laid, according to the commandment of Cyrus, about seven- 
teen years. before. 








CHAP. I. 
ARGUMENT. 
The prophet reproveth the people’s delays in rebuilding the 
temple, and tells them, this their neglect was the cause 


they prospered no better: he encourageth them .to set 
about it, and promises God’s assistance in it. 


Ver. 1. In the second year of Darius the king. Gombire 
Ezra iv. 24. v. 12. This is the same Darius who is called in 
the heathen writers Darius Hystaspes; as shall be proved 
in the note upon ii. 3. and Zech. i. 12. 

Came the word of the Lord by Haggai unto Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah.|.Called Zorobabel 
the son of Salathie], Matt. i.12. Luke iii. 27. He was 
grandson to Jeconiah king of Judah, who was carried 
captive to Babylon; (see 1 Chron. iii. 17. 19.) whom king 
Cyrus made ASchmalotarches, or governor of. the Jews, 
who returned from the captivity; as being the eldest per- 
son of the royal family: he had the name of Shezbazzar 
given him by the Chaldeans; (sec Ezra i. 8. compared with 
ii. 2.)as Daniel was called iy them Belteshazzar, (Dan.i.7.) 

And unto Joshua the son of Josedech the high-priest.] 
Called Jeshua in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah: his 
father Josedech, or Jehozadah, was carried captive to Ba- 
bylon. (Sce 1 Chron. vi. 15.) 

Ver. 2. This people say, The time is not come that the 
Lord’s house should be built.| They pretended they had not 
the encouragement and protection of the king of Persia. 
This prophecy seems to be delivered before Darius had 
granted ‘his decree for building the temple. (Compare Ezra 
v. L. with vi. 1.) 

Ver. 4. Is it time for you—to dwell in your cetled houses, 
and thts house lie waste?) You complain of the times; yet 
they have not been so difficult, but that you have found 
means and opportunity to build fine houses for yourselves, 
though ye are content to let the house of God lic in ruins. 
It argues a great contempt of Ged and religion, when men 
think ne cost or finery too much to bestow upon them- 


selves, and the meanest accommodation good enough for 
the service of God. 

-Ver. 5, 6. Consider your ways. Ye have sown much, una 
bring in little, &c.] Consider both your ingratitude in thus 
neglecting to restore my house and worship, and what you 
have got by these your dealings, viz. how none of your un- 
dértnkine’s thrive, or are successful; nor do you enjoy the 
fruits of your labours. (See Micah vi. 15. compare Ezek. 
viii. 10.) | 

He that earneth wages, earneth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes.].Whatever gains he makes, they are followed by 
such lesses, as leave him no richer than he was before: or 
provisions are so dear, (see ver. 11.) that men can but just 
live by their labour. 

Ver. 8. Go ye up to the mountains, and bring yok and 
build the house.| Go to any of the forests upon the moun- 
tains, (see Nehem. ii. 8.) and cut down timber to carry on 
the building. ‘They entered upon the work hefore they had 
any decree from Darius to forward the work. (See Ezra v. 
2, 3.). It is probable, that afterward they had leave to fetch 
cedar from Mount Lebanon. : (See Ezra iii.7.) . 
| And Iwill take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified.] 
Or, Iwill place my glory there, as the Chaldee exponnds 
it. (See ii. 7.) 

Ver. 9. Ye looked for much, and it came to litile.] See 


| ver. 6. and.-ii. 16. 


i att — 


And when ye brought tt homes I did blow ror, I had blown] 
upon it.] I had blasted the fruits of the earth, while oS 
were in the field. (See ver. 11. and ii. 17.) 

Because of my house that is waste, and ye run every man 
to his own house.| -Ye make what haste ye can to build 
your own houses, and let mine lie in ruins. 

Ver. 10, 11. The heaven ts stayed from dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit, .&c.] I have punished you- with 
great drought, wherein the dew itself ceases to fall. (See 
1 Kings xvii. 1.) This blasted and withered the fruits of 
the earth; a curse formerly denounced against you for your 
disobedience. (See Lev. xix. 24. Deut. xxviii. 23.) 

Ver. 12. Then Zerubbabel, &c.] Compare Ezra v. 2. 

Ver. 13. Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger.] Or, 
prophet. (Compare Isa. xliv. 26. Mal. iii. 1.) 


CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 

The prophet encourageth the builders by a promise, that 
the glory of the second temple should he greater than 
that of the first; and that in the following year God 
would bless them with a fruitful harvest. In the con- 
clusion he foretelis the setting up the kingdom of Christ, 
under the name of Zerubbabel. 


Ver. 3. Wi O is left among you that saw this house in 


her first glory ? &c.] When the foundation of the house was 
2E2 
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laid in the second year of Cyrus, many of the ancient men 
that had seen the first house, wept to see how much the 
second templo would fall short.of the glory of the first. 
(Ezra iii.12.) The second year of Cyrus was fifty-three 
years after the destruction of the first temple; so the oldest 
men among those that returned home might very well re- 
member how glorious that was. The prophecy was uttered 
fifteen years after the foundations of the second temple 
were laid; so there might some still survive that saw the 
first. This is an evident proof, that the Darius mentioned 
in this prophecy must be Darius Hystaspes: for they that 
suppose Darius Nothus to be here meant, must allow the 
distance of one hundred and sixty-six years between the 
destruction of the first temple and the time of this pro- 
phecy: and it cannot be imagined, that any number of men 
could be capable of comparing the difference between tho 
two temples, at that distance of time: see this farther 
proved in the note upon Zech..i. 12... . 

Ver. 5. According to the word that I covenanted with 
you when ye came out of Egypt, so my Spirit remaineth with 
you.] I will fulfil those promises I made with you, when I 
delivered you out of Egypt; that, upon your obedience, I 
would not leave you, nor forsake you, but guide and pros- 
per you in all your undertakings. (See Nehem. ix. an 
Isa. Ixiii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. Yet once it is a little while.) Or, Once more, as 
the LXX. render.it, whom St. Paul follows, Heb. xii. 26, 
Tbe phrase implies :such an alteration as shall not give 
pc to any farther change, as the apostle: there expounds 

.The space of time from this prophecy to the coming of 
Se Messias may be called @ little awhile, in comparison of 
the several ages expired since the first promise of a Re- 
deemer. <A learned prelate, in his excellent Defence of 
Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, (p. 88.) trans- 
lates the words to this sense: After one kingdom [viz. the 
Grecian, which succeeded the Persian monarchy, at this 
time subsisting] it is but a little while; and for, after that] 
f will shake all nations, &c. 

ae will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the. sea, and 
the dry land.] Great commotions and changes in the. world 
are expressed by shaking the heavens and the earth. (See 
Ezek. xxv. 15. xxxviii. 19. Jocl iii. 16.) These expres- 
sions may denote here the great commotions that should be 
in the Roman empire (see the last note), trom the death of 
Julius Cesar till near the birth of Christ:. or it may in ge- 
neral signify the introducing such a kingdom or religion, 
of which the Messiah is to be the head ; which shall in the 
end break in pieces, and destroy all the other dominions of 
the world. (See the notes*upon ver. 21, 22.) 

Ver. 7. And the Desire of all nations shall come.] He shall 
come to this house, that shall-answer the wishes and de- 
sires of mankind, by supplying all those defects that hin- 
dered them in the performance of their duty. Such a guide 
and director, as the wisest men among the heathens wished 
for, and whose coming was the hope of Israel, and com- 
pletion of all the promises made to their fathers: Acts 
xxvi. 6. xxvili. 20. see Gen. xii. 3. xlix. 10. where the old 
translations read the latter part of the verse to this sense: 
His (or, to him) shall be the expectation of the «people, 
Mal. iii. 1. 

And I wiil fill this house with glory.] Though it wants tho 
cloud of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat, which was 
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a symbol of the Divine presence peculiar to Solomon’s 
temple, (see Psal. lxxx. 1.) yet I will honour this second 
temple with a much greater glory; viz. the presence of the 
Messiah, in whom shall dwell all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, Colos. ii. 9. where he shall publish his saving doe- 
trine to the world. (See Luke xix. 47. xx. 1. xxi. 38. John 
Xviil. 20.) 

Ver. 8. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts.| Solomon’s temple was more richly aderned 
with silver and gold than this; and I, that am the Lord of 
all the world, could easily commend the riches of it, and 
bring them together, for beautifying this my house, if I 
took delight in richness of ornaments. 

Ver. 9. The glory of this latter house shall be greater than 
that of the former; and [or, for] in this place will I give 
peace.| The glory of this second temple shall exceed that 
of the former, not in riches or costly ornaments, but in this 
respect, that there the Prince of peace shall make his ap- 
pearance, and the gospel of peace shall be preached and 
published. (See Isa. ix. 6. Micah v. 5. Eph. ii. 14.) The 
modern Jews expect a third temple, in which this prophecy 
will be verified ; whereas the prophet plainly speaks of the 
same temple which they then saw, and was in their eyes as 
nothing, in comparison of the former. The ancient Jews 
speak of the temple, from the time of Zerubbabel to its de- 
struction under Vespasian, as one and the same temple ; 
particularly Josephus, dé Belle Jud. lib. viii. cap. 18. (See 
the abovecited treatise.) 

Ver. 11. Ask now the priests concerning the law.) Whose 
office it was to put a difference between holy and unlioly, 
and between clean and unclean, Lev. x. 10. 
~ Ver. 12. If one bear [or, carry] holy flesh in the skirt of 
his garment, &c.] By the rules of the law, things immedi- 
ately dedicated to God’s service did‘convey some degree 
of holiness to common things that touched them; so the 
altar. sanctified the gift that was laid upon it, Exod. xxix. 
37.-and whatsoever touched the flesh of the sin-offering was 
holy, Lev. xvi; 27. But this rule did not extend so far as to 
make the garment that touched any of the offerings. eapabl 
of conveying holiness to any thing else... 

‘Ver. 13. If one that is unclean by a dead body touch any 
of these things, shall it be unclean? And the priests.answered 
and said, It shall be unclean.] The law was plain in that 
case, (see Numb. xix. 11.) The least defect is sufficient to 
make a thing evil or sinful; whereas to make it good and 
perfect, a concurrence of all good qualities is requisite. 

‘Ver. 14. So ts this people, and so is this nation before me, 
saith the Lord, &c.| In like manner, saith God, the inward 
contempt and disregard of my worship, which this people 
discover by their backwardness to carry on the building of 
my temple,makes every thing they undertake, and even the 
sacrifices they offer on my ‘altar, hateful and unacceptable. 

. Ver. 15. Consider from this day and upward, from before 
a stone was laid. upon a stone in the temple of the Lord. } 
From the time that a stop had been put to the building of 
the temple, after. the first foundations of it were laid. (Com- 
pare Ezra v. 3.) 
| Ver.16. Since those days were, when one came to a eal 
of twenty measures, there were but ten, &c.] The fruits of 
the carth did.not yield their usual increase, because of the 
unkindly seasons wherewith I punished | 1s (See the fol- 
lowing verse, andi. 2. Zech. viii. 10.) ~ 
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Ver. 17. Yet ye turned not unto me, saith the Lord.] Ye 
did not lay my Judgments to heart, nor consider that they 
were inflicted for your sin, in neglecting to rebuild my tem- 
ple, and restore my worship in it. 

‘Ver. 18. Consider now from this day and upward, &c.] 
The word mollah, upward, signifies likewise forward, (see 
1 Sam. xvi. 13.) and so it should be translated here. In the 
fifteenth verse the prophet exhorted them to reflect upon the 
calamities they had suffered from the time the building of 
the temple wasleft off: now he bids them look forward 
from the day the building was renewed, (see i. 15.). and 
they would find a visible change of. their affairs for the 
better. 

‘Even from the day that the foundation of the Lord’s tem- 
ye was laid.| The prophet expresses the carrying on of the 
building as if. it were a new foundation, because the work 
had been so long interrupted. (Compare Zech. viii. 9.) | 
~ Ver. 19. Is the seed yet in the barn, &c.] Is the harvest 
already laid up in the barn? or any fruits of the earth 
gathered in? No, certainly; this is but the ninth month 
(answering to our November), when no judgment can be 
made what will be the increase of the year following: yet 
from this time I promise you the blessing of a fruitful year, 
as an encouragement. to you .to carry on the building. 
(Compare Zcch. viii. 12.) 

Ver. 21: Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah.] The 
same title which is given to him, i. 1. wherein he was the 
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long. 

Ibid. and Ver. 22, Iwill shake all nations ; and I will over- 
throw the thrones of kingdoms, &c.] This prophecy plainly 
relates to the second coming of Christ, or to that illustrious 
appearance of his kingdom, which shall put a period to the 
kingdoms of the earth,. and the kingdoms of the world shall 
become the kingdom of the Lord and his Christ. (Sec Dan. 
11.44. Rev. xi. 15.) 

. I will overthrow the chariots, and them. that ride in them, 
&c.] Compare Micah v. 5. 10. and see the notes there. 

Ver. 23. In that day I will take thee, O Zerubbabel, my 
servant—and make. thee as a signet, &c.] I will invest thee 
with my power and authority, as the head of my church, 
and judge of the world. So kings depute their viceroys 
by giving them their signet, (see Gen. xli. 42.) which was 
particularly the custom of the Persian monarchs, whose . 
deputy Zerubbabel.was; (see Esth. iii. 10: viii. 2.) or else 
the expression may denote-one particularly near and dear 
unto God, who was always under his eye and care. (Com- 
pare Jer. xxii. 24. Cant. viii. 6.) This could not be ful- 
filled in: Zerubbabel, who did not, in al] likelihood, live 
many years after the finishing of the temple; and, to be 
sure, did not:see any of those great changes here foretold : 
and therefore the Messias must be. here described under 


the name ef Zcrubbabel; as he elsewhere is under that of 


David. (Sec the abovecited treatise, p. 248.) 








ZECHARIAH. 


PREFACE. 


ZECHARIAH was the son of Barachiah, and the grand- 
son of Iddo: he is called the son of Iddo, Ezra v. 1. vi. 14. 
the grandson being often called the son in the Scriptures 5 
as hath been observed upon Dan. v. 2. He was contem- 
porary with Haggai, and prophesied in the sccond year of 
Darius Hystaspes. (See the note upon Hag. il. 3. and 
upon Zech. i. 10.) There is an Iddo mentioned Nehem. 
xii. 4. among those Levites that came from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel; from whence Dr. Alix infers, that the pro- 
phet Zechariah’s grandson must have prophesied some 
considerable time after the first retarn from the captivity, 
and therefore would understand the Darius here mentioned 
to be Darius Nothus. This argument is altogether incon- 
elusive; for if Iddo was advanced in years when he re- 
turned, hc might have a grandson thirty years of age in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, which was sixteen or 
seventeen after the first of Cyrus. And it appears that:Ze- 
chariah was a young man when he saw the vision related 


at the beginning of this prophecy. (See. ii. 4.) Beside, 
there is no necessity of supposing the Iddo that was grand- 
fathcr of Zechariah to be the same person that is mentioned 
in Nehemiah. -In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah there 
is mention of two Ezras, (compare Ezra vii.1. with Nehem. 
xii. 1.) of two Nehemiahs, (compare Nehem. i. 1. with 
ili. 16.) and there is a Danicl mentioned Ezra viii. 16. 
a distinct person from the famous prophet of that name: 
and it-may as well be supposed that there were two 
Iddos. 

The design of the first part of this prophecy is the same 
with that of Haggai, viz. to encourage the Jews to go on 
with rebuilding of the temple, by giving them assurance of 
God’s assistance and protection: from whence he pro- 
ceeds to foretell the glory of the Christian church, the true 
temple or house of God, under its great high-priest and 
governor Christ Jesus, of whom Zcrubbabel and Joshua 
the high-priest wero figures. The latter part of the pro- 
phecy, from chap. ix. probably rclates to the state of the 
Jews under the Maccabecs, and then forctells their reject- 
ing the Messias, and their conversion afterward, and some 
remarkable passages that should happen to ppees in the 
latier ages of the world. 
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CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

After an exhortation to repentance, the prophet relates two 
visions shewed to him, implying the restoration of the 
Jewish state, and security from their enemics, while 
they were rebuilding the temple. 


Ner. 1. L N the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, 
&c.] See the Preface. 

Ver.2. The Lord hath been sore displeased with your fa- 
thers, &c.] Though God hath been justly displeased with 
your fathers, and punished them and their children with se- 
venty years’ captivity, yet now he declares himself willing 
to be reconciled to you upon your repentance. 

Ver. 4. Be not as your fathers, to whom the former pro- 
phets have cried, saying, &c.] Such exhortations the for- 
mer prophets gave your forefathers, particularly Jeremiah, 
whose words are here referred to. (See Jer. xxv. 5. Xxxv. 
15.) Do not imitate them in their obstinacy. 

Ver. 5, 6. Your fathers, where are they ? and do the pro- 
phets live for ever? &c.] ‘Though the prophets, and those 
to whom they delivered their message, are dead, yet’ the 
commandments delivered by their ministry still continue 
in full force; which appears by the judgments which came 
upon your fathers for transgressing them, as they them- 
selves could not but acknowledge. And the same punish- 
ments will overtake you, if ye continue disobedient. 

Ver. 6. And they returned and said, Like as the, Lord of 
‘ hosts thought to do to us, &c.] Your fathers were forced to 
acknowledge with sorrow, that God had exactly fulfilled 
all his threatenings denounced against them. (See Lam. 
ii. 17.) 

Ver. 7. The eleventh month, which is the month Sebat.] 
This is the Chaldee name of the eleventh month; as Nisan, 


Elul, Chisleu, Tebeth, and Adar, are the names of other _ 


months mentioned in the books wnitten after the captivity. 
The Jews distinguish their months only by the order of 
their succession, as the first, second, &c. So that if the 
books of Kings were writ by Jeremiah, as some suppose, 
the Shalsee nanies of the months which occur 1 Kings vi. 
2. 38. vili. 2. were added afterward by Ezra. 

Ver. 8. I saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a 
red horse.| A red horse is an emblem of war and blood- 
shed, (see Rev. vi.4.) The man, or angel, (ver. 11.) riding 
upon him, denotes the Logos, or Son of God, appearing as 
the captain of God's hosts, or armies. (See Josh. v.13, 14. 
and the notes upon ver. 12, 18. 20.) 

And he stood among the myrtle-trees that were in the bot- 
tom.| As if he and. his companions were refreshing them- 
selves in a shady valley, after the fatigues of war. The vi- 
sion dcnotes the peace which ensued after Darjus had exe- 
cuted God’s vengeance upon the inhabitants of Babylon, 
and made himsclf master of their city by the stratagem of 
Zopyrus. (Compare ver. 11. and see Dr. Prideaux, under 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth years of Darius.) 

And behind him were there red horses, speckled, and 
white.| ‘These may denote the various successes of Darius’s 
arms during his reign, which were sometimes fortunate, at 
other times not so, 

Ver. 9. The angel that talked with me.} ‘The angel that 
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made known this night-vision to me: so an angel is said to 
speak with Jacob in a dream, Gen. xxxi. 11. 

Ver. 10. And the man that stood among the myrtle-trees 
answered and said.) This was an angel of an order supe- 
rior to him that was mentioned ver. 9. who prevents that 
angel, and takes upon him to return an answer to the pro- 
phet’s question; or else sends his answer to Zechariah by 
that angel mentioned ver. 9. as Christ sent his Revelation 
to St. John by an angel, Rev. i. 1. 

These are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and 
Sro through the earth.| To these angels he hath entrusted 
the administration of the affairs of the Persian said pes 
(See vi. 10.) 

Ver. 11. And they answered the angel of the Lov that 
stood among the myrtle-trees.| They answer this man, 
(ver. 8.) or angel, as if he were their superior and com- 
mander: (see ver. 10.) he is distinguished from the other 
angel of the Lord, ver. 12. by the circumstance of his stand- 
ing among the myrtle-trees. 

Behold, all the earth sitteth still, onl is at rest.) Now all 
the enemies ofthe Persian empire in general, and of all the 
Jews in particular, (see ver. 9.) are quict: so this seems a 
proper time for setting forward the building of the gtr 
which hath been so long interrupted. 

Ver. 12. Then the angel of the Lord answered and said, 
O Lord of hosts.] The angel mentioned ver. 9. makes his 
supplication to the suiperior angel, ver. 8. 10. who was in- 
deed the Logos, or Son of God, being called by the name 
of Jehovah, here and ver. 13. 20. (Compare iii. 1, 2. xii. 
8. 10.) 

How long wilt thou not have merc y on Jerusalem, and on 
the cities of Judah.) Cyrus only gave orders for the re- 
building the temple, (Ezra i. 3. vi. 3.) soa great part of 
the city lay in ruins till Nehemiah procured an order from 
Artaxerxes for rebuilding it. (See Nehem. i. 3. ii. 3. 8. 
17. vii. 4.) The Jews, aftcr the captivity, repaired to the 
several cities where their inheritance lay, (Ezra ii. 70.) but 
had not ability to rebuild or fortify them in a regular 
manner. . 

Against which thou hast had indiguation these threescore 
aud ten years?}| There are three ways of computing the se- 
venty years’ captivity taken notice ofin Scripture. The first 
is, beginning from the fourth year of Jehoiakim to the 
first of Cyrus; this is Jeremiah’s account, Jer. xxv. 1. 11. 
which Daniel follows, Dan. ix. 2. Another may be com- 
puted from the besieging of Jerusalem, in the ninth year of 
Zedekiah, and in the tenth month, for which a solemn fast 
was kept by the Jews: (compare 2 Kings xxv. 1. with 
Zech. viii. 19.) this computation ends in the second year 
of Darius, which is the reckoning Zechariah here follows. 


Or, lastly, if we compute the beginning of the seventy years 


from the destruction of Jerusalem, and the first temple, 
which came to pass in.the eleventh year of the same reign, 
(ibid. ver. 2.) they will be accomplished in the fourth year 
of Darius; and this computation agrees with what is said 
below, vii. 1.5. Tho two last ways of reckoning the se- 
venty years may be reduced to one, only by supposing, 
that the proplict in this verse sets down a complete num- 
ber for an incomplete, and calls that space of time seventy 
years, which wanted very little of it: a way of speaking, 
of which several instances may be produced. 

Ver. 13. And the Lord answered the angel with good aud 


CHAP. I. ] 


‘comfortable words.] The Lord of hosts, mentioned in the 
foregoing verse. 

Ver. 14. I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion with 
great jealousy .] Or, I am zealous for Jerusalem with great 
zeal; for so the word kinnah often signifies. See Isa. 
ix. 7. xxvi. 11. Ixiii. 15. where the translators read, Their 
envy at the people; but the words might be better ren- 
dered, Thy zeal for the people. God here tells the pro- 
phet by his angel, that he has a great concern for the 
weltare of his péople, of which he will give evident proofs. 

Ver. 15. Lam very sore displeased with the heathen that 
are at ease.| Who have not yet felt the severity of my 
judgments, but they shall not escape unpunished. This 
may be understood of the Babylonians, Samaritans, and 
other neighbours of the Jews, who had not becn made 
such examples of God’s severity, as the Jews were. 
(Compare Jer. xxv. 29.) 

For I was but a little displeased, and they y helped for- 
ward [or, increased] the affliction.| I made the Babylo- 
nians instruments of my vengeance upon the Jews, but 


they exceeded their commission, and acted as they were 


prompted by their own ambition and cruelty. (Compare 
Isa. xlvii. 6. and see the note there.) The former part of 
the verse may be thus translated; For I was but for a 
little tune displeased; I, punished them with a seventy 
years’ captivity :.a short punishment in comparison of the 
many years that they had offended me; but these their 
many enemies have brought new troubles upon them after 
their return home, and hindered them from rebuilding 
their temple. (Sce Ezra iv. 1. 4, &c.) 

Ver. 16. I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies, &e.] 
I am returned to dwell in Jerusalem, and will remove al] 
former marks of my displeasure, and will cause the temple 
to be rebuilt in it for the place of my residence, (sce 
ii. 10.) which I had for some time forsaken. 

And a fine shall be stretched wpon Jerusalem.) In order 
to rebuild the strects and walls of it. (See ii. 2.) 

Ver. 17. My cities through prosperity shall yet spread 
abroad. | The lesser cities shall likewise be multiplied, 
and increase in inhabitants. 

For the Lord shall yet comfort Zion, and shally yet choose 
Jerusalen.] The Lord shall comfort Zion by shewing his 
wonted kindness to her after her affliction, (compare Isa. 
li. 3.) and making Jerusalem the place of his residence. 
(See ver. 16.) 

Ver. 18. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold 
four horns.| Horns often signify the power and strength 
of princes or people; the metaphor being taken from those 
cattle whose strength lies in their horns. The four horns 
may denote the Samaritans, the Arabians, the Ammonites, 
and the Philistines, who were the great hinderers of the 
Jews rebuilding the temple; (see Nehem. iv. 7.) or else 
they may signify in general those their enemies, among 
es they were dispersed to the four winds of heaven, 

1i. G 

Ver. 19. Those be the horns which have scattered Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem.) Israel being mentioned distinctly 
from Judah, mcans those of the ten tribes, whicli, were 
carried away into Babylon with the tribe of Judah, and 
returned with them. (Sce the note upon viii. 13.) 

Ver. 20. And the Lord {see ver. 13.] shewed me four car- 
penters.| Or smiths, according to the number of the horns. 
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These were to repair: the destructions which the horns 
had made. 


CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The flourishing state of Jerusalem is foretold, and the Jews 
still remaining at Babylon are warned to leave it, that 
they may not be involved in the calamities which are 
coming upon it. = 


Ver. 1, 2, Bren OLD, a man with a measuring line in his 
hand, &c.] An angel in human appearance; sce ver. 3. 
This angel-appeared with a measuring line in his hand, to 
take the proportions of the city, in erderto the rebuilding 
it, as architects used to do. (See Ezek. xi. 3.) 

Ver. 3. And, behead the angel that talked with me, &e.] 
See i. 9. | 

And another angel went out to meet him. | Or, The other 
angel; ti. e. the angel with the measuring line in his hand. 

- Ver. 4. And said unto him, Run, speak to this young man, 

saying.| The second angel spoke to the former, to inform 
me farther concerning the flourishing state of Jerusalem. 
Zechariah might probably be a young man when he was 
first honoured with the gift of prophecy, as Jeremiah and 
Daniel were. (See Jer. i. Dan.i.17.) 

Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without walls ‘for 
the multitude of men and catile therein.] The inhabitants 
of Jerusalem will multiply so fast, that the houses within 
the walls will not be able to contain them, and their cattle 
will increase in proportion. (See Jer. xxxi. 27.) Under 
the captivity the land was made a desolation without man 
or beast; (Jer. xxxiii. 12.) now the Goninehy blessing is 
promised. ! 

Ver. 5. For 1, saith the Seals will be unto her a wall of 
fire round about, and will be the glory in the midst of her.] 
lts inhabitants may safely live without the walls of the 
city, (ver. 4.) for I the Lord will defend it by my angels, as 
so many flames of fire surrounding it ; (Psal. cvi. 4.) as L 
did Islisha against his enemies, (2 Kings vi. 17.) And my 
especial presence shall be its protection, of which the 
cloud of glory in the-first temple was a figure. _ This pro- 
mise will receive its utmost completion in that New Jeru- 
salem described Rev. xxi. 10. where the glory of God and 
the Lamb are said to he the light thereof, ver. 11. 23. (Com- 
pare Isa. Ix. 19.) 

Ver. 6. Ho, ho, come forth, and flee from the land of the 
north.] Chaldea, and Babylon the principal city of it, are 
called by that name, because they lay northward of Judea. 
(See Jer. i. 14. iv. 6. vi.1.) The Jews who still remained 
in Babylon and the country thereabout, are exhorted to re- 
turn with all speed from thence, for a reason assigned, 
ver. 9. 

For I have spread you abroad [or, scattered you] as 
the four winds of heaven.| Compare Ezck. xvii. 21. AsI 
have scattered you and your brethren of the ten tribes all 
the world over, so in due time I will gather you from yeur 
several dispersions, of which your present restoration from 
Babylon shall be an earnest. 

Ver. 7. That -dwellest with the daughter of Babylon.] 
The daughter of Babylon is the same with Babylon. (See 
Psal. cxxxvii. 8. and the note upon Jer. iv. 31.) 
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~ Ver. 8. After the glory he hath sent me unto the nations 
that spoiled you.] After I have given you the promise of 
restoring Jerusalem to such a glorious state (so the Chal- 
dec explains it), I, the prophet Zechariah, am sent to exe- 
cute God’s judgments upon the Chaldeans, who spoiled 
you of all your wealth and ornaments. 

For he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his eye.) 
God is very sensible of every injury offered to his people : 
(compare Psal. cy. 15.) it is like hurting the cye, which is 
the most tender and sensible part of the body. (See Psal. 
xvii. 8.) And though he made the Babylonians instru- 
ments of his vengeance, yet now he will call them to ac- 
count for exceeding their commission. (See the note upon 
i. 15. 

=a 9. For, behold, Iwill shake my hand upon [or, over] 
them, and they shall be a spoil to their servants.) The words 
are a continuation of God’s message, who proceeds to 
speak thus to the Jews by Zechariah: I will hold my rod 
over the Babylonians, (compare Isa. xi. 15. xix. 16.) and 
1 will deliver their city into the hand of the Persians, who 
were formerly their servants, (see the note upon Isa. xxii. 

6.) who shall become masters of its wealth. This threat- 

ening was fulfilled when Darius took Babylon after a siege 
of tivelve months, beat down its walls, and put three thou- 
sand of the principal citizens to death. (See Dr. so a 
under the fifth and sixth years of Darius.) 
‘ And ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me.] 
These words are to be understood as spoken by the pro- 
phet himself; when this judgment .is executed upon the 
Chaldeans, it willbe an’ undoubted sign and proof of the 
truth of my mission. (Compare Ezek, xxxili. 33.) 

: Ver. 10. Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion : for, lo, I 
come, and will dwell in the midst of thee.| HereGod speaks 
again to his people, and saith he will give them manifest 
tokens of his presence among them. (See the note upon 
ver. 5. and compare Lev. xxvi. 12. Ezek. xxxvii. 27.) . 

Ver. 11. And many nations shall be joined to the Lord 
in that day, and shall be my people.] The church shall be 
enlarged by the accession of the gentiles to it; and shall 
reccive a farther increase, when, upon the conversion of 
the Jews, the fulness of the gentiles shall be brought into 
it. This promise relates chiefly to the latier times. (Com- 
pare vili. 21—23.) 

And thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me 
unto thee.] The fulfilling of these my words, saith the 
prophet, shall be an undeniable evidence of the truth of 
my mission. (See ver. 9.) 

Ver. 12. And the Lord shail inihérit Judah, his portion 
in the holy land.| God shall give visible tokens that the 
land of Judea and its inhabitants are his peculiar people ; 
according to the tenor of that covenant he made with their 
fathers, The land ts his, Levy. xxv. 32. and therefore is 
called the holy land, as Jerusalem is named the holy 
city: where the temple shall again be built, a token of 
his presence: and as the people shall constantly profess 
themselves his worshippers, so he will afford them gra- 
cious instances of his favour and protection. This may 


perhaps bo more fully verified at the general restoration of 
that nation. 


Ver. 13. Be silent, O ail flesh, before the Lord: for he is - 


raised up out of his holy habitation.| Let all men be silent 


in token of the profoundest reverence and submission, (see | 
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Wabak. ii. 20.) when God comes down from heaven, (com- 
pare Micah i. 3.) or gives visible signs of-his appearance 
to execute judgment upon his adversaries, or to shew 
mercy unto his servants. Heaven is called the habita- 
tion of God’s holiness, Deut. xxvi. 15. Isa. Ixiii. 15. 


CHAP. Ill. 


ARGUMENT. 
Under the figure of Joshua the high-priest, clothed with 


new priestly attire, is set forth the glory of iy ir as 
the corner-stone of the church. 


Ver. i Anp he shewedl me Joshua the high-piriest stand- 


ing before the angel of the Lord.| The angel that talked 
with me, (ii. 3.) represented to me a new vision: viz. 
that of Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, or the Logos, mentioned i. 11. He is called 
the Lord in the following verse. 

And Satan standing at his right hand to resist him.] 7. e. 
To be his accuser, as the devil is called, Rev. xii. 10. so 
heré he is: represented as aggravating the faults, or in- 
firmities of Joshua, the representative of the whole body 
of the Jews (sce the following words); by this means to 
prevail with God to permit the J ews to be still under the 
power of their adversarics. So the prince, or tutelar 
angel, of the kingdom of Persia, is represented as resist- 
ing the angel Gabriel, Dan. x. 13. 20. It was the cus- 
tom in courts of judicature, for the accuser to stand at = 
right hand of the accused. (See Psal. cix. 6:) 

Ver. 2.And the Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rediuke 
thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem.) 
The Logos, or Son of God, said unto Satan, The Lord, 
even God the Father, rebuke thee, and not suffer thy mis- 
chicvous imagination against Jerusalem and the temple to 
prosper: he that hath chosen that place for his especial 
residence. This text seems parallel with Gen. xix. 24. 
where it is said, The Lord rained fire from the Lord out 
of heaven ; a text alleged, both by ancient and modem 
writers, to prove, that a “distinetion of persons in the 
blessed Trinity, was a doctrine delivered in the Old Tes- 
tament, though but imperfectly. The words may be ren- 
dered, The Lord hath rebuked thee, or rejected thy plea; 
having long ago chosen Jerusalem. 

Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?) Is not this 
small remnant returned from captivity, miraculously res- 
cued from utter destruction, like a brand plucked out of the 
fire?) And can it be thought that God will not preserve 
them? (Compare Amos vi. 11. Jude ver. 23.) 

Ver. 3. Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments.) 
Denoting the sins and pollutions of the people, of whom 
he was the representative. (See ver. 2. 4.) The sins par- 
ticularly taken notice of, might bo their marrying with 
strangers, contrary to the law: (see Ezra ix. 2.11, 12. 
Nehem. xiii. 24.) so the Chaldce understands it. ° 

Ver. 4. And he answered, and spake to those that stood 
before him, &c.| To the inferior angels that were in‘his re- 
tinue. (Compare ver. 0.7.1. 8—11. and see the note upon 
Dan. x. 10.) 

And unto him [i.e. Joshua] he said, I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with change 
of raiment.] In token of my pardoning the public.and na- 
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tional sins of the Jews, and that I will restore them to a 
more prospereus condition, 1 have commanded the angels, 
my attendants, to clothe thee with new and clean raiment, 
an emblem of purity, (Rev. xix. 8.) as well as of joyfulness 


and prosperity. (See Eccles. ix. 8. Isa. lxi. 10.) The word. 


rendered in our English, change of raiment, the LXX. 
translate [odjen, a garment down to the foot, meaning the 
linen ephod, which was the priests’ habit; regarding the 
sense rather than the literal signification of the word. 

Ver. 5. And I said.| i. e. I, the Lord, farther said,- or 
commanded. 

Let them set a fair mitre upon his head, &e.] As the new 
garments put upon Joshua were such as helonged to the 
high-priest, and were contrived for glory and beauty,(Exod. 
XXViii. 2.) so the mitre was the proper ornament for his 
head, (ibid. xxix. 6.) 

And the angel of the Lord stood by.] The angel that 
talked with me (see ver. 6. and ii. 3.) still stood by, or at- 
tended, and made that solemn protestation which follows. 

Ver. 7. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, If thou wilt keep my 
charge, then thou shalt also judge my house, and shalt also 
keep my courts.| If thou wilt take care that the several of- 
fices which belong to the service of my temple, be carefully 
performed by thyself, and the priests and Levites placed 
under thy command, then thou shalt exercise all that au- 
thority and jurisdiction which belongs to the higli-priest’s 
office, in respect of those controversies and questions 
which are brought before him to determine: (see Lev. x. 
10. Deut. xvii. 12. Jer. xviii. 18. Mal. ii. 7.) and thou 


shalt preside as chief over my house, without any inter-. 


ruption, or molestation. The word mishmar, charge, is 
often used in the hook of Numbers, to denote the several 
offices and duties of the priests and Levites. 

And I will give thee places to walk among them that stand 
by.} Or, Stand before me, (sec iv. 14.) Hereafter I will 
give thee a place in heaven among these angels my at- 
tendants. The priesthood under the Old Testament, and 
the evangelical ministry under the New, is compared to 
the angelical office: (see Mal. ii. 7. Rev. i. 20.) so they 
that discharge this office well, shall have an eminent degrec 
of glory in heaven, and be made equal to the angels them- 
selves. (See Matt. xix. 28. xxiv. 47. Luke xxii. 29, 30.) 

Ver.8. Hear now, O Joshua the high-priest, thou, and 
thy fellows that sit before thee.| The angel directs his 
speech to Joshua and his assessors, or assistants in coun- 
cil, of whom Zerubbabel without question was one. The 
rabbins call these the heads of the captivity, and the men 
of the great synagogue; by whom they suppose the Jewish 
affairs, both ecclesiastical and civil, to have been settled 
after the captivity, and the canon of the Old Testament to 
have been completed. ‘The angel hespeaks their attention 
to what follows, as containing matter of great importance. 

For they are men wondered at.] The margin reads, Men 
of wonder. ‘The word mophet signifies not only a wonder, 
but likewise a segn, or a type. Thus Isaiah’s walking 
naked and barefoot was for a sign and wonder [or rather, a 
type or example] fo Egypt and Ethiopia ; (Isa. xx. 3.) t. e. 
a sign or emblem that they should be carried away cap- 


tive without any covering to their nakedness: so the word . 


is used again, Isa. viii. 18. So when Ezckicl was com- 
manded to dig g through the wall and carry out his goods in 


the twilight, xii. 7. he was therein a sign [mophet], ver. 11, 
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12. to the Jews, and to Zedekiah himself; forcshewing 


what he and they should. do, when Jerusalem was taken 


by the Chaldean army. So, likewise, Ezek. xxiv. 24. he is 


said to be a sign unto them in not mourning for the death 
of his wife; because according to all that he had done, 
should they do ;. where the same werd is used in the origi-. , 
nal. ‘The word is to be understood in this sense in the 
text before us, which should be translated, They are men 
intended for signs or tokens, they are typical men, as a 
learned prelate very properly translates the phrase, in 
his Defence of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, 
chap. 3. sect. 1.4. To the same sense the Vulgar Latin . 
translates it, Viri portendentes ; Men that foreshew some- 
thing to come. They, with Joshua the high-priest at the 
head of them, are a figure of the restoration of es church 
under the government of the Messias. 

For, behold, Iwill bring forth my servant, The BRANCH.] 
1 will peint out, or foretell, the coming of the Messiah into 
the world, as a person altogether distinct from Joshua, or 
any other present among you, and [I will make him known 
to you under the name of the Branch: a title often given 
to the Messiah in the prophets, as descending from the 
stock of David: see Isa. iv, 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. and again. 
in this prophecy, vi. 12. in all which places the werd in 
the original is Tsemach. The Chaldee explains every one of 
these texts of the Messias; who.is clsewhere called God’s 


_ Servant, in an eminent sense, because he was sanctified 


and sent into the world upon a message of the highest 
(See Isa. xlii. 1. xlix. 3. lii. 18, liii. 11. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) The word Tsemach, Branch, the 
LXX. render here and in most of the parallel texts, 
"AvaroAn, the East, or sun-rising ; from whence it is applied 
to Christ, Luke i. 73. and is translated there the day- 
spring: thence the name of Oriens was probably given to 
the supposed king of the Jews, in the Roman writers. 
(See Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 13.) 

Ver. 9. For, behold, the stone which I have laid before 
Joshua.| I have ordered a principal .stene (see the fol- 
lowing note) to be laid before Joshua (in allusion to the 
present building of the temple, about which his thoughts 
are employed) ; denoting the Messias, represented by the 
fermer prophets as a corne?-stone, or foundation, elect 
and precious. (See Psal. exviii. 22. Isa. xxviii. 16.) 

Upon one stone shall be seven eyes: behold, I will engrave 
the engraving thereof, saith the Lord of hosts.| As it is 
usual to adom the principal stones of a building with 
carvings and hicroglyphics, such as heads, eyes, and the 
like ; so will I perform in reality what artists do in 
imagery : viz. I will appoint the seven angels of the highest 
order to attend upon the Messias, represented by this 
stone, and to execute his commands all the world aver, 
for the good of his church. (Compare iv. 10. Rev. v. 6.) 
The one stone here mentioned is the same with the head- - 
stone, iv. 7. and might be better translated here the chief 
or principal stone: in which sense the word achad is 
used, Gen. xlviii. 22. as the Chaldee there explains it. 

And I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.] 
I will proclaim a free pardon of sins by the publishing of 
the gospel: (sce Jer. xxxi. 34.) or the words may relate 
to the pardoning the Jews upon their general conversion, 
(Compare xiii. 1. Jer. 1. 20. Micah vii. 18,19.) The fol- 
lowing yerse favours this exposition. 
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Ver. 10. In that day, saith the Lord.| At that remark- 
able time, when I will forgive all your iniquities, ver. 9. 
(Sce the note upon xii. 3.) 

Ye shail call every man [to] his neighbour under the vine 


and under the fig-tree.| Men shall call or discourse with’ 


their neighbours in a friendly and sociable manner, as 
they arc sitting at ease under the shadow of their vines and 
fig-trees. A proverbial expression, denoting peace and 
plenty: compare Micah iv. 4. where the words follow 
the promise of a universal peace. (See the notes there, 
and upon Isa. ii. 4.) 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 
Under the figure of the golden candlestick and the two 
olive-trees, is represented the success of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, in rebuilding and finishing the temple. 


Ver. 1. Awnp the angel that taiked with me came again, 
and waked me, asa man is wakened out of his sleep.| The 
last vision was so pleasing to me, that it cast me into a 
deep sleep; (compare Jer. xxxi. 26.) from which the angel 
that before had talked with me, (ii. 3.) awaked me, to dis- 
cover to me the following vision. 

Ver. 2. Ihave looked, and behold a candlestick ail of 
gold, &c.| This figured the temple-service, and the whole 
polity of the Jewish constitution, which depended upon the 
restoration of the temple. (Sec the note upon ver. 14.) 

And his seven lamps thereon.| According to the fashion 
of the golden candlestick in the temple. (Exod. xxv. 37.) 
As that candlestick figuratively signified the church, whose 
oflico it was ‘to enlighten others: (sec Rev. i. 20.) so the 
seven lamps mystically represented the seven spirits of God, 
(Rev. iv. 5.) 7. e. the various dispensations of his provi- 
dence over it. (Compare ver. 10. of this chapter.) 

Ver. 3. And two olive-trees by it, &c.] Which did ina 
secret unperccivable manner convey oil for supplying the 
lamps. (Sec ver. 6.) 

Ver. 5. Knowest thou not what these be?] The words 
may be rendered, both here and ver. 18. Knowest thou what 
these be? (See the note upon Jer. xxxviii. 15. and Noldius’s 
Concord. p. 256.) 

Ver. 6. Not by might, not by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts.| Zerubbabel and Joshua, with the Jews 
under their conduct, shall finish the temple, and re-esta- 
blish the Jewish state, not by force of arms, or of human 
power, but by the secret assistances of my providence; 
just as the lamps are supplied with oi], in a secret and in- 
visible manner. (See ver. 12. 14.) 

Ver. 7. Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerub- 
babel thou shail become aplain.] Removing mountains, and 
levelling them into plains, are proverbial expressions, to 
denote the overcoming the greatest difficulties, and re- 
moving all obstacles that lie in our way: (see Isa. xl. 4. 
Matt. xxi. 21.) so the angel here encourages Zerubbabel to 
go on with his undertaking, assuring him that nothing shall 
be able to withstand him. 

And he shali bring forth the head-stone thereof with shout- 
ings, saying, Grace, grace, unto it.] We shall put the 
top or finishing stone upon the walls of the temple ; which 
action the standers-by shall accompany with their wishes 
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and prayers, that God’s grace and favour may protect that 
holy place so happily finished, and with such joyful accla- 
mations as they used at Jaying its foundations. (See Ezra 
iii. 10, 11.) The chief, or principal, stone, mentioned iii. 9; 
denoted the Messias, called the Branch, ver. 8. and the 
words before us mystically represent the same person: viz. 
that God shall bring forth, or bring him into the world, as 
the top or head-stone, the last and finishing ornament and 
perfection (expressed by Grace, grace, ¢. ¢. the chief grace) 
of the church, God’s spiritual house, (Eph. ii. 21.) To this 
sense the Chaldee paraphrase expounds the words, His 
Messias shall come forth, who wasnamed from all eternity, 
and shall obtain the empire of all the kingdoms of the earth: 
and St. Jerome tells us upon the place, that the ancient 
Jews explained it so. 

Ver. 9. The hands of Zerubbabel have iaid the founda- 
frons of this house ; his hands also shati finish it.| He shall 
have the happiness of seeing the great work which he had 
begun finished and brought to perfection. (See Ezra iii. 
10. vi. 15.) 

And thou shait know, &c.] See ii. 9. 

Ver. 10. For who hath despised the day of smali things? 
for they shall rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hand 
of Zerubbabel.| Or, For whoso hath despised the day of 
small things, they shall rejoice, &c. The particle mz is 
sometimes used, without an intérrogation, for 2vhosoever. 
(See Noldius, p. 602.) Whoever despised the small begin- 
nings of this building, when the foundations of the temple 
were first laid, may now utter their joyful acclamations, 
when they see, under the conduct of Zerubbabel, the walls 
risé, and the top-stone laid upon them in order to their 
finishing, (ver. 7.) 

With those seven ; they are the eyes of the Lord, which run 
to and fro through the whole earth.] The LXX. translate 
the words to a better sense, taking them for a distinct sen- 
tence from what goes before, These seven are the eyes of the 
Lord, &c. The sentence relates to the head-stone, (ver. 7.) 
upon which these sever eyes were to be engraved, (iii. 9.) 
hieroglyphically representing the angelical ministry, which 
always attend upon this head or Prince of the church. ‘The 
Scriptures mention this as a prerogative of the Messias, 
that the angels were to minister to him: (see Psal. xci. II, 
12. Matt. iv. 1]. John i. 51. 1 Tim. iii. 16.) and it isa say- 
ing recorded by the oldest writers among the Jews, that the 
Messias should be higher than the angels ; a doctrine often 
delivered by St. Paul, Eph. i. 21. Phil. ii. 10. Heb. i. 4. 

Ver. 11. Then answered I, and said unto him.| The verb 
anah is not only used of answering to a question, but like- 
wise signifies to begin or continue a discourse: (see Job 
iii, 2.) and so the word answer is used, Matt. xi. 25. 

Ver. 12. What be these two olive-branches?] Young 
olives. (See ver. 3.) 

Which through the golden pipes empty the golden oil, 
&e.] There were two greater pipes in the candlestick 
through which the oi! was conveyed into the five lesser. 
(See ver. 3.) : 

Ver. 14. These are the two anointed ones, that stand by 
[or, before] the Lord of the whole earth.] ‘These signify the 
kingdom and the priesthood, as they are exercised at pre- 
sent by Zerubbabel and Joshua (and belong to their respec- 
tive familics), who having finished the temple, and restored 
the public worship of God, will constantly attend upon his 
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servicc,.and take ‘care that it be duly. performed there. 
The candlestick represented the Jewish church and temple, 
(ver.2.) and these two, Zerubbabel and Joshua, supply 
the place of the two olive-trees, that feed it with oil and 
keep it bright and burning. To stand before the Lord, (for 
so the words should be rendered, as they are vi. 5.) and to 
minister to him, are the same. (See Deut. x..8. 1 Kings 
xvii. 1.) 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 


By the representation of a flying roll, God’s judgments are 
denounced against robbery and perjury: and the Jews 
are warned against such sins as oceasioned their former 
captivity, for fear of incurring the same, or a worse 
calamity. . 


Ver.1.1 TURNED, and lifted up mine eyes.] Or, Again I 
lifted up mine eyes: for the Hebrew verb shub, to return, is 
often used adverbially. (Sce Eccles. iv. 1. ix. 11. and the 
note upon Isa. vi. 13.) 

And, behold, a flying roll.] The ‘roll of a book, as iti 

expressed, Jer. xxxvi. 1. Ezek. ii.9. The ancient way of 
writing being upon long serolls of parchment. It is de- 
scribed as flying, to denote the swiftness of God's judg- 
ments. 
“Ver. 2. The length thereof is twenty cubits, and the 
breadth ten cubits.] Such scrolls were usually longer than 
they were broad; so this was represented as ten yards in 
length, and five in breadth. The curses therein contained, 
might probably be writ in capital letters. (See the note 
upon Isa. viii. 1.) 

Ver. 3. This is the curse that goeth over the face of the 
whole earth.| Or rather, Of the whole land; meaning the 
land of Judea. This roll contained the curses; 7. e. the 
judgments denounced against the Jews, who were guilty 
of the sins here specified. (Compare vili. 17. Deut. xi. 
29, xxviii. 15. xxx..19. Nehem. x. 29.) 

For every one that stealeth shail be cut off as on this 
side, according to it, &c.| The roll was written-upon both 
sides, as that mentioned Ezek. ii. 10. On one side was 
contained the judgments against stealing, and on the other 
against false-swearing. These two sins are joined to- 
gether, because in the Jewish courts men were compelled 
to purge themselves by cath, in the case of theft; so they 
often would forswear themselves rather than discover the 
truth. (See Hos. iv. 2. Prov. xxix. 24. xxx.9.) Stealing 
may here particularly denote the defrauding the temple of 
the tithes and offerings that were to be brought thither for 
the maintaining of God’s worship; a sin for which the 
Jews of that age are severely reproved. (Sec Mal. i. 8, 
&c. iii. 8,9. Nehem. xiii. 10, 11.) 

Ver. 4. And I will bring it forth, and it shall enter into 
the house of the thief ; and it shall consume it, with the timber 
thereof, and the stones thereof.| The eurse denounced in 
this roll, or book, shall take hold of the man and his fa- 
mily, and shall never leave them till they are utterly con- 
Sumed. It shall be like the leprosy that infects a house, 
and cannot be purged till the house itself be pulled down. 
(See Lev. xiv.45.) The oracle at Delphi denounced a 
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like punishment against perjury, as it is recorded by Hero- 


dotus, lib. ii. 





Kpartvoc 6? perio xerat, tiodke Tacav’ 
Suppapwar orA& yeveny cat olkov amavra. 


The curse shail swiftly enter, and shali bring 
_ The man himself, and all his house to ruin. 


Ver. 5. Then the angel that talked with me [sce iv. 1.] 
went forth.| Or, Went on. The verb yatsa signifies to go, 
to go on, or forward: so it is used 2 Chron. xxi. 19. Jer. 
xxv. 32. and so it may signify at the end of this verse, and 
in the next, where it oceurs again. 

Ver. 6. And I said, What is it? and he said, This is an 
ephah that goeth forth.| Dr. Wells observes, that this 
vessel or barrel was made in the shape of an ephah: yet 
it was of a much bigger size, large enough to contain a 
woman in it; which was the reason Zechariah did not 
know what it was. An ephah contained about the quan- 
tity of our bushel, and being the measure of dry things, 
denotes the Jews’ unjust dealings in buying and selling. 
(See Amos viii. 5.) 

He said moreover, This is their resemblance through all 
the earth.) Or, Through all the land. By this you may 
make an estimate of their unjust dealings all the land over. 
(Compare ver. 3,4.) The LXX. give a very easy sense 
of the words: This is their iniquity throughout all the land ; 
changing only onc Ietter in the original text, and reading 
onam for enam. | | 

Ver. 7. And, behold, there was lifted up a talent of lead.| 
To denote the weight or severity of the judgments here 
threatened. 3 

And this is a woman sitting in the midst of the ephah.] 
‘What thou seest besides, is a woman in the midst of, or 
within, the ephah; as Noldius interprets it, Coneordant. 
p- 83. The Hebrew reads one woman, but:the adjective 
one is sometimes equivalent to the article a, or the, com- 
monly placed before substantives. (See Dan. viii. 3. x. 5.) 

Ver. 8. And he said, This is wickednéss.] Public states 
or societies are oftentimes represented by women, and as 
the mothers of their pcople or inhabitants, as we sec in 
the ancient coins. By the same analogy corrupt societies 
are figuratively expressed by harlots, and women of lewd 
characters; such are Aholah and Aholibah, described 
Ezek. xxiii. so here the corrupt state of the Jews is set 
forth by a wicked woman. 

And he cast tt into the midst of the ephah ; [or, within the 
ephah, see ver. 7.] and he cast the weight of lead wpon the 
mouth thereof.| To signify, that when a people have filled 
up the measnre of their iniquity they sink under the weight 
of their sins, and cannot escape the judgment of God. - 

Ver.9. I looked, and, behold, there came out[or, appeared} 
two women, and the wind was in their wings, &c.] These 
may probably signify the empires of Assyria and Babylon. 
Empires and kingdoms are commonly described as having 
wings, to denote the swiftness of their conquests. (See 
Deut. xxviii. 49. Jer. xlix. 22. Hos. viii.1.) 

And they lifted up the ephah: between the earth and the 
heaven.] i.e. The Assyrians carried away captive the ten 
tribes, and then the Babylonians took away the remainder 
of the Jews, and made an entire riddance of the people of 
the land. 
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Ver. 11. And he said unto me, To build it a house in 
the land of Shinar : and it shall be established, &c.| Or, To 
build her, i.e. the woman, a house, &c. The design of 
the vision is to instruct the Jews, that as their fathers were 
carricd into a seventy years’ captivity to Babylon; so, if 
their posterity should not take warming by their punish- 
ment, a worse captivity should befal them, one of so long 
a continuance, as should make them despair of ever return- 
ing home, and resolve to settic themselves in those coun- 
tries where they were dispersed. ‘This is expressed by re- 
moving them to Babylon; which was a proverbial expres- 
sion for utter ruin and desolation: just hke that of sending 
them into Egypt, which God threatens the Jews with in the 
prophets, as a judgment of which they had the most dread- 
ful apprehension; so it became a proverbial speech for 
extreme misery. (See Deut. xxviii. 64. Isa. x. 24. Hos. 
viii. 13. ix. 3.) [A learned prelate, in his Vindication of the 
Defence of Christianity, b. i. chap. 1. sect.4. supposes the 
vision to denote the translation of sin or punishment from 
Judeato Babylon, of which the two kingdoms of Media and 
Persia were the instruments; denoted bythe fwo women 
who had the wings of a stork. Babylon itself being sig- 
nified by the woman enclosed in -an ephah, or bushel, and 
covered with a /eaden lid, implying that it was sealed up 
there, and irrecoverably doomed to destruction, agreeably 
to the other prophecies denounced against Babylon. See 
Isa. xiii. 19. Jer. 1. 40.] 


CHAP. VI. 


ARGUMENT. 

The first vision in this chapter, of the four chariots drawn 
by several sorts of horses, denotes the succession of the 
four empires. The second, concerning the crowns put 
upon the head of Joshua, sets forth the glory of Christ 
the Branch, who is to be both King and High-priest of 
the church of God. 


Ver. I. Ben OLD, there came four chariots from between 


two mountains; and the mountains were mountains of brass.] 
Hiorses and chariots are the usual emblems of conquerors. 
(See Isa. xxi. 7. 9. and x. 3. of this prophecy.) . The four 
chariots denote the four great empires, which subdued 
the biggest part of the then known world. . And they 
are represented as coming from between two mountains; 
because mountains are the natural barriers which di- 
vide kingdoms, which are here, though they be as strong 
as brass, supposed to be broke through by those that 
invade and .conquer their neighbours. . And it is observ- 
able, that some of the mighty conquerors owed the be- 
ginning ,of their greatness to their. successful passage 
through the straits of mountains, where a small force 
might have maintained the passes against a powerful 
army. So the beginning of Alexander's success against 
the Persians, was ‘his passing through the Porta Ciliciee 
without any opposition: the like success the Roman em- 
peror Severus had against Pescenninus Niger at the sane 
place:.and the great incursions the Turks made through 
ihe Porte. Caspizx, was the first step towards making them 
appear formidable in the world. ; 

Ver. 2. In the first chariot were red horses. | To signify 
the bloody crucltics of the Babylonish empire, especially 
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towards the Jews. (Sec1. 15. Je. li. 34. Habak. i. 6.10, 
11. viii. 12. compare i. 8. Rev. vi. 4.) 

Ant in the second chariot were black horses. | Black is the 
colour of mourming; (compare Rey. vi. 5.) so this denotes 
the sad and mournful estate of the Jews under the succes- 
sors of Cyrus in the Persian empire, when their enemies 
forged calumnies against them, and thereby put a stop to 
the building of the temple; (see Ezraiy. 4,.&c. Nehem. 
iv. 1, 2. 4, &c. ix. 36, 37.) and the whole nation was in 
danger of being destroyed by the interest of Haman in the 
Persian court. 

Ver. 3. Andin the third chariot were white horses.| Sig- 
nifying the victories of Alexander, the third great monarch, 
and his kindness to the Jews in confinning their religion, 
laws, and liberties. (Sce Dr. Prideaux, under the fourth 
year of Darius Codomannus.) Conquerors use to ride on 
white horses in the days of triumph. (Sce Rey. vi. 2.) 

And in the fourth chariot were grisled and bay horses.] 
Or, Strong horses, as the Vulgar Latin renders the word. 
These may denote the various forms of the Roman govern- 
ment, the fourth empire. (Compare Dan. il. 33. 40, 41. and 
see ver. 6, 7.) 

Ver. 5. These are the four spirits of the heavens.] The 
angels which preside over each of these monarchies. (See 
the note upon Dan. x. 13.) 

Which go forth from standing before the Lord of the 
whole earth.| Who receive their commission from the su- 


_ preme Lord of all, to govern the affairs of these empires 


according to his direction. (Sec iy. 14. 1 Kings xxii. 19.) 

Ver. 6. The black horses which are therein go forth inte 
the north country.| The black horses which thou sawest in 
the vision belonging to the second chariot, and denoting 
the Persian empire, go forth to conquer the Babylonians, 
often expressed by the north in the prophets. (See Jer. i. 
14. iv. G. vi. 1. Ezek. i. 4.) The angel saith nothing of the 
red horses, belonging to the first chariot, because that em- 
pire was at an end. 

And the white go forth after them.] Alexander and his 
armics go forth to conquer the Persians. 

And the grisled go forth into the south country y] This 
probably denotes the Romans conquering Egypt, fre- 
quently called the south country in Scripture. (See Dan. 
xi. 6, &c.) This was the last country the Romans subdued 
under Augustus, whereby they became masters of the 
greatest part of the known world. 

Ver. 7. And the bay went forth and sought to go, that 
they might walk through the earth, &c.| These seem to sig- 
nify another branch of the Roman empire, that extended 
their conquests in the latter times: and these can be no 
other than the Goths and Vandals, whose power rose out 
of the ruins of the first Roman empire, and who set up the 
kingdom of the ten horns, mentioned Rev. xiii. 1. xvil. 3. 

So they walked to and fro through the earth.| They took 
possession of it. (See Gen. xiii.17.) _ 

Ver. 8. Then cried he upon [unto] me.] These words are 
uttered by God, appearing out of the Schechinah. (See 
the note upon i. 18. 20.) 

Behold, these that go forth towards the north country have 
quieted my spirit [or, my wrath] i the north country. ] The 
hlack horses, denoting the Persian empire, that have. con- 
quered the Babylonians, (see ver. 6.) have appeased my 
wrath by exccuting that vengeance upon them which they 
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deserved for their cruelty towards my people. (See ver. 2.) 
The word ruach, spirit, often signifies anger. (See Judg. 
viii. 3. Eccles. x. 9.). 

Ver. 10, 11. Take them of the staphibitipushicl are come 
from Babylon—Then [or, even] take silver and gold, &c.] 
The exiles who remained in Babylon, shewed their regard 
for the temple that was then in building, by sending their 
gifts and oblations to Jerusalem for carrying on the work, 
and adorning the temple after it was built. ‘These offerings 
they sent by the persons here named, as they did after- 
hee by Ezra, and his companions. (See Ezra vii. 16. 

ii. 25, 26.) 

Ver. ll. Then. rather; even] take [the] vilven po [the] 
gold, and make crowns, .and set them upon the head of 
Joshua.) ‘There is no necessity of supposing the silver to 
be used in making those crowns: that is mentioned to shew 
the liberality of the offerers, and might be laid up for the 
ornament or service of the temple. (See Ezra viii. 24. 30. 
Hag. ii. 8, 9.) The use of the gold is here specified: 
a plate or crown of gold was an ornament placed upon the 
mitre of the high-priest.. (See Exod. xxviii. 86. xxix. 6. 
Lev. viii. 9.) ‘Two such crowns of gold are ordered here 
to be made, and both of them to be placed upon the head 
of Joshua, to signify that the Messias, the Branch spoken 
of in the next verse, of whom Joshua was a type, should 
be both a king and a priest, and so should have a right to 
wear the two crowns that belong to each of those oflicers. 

Ver. 12. Behold the man whose name is The BRANCH. ] See, 

in the person of Joshua the bigh-priest, the type or repre- 
sentation of the man whose name ts the Christ that shall be 
revealed, asthe Toren paraphrases the text. (See the 
note upon iii. 8.) . 
_ And he shall grow up out of his place.| The Hebrew 
phrase doth literally signify, Shall grow up from under him; 
7. e. aSa branch or twig grows out of the stock of a tree; 
so the Messias should spring from the family of David: or 
the expression may mean, that he shall succeed Joshua in 
the high-priesthood, evich shall be unchangeably fixed in 
his person. 

And he shall build the emails of the Lord.| Zerubbabel 
was to build the material temple, (see iv. 9.) but the build- 
ing God’s spiritual temple, the church, was a work re- 
served for the Messias. (See Matt. xvi. 18. Eph. ii. 20— 
22. Heb. iii. 3.) This text the Chaldee paraphrast under- 
stands of the Messias, and so it was understood by the 
Jews in the time of our Saviour. Herod at that time had 
a mind to be thought the Messias; his flatterers had put 
this thought into his head, who from thence were called the 
Herodians, (Matt. xxii. 16.) as many of the ancient writers 
suppose. This put him upon rebuilding the temple, a work 
foretold in this place to be undertook by the Messias. 

Ver. 13. He shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne; and shall be a priest upon his throne.] This 
is a plain description of Christ, who was forctold to be both 
a king and priest, (Psal. ex. 4.) who should bear the glory of 
a king, and withal perform the office of a priest. The an- 
cient Jews expected their Messias should retain both these 
characters. The author of the first book of Maccabees in- 
forms us, xiv. 4]. that in gratitude to Simon the brother of 
Judas Maccabeus, they appointed him their governor and 
high-priest for ever (i. e. himself and his posterity), until 
there should arise a faithful Prophet, or, till the faithful Pro- 
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phet should arise, meaning the Messias. (Compare Heb. 
iii. 2.) 

And the counsel of peace shall be between them both.) The 
kingdom and priesthood being joined in the same person, 


there shall be no more clashing of jurisdictiqns between 


alg two offices, Vlei ete by the two olive-trees, iv. 


2,14. 

War. 14. And the crowns shall be to Helem—for a memo- 
rial in the temple of the Lord.] 'The crowns, when they have 
been set upon Joshua’s head, (ver. 11.) shall be delivered 
to the persons here mentioned, that they may be laid up for 
a memorial in the temple, for what use they had been 
made; as there were several gifts laid up in the temple in 
aftertimes, which were presents offered there by the kings 
of Egypt, and other great men, out of respect to the place. 


‘Helem, here mentioned, is probably the same person with 
' Heldai, and Hen with Josiah; such variety of names be- 


longing to the.same person may be often observed in the 
books of the Kings and Chronicles. 

_ Ver. 15. And the y that are afar off shall come and build 
tn the temple [or, build the temple] of the Lord.] The gen- 


tiles shall be added to the church, (compare Isa. Ivii. 19.) 


and shall make a considerable increase of this spiritual 
building. 

And ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me nat 
you.] See ii. 11. 

And this shall-come to pass, if you diligently obey the voice 
of the Lord 1 your God.] And ye of the Jewish nation shall 
be first sharers in the benefits arising from Christ’s king- 


dom and priesthood (and then those that are afar of ), a 


you. diligently hearken to the voice of God, speaking to 
you both by his prophets and by his Son. 


CHAP. VII. 
ARGUMENT. 

Some Jews were sent from Babylon to inquire. of the 
priests and prophets, whether they were obliged to con- 
tinue the fasts that had been appointed upon the oc- 
casion of the destruction of Jerusalem and the ensuing 
captivity. The prophet is commanded to take this oc- 
casion of enforcing upon them the observance. of the 
weightier matters of the law, viz. judgment and mercy, 
for fear of their incurring the same calamities their fa- 
thers suffered upon their neglect of those duties. 


Ver. 1. Awp it came to pass in the fourth year of king 
Darius.| See the note upon ver. 5. 

Ver. 2. When they had sent unto the house of God She- 
rezer and Regem-melech, and their men, to pray before the 
Lord.| The verb in the Hebrew is in the singular number, 
He had sent: but our interpreters understand it plurally, 
by an enallage of the number, which is frequent in the He- 
brew; and the Vulgar Latin interprets it to the same 
sense. According to this syntax, the words might be as 
well translated thus, Wheu Sherezer and Regem-melech, and 
their men, had sent unto the house of God. These, probably, 
were men of some note among the Jews that still continued 


-at Babylon, who either came of their own accord, or were 
sent by the exiles there to the temple at Jerusalem, to offer 


up sacrifices at the altar, and make prayers for themselves 
and their friends in the temple, where the building was 
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carrying on with good success. The temple was the only 


place where they could offer sacrifice, to which their solemn . 


prayers were always joined. 
vi. 10.) 

Ver. 3. And to speak unto the priests which were in the 
house of the Lord, and to the prophets.| It was the office of 
the priests to resolve any doubts that might arise, and the 
people were commanded to consult them, and to follow 
their determination, (Deut. xvii. 9—11. Mal.ii. 7.) And 
since the prophets Haggai and Zechariah were at this time 
residing at Jerusalem, it was proper to inquire of them, 
who might probably give them an immediate answer from 
God himself. 

Should I weep in the fifth month, separating myself, as I 
have done these so many years ?] 'The fast of the fifth month 
was kept, because in the fifth month, answering ‘to our 
month of July, the city and temple werc burnt by the Chal- 
deans: (2 Kings xxv. 8.) in memory of which gricvous 
judgement, the Jews at Babylon had kept a solemn fast, 
from that time until now; refraining from all worldly bu- 
siness and pleasurc, and employing themselves in the 
religious excercise of praycr and humiliation. (See xi. 
12—14.) The question thcy now proposed was, Whcther 
it were proper for them still to continue this fast, when the 
ecclesiastical and civil state was ma great measure re- 
stored, and the judgment for which they mourned was 
removed. 

Ver. 5. Speak unto all the people of the land, and to the 
priests.) What I am going to say equally concerns both 
priests and people. 

When ye fasted and mourned in the fifth and seventh 
month.] The Jews observed four solemn fasts, in relation 
to the calamities that attended the captivity: two of them 
are mentioned in this chaptcr, and two in the next, ver. 19. 
Besides the fast in the fifth month, taken notice of ver. 3. 
they kept another in the seventh month, answering chiefly 
to our September, in memory of the murder of Gedaliah, 
which happened in that month ; (2 Kings xxv. 25.) where- 
upon all the remainder of the Jews were dispersed into 
several lands, and the desolation of Judca completed, (Jer. 
xli. 17, 18.) , 

Even those seventy years.) Those many years mentioned 
vér. 3. which, if we reckon from the destruction of Jérusa- 
lem, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, to the fonrth year of 
Darius Hystaspes, are just seventy ycars; as hath been 
observed in the note upon i. 12. 

Did ye fast at ail to me, even to me?] Did you fast upon 
religious motives, and for your better improvement in the 
duties of repentance and amendment, the only true end of 
fasting? (Compare Rom. xiv. 6.) | 

Ver. 6. And when ye did eat-—did ye not eat for your- 
selves, &e.] Ye sought your own pleasure and convenience, 
not my glory. The sense of these two sentences is much 
the same with that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 8. Meat com- 
mends us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are we the better ; 
neither, if we eat not, are we the worse: i.e. cating, or abstain- 
ing from meat, is in its own nature indifferent, nor Is it ac- 
ceptable to God, any farther than it is whys bate to ad- 
vance the truce ends of religion. 

The prophet first reproves the hypocrisy of their fasts, 
before he gives them a direct answer to the question pro- 
posed to him ; which he does, viii. 19. 


(See 1 Sam. ‘xiii. 12. Ezra 
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Ver.7. Should ye not hear the words which the Lord 
hath cried by the former prophets, when Jerusalem was in- 
habited, &c.] Or, Are not these the words?,as the margin 
reads. ‘The prophet puts them in mind of those exhorta- 
tions the prophets before the captivity gave them, that they 
may lay them to heart, and.not be guilty of the same sins, 
for fear of incurring the samc penalties. 

When men inhabited the south and the plain.) The south 
was that tract of land called the wilderness of Judea, 
Matt. iii. 1. part of which, or near to it, was the hill-coun- 
try, mentioned Josh. xxi. 11. Luke i. 39. The LXX. 
here render it "Ope, the hill-country. The plain is that 
open country which is called the plains of Jericho, 2 Kings 
xxv. 5. and the plain of the valley of . Jericho, Deut. 
Xxxiv. 8. and reached as far as the Salt Sea, or the lake 
of Asphaltites, called the sea of the plain, Deut. ii. 17. 
(Compare Jer. xvii. 26.) 

Ver. 9. Execute true judgment, and shew mercy, &c.] I 
often put your fathers in mind, that judgment and mercy 
were’ more acceptable to me than fasting, or any ex- 
ternal performances; (sce Isa. lviii. 6, 7. Jer. vii. 22— 
24.) and I repeat the same admonition to you of the pre- 
sent age. | 

Ver. 10. And let none of you imagine evil against his - 
brother in your heart.) Do not employ your thoughts in 
devising mischief against others, in order to put it in exe- 
cution when opportunity serves. (Compare Psal. xxxvi.4. 
Micah ii. 1.) 

Ver. 11. But they refused to hearken, and pulled away 
the shoulder.|] But your fathers refused to hearken to the 
admonitions of the former prophets, (ver. 12.) and are often 
reproved by them for their refractory temper. The meta- 
phor is taken from oxen, that refuse to. put their necks un- 
der the yoke. (See Nehem. ix. 29. Jer. vii. 24. and the note 
there.) 

Ver. 12. Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant 
stone.] So that no arguments could make any impression 
upon them. (Compare Ezck. xi. 9.) The same thing is 
expressed by men’s hearts being hardened. 

Therefore came there great wrath from the Lord of ‘hosts. | 
See ver. 14. 

Ver. 13. So they cried, and Iwould not hear.] I would 
not hearken to the prayers they made to me in their dis- 
tress. (See Jer. xi. 11. xiv. 12. Micah iii. 4.) 

Ver. 14. But I scattered them with a whirlwind among 
all the nations whom they knew not.] My anger dispersed 
the ten tribes like a tempest, into the distant countries of 
Assyria, Media, &c. from whence they never returncd ; and 
the two remaining tribes into Babylon, where they lived 
like exiles. God’s vengeance is often compared to a 
whirlwind ; sec the note upon Jer. xxiii. 19. 

Thus the land was desolate after them, that no man passed 
through nor returned.] Thero was an entire riddance made 
of the inhabitants of Judea, in the twenty-third year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, (see Jer. lii. 30.) so that the Jughways 
were desolate, as was threatencd, Lev. xxvi. 22. (compare 
2 Chron. xv. 5.) and the land enjoyed her sabbaths, as it is 
expressed 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. from that time, till their re- 
turn from thcir captivity under Cyrus. 

‘For they laid the pleasant land desolate.| ‘The holy 
writcrs often call the land of promise by the name of the 
pleasant land. (Sec the note upon Dan. viii. 9.) 
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ARGUMENT... 
God promises the continuance of his favour to those that 
are returned from captivity; so that upon the removal 
of his judgments, they need no longer continue the fasts 
they had observed during the captivity: and withal pro- 
misesin due time a general restoration of his people, and 
the enlargement of his church by the ase in- of the 
gentiles. 1 


Ver. 2. q. WAS jealous for Zion with great jealousy.| Or, 
I have been zealous for Zion with hte zeal. (See the note 
upon i. 14.) 

And JI was or, have been] zealous for Zion with: great 
fury.] I expressed my concern for her welfare, by the se- 
vere punishments I brought upon the Babylonians, their 
oppressors. (Compare Ezek. xxxvi. 5, 6.) 

Ver. 3. Iam returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem.} See ii. 10. | 


And Jerusalem shall be called the city of truth, &c.] Je- 


rusalem shall be again the seat of truth and justice, her 
magistrates being restored to execute their authority there: 
and the temple upon Mount Moriah shall be again dedi- 
cated to God’s worship, and honoured with his presence. 
(Compare Isa. i. 26. Jer. xxxi. 23.) 

Ver. 4. There shall yet old men and old women dwell in 
the streets of Jerusalem.] Whereas before the captivity the 
inhabitants were cut off in the midst of their years, by the 
sword, the famine, and, the pestilence. (See Jer. xiv. 12: 
xy. 2. Ezck. v. 12.) 

Ver. 5. And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing, &c.] As in the time of perfect peace and 
security. 

Ver. 6. If it be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of 
this people in these days, should it also be marvellous in 
mine eyes?| Because, The things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God, Luke xviii. 27. Concerning 
the remnant, see the note upon Micah iv. 7. 

Ver.7. Iwill save my people from the east country, and 
Srom the west country.] ‘The words of the original may be 
literally translated thus, From the rising to the going down 
of the sun; which signifies, from all parts of the world. 
(Compare Psal. 1. i. cxili. 3. Mal. i. 11.) This denotes the 
gencral restoration of the Jewish nation from their several 
dispersions, (compare ver. 13. 20. 23.) an event foretold by 
most of the prophets of the Old Testament. (See the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11.) The west country here mentioned hath a 
particular relation to their present dispersion, great num- 
bers of them being in these latter ages settled in the west- 
ern parts of the world. (Sec the note upon Isa. xxiv. 14. 
and upon Hos. xi. 10.) 

Ver. 8. And I will bring them, and they shall dwell in the 
mulst of Jerusalem.| They shall be restored to their own 
country, and inhabit their capital city of Jerusalem, as in 
old tine. (Sec the note upon Ezek. xxviii. 25, 26.) 

And they shall be my people, and I will be their God.} 
They shall constantly serve and worship me, and I will 
bless and protect them. (See xiii. 9.) 

In truth and in righteousness.| If we refer these words to 
God, the word righteousness is equivalent to mercy, as it is 
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often used; and, joined with truth, implies God’s faithful- 
ness in performing his gracious promises : or the word may. 
be understood ‘of the people, that as God was faithful. to 
them, so they will live in obedience to him. 

Ver. 9.. Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these 
days these words by the mouth of the prophets.| Take cou- 
rage to go on with the building of the temple, from these 
comfortable promises whichare recited in this chapter, and 
which ye have formerly heard from the mouth of the pro- 
phets, Haggai (ii. 4.) and Zechariah, (iv. 9.) 

Which were in the day that the foundation of the house of. 
the. Lord of hosts was laid, &c.] Or, Who spake in the day, 
&c. Which makes the sense plainer. The prophet spcaks 
of carrying on the building, as ifit were laying a new founda- 
tion. (Sec Hag. ii. 18.) 

Ver. 10. For before these days there was no hire for man, 
nor any hire for beast.) Or rather, There was no reward for 
man, nor any reward for beast : so the word sekar often sig- 


nifies: (see Isa. x]. 10. Ixii. 11.) 7. e. the fruits of the earth 


would not pay the labour of those that manured it. (See 


Hag. i. 9—11. ii. 16, 17.) 


. For I set all men, every one against his neighbour.| The 


people of the land that dwelt amongst the Jews were con- 
tinually molesting them. (See Ezra iv. 3, &c.) - 

Ver.11. But now I will not be 'to the residue of this peo- 
pleas in former days.] Now you carry on the building of 
the temple. (See ver. 6. 9,10.) 

Ver. 12: The ground shall give her increase, and the heavens 
shall give their dew.] Compare 1 Kings xvii. 1. I will take 
away the curse I formerly sent upon the fruits of vas earth. - 
(See Hag. i. 10.) 

Ver. 13. ‘As ye were a curse among the heathen.| A stand- 
ing monument of the Divine vengeance; so that the hea- 
then used this as a common form of Wisteedtion, God do 
so to me as he did to the Jews. © (See Isa. Ixv. 15. Jer. 
xxix. 22. 

O house of Judah, and house of Isvael.] This may be un- 
derstood of the Jews belonging to the ten tribes, of whom 
several joined themselves to the tribe of Judah before the 
captivity, and were carried away with them to Babylon, 
and returned with them from thence. (Compare i. 19. ix. 
13. x. 6. with 2 Chron. xi. 16. xxxiv. 33. Ezra vi. 17.) But 
the mentioning both Judah and Israel, which had been so 
long separated, shews that both the curse and the blessing 
here spoken of, in its ultimate sense, belongs to the whole 
body of the Jews, who, as they are a public instance of 
God’s judgments now, so shall they be hereafter of his 
blessings; viz. at the gencral restoration and conversion of 
that nation: to which several promises in this chapter re- 
late. (See ver. 7, 8. 20. 28. and the note upon Isa. xi. 18.) 

So will I save you, and ye shall be a blessing.| Sce Isa. 
xix. 24, 25. and the note there. 

Ver. 14,15. As I thought [or, resolved] to punish yon, 


‘when your fathers provoked me to wrath, and repented not, 


&c.}] As I resolved to punish your fathers for their sins, 
and put my decrees in cxccution; (compare Jonah iii. 10.) 
so now J have determined to be favourable to you, and 
protect you from all your enemies. (Compare Jer. xxxi. 28.) 

Ver. 16,17. These are the things that ye shall do, &c.]} 
These promises are conditional, and the performance of 
them will depend upon your observing the rules of justice 
and righteousness which f commanded your fathers by the 
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prophets, as the weightier matters of the law, andnow we 
enjoin them to you. (See vii. 9, 10.) 

Ver. 16. And execute the judgment of truth and peace in 
your gates.| Let those who have the public administration 
of justice, make it their chief intent to uphold truth and in- 
tegrity, and maintain the public peace, by giving every man 
his due. The judges used to execute their office at the 
gates of the city. (See Deut. xxi. 19.) 

Ver. 17. And love no false oath.] See v. 3, 4. 

Ver. 19. The fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the 
tenth, shall be to the house of Judah joy and gladness, and 
cheerful feasts.) Besides the two fasts mentioned vii. 5. 
the Jews observed two others, that of the fourth month, 


answering to our June, wherein Jerusalem was taken, (Jer. 


lii. 6, 7.) and that of the tenth month, answering our De- 
cember, when the Babylonian army began the siege of it, 
(ibid. ver.4.) The prophet tells them, in answer to the ques- 
tion proposed, (vii. 3.) that.they may now disuse these 
fasts, and lay aside the mournful circumstances with which 
they were solemnized; the judgments which occasioned 
them being removed. 

Therefore love the truth and peace.| God values an up- 
right conversation before the exactest care of outward per- 
formances. (See ver. 16. and the note upon vii. 9.) These 
instructions prepared men’s minds for receiving the gospel, 
whose laws chiefly recommend purity of heart and life. 
(See Jer. xxxi. 33.) 

Ver. 20, 21. It shall yet come to pass, that there shall come 
people, and the inhabitants of many cittes—saying, Let us go 
speedily to pray before the Lord, &c.| A prophecy of the 
gentiles coming into the church, the expressions alluding 
to the Jews going up in companies to Jerusalem at their 
solemn feasts. (Compare Isa. ii. 2,3. Micah iv. 1, 2.) 

I will go also.] So every single person shall express his 
willingness to go along with them. 

Ver. 22. Yea, many / people—shall come to seek the Lord 
of hosts at Jerusalem.| Compare xiv. 16. Isa. Ixvi. 23. 

Ver. 23. Ten men—out of the languages of all nations, 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We 
will go with you.| Christians are sometimes called by the 
name of Jews, as being those to whom the promises made 
to the fathers of the Jewish nation do chiefly belong. (See 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. Rev. ii. 9.) In this sense the word is here 
to be understood. The text imports the heathen applying 
themselves to the Christians, especially to the pastors and 
ministers of the church, for instruction, in order to qualify 
themselves for admittance into the church. Ten men, is a 
figurative expression, putting a certain number for an un- 
certain; (see Ecelus. xxv.9.) so the number seven is used, 
Isa.iv.]. Micah v.5. To take hold of another, is a ges- 
ture of entreating his friendly assistance. (See Isa. iii. 6. 
iv. 1.) 

For we have heard that God is with yon.] There are ma- 
nifest tokens of the Divine grace and presence with you. 
(See 1 Cor, xiv. 25.) 


CHAP. IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


This chapter begins a new prophecy: foretelling the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great over Syria, Phoenicia, 


and Palestine; and God’s providence over his temple 
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during this turbulent state of affairs. From thence the 
prophet takes occasion to describe, as in a parenthesis, 
the humble and peaceable coming éf the Messias; and 
then, returning to his former subject, declares the con- 
quests of the Jews, particularly the Maccabees, over 
the princes of the Grecian monarchy. - 


Ver. 1. The burden of the word of the Lord in (or, against] 
the land of Hadrach.| The burden of the word of the Lord, 
is a burdensome prophecy, threatening ruin and destruc- 
tion. (See Jer. xxiii. 33. Nahum i. 1.) Ifadrach is not else- 
where mentioned as the naine of a country: the context 
shews it must mean some part of Syria, of which Damas- 
cus was the capital city. The words may most probably 
be understood of Alexander the Great’s conquering Syria; 
Damascus being at the same time betrayed to him, and all 
Darius’s treasure, which was laid up there, delivered into 
his hands: as Dr. Prideaux relates the story, out of Arian 
and Curtius; par. i. book vil. under the third year of Da- 
rius Codomannus. Ds 

And Damascus shall be the rest thereof.) The words may 
signify, that Damascus was the chief stay and support of 
Syria, whose strength they relied upon for their security : 
or that the judgment here threatened should particularly 
afflict Damascus: in which sense the verb nuach is used, 
Isa. xxx, 32. where the text may be literally translated, 
The staff or stroke which the Lord shalt cause to rest upor 
him. (See likewise xxv. 10. of the same prophecy.) 

When the eyes of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, shall 
be towards the Lord.| The words may be translated, When 
the eyes of man, even of all the tribes of Israel, &c. When 
the Jews saw the conqueror approach, it-was proper for 
them to look up to God, and to implore his protection; 
which Jaddua the high-priest did, when Alexander be- 
sieged Tyre; and was directed by a vision to meet the 
conqueror in his pontifical robes, who received him very 
graciously; as the story is told with very remarkable cir- 
cumstances by Josephus, Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 8. Sometrans- 
late the sentence, For the eyes of the Lord are upon man, as 
well as upon allthe tribes of Israel; i. e. God will punish 
the heathen nations for their sins, as well as his own people. 

Ver. 2. And Hamath also shall border thereby.| The 
sense would be plainer thus, And against Hamath also, 
which borders therebz ys importing, that Hamath shall not 
escape the conqueror’s forces. There were two Hamaths: 
here is probably meant that Hamath which was the northern 
border of Judea, and is spoken of in the text as a border- 
ing city. (See the note upon Amos vi. 2. 14.) 

Tyrus, and Zidon, though it be very wise.] Or, Against 
Tyre and Zidon, &c. They both shall be involved in the 
same calamity, although the Zidonians value themselves 
as the first inventors of letters and sciences, and are fa- 
mous for their skill in navigation. 

Ver. 3. And Tyrus did build herself a strong hold.] After 
the demolishing of Old Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, foretold 
by Isaiah, xxiii. and Ezekiel, xxvi.—xxviii. New Tyre was 
built in anisland at the distance of half a mile from the 
shore; so its situation was very strong, and it was fortified 
with a wall round it a hundred and fifty feet high. (See Dr. 
Prideaux, in the forecited place.) 

And heaped up silver as the dust, &c.] By her merchan- 
dise she had gaincd immense riches. (Ezek. xxviii. 4, 5.) 
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Ver. 4. Behold, the Lord wiil cast her out, and will smite 
her power in. the sea; and she shall be devoured with fire.) 
The Lord will dispossess her inhabitants, and the Cartha- 
giniansshall notbe able to assist her with their naval forces; 
but the conquerors shall subdue her fortifications, though 
she be surrounded with the sea; and lay her stately build- 
ings in ashes. (See Dr. Prideaux, under the fourth year of 
Darias: ) 

Ver. 5. Ashkelon shall see it, and Mode, &c.] The cities of 
the Philistines, Ashkelon, Gaza, and Ekron, shall be very 
much terrified at the news of Tyre’ s being destroyed, from 
whence they hope for succours against the enemy. 

For the king shall perish from Gaza. ] That city was talon 
by Alexander after a two months’ siege: ten thousand of the 
inhabitants slain, and the governor Betis dragged round 
the city till he was dead. King is a general word for any 
governor, in Hebrew, as hath been before observed. Strabo, 
speaking of Gaza, (lib. xvi.) saith, ‘It was formerly a city 
of note, but was destroyed by Alexander the Great, and 
remained desert or uninhabited.” And so it is called, Acts 
vili. 26. and is to be distinguished from Gaza the sea-port, 
otherwise called Majuma; the old Gaza being a mile from 
the sea. (See St. Jerome de Locis Hebr.) 

Ver.6. And a bastard shail dwellin Ashdod.| By a bas- 
tard, the LX X.and- most interpreters understand foreigners, 
such as were not the native inhabitants of the place; and 
they understood it either of Alexander’s conquests in those 
parts of Palestine where the natives were destroyed, or 
expelled out of their habitations, and strangers placed in 
their room; or else of the exploits of Judas Maccabeus 
against the Philistines, (1 Macc. v.68.) and of Jonathan, who 
sot fire to Azotus, and burnt and destroyed eight thousand 
men there, (ibid. x. 84, 85.) To this sense the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase understands the text, and renders it, The family of 
Israel shall dwell in Ashdod, who before were in it as stran- 
gers. Acollection or succession of persons is sometimes ex- 
pressed in the singular number. (See the note upon xi. 16.) 

Ver. 7. And I will take away his blood out of his mouth, 
and his abominations from between his teeth.| Ye shall be 
brought down so low that he shall not bein a condition to 
oppose his neighbours, as he did formerly; but they shall 
be delivered from his cruelty, just as the prey is taken out 
of the mouth of a wild i when he is just about to de- 
vour it. 

But he that remaineth, even he, shall be for our God.| Many 
of the Philistines became proselytes to the Jewish religion, 
after Alexander Janneus had subdued their principal cities, 
and made them part of his own dominions. (See Josephus, 
Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23.) 

And he shail be as a governor in Judah, and Ekron as a 
Jebusite.| They shall be equally capable of places of honour 
and trust with the Jews themselves, who shall look upon 
the Philistines as their fellow-citizens, just as the Israelites 
treated the Jebusites, the ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
(See Judg. i. 21.) 

Ver. 8. And Iwill encamp about my house, because of him 
that passeth by,and because of him that returneth.] Compare 
vii. 14, During these military commotions the angels, who 
are God’s host, shall be a guard to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, (see ii. 5.) and I will turn the heart of Alexander 
that he shall shew favours towards the Jews, when he in- 
tended to humble them, and shall offer sacrifice to me in 
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my temple. See this remarkable passage related at large - 
out of Josephus by Dr. Prideaux, Script. Connex. under 
the fourth year of Darius Codomannus. 

And no oppressor shall pass through them ant y more. | Or, 
Any longer ; so the word should be rendered, Isa. li. 22. 
Nahum i. 12. (See Noldius, p. 682.) None of those that now 
threaten to invade or oppress them, shall prosper in their 
attempts against them. (See more in the note upon x. 4.) 

For now I have seen it with mine eyes.| 1 am not regard- 
less of them, but look upon their condition with an cye of 
pity and compassion. (Compare xii. 4. Exod. ii, 25. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 12.) . 

Ver. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O 

daughter of Jerusalem.| From the promise contained in the 
foregoing verse, of God’s protecting his church and tem- 
ple, the prophet, in a sudden transport, takes occasion to 
break forth into a joyful representation of. the coming of 
the Messias. 
. Behold, thy King cometh unto thee.| He thatis so often 
described in the prophets as the King of Israel, (see Psal. 
ii. 7. Jer. xxiii. 5.) was known by that name among the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time, (see John i. 49.) and called else- 
where by the name of David their king, (Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. 
iii. 5.) He will certainly come in God’s appointed time. 
(Compare Isa. Ixii. 11.) 

Heis just, and having salvation.} Or, He is righteous, ae 
the Saviour: He is that righteous Branch, and-the Lord our 
righteousness, who shall execute judgment and justicein the 
earth; as he is described by Jeremiah, xxiii. 5. and the righ- 
teousness and salvation, 7. e. the righteous one and Saviour, 
promised Isa. Ixii.1. The word noshang, having salva- 
tion, though it be a participle passive, is rendered a Sa- 
viour in all the ancient versions ;_several instances of the 
same kind may be scen in Pool’s Synopsis. 

Lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass.) Or, Even upon a colt, &c. the copulative parti- 
cle being sometimes used by way of explanation: (see the 
note npon Isa. li. 19. and Noldius’s Concordance, p. 281.) 
for it appears by the evangelists, that our Lord rode upen 
a young ass, or a colt, whereon never man sat ; (John xii. 14. 
Luke xix. 30.) wherein he shewed his lowliness, not af- 
fecting the pomp of the world, but coming with the same 
primitive simplicity as the patriarchs and judges used of 
old. (See Gen. xxii. 3. Judg. v. 10. x. 4.) When horses 
grew common among the Jews by their traffic with Egypt, 
(see 2 Kings x. 28. Isa. xxxi. 1, 2.) then riding upon asses 
was thought below the dignity of great persons. A learned 
prelate I have often had occasion to mention, in his De- 
fence of Christianity from the ancient Prophecies, p. 105. 
hath fully proved, that the ancient Jews explained this pro- 
phecy of the Messias: and it is plain from the Gospels, that 
the Jews in Christ’s time understood it so. For when our 
Lord applied this prophecy to himself, by entering into 
Jerusalem upon an ass, it so affected the multitude, that 
they spread their garments and palm-branches in the way, 
as at the reception of some great prince; (Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) 
nay, fis disciples took occasion from. this sight to rejoice 
and to praise God with aloud voice, for all the mighty 
works they had seen, concluding that now the kingdom of 
David, in the person of the Messias, would immediately ap- 
pear, ‘Mark xi. 10. Luke xix. 37, 38. 

Ver. 10. And I will cut off the chariot from, Helait 
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and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle-bow shall be 
cut off: and he shall speak peace unto the heathen.| Peace 
is mentioned as the distinguishing character of Christ’s 
church or kingdom: (see the note upon Isa. ii. 4.) here 
itis joined with freedom from annoyance both from foreign 
and domestic enemies, as it is elsewhere, (seo Hos. ii. 18. 
Micah v. 5. 10. Hag. ii. 22.) These prophecies, as they 
foretell the outward peacefulness of Christ’s church or king- 
dom, relate to the flourishing state of it, in the latter times 
of the world. (See the notes upon those texts.) Ephraim, 
or the ten tribes, is mentioned as distinct from Jcrusalem, 
or the tribe of Judah. (Compare ver. 18. and x. 6, 7. and 
see the note upon viii. 13.) 

And his dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from the 
river even unto the ends of the earth.| The words are taken 
from Psal. lxxii. 8. where David describes the extent of 
Solomon’s kingdom, that it should extend from the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean, and from the river Euphrates to the 
border of Egypt. (Compare Exod. xxiii. 31. Deut. ix. 24. 
1 Kings ‘iv. 21.) This was a figurative description of 
Christ’s kingdom, as may be proved from several expressions 
in that Psalm; which should be enlarged towards the four 
quarters of the world. 

Ver. 11. As for thee also.] The prophet speaking in the 
name of God, directs his discourse either to the church of 
the faithful, which sense best agrees with the present He- 
brew copies; whero the pronoun and the affixes are in the 
feminine gender; or, if we suppose an enallage of the gen- 
der, it may be understood of Christ. “Both the LX X. and 
the Vulgar Latin read, Thou by the blood of thy covenant 
hast sent forth thy prisoners. 

By the blood of thy covenant I ditee sent forththy prison- 
ers out of the pit wherein is no water.) The words import 
the deliverance of mankind from the bondage of sin and 
Satan, by virtue of the covenant sealed with the blood of 
Christ. (Compare Ifeb. xiii. 20.) The condition of men 
enslaved by sin and ignorance, is often compared to that 
of prisoners confined in chains and darkness, (see Isa. xlii. 
7. Ixi.1-) By the pit is meant the lowest part of the prison, 
called the dungeon : (c mpare Isa. li. 14.) and so the He- 
brew word bér is tra ‘lated Jer. xxxvii. 16. xxxviii. 6. 
Lam. iii. 53. 55. and i s having no water, is a description 
of such a dungeon as that into which Jeremiah was thrown. 

Ver.12. Turn ye to the strong hold, ye prisoners of hope.) 
Ye that are under any bondage or oppression do not de- 
spair, (see Isa. xlix. 9.) but rely upon God’s promises for 
deliverance; apply yourselves to him who is a strong 
tower of defence in time of trouble. 

Even to-day do I declare, that Iwill render double unto 
thee.| Lnow declare, as I have formerly done by Isaiah, 
Ixi. 7. that I will make you abundant amends for all tho 
evils ye havo suffered. The words allude to God’s blessing 
Job after his affliction, when he gave him double to what he 
had before, (Job xhi. 10.) 

Ver. 18. When I have bent Judah for me, filled the bow 
with Ephraim.| When I have made Judah my bow, and 
Ephraim my arrow; used them as my instruments of war. 
In the [Hebrew phrase the bow is said to be filled with the 
arrow, when the arrow is fitted to it: see 2 Kings ix. 24. 
where the Hebrew reads, Jehu filled his hand with a bow, 
i.e. by a usual hypallage, filled a bow with his hand: 
where the English expresses the sense, He drew a bow with 
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his full strength. Judah and Ephraim, are equivalent to 
Judah and Israel. (See the note upon vuli. 13.) The men 
of Ephraim were expert archers, (#@e Psal. Ixxviii. 9.) to 
which the expression here may probably allude. 

Ar: raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O 
Greece.| Enabled tho Jews under the conduct of the Macca- 
bees, to destroy the forces of the Syrian kings, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and others, who were the successors of Alex- 
ander, the founder of the Grecian monarchy. (See Dan. 
vill. 22, 1 Macc. i. 10.) 

And made thee as the sword of a mighty man.| Given suc- 
cess to your arms, thatnone should be able to withstand thee. 

Ver. 14. And the Lord shall be seen over them.| He shall 
give conspicuous tokens of his presence with them, and 
his presiding over them, and directing them in all their en- 
terprises. 

And his arrow shall go forth as the lightning.| Their 
force shall be irresistible: the lightning is often called 
God’s arrow. (See Psal. xviii. 14. Ixxvii. 18. exliv. 6.) 

And the Lord God shall blow the trumpet.| He shall givethe 
signal of war, and shall encourage his soldiers to the battle. 

And shall go with whirlwinds of the south.] Shall dis- 
comfit his enemies, as a whirlwind tears in pieces every 
thing that stands inits way. (See the note upon Isa. xxi.1.). 

Ver. 15. And the Lord of hosts shall defend them; and 
they shall devour, and subdue with sling-stones.| The hand 
of God shall visibly appear in protecting the Maccabees, 
and enabling them to conquer .their enemies with as un- 
equal a force as that of David was in respect of Goliath, 
when he subdued him with a sling-sione. (1 Sam. xvii. 50.) 

And they shall drink, and. make a.noise as through wine ; 
and they shall be filled like bowls, and as the corners of the 
altar.| They shall feast and rejoice for their victories; they 
shall offer sacrifices of thanksgiving to God, sprinkle the 
blood upon the horns of the altar, (see Lev. iv. 25.) and 
fill the bowls with the rest of it, to be poured out at the 
foot of it. (See xiv. 20. Deut. xii. 27.) Or, their courage 
shall be increased as when men’s spirits are raised with 
wine, (see Psal. lxviii. 65.) and they shall be filled with the 
blood of their enemies, as the bowls and corners of the 
altar are with the blood of the sacrifices. 

Ver. 16. For they shall be as the stones of a crown, lifted 
up as au ensign upon his land.) God shall make it known to 
the world how precious they are in his sight ; (compare Isa. 
)xii.3, Mal. iii. 17.) and his favour towards them shall be an 
encouragement to others to become proselytes to the truc 
religion. 

Ver. 17. For how great ts his goodness, and how great 
is his beauty! Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the maids.] Some begin a new chapter here, and 
suppose the prophet to return to what he had promised, 
viii. 12. The words magnify God’s goodness and fayour 
towards his people, in bestowing all sorts of plenty upon 
them: so that a fruitful harvest shall rejoice the hearts of 
the young men that bring it in, and a plentiful vintage shall 
make the maids cheerful that gather the grapes. (Compare 
Isa. xvi. 10. Jer. xlviii. 33.) New wine is put here for the 
grapes which make it: (compare Jer. x]. 12.) as bread sig- 
nifies bread-corn, Isa. xxviii. 28. xxx. 23. But the words 
may be understood to denote that plenty which some of the 
prophets speak of as a concomitant of the reign of the 
Messias. (Joel iii. 18, Amos ix. 14.) 
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ARGUMENT. 


The prophet deters the Jews from seeking to idols, by . 


putting them in mind of the calamities idolatry brought 
upon their forefathers. Afterward he foretells a general 
restoration of the Jewish nation. 


Ver. 1. Ask of the Lord rain in.the time of the latter 
rain.| The fulfilling of the promise of fruitful seasons, (ix. 
17.) depends upon the people’s asking them from God; 
who will hear their petitions, and give them both the for- 
mer rain, and also the latter, inits season. This usually 
fell in the first month, (Jocl ii. 23.) and was very useful 
for plumping fhe corn, and therefore very much desired. 
(See Job xxix. 23. Prov. xvi. 15.) 

So the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give them 
showers of rain.] Or lightnings, as the margin reads, and 
as the word is rendered, Job xxviii. 25. Great rains 
usually accompany thunder and lightning. (See Jer. x. 13.) 

Ver. 2. For the idols have spoken vanity, and the diviners 
have seen a lie, &c.] Whenever you or your fathers con- 
sulted idols or diviners, when they wanted rain, (see Jer. 
xiv. 22.) or in any other time of distress; neither the 
priests who delivered answers from the idols, nor the di- 
viners who pretended to direct men by the help of dreams 
or visions, have been any way beneficial te them. The 
word translated tdol is teraphim in the original: concern- 
ing the sense of it, see the nete upon Hos. in. 4. The 
idols are said here to speak vanity ; z. e. by the answers the 
priests gave in their name: for elsewhere they are called 
dumb idols, (Habak. ii. 18.) which have mouths and speak 
not, (Psal. cxv. 5.) 

Therefore they went away as a flock, &c.| They went 
into captivity, and came into great distress; as sheep are 
driven away and scattered, that have no shepherd to guide 
or protect them. (Compare Jer. 1.17. Ezek. xxxiv. 5.) 

Ver. 3. Mine anger was kindled against the shepherds, 
and I punished the goats.) I was justly displeased with the 
Jewish rulers, both ecclesiastical and civil, (see the notes 


upon Isa. lvi. 2. Jer. xxiii. 1. Ezek. xxxiv. 2.) as I had» 


severely threatened them by my prophets, before the cap- 
tivity, which came upon the whole nation asa judgment for 
their sins, especially upon those wicked Jews who were 
their instruments in oppressing the people. (See Ezek. 
xxxiv. 17.) 

An eminent divine understands these three verses of the 
Jews that remained in Babylon, who either consulted the 
idels of the gentiles, or else such false prophets among 
the Jews there, as were addicted to divination, and such- 
like idolatrous practices. (Compare Jer. xxix. 8. 15, 24.) 
These all prophesied drought, famine, and such-like cala- 
mities to those Jews that. should return into Judea; and 
therefore are called vain comforters: such as Job com- 
plained of, xvi. 2. . By this means some of the people were 
detained at Babylon without any form of government 
among themselves, and were as a flock without a shepherd. 
Shepherds and goats, mentioned ver. 3. he explains of the 
great men of the Jews who stayed behind at Babylon: these 
he distinguishes from those that returned home, who are 
called God's flock, in the following words. 
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For [or rather, but] the Lord of hosts hath visited his’ 
flock, the house of Judah, &c.] But now God hath given 
his people manifest tokens of his favour and protection, 
(see ix. 16.) in prospering their arms under the conduct of 
Judas Maccabeus, and making them victorious over their 
enemies. The chief use which the Jews made of horses 
was in war. _ (See Prov. xxi. 31. Isa. xxxi.1, 2.) 

Ver. 4. Out of him came forth [or, shall come forth] the 
corner, out of him the nail, &c.j It is owing to God’s fa- 
vour that they.have a captain, or ruler, to support their 
commonwealth; such was in an eminent manner Judas 
Maccabeus ; that they have a settled state and govern- 
ment, whereon .private men may rely for the security of 
their lives and properties: the word pinnah, translated 
corner, signifies likewise a prince or a leader; and So it is 
taken, Numb. xxiv. 17. Judg. xx. 2. 1 Sam. xiv. 38. Isa. 
xix. 13. The word rendered nai/ signifies any person on 
whom others have a dependance, (see Isa. xxii. 23. 25.) as 
also the public settlement of a state, (Ezra ix. 8.) 

Out of him every oppressor together.] As the Greek word 
tyrant was at first equivalent in signification to a king, 
but afterward degenerated into a worse denomination : 
so the Hebrew nogesh usually signifies an oppressor, but 
is sometimes taken in a general sense for a prince or go- 
vernor: so it probably significs, Isa. ]x. 17. where our 
English renders it, Make thine exactors righteousness : but 
the ‘Chaldee paraphrase expresseth it by shultanim, princes: 
the LXX. translate it ’Eicxdmove, overseers ; which made 
some of the fathers apply that text to the bishops of the 
Christian church. This sense of the word agrees best 
with the scope of this place, and the Chaldee understands _ 
itso here. Thus the word may be understood, ix. 8. so as. 
to signify the commander or general of an army. 

Ver. 5. And they shall be as mighty men, which tread 
down their enemies in the mire of the streets: because the 
Lord is with them.| God shall inspire them with courage 
to subdue their enemies, and trample upon their carcasses. 
(Compare Psal. xviii. 42. Isa. xli. 25.) This may be un- 
derstood either of the Maccabees, or of the victories 
which the Jews should obtain over their enemies in the 
latter times, (see xii. 6.) to which the following part of the 
chapter seems to relate. 

And the riders on horses shail be confounded.) Compare 
xii. 4. We may expound this of the discomfiture of An- 
tiochus’s armies by the Maccabees, whose strength lay 
chiefly in their horse, (see Dan. xi. 40.) as that text is un- 
derstood by several commentators. 

Ver. 6. And I will strengthen the house of Judah, and I 
will save the house of Joseph, &c.| This promise is pro- 
bably to be understood of the general restoration of the 
Jewish nation upon their conversion; a subject often 
treated of by the prophets in the Old Testament, where 
Judah and Israel are spoken of as equal sharers in this 
blessing. (Compare Ezck. xxxvii. 16, &c. and see the note 
upon Isa. xi. 11.) 

And will hear them.} See xiii. 9. 

Ver. 7. And they of Ephraim shall be as a mighty man.] 
Ephraim is equivalent here to the ten tribes, as the house 
of Joseph is, ver.6. (See the note upon Hos. v. 3.) 

And their heart shall rejoice as through wine.| Which 
raises men’s spirits and courage. (See ix. 15.) 

Yea, their children shall see it, and be ig .] Their 
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successes shall end in a lasting peace, for which their 
posterity .shall have occasion to return thanks to God. 
‘(See ver. 9.) 

Ver. 8. I will hiss for them, and gather them ; for I have 
redeemed them.] I will summon them from distant countries 
by a certain signal, as a shepherd calls his flock: together 
with his w histle, (compare Isa. v. 26. vii. 18.) which shall 
assemble them together, in order to bring them back into 
their own country, (ver. 10.) for I will redeem them out of 
‘the hand of their enemies. ‘The prophets often speak of a 
thing future, as if it were ohewsy accomplished. in the 
note upon Isa. xxi. 9.) 

And they shall increase as ther y have increased. ] In the 
most flourishing times, such as were the reigns of David 

and Solomon. 

Ver. 9. And I will sow them among the people.] I will 
multiply them among the nations, where they are dispersed. 
(Compare IIos. ii. 23.) 

And they shall remember me from afar.| From among all 
the nations where they are scattered, as the prophets else- 
where express it. (See Deut. xxx. 1. 4. Jer. xxx. 10, 11. 
Ezek. xi. 16. xxviii. 25. xxxiv. 13.) As men are said to 
forget God when they forget their duty to him, so re- 
membering him denotes their returning to their obedience. 


And they shall live with their children, and turn again.] . 


They shall return to their own country, and enjoy it, they 
and their posterity. (See Isa. lxv. 23. Ezek. xxviii. 25. 
Amos ix. 14.) 

Ver. 10. And I will bring them again also out of Egypt, 
and gather them out of Assyria.| Egypt and Assyria were 
two potent kingdoms which bordered upon Judea, so that 
by turns they were cither allics to the Jews, or their con- 
querors; and the Jews either went thither for refuge, or 
were carried thither captives ; (see Hos. ix. 3.) whereupon 
the prophets, when they foretell the general restoration of 
their nation, often express it by their returning from Egypt 
and Assyria. (See Isa. xi. 15, 16. xix. 23—25. xxviii. 
13. Hos. xi. 11.) We may likewise observe, that God’s 
bringing his people again from Egypt, was a proverbial 
expression, to signify” any deliverance, as great or greater 
than that. (See Psal. Ixviii. 22. Micah vii. 15.) So here the 
words of the following verse allude to the Israelites pass- 
ing through the Red Sea. 

' Iwill bring them into'the land of Gilead and Lebanon. } 
Two countries remarkable for their fruitfulness. (See Jer. 
xxii. 6. Micah vii. 14.) 

And place shall not be found for them.} They shall mul- 
tiply so fast, that there shall not be room enough in Judea 
to receive them and their families. (Compare Isa. xlix. 20.) 

Ver. 11. And he shall pass through the sea with affliction, 
and shall smite the waves of the sea, and all the deeps of the 
rivers shall be dried up.] The sense might be more pro- 
perly expressed thus, And he (Israel) shall pass through 
the straits of the sea; so the LXX. and the Vulgar Latin 
understand if, meaning a branch of the Red Sea; and 
(God) shall smite the waves of the sea, &c. The expressions 
allude to the miraculous passage of the Israelites over an 
arm of the Red Sea, when God dried up the waters of that 
sea, or river, before them. (See Exod. xiv. 21. Josh. ii. 
10.) And this imports, that God would do as great things 
for them as he did formerly for their fathers: to this sense 
the Chaldee expounds the words. (See the note upon the 
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foregoing verse, and compare Isa. xi. 15.) If we would 
distinguish betwixt the sea and the rivers, we may under- 
stand the river of Jordan, whose Waters were dried up to 
make a passage for the Israelites into the land of promise. 
(See Josh. iv. 23.) 

And the pride of Ass, yria Shall be brought down, and 
the sceptre of Egypt shail depart away.| By Assyria and 
Egypt are meant in general the enemies of God and of his 
truth, who shall all be subdued, and broken in pieces by 
the kingdom of Christ, when he shall come in glory to set 
up his kingdom on the earth. (See Dan. ii. 33, 34. Isa. Ix. 
12.) The Assyrian is taken in this sense, Isa. xiv. 25. 
Micah v. 5. and both Egypt and Assyria may probably be 
so understood, Isa. xix. 23. (See the notes upon those texts.) 

Ver. 12. IF will strengthen them in the Lord.| God shall 
be their strength and protection. (See ver. 5.) 

And they shall walk up and down in his name.) Or, Walk 
in his name ; i.e. their lives and actions shall be under the 
conduct of his laws, and he shall give them success 
answerable to their upright intentions. . 


CHAP. XI. 


ARGUMENT. 

The 2 piaghek representing the person of the Messias, de- 
clares the ungrateful requitals the Jews had made him, 
when he undertook the office of a shepherd, in guiding and 
governing them; how they rejected him, and valued him 
and his labours at the mean price of thirty pieces of 
silver. Hereupon he threatens to destroy their city and 
temple, and to give them up into the hands of such go- 
vernors, as should have no regard either for their spi- 
ritual or temporal welfare. 


Ver. 1. Oren ‘thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
devour thy cedars.] By Lebanon most interpreters under- 
stand the temple, whose stately buildings resemble the tall 
cedars of that forest. Thus the word is commonly under- 
stood, Habak. ii. 17. There is a remarkable story men- 
tioned in the Jewish writers to this purpose: ‘Some time 
before the destruction of the temple, the doors of it opened 
of their own ‘accord; a circumstance attested’ by Jose- 
phus, (Bell. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 12.) Then R. Johanan, a 
disciple of R. Hillel, directing his speech to the temple, 
said, I know thy destruction ts at hand, according to the 
prophecy of Zechariah ; open thy doors, O Lebanon,” &c. 

The words may likewise denote the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, elsewhere called by the name ofa forest ; her lofty 
buildings resembling the stately ranks of trees in a forest. 
(Compare Jer. xxi. 14. xxii. 7. 23. Ezek. xx. 46.) 

Ver.2. Howl, fir-tree; for the cedar is fallen; because the 
mighty are spoiled.] By the several sorts of trees are meant 
the several orders and degrees of men, who shall be sharers 
in the common destruction. (Sce Isa. ii. 13. x. 33, 34. and 
the notes there.) . 

ITowl, ye oaks of Bashan; for the forest of the vintage is 
cut down.] Or, The defenced forest, as it isin the margin, 
according to a different reading of the Hebrew text, which 
gives a proper representation of Jerusalem, with the forti- 
fications aboutit. If we follow the reading of the English 
text, the forest of the vintage may probably mean Carmel ; 
(see the note upon Isa. xxxvii. 24.) which being placed m 
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the north-west parts of Judea, and joined here with Bashan 
that lay south-east, may denote that the calamity shall be 
general. Bashan was famous for ae stately oaks. (See 
Isa. ii. 13.) 

Ver. 3. There is a. voice of the howling of the shepherds. j 
By shepherds are meant the chief rulers of the J ews. (See 
the note upon x.3.) —, 

A voice of the roaring of young ‘lions.] So he calls the 
princes and governors of the J ews, because’ they devoured 
the people. by their oppressions.. (See Zeph. iii. 3.) So 
Achilles calls Agamemnon AnpéBopoc BaowAsds, ¢ a blood- 
sucking king. ‘(iliad. i.) 

For the pide of Jordan is spoiled.] The lion may M- 
called the pride of the forest, as being the stateliest beast 
that rules there; as beasts that prey upon others are called 
the children. of pride, Job xli. 34. Lions are styled here the 
pride of Jordan, because they lay in the thickets about the 
banks of Jordan. The words may be rendered, the swell- 
ing of Jordan, as they are translated, Jer..xlix. 19. At the 
time of the swelling, or overflowing of Jordan, the lions 
were raised out of their coverts, and infested the country. 
(See the note upon that text.) - 

Ver. 4. Thus saith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the 
slaughter.] A learned prelate, in his Defence of Christianity 


from the ancient Prophecies, (chap. iti. 1.) observes, that. 


the actions of the prophets are sometimes typical; z. e. they 
represent in themselves the persons and circumstances of 
others. (Sec the note upon iii. 8.) So here Zechariah was 
commanded by God to act the part of Christ, the good Shep- 
‘herd, and to feed the flock of the slaughter, that flock which 
their shepherds destroyed, instead of feeding them. 

Ver. 5. Whose possessors slay them, and hold themselves 
not guilty: and they that sell them say, &c.] Whose rulers 
deal with their flock as so many butchers; and think they 
have a right to slay or sell them, and thank God that they 

‘have a good market: or believe that they may lawfully 
make merchandise of their souls for their own lucre and ad- 
vantage. (Compare 2 Pet. ii. 3. Rev. xviii. 13.) 

Ver. 6. For I will no more pity the inhabitants of the 
land, &c.| Nor shall their condition at all grow better, 
saith God, for I will shew no more pity for the main body 
of the people than their rulers do. The inhabitants of the 
land are to be distinguished: from the poor of the flock in 
the following verse. As to the former, God declares by his 
prophet, that he will leave some of them to perish by their 
mutual and intestine divisions, (see ver. 9.) as many of the 
Jews did when the Roman army invaded Judea. Others 
of them he would deliver into the hands of Vespasian, 
whose predecessor the Jews had owned for their king, at 


the same time when they disclaimed their Messias, and dis- 


owned his right to reign over them, (John xix. 15.) and his 
army shall smite the land with utter destruction. (Compare 
Mal. iv. 6.) 

Ver. 7. And [or, but] I will feed the flock of the slaugh- 
ter, even you, O poor of the flock.] Or, Even, or especially, 
the poor of the flock. Zechariah, representing the person of 
Christ the true Shepherd, saith, he entcred upon his office, 
and undertook the care of the slaughtered flock, chiefly out 
of a regard to the meek and humble among them; for to 
such are the benefits of the gospel peculiarly promifed, 
(Sce Isa. xi. 4. Ixi. 1. Zeph. iii. 12. and the notes upon 
those texts.) | 
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And I took unto me two staves ; the one I called Beauty, 
and the other I called Bands.| A staff or crook is the. abe; 
per ensign of a shepherd: the shepherds of old time had 
two caaie or stayes; one turned round at top, that it might 
not hurt the sheep; this was for counting them, and sepa- 
rating the sound from the diseased: (see Lev. xxvii. 82.) 
the po had an iron hook at the end of it, to pull in the 
stray sheep, and hold them fast. while the shepherd cor- 
rected them : the Psalmist mentions both these, Psal. xxiii. 
4, Thy rod and thy staff comfort me. 

. The first staff he called Beauty, or delight, as the- word 
Naom may be rendered, i. e .his favour, gentleness, orkind= 
ness, towards his people: so the word signifies, Psal. xc. 
17. and this was remarkably verified in our Saviour Christ, 
whose gracious words and beneficial works were conspi- 
cuous through the whole course of his, life. The other 
staff he called Bands, by which is meant that bond of the 
new covenant, (as the words of Ezekiel may be understood, 
xx. 37.) whereby he intended to unite both. the kingdoms 
of Israel and J udah under himself as their head and king; 
(see Ezek. xxxvii. 22.) and then afterward to unite the 
Jews and gentiles into one church, by breaking down the 
partition-wall that was between them. (ee John x. 16. 
Ephes. ii. 14.) 

_Ver. 8. Three shepherds also I cut offi in one month.| We 
may probably explain these three shepherds of the chief 
priests, scribes, and elders of the Jews. Christ exposed 
these as blind guides, and thereby lessened their authority 
among the people; which contributed very much to tlic 
spreading of the gospel : (see John xii. 19.) one month seems 
a proverbial expression for a short time. (See Hos. v. 7.) 

And my soul loathed them, and they also abhorred me.} 
Or, My soul was straitened towards them, as the Hebrew 
may be literally translated; z.e. I was straitened in my af- 
fections to them: so the Greck word orevoywpriasa, to be 
straitened, is used, 2 Cor. vi. 12. which exactly answers 
the Hebrew katsar. I was less tender towards them, 
than towards the poor of the flock, because they shewed 
themselves averse to my person and doctrine. . The He- 
brew word bachala, abhorred, is never met with but here: 
Maimonides supposes that it alludesto Chebel, or Chobelim, 
Bands, ver. 7. the two words differing only by a transpo- 
sition of letters. (More Nevoch. lib. ii. cap. 43.) Suchallu- . 
sions are frequent 1 in Scripture. (Sec the notes sp ee Isa. 
xxiv. 17. Jer. i. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 9. Then said I, I will not feed you: that that dieth, 
let it die, &c.] 1 found in a little time that my labour did 
not mect with a suitable return, a great part of my sheep 
proving untractable: so I resolved to be their shepherd no 
longer, but leave them to be consumed by the common ca- 
lamities of death, famine, &c. or to be cut off by their cne- 
mics, the Romans, just as the lesser cattle are pushed and 
gored by the greater; (see Ezek. xxxiv. 21.) and those that 
escape those calamities shall destroy one another by theit 
civil discords. (See ver. G. and compare Isa. ix. 21. xlix. 
20.) ‘The word translated cut off, signifies likewise being 
consumed, or ready to perish. (Sce ver. 16.) 

Ver. 10. So I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asun- 
der, that I might break the covenant which I had made with 
all my people.) Thus the covenant which I had made with 
the whole nation of the Jews was broken, and I excluded 


| them from having any benefit in the second covenant, that 
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of the gospel: they were to be my people no longer. (See 
Dan. ix. 26. Hos. i. 9. and the note upon xiii. 9. of this 
prophecy.) 

Ver. 11. And it was broken in that day: so the poor of 
the flock that waited upon me knew that it was the word of 
the Lord.] Or, And in that day it was broken: the poor of the 
flock, &c. The few believing Jews that attended upon my 
preaching, (ver. 7.) wero convinced that this was God’s 
doing, and the fulfilling those judgments which he had 
threatened by his propliets. . 

Ver. 12. And I said unto them,| Or, I had said unto them ; 
i.e. before I broke my staff, called Beauty, or delight, 
ver. 10. 

If ye think good, give me my price [or, my hire]; and if 
not, forbear.| Christ still persists to act the character of a 
shepherd, and, in an humble manner, demands of the Jews 
what price they put upon his labour. He was resolved to 
use no constraint, but leave it to themselves to continue or 
discharge him. In the same style our Lord himself speaks, 
(John xii. 47.) If any man hear my words and believe not, 
I judge him not. 

So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver.] To 
shew how littlo they cared for me or my service, they 
valued it but at thirty shekels of silver, the price of the 
meanest slave. (See Exod. xxi. 82.) 

Ver. 13. And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the pot- 
ter: a goodly price that Iwas prized at of them!| God com- 
manded the prophet in a vision, as personating Christ, to 
cast the money in a contemptuous manner to the potter, as 
a reward only suitable to his labour, and a price only fit 
for such wares as he sold, which were of the meanest value. 
(See Lam. iv. 2.) 

And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to (or, 
for] the potter in the house of the Lord.| I cast them back 
into the treasury in the temple, where afterward they were 
laid out for the use of the. potter. This whole transaction 
performed by Zechariah in a vision, was designed to bean 
exact representation of the several circumstances that at- 
tended the betraying the Messiah by Judas, the price the 
chief priests put upon him (to whom as the governors of 
the temple the money was returned), and the use to which 
the money was applied. (See Matt. xxvii. 6. 10.) This whole 
prophetic scene is represented in the single person of Ze- 
chariah, just as Ezekiel sustains the type or figure both of 
the Chaldean army that should besiege Jerusalem, and of 
the Jews themselves that were besieged. (Ezck. iv. 1. 12.) 

This is one of those prophecies, whose literal sense is 
fulfilied in our blessed Saviour, and cannot be applied to 
any other person, but in a very remote or improper sense. 
The like instances may be seen in Psal. xxii. 16. 18. Ixix. 
21. Hos. xi. 1. The Jews themselves have expounded this 
prophecy of the Messiah. Christoph. Helvicus, in his 
Elenchus Judzorum, quotes Bereshith Rabbi on Gen. 
xlix. as bringing in the Messiah speaking the very words 
of the twelfth verse here, in his own person. And Dr. 
Alix, against the Unitarians, p.336. cites Rabbi Menahem, 
applying the selling the just for silver, mentioned here and 
Amos ii. 6. of the selling the Schechinah, by which they un- 
derstood the Messias, whom they often speak of as being 
the true God. (See the same author, p. 286.) 

Ver. 14. Then I cut asunder my other staff, even Bands, 
that Imight break the- brotherhood between Judah and Is- 
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rael.] As they refused to be united under me their head, 0 
in breaking my other staff, I foreshewed the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the bond and cement @f all their tribes, being 
the seat and centre both of their civil power and of the 
Divine worship. (Sce Psal. cxxxii. 8—5.) The conse- 
quence of that was the entire dissolution of the nation, and 
the dispersion and confusion of. all their tribes, whose 
families could no longer be distinguished after the loss of 
their genealogies. 

Ver. 15. And the Lord said unto me, Take thee yet [or, 
once more] the instruments of a foolish shepherd.) As Ze- 
chariah in the foregoing vision had acted the part of the 
true Shepherd, so here he is commanded to take upon him 
the character and furniture of a foolish or unprofitable 
shepherd. (See ver. 17.) Folly in Scripture is equivalent 
to wickedness ; so it may mean not only unskilful, but like- 
wise ill-designing governors, who should only intend their 
own advantage, and have no regard for the good of the - 
flock, or people, committed to their charge. The instruments 
of such a shepherd must be suitable to his own indisere- 
tion; viz. a scrip with holes, and a stick or crook made to 
push and hurt the flock, not to protect or defend them. 

Ver. 16. For, lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land.] 
A shepherd in the singular number denotes a succession of 
such governors as are described in the following words: so 
the succession of priests is represented under the single 
person of Levi, Mal. ii. 5, 6. Since the Jews had rejected 
the true Shepherd, God threatens to serd, or permit, such 
shepherds to rule over them, as should be notorious for their 
negligence and avarice, their cruelty and oppression. This 
may be understood either of the blind guides, who con- 
ducted their consciences with avarice and tyranny, or of 
the false Christs and false prophets, who often misled them 
to their ruin [or it may be meant of the miscries which they 
suffered under Hadrian, and other Roman emperors, as 
St. Jerome interprets it]; or else it may be expounded of 
the latter times of the Roman empire, during its administra- 
ticn under the fen horns, (Rev. xvii. 12.) by whom they 
have been at divers times plundered, persecuted, and de- 
stroyed, without mercy; as may be seen particularly in 
Basnage’s History of the Jews, book vii. 

Who shalinot visit that which is cut off.| The L:XX. ren- 
der it, that which is missing; and it may signify, that which 
is ready to perish. (See ver. 9.) 

Nor seek the young one.) Or, That which is scattered, or 
wandering. So all the ancient interpreters render it, read- 
ing noar in the Hebrew, where the word is now pointed 
naar. 

Nor feed that which standeth still.] Which continues in 
the flock sound and well, in opposition to those that wan- 
der, or are diseased. The words may be translated, Nor 
number that which standeth stiil. It is the business of a 
careful shepherd to number his flock, and see that none be 
wanting. | 

But he shali eat the flesh of the fat, and tear for, break] 
their claws in pieces.) i.e. He shall enrich himself by op- 
pressing those that are of substance, and deprive them 
of all ability of defending themselves. (Compare Ezek. 
XXxiv. 3.) 

Ver. 17. Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock.) 
Who taketh no care of the flock, and minds nothing but 
making his own profit out of them. Such a shepherd is no 
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better than an idol, that is profitable for nothing, (Isa. xiv. 
10.) and hath only the outward form and appearance of a 
shepherd. The sentence may be rendered, Woe to the shep- 
herd of no value; so the word elil is translated, Job xiii. 4. 

The sword shall be upon his arm, and upon his right eye; 
&e.] As he has abused his ‘power and his understanding, 
signified by his arm and his right eye, God shall in his just 
judgment deprive him of the use of both those-faculties, A 
sword is put for any instrument of the Divine vengeance: 
so it is used, xiii. 7. Jer. 1,.35—37. Amos ix. 10. and in 
other places. 


CHAP. XII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The former part of this chapter and several passages in the 
fourteenth, relate to an invasion made upon the inhabit- 
ants of Judea and Jerusalem, in the latter times of the 
world, probably after their return to, and settlement in, 
their own land, which is often spoken of by the prophets. 
It is probably the same attempt that is more largely de- 


scribed in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of 


Ezekiel. Mr. Mede and several other learned men are 
inelined to understand that propheey of the Turks and 
their confederates. See the Argument to those chapters, 
and particularly xxxviii. 8. 12.. where the expressions 
seem to point ont the time when that and the Ragiel 
prophecies are to be fulfilled. 


Ver. 1. Tue burden of the word of the Lord for Israel.| 
Or, Towards Israel. The Hebrew word massa is often 
translated a burden; 7. e. a burdensome prophecy: (see 
ix. 1.) but it likewise signifies a propheey in general, as it 
does particularly in this place, also Lam. ii. 14. and Mal. 
i.1. and is sometimes interpreted vision, in the Chaldee 
paraphrase. 

Who streteheth forth the heavens, &c.] These are men- 
tioned as undeniable instances of God's power, and are 
made use of as arguments to encourage men to rely on his 
word for fulfilling such promises, which scem to human un- 
derstanding most unlikely to be brought to pass. .(Com- 
pare Isa. xlii. 5. xliv. 24. xlv. 18. xlviii. 13.) 

And formeth the spirit of man within him.] He that 
creates the soul, and unites it to the body. (See Numb. 
XVI. 22. Eccles. xii. 7. Isa. lvii. 16. Heb. xii. 9.) 

Ver. 2. Behold, I will make Jerusalem a eup of trembling 
unto all the people round about.] The -nations that besiege 
Jerusalem shall be in the same condition with those that 
are overcome with poisonous or intoxicating liquors, and 
thereby .bereaved of their strength and understanding. 
(See ver. 4. and compare Isa. li. 17. 22 

When [or, even although] they shall be in the siege both 
against Judah and against Jerusalem.| Even although they 
be so numerous as to invade Judah and besiege Jerusalem 
at the same time. By comparing this place with xiv. 14. 
we may conjecture, that some of the Jews shall return be- 
fore the rest, and possess themselves of Jerusalem; they 
shall no sooner be seated there, but all the Mahometan na- 
tions shall confederate against them; then the other Jews 
shall fly home like doves to their windows, or nests, (Isa. Ix. 
8.) where they shall all be attacked by multitudes of Turkish 
forees and their confederates. 
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Ver. 3. And in that day.| The same expression is re- | 
peated, ver. 4. 6. 9.11. and xiii. 1, 2. 4. xiv. 6. 8. 20. The 
phrase signifies, in the prophets, an extraordinary season, 
remarkable for some signal events of Providence. (See 
the note upon Isa. iv. 2.) This prophecy may probably be 
understood of the invasions which the enemies of God and 
his truth shall attempt against the Jews after their conver- 
sion. (Compare xiv. 1—3. 13, 14. Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. 
Micah v. 8, &e.) 

Will Imake Jerusalem a burdensome stone for all aeipiel 
St. Jerome upon the place thinks that a burdensome stone 
is an expression taken from an exercise kept up in Judea 
to his time, where young men used to make trial of their | 
strength by lifting great stones as high as they could. In 
such an exereise, where men undertook to lift a stone too 
heavy for their strength, they were in danger of its falling 
upon them, and bruising or crushing them to pieces. To 
the same sense Christ saith, On whomsoever this stone shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder, (Matt. xxi. 44.) The same 
danger shall they ineur, who enter. into acts of hostility 
with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

All they that burden themselves with rt shall be cut in 
pieces.} All that undertake to contend with it, shall have 
their flesh torn and bruised like men that let a heavy stone 
fall upon them. 

Ver. 4. In that day I will smite every horse with asto- 
nishment, and his rider with madness, &e.} The 'Turks are 
famous for their cavalry, wherein the strength of their 
armies consists; so, in order to their discomfiture, God will 
send a distraction among the horses and their riders, who 
shall be put into such a confusion as to fall foul one upon 
another, (see xiv.13.) and not be able to distinguish be- 
tween their friends and their foes; they shall be as if they 
were struek with blindness, just as the Syrian army was 
when they surrounded the door of Elisha, (2 Kings vi. 18.) 

And I will open mine eyes upon the house of Judah.] 1 will 
have an especial concern for their preservation. (Compare 
ix. 18,) 

Ver. 5. The governors of Judah shall say in their hearts, 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem shall be my strength, &e.] The 
marginal reading is to be preferred, There ts strength to me 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in the Lord of hosts our 
God. God doth visibly interpose for our deliverance, and 
thereby encourage us to rely on his protection. 

Ver. 6. In that day will I make the governors of Judah 
like a hearth of fire among the wood, &e.} They shall de- 
vour all their enemies that annoy them. (See ver.9. Obad. 
ver, 18. and the note upon that place.) 

And they shall devour all the people round about them, to 
the right hand and to the left.] i. es Southward and north- 
ward. (See the note upon Ezek. xvi. 46. so Isa. ix. 20.) 
The right hand and tho left, is explained in the Targum by 
the south and the north. 

And Jerusalem shall be inhabited “— in her own place. 
See xiv. 10. 

Ver. 7. The Lord also shall save the tents of Judah first.] 
This shall be the order whereby this victory shall be ac- 
complished ; the Lord shall first give sueeess to the body 
of the. Jewish nation that encamp in the open country, that 
the valour of the house of David, and of the people that 
defend Jerusalem from within, may not eelipse the courage 
of the people without the walls, and puff up one party 
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against the other. The inhabitants of Jerusalem used to 
value themselyes above their brethren, becanse their city 
was the place of God’s residence, and the seat of the royal 
family; to take away all occasion of such an emulation, 
God will first appear in behalf of those Jews that live in 
the open country. 

Ver. 8. In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem; and he that is feebleamong them at that day 
shall be as David.] He shall inspire those within the city 
with unusual courage, so that the feeblest among them shall 
do as great exploits as David did of old. 

And the house of David shall be as God, as the angel of 
the Lord before them.] Or, At the head of them. The Mes- 
sias, who is the principal branch of the house of David, 
shall lead them on, as he formerly went before the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and conducted them to the land of Ca- 
naan; by the name of the angel of God's presence. (See 
Exod. xxiii. 20, &c. Isa. Ixiii. 9. and the note there.) 

Ver. 9. And it shall come to pass, that I will seek to de- 
stroy all the nations, &c.] See ver. 3. 6. 

Ver. 10. And I will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
supplications, &c.] I will bestow a plentiful share of grace 
upon the descendants of David’s family, and the rest of the 
Jews, whereby they shall be brought to a deep humiliation 
for their own sins, and a true compunction of heart for the 
great sin of their forefathers in crucifying me their Lord 
and Saviour. The conversion of the Jews is compared by 
St. Paul to life from the dead, Rom. xi. 15. and therefore 
must he effected by an extraordinary and uncommon de- 
gree of grace, which shall then be given them (sce Isa. 
liv. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 29. Joel ii. 28. and the notes upon 
those places): such an efficacious call as may bring them 
to a due sense of their own and their fathers’ sins, and a 
hearty lamentation for them. (See Jer. xxxi. 9. 1. 4. Ezek. 
xvi. G1. 63. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31. and the notes there.) 

And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn over him as one that mourneth for his only 
son.] ‘The words point out the outward means whereby 
their conversion shall be wrought; viz. that the Lord, 7. e. 
the Messias, shail come: (xiv. 5.) i. e. Christ shall appear 
in the heavens, sitting on a bright cloud, as his coming is 
described, Rev. xiv. 14. (Compare i. 7. Dan. vii. 138.) 
This is probably meant by the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven, mentioned Matt. xxiv. 30. compared with Mark 
xi. 26. This sight shall strike them with horror and asto- 
nishment for thcir sin in rejecting me their God, whom their 


fathers put to an ignominious death, and themselves have . 


by their blasphemies crucified afresh. Then they shall beg 
pardon for their own and their fathers’ sins, with the deep- 
est signs of mourning and humiliation, expressed by a pro- 
verbial speech, as equal to the mourning of a father for an 
only son. (Compare Jer. vi. 26. Amos viii. 10.) 

The Jews themselves have applied this text to the Mes- 
sias, as may be seen in Grotius’s notes upon the place, 
and Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the fourth article of 
the Creed. David did before describe his sufferings under 
the figure of piercing his hands and his feet, Psal. xxii. 16. 
and Isaiah foretold he should be wounded for our trans- 
gressions, lili. 5. This text is at large explained and vin- 
dicated in the Bishop of Coventry and Litchficld’s Defence 
of Christianity from the ancient Prophccies, p. 107. 
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Ver. 11. In that day there shall be a great mourning in 
Jerusalem, like the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the val- 
ley of Megiddon.| Josiah was slain at, or near Megiddo ; 

2 Kings xxiii. 29.) it may be the field where the battle was 
fought might be called Hadadrimmon. St. Jerome saith, it 
was a place near Jezrecl, called in his time Maximiano- 
polis. The valley or plain of Jezrecl was a large plain, 
(see Josh. xvii. 16.) called the plain of Esdraelon, Judith 
1.8. it comprehended the valley of Megiddo in it. There 
the lamentation for Josiah began, which was continued 
from thence to Jerusalem, whither his body was brought to 
be buried, where all Judah mourned for him, and appointed 
an anniversary commemoration and lamentation for him. 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 24, 25.) So the mourning for Josiah be- 
came a proverb fora public and solemn lamentation. Such 
a national humiliation shall the J ews observe for their cru- 
cifying the Messias. 

Ver. 12. And the tand shall mourn, every family apart.} 
The whole land shall mourn in a most solemn manner; 
and every family shall sequester themselves from business 
and conversation for that purpose. (Compare vii. 3.) 

The houseof David apart, and their wives apart.| Those 
of the royal family who have rejected Christ shall lead 
the way. Even husbands and wives shall abstain from 
each other's company, as is usual in times of solemn hu-. 
miliation: (see Jocl ii. 16.) or, as a very learned person 
suggests, in solemn processions it was usual for the several 
orders of men to go distinctly, and likewise for the women 
to go in ranks by themselves; this was im all likelihood 
used in funeral mournings, where each tribe or order of 
men and women used a distinct form of lamentation. For 
example, the tribe of Judah lamented, Ah, my brother! 
the rest of the tribes answered, Ah, Lord! (see Jer. xxii. 
18.) This probably was done in the mourning for Josiah, 
(sec 1 Esdras i. 32.) and observed in the times after the 
return from captivity, (see 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. compared 
with xxxvi. 22.) to which ceremony the expressions of the 
text allude. 

The family of the nouise of Nathan. | David had a son 
named Nathan, (2 Sam. v. 14. Luke iii. 31.) This branch 
of the royal family seems here meant. 

Ver. 13. The family of Shimet apart.| Some suppose 
that this family was noted for breeding up persons eminent 
in the knowledge of the law; such was Sameas, a noted 
rabbi, who lived in our Saviour’s tinie, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us in his commentary on Isa. viii. The LXX. read 
the house of Simeon ; which onda was intermixed with that 
of Judah. (Josh. xix. 9.) 

Ver. 14. All the families that remain apart.) The pro- 
phet having mentioned the tribes and families of chiefest 
note in his time, comprises the rest under this genera] ex- 
pression, 


CHAP. XIII. 


ARGUMENT. | 
A general promise of pardon proclaimed to the Jews upon 
their conversion, and particularly of their being cleansed 
from idolatry, and the false pretences to prophecy, upon 
their belief in Christ; whose death is foretold, and the 
saving of a third part of that people, aftcr a severe 
trial. 


CHAP. XIII. ] 


Ver. 1. In that day shall a fountain be opened to the house 
of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem,. for sin and 
for uncleanness.] The house of David, with the other inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, upon their solemn humiliation, described 
xii. 13, 14. and believing in him whom they had crucified 
and rejected, shall obtain.a full and free pardon of all their 
sins, being admitted into the church of Christ by baptism. 
(See Acts ii. 38, 39. xiii. 38, 89.) The word fountain pro- 
perly expresses the Christian baptism, which was often ad- 
ministered in fountains and rivers; and likewise alludes to 
the Jewish washings, which were usually performed in run- 
ning waters, and were prescribed for the expiation of legal 
pollutions, expressed here by the word niddah, which pro- 
perly signifies separation from the company of others; a 
censure inflicted by the law upon unclean persons. Kimchi 
understands it of the captivity or destruction of the Jews, 
inflicted upon them for their sins, which sequestered them 
from their own land, and made them unfit to attend upon 
God’s worship; as unclean persons were excluded from the 
precincts of the temple. (Compare Ezek. xxxvi. 17.) 

Ver. 2. I will cut off the names of the idols out of the land, 
and they shall be no more remembered.] 'The Jews were for- 
bidden to mention the names of the heathen idols, if they 
could avoid it: (see Exod. xxiii. 13. Josh. xxiii. 7. Psal. 
xvi. 4.) so when idolatry should be utterly extirpated, the 
names of idols should be buried in oblivion. In the popish 
countries many of the Jews comply with the idolatry there 
practiscd,as some of their own writers confess. (See the note 
upon Isa. xv. 7.) Manasseh ben Israel (de Termino Vitz, 
hb. iii. 4.) expounds that threatening, (Deut. xxviii. 64.) 
that they shall serve other gods, which neither they nor their 

fathers have known, wood and stone, as if it should be ful- 
filled in their captivity under the Romans, which they sup- 
pose is not yet expired. Here it is foretold, that this sort 
of idolatry shall be abolished upon their conversion: or 
else we may understand it of the putting down that idolatry 
now practised in Judea, both by the Greck and Latin Christ- 
ians, before the Jews come to be settled in their own coun- 
try. (Compare this text with Micah v. 12—14.) - 

And also I will cause the prophets and the unclean spirit 
to pass out of the land.| By the prophets are here meant the 
false prophets, as the LXX. translate it, who’ understand 
the word navi in that sense, in scveral places of Jcremiah. 
(Compare Micah iii. 11, Zeph. iii. 4.) The wnelean spirit 
is the same with a lying spirit, or a false pretence to pro- 
phecy and inspiration. (Compare 1 Kings xxii. 22. Rey. 
xvi. 13.) The Jews were always very much addicted to 
sorcery, charms, and other sorts of divination, as is ob- 
served in the note upon Mal. iii. 5. and it is probable 
that several pretenders to prophecy will arise among them, 
near the time of their future restoration, to discourage their 
return heme. 

Ver.3. When any shall yet prophesy, then his father aid 
mother—shall say unto him, Thou shalt not live; for thou 
speakest Res in the name.of the Lord: and—shall thrust him 
through when he prophesieth.] 'These false pretenders te 
prophecy, who discouraged their brethren’s conversion and 
return, were confuted by experience; things falling out quite 
otherwise than they had foretold. (Sec ver. 4.) This shall 
raise a just zeal against such impostors, so that even their 
parents shall be forward to put in execution against them 
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the penalties inflicted by the law upon false prophets and 
seducers. (Deut. xili. 6. 8, 9. xviii. 20.) They shall treat 
such a one in the same manner, as their fathers did the true 

Prophet, the Messias, shall pierce or thrust him through ; 


for the same verb is used in the Hebrew here, and xii. 10. 


. Ver. 4. The prophets shall be ashamed every ene of his 
vision, when he hath prophesied.] The event proving quite 
otherwise than they had prophesied. 

_ Neither shail they wear a rough garment to deceive.} The 
prophets used te wear hairy or rough garments; (see Isa. 


xx. 2.) this they did, partly in imitation of Elijah, that was 


so clad, (2 Kings i. 8.) and partly because it was a despica- 
ble or mournful habit, and suitable to their office, which was 
to denounce Ged’s judgments against pride and luxury. 
[John Baptist wore such a garment, as was suitable to the 
office of a preacher of repentance.] The words import, that 
these prophets shall disown their former pretences, and no. 
longer wear such a garment, as a badge of their prefession. 
| Ver. 5., But he shall say, Iam no prophet, I am a hns- 
bandman, &c.] To save themselves from punishment, (ver. 
3.) each of them shall profess husbandry, and say that his 
employment from a child had been to look after cattle or 
till the ground, as the verb hiknani may be translated. 

Ver. 6. And one shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thy hands? &c.] When such a severe inquisition 
is made against false prophets, every one shall be ready to 
observe what marks or characters are printed upon the 
hands of such a pretender, and to ask him, How.they came 
there? And he shall answer in his ewn justification, This 
is not the mark or character of any idel, but only a token 
that Iam a servant belonging to such a family. It was 
an ancient custom for masters to set a mark upon their 
slaves or goods; and there was sometimes a particular. cha- 
racter imprinted upon the worshippers of certain idols: so 
we read in the third book of Maccabees, that the worship- 
pers of Bacchus had an ivy-leaf imprinted upon their bodies. 
Such impressions were often made upon the hands, to which 
that expression alludes, (Rev. xiii. 16.) of receiving the mark 
of the beast upon the right hand. Several interpreters un- 
derstand this verse of the wounds of Christ; but I conceive 
the following werds more properly belong to that subject. 

Ver. 7. Awake, O sword, against my -Shepherd, and 
against the man that ismy fellow.] Here begins a new pro- 
phecy, importing that the Messias, the great Shepherd, as 
he is described in this prophecy, (xi. 4, &c. and in Isa. 
x]. 11. Ezek. xxxiv. 23.) though with respect to his Divine 
nature he be equal with God the Father, (Phil. ii. 6.) yet 
shall be delivered up to death, by God’s determinate coun- 
sel and appointment: (see Acts ii. 23. iv. 28.) A sword is 
put for any instrument ofthe Divine justice, as hath been 
observed upon xi. 17. 

Smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. J 
This our Lord applies to his disciples being scattered every 
man to his own, upon his being apprehended and put to 
death. (Matt, xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) 

And I will turn mine hand upon the litile ones.] This sen- 
tence may be translated in two contrary senses. 'The He- 
brew phrase rendered here turn mine hand, may signify 
either to punish, or to spare; in the former sensc it is taken, 
Psal. 1xxxi. 14. in the latter, Ezek. xx.. 22. where our 
translators render it, I withdrew my hand. In like manner 
the word tsair signifies great as well as litéle, an) been 
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observed upon Micah v. 2. viz. it is translated to’ this 
‘sense in some copies of the LXX. and so Dr. Pocock un- 
derstands it here. (Not. in portani Mosis,cap. 2.) If we 
follow our English translation, the sense may be, F will 
shew mercy to my litle flock, ‘dispirited by the death of 
their Master, and will quickly shew him to them alive again, 
to their joy and comfort. If we translate the words, Iwill 
turn my hand upon the great ones, they denounce a severe 
judgement against thé Jewish rulers, for their sin in eruci- 
fying Christ; agreeably to the’ import of the following 
words. 

Ver. 8. In all the land two parts therein shall be cut off, 
&e.] Those severe judgments which our Saviour foretold 
should come upon them, (Matt. xxiv.) shall consume two 
parts in three of the nation, but a third part shall escape 
the gencral destruction, and be left to be dispersed over 
the world to preserve a posterity to future generations. 

Ver. 9. And Iwill bring the. third part through the fire, 
and will refine them as silver is refined, &c.} I will: make 
them pass through the furnace of affliction: (Isa. xlviii. 10.) 
the wicked among them shall be consumed as dross, and 
they that repent and believe shall be saved. A ahds Ezek. 
xx. 38. and the note there. ) 

They shall call upon my name, and I wiil hear them.] 
When I have poured upon them the spirit of grace and 
supplication, (xii. 10.) they shall humbly implore pardon 
for their sius, and I will graciously hear and answer their 
prayers. (Compare x. 6. Isa. Ixv. 24. Hos. ii. 21. Joel 
ii. 32.) 

I will say, It is my people: and they shail say, The Lord 
is my God.] For their disobedience I broke my covenant 
with them, (xi. 10.) and they were no longer my people; but 
upon their repentance and conversion, they shall be as 
though I had not cast them off, (x. 6.) and I will renew my 
covenant-relation with them. (Compare vili. 8. Ley. xxvi. 
12. Jer. xxx. 22. Ezek. xi. 20. xxxvi. 28. xxxvii. 27.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The beginning of the chapter is a continuation of the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans; then follows the 
Jews’ final victory over their enemies in the latter times. 
The prophecy concludes with a description of the glori- 
ous state of Jerusalem, which should follow. 


Ver. 1. Beno vp, the day of the Lord cometh, &c.] A 
day remarkable for the execution of his judgments upon 
Jerusalem, and her inhabitants: (compare Joel ii. 31.) 
when their riches shall become a prey to the conquerors. 

Ver. 2. And I will gather all nations against Jerusalem 
to battle.| The Romans being lords of the known world, 
had:the streneth of all nations united in their forces; as 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to fight against Jerusalem with all 
the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion, Jer. xxxv. 1. 

And the: ctty shall be taken, and the houses rifled, and 
the women ravished.| The Roman army shall exercise those 
acts of lust and violence which are too frequent among 
conquerors. (See Isa. xiii. 13. Amos vii. 17.) 

And half of the city shali go into captivity.] It is said, 
xili. 8. that a third part of the land shall be left therein, 


A COMMENTARY 
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which is very well consistent with half the city’s going into 
captivity. 

And the residue of the people shall. not be. cut off from 
the city.] God shall-preserve the:other half of the citizens 
from’ being cut off by the enemy. ‘There: were: forty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants suffered to go whither they would, 
saith Josephus,.de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. cap. Lo. 

Ver. 3. Then {or, afterward] shall the Lord go forth to 
fight against those nations, &c.| In aftertimes God. shall 
discomfit the posterity of these nations, viz. the Latin idol- 
aters, who probably will bo joined in alliance with the 
Mahometans, (see xii. 2. 8.) and will go forth against them 
in as visible a manner, as he appeared in behalf of Israel, 
when he overthrew the Egyptians in the Red Sea, or when 
the ark of God’s presence led their armies in the land of 
Canaan, (Josh. vi. 6.) It is no wousual thing for the holy 
writers to speak of two events together which happen:at 
a great distance from each other: so we read, 1 Cor. xv. 
23. Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that are Christ's 
at his coming. 

Ver. 4. And his feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the east.] The 
glory of the Lord, 7. e. the Schechinah, or symbol of God's 
presence, when itdeparted from the city and temple, settled 
itself upon the Mount of Olives: (Ezek. xi. 23.) so, when 
God shall return to Jerusalem, and make it the seat of his 
presence again, it shall return by the same way it departed. 
(See Ezek. xliii. 2.) Wemay add, that when our Lordas- 
cended from the Mount of Olives, the angels told his dis- | 
ciples he should come again in like manner ;7. e. in a visible 
and glorious appearance at the same place, Acts i. 11, 12. 

And the Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
towards the east and towards the west, and there shail bea 
very great valley.| By an earthquake, such as was in the 
time of king Uzziah, (see Amosi. 1.) the middle of Mount 
Olivet shall cleave asunder, and sink into a deep valley, 
so as to leave the two points or tops of the hill, north and 
south, still standing. Mount Olivet had three tops, or emi- 
nences, one on the north point, another on: the south, and 
the third in the middle, from whence Christ ascended, and 
where Christians in aftertimes erected a cross in memory 
of his ascension there. (See Maundrell’s Travels, p. 103.) . 

Ver. 5. And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains, 
&e.] When ye see the Mount of Olives cleave asunder, ye 
shall flee towards the valley for fear. The margin reads, The 
valley of my mountains, which may be understood of Zion 
and Moriah. But the Chaldee and LXX. reading the text 
with a small alteration of the points, render the sense thus 5 
The valley of the [or, my] mountains shail be filledup; for 
the valley of the mountains shall join, or touch, even to Azal; 
it shall even be filled up, asit was filled by the earthquaker in the 
days of Uzziah. Josephus writes, (Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11.) 
‘That upon the earthquake, the mountain before Jerusa- 
lem, i. e. Mount Olivet, cleft on the west side, and then re- 
moved for about halfa mile towards the east part of the 
hill, and there stopped.” Azalis probably a name by which 
part of the hill was called. 

And the Lord my God shall come, and all the saints {or, 
holy ones] with thee.| Or, with him, as the Chaldee and 
LXX. read. The words are a description of Christ's 
coming to judgment, attended with all theholy angels, as the 
writers of the New Testament express it, Matt. xvi. 27. 


UPON 


‘xxv. 81. Mark viii. 38. The word kedoshim, translated 
saints, elsewhere signifies angels: (sec Deut. xxxiii. 2.) so 
the word saint‘is used inthe New Testament, 1 Thess. iii. 
13..and St.: Jude, ver. 14. quoting the prophecy of Enoch, 

_ saith, Behold, the Lord: cometh with ten thousand of ;his 

saints, or hely:ones; a place ‘exactly. parallel with, that of 
the text. 'The-name’J ehovah, Lord, is often applied to- the 

Messias by the prophets. (See: the note upon Isa. vii..14. 
Hosea i. 7. and compare .xii. ‘8.10. of this prophecy.) 

The ‘time here specified‘may. probably be the. season. when 

the Jews shall look .upon,:or behold, him. whom oe y have 

pierced, xii. 10. 

Ver.6. And it shall come ‘to. pass in that day,:that the 
light shall not be clear and dark.) It shall net be clear: in 
some places, and dark in other parts of the world: 1. e. 
there shall not be that succession of day.and night as there 
is now. 


CHAP. XIV.] 


Ver. 7.. But it shall be one day, which shall be known fo | 


the Lord, not day nor night ; but [or, and] it shall come to 
pass, that at evening-time it shail be. light.|, At the consum- 
mation of all things,-a time predetermined : by God, but 
known to no creature, (Matt. xxiv. 36.) there shall not be 
any vicissitude of.day and night, but one uninterrupted 
day, without any evening or twilight. (Compare Isa. Ix. 
19, 20. Rev. xxi. 23. xxii. 5.) 

These two verses may be expounded with respect to the 
Jews, that their condition .shall be for. some time not alto- 
gether prosperous nor yet quite desperate. The great cri- 


sis of their affairs shall be ina day which God alone knows; 


unlike to ourdays; dark at the beginning and clear in the 
end, when the light is not expected. 

Ver. 8. And it shall be in that. day, that living waters 
shall go out of Jerusalem.) ‘The supplies of grace. are often 
represented in Scripture by rivers and streams of water, 
which both cleanse and make fruitful the ground through 
which they pass. (See Ezek. xlvii. 1. Jocl iii. 18.) Here 
they:are described as coming out of Jerusalem: in Ezekiel 
and Joel they.are said te come out of the temple; both 
descriptions intimating, that the church is the spring from 
whence all the means of grace arc communicated to be- 
hevers. 

“Half of them towards the former.sea, and half of them 
towards the hinder sea.} The same Hebrew. phrasc is trans- 
lated, the east sea and tho utmost sea, Joel ii. 20. ‘The first 
of these denotes the sca er lake-of:Sodom, being towards 
the east country, (Ezek. xlvii. 8.) the latter signifies the Me- 
diterranean, or western sea. (See Deut. xi. 24.) The ex- 
pression imports, that the whole Jand shall have a plentiful 
share of these blessings, which are here described under the 
metaphor of living waters. 

In summer and in winter shall it be.| They shall be the 
same in all seasons of the year; neither failing in summer, 
nor everflowing in winter. 

Ver. 9. And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: 
that day shall there be one Lord, and his name oue.| Seen 
the conversion of the Jews, and the coming in of the fulness 
of the gcntiles, the name of God shall not be given to any 
idol, idolatry being utterly abolished, (xiii. 2.) and God 
shall be glorificd with one mind and one mouth: all the world 


over. (Compare Micah v. 12.14. Zeph. iii.9. Rev. xi. 15.) 


The stone which represents Christ’s kingdom, shall then 
become a mountain, and fill the whole earth, Dan. ii. 35. 


ZECHARIAH. 
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Ver. 10. All the land shall e turned as a, plain, from 


_Geba .to Rimmon, .south of Jeryusalem.] The mountains 


about Jerusalem (see Psa]. exxv. 2.) shall be levelled, 
perhaps. by the .earthquake beforementioned, from .Geba 


northward. to Rimmon southward of Jerusalem. 'The ex- 
pressions may signify, that all impediments shall be re- 
-moved that oppose the advancement ef Christ's kingdom. 


(Compare iv. 7. and Isa. x]. 4.) 
And it shall be:lifted up, and inkabited in her place.) 


‘The mountains that.obstructed the prospect .of Jerusalem 
being removed, the city.shall be .scen by passengers afar 
/ Off, like the city set on.a hill, to which the church is com- 
-pared, Matt..v. 14. and it shall.be inhabited as hopmerly. 
(See xii. 6.) . 


From Benjamin's gate, unto the place of the first ere 
[even] unto the corner gate.] Benjamin’s gate was on the 


nerth side.of the city, the.tribe of Benjamin, lying north- 


ward in respect of Jerusalem. The.prophet.foretells that 


the city shall be inhabited from Benjamin’s gate north- 


ward, to the first or old. gate southward, mentioned Ne- 
hem. iii. 6. xii. 39. and still farther on to the. corner gate, 


situate on the south-west part of the city. (See. Dr. Light- 


foot’s Description of Judea, chap. 26.) 
And from the tower of Hananeel. unto the king’s wine- 


-press.| The, tower of Hananeel was on the south part of 
-Jerusalem, as the same writer observes, and the -king’s 
-wine-press on the north part. 


(Compare this verse with 
Jer. xxxi, 38, 39.) 
Ver. 11. And men shall dwell in it, and. there. shall be 


no more utter destruction.| ‘The city shall never be utterly 


destroyed, as it was by the Chaldeans .and ; Romans. 
(Compare Jer. xxxi. 40.) The latter part of:the sentence 
may be.translated, There shall. be no more curse. -In the 
new state of things here foretold, the curse which. sin 
brought mto the, world shall be removed. The same 


-words are repeated by St. John, Rev. xxii. 3. and seem 


to be taken from this. place. 

But Jerusalem. shall. safely be inhabited.] A promise 
often repeated in the prophets. (Sec Jer. xxiii. 6. and the 
note there.) 

Ver. 12. And this shall be the plaque wherewith the Lord 
will snite all the people that have fought against Jerusalem, 
&c.] .Those that die. not in the battle, nor fall by the hand 
of their brethren, (sec. ver. 13.) shall be eee Sees by << 
maine or consumption. 

Ver. 13..And tt shall.come to pass in that day, aia a 
great tumult -from the Lord shall be among them, &c.] Or, 
A great discomfiture, as the word is translated, 1 Sam. xiv. 


. 20. The LXX. render it an ecstacy: such a terror or con- 


fusion shall scize them, as shall take away the use of their 
reason; (sce xii. 4.) or there shall be misunderstandings 
among them, so that they shall fall foul one upon another, 
as the army of the Philistines and Moabites did,-1 Sam. 
xiv. 20. 2 Chron. xx.. 23. (Compare Ezck. xxxviii. 21.) 
The prophet goes back to give an account how God would 
discomfit those that come against Jerusalem, (ver. 3.) 
Ver. 14. And Judah also shall fight at [ or, rather for]. Je- 
rusalem.] ‘The Lord shall save the tents of Judah first, (xii. 
7.) and then they shall join their forces against the common 
enemy, when he comes against Jerusalem. (Sce xii. 2.) 
And the wealth of the heathen round about shall be ga- 
thered together, &c.] As they came with an eh to make 
2 
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‘a prey of Jerusalem, so the wealth which they brought with 
them shall become.a spoil to the Jews. op 3 Ezek. 
XXXVill. 12. xxxix. 10.) 

Ver. 15. And so shall be the plague of the house, &e.] 
‘This is to be joined to the twelfth verse, the thirteenth 
and fourteenth being read ina parenthesis. Both man and 
beast in that army shall be consumed in one common de- 
struction. 

Ver. 16. And it shall come to pass, that every one that is 
left of all the nations that came against Jerusalem.) 'Those 
that were notin the army that marched against Jerusalem. 
The words may be translated, Every one that is left from 

-among all the nations, &e. and then they may be under- 
stood of the Jews that remained behind, and did not go to 
Judea to fight for Jerusalem. The Jewish commentators 
follow this sense. 

Shall even go up year by year to worship the King, the 

Lord of hosts, and keep the feast of tabernacles.] i. e. They 
shall join in the solemn acts of Christian worship. The 
prophets often describe the state of the gospel by the usages 
of their own times. (Compare ver. 20, 21. of this chapter, 
and viii. 21, 22. see likewise Isa. Ix. 7. 9. Ixvi. 23. with the 
notes upon those places.) The feast of tabernacles, being 
observed in remembrance of God’s conducting and pre- 

“serving the Jews in the wilderness for forty years, was ob- 
served with extraordinary expressions of rejoicing. (Com- 
pare Hos. xii. 9.) The Jews have a tradition, that the de- 
feat of Gog and Magog, which seems to be the same dis- 
comfiture which is here described, shall fall out upon the 

feast of tabernacles; or, as others say, that the seven months’ 

cleansing of the land, (Ezek. xxxix. 12.) shall be finished 
at that time. 

Ver. 17. Even upon them shall be no rain.) For want of 
which they shall suffer a famine. 

Ver. 18. And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come 
not, that have no rain, there shall be the plague wherewith 
the Lord will smite the heathen, &e.| Though the fruitful- 
ness of Egypt, especially the upper part of it, (see Herodo- 
tus, lib. iii. cap. 10.) depends not upon rain; (compare 
Deut. xi. 10, 11.) yet if the Jews that dwell there, or the 
rest of the inhabitants, do not join in the solemn acts of 
Christian worship, (see ver. 16.) they shall suffer the same 
plague of famine with which others are threatened, 7. e. the 
Nile shall not overflow, as the Targum explains it; from 
whence a famine will ensue. The wands may be translated 
more exactly to the Hebrew thus; If the family of Egypt 
go not up, shall there not be the plague wherewith the Lord 
will smite the heathen that come not up? The particle velo 
is often taken interrogatively, as Noldius observes, p. 342. 
The word family is equivalent to kingdom. (See the note 
upon Jer. 1. 15.) 

[That have no rain.] The upper parts of Egypt, beyond 
Thebes, have no rain: beside the testimony of Herodotus, 
referred to in the last note, Seneea aflirms the same: (Nat. 
Queest. lib. iv. cap. 2.) “In ea parte que in Aithiopiam 
vergit, aut nulli imbres sunt, aut rari.” Our learned coun- 
tryman, Mr. Graves, in his Pyramidographia, seet. 2. tells 
us, ‘That while he lived at Alexandria, a great deal of rain 
fell there in the months of December and January ; but in 
the upper part of Egypt, about Syene, and the cataracts 
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of Nile, the inhabitants affirmed that they seldom had any 


rain,” 

Ver. 20. In that day shail there*be upon the bells [or, 
bridles] of the horses, HoLINESS UNTO THE LORD.] A very 
learned person supposes, that this and the following verse 
imply in them the promise of a universal peace, a bless- 
ing often spoken of in the prophets, as concomitant of the 
flourishing state of Christ’s kingdom. Taking this to be 
the general import of the place, the first part of the verse 
implies, that the bridles, or trappings, of the horses, as the 
Chaldee explains the word metsilloth, 7. e. the necessary 
furniture of war, shall no more be applied to its proper 
use, but shall be looked upon as sacred, and laid up in 
the armoury of God’s house for a memorial of the good 


-suecess he had given his people against their enemies. (See 


2 Chron. xxiii. 9.) 

And the pots in the Lord's house shall be like the bowls 
before the altar.| In pursuance of this interpretation, by 
the word siroth, pots, we are to understand helmets, called 
so because of their shape, being made like a pot. ‘ These, 
saith the text, shall be like the bowls, er vials, before the 
altar; no more to be profaned in war or bloodshed. In the 
Hebrew, words made up of letters of the same organ, have 
often an affinity of sense. So sarah, a word near akin to 
siroth, signifies a coat of mail ; and the words sheriah and 
sherion are used in the same sense. 

Ver. 21. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shail 
be holiness unto. the Lord of hosts.| Even every private hel- 
met in Judah and in Jerusalem, shall be as useless to the 
purposes they were formerly employed in, as the most 
sacred things in the temple. 

And all they that sacrifice shall come and take them, and 


‘seethe therein.| The helmets shall arise to such a number, 


that if every one that sacrificeth were to seethe separately, 
they would suffice for pots for every one’s use. If this in- 


‘terpretation be not accepted, we may suppose the words 


set forth the abundant measure of grace and holiness which 
shall then be bestowed upon all believers, they being all 
made priests unto God; (see Isa. Ixi. 6. Rev. v. 10. xx. 6.) 
set apart to attend upon God's service, as the priests were 
under the law, whose office it was to seethe, or boil, the 
sacrifices. (See 2 Chron. xxxv. 13.) 

And in that day there shall be no more the Canaanite in 
the house of the Lord of hosts.| If we understand the former 
words of a universal peace, the sense of these will be, 
that no stranger, or unbelieving enemy, shall give any an- 
noyance to the servants or worship of God. (See Jocl iii. 
17.) The Christian church is often called the house or 
temple of God in the New Testament. (See Eph. ii. 20, 
&e. 1 Tim. iii. 15. Heb. iii. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 19.) If we follow 
the common interpretation, the words import, that no hypo- 
crite or unelean person shall have any share in the society 
of the faithful. (See Rev. xxi. 27. xxii. 15.) The Chaldee 
and Vulgar Latin translate the words, There shall be xo 
more any merchant in the house of the Lord of hosts. There 
shall be such plenty of all provisions at home, that there 


will be no need of being supplied by any traflickers from 


abroad. ‘Taking the words in this sense, they are equiva- 
lent to these descriptions of plenty foretold in the days of 
the Messias, Joel iti. 18. Amos ix, 138. 
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THe Prophet Malachi was, in all likelihood, contempo- 

rary with Nehemiah. His prophecy supposes the temple 
to be built,.and the worship of God settled there; but 
blames the priests and Levites for not attending upon the 
public worship, (i..10.) and the people for offering the lame 
and the blind, (ibid: ver. 7, 8.) and robbing God of his tithes 
and offerings, (iii. 10.) which agrees very well with the abuses 
we read of, Nehem. x.33. 39. xiii. 10—12. as his reproving 
them for marrying strange wives, (ii. 11.) exactly answers 
Nehem. x. 30. xiil. 23, &e. 

Bishop Lloyd dates this prophecy something later than 
Nehemiah’s time, about three hundred and ninety-seven 
years before Christ; at which time, according to his com- 
putation, the first scven of Daniel’s weeks, or forty-nine 
"years, were expired: which time, as his lordship explains 
. the words, -was allotted for sealing up the viston and pro- 


—phecy ; (Dan. ix. 24.) 1. e. for completing the canon of the 


Old Testament. The words of Malachi, iv. 4,5. import, 
that aftcr him the Jews were not to expect a succession of 
‘ prophcts : whereupon he exhorts them carefully to observe 
the law of Moses, and to look for no other prophet till 
. Elias, the forerunner of the Messias, should come. 





CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 
God reproves the Jews for their ingratitude, and blames 
both priest and people for their irreverent and careless 
performance of the public worship. 


Ver. 1. TV burden of the Lord to Israel by Malachi.) 
The word. burden is sometimes equivalent to prophecy, 
and in this sense it is taken here, and is so interpreted in 
the Syriac version. (See the note upon Zech. xii.1.) Is- 
rael stands here for Judah, as it does ver. 5. ii. 11. Micah 
1.14. ni. 1.8, 9. that being the only remainder of the Jewish 
nation which enjoyed any of the blessings promised to their 
fathers. 

Ver. 2. I have letieah you, saith the Lord.| I have chosen 
you for my pcculiar people, out of pure love and kind- 
ness, without any antecedent merits on your side. (Sce 
Deut. vii. 8. x. 15.) 

Ibid. and Ver. 3. Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the 


. Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and: laid his 


mouniains and his heritage waste.| I have all along shewed 
a particular kindness to Jaco) and his family, above that 


a 
~ 


of Esau, though they were both the sons of Isaac: and have 
lately given a signal proof of it in that I have restored you 


to your country again, after your captivity ; whereas I have 


scattered the Edomites, and dispossessed them of Mount 
Seir, their ancient inheritance, (Deut. ii. 5.) by the Naba- 
theans, to which they shall never be restored again. (Com- 
pare Jer. xlix.18. Ezek. xxxv. 7.9.) Hating is sometimes 


‘used comparatively for a less degree of love. (See Gen. 


xxix. 31. Luke xiv. 26.) St. Paul alleges this text, Rom. 
ix.13. to prove, that God might justly reject the Jews for 
their rejecting the gospel, notwithstanding his promises 
made to Abraham’s seed; since he had from the beginning 
freely bestowed particular favours upon one branch of his 
posterity, from which others were excluded. 

For the dragons in the wilderness.) The word tannin, or 
tannoth, signifies any large creature of the creeping kind, 
whether by land or sea. “(See the note upon Micah i. 8.) 


Herc it is taken for a great serpent, such as are commonly 


found in deserts and desolate places. (Compare Psal. xliy. 
19. Isa. xiii. 22. Jer. ix. 11.11.87.) | 
», Ver. 4. We are impoverished, [or, destroyed, compare Jer. 
v.17.] but we will return and build the desolate places. | 
They hoped to be restored to their own eesatry. again, as 
the Jews had been. 

They shall build, but I will throw down.] Or, If they 
shall build, yet I will throw down. (See Noldius, Concord. 
p. 90.) They shall never succeed in their attempts to re- 


_ cover their own country, and shall be finally subdued by 


JIyrcanus, and the name of the Edomite utterly extin- 
guished. (See Dr. Prideaux, ad an. A, C. 129.) 

_ And they shall call them, The border of wickedness, and, 
The people against whom the Lord hath indignation for 


_ ever.) They shall be spoken of as a remarkable example 


of God’s severe judgments upon a sinful people. ‘The 
word border is equivalent to country here, and in the ‘fol- 
lowing verse: so itis used, Jer. xxxi. 17. Ezek. xi. 10. 
Amos vi. 2. 

Ver. 5. And your eyes shall see it, and ye shall say, The 
Lord will be magnified from the border of Israel.] Though 


_ you ungratefully forget God’s former mercies, he will give 


you fresh instances of his favour towards you, so that ye 
shall be forced to acknowledge that he continues to make 
his name and power illustrious in your preseryation. 

Ver. 6. A son honoureth his father, and a servant his mas- 


ter, &c.] Those degrees of respect that are due to human 


authority, are in a more eminent manncr to be paid to the 
supreme Lord of all: so the priests who are dedicated to 
my service in a peculiar manner, behave themselves: very 
undutifully, in that disrespect which they shew to my name 
and worship. (Sec the following versc.) 

And ye say, Wherein have we despised thy name?] Or, Yet 
ye say: they impudently persist in justifying themsclves. 
(Compare ii. 14. 17. iii. 7, 8. 13.) 
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Ver. 7. Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar—the 
table of the Lord.| The words altar and table denote the 
same thing. (Compare Ezek. xli. 22.) What was con- 


sumed upon the altar was God’s portion, and is calléd the - 


bread of God, Lev. xxi. 6. and the food of the Lord, iii. 
11.16. as our translation renders it, but it is in the He- 
brew, the bread of the Lord. So by polluted bread is meant 
maimed and blemished sacrifices, as it is particularly ex- 
pressed, ver. 8. 

In that ye say, The table of the Lord ts contemptible.| By 
your actions you declare how little value you have for the 


‘worship of God, since you care not in how'slight: —- con- 


temptuous a manner it is performed. 

Ver. 8. And-if.ye offer the blind ‘for 'sacrifice,“is it not 
evil?) The beasts to be offered in sacrifice were required to 
be perfect'and without blemish, (Lev. xxii. 21, 22.) 

Offer it now to thy governor ; will he be pleased wtth thee? | 
It argues a great contempt of Almighty God, when men 
are less ‘careful in‘:maintaining the decencies of his wor- 
ship, than they are in giving: proper respects to their su- 
periors. 

Ver. 9. And now, I pray you, beseech God, that he will 
be gracious unto us: this hath been ‘by your means: will 
he regard your persons?] This irreverent performance of 
Ged’s worship is a national’sin, for which we may expect 
some public judgment. “It is the priests’ office to intercede 
with God, to be merciful to his people: (see Joel ii. 17.) 
and you are’ more especially obliged to-do this, because 
this wickedness has been occasioned by your neglect, al- 
theigh it is much to'be feared he will not regard your 
prayers or intercession. 

Ver. 10. Who is‘ there even among ‘you that would bhi 
the doors for nought? &c.] You do not attend upon my 
service in the temple, out of any zeal or affection for it, but 
purely with a regard to your own profit and advantage, 
whicb makes both your persons and your offerings unac- 
ceptable unto me: and under the gospel I will put an end 
both to your priesthoed and the sacrifices which you offer. 
(See the following verse.) The words‘ for nought, ‘at the 
end of the first sentence, ° ‘are not in the Flebrew, but are 
supplied by our interpreters. The LXX. render the*sen- 
tence to this seise, It is through you (or, through your fault) 
that the doors will be shut; i. e. you would’ be content to 
have the doors of the temple quite shut up, and God's wor- 
ship wholly intermitted. 

Ver. 11. And in every place incense shall be offered to 
my name, and a pure offering.| The prophet describes the 
Christian sacrifice-of prayer and thanksgiving, by the out- 


ward rites of the Jewish worship. (See'the note on Zech. | 


xiv. 16.) Incense’ was looked'upon as a figure ‘or emblem 
of prayer by the Jews themselves. (See Psal. exli. 2. 
Luke i. 10.) This spiritual Service, the ‘prophet saith, shal! 
be offered up in every place, whereas the Jewish worship 
was confined to the temple. The words of Christ are a 
commentary on this text, John iv..21. 23. Thehour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father: but the true worshippers shall worship 
him in spirit and in truth. Where spirit is opposed to the 
carnal ordinances ‘of the Jewish service, such as meats and 
drinks and bloody sacrifices; and truthis used by way of 
distinction from the same external rituals, which were only 
shadows of things to come. The’ Hebrew word mincha, 
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offering, is commonly translated by our interpreters meat- 
offering, but should rather be rendered bread-offering ; it 
being that offering of fine flour whieh always accompanied 
the other sacrifices. (See Lev. ii. 1. ix.17.) It seems to 


' signify the daily sacrifice, by a synecdoche, in the thirteenth 


verse of this chapter, and ii. 12, 13. as it does in 1 Kings 
Xvili. 29. 36. Mr. Mede thinks the word is used here to 
denote the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, which may be 
properly called a commemorative sacrifice. (See his dis- 
course of the Christian Sacrifice.) 

Ver. 12. But ye have profaned it, in that ye say, The table 
of the Lord is polluted, &c.| But ye have profaned mine 
altar, and in your careless performance of my service there, 
you do as good as say, there is no difference between what 
‘is offered upon it, and other common meats: ‘thus you ren- 
der my ‘sacrifices contemptible.in the sight of the people. 
‘The word nib, fruit,-is applied .to sacrifice,.see Isa. lvii. 
‘19. where the ‘fruit of the lips is explained of the sacrifice 
of praise and‘ thanksgiving, Heh. xiii..15. ‘The: oclo, ‘his 


‘meat, may be-understeod either of thatipart of the sacrifice 
‘whieh was immediately offered upon the: altar;and is called 
‘the food of the Lord, (see the note upon ver. 7.) orelse of 


the remainder of the sacrifice which’ God “allotted to the 
priest, and to those that made the offering, but was still es- 


‘teemed a hallowed thing, as having» been consecrated to 
‘God. (See Numb. xviii. 9,10. Lev. xix.8.) 


Ver. 13. Ye have said, What a weariness is it! and-ye 
have snuffed at it.| Ye have complained of the constant at- 


‘tendauee upon my altar, as a wearisome employment, as if 


ye were overburdened with the care of purifying yourselves, 
and the nice’ inspection of the sacrifices brought thither; 


-so you have by your outward gestures expressed your con- 


tempt of my service. 

And you have brought that: which: was torn, &c.]): See 
ver. 8. 

They have brought an offering.|. See:the nete upen 
ver. 11. 

Should I accept this of your hands?| God hath declared 
in Lev. xxii. 20. that he will not accept a sacrifice any way 
blemished or imperfect. 

Ver. 14. But cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his 
flock a male, and voweth, aud sacrificeth unto the Lerd a cor- 
rupt thing.| The former reproofs related only to the priests ; 
here the. prophet reproves the people, that would offer to 
deceive Almighty Ged by putting him off with the worst 
they had. Dr. Pocock.thinks the words are to be under- 
stood of such offerings as of their own aceerd they vowed 
to God, which were ‘to be males: (Lev.:xxii. 19.) and if 
they would: not perform their vows, in sucha manner as 
God directed, it were better they did not vow at all. . (See 
Deut. xxiii. 21.) 

It was in this respect that Abel’s sacrifice was preferred 
before Cain’s, that he offered of the best of his substance. 
Thus much is implied in the words of St. Paul, Heb. xi. 4. 
where the apostle saith, Abel offered wAcfova Quvotav, a sa- 
crifice better in its kind than Cain. 

For I am a great King, saith the Lord of hosts, asian my 
name is [or, shall be] dreadful among the heathen.} As God 
is the great King over all the-earth, and-will be acknow- 
ledged as such among the gentilesunderthe gospel ; (ver. 


11.) somen’s religious services ought to be performed with 
‘a reverence suitable to the greatness of-his majesty. 
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CHAP. II. 


ARGUMENT. 

The beginning of the chapter is a continuation of God’s re-. 

proof to the priests for their unfaithfulness in their office. 

From. the tenth verse he proceeds to.reprove the people 

for marrying strange women, and even divorcing their. 

former wives, to. shew their fondness of such unlawful 
marriages. 


Ver. 1, 2. Tus commandment is for you—to give glory 
to my name.) Which you have despised, by your irreverent 
performance of my service, (i. 6, &c.) 

FE will send @ curse upon you, and curse your blessings. | 
Turn your blessings into curses, or rather remove your 
blessings, and send curses and calamities in their stead. 

Ver. 3. Behold, I will corrupt your seed.] The seed where- 
with you sow your ground, so that there shall not be where- 
with to furnish the meat-offerings requisite for the daily 
sacrifice. (See iii. 11. Joel i. 13.) : 

And spread dung upon your faces, even the dung of your 
solemn feasts.| Ye shall become as contemptible, as if one 
had covered your faces with dung and filth. 

And one shall take you away with #t.) You shall be es- 
teemed as so many nuisances, only fit to be removed out 
of sight, as dung is. (Compare 1 Kings xiv. 10.) 

Ver. 4. And you shall know that I have sent this com- 
mandment unto you.| By the punishments which will fol- 
low upon your neglecting to observe the commandment 
here enjoined you, ver..1, 2. 

That my covenant might be with Levi.] That the cove- 
nant that I made with the tribe of Levi, that they should be 
mine, (Numb. iii. 45. viii. 15. xvi. 9.) may continue firm to 
your posterity. Some render it, Because my covenant was 
with Levi; for the breach of which you are accountable. 
So the particle Ze sometimes signifies. (See Noldius, 
p. 457.) 

Ver. 5. My covenant was with him of life and peace ; and 


I gave it him.| The prophet speaks of the succession of the | 


ancient priests, such as Aaron, Eleazar, Phinchas, and their 
successors, as of one single person under the name of Levi, 
(compare Zech. xi. 1G.) and saith, I gave him my covenant 
of happiness and security, or, I promised him a secure en- 
joyment of his office of the priesthood. The words allude 
to Numb. xxv. 12, 13. where God speaks to. Phinehas, ‘J 
give him my covenant of peace: and he shall have it, and 
his seed after him, even the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood.” Where peace signifies the same with security, 
as it often does; 7.e. a secure possession of the priesthood, 
- without any disturbance or interruption, expressed by an 
everlasting priesthood in the following words. In which 
sense the phrase is used, Ezck, xxxiv. 25. xxxvil. 26. 

For the fear wherewith he feared me, &c.] As a reward 
of his fear and reverence towards me, of which the holy 
writings give us two remarkable instances; the zeal of the 
Leyites against the worshippers of the golden calf, (Exod. 
“xxii. 26. 29.) and that zcalous act of Phinchas, mentioned 
Numb.xxv. (Compare Deut. xxxiii.8, 9.) 

Ver. 6. He walked with me in peace and equity, &c.] He 
directed all his actions hy the rule of my laws, (compare 
Gen. v. 22. vi.9.) and he discharged his duty with fidelity, 
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and, without any. disturbance. or offence, and. was a means — 
of converting sinners from the error of their. ways. 

Ver..7., For, the. priest’s, lips should preserve knowledge, 
and. they should seek. the law at his. mouth.| As it is the 
priests’ duty to. understand the meaning of the law, so the 
people. ought to resort to them for instruction in any diffi- 
culty. that. arises concerning the sense of it. (See Lev. 
x. 11. Deut. xxii, 9,10.)' For this reason the Levites had 
forty-eight cities allotted. to them among the several tribes, 
that the people might more easily. consult them upon every 
occasion. (See Numb, xxxv. 7.). 

He. is_the. messenger of the Lord of hosts.) God has ap- 
pointed. the priests his ordinary messengers, to, declare his 
will unto the people, as the prophets are his extraordinary 
ambassadors. ‘The word messenger in the usual sense of it 
is equivalent to prophet : (see Isa. xlii. 19. xliv. 26. Hag. 
i.13.) it signifies the same with an interpr eter of the Divine 
will, Job xxxiii. 23. 

Ver. 8. Ye have caused many to stumble at the law.] You 

have either perverted the sense of the. law, or encouraged 
othérs to break it by your ill example. (See ver. 12. and 
compare Rom. xiv. 21.) 
_ Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi.) By your evil 
practices you have broke that covenant whereby I placed 
you in a near attendance to myself. (See ver. 4, and com- 
pare Nehem., xiii. 29.) 

Ver. 9. But have been partial in the law.] Or, Accepted 
persons in the law, as the Hebrew literally signifies; 7. e. 
have wrested the sense of the law, i in favour of particular 
persons, to excuse or alleviate their breaches of it. 

Ver. 10. Have we not ali one father ? hath not one God 
created us?| Here a new section begins, wherein the pro- 
phet severely reproves the people’ s sin of marrying strange 
wives, which grew much in practice in Ezra and Nehemiah’s 
time, who express a great detestation of it. (Ezra ix. 1. 
Nehem. xiii. 23.) The prophet here begins his expostula- 
tion with putting them in mind, that they owned one God 
and Father, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, and 
therefore should deal with one another as brethren, being 
nearly allied by spiritual as well as fleshly relation. 

Why do we deal treachcrously every man against his bro- 
ther, by profaning the covenant of our fathers?| By these 
marriages with strangers, we deal falsely and injuriously 
with our brethren and countrymen, by the ill treatment of 
their daughters or sisters whom we took to marriage : (see 
ver. 14.) and we violate that covenant God made vith our 
fathers, whereby he separated us from the rest of the world; 
and in order to preserve that distinction, forbid us to inter- 
marry with idolaters. (Deut. vii. 3.) 

Ver. 11. For Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord 
which he leved.] This sin implies the profanation of God’s 
holy people, which he set apart for his own worship and 
service; a profanation of the temple, when the priests who 
officiated there were guilty of the same crime; (sce ver. 


12.) and, lastly, profanation of that covenant God made 


with the Jows: (ver. 10.) God hath expressed a tender re- 
gard for these three sorts of holiness, and threatened severe 
punishment to those that break the laws made to preserve 


them: 


And hath married the daughter of a strange god.} God 
calls himsclf the Father of his own people, and owns them 
under the relation of sons and daughters, (see ver. 10. Jer. 
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xxxi. 1.2 Cor. vi. 18.) and by consequence idolaters bear 
the same relation to the gods whom they worship. 

Ver. 12. The muster and scholar out of the tabernacle of 
Jacob.] He that persuades or instructs others that these 
marriages are lawful, and he that follows such advice: 
the expression seems to comprehend both the priest and 
the people. ‘ The words may relate to one of the priests of 
Joiada’s family, who had contracted such a marriage, and 
by his example given encouragement to that wicked prac- 
tice. (Nehem. xiii. 28, 29.) The Hebrew reads, He that 
wakes, and he that answers: it seems to be a proverbial 
speech, denoting a master and scholar, as cur interpreters 
render it: an instructor is described as one that wakeneth 
the ear of his disciple. (Isa. I. 4.) 

And him that offereth an offering to the Lord of hosts.} 
This is a particular threatening to the priests, who were 
guilty of this crime: such a one was Joiada’s son. (Ne- 
hem. xiii. 28, 29.) 

Ver. 13. And this have ye done again.] The words should 
be translated, This second thing have ye done: the prophet 
proceeds to reprove them for another crime added to the 
former; viz. to shew how much greater affection they had 
for strangers, they divorced themselves from their Jewish 
wives. (Sce the following verse.) 

Covering the altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping, 
and with crying.| This injurious treatment of your wives 
has made them fill the courts of the temple, even as far as 
the altar itself, with their lamentations, and importuning 
heaven for relief against your oppressions: so that God 
will no more accept the sacrifices there offered by those 
that shew so little regard for common justice and humanity. 

Ver. 14. And yet ye say, Wherefore?] Ye impudently 
persist in justifying yourselves. (Scci. 6.) 

Because the Lord hath been witness between thee and the 
wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast deait treache- 
rously.| 'The wife whom you now divorce, was one whom 
you made choice of when you were in the prime of your 
age, and you promised to live with herin true love and 
affection: but now you cast her off without any regard to 
that solemn contract and. covenant between you, of which 
you called God to bea witness. (Compare Prov. ii. 17.) 

Ver. 15. And did not he make one? Yet had he the residue 
of the Spirit. Andwherefore one? That hemight seek a godly 
seed.| Among various interpretations of the words, this 
seems most probable, That the prophet puts the Jews in 
mind of the first institution of marriage in Paradise, (as 
Christ did afterward upon a like occasion, Matt. xix. 5.) 
and tells them, God made but one man at first, and made 
the woman out of him, when he could have created more 
women, if he had pleased; to instruct men that this was 
the true pattern of marriage, ordained for truc love and un- 
divided affection, and best serving the chief end of matri- 
mouy, v2z. the religious education of children: whereas in 
polygamy the children are brought up with more or Iess 
care, in proportion to the affection men bear to their wives. 

Therefore take heed to your spirit.) Do not give way to 
an inordinate and irregnlar passion. 

Ver. 16. For the Lord God of Israel saith, that he hateth 
putting away.] He allowed the Jews the liberty of divorce 
only for the hardness of their hearts, (Matt. xix. 8.) not that 
it was a thing pleasing to him. Some render the words, If 
he hate (her), let him put her away: i.e. rather than use 
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her ill, But the former sense is more agreeable to the 
scope of the place. 

For one covereth violence with is garment.| Or, And 
when one puts violence upon his garment, or, covers his gar- 
ment with violence, as Dr. Pocock translates it; who hath 
given the clearest sense of this phrase, and.shewed out of 
several eastern writers, that they usually call a wife by the 
name of a garment ; the expression of Moses, Deut. xxii. 
30. agreeing with this way of speaking. According to 
this interpretation, the sense of the text will be, that God 
hates divorcing a former wife to take in one of a strange 
nation; and he hates that any should bring into his family 
an illegitimate wife over and above one that he had legally © 
married before. | 

Ver. 17. Ye have wearied the Lord with your words.] 
You have tired his patience by your blasphemous speeches, 
charging his providence with injustice. (Compare Isa. 
xliii. 24. Amos ii. 13.) The words begin a new discourse, 
and more properly belong to the next chapter, where an 
answer is given to the objection proposed, ver. 2, 3. 5. 18. 

Yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied him?] Sce i. 6. 

When ye say, Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight 
of God, &c.] A repetition of the old objection against pro- 
vidence, taken from the prosperity of the wicked, which 
implied, as they thought, cither that their works were pleas- 
ing to God, or else that he disregarded human affairs, and 
would never call men to account for their actions. 


CHAP. III. 


ARGUMENT. 


This and the next chapter, which are not divided in some 
translations, contain a prophecy of the coming of the 
Messias, and his forerunner John Baptist, under the 
name of Elias; and the terrible judgments which shall 
come upon the Jews for their rejecting the gospel. 


Ver. 1. Ben OLD, I will send my messenger, and he shail 
prepare the way before me.| To silence the cavils of un- 
believers, mentioned in the last verse of the foregoing chap- 
ter, the prophet here foretells the coming of the Messias, 
who should set all things right; and of his harbinger, who 
should prepare men for his reception. Whoever compares 
this verse with Isa. x]. 2,.&c. may easily discern that they 
both speak of the same event. The messenger, whose office 
it is to prepare the way before the Lord, who is said here 
to be coming suddenly after this his forerunner, is described 
in Isaiah as preparing the way of the Lord, who is spoken 
of as coming, and his glory just ready to be revealed. (Ver. 
5.9.) This proves that this prophecy is justly applied by 
all the evangelists to John Baptist, who is described under 
the person of Elias, in the following chapter, whom all the 
Jews, both ancient and modern, expected should come as 
a forerunner of the Messias. (See the note there.) The 
messenger, or prophet, (sce the note upon ii. 7.) here fore- 
told to be the Lord’s harbinger, was to be as much inferior 
to the Lord himself, as servants are to a great person, of 
whose arrival they give notice. This Jolin Baptist often 

confessed, (Matt. ili. 11. John i. 26. ili. 28.) and so much 
appears by the following words. 

And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come ve his 

temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
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in.] The person whose coming is so solemnly proclaimed, 
is first described by the name of the Lord; Adon in the 
Hebrew, the same whom David called his Lord, (Psal. cx. 
1.) and who is Lord of the temple, where he will make his 


appearance. He is farther described as the messenger, or- 


angel of the covenant: the same who is called the angel of 
God’s presence, Isa. Ixiii. 9. the angel that delivered the 
law upon Mount Sinai, as St. Stephen speaks, expressing 
the sense of the Jews of his time, (Acts vii. 38.) and is 
appointed to be the Mediator of the new covenant, which 
the prophets foretold should take place under the Messias, 
(Isa. xlii. 6. lv. 3. Jer, xxxi. 31.) Another character given 
of himis, thathe is the person ye delight in, whose coming 
is so much desired, the time of it being the subject of 
your search and inquiry, and the expectation of it your 
comfort and delight. This great person, saith the prophet, 
shall come to his temple, which ye have despised and pro- 


faned, (i. 7, &c.) and make the glory of the latter house - 


greater than that of the former, Hag. ii. 9. (see the note 
there.) He shall choose this place to publish his doctrine, 
and do several of his miracles. (See Matt. xxi. 12. 14, 
Luke xix. 47. xxi. 38.. John xviii. 10, 11. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 2. But who may abide the day of his coming? who 
shall stand when he appeareth?| The coming of Christ 
here, and in several other places, comprehends all the 
effects and consequents of his coming; and denotes not 
only a time of mercy to those that embrace the gospel, 
but likewise a time of judgment upon the disobedient. In 
the same manner, John Baptist describes the coming of 
Christ, (Matt. iii. 7. 12.) Who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? His fan is in his hand, and he 
will throughly purge his floor, and burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 'To the same purpose are the words of St. 
Paul, (Rom. i. 18.) The wrath of God ts revealed by the 
gospel against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 

The day of God’s judgment, whether gencral or parti- 
cular, is here described to be so terrible, that if he should 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, not only the wicked, 
but even the righteous themselves, could not stand or 
abide so severe a trial. The words do probably point out 
the destruction of the Jewish nation by the Romans, upon 
their crucifying the Messias, and rejecting his gospel; 
when those words of Christ were fulfilled, (Luke xix. 27.) 
Those mine enemes that would not that I should retgn over 
them, bring hither and slay them before me. 

| For he ws ike a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap.| Tho 
Divine judgments are often called a fiery trial, such as 
separates the pure metal from the dross, purifies the for- 
mer, and consumes the latter. (See Isa. i. 25. iv. 2. Zech. 
xiii. 9.) The word borith is translated soap here, and Jer. 
ii. 22. St. Jcrome informs us, it was an herb the fullers 
used to take spots out of clothes. ; 

Ver. 3. He shall sit as a refiner—and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer to the Lord an offering in righteousness.] We shall 
perform the office of a refiner and purificr; and whereas 
the miscarriages of the sons of Levi have been very great. 
(particularly those which are taken notice of, and reproved, 
in the foregoing chaptcrs), the Messias, when he comes, will 
reform these abuses, and purify the worship of God from 
such corruptions. The sense of the verse, as applied to 
the Christian church is, that all Christians being made a 
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holy priesthood, shall offer up with pure hearts and minds - 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God, (1 Pet. ii. 5.) Andasall 
that profess the religion of Christ are commanded to be holy 
in all manner of conversation, (ibid. i. 15.) so a blameless be- 
haviour is more strictly required in the Christian priesthood. 

Ver. 4. Then shall the offerings of Judah and Jerusalem 
be pleasant to the Lord.].'The prophet describes the Christ- 
ian worship by an expression taken from the Jewish scr- 
vice, being what they were acquainted with. (See i. 11.) 

As inthe days of old, and as in former years.| As in the 
days of David and Solomon, before idolatry prevailed, and 
withdrew a great part of the people from God’s worship. 
The reign of David and Solomon, was a proverbial speech 
for happy days. (See 2 Chron. xxx. 26.) 

Ver. 5. And I will come near to judgment.] In answer to 
their demand, Where is the God of judgment? (ii. 17.) God 
tells them, he will hasten the time of judgment, andit shall 
come speedily upon those sins that are cpidemical among 
them; and if they repent not upon the preaching of the 
gospel, he will proceed to the utter excision of the nation. 

And I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, &c.] 


‘God will be both the witness and the judge, he will convict 


them of their guilt, as having been present when they com- 
mitted these sins, though they were acted never so secretly : 
and then he will condemn them, and punish them ac- 
cordingly. (See iv. 1.) The sins here mentioned, scem to 
have been commonly practised in Malachi’s time. Di- 
viners, dreamers, and such as consulted oracles at the idols’ 
temples, are reproved, Zech. x. 2. as are the false pretend- 
ers to prophecy, Nehem. vi. 12—14. False swearing and 
oppression are complained of, Zech. v. 4. Nehem. v. 
3, &c. Their marrying strange women, and putting away 
their former wives to make room for them, was no bet- 
ter than adultery, (sec Mal. 11. 11. 14. compared with 
Nehem. xiii. 23. 29.) and a breach of that solemn oath 
with which they had bound themselves, Nehem. x. 29, 
30. The same sins were as frequently committed from 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance fill the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. No nation was more given to charms, 
divinations, and fortune-telling, than the Jews about that 
time, as Dr. Lightfoot shews out of their own authors, 
upon Matt. xxiv. 24. Adulteries were then so common, 
that the Sanhedrin ordained, that the trial of an adul- 
tcress, prescribed Numb. v. should be no longer put in 
practice, as the same author observes out of the Talmud, 
vol. ii. of his Works, p. 1080. 1111. Josephus informs 
us, that magicians swarmed in Judea under the govern- 
ment of Felix, and afterward: (Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 2. 6, 
7.11.) such was Theudas, the Egyptian sorcerer, the im- 
postor under Festus, and others, foretold by the name of 
false Christs and false prophets. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) 

Ver. 6. For Iamthe Lord, I change not ; therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed.| Or, Because I am the Lord, I 
change not, &c. Because I am the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, as my name Jchovah imports, and aim truc to 
my former promises, (see Exod. vi. 3, 4. 6.) therefore you 
still continue a people, and are not consumed, as your ini- 
quities deserve. And I will still preserve a remnant of 
you, to make good to them the promises I made to your 


fathers. (See Rom. xi. 29.) 
aI 
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Ver. 7. Return to me and I will return to you.) 1 am rea- 
dy to be reconciled to you upon your Riticsade. (See 
Zech. i. 3.) . 

But ye said, Wherein shail we return ?] You persist in 
your own justification; and your words, or at least your 
actions, shew that you have no remorse for your former 
sins, nor any purpose of forsaking them. (Compare i. 6.) 

Ver. 8. Will aman rob God? yet ye have robbed me.] 
One might reasonably think such a presumption could not 
enter into any man’s thoughts, as to rob God of those things 
which are dedicated to his service; when he ‘considers that 
he hath received all things from him, and therefore ought 
in gratitude to set apart Some share of his substance for 
the maintaining his worship, and the public exercises of 
religion. Yet ye have been guilty of this sin, which hea- 
thens have dreaded to commit, as being apprehensive of 
the Divine vengeance which ‘commonly follows it. (See 
the note upon Dan. v.90.) 

But ye say, Wherein have we robbed ‘thee? In tithes and 
offerings.| Because they pleaded ignorance of this sin 
charged upon them, God instructs them wherein their guilt 
lay : viz. in detaining their tithes, the ‘first-fruits of their 
yround and ‘cattle, and other'offerings, expressly set‘apart 
for God’s use in the law of Moses, and which they ‘had 
lately entered into a solemn engagement:to‘observe. ‘(Sce 
Nehem. x. 32, &c.) 

Ver. 9. Yeare cursed with a ‘curse: for ye have robbed 
me, even this whole nation.| The scarcity you complain of, 
ver. 11. isa just judgment upon you, for detaining the tithes 
and offerings appropriated to God’s service. 

Ver. 10. Bring all the tithes into the storehouse, ‘that 
there may be meat in my house.|“Mako good your solemn 
engagement, (Nehem. x. 29, &c.) of bringing ‘in all the 
tithes of your increase into ‘the storchouses appointed for 
that purpose, (sce Nehem. xii. 44. xiii. 5. 12.) that ‘there 
may be a sufficient provision for the’ meat-offcrings, sacri- 
fices, and other religious services to be performed ‘in my 
temple, (sce Nehem. x. 33.) and for the maintenance of the 
priests and Levites, who attend there, that ‘they may not 
be tempted to forsake my service. (Sec Nehem. xiii. 10.) 

And prove me now herewith—if'I will not open the win- 
dows of heaven, &c.] ‘You complain of dearth and scarcity 
(sce the following verse),‘but I would have ‘you try the 
experiment, and see whether ‘your ‘plenty will not'be in 
proportion to the free will, wherewith you bring in-your 
tithes and offerings. (Sec 2 Chron. xxxi.10.) To open the 
windows of heaven, expresses God's showering down plenty ; 
(sec 2 Kings vii. 2.) as the shutting up heaven eer 
scarcity, (Deut. xi. 17. Hag. i. 10.) 

That there shall not be room enough to receive "Ai Or, 
Till there be enough; or, Till you shall say there is enough, 
as Noldius translates the phrase, in his Concordance, 
p- 673. 

Ver. 11. And I will rebuke the devourer for your sake, 
and he shall not destroy the -fruits of your ground,-&c.] 
Whereas you complain of great dearth, (sec Nehem. v. 3.) 
which I sent as a punishment of your sacrilege (ver. 9. of 
this chapter), I will promise upon your amendment no 
more to destroy the fruits of the earth by locusts, and such- 
like devouring insects: (compare Amos iy. 9.) neither 
shall your fruit-trees be blasted with blighting winds, and 
cast their fruit before the time. 
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‘reads, are built : 


" purpose. 
-mark of distinction upon those my favourites. 
Seguilah, in its primary sense, denotes that privilege and 


v 
| | [onap: am, 

Ver. 12. For ye shall be a delightsome land, saith 
Lord of hosts.) Your country shall be again known by t ihe 
name of the pleasant lund, as it was formerly called. (Sec 
the note upon Dan. viii. 9.) bet 

Ver. 18. Your words have been stout against me, saith 
the Lord.| Impudent, or blasphemous; void of all reve- 
rence and duty. 

Yet ye say, What have we spoken so much against thee? | 
They impudently denied the charge, (see ver. 8.) therefore 
the prophet renews it against them in the following words. 

Ver. 14. Ye have said, It is vain to serve God, Be. } The 
prosperity of the wicked made them conclude, that it was 
to no purpose to govern their lives by the laws of God, or 
to humble themselves for their offences against him. (See 


Psal. Ixxiii. 18.) 


Ver. 15. And now we call the proud happy.| This makes 


‘us, say they, think and call those men happiest, who live 


in open defiance to God and his laws. 
Psal. x. 4.) 

Yea, they that work wickedness are set up.| The Hebrew 
which word sometimes significs the ad- 
vancing ‘men and their families to riches and honour. (See 
Prov. xiv. 1. xxiv. 3.) 

Yea, ‘they that tempt God, are even delivered.|] They 


(Compare iv. 1. 


that are'resolved to try 'God’s patience by their provoca- 
‘tions, (ste Psal. xcv.'9.) arc delivered out of those dangers 


and ‘calamities wherein better men are involved: 
Ver. 16. Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another.| Or, Spake to one another : the word often is not 


‘in the Hebrew. ‘By their ‘pious discourses they confirmed 
‘each other in goodness, ‘and armed'themselves against’ the 


impressions such wicked suggestions might make upon 
their minds. 
And the Lord hearkened and heard it,.and a book of 


“remembrance was written before:him, &c.] God:took espe- 
‘cial notice of what these pious persons'did:and said: it 


was as safely laid up in his memory, -as if it had been en- 
tered into a register, im order to be produced at the day of 


‘judgment, to their praise and honour. (Compare Psal. Ivi. 


8. Isa. Ixv. 6. Dan. vii. 10. Rev. xx. 12.) 
Ver. 17. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the 


‘day that I make up my jewels.| It shall appear how dear 


they are to me, when the time comes’ that’I separate the 
precious from the vile, the vessels of honour from those of 
dishonour. (2 Tim. ii. 20.) ‘But the words may more pro- 
perly be translated thus, They shall be to me a peculiar 
treasure, in the day that I shall make or appoint for that 
(Compare iv. 3.) At which’ time I will set ‘a 
The word 


pre-eminence which the Jews had above-all other nations, 
of being God's peculiar people: -so it is used, Exod, xix. 


5. Deut. vii. 6. Psal. cxxxv. 4. expressed in the Greek by 


Aadc mepfpover, from whence it is applied’to.Christians by 


‘St. Peter, 1 Epist. 11. 9. and St. Paul, - Titus ii. 14. all the 


privileges of the Jewish church being, in an eminent man- 
ner, transferred upon the Christians. 

And I will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.] I will preserve them from those calamities 
which shall fall upon the unbelievers, (iv. 1.) with the same 
tenderness which a father shews to a dutiful son. | 

Ver. 18. Then shall ye return and discern between the 


CHAP. Iv.] UPON 
righteous and the wicked.] Or, Then shalt ye agatm discern, 
&c. the verb shub, to return, being often used adverbially. 
(See the note upon Isa. vi. 13. and Dan. ix. 25.) This will 
give you a new proof that I put a difference between the 
good and the bad, and thereby fully answer the objections 
you have made against Providence. (Ver. 14. and ii. 17.) 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The prophet foretells the general destruction of the Jewish 
nation, for rejecting the Messias: he comforts the well- 
disposed among them, and exhorts them to prepare 
themselves for his coming, by.a strict observance .of the 
law of Moses in the mean time; since no prophet was 
hereafter to be expected till that great one, who is to be 
Christ’s forerunner. 


Ver. 1. F OR, behold, the day cometh that shall burn as 
an oven.| That great and terrible day of the Lord,.as it is 
called, Joel ii. 31. (Compare here ver. 5.) God is described 
asa consuming fire when he comes to executc his judg- 
ments, Deut. iv. 24. And this was remarkably verified, 
when, upon the taking the city and temple of Jerusalem by 
the Roman army under Titus the emperor, they were both 
destroyed by such flames as no industry could quench. 
(Sce Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 10.) 

And all the proud.] Those spoken of, iii. 15. 

Tt shall leave them neither root nor branch.| A pro- 
verbial expression for utter destruction; as if a tree were 
plucked up by the roots, and thereupon the branches 
withered. (Compare Amos ii. 9.) 

Ver. 2. But unto you that fear my name.} See iii. 16. 

Shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.| ‘The Messias is elsewhere called the East, or sun- 
rising : (sce Isa. Ix. 1, 2.) and the Hebrew word 7'semach, 
translated Branch in our English, is rendered the East by 
the Chaldee and LXX. (Sce the note upon Zech. iii. 8.) 
So the church is described, Rey. xii. 1. as clothed with 
the sun; i. e. adorned with graces communicated to her by 
Christ. He is called here the Sun of righteousness, with 
healing in his wings; to signify, that his light consists in 
clearing up men’s understanding, and chasing away the 
darkness of their minds; whose rays and kindly warmth 
will heal all the diseases of their souls. 

And ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall.] 
You shall be warned of Ged te go forth of Jcrusalem, be- 
fore it be molested by the Reman army; (see Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. iii, cap. 5.) by which means you shall be rescued 
from the common destruction that shall come upon the un- 
believers, and shall continue thriving and vigorous (com- 
pare Psal. xcii. 14.) when the rest of your nation shall] be 
consumed with divers kinds of death. 

Ver. 3. And ye shall tread down the wicked, for they 
shall be as ashes under the soles of your feet.) The righteous 
shall triumph in the destruction of the ungodly, as con- 
qucrors trample upon the carcasses of those that are slain 
in battle. (Compare 2 Sam. xxii. 43. Micah vii. 10. Zech. 
x. 5.) ‘The wicked are compared to ashes, because the 
judgment that consumeth them is resembled to fire, ver. 1. 

In the day that I shall do this.] Or, In the day that I 
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shall appoint for executing my vengeance: the same phrase 
is used, 111.17. Psal. cxviii. 24. 

Ver.4. Remember 2 ye the law of Moses my servant, which 
I commanded unto him in Horeb, &c .] You are not to ex- 
pect any succession of prophets for the time to come, till 
the forcrunuer of the Messias appears: so your chief care 
must be to attend upon the instructions Mose’ has given 
to all Israel in his law, the most solemn part of which was 
delivered to him in an audible manner upon Mount Horeb, 
(Exod. xix. 9. Deut. iv. 10.) This your lawgiver plainly 
speaks of the Messias, and instructs you to expect his 
coming, and to obey his commands, (Deut. xviii. 15.) It 
was the sense of ancient Jews. that the gift of prophecy 
was sealed up with Malachi: the sen of Sirach, having 
before mentioned Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, speaks of 
the twelve minor prophets, as completing that part of the 
Old Testament canon, Ecclus. xlix. 10. and the latter Jews 
agrec with him in this sentiment, as. appears by the au- 
thorities cited in the Right Reverend the Bishop of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield’s Defence of Christianity, p. 83. 

Law, statutes, and judgments, are words promiscuously 
used; as appears from several places of the hundred and 
ninetecnth Psalm. 

Ver. 5. Behold, I will send.you Elijah the prophet.] The 
same person who is called the messenger or forerunner of 
the Messias, iii. 1. It was the unanimous sense of the Jews 
that Elias should first come and restore all things, (Mark 
ix. 12. John i. 21.) This they understood of the coming of 
Elias in person, as appears from Ecclus. xlviii. 10. where 
the author, speaking of the trne Elias, saith; Who wast 
ordained (or, written of) for reproofs in aftertimes, or, for 
appointed times [sic xaipotc], fo pacify the wrath of the 
Lord, before it break out into fury, and to turn the heart 
of the father to the son (alluding to this text), and to restore 


the tribes of Jacob; answering to the words of St. Mark. 


The LXX. followmg the received tradition among the 
Jews, add here the Tishbite, by way of explication. [It 
is in this sense that John Baptist denics himself to be 
Elias, John i. 21.] The Jews to this day earnestly pray 
for the coming of Elias, upon the supposition, that the 
Messias must immediately follow his appearing. This 
form of prayer they received from their ancestors, as it is 
recorded in their liturgies: (see the Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield, ibid. p. 67.) which shews that the ancient 
Jews understood the words of Malachi here, and iii. 1. of 
the coming of the Messias. 

Our Saviour hath interpreted this Elias to be John 
Baptist, Matt. xi. 14. xvii. 12, 18. who is called by the 
name of Elias, because he came in.the spirit and power of 
Elias ; (Luke i. 17.) he resembled him in his office of re- 
proving the Jews, and exhorting them to repentance ; just as 
the Messias is called by the name of David in the prophets, 
because all the promises made to David were te be ful- 
filled in him. (See the note upon Hos. iii. 5.) 

Before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.| Compare ver. 1. iii. 3. Joel 1. 81. and the notes 
upon those texts. The words import the utter destruction 
of the Jewish nation (sce the following verse), but they 
may properly be applied to the general dissolution of all 
things; a way of speaking usual among the pacers (See 
the note upon Isa. xiii. 10.) 

Ver. 6. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
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children, and the heart of the children to their fathers.| It 
will be his office to put an end to those religious differ- 
ences (such was that of the pharisces and the Sadducees) 
which divided the nearest relations from each other, and to 


make them all join in the duties of repentance and reform- | 


ation, and thereby prepare themselves for the reception 
of the Messias. (See Matt. iii. 7.) This was the design of 
his mission, though his preaching did not always mect 
with success, no more than the true Elias had in the time 
of Ahab. 

This seems the most probable cxplication of the words, 
taking them in that sense wherein our translation and the 
LXX. understand them, which is followed by St. Luke, 
i. 17. But a more easy sense may be given of them, if 
we translate the Hebrew preposition a/, notto, but with ; 
in which sense it is often used. (See Noldius, p. 695.) 


UPON MALACHI. 


Then the sentence will run thus, He shall turn the heart 
of the fathers with the children, and the heart of the chil- 
dren with their fathers: i.e. his fireaching shall produce 
a genera] reformation in the minds and manners of all sorts - 
of persons. (See Matt. iii. 5. xxi. 32.) Dr. Hammond and 


[CHAP. Iv. 


| Lud. de Dieu are of opinion, that the preposition éi in 


St. Luke, may be understood in the same sense. 

Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.| The words 
might be better translated, Lest I come and smite the land 
(of Judea) with utter destruction. So the word cherem is 
translated by our interpreters, Numb. xxi. 2. Deut. vii. 
2. xiil. 15. Josh. vi. 21. Zech. xiv. 11. The utter destruc- 
tion of the Jewish nation and country is here threatened, 
upon their rejecting the preaching of John Baptist, and 
refusing to hearken to his testimony concerning the Mes- 
sias, that should come after him. 


END OF MR. LOWTH’S COMMENTARY. 
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DEDICATION, : 


A 


COMMENTARY 


“UPON 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


—=a ee. 


TO THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
THOMAS, 


BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK; 


PRIMATE OF ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN ; 
AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


ate ——— 
MAY 1T PLEASE YOUR GRACE 


To accept the following sheets, which are formed upon 


the plan of Bishop Patrick and Mr. Lowth, as an Appendix 
to, and continuation of, their useful design. I am far from 
thinking that Iam engaged in a work equal to the nature 
of their subject, nor can I flatter myself with any hopes 
that this performance, with its many defects, will meet with 
the like favourable acceptance. 

I was encouraged to pursue this design, from the many 
excellent things which are spoken of the Book of Wisdom 
by the fathers, and most early writers; and as our chureh 
has given a sort of sanction to its usefulness by allowing 
it, in conformity to ancient custom, to be read in her public 
service, I hope this consideration will justify the present 
attempt, and apologize in some measure for my presump- 
tion in offering to your Grace an Apoeryphal Book, and 
placing it under the protection of your great name; espe- 
cially as I consider the uncanonieal books upon the footing 
only of such primitive ecclesiastical writings, as many pre- 
lates, of the first eminence in the republic of letters, have 
not thought it bencath them to employ ied learned la- 
bours about. 

Was I permitted to observe the common practice in ad- 
dresses of this kind, and to speak in the language of modern 
ecomplaisance, the world might expect that I should dwell 
upon all those great qualities in which your Grace excels ; 
but I shall only beg leave to observe, that your rising merit 
early drew the cyes of a very discerning and learned pre- 
late* upon you, and when, through age and infirmities, he 
SO Ns el ee 

® Bishop Fleetwood. 
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} 


was at length hindered from labouring in the word and doe- 


-_trine, like David stricken in years, be transferred his charge 


upon no less able a successor, and the same great aceom- 
plishments reviving in your Grace, made the loss less sen- 
sible and regretted ; and equally endeared you to the same 
learned socicty, and to that illustrious name in particular, 
which now fills the highest station in the law with the most 
consummate abilities. And, as if a double portion of the 
spirit of that Elijah rested upon you, in you we admire 
the same justness of sentiments, clearness of expression, 
beauty of language, and well-conducted zeal: in you we 
trace his affectionate manner, sweet clocution, just action, 
and those other moving graces of the preacher, which com- 
mand the passions, and charm he ee: so that being 
dead he yet speaketh. 

Nor are you, my Lord, less distinguished by an affable 
and obliging temper, which shines forth, and is displayed, 
in that easiness of access, and condescending goodness, 
which endear you to the love and esteem of all, and must 
render you particularly amiable to that province, over which, 
by the designation of Providence, you preside with so ge- 
neral an applause. 

As these great qualities at length condueted you so de- 
servedly to the episcopate, so your speedy advancement, 
as it were from glory to glory, to the present high station 
whieh you fill, is an instance of your supcrior merit, and 
consummate modesty: both of which illustriously stand 
confessed, as you neither asked nor solicited this eminence; 
itrather sought you out, and seemed to court you, so that I 
might justly draw the parallel between you and some cele- 
brated names of antiquity, whose ambition was retirement, 
and their preferment a sort of violence. What the historian 
says of that great general, Epaminondas, is truly applica- 
ble to your Grace, ‘“‘ That he never made any interest for 
preferment, but was courted to accept it, and often forced 
into it; and he always discharged his trust in such a man- 


‘ner, as to do greater honour to his station than he received 


from it.”* 





* Recusanti omoia imperia ingesta sunt, hoporesquo ita gessit, ut orpamentum 
non accipere, sed dare ipsi dignitati videretur, Justin. lib. yi. cap. 8. 
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I could enlarge, with equal pleasure and truth, upon so 
copious and inviting an occasion, but to say more would, 
I fear, give offence to your Grace, and to say less, would 
have been the highest injustice in me; nor should an elo- 
quence less than your own attempt to display your cha- 
racter. 

That your Grace may long preside over the church, 
under the happy conduct and blessing of that Wisdom, in 
whose right hand is length of days, is the sincere prayer of, 


My Lord, 
Your Grace’s most obedient and dutiful servant, 


RICHARD ARNALD. 





THE 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


ee. eee 


"THERE have been so many excellent commentaries 
published upon the Holy Scriptures, and every one of the 
sacred books have been illustrated by the labours of so 
many learned and judicious persons, that if may be pre- 
sumed nothing has escaped their inquiry, or seems neces- 
sary now to be added to their discoveries: but the Apo- 
eryphal Books, though they are placed next to the canonical 
ones in the same common volume, and have some of them 
been esteemed, even by many protestant writers, as second 
only to them for the usefulness of the matter and variety of 
instructions contained in them,* have hitherto received, 
though they confessedly stand in great need of light and il- 
lustration, very little help and advantage of this nature. The 
following Commentary, therefore, upon the Book or Wis- 
DOM, which the ancients had in so great esteem, and our 
church has thought not unworthy to be read in her public 
service, will, [ flatter myself, be the more favourably re- 
ceived, and appear the more necessary, as there is no com- 
ment upon this, or, indeed, any of the Apocryphal writings 
extant, that I know of, in our language; and such as have 
wrote upon it in other languages, being generally popish 
expositors, have perverted many passages to countenance 
their favourite opinions, which I have occasionally taken 
notice of in the course of this work, to prevent any mis- 
chief from such an abuse. 

That there are some cxceptionable places in the book 
itself, I do not deny, and what book merely human is en- 
tirely without them? nor, because I have undertaken the 
illustration of it, shall I be so disingenuous as to patronize, 
or even palliate,its errors, much less cry it up as all per- 
fection; and, therefore, as I shall neither with the Ro- 
manists pretend that it is canonical, and t6 be put upen the 
same level with the inspired writings, against which opi- 
nion there are insurmountable difficulties, both internal and 


* See Sparrow's Rationale, p. 41. Rainol. Cens. Libr. Apoer. Pre, 7. 74. Wheat- 
Jey on the Common Prayer, p. 140. Chemnil. de Script. Canon. par. i. Falkener’s 
Libert. Eccles. p. 160. Cosin’s Schol. Hist. p. 8. 
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external, so neither can I persuade myself, with too many 
protestants, to decry it as useless and of no authority, for 
no other reason, probably, but because the church of Rome 


‘ has paid too great a deference to this, and other writings 


confessedly Apoeryphal, which I cannot think are all of 
them of equal value, but that the didactical books, as they 
are called, viz. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, claim abun- 
dantly the preference, as in fact they are universally well 
spoken of and esteemed, and I believe have as many 
admirers as they have readers, and may therefore, I 
hope, without any imputation or reflection, be as laudably 
commented upon as any of the primitive ecclesiastical 
writings. 

The Book of Wisdom in particular, to which the follow- 


_ ing sheets only relate, especially that part of it which refers 


to God’s dealing with the Egyptians, is an epitome of the 
history of Exodus; it abounds with useful sentiments and 
instructive morals; we see in it repeated proofs of God’s 
patience and long-suffering towards sinners, of his mercy 
and loving-kindness to his faithful servants, especially in 
their distress, and many lively instances of his justice and 
severity upon obstinate and irreclaimable transgressors : 
such are the following memorable events recorded in it— 
‘The establishment of the kingdom of death upon the 
carth through the sin of our first parents; the destruction 
of the old world by the deluge for its wickedness, after the 
repeated menaces of at least an age; the miraculous man- 
ner in which Noah’s family were alone preserved from pe- 
rishing by the waters; the fire which came down from hea- 
ven upon the unrighteous cities, and the whole kingdom of 
Egypt, punished at different times by ten terrible plagues. 
In what manner wisdom conducted the patriarchs, and 
other holy souls, the friends and favourites of God in theix 
several ages, inciting them to the most laudable actions, 
and, as a reward of their labours, reaching forth to them a 
glorious kingdom, and a beautiful. crown from the Lord’s 
hand; how by it Moses obtained a good report, became 
the servant of God, and commissioned by him to dispense 
his mercies and judgments; the sea opening a passage for 
the Israelites, and closing again to overwhelm Pharaoh and 
his army; the former sustained miraculously with manna 
for forty years, and drinking of the brook which flowed 
from the hard rock, and the Egyptians perishing through 
the calamity of their river stained with foul blood; the 
former covered with a cloud from the scorching of the mid- 
day sun, and conducted by night with a light of fire, and the 
latter perishing by a continued darkness, whose horror was 
increased by the glare of spectres and apparitions; an army 
of hornets marching before the people of God, to drive the 
Canaanites from their possessions, and the Egyptians de- 
stroyed by as dreadful a persecution of locusts; the clouds, 
at several times, converted into a shower of hailstones to 
overthrow the wicked, and, at other times, the elements 
suspending their known qualities in favour of God’s 
chosen.” Such important facts recorded in this book, ma- 
nifesting God’s displeasure against sin, and his acceptance 
and reward of obedience, shew the great usefulness of it, 
and that it was not without reason approved of by the 
church, and appointed to be read in it, for instruction and 
edification. And hence we may presuine Dr. Raynolds, 
who wrote so learnedly against the authority of the Apo- 
cryphal Books, was induced to speak so favourably of this 
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and Ecclesiasticus, calling them, “ Valde bonos et utiles, 
et omnibus tractationibus praeferendos (which is the lan- 
guage also of St. Austin, de Predest. Sanct. lib. i.) proxi- 
mien illis locum deberi post ele cep sacram.” 
(Preel. 7. 74.) ; 

The original text of this book is in Greek, nor are there 
reasons sufficient to induce us to conclude, that it was ever 
extant in Hebrew: but though the author wrote Greek 
well, and was acquainted with approved writings, both of 
philosophers and poets, in that language, yet, in all the 
editions which I have carefully consulted and compared, 
there seem fo be many faulty and suspicious passages. 
Junius has the like observation upon all! the Apocryphal 
Books: “ Permulti ubique inveniuntur loci varii, distorti, 
depravati. Depravati antem? imo profligati, zque in con- 
textu Greeco atque in translationibus, quos quidem locos 
partim ex canonicorum scriptorum auctoritate, partim ex 
ipsorum auctorum secum, aut aliorum cum ipsis compara- 
tione, partimque ex judicio necesse fuit emendare.” (Pref. 
ad Lib. Apoc.) From him therefore I promised myself no 
little assistance; but neither Junius, nor the many com- 
mentators I have occasionally consulted, give that light 
which one might have expected in the most difficult pas- 
sages. And though they could not but-perceive, and often 
do acknowledge, the Greek text fo be corrupt, yet they con- 
tent themselves with giving a general guess at the anthor’s 
meaning, without strictly and minutely examining the ori- 
ginal, whether it would warrant and justify such a sense, 
or might be, by some happy conjecture, altered to afford a 
better. ‘There is, indeed, thus much to be said in the behalf 
of some of them, that being catholic commentators, the very 
text itself was sacred to them; but why the few protestant 
expositors, whom we find among the sacred critics, should 
be generally so sparing of their learned labours, as to at- 
tempt scarce a single emendation, when the badness of the 
original text in so many places called for their assistance, 
can be resolved into no truer cause than what is mentioned 
before, viz. that the Apocryphal Books having been too 
much extolled by the Romanists, and even made a part of 
the canon, and many of their erroneous tenets pretended to 
be warranted from thence, these have been as remarkably 
regardless of them, and through an over cautious delicacy 
have gone into the other extreme; which probably may be 
the reason, joined to the scarcity of useful notes and ob- 
servations upon the Apocrypha! Books, that the learned 
Poole has taken no notice of these in his Synopsis. Butas 
this way of reasoning against the general usefulness of a 
thing, from a particular abuse of it, is allowed on all hands 
to be illogical and inconclusive, there is the less occasion 
to enlarge on this head. 

As there are many passages which to me seem faulty in 
the original, and have hitherto passed unaltered, and even 
unattempted, I have endeavoured to restore these by the 
most easy and natural helps; sometimes by a different 
point only, sometimes by the change of a few letters ; mis- 
takes, which might arise probably at first from the careless- 
ness of transcribers, or the likeness and affinity of sound: 
but have been cautious of indulging too much liberty and 
wantonness this way, and whien z any criticism is attempted, 
and an emendation of the original text offered, which I.was 
induced to, cither by the sense of the context, or the bad- 
ness of the present construction, or the authority of the an- 
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cient versions, which I have constantly consulted, I have 

always supported such an alteration with reasons. at-least 
probable, and have not obtruded any favourite criticism 
dogmatically, but submitted it, with great deference, to su- 
perior judgment, being ready to retract any mistake, and 
to acknowledge my obligation for any friendly information. 
Nor have J boldly attempted any transposition, however 
inclined or induced to it, by the confusion and perplexity 
of some passages in their present state, such as chap. i. 16. 


Xli. 27. not having authority from manuscripts, or the an- 


cient versions: for though a conjecture of a transposition 
may be sometimes admitted in books which are confessedly 
wrote in prose, yet, as some learned men have becn of opi- 
nion (see Grabe’s Prolegom. tom. ult. cap. 1, 2. Calmet’s 
Diction. in voce Wisdom ), that this book, and that of Ec- 
clesiasticus, were originally wrote in metre, and there may, 
perhaps, scem some countenance for it from the many 
poetical terms here used, and from their being wrote stiche- 


‘wise in the Alexandrian manuscript, in the same manner as 
the book of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Can- 


ticles are, to which some of the old Latin translations, and 
Dr. Grabe, in his Jate edition, probably for the same rea- 
son, have joined them ; I was, on this account, less disposed 
to indulge any conjectural. transposition, as, in metrical 
books, mistakes of that nature could notso easily happen; 
though nothing certain can be built upon this, even though 
we should suppose, with some others, that this book was 
originally wrote in Hebrew. ‘Thus much I can assert, with 
great truth and sincerity, that as it was my design to make 
the work useful in all possible particulars, I have pur- 
posely confined myself to explain, as indeed all expositors 
should, the most difficult passages, nor have I designedly 
left any one difficulty which respects either the sense, or 
the reading of the original text itself, unattempted at least. 
And this I have done by minutely examining the Greek 
text, collating the several editions and their various read- 
ings, consulting the oriental versions, and the several an- 
cient English translations, comparing the author’s account 
with the Scripture history, and collecting what was pa- 
rallel, or would give an additional light, from Josephus, 
Philo, Spencer, Selden, &c. and to these helps I have oc- 
casionally added some material notes and observations of 
those celebrated commentators, Messieurs of Port-Royal 
and Calmet; the former give us the sentiments of the fa- 
thers, and their exposition and reflections upon particu- 
lar important points; and the latter, in the explanatory 
way, exceeds all the commentators that went before, and 
almost supersedes the use of any other. Such as would 
see a short marginal paraphrase upon this book, will pro- 
bably find satisfaction from a small one in 12mo. published 
in 1706. And that the following sheets may be useful to 
every class of readers, I have likewise studied plainness 
and clearness, and inserted in their proper places many 
moral reflections, such as arose naturally from the subject, 
which, as they tend to discourage vice, and shew the fal- 
lacy of libertine or epicurean principles, so they serve like- 
wise to enliven the work, and are a sort of relief and enter- 
tainment after a dry criticism. ) 
The English translation of the Apocrypha] Books, which 
the church now uses, is that which was made by the com- 
mand of king James I. ; but though seven very considerable 


persons were employed in the work, yet it is surprising to 
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observe in how many places it is faulty and imperfect. In 
that of the Book of Wisdom, the language is not only bad, 
but the sense often obscure and intricate; and though some 
allowanco maybe made upon account of the faultiness of the 
original text, which might in particular passages occasion 
the obscurity of our version, yet often, where the original 
is pure, clear, and intelligible, the translators have not 
only fallen short of the force and beauty of it, but have un- 
accountably mistaken the sense ; and where the Greek hap- 
pens to be equivocal, and will admit of different meanings, 
have frequently taken the worst, and most foreign to the 
context. The translation of the first part is much the best 
executed, but the three last chapters betray great negli- 
gence, and scem to come from a hasty, I had almost.said 
an unskilful, hand. In all such faulty instances I have 
helped our version, and given the true rendering ; nor is the 
number of emendations attempted in the Greek text less 
considerable: how far I have succeeded in the critical 
part is submitted te the judgment of the learned, but hope 
it will meet with more candour, being the first essay. If 
what I now offer to the public shall be favourably received 
I shall be induced to publish, in due time, the like com- 
mentary upon the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which is already 
in some forwardness. 

That nothing might be wanting that could give any in- 
sight into the beok itself, or contribute to the discovery of 
its author, I have prefixed two Dissertations of Calmet’s 
which I purposely translated from the French, as they are 
drawn up with great judgment, and will be found very use- 


ful for the better understanding this writer; one upon the | 


book itself, the other containing the opinions and conjec- 
tures of learned men about the author. In the former, the 
style, sentiments, method, and subject-matter of the Book 
of Wisdom are so judiciously treated of, that it is needless 
to attempt to add to it; but, as the conclusion contains some 
bold assertions of the canonicalness and inspiration of the 
Apocryphal Books, which are not warrantable, and which, 
unanswered, through the authority of so great a name, might 
have done harm,—J mean his appeal to those pretended 
councils, in whose decrees the Romanists take shelter, and 
this learned commentator so much triumphs in,—I thought 
it incumbent upon me, however unequal to the challenge, 
to examine and confute this pretence, which I have done in 
the clearest manner that the nature of such a controversy 
will admit of, and by authoritiesand reasons so full and co- 
gent, that I trust an antidote is provided against any possi- 
ble poison thatcan be conveyed. In the latter, he recounts 
the several supposed authors of this book mentioned by 
antiquity, and the arguments urged in their behalf, but at 
lencth he Ieaves the point undetermined; so that from him 
we rather learn who is not, than who is, the real author of 
it. But the reasons which he produces in favour of Philo 
the Jew, it must be confessed, are very strong; so strong, 
that it seems not improbable he would have adjudged this 
book to him, if the canonicalness of it would not have been 
endangered thereby. ‘The two principal arguments urged 
against PInlo by him are, his not being inspired, and the 
difference of style. The former he himself acknowledges 
is of no force to such as do not own the canonicalness of 
this book; and the latter‘-he has answered, when he ob- 
serves, that this may be occasioned by the difference of the 
subject-matter, according to which, the same writer often 
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varies his style, and seemingly differs from himself; which 
is particularly true of Philo, for sometimes his pieces are 
allegorical, sometimes literal, sometimes between both ex- 
tremes, and yet, from some resemblance in the features, 
one may easily know that they belong to the same parent: 


‘* Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen; qualis decet esse sororum.” 


Such a variation of style, therefore, if there were no other 
arguments against him of more weight, no more concludes 
against Philo, than a change of dress, according to the 
exigency of a man’s business and occasions, infers a real 
change of his person. 

St. Jerome acquaints us that many of the ancients sup- 
posed this book to be wrote by Philo, (Prel. in lib. Sap.) 
and some very considerable moderns are of the same opi- 
nion. Dr. Raynolds contends, that-it was wrote by Philo 
in the time of the emperor Caius, who would have his sta- 
tue set up and adored in the temple of Jerusalem, (Sueton. 
in vit. Calig. 22.)-and that the Jews sent this very Philo, 
as their ambassador, to intercede with him not to profane 
their temple, but the emperor ordered Petronius to see the 
orders about his statue complied with. This, he says, is 
perfectly agreeable to the argument and drift of the Book 
of Wisdom; and from hence he accounts for those pre- 
cepts in the first and sixth chapters, which contain the 
duty of princes, that they were inserted with a view to 
Caius, to admonish him how he ought to aet, or to instruct 
his suecessors. Hence, likewise, those fine observations 
upon the reward of virtue, the happy exit of good men, 
and the torment which awaits the wicked, especially those 
in power, in the second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, 
designed, as he supposes, for the comfort of the distressed 
Jews, and as a warning and terror to evil and tyrannical 
princes. Hence, lastly, those severe remarks upon the 
original, progress, mischief, and downfal of images and 
idols, and those threatenings against them, their makers, 
and worshippers, which are to be found at large in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters. (Cens. Lib. hi 
tom. i. Pree]. 22.) 

Junius thinks the Book of Wisdom was composed from 
some fragments of Solomon, and that it is an extract from 
his writings, which the seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters 
may seem to favour, and that Philo was the compiler; 
and so takes the middle way, between those who assign it 
to Solomon, and those who aseribe it to Philo. Bishop 
Cosin concurs in giving this book to Philo, (Schol. Hist. 
sect. 36.) and refers in the margin to the following autho- 
rities, as confirming this opinion, S. Basil, Ep. ad Am- 
philoch. S. Ifier. Pref. in lib. Sol. Beleth de Div. Offic. 
cap. 60. Jo. Sarisbur. Epist. 172. Aquin. in Dionys. de 
Divin. Nom. cap. 4. Leet. 9. Bonavent. in lib. Sap. Lyran. 
in eundem. ‘These farther authorities in favour of Philo, 
joined to Calmet’s arguments, though stronger than any 
hitherto alleged for any other person, must yet be allowed 
to amount only to a bare probability. . 

As there is not sufficient light for determining with any 
certainty the real author of the Book of Wisdom, or the 
precise time in which he wrote, I shall set down only what 
is most generally agreed on with relation to this book, viz. 
that it was not wrote by Solomon, though the title carries 
his name, nor originally in Hebrew; that it was wrote 
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by a Hellenist Jew, for the style shews that it was a Greek 


that composed it, as St. Jerome observes, “ Stylus ipse 
Grecam cloquentiam redolet,” (Prol. in lib. Sap.) and 


from some circumstances in the book itself, it seems most. 


probable to be wrote by a Hellenist Jew of Alexandria in 
particular. That it was wrote long after Malachi, and the 
ceasing of propheey, even a considerable time after the 
LXX. interpreters, and therefore not by one of them. 
We may, I think, come still nearer its true date, if we 
place it after the times of the Maccabees, and consequently 
that it is much later than the Book of Ecclesiasticus: for 
what Grotius urges from its being placed in all the copies 
before that of Ecclesiasticus, is of little weight to deter- 
mine its era, nor is the order of books, as it occurs in our 
Bibles, any rule for settling the precedence in point of 
time. For does not the book of Job follow after the Pen- 
tateuch, and other books confessedly later? and yet the 
learned suppose it to be wrote before any of the books of 
Moses, and probably the oldest book we have now re- 
maining. (See Origen. cont. Cels. lib. i. Euseb. Demonst. 
Evang. lib. i..cap. 6. Selden, de Jure Nat. &c. cap. LI. 
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Bishop Sherlock. Dissert. ii.) In a word, allowing the 
uncertainty of the author, and of the exact time when this 
book was wrote, yet, as it certainly precedes the most 
primitive ecclesiastical writings in point of time, and can- 
not, without manifest injury, be supposed inferior to them 
in point of worth, it ought at least to be put upon the same 
level with them, and challenge as high a regard. 

What a late learned metropolitan says of the authority of 
the writings of the apostolical fathers, belongs in an equal, 
if not a higher, degree to the Apocryphal Books, especially 
the didactical ones: ‘‘ We cannot doubt but that what was 
universally approved of, and allowed, not by a few learned 
men, but the whole church in those days, what was per- 
mitted to be publicly read to the faithful for their comfort 
and instruction, must by this means have received the 
highest human approbation, and ought to be looked upon 
by us, though not of equal authority with those books, 
which the same church has delivered to us as strictly ca- 
nonical, yet as standing in the first rank of ecclesiastical 
writings.” (Archbishop Wake’s Prelim. Disc. to the Transl. 
of Apost. Epist. p. 119.) 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


neg 


Cusrom and the language of the church have always 
given to the hooks attributed to Solomon, the title of Sapi- 
ential books. The fathers often cite them under the general 
name of The Wisdom of Solomon, and in ecclesiastical 
language, The Book of Wisdom comprehends not only all 
the undoubted works ofthat prince, but likewise Eccleésias- 
ticus, and that which we are now going to explain, which 
hy a peculiar privilege hath been called, by way of emi- 
nence, The Book of Wisdom ; or, as the Greek expresses 
it, The Wisdom of Solomon. Not that Solomon was the 
author of this book, scarce any learned men are of that opi- 
nion; but it has been looked upon as a summary of his 
sentiments, and as containing some of his most weighty 
and important maxims. Some of the ancients quote it also 
by the Greck name Panaretos, i. e. a treasury of all virtue, 
or a collection of uscfal instructions to bring us to it. And 
in this sense we must understand wisdom in this author, as 
synonymous to religion, piety, justice, and the fear of God; 
a sense widcly different from that in which wisdom is un- 
derstood in the writings of the heathen philosophers, where 
it has but little concern or connéxion withreligion, and the 
practice of real virtue, aiming only to enlighten and im- 
prove the understanding, and to give it a sort of fruitless 
knowledge of general truths of a very imperfect morality 
founded wholly wpon nature. 


The principal end proposed by the author of this book 
is, the instruction of kings, nobles, and judges of the earth; 
he addresses his discourse to them, accommodates his 
rules to their circumstances and occasions, and exhorts 
them to a serious and diligent study of wisdom. And to 
incline them the more effectually to it, he assumes the name 
of Solomon, and speaks to them as in his person with an 
air of authority, but without haughtliness or affectation. 
He proposes this great prince to them as a pattern, and 
recounts by what means he arrived to that height of glory, 
riches, knowledge, and eloquence; he declares, that itis 
to wisdom alone he is indebted for all these blessings, and 
that whoever will imitate him, may arrive to the same hap- 
piness and perfection. And to engage them the more ef- 
fectually to the pursuit, he assures them, that the means of 
attaining wisdom are not difficult, that to gain her is only 
asking her of God, that she even prevents those that seek 
her, and hastens to meet those who sincerely desire her. 

He discovers to them, at the same time, the obstacles 
that they may meet with in the study and pursuit of wis- 
dom, which he shews are chargeable on men themselves, 
rather than on God; that therefore they wrongfully ac- 
cuse nature, and to no purpose urge their own weakness 
and infirmities. For death and sin made not their first en- 
try into the world through the will of God, but by the fraud 
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of the devil, and through the fault of men themselves. At 
first man was created pure, innocent, and immortal, and 
was hitself the cause of forfeiting these great blessings 
and prerogatives. But notwithstanding his fall, wisdom 
is still possible to be attained by him, and, through the as- 
sistance of God, he may acquire it. But to engage God 
to be his fricnd, he must avoid, above all things, sin, de- 
bauchery, and deceit, for God will be served faithfully, 
and with an upright heart, nor will wisdom ever enter into 
or dwell in a deceitful and corrupt soul. 

He expressly confutes those who believe the soul to be 
mortal, and who place their sovereign happiness in the 
pleasures of sense, and says, they ‘deservedly brought 
death upon themselves, by siding with the devil, and 
ranging themselves in. his party, who, through cnvy, 
brought men into this degencrate and unhappy state. 
represents the righteous man as reviled, hated, persecuted, 
condemned unjustly, and at length put to death, and in 
such terms as suit admirably with the sufferings and pas- 
sion of Jcsus Christ. He threatcns the wicked with the 


judgments of God, and extreme punishment in another life, © 


and represents them in a state of despair at seeing the hap- 
piness of the just, which they shall be witnesses of. On 


He | 


the other side, he describes the blessed condition of the ° 


saints in a future state, as a condition of joy, peace, and 
glory, and represents them as kings and judges, who shall 
shine in heaven, and exercise there a jurisdiction as glo- 
rious, as their humiliation was on earth contemptible. He 
commends virginity, and opposes it to the many disorders 
of lust and incontinence, and in particular inveighs against 
the sin of adulterers, whose posterity he shews to be un- 
fortunate, and of short continuance. — 

He speaks of wisdom in the most magnificent and pom- 
pous terms, in such a manner, that he often attributes to her 
what in strictness belongs only to the Divinity itself, of 


whom she is a ray and emanation. He gives her the name. 


of the Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, Creator, which fills 
and knows all things, and is almighty ; one in essence, but 
manifold and diversificd in her operations. He says, that 
wisdom is a sort of efflux or vapour, which issues and pro- 
ceeds from the sovereign virtue of God, an emanation of 
his splendour, the brightness of the everlasting light, the 
spotless mirror of the majesty of God, and the express 
image of his goodness; that being but one, she can do all 
things, and continuing the same, renovates, or makes all 
things new. That none are beloved of God who are not 
filled with wisdom; that she is always about his throne, 
and was present at, and assisted in, the first creation of 
man. Hc prays to the Lord to send her down from hea- 
ven, that she may instruct him, and be his guide and as- 
sistant. 

He shews the advantages which wisdom procures to men 
by his own happy experience; that Adam, who fell at the 
beginning, recovered himself by wisdom; that through her 
Noah had the happiness to please God, and to prescrve 
himself pure and unspotted in the midst of a wicked and 
perverse gencration; that it was wisdom which preserved 
Abraham from the general corruption of the world, and 
Lot in the destruction of Sodom. He relates the history 
of Jacob and Joseph; that of Moses and the Hebrews in 
Egypt and in the desert; and the principal miracles that 
God wrought in their favour, and always ascribes to wis- 
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dom the glory of them. He draws an elaborate and judi- 
cious parallel of the different manner in which God treated 
the Egyptians and the Hebrews, and compares the just se- 
verity of God towards the former, with the many signal in- 
stances of favour shewn to the latter. He enlarges upon 
the original of idolatry, and shews its folly, progress, fatal 
consequences and effects, and foretells its ruin and down- 
fal. That idolaters are the most senscless of all men, and 
their blindness absolutely incxcusable, in not discovering 
and finding out the true God by the help and scale of the 
creatures. And in gencral it may be said, that in no other 
book of Scripture, nobler and more grand conceptions of 
the Deity are to be mct with than in this. 

There are some particular sentiments in this book, which. 


have made some doubt of the inspiration of the author, and 


of the canonicalness of the book itself. We shall examine 


| ina particular Dissertation, what he says about the original 


of idolatry. There is some difficulty in what he asserts 
with respect to his own soul, that it, being naturally good, 
had the happiness to light into a body hkewise pure and 
undefiled, (viii. 20.) We have examined the passage in 
the course of this work, and shewn that he speaks there 
only of natural parts, and not of any moral qualities or 
endowments. 

He says, in another place, that Joseph had the sceptre of 
Egypt, which is not mentioned in the books of Moses, and 
that the Hebrews, whilst they remained there, under the 
bondage of Pharaoh, were a just and irreproachable people, 
which is contrary to what Ezekiel and other prophets say 
of them, who accuse them of idolatry in that very country. 
He approves of the Hebrews spoiling the Egyptians of 
their goods, as being only the just recompence of their la- 
bour, which before was so badly requited. He adds like- 
wise many particulars to Moses’s account: he seems to 
believe that Abraham lived at the time of the building the 
tower of Babel, and that wisdom prevented him from con- 
senting to that bold and presumptuous design, and kept 
him tree from idolatry, which, like an inundation, over- 
spread the earth. He accuses the Canaanites of magic, 
cating human flesh, worshipping flies and insects, which 
the Scripture docs not charge them with. It is true n- 
deed, that the Philistines adored Beelzebub, the god of 
flies ; but these people were not of the race of Canaan, nor 
of his extraction. 

He says, that the fire which fell with hail and rain upen 
Egypt, spared those animals which plagued the Egyptians, 
supposing that the frogs, flies, and locusts were still sub- 
sisting at that time, which is contrary to the account of 
Moses. He speaks of manna, as a food prepared in 
heaven, as the nourishment of angels, and in which the 
Hebrews found every thing agreeable to their palate that 
they could wish for; whereas Moses tells us, that the taste 
of manna was like that of wafers, or bread prepared with 
oil; that the Israclites were so surfeited with it, that they 
disliked the very sight of it. He makes apparitions and 
spectres to haunt the Egyptians during the three days’ 
darkness in Egypt, supposing them to be visible by the 
light of some sudden and occasional flashes; and ‘adds 
some circumstances about the Israelites’ passage through 
the Red Sea which scem fabulous, as what he says of grass 
and flowers appcaring at the bottom of it, to make their 
journey more casy and dclightsome; and, in fine, seems to 
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believe, that the quails which fell in the wilderness round 
about the camp of the Hebrews, was a miraculous produc- 
tion, like that of the flies and frogs which Moses brought 
upon the land of Egypt. 

But to all this we may answer in general, 1. That it is a 
picce of natural justice due to an author, that is not living 
nor capable of explaining his own sentiments, to under- 
stand his expressions in the most favourable sense, and 
not to impute a bad meaning to him, as long as one is not 
forced to it by the plain evidence of his own words: now 
we have shewn in the comment, that there are none of these 
passages which have been excepted against, but what may 
be understood in a good and consistent sense. 2. With 
respect to the additions which are complained of, it is 
common, we know, hoth in sacred and profane history, for 
one writer to supply what hath been omitted by another. 

‘< This answer will hold (it may be replied) when two 
authors contemporary, or nearly so, record the same fact; 
but the case is quite otherwise here, as the author of this 
book lived many ages after Moses.” To this we rejoin, 
that there are two ways by which the memory of events 
may be transmitted to posterity, viz. by Scripture, or by 
tradition. If the author could not come to the knowledge 
of these particulars by the first of these ways, he might 
learn them by the second.—But if this author was inspired, 
as we assert, and shall hereafter shew, there is no with- 
standing the force of his evidence, unless there could be 
found in his account of things some manifest contradiction 
to the sacred histery, or sentiments contrary to truth and 
religion, which can never be shewn. | 

For, with regard to Joseph’s having the sceptre of Egypt, 
it is not to be understood of a kingdom or sovereignty pro- 
perly se called; it means only that he was the second per- 
son in the kingdom, and had a very extensive rulc over all 
that country. And do not Joseph’s own brethren say as 
much? Joseph is yet, alive, and is ruler over all the land of. 
Egypt. As to the Hebrews, who lived under the cruel 
bondage ef Pharaoh, leaded and overwhelmed with hard- 
ships, they were just and irreproachable with respect to 
that king and his subjects, who had cruelly enslaved them, 
though not so indeed in regard to Ged, who permitted their 
slavery to punish their idolatry.—The spoil of the goods of 
the Egyptians by the Hebrews is not.condemned any whcre 
in Scripture, and sach as have wrote on that subject, jus- 
tify the action by many substantial reasons.—What this 
author says of the Canaanitcs is but too true. The de- 
scription which the Scripture gives of their abominations, is 
much more shocking than any thing said of them in this 
book. Wo have already answered in general to the ob- 
jection drawn from the addition to the sacred account, the 
rest will be discussed in the Commentary itself. Some 
have raised an argument from the author himself,—“‘ If he 
is not the real Solomon, why does he endcavour to pass for 
that prince? Can the Holy Spirit inspire a writer to per- 
sonate what he is not?’ We answer, that such an artifice 
in this writer, whoever he be, is neither fraudulent nor 
false. It isno more than a sort of prosopopcoeia, an inge- 
nious fiction, whereby a writer, to give more weight and 
authority to the instructions delivered, assumes the name 
and person of another more ancient. The woman of Te- 
koah speaks in such a disguised manner when she pretends 
before the king to have lost one of hersons, 2 Sam. xiv, 4. 
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By the same artifice, one of the sons of the prophets feigns 
himself wounded for having let a prisoner escape, 1 Kings 
xx. 35. Thus Nathan reproved David for his sin with 
Bath-sheba, under the significant parable of the ewe-lamb. 
And thus the prophets introduce God, Moses, Abraham, 
as occasionally talking, to. render their discourses, by such 
a fiction, the more lively and aflecting. 

The author of this book designed to. give the heathens a 
just idea of the original and end of true wisdom.—The 
Greeks were passionately fond of philosophy; but they 
knew not its true origin, ascribing it to their own industry 
and pains, which the wise man, in this treatise, shews to be 
the gift of God. They make it to consist in fruitless specu- 
lations, or in rules of a morality merely chimerical (as was 
that ‘of the Stoics, which exceeded the power of human 
nature), or one purely natural, which went no farther than, 
common honesty, and the doing such actions as were agree- 
able to right reason. But this writer proposes to them 
supernatural wisdom, having God for its end, and holiness 
for its object. He overthrows idolatry by shewing its ridi- 
culous rise, sad consequences, and the horrors and abomi- 
nations which accompanied it; that therefore men, and 
above all, philosophers, are inexcusable, in not knowing 
and acknowledging God, and transferring to creatures that 
honour which is due to the Creator only. In a word, he. 
destroys the opinions of the Epicureans and Sadducees,. 
who denied the immortality of the soul, a future judgment, 
the reality of hell, and the punishments and rewards of 
another life. After this manner he opposes the principal 
mistakes of the philosophers, and gives here the plan of 4 
true and sound philosophy. Original sin, the fall, repent- 
ance, and recovery of the first man, the rewards and punish- 
ments ina future state, are as well, or perhaps more clearly, 
described in this book than in any of the Old Testament, 
which is of great consequence, to establish the truth of: 
these opinions, and to shew the antiquity of such a belief 
among the Jews. . 

The six first chapters of this book are as a preface to 
the rest of the work; they are a sort of an abridgment of 
the nine first chapters of the book of Proverbs.. In them 
kings and nobles are exhorted earmestly to the study of 
wisdom. In the seventh and eighth chapters, the author, 
assuming the name of Solomon, proposes himself as a 
pattern, and shews what means he employed to attain true — 
wisdom. One sees there the description of his happy 
reign, and of his consummate knowledge, agreeably to 
what is said of it in the first hook of Kings. The ninth 
chapter is a paraphrase on the prayer which Solomon 
made to God im the beginning of his rcign, which is men- 
tioned 1 Kings iii. 6—9. The tenth chapter, to the end of 
the book, is a continuation of the same prayer, where he 
enlarges upon the power of wisdom, and its effects, the — 
evils which accompany the wicked and inconsiderate, and. 
the rewards of the truly wise and righteous, which he con- 
firms by various instances and examples. The work seems 
not to have been finished, or at least the conclusion of it 
has not reached us, for the author docs not finish his 
prayer, as itis natural to suppose he should, according to 
his first design. 

We shall not enlarge here upon the writer of this book, 
nor the time in which it was wrote; we shall do thatina 
particular Dissertation. The original text is in Greek, 
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which is yet preserved, and it docs not appear that it was 
ever extant in Hebrow, notwithstanding what some au- 
thors have thought tothe contrary. Wo find none of those 
Webraisms, which are hardly to be avoided by those who 
translato from the Hebrew, nor any turns but what are 
usual in the Greck tonguc. The author manifestly had 
read the heathen writers, and wrote Greck well; he even 
borrows some expressions which are peculiar to them—as, 
the giants being drowned in the waters of the deluge, the 
river of Forgetfulness, or Lethe, the kingdom of Pluto or 
Hades, ambrosia, &c. there are some passages in which 
he plainly appears to have imitated Plato, and one clearly 
perceives that he had studicd that philosopher. His style 
is swelling, abounds with epithets, often obscure, and 
almost throughout poctical and figurative. 
writers had some knowledge of him, and have quoted him 


somctimes; Rabbi Moscs ben Nachman cites particularly | 
vii. 7. which he gives in Syriac, or such Hebrew as was | 


spoken at Jerusalem in the time of our Saviour. 

The author often quotes Scripture, and always accord- 
ing to the Septuagint. Thus v. 10—13. he compares the 
life of man to a shadow, to a vessel cutting the waves, to 
a bird which parts the air, and to an arrow shot at a mark, 
which is taken from Prov. xxx. 19. where the wise man 
says, according to the LX X. that there are four things 
which are hard to be known; the way of an eagle in the air, 
the way of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and the way of a young man in his youth ; 
but in the Hebrew the last clause is, and the way of a 
young man with a virgin. So that passage in ii. 12. Let 
us liein wait for the righteous, because he is not for our 
turn, is taken from Isa. iii. 10. where the Septuagint read, 
Let us bind the righteous, because he is disagreeable to us ; 
but in the Hebrew it is, Say ye to the righteous that all 
shall be well with him. In his account of the plagues of 
Egypt, he follows the LX X. particularly in what he says 
of the flies and locusts. 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters, he almost word for 
word copics what we have in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, 
and the Psalms on that subject. 

The Latin translation which we have of this book is not 
St. Jcrome’s ; it is the ancient Vulgate, used in the church 
before the time of that father, and made from the Greek, 
in the first ages of the church, by an author unknown. The 
translator does not scem well acquainted with the purity 
of the Latin tongue, often making use of words that are 
not used by approved authors in that sense; as honestas 
for riches; Aouestus for a rich nan; respectus or visitatio 
for the punishment which God inflicts upon the wicked ; 
supervacuitas for vanity or vain-glory ; animalia supervacua 
for dangerous and noxious animals. The translation 
keeps very close to the text, and is strictly exact in ren- 
dering every single word faithfully, neglecting all orna- 
ments of speech, and the beauties of the Latin idiom. St. 
Jerome, in his prelace,to the books of Solomon, says, that 
he corrected Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, from 
the ancient version of the LX.X. but did not meddle with 
the translation of this book, or Ecclesiasticus. ‘There are 
not many various readings in the Greck copies, but a 
much greater number in the Latin ones. The Complut. 
edition, that of Antwerp, and of Sixtus V. in 1590, afford a 
great variety, which are corrected in the Bibles of Clement 


The Jewish | 


before the time of Jesus Christ. 


And when he speaks of idols in - 
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VIII. and in the Vulgate. We have marked them at the 
bottom of cach page in the Commentary. 

The Book of Wisdom was not always received by the 
church as canonical, as not being admitted into the Jewish 
canon of Scripture among those books, which were wrote 
in their language, and passed through their hands to the 
Christian church without any doubt or exception. But 
such as were written in Greek, as Wisdom and Ecclesias- 
ticus, have been disputed and contested, and the church, 
always cautious and wary in her decisions, did not decree 
to admit them for canonical, till after mature judgment 
and long deliberation; which slowness in her procecdings 
and determination shews, that she did not admit them 
hastily, or by chance. The scarcity of books in the be- 
ginning of Christianity, the great distance of churches from 
one another, the difficulty of assembling general councils, 
made each church keep to its own tradition, to admit, or 
not to admit books, till the truth was at length discovered. 

The principal reasons brought against the canonicalness 
of this book are, 1. That there is no appearance that Philo 
the Jew, to whom very many authors ascribe it, was in- 
spired ; he lived and dicd a Jew without any knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, or receiving his gospel. 2. The doubts 
of some ancient fathers, who have ranked it in the num- 
ber of disputed writings: that several particular churches 
left it out of their canon, and even some late interpreters, 
as Lyranus and Cajetan, did not admit it as indisputably 
canonical, 3. The Jews not admitting it into their canon, 
for it docs not appear to have been known among them 
4, Internal evidence in 
the book itself to reject it, as plain imitations of the gos- 
pel, and writings of the apostles; the opposition of some 
passages to the undoubted Scriptures; and the addition 
of others, which appears to have been made on purpose. 
All that can be objected on this head, we have mentioned 
before in the body of this preface ; and will examine, in 
the Disscrtation upon the author of this book, the objec- 
tions with respect to Philo, and those passages in the gos- 
pel and writings of the apostles, which resemble some in 
this book. We have also answered, hoth in the Commen- 
tary and in this preface, the accusation of untruth, which 
has been urged against this writer. There remains only 
the difficulty which arises from the Jews not acknow- 
ledging it to be canonical, and some of the ancients not 
recciving it. 

- The authority of the Jews hath never been of any great 
weight in the church, particularly of the modern Jews, 
whose malice and unfair dealing, in every thing relating to. 
our faith and holy religion, is open and notorious. The 
apostles, whose authority is of infinitely more weight than 
theirs, have taken quotations and proofs from this book.* 
And it is begging the question to say, that this writer 
copied from them. They recommended it to the faithful, 
who have ever since preserved, read, and cited it as in- 
spired Scripture, so that we cannot now form any reason- 
able doubt about its canonicalness. ‘To the testimony of 
those.few among the ancients, who have disputed its au- 
thority, we oppose a crowd of witnesses in all ages of the 
church, who have acknowledged and quoted it as Divine 





* See this objection discussed in note on ix. 13. and Bishop Cosin’s Scholast. 
Hist. P- 23. . 
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Scripture... In short, to the scruples of those who, seeing 
antiquity wavering upon this.-point, have found some dif- 
ficulty to’ persuade themselves to admit this book into the 
canon, we oppose the third council of Carthage, in 397; 


that of Sardica, in 347; that of Constantinople, in Trullo, 


in 692; the cleventh of Toledo, in 675; that of Florence, 
in 1438; and, lastly, the fourth session of the council of 
Trent; all which expressly admitted this book into the 
class of Holy Scripture. And there is scarce any ancient 
father who has not quoted and commended it. Many of 
them attribute it to Solomon, others to some prophet, and 
all to an inspired writer.* We may therefore reasonably 
urge npon thiis occasion, the argument of prescription 
against our adversaries, and let them produce their title 
against our quiet possession. Let them attack and con- 
fate, if they can, so many councils, + and those learned 





* Some of the later fathers, as St. Jereme, St. Aastin, &o. give indeed very honoar- 
able titles to the Book of Wisdom, and the other Apecryphal Books, calling them ca- 
nonical, sacred, divine ; but then they mean net by canonical, as the charcb of Roma 
dees, canones fidei, a} perfect rule of faith ; but canones morum et historia, soch as are 
profitable only for iastraction, and to inform men in the history of the Jewish charcb. 
(See Depin’s Biblioth. Pat. tem. i. p. 1.) Ner, when they call them sacred or divine, 
do they mean to equal them to Divine Scripture, strictly so called, or te make them 
of the same sovereign anthority with the undoabted canonical beeks themselves, fer 
the establishing matters of faith, er determinivg contreversies in religion. (See St. 
Jer. epist.7. ad Lxt. Epist. ad Panl. Pref. in lib. Sol. Anst.de Dectr, Christ. lib. ii, 
cap. 8. Retract. lib. ii. cap. 10. De Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap.23. Cyril. Hieres. in 
Catech. sect. 4. Enseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi.cap. 25. Raffin.in Expos. Symb.) 

t As the catholics lay the stress of their caasa apen these councils, and this 
learned commentator triomphs ia them as their halwark, it seems proper, and even 
necessary, to examine into the antherity of these councils, and ceasider how far they 
prove the point they are bronght for. I shall take them in the erder as they stand in 
this preface. With respect to the third coancil of Carthage, whereat St. Anstin bim- 
self, they aay, was present, wereply, 1. This council was net ecamenical, bot only a 
previncial ene. 2. The forty-seventh canon (according to Binias), which they aorge 
against us, was not originally in the acts of this ceuncil, bat added in the time of Pope 
Boniface. For if this coancil wss held under the censolate of Carsarius aad Attices in 
the year 397, as the inscription or title ef this council in el copies has it, there can be 
“go anch canon ia it; fer Boniface, le whem this canen refers, was net at that time 
pope of Rome, nor above twenty years after, not till 418. 3. The great and general 
conncil of Chalcedes, censistiag ef six hendred and thirty bishops, confirmed the 
code of the nniversal chnrch; in that cede were centained the canons of the 
conncil of Laodicea, wherein we bave the catalogue ef the canonical beeks of Scrip- 
tare; bet the canens ef the conacil of Carthage were nol confirmed by it, as not 
baving yet any placeinit. And therefore we may safely cenclade, that neither Popa 
Leo the First (whose legate sabscribed the coarcil fer him), ner any ef the bishops 
there gathered tegether, ackuewledged any other beoka ef canonical Scripture, than 
what the council of Laedicea (which left ont all these. books) had declared te be re- 
ceived, and read for sach in the charch, before their time. 4. The Romanists them- 
selves do not geoerally allew the aatherity of this coancil, to determina what booka 
are canonical: for Wisdem, and the rest of the Apocryphel Books, have been since 
rejected by many great and considerable persens ameng them, aa Isidore, Nice- 
phorus, Rabanos Maaras, Hlugn, Lyren, Cajetan. (See Limherch’s Theol. Christ. 
lib. i. cap. 3. Melch. Canosa. Loc. Theel, lib. v. cap. ult. Baron. Aan, tem. viii. ad 
ann. 692.) ; ‘ 

The next is thal of Sardica, or Sardis, in 347, which was so far frem a general 
cosncil, thatit was enly a western aynod. The canens of this cesncil were never re- 
ceived by the catholic charch as general laws, they were never pnt into the code ef 
the canons ef the nniversal charch, which was approved by the great council ef Chal- 
cedon, hut were first added tothe code by Dionysins Exiguans, as those of the council 
of Carthage likewise were. The east never received these canons, ner wonld the 
bishops of Africa ewn them. The popes only osed them, and cited them under the 
name of the cenncil of Nice, to give them the greater weight aod antherity. (See 
Dapin’s Eccl. Hist. vel. ii. p. 261.) ‘ 

As to thal at Constantinople in Trello, this ia only cited by them aa cenfirming the 
ceuncil ef Carthage; for ia ether reapects, the canens of this covacil are net se 
agreenble to the Reman writers, who represent them as falsified and cerrapt. They 
do not relish the thirty-sixth capon, which makes the bishop of Constantinople eqaal 
te the bishop of Rome; sor the fifty-fifth, which laya aome restraintanpon the chorch 
ef Rome. But it is to be well observed, that the two bhondred and twenty-seven 
bishepa here assembled, in the second canon, confirmed also the cevocil of Laodicea 
(which was thirty-seven yeara before thal of Carthage, which they urge), which rec- 
koas the canonical beoks of Scriptere as we de, and exclades the rest, in canen fifty- 
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ecclesiastical writers * which are the bulwarks of our 
cause: they must overthrow all these, before they will be 
able to reach us. aor : 

The. prophecies which are to be met with in this book, 
and which have been acknowledged as such by the fathers, 
are still farther proofs of its canonicalness. All that is 





nine, as net properly helonging te them. When therefore in the same second canon 
they allow also the conncil ef Carthage, they cannet be supposed immediately to cea- 
tradict themselves, but that they uudersteed the Laedicean conncil to be taken in one 
sense, and the conncil ef Carthage in another; the latter extended, in a Jarge and im- 
proper acceptation of Scripture, to the ecclesiastical hooks, and the fermer, in a more 
strict and proper sense, teok in only these beoks that were really authentic aed Di- 
vine. Fer in one and the same sense they cannot beth be taken, nor etherwise be 
cenfirmed and stand together. (See Cosia’s Schol. Hist. sect. 10-4. Episcop. Lastit. 
Theol. lib, vii. cap. 7.) ' 

There is still less to be said in favonr of the eleventh council of Tolede, which was 
sulecribed only by the archbishep of Telede, sixteen bishops, twe deacens, two 
bishops, depaties, and seven abbots. A nomber too small and contemptible to make 
a conncil ! 

That ef Flerence io 1438, is of somodern a date, that it can be of no great weight. 
It was assembled by the authority of the pope, and under his influence and manage- 
ment. Ina the large temes and editions of the councils, no snch canon, as is pre- 
tended, is te be feund ; it is a decree added by some imposter, probably the epi- 
tomizer or abridger of the conncils, and is anpposed with reason to be a forgery, for 
nething was mentioned at this ceancil concersing the canun of Scripture. Nor can 
it be called a general or ecomenical conncil, even in respect of the Latin charches 
only; mavy of which neither acknowledged Eugenias, or his council, and the cean- 
cil of Bazil then sitting, condemned this of Florence as a schismatical assembly. 
And the Greeks, as soon as they were relarned, and get to Constantinople, weuld 
stand to nothing that their ewn fears and the pepe’s persuasion had befere led them 
into. (See Cosin’s Schel. Hist. sect. 160.) , 2 

The last is the famous decree of the conncil of Trest, wherein ferty-three, or seme 
few persens mere, were enly assembled, aud cursed all other persons in the world, 
that did not receive their new canon of Scripture in sach manuer and form, as they 
were then first pleased lo appoint it. ‘To establish this ecumenical decree, as they 
most unwarrantably called it, of the Greek chareh they had net one; of the English 
as few ; of the Helvetian, German, and northern churches none; of the French scarce 
two; vf the Spanish not many. All the rest were Italians, and they in no greal nom- 
ber ; ameng whom seme were the pope's pensioners, and sent thither to overhalance 
the votes of ethers, many ef them tilular, and scime unlearned. And was it ever 
heard in the world befere, that forty bisheps ef Italy, assisted, perhaps, with half-a- 
score others, ahonld make up a general coencil for all Christendom? (See Cosin’s 
Schel. Hist. sect. 194.) Wherein, as there was net any ona greatly remarkahle for 
learning, that voted the canenical authority of the Apocryphal Books, which the east- 
ern and western charclies ever held as auspected and uncertain; so some ef them 
(as Father Paal ebserves, whese testimopy apon this occasion mast be allowed of 
great weight, and less exceptionable) were lawyers, eminent, perhaps, in their ewn 
profession, bat of little skill and understanding in controverted pojats of religicn ; 
and auch divines as were among them, were of low parta, and less thao ordinary suf- 
ficiency : the greater number were cenrtiers, and bisheps of such small places, or 
dignities enly titnlar, that sapposing every ene to represent the clergy and people 
from whence he came, it covld net be said that one in a thousand in Christendom 
was represented in this pretended council. (See Brent's Transl, of the Hist. of the 
Ceuncil of Trent, b. ii. p. 153.) “I mentioned jast above, that the castern and west- 
ern charchca looked upon the Apecryphal Boeks as suspected and nscertain. Theso 
that are corieus may see this matter very minutely discnased by a particalar detail 
ef the aeotiments ef the several cherches, extracted chicfly frem the writings ef the 
bishops, that presided over the respective sees, which Episcopius has happily. exe- 
cuted, Instit. Theel. Jib. iii. cap. 7.in auch o clear manner, and so exact a method, as 
te time, place, and persens, that wa see the judgment of these two great ecclesiasti- 
cal bedies, as it were, io one view, and withoal any confusion or perplexity. 

“* This may be disproved by almost an infinity of testimenies in Bp. Cesin’s Scho- 
Jastica) Histery, wherein by au historical disquisilien of the universal traditien of 
the chorch of Ged, nnapimonsly delivered in all ages from the apostles’ times (aud 
before) to oura, and by a very parliceler eaumeratien of the testimonies of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writcrs through the several centuries, it appears, that neither the 
ancient fathers, hishups, nor ecclesiastical writers, taught or believed otherwise than 
wa now held. So that it seems strange, that so learned a writer as Calmet, shovold 
either be so greatly deceived in a peint of such cunsequence, or one in other re- 
aspects so fair and candid, shoald knewingly triumph in false evidence and ueaup- 
ported aathorities: nor is it less strange, that he sheuld not give the incomparable 
beok of this prelate a place in his Bihliotheca Sacra, as the oatare of that work re- 
qvired: bat we may suppose that he either did not knew it, being wrete in English, 
or did net care to have it knewn and read, the answers of it being so cegert against 
the Remanists, and the book itself the strongest bulwark of the protestart cause in 
this contreverted peint betwixt as. 
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mentioned here of the future downfal of idolatry, and of the | 


terrible judgments which God will inflict upon the wicked, 
may be considered as a truc prophecy. But the place upon 
which the ancients have fixed with most attention, is, where 
the author describes the punishments of the just man, in 
terms so resembling the sufferings of Jesus Christ, that 
Grotius imagines these passages to have been added to the 
book by some Christian interpolator, after the death of our 
Saviour; which is not at all probable, as they are so linked 
and interwoven with the context, that they are not to be 
separated without manifest violence. The fathers had 


_quite a different opinion of them, and have made use of | 


them against Jews and heathens, and shewn the complete 
accomplishment of them in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Jews themsclves do not absolutely reject this book ; 
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I haye before observed, that a learned rabbi quotes a 
passage from it in his prefacc to the.Pentateuch. John 
Picus of Mirandola asserts, that dhe Jews read a Book of 
Wisdom in Hebrew, composed, as thcy thought, by Solo- 
mon, as the marrow and quintessence of the law of Moses. 
But it is very different from this book. Isidore, Sixtus of 
Sienna, Christopher a Castro, Gonsalve a Cervantes, Lorin, 
in their prefaces to this book, maintain that it was wrote 
at first in Hebrew, and afterward translated into Greek : 
many affirm, that it was wrote by Solomon, and translated 


| after into Greek by the LAX. But these last opinions go 


too far. If the Jews were acquainted with and read this 
book, it must have been translated into their language from 
the Greek, and we must indecd agrce that they never re- 
ceived it as canonical. 








CALMETS DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 


AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF WISDOM. , 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


me 


Ir the dispute which hath been raised about the author 
' of the Book of Wisdom, was only among catholic writers 
and all partics were agreed upon its canonicalness, and 
the inspiration of the author, we should have given our- 
selves no more frouble about this, than some others of the 
sacred books, whose canonicalness is acknowledged by 
all the churches, even those which are separated from our 
communion, though the writers of them are doubtful and 
unknown. When once it is agreed that the Holy Spirit is 
the original author ofa book, one need not be so solicitons 
who the person employed as the instrument is. But in 
the question before us, many of those who dispute about 
the writer of this work, attempt to destroy its authority, 
and, by diminishing the credit of its author, would take the 
liberty to reject it asapocryphal. To oppose this is the 
design of the present Dissertation, whcrein we shall en- 
deavour to shew, that though the author of the Book of 
Wisdom be not certainly known, the book itself docs not 
cease on that account to be authentic, inspired, canonical.. 

Many catholic writers suppose the author of this book 
to be Solomon himsclf. ‘‘ He wrote it (say they) in He- 
brew, from whence it was translated into Greek by the 
LXX. interpreters, together with the other works of that 
prince: the ancicnt fathers quote it often under his name, 
and it has generally that title in the Greek copics. The 
author plainly assumes this character throughout, and the 
truc Solomon stands confessed in as clear a manner, as 
in any other of his books. Every body agrees that it is 
not unworthy of his consummate wisdom, and high repu- 


tation, and that his sentiments and maxims are comprised 
in it: that though this piece is not now to be met with in 
the Hebrew, it cannot be concluded from thence, that it 
was never wrote in that language: for how many works 
have we in the versions and translations only, the originals 
of which are not now to be found? and how many are 
ascribed to particular authors, as indisputably theirs, 
which have less marks to ascertain them to belong to such 
writers, than this has of being the genuine work of Solo- 
mon?” This is what they plausibly urge in behalf of this 
opinion. : 

But to these reasons it may be replied, that if this work 
was really Solomon’s, and was in Hebrew in the time of 
the LXX. interpreters, the Jews would not have forgot 
or neglected it as they have done, nor excluded it their 
canon. It is entirely unknown in that language to Jose- 
phus, Philo, St. Jerome, and Origen; so that in all ap- 
pearance it never was in that language. Add to this, that 
the turn of the phrase and expressions are in tho manner 
of the Grecks, and very diffcrent from the genius of the 
Hebrew tongue. The author quotes the Scripture in it ac- 
cording to the LX.-X. and borrows passages from hooks, 
which were not wrote till a long time after Solomon. To 
pretend that the Jews have suppressed the original, out of 
hatred to the Christians, who make use of its authority to 
convince them, that they have accomplished, in the mur- 
der of our Saviour, what was foretold of him in this book, 
is to advance what is incredible, and raising an objection 
which has been a hundred times confuted, and more diffi- 
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cult to maintain, than what they would avoid by this plea: 
For, could the Jews have suppressed it, if they would? 
and if they could, what service would that have donc them, 


since they have left it us in Greek, with so many other. 


books, as strong at least as this, to establish the truth of 
our religion ? 

The authority of the fathers is decisive, to prove a point 
- of faith, and the authenticalncss of any text; but then 
their testimony must be constant and uniform; but in.a 
matter of criticism, and where their judgments are di- 
vided, their opinion does not always determine the case. 
Now here the ancients do not speak in a uniform manner; 
some absolutély deny Solomon to be the author, others 
speak doubtfully, and none affirm it in express words. 
They cite indeed this work according to the usage of the 
church, which comprehends under the name of the Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, not only Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes, but also this book and that of Ecclesiasti- 
cus.’ The title of the book in the Greek copies is no 
stronger an argument than the name of king, which this 
author assumes in the body of the work, or the port and 
appearance of Solomon, with which he would set him- 
self off. The ancients often call their books by the names 
of persons whom they introduce speaking, as Plato gives to 
his Dialogues the names of Socrates, Timzus, Protago- 
ras; and Cicero, to his book of Famous Orators, that of 
Brutus, and to another that of Hortensius. Xenophon 
too calls the history, in which he gives the model of a com- 
plete prince, by the name of Cyrus, who is the principal 
character drawn in it. But nobody will say, that these 
pieces were wrote by those whose names they bear, for it 
is known and confessed on all hands, that it was Plato, 
Cicero, Xenophon, who wrote them under such fictitious 
names. St. Jerome says expressly, that the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon carries a false and. borrowed title. 

The resemblance that is to be found in the thoughts and 
cxpressions of this book with thosc of Solomon, is so far 
‘from proving him to be the writer of it, that it furnishes a 
strong argument to the contrary. This prince would never 
have copicd from himself, nor have repeated here, what 
he had already said in some other work; nor would he 
have cited passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah, who lived 
so long after him. We do not design or cndeavour to decry 
the book, or to diminish its real worth and value; we readily 
own, that itis not unworthy of the wisdom of Solomon him- 
self, and we have given it an author more great and noble 
than that prince—it is the Holy Spirit, which inspired this 
writer, as he did Solomon. 1 shall not repeat here, what 
I have said clsewhcre, with respect to some terms used in 
this book, which are borrowed from the heathens, such 
as ambrosia, the river of Forgetfulness, or’ Lethe, the 
kingdom of Pluto or Hades, &c. » These fables are appa- 
rently of later date than Solomon, as well as the chaplets 
and crowns of roscs, mentioncd ij, 8. 

St. Austin was once of opinion, that Jesus the son of 
Sirach was the anthor of the books of Wisdom and Fc- 
clesiasticus; but he did. not long continue under that mis- 
take; he recants as to the hook of Wisdom, Retract. lib. 
ii. cap. 4. and without explicitly saying who is the au- 
thor, owns that it is more probable that Jcsus the son of 
Sirach did not write it: he says in another place, that it 
was by no means likely to be wrote by Solomon; but he 
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does not doubt, but that it, and Ecclesiasticus, were both 
written by inspiration.* And he clsewhere observes, that 
the primitive writers of the church, nearest the times of the 


apostles, fetched proofs from this book, as being of Divine 


authority ; that there can be no pretence for not receiving 
it, and placing it in the rank with the other Scriptures. 

St. Jerome informs us, that some ancient writers ascribed 
the Book of Wisdom to Philo the Jew; which words have 
afforded much matter of dispute to authors that came after. 
Some have looked upon it as a dangerous opinion, which 
tends to destroy the whole authority of the book, by ascrib- 
ing it to a Jewish writer, and onc who was never reckoned 
inspired. Others have adopted him without any limit- 
ation, but the greater part add this restriction, that the 
Philo, whom St. Jerome mentions, is not that Philo whose 
writings we have, who is commonly known by the name of 
Philo the Jew, but some other more ancient. For they 
pretend that there were several authors of.this name: the 
first, as they say, lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
was one of the LX_X. interprcters; the second is Philo of 
Biblos, who is cited by Eusebius and Josephus; the third 
is Philo the Jew; the fourth is one who lived under the se- 
cond temple, and wrote a book about the soul. 

The first Philo is unknown to antiquity, nor is there any 
reason to place him in the time of Ptolemy and the Seventy 
interpreters. In all appearance there never was such an 
author, since he is not mentioned by any ancient writer. 
The second was a pagan, a native of Biblos, who trans- 
lated the history of Phoenicia into Greck. Josephus placeés 
him in the same rank with Demctrius and Eupolemus, who, 
not being of the Jewish religion, could not have acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of their books to give any truc and 
just idea of their history, and can with less reason be sup- 
posed to be the author of sacred and prophetic books. The 
next then is the famous Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, who 
lived in the first age of the church, and was deputcd by 
the Jews of that place to the emperor Caius, about the 
year 40 of the common era. He wrote many books in 
his youth, but in the latter part of his time was employed in 
public and national affairs, and was of great service to his 
countrymen. Eusebius and St. Jerome write, that in a se- 
cond embassy which he was sent upon to the emperor 
Claudius, he contracted an acquaintance and friendship 
with St. Petcr. Photius says, that he even embraced 
Christianity, but quittcd it again out of discontent or dis- 
gust. Josephus mentions him as a very considerable per- 
son. His works are in a style admirable for its beauty and 
plainness, but his method of expounding Scripture is alle- 
gorical. Photius thinks, that it was from him the custom 
was first introduced into the church of explaining the | 
Scriptures allegorically, and it is certain that some of the 
fathers have followed his method. .As to Philo’s being 
a Christian, that opinion is now exploded by all learned 
men, as well as his pretended intimacy with St. Peter. — 
_.There are four ways to judge whether Philo, to whom 
many of the ancients have ascribed this book, be really the 
author of it. 1. A conformity of sentiments and method. 
2, A resemblance of style. 3. An agrecment with the per- 





* See this confuted by St. Aastin, DeCivit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 23. lib. xvii. cap. 20. 
lib. xviii. cap. 38. and many otber places, which wil] serve likowise for an answer 


to what immediately follows from St. Aastin. 
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son and character of Philo, and the times wherein he lived. 
4. The authority of those writers who have ascribed this 
book to him. We shall examine these particulars in their 
order. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom represents God as 
the creator and preserver of all things, of infinite wisdom 
and justice, and whose providence watches over and ex- 
tends unto all his works. A God who aims only at the 
good of his creatures, who created them originally pure 
and innocent, and does not proceed to punish them till 
their wickedness is incorrigible, and atits full height; who 
is the author of true wisdom, and all other blessings, and 
communicates them freely to such as sincerely. ask for 
them. Philo agrees in all these sentiments; but as this 
is nothing extraordinary in a Jewish writer, [shall not stop 
to draw the parallel, which would be of no service here. 

_ The soul of man, according to the Book of Wisdom, .is 
immortal, and linked to a corruptible body, the weight of 
which draws it to the earth, and presscs it downwards; it 
is capable of eternal happiness, but when it gives itself up 
to the pursuit of sin and wickedness, it brings upon itself 
punishments and misery without end; it is inexcusable, 
when it continues ignorant of its Creator, who is so loudly 
proclaimed by his works... Philo ‘says much the same, 
“That the soul of man is clothed with the body as with a 
garment, but that of a wise man with his virtues;” and in an- 
other place, “ That while we continue. in this world, we are 
in a state of pilgrimage; but a wise man looks upon him- 
self, when in the body and upon the carth, as in some 
strange place, considering heaven as his only true Roath tiny 
and his proper native place.” 

Philo supposes two sorts of senile, some of which de- 
scend into and inhabit bodies, and others are ata great 
distance and very remote; of those that enter into bodies, 
and continue there, some apply themselves to, and are 
trained up in, a philosophy. wholly sublime, which, after the 
death of the body, they continue to pursue, toypurchase a 
life eternal and incorruptible: the other sort, overwhelmed 
with the weight of the flesh, neglect the study of wisdom, 
and giving themsclves up to the caprice of fortune, are at- 
tached to things. sensible.and corporeal, to the pursuit of 
vanity, glory, riches, &c. which very much resembles what 
the author of the Book of Wisdom, speaking in.the person 
of Solomon, says, viii. 19. 20. that he had a-good spirit, 
or rather, that, being good, he came into .a'body undefiled ; 
wherein he supposes a pre-cxistence of souls, some good, 
others wicked, not by nature, or through any fate or neces- 
sity, but voluntarily and by inclination, which is See 
the opinion of Philo in many places. — 

The high encomiums this author gives of Withtoin arc 
likewise to be met with in Philo, who says, “ That she is 
a pure gift from the bounty of God, who communicates her 
to souls well disposed, which love contemplation; that she 
existed before all ages, and hy her the world itself was 
created ; that she is as the mother and God the father of it; 
that the wise alone are truly worthy to reign, tohave com- 
mand and sovercignty, and only these are truly rich; that 
wisdom is all Divinc, and nothing more easily to. be ac- 
quired, being always ready.to. communicate herself; that 
she never shuts her school, but is willing and disposed to 
receive those who desire instruction. These she enchants, 
and as it were inebriates, with sweet and agreeable draughits 
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of her doctrines; she invites them to come and improve 
themselves byherlessons, and promises them infinite advan- 
tages and blessings.” According”to Philo, kings should 
distinguish themselves by their wisdom, and their am- 
bition, happiness, and glory, should centre in this; that 
a prince should be well versed and instructed not only in 
human and secular affairs, but likewise in spiritual and 
Divine, and should appear to his subjects as an animated 
oracle, and a living law; which agrees admirably with the 
idea which the wise man here gives of a perfect and con- 
summate prince. 
-. The author of this book speaks of the Word, or the Word 
of the Lord, as a distinct person from him that generated 
and senthim. He ascribes to him Divine attributes, par- 
ticularly omnipotence. It was‘this Word which fed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, cured the bitings of the ser- 
pents, slew the first-born of the Egyptians, and, in fine, 
created the world. Philo resembles our author more on 
this head, than in any other particular; and some have pre- 
tended, that he had even, knowledge of that Divine Word, 
of which St. John speaks: in the beginning of his Gospel; 
and others have advanced, but against al] reason, that this 
holy evangelist .took his doctrine and expressions from 
him. , He says, that the invisible Word which created all 
things is the express image of God, above all the world, 
more ancient than it, and ‘superior to all creatures. That 
this Word was employed to separate and divide the cle- 
ments, and to range all the parts and matter of the universe 
into form and order according to his own will. That this 
Word was begotten of God, was the Creator of the universe, 
and has a dominion and sovereignty over all the kingdoms 
of the world. In speaking of Isaac, he says, that this pa- 
triarch never departed from his duty to God, but that he 
attached himself to the Word, that Divine Mediator, which 
instructs us.in those things which are best for us, and 
came down to, and condescended to, converse with us, to 
teach us what :is most convenient and proper for us in all 
circumstancés: for, continues hé, God disdains not to be 
known to, and intimate with, such as love virtue, and sends 
his Word to support and succourthem: | 

The punishment and sufferings: of the wicked in another 
life, and the rewards and glory of. the rightcous, are ad- 
mirably described in the Book of. Wisdom; Philo speaks 
of them in as plain and distinct a’‘manner. He says, that 
the clements, the air, fire, and water, all conspire to the 
punishment of the wicked; God, by his almighty powor, 
eniploying those very things, which he designed for the be- 
nefit and use of man, as his instruments and scourges to 
punish ‘the ingratitude and wickedness of his creatures. 
He observes, spetking of Cain, that men imagine temporal 
death to be the greatest of all misfortunes, not reflecting 
upon the terrible tribunaj of the sovereign Judge which will 
succeed, with:respect to which, in the judgment of God 
himself, death may be considered only as the commence- 
ment of their misery. And what is their misery? It is to 
live, as continually dying, or rather to be dying alw ays, 
without ceasing to live: a death always renewing, and in 
some senscimmortal. For there are two sorts of death, 
the first is that of the body, which is an indifferent thing, it 
may be either good or bad; but the second is, to die with- 
out ceasing, thie ercatest and most terrible of all calamities 
and misfortunes. 
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He says, in another place, that the wicked are always 
dead, though they should chance to live even to extreme 
old age, and that the righteous, on the contrary, though dead 
and departed this life, through bodily sufferings, are really 
living, and enjoy a life permanent, and without end; and 
he instances in Nadab and Abihu, who being dead be- 
times, enjoy immortality, and a life-incorruptible ‘before 
God.* He elsewhere observes, that long life does not 
consist in a number of years, but‘in a course of goodness, 
expressions exactly agreeing with these of the Book of 
Wisdom: “ Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest; for honourable age is not that which 
standeth in lefigth of time, nor is measured by the number 
of years; but wisdom is gray hair unto men, and an un- 
spotted life is old age. That God took his beloved [Enoch] 
from the world in'the flower of his age, lest wickedness 
should alter his-understanding, or deceit beguile his soul; 
and that being made perfect in a short time, he fulfilled a 
long time, or had all the real advantages of old: age.” 
Chap. iv. 7—9. 11. 13. 

What the writer of the Book of Wisdom says of idolatry 
and idolaters in the thirteenth chaptcr, is so like what we 
find in Philo in the beginning of his treatisc, De Monarch. 
that onc perceives plainly that they had both the same sen- 
timents, and did not copy the one from the other. They 
both shew the folly and mistake of those who deified the 
stars, instead of exalting their hearts, and paying their de- 
votions to Him, who is the great creator and ruler over 
them. In his piece upon the Decalogue, there is a passage 
entirely agreeable to that of Wisdom, xv. 15. where the 
ridiculousness of those pretended deities is exposed, which 
neither have the use of eyes to see, nor noses to draw breath, 
nor ears to hear; nor fingers of hands to handle ; and as for 
their feet they are slow to go. There is no end of multiply- 
ing instances of the agreement between Philo. and the Book 
of Wisdom ; but these that we have produced, may be sufli- 
cient to shew the conformity of their sentiments. 

Let us now examine the facts mentioned by the author 
of the Book of Wisdom, which seem to differ from the 
account of Moses. Philo, speaking of Joseph, says, that 
he was made viceroy, or, to speak more properly, king, of 
Egypt. And in the description of the plagues of that 
country, he says, that in the parts beyond Memphis there 
is no rain, nor do they know what winter is. But at 
the command of Moses, nature changed her appearance, 
and the air assumed new qualities, and thunder, lightnings, 
hail, and rain, were as dreadfully and sensibly felt there, as 
in other regions. And what was very particular, the water 


* Calmet here translates Philo literally; the passage referred to is in his trestiso, 
de Profugis. Of pctv isgitcs Natal xal *ABi it, tsa Cacwrw amcbvicxcves, Smriig Cais 
Agbapray avrinararrarripesvot Cioy, xal ded rou yevogetvou mpic Tayi roy peTanordpctvos 
ig’ a> ra cupsBora Tig adbapriag atta, +b, TH itEALUTHTAY byxmioy Kupiouv, TouTio TW ECn- 
cay, It is sorprising, that Philo should produce these two persons as an inalance 
of rewarded piety, who died by the immediate jadgment of God, by an extraordinary 
visitation from hesven, for offering atrange fire before the Lord, (Lev.x. 1.) Had they 


died instantly, whea they had the honoar to be ealled apto God, and to havea sight, 


of him, and to eat and drink in his presenee, when he appesred oo Mount Sinai, 
* (Exod. xxiv. 9—11.) they might have been thought to have died in God’s embraces, 
as some of the rsbbios have asserted of Moses. This mistake seems to erise from 
his allegoriesi maaner of iaterpretation. When the text says, they died before the 
Lord, he renders, ifnras, thoogh the phrase basa quite differeot meaning in that 
place. (See Patr, in Ley. x.) Philo hss the same thought in lib. Qois Rerum Di- 
vin. Eleres. : 


did not extinguish the fire in the lightning, nor the fire melt 
and dissolve the hail: a reflection, which the author of the 
Book of Wisdom likewise makes i in several parts of that 


work. 


Philo remarks, that, during the darkness in eset: which 
lasted three days, no fire could be kindled there, the thick- 
ness of the fog extinguishing it immediately; which is 
agrecable to our author's account. With respect to manna, 
the expressions of both are very much alike. According 
to Philo, it is a nourishment produced without the labour 
of man, sent purposely from heaven, and, in a figurative 
sense, is the wisdom of God, his word, or commandment; 
which is very like what Moses says, on this occasion, That 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, (Deut. viii. 3.) 
He explains in an allegorical manner the vestments of the 
high-pricst, and, like our author, supposes them to he sym- 
bolical of the universe ; that the habit in general represents 
the whole world, and each particular answers to, and ex- 
presses, the several principal parts of it.. The long robe of 
an azure colour, is an emblem of the air; the pomegranates 
at the bottom represent the water; the ornaments, or flowers, 
denote the earth; and the bells, the harmony which is in 
the several parts of it, from whence the union of the system - 
proceeds. The Hebrew text speaks only of thé pomegra- 
nates and bells, but Philo follows the LX X. who seem 
Exod. xxviii. 33. to mention flowers. All this is agreeable 
to, and an explanation of, what our author says in fewer 
words, That in the long garment was the whole world, 
(xviii. 24.) - 

One thing is very observable, that Philo doth not copy 
the very words of the Book of Wisdom, as he would have 
done, if he had designed to quote or usc it, as the work of 
another writer. He follows in general the same method, 
the same sentiments, the same thoughts, but in different 
terms; as when one and the same author expresses himself 
upon particular points in different works. From this very 
great likeness and conformity of opinions, many of the 
ancients have concluded.Philo to be the author of the 
Book of Wisdom. 

Tho difference of the style of Philo, and that of the Book 
of Wisdom, is one of the strongest arguments against his 
being the vial author; but the ancients, who were as good 
judges'as the moderns upon this head, it is manifest, laid 
no great stress upon the difference of style, since it did not 
hinder them from ascribing.this book notwithstanding to 
Philo. And in spite of the diversity of style, onc may ob- 
serve in several parts of this book the pompous turns of 
Philo, his exuberance in epithets, and his rich vein dis- 
played by many lively and pathetic descriptions. But as 
he wrote it under the borrowed name of Solomon, he might 
disguise his style a little, and appear more sententious in 
this book, than in his other works: this probably is the. 
true reason of the difference of style, it proceeds from the 
matter and subject itself. For let the same person write 
an oration, lessons of morality, an epistle, or a poem, will 
not a great variety of style necessarily arise from these 
different characters, though they are all penned, and — 
eced from one and the same author? 

Though the book we are speaking of affords but few 
hints whereby to form a judgment of the time and place in 


which it was wrote; yet, as glimmering as the light is, it 
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may he woficient ta give ne some idea of hoth, The author 
lived ijnnn idalutrous country, and mow prolubly in Vygypt, 
since DpoW nM cecnsons he invelghe ugaliat the idleuloue 
Ideluiry of the Veypllans, which conwinted in puying nda- 
nition to water, firewerpenta, and other beasts the moat 
Nightfall und misehievous, MMe lived nt a tine when the 
Jews had a great aversion to Idalatrys he apenkea of its 
origin, nnd (hit one pause of Iwas the grief of a tender 
purernt torn deceised child, which al length terminated in 
poying Divine honaurs ta hin, Chis remark ia mare wpe 
plientle to vyypt Khon nny other country, upon econ of 
(at great respect whieh the Mgeypiiond wre remarkable for 
pnylog to thelr donds wid becnosy iin cerioin Ohl bale 
nid Ouirin, He fret deition of this country, had he sovne 
relgnty of Myypt, wnd the former appointed Diving honours 
fo the body of her doconsed huahund, tn wpenks lhawinn 
of the dows being held jn subjection, aid persequled wider 
none Idolotrone princes) which agrees very well with the 
finew ol Phila, when the dows auffered grently, both induden 
nid in Vyeypt, from the Jtonon enperors, thelr depniios, 
nnd even fhe propla themselves, 

hi wrote Matter the denth of fesua Chriat, who contd 
nobhe onknown to him, ia net improtahie Hit he bad 
bin in view, when he dexeribes the just man, wn veviled, 
persecuted, wid mt length put to denths nnd Mit aeodag thie 
hoglining wd first easyn of Chilatonity, and the rlragles 
whith necompanied the first prenehing of tha gospel, be 
faretald the nppronehing ruin of idolauy, tn hue, Uving 
Wider jdolutrons und erned emperors, It in prokubla he 
Wh direet hin Iistrnetlona to tem mider the person of 
Kolowen, mid the more effectually to excente his design, 
purposely dinguised lis style to give hia work mw grenter nly 
OP iiiiquily, wad to ndd the more weight to it, And iimay 
he queaioned, whether it would have heen even safe for him 
mt Hal thine, in the very henrt af Alexwndrin, to hive ade 
dremed whouk in Greck to princes, whoreln idolatry ba 
condoned Inapch wo hold wid apen monvery dot by Gone 
Keating huge’ and writigs, woder the Oelitions name of 
Holwmon, ho nveided all danger, 

When Mt, Jerane (elle ne (hit seine of the nnelents nae 
ened this book i While the dew, he moont, ne doubt, 
Philo of Mesnndrin, fay nt dint dine ne other af the name 
wid hiown, And ne the nicients, whom he ellos, are the 
Ait it negate ue whem the ehareh wltrituted this work 
Hi, thelr judgnient ought a he of gren weight; and so 
Winch the moro, oa, aloed Hot tine, no one haa heen We 
Higned In puniioular ag (he ondowhted author of i, Svuthe 
Mf this notire wre Keneriiiy the nore corti, He nearer 
hey approveh to the foutodn head) now in the tin of 
Nowe nnelote whom AL derane mentions, Hie tradition 
wit have heen very fresh, nnd Homlglt linve heen wre: 
delved notion dn the ehoreh, even from the times af he 
Wponiled) (he grant commendations whlel the melents give 
a Philo, shew the Iigh Idea they hid of hiemertt, Wo 
hive hefire mentioned, that Mudehios, Mt derome, and 
olbors, hellaved hin to liye been a Chriatan, the former 
WanOiiA that he wie perfretly nequalited with afl that re 
Intod to the daviiie dnd the Inwa of bis nneesioras he tx. 
fale hie wloquence, (in loftiness of bia thoughts nod sent 
Menta, Hie oxoet nnderdondiog of the Nenptive, aod his 
mp eatons of (la sored hooks, And if St Jerome, Var 
Hohe, nod others, Who have drawn op the eatilogue of 
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Mhille’s works, have not liserted the Book af Wisdom in 
ho namber, He reason wan, citer What eliee thaty tine Vt 
line heen quedionod, or, Hint bemg received hy the gone- 
rally of churches na an ineplred hoak, MW was net proper 
in range it among the works of a dewleh author, 

Thin is what nny he plausibly veged in favaur af Philo, 
hut thin alone will not he sufficient ta induce us to aserthe 
thin work to him, there will always be wn livinelile argu. 
montio the contnry, viz. hia religion, Philo died in Ju 
dajnm many yours after the denth of Chrints nod if he was 
acquainted wilh the tothe of the gospel, he line not done 
hit justices, av given thi honenr ta MW, which he ought 
in not therefore protinhle that the Holy Bpiiit should speak 
by Ihe mouth of such a person, nor that the church ehonld 
adapt, or receive, na hn juapired hook, the work of wn te 
converted Jew, "This reason, It must be eantessed, is of 
no force nguinst those whe do not laok npan the Book af 
Wisdom os canonical, Bal thers are other reasons which 
bhidey us from mcribing tiie hook to Philos 1, The differ 
enenofatyle, 2, Tho silence of the micienta, na Kasebios, 
Mt, Jerome hinsell, Mhotins, Suldas, nnd others, who have 
not placed this hook nmong Hose of Philo, 1, ’'Vhe paaangen 
of tile hook quoted Inthe gospels, and the opiates written 
either hefare Philo conld write this work, or novery little 
Hin afi, Shere rennalos then only jo his favour tradition, 
wid fhe Wot indilerently supported, und w conformity of 
Homtinenta, which Ia not ao peentluy to Phijo, bat the ke 
mony be found lo dob, Proverba, lato, Heclesiatioas, and 
ln the Hooke or Macentees, In these wa ineet wilh, Whee 
wine, the punishments of Ha wleked utter Ube Ife, mind the 
futira rewnds ond hippliess of the righteous; one fide 
Wisden represented there as coeteral with God, nnd the 
Word, un Almighty, Onnisclont, Creator, Preserver, os lie 
strucHng, punishing, rowardlug, These natlons were eatie 
nian wt thi dine among the dows, and who ean he certain 
Whi Philo himself did not tuke these fram the hoaks we 
have jut quetod 4 

Onyon hing nothing cortala about the wuthor of this hook, 
no mare than the other fathers whieh follow hha, All 
then Hint ean he concluded fram what wo hive auld is, hat 
hilo was muniinntly of the same principles with the ate 
Khar af ida book, had the sane rethed, ond inost of bis 
HonGinonias (hat he wrote invigypt, nod le not very anclent, 
since da dndlaputahte that he tived after the version af the 
Noventy, Two should attempt to riekon up the differences 
ehweey the Hook of Wisdom mid Philo, a very consider 
bhle nuinher, peshops, might be produced, the formar sow 
down len mantis ne the ordinary Hine forthe birth af chile 
dven, (ho latter only seven, waserting, Mat children barn 
utter (hit Hine, suppose dn the eighth month, are not conte 
manly longelived, av hor to he happy, Vidilo alae ditlors 
from (he muthor of he Hook of Wisdom lio what ho sys of 
(he crention af won, tnd hie Vheness nnd posemhlines at 
Gad, Ageording ta the liter, min wes orented nthe aim. 
Hide ond jnnge of God, dnnnartal wid innoeent, hia hady 
formed ant atthe earth, aud will return to earth again, ie 
lie dowd will Hhowise fo God nflor death, from whon it orl. 
gladly proceeded) Philo makes the rasemblanee between 
God nud mon to consletin the soul, whieh God thingedl 
croned In the hogholiy, and sled with nolinatlons for its 
willie hid happloosdsa, but ndda, af the some thie, Wie he 
ovlled vv angels to naaiet ot the foroation af toon, whe 
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were the authors of those bad dispositions olservalle in 
him; which Indudes (hit dangerous apinian of two differ: 
ont Independent prinelples, whieh the Manichees nia 
wird abused ba so airange bh Anes 

Grotius is of oplotan, hat iho Hook of Wisdom Is tho 
work of w dew, whe wrole it in Hebrew afer the thie of 
Padras, and before the pantif—iente af tha bigh-priast Sinan, 
and that for this renaen it le placed before the haok of ee 
Closlnstions, St was trinslated, ns he says, lilo Creek by 
come Christan wuthor, who wuiderstood that language well 
enough, bat look great libertios jo his translation, without 
coming hhuself to the words of tis original, and ayen 
nided some strabes nid sentiments taken fran Christhuity, 
Hienen, he says, it procends, that the universal judgment is 
faken notice of therm, the happiicss of the righteous, nnd 
the punishment of the wicked, in a manner more distnol 
and eleuy than wo observe generally bn the boaks of the 
anelent Helrows, 

These nro the sentiments of Grotlus, bit there ts scnrce 
any purt of this hypothesis bot wants proof, Ff Ia mere 
yimaeework to pretend that thin hook wie originally wrote 
in Heliew, neither Jews, nor anelent Christin writers, 
have either seen or known it in that jangunge, Wt was 


really wrotw in it, would the Jows ever hive suffered ito 


be Jou? ornare there any footstaps of Hebraisms, nod a 
farciyn constrnetion, discoverable in the Greek ranalation 
Those Christan sentiments which Grotius thonght ta he 
folated lite bt hy the translator, wre (a be fonnd in he books 
of Macealees, and in Vhilo, nod same of them even ja 
Minto, Che two former, as iikewise Veclewlnaienns, spenk 
very clearly of the av Hog bapplness of the just, nnd 
the clerial punishments nppalnted forthe wicked, Ari we 
therefore permitted to say, that Ihese houks fikewhaa haye 
heen corrupted by Christians, whe baye artfilly conveyed 
thelr ronxins and eentiments into them? What ndiaratibe 
deseription af the just roan, chap, i, aleted and lartared 
with a vanlety of wretchedness, do wo not meet with It in 
ihe writings of Vialo, lib, i, de Rep? from whence Cheera 
and Beneca both manifestly tock i, Tis well known how 
the mmgient Grerks, aod even the Jewish writers, were ile 
tached to the dectring of thal philosopher, and why talytt 
not thie writer (hink 1 proper fo preserve, nad even Cnt 
secre, UCN w fine thought, nnd put it in ie fall fight and 
heanty in tiie Divine work, and hereby got troth wt Nherty, 
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nod give ia freer elrentation, whieh beforn was, wa ibwore, 
v prisoner, nnd canned to the heathen withigst Dows 
HOON, Poot bined sometines barrow the (hoagie, wut 
aven the wards, of profane authors 4 

Cornellin th bapide hellaves, that the Book of Wisden 
win wrote in Greek hy a dowlsh wuthor, wftey the return 
from tho Bulryloniah eoptivity, and about the tine af Phos 
lomy Philadelphia, He oven suspoets (hat itinight he one ol 
tho hovanty Interpreters that wrote U fur the uae of Mint hing, 
fhe book belng enleniated, wa fins heen hefora obwerved, 
for the jostrneiion af princess fay Arintena relites, that 
Philndelphis proposed to svery one of these interpreters 
sone question concerning the good goverment of lid doe 
minions, We wdds, Hint the opinion whieh nsoriben (ils 
hook to Philo, might ensily hive ablained by the following 
aguivoons) fermas Ralomon hid two names, Rolonion nud 
dadidinh, the last of which signitios he friend af Gail, wid 
In Greek Philo or Udita signifies a frlond / wid the ibe 
hing, when they quale While, give him the name af dedi 
dinhs ond so poople have boon Jed into nw mintnks (a inne 
gine Philo the Jew waa meant, when Rolomon only was ine 
londed wader his other name, 

Hot these are conjectures without any cartain pronf, We 
WI Ingennaualy nohnowledge. hit this motler ia daublonn, 
nd that the nuthor of tha Hook of Wisdom is uncertain 
Wid mniknown, bubit is nevertheless ennanient and Divine, 
since it contains In it all that js necessary to deserve thud 
ios iW nhonnds with useful nnd solld Inetroctlons, and 
palnia dese Christ and his sufferings lan henventy iin 
ner, and the truths recorded jn it are as conifortobile to (he 
good nnd righteous, ns Mey nro drendfal tu He wieked and 
ihe sinners nnd besides, Ihe church das received und nee 
kuowledged if, as sncred and cnnonjcal, 

Hin wertain Wat the nuthortived nfler the heventy, since 
he elton thelr loxtoven when thay dopurt trom the Heliew, 
Jin wrote ala time when nlagaries were much in vague, 
Wad appews do have rend the writhngs of the philosophers 
mid Greek poets, Vrom these elrewmstances wo are of 
opinion, that this anther eannal he very mnclent, Te neenn 
ho De Inter finn the writer of Veclesiaationn, wham we haya 
iixed to the Himes of Plolomy Vpipbanes in Keypl, nnd Ate 
Hachns Kpiphones in Byrins nnd, if this he so, ow muthar 
whonid live lived under the goverment of the Mies 
Cid een, 
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CHAP. I. 


ARGUMENT. 

As the title of this book is Wisdom, the author very pro- 
perly opens it with the recommendation of righteous- 
ness, which is a principal part of it; a virtue necessary 
to be observed by all, but more particularly by the rulers 
and judges of the carth, this being the chief end of their 
appointment, the pursuit of this end their great duty, 
and the attainment of it their true glory. He then pro- 
ceeds to shew in general the necessity of right sentiments 
of God, and the folly of. mistrusting, and murmuring 
against, his providence ; that as he is the searcher of all 
hearts, no disguise or hypocrisy can impose upon him, 
nor be concealed from him; that wickedness first brought 
death into the world, which God unwillingly inflicts upon 
men, who were originally designed for a blessed state of 
immortality. 


Ver. 1.Love righteousness, ye that be judges of the 
earth.| We find the like command given to Joshua, when 
God appointed him to succeed Moses in the. government 
of his people: The book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein: for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and 
then thou shalt have good success ; (Josh. i. 8.) where the 
marginal reading, thou shalt do wisely, taken from the He- 
brew, -and confirmed by the LX X. seems far preferable. 
The same direction is given, Psal.ii. 10, 11. Be wise now, 
O ye kings ; be instructed, ye that are judges of the earth: 
serve the Lord with fear, &c. The philosopher assigns two 


reasons why magistrates should be particularly careful to - 


give public testimony of their goodness— because the 
people will be less jealous of suffering an injury from 
such whom they believe to be righteous, and will be less 
disposed to attempt an injury against such of whom they 
entertain the highest opinion.” (Politic. lib. v. cap. 11.) 
And it is no improbable conjecture, that one reason why 
rulers are called godsin Scripture (Psal. ]xxxii.6.) is, that 
they ought to imitate the Deity in the perfection of good- 
ness. But besides this common acceptation of judges of 
the earth, which indeed is most natural, there is another 
sense suggested by Messieurs du Port-Royal, Les saints 
expliquent ces paroles comme estant dites a tous les fidel- 
les, who, according to some of the fathers, will be ap- 
pointed judges of the earth: and indeed St. Austin thus 
interprets the very words of this author, of KolvovTec THY YiV, 
(see Comment. on Psal. ii.) from the Christian doctrine, 
probably, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Know ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world? rov xécpov xpwovor; hence, 6 xpiri¢ ric 


oixouuévync, became the style ofa great saint, and is yet used 
as the standing title of the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
perhaps of other eastern patriarchs. ‘That this construc- 
tion might be intended here seems probable, because the 
author of this book uses-the same oxpression in the same 
sense, iii. 8. where, speaking professedly of the saints, or 
the best of men, he says, xprvovsiv éSvn Kat Koarhoovar Aawy. 
Upon which words Grotius and other commentators scru- 
ple not to refer to Matt. xix. 28.and Apoc. ii. 26. and other 
places where the judgment of the world by the saints is 
mentioned. Both these passages in this writer may easily 
be accounted for, if there was any foundation for Grotius’s 
observation in the introduction to his notes, viz. that the 
translator of this book was a Christian, -‘‘ qui Christiana 
quadam commodis locis addidit.” If that great man had 
given any proof of his remark, then indeed these passages 
might be more justly suspected, and esteemed instances of 
the truth of his observation. 

Think of the Lord with a good heart.| Ppovijcare rept rov 
Kupfouv év ayaSdérnr. Our translators, because it follows 
immediately, xat év amAdrnre xagdtac Snrhoare abrov, have 
considered ayaOdérnc, as well as amAdrnc, as relating to the 
heart. But, according to Grotius, sentite de Domino in 
bonitate, is a Hebraism for bene sentite (which is the sense 
of Calmet and the rest of the commentators of Coverdale’s 
and the Geneva Bibles), think of God justly and worthily, 
i.e. have right sentiments of his goodness, power (which 
the Arabic version understands in particular), and his other 
attributes: consider what God is, and what ye yourselves 
are; what great things he hath done for you, and what un- 
worthy returns ye have made him. This certainly is the 
better construction (if the Hebraism may be depended 
upon), and comprehends more than our translation of the 
place. This instruction is very properly inserted in the 
entrance of this work, becanse a right opinion concerning 
God is the basis and foundation of all virtue and goodness. 
Thus Origen, Baow yao olva cat Epatwua Tas Tov apeTov 
eivat riv Goudcovaay Oe SdEav te kat thor’ (Cont. Marcion. 
p. 2.) For the better God is understood, with the more ra- 
tional religion will he be worshipped, and with a homage 
more agrecable to his nature, free from any mixture of super- 
stition or idolatry. 

Anil in simplicity of heart, seek him.] t.e. With sincerity 
and singleness of heart, as Coverdale renders, in opposi- 
tion to double-mindedness, which the Scripture so fre- 
quently condemns, and the Hebrew well expresses by a 
heart and a heart, divided as it were betwixt God and 
the world; and thus St. Bernard seems to understand if. 
“‘ Seck not any thing (says he) more than God, or so much 
as God, because he is above every thing; seek not any 
thing with God, or next unto him, because he alone is sufli- 
cient for every thing.” (De Div. Serm. 37.) A person of 
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such a temper is elegantly called by the son of Sirach, A 
sinner that goeth two ways, Eeelus. ii. 12. 
Ver. 2. He will be found of them that tempt him not.] 


Though it is certain that tempting God, is used in Seripture | 


not only for presumption and too mueh confidence, but 
also for too little confidence, or diffidence and distrust, 
whieh latter is the sense that Grotius and Calmet take it 
in; yet for what reason it should be so taken here (espe- 
cially as the following words express this very thing, viz. 
that he sheweth himself to those that do not distrust him), 
is not easy to eoneeive: unless we will make a.difierence 
in the degrees of distrust expressed by wepafovow and 
artorovoty, as there seems to be in the degrees of diseovery 
God makes of himself, expressed by etpioxera: and tugavi- 
Zerar* or else interpret amisrovow of ineredulity or slowness 
of belief, which is the proper meaning of the word. But 
the most natural construction of the whole verse is given 
by Messieurs du Port-Royal, who interpret tempting God, 
of every instanee of hypoerisy and disguise, On ne cherche 
point Dieu avec un ceeur simple: this is so agreeable to the 
amddrng xapdiac beforementioned, as well as to all the fol- 
lowing verses, that it claims the preference. And then, as 
it is another proper effeet of the simplicity of the heart, to 
be as free from suspicions and distrust, as it is from eraft 
or pretence, pm amorovcr, rendered and understood as in our 
translation, follows most aptly and naturally. 

Ver. 3. For froward thoughts.) =xodot Aoy:cpol. TKo- 
Awe properly is tortuosus, flexuosus, and when applied to 
thoughts, must denote crafty, captious, intriguing, subtle, 
prevaricating, and every thing whieh is the reverse of 
ardovc.’ I doubt therefore of the propriety of rendering it 
by froward, whieh denotes rather perverseness or obsti- 
nacy, as our translators render the word, Prov. xvii. 20. 
from another sense of oxoArdc, viz. crooked, hard to be re- 
duced toa right line. But this sense of wiliness or dissi- 
roulation perfeetly agrees with the context, for it is said, 
to separate from God; i. e. God is not to be found by a 
hypocrite; and the reason follows in the fifth verse. 

And his power when it is tried, reproveth the unwise.| This 
is variously apprehended by the commentators. Clarius 
would have it, That the approved virtue of good men renders 
them the fittest toreprove the ungodly. Badwell says, Pro- 
nomen ejus adjunxi ut ad Deum referatur. So have our 
translators inserted it; though his should have been in 
italic letters, because not in the.original. Castalio, the 
same in sense: so also Grotius understands it, and ex- 
pounds it, That there is sufficient experience of the power of 
God to confute all those who deny his providence. But how 
does this suit with the context? I think Messicurs du 
Port-Royal preserve the connexion much better, Et lors 
que les hommes veulent tenter sa puissance (tempt him by 
their hypocrisy, as above, or, as they explain it here in 
their notes, en feignant.le chercher au meme tems qu’on le 
deshonore) elle les convainc de folie ; i. e. as they explain it, 
God punishies their folly by giving them up to their own 
unruly affections. The sense of the whole third verse 
seems to be to this effect : Guileful thoughts set us ata dis- 
tance from God and his truth; he is too great and power- 
ful a being to be treated with art or craft; and when men 
presume to treat him so, “‘reealcitrat undique tutus” (as IIo- 
race said of Augustus), they are sure to suffer for their folly. 
This sense is confirmed by the words immediately following. 

YOL. ly. 
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Ver. 4. For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter.) 
Ele xaxdrexvoy Yuxnv. » Here again is meant the crafty, de- 
signing, evil-plotting soul,and not merely the malicious soul, 
as our translators have rendered. And thus Badwell un- 
derstands xaxdrexvoc, Anima que malun molitur et mache- 
natur. St. Gregory has a just and apposite observation, 
‘Deus de supernis mysteriis illorum mentes radio suz vi- 
sitationis illuminat, quos nulla umbra duplicitatis obscu- 
rat.” (De Cur. Pastor. p. 3.) The Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions understand it, of a soul polluted with many sins. And 
indeed it must be confessed, in favour of this interpretatien, 
that. all sin, espeeially long continued in, indisposes the 
soul for the reception of Divine wisdom, and renders it an 
incapable subject of Divine grace; whereas holiness com- 
poses our natures into sueha regular temper, as is of all 


others the most fit to reeeive religious impressions, and to 


proeure us the presence and aid of God’s grace. This 
sense has some countenance from what follows. 

‘Nor dwell in the body that is subject unto sin.] Not 
barely subject, or liable unto sin; that cannot be the mean- 
ing, for this all persons who live in the midst of tempta- 
tions must be in danger of committing; but the sense is, 
Divine wisdom will not dwell in sueh who are bound, or 
subjeeted, under the dominion of sin: and so the Vulgate ' 
renders, Nec habitabit in corpore subdito peccatis ; and Co- 
verdale’s version has it, Nor dwell in the body that ts sub- 
dued unto sin, or rather in bondage, as a debtor, unto 
sin; for so xaraxotoc, which is a forensic term, properly 
signifies. What the Jews observe of the spirit of pro- 
pheey, that it dwells-not with sadness, is true of Divine 
wisdom, that it dwells not with wiekedness, 7. e. in a soul 
subject or enslaved to vieious and irregular passions. And 


“so Jong as men allow themselves in any known sin, suffer 


any vice wilfully to remain in them unsubdued, so long 
they deprive themselves of the presence or inhabitation of 
this heavenly guest. 

Ver. 5. For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit. ] 
The Jews apply the name of spirit to several habits of the 
soul; thus we meet with the spirit of meekness, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel] and 
might, &e. (Isa. ii. 2.) and here the spirit of discipline. 
But I think, with Calmet, it would be better rendered, The 
holy spirit of instruction will flee deceit, that being a more 
proper word than discipline, which our translators use ; 
for the context requires that precise sense, and discipline 
has a general and more lax sense in our language; some 
manuseripts aceordingly read, ayrov mvedpua codiac, which 
confirms this. Seneca has a very remarkable passage 
among his Epistles to this purpose: “Sacer inest in nobis 
spiritus, bonorum malorumque eustos et observator; ct 
quemadmedum nos illum traetamus, ita etillenos.” There 
is a holy spirit residing in us, who watches and observes both 
good and bad men, and will treat us after the same manner 
that we treat him. Nor is the reason whieh is assigned 
for the residenee and abode of a demon, or good genius, 
with Socrates, after a very extraordinary manner, less 
worthy of notiee: ‘‘Do not wonder (says Maximus Tyrius) 
that sueh a spirit should dwell with Socrates, whose purity 
of body, goodness of soul, devotion towards God, and in- 
tegrity to man, rendered him worthy of sueh a friend,” 
(Dissert. 26.) 

. And remove from thoughis that are without understand- 
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ing, and will not abide when unrighteousness cometh in.) 
Probably the true reading here of the original is awd Aoyie- 
piwy aovyStrwy, and not aouvérwy, as all tho printed copies 
have it. For the context plainly shews, and even the sen- 
tence immediately foregoing, that not silly or weak thoughts, 
but guileful intentions, and deceitful practices, are to be 
understood. What is here said of the spirit of instruction, 
with respect to artifice and dissimulation, is no less true of 
those holy spirits who are the appointed guardians of man- 


kind, with respect to unrighteousness in general; for those . 


who, with much tender concern and affectionate hopes, mi- 
nister to man’s salvation, are forced with regret to leave 
the care and habitation of the profligate and irreclaimable, 
and with sorrow cry out to one another, as the angels did in 
the Jewish temple, when through many profanations it was 
no loncer fit for their charge, perafalvwpev tvrevPev, Let us 
depart hence. (Joseph. de Bell. Judaic. lib. vii.) And it is 
very observable, that when the wickedness of the old world 
was arrived to its height, God pronounces, ov uy Karapévy 
TO TvEvUa jLoV év TOILE avSodroic, (Gen. vi. 3.) My Spirit shall 
not always continue in such men; the sense of which pas- 
sage our version expresses imperfectly by striving with 
men. (See John xiv. 23.) 

Ver. 6. For wisdom is a loving spirit.]| i. e. A hearty well- 
wisher to, and promoter of, the good of mankind, and in 
particular a lover of their souls. But howis the punishing 
a blasphemer, an instance of the great love and philan- 
thropy of this spirit? It seems rather a proof of its seve- 
rity, than kindness and good-nature. The answer and true 
sense is, that though wisdom be such akind and merciful 
spirit, yet her regard to justice is such, that she will not 
acquit the blasphemer; and se St. Austin (De Mendacio, 
cap. 16.) explains it. These may be supposed the words, 
and as it were soliloquy, of a wicked man, comforting him- 
self in the midst of his evil courses against danger, because 
Divine wisdom is a loving and compassionate spirit. And 
then the words immediately follewing will contain the an- 
swer to this vain subterfuge and weak pretence, viz. that 
notwithstanding the affectionate tenderness of this spirit, 
whichis confessed on all hands, and displayed every where, 
yet cannot she act so inconsistently and unsuitably to her 
holy nature, as to excuse the blasphemer. And thus the 
Syriac version understands it, Amicus est quidem hominum 
spiritus sapientia, at non justificat impium. And Junius, 
after having stated the objection, answers it in like manner, 
ITumanis quidem est, fateor; sed tamen non propterea in- 
justus est, qui hominis blasphemt maledicta empune abire st- 
nat. (See Comment. in loc.) 

And will not acquit a blasphemer of his words.| Or, as the 
literal rendering of the Greek is, Hold him guiltless with re- 
spect to his lips. Such whese mouths are full of cursing, 
decett, and fraud, and under whose tonque ts ungodliness and 
vanity, who dare be outrageous against God, or deceitful 
and injurious to their neighbour, shall be answerable for 
what is net conformable to truth and sincerity. Al] false- 
hood and deceit in general, either open or concealed, and 
whatsoever proceeds from the heart or the lips that may do 
hurt, is not only detestable to this Divine Spirit, but will 
be punished severely by it. This in the book of Proverbs 
is called a froward mouth, which the Vulgar Latin translates 
somctimes a mouth with two tongues. 

For Godi is wrtness of his reins, and a true beholder of his 
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heart, and a hearer of his tongue.| The sentiment here is 

like that in king David's fine charge to Solomon: And thou, 

Solomon my son, know thou the Géd of thy father, and serve 

him with a perfect heart, and with a willing. mind, for the 

Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imagt- 

nations of the thoughts, (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) God’s judg- 
ment alone therefore is infallible as to men’s rea] goodness 

and inward dispositions ; for whereas men judge of their 
neighbour’s heart by his words or actions, which are often 

deceitful, God, on the contrary, judges of men’s words and 

actions as he sees their heart, and knows their reins. But. 
the observation in this place relates not so much to God’s 

infinite knowledge in general, as to his discovery of guile 

and deceit in particular. 

Ver. 7. For the Spirit of the Lord filleth the worlid.] i. e. 
Is infinite and immense, is not bounded by any place or 
space, but spreads himself to all places that we can cither 
see or imagine, and infinitely beyond; so that we cannot 
say, He is here, and net there ; Thus far he reaches, and no 
farther. St. Gregory describes God, ‘‘ intra omnia non in- 
clusus, extra omnia non exclusus, supra omnia non elatus, 
infra omnia non depressus:” (lib. ii. Moral.) Or, to speak 
in the language of the old philosopher, he is a being, whose 
centre ts every where, and his circumference no where. But 
nothing can equal what Ged says of himself, Am Ia God 
at hand, and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself én 
secret places that I shall not see him? Do not I fill hea- 
ven and earth? saith the Lord. (Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. sce 
also Psal. cxxxix. 7.) 

And that which containeth all things, hath knowledge of 
the voice.] Some manuscripts read 6 cuvvéywyv, which pro- 
bably is the true reading. (See Calmet and St. Austin in 
Speculo, and Orig. in Epist. ad Rom. cap. 9. lib. vii.) Thus 


-the Syriac and Arabic versions expound it, the former 


rendering, Elle qui tenet omnia, scienter habet vocem tpsius ; 
and the latter, Et qui creaturas omnes amplectitur, possidet 
nolitiam vocis. Coverdale’s version is to the same purpose, 
And the same that upholdeth all things, hath knowledge also 
of the voice. But the rendering of the Vulgate here is very 
faulty, and even ungrammatical: as the fermer sentence 
respected God’s omnipresence, this takes in his infinite 
knowledge, which extends itself to, and takes cognizance 
of, what passes every where. With respect to our words, 
that of the Psalmist is mest full, Lo, there is not a word . 
in my tongue, but thou, O Lord, knowest it altogether: 
(Psal. cxxxix. 3.) with respect te our actions, that of the 
prophet Samuel, The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed ; 1 Sam. ii. 3. where the reading 
of the LXX. is very observable, Ozd¢ yvworog Kipioc, i. @. 
the Lord is a God of knowledges, which as Bishop Pearson 
expresses it, are so plural, or rather infinite, that of his 
understanding there is no number, tig cuvéaewe adrov ovdk torw 
aoudc. (See the LXX. in Psal. cxlvii. 5.) 

Ver. 9, And the sound of his words shall come unto the 
Lord, for the manifestation of his wicked deeds.] The mar- 
ginal reading here seems preferable, For the reproving of 
his wicked deeds, Coverdale’s version is to the same effect, 
The report of his words shall come unto God, so that his 
wickedness shall be punished; to which agrees the rendering 
in the Geneva Bible, The sound of his words shall come 
unto God for the correction of his iniquities. And the 
Syriac and Arabic versions are to the same purpose. And 
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in this sense even our translators themselves have used 
2Aéyxw, the very verse before, which they seem here to have 
forgot. 

Ver. 10. For the ear of jealousy heareth all things.] 7. e. 
God’s jealous ear overhears every thing; especially com- 
plaints against the dispensations of his providence cannot 
be kept secret from him, who is jealous of his own honour. 
The Arabic version therefore of this passage is very just, 
Ob zeli causam res omnes: audit: hence his name Deus Ze- 
lotes. There is no metaphor more frequent in the prophets, 
than to represent sin as spiritual adultery; jealousy, there- 
fore, in a, religious sense, mearis God’s quick sense and 
keen resentment of his injured honour, that, like a suspi- 
cious and abused husband, he is ever inquisitive and 
watchful, always listening to, and actuated by, every re- 
port and whisper, so that nothing can be concealed from, 
or pass unobserved by, him, that reflects the least dis- 
honour upon his judgments or proceedings. 

And. the noise of murmurings is not hid.] Murmurings 
here may cither respect God, or man; with respect to God, 
the sense is, that he will listen to, and remember, all hard 
and ungodly speeches against him, that he will punish the 
secret complaints or open insults ‘of such who dare to find 
fault with the wise methods of his providence, or, from any 
scemingly unequal dispensations of it, call his justice or 
goodness in question. By murmurings with regard to men, 
we may understand, that detraction, though a covert me- 
thod of evil speaking, and generally conveyed by way of 
whisper, and under the seal of secrecy, yet shall neither be 
- undiscovered or unpunished. And in this latter sense 
St.Austin understands this passage, (De Mendacio, cap.16.) 
and is pleased with the contrast of the expression, viz. 
“« The noise of murmurings ; which, though imagined to be 
secret, and the slander of them conveyed privately, and as 
it were instilled into the car, yet are as well-known (says 
he) to God, as if they were spoken aloud, or proclaimed 
with the voice of a trumpet.” , 

Ver. 11. Therefore beware of murmuring, which is unpro- 
fitable.) i.e. Is very mischievous and hurtful. This figure 
of speech, called litotes or metosts, when less is said than 
is meant, is frequent both in sacred and profane writings. 
Thus Prov. xx. 23. the wise man saith, A false balance is 
not good; i.e. very bad, and hateful to God. Thus idols 
are called vain things, which cannot profit; i.e. things which 
occasion much mischief. And the most shameful vices are 
called things which are not convenient, Rom. ii. 28. (See 
also Gen. xxxiv. 7.) Nor are examples of this kind of 
speaking wanting in Cicero, Livy, Longinns, and the best 
writers. Thus Virgil calls the great tyrant Busiris, illau- 
datus; and the Stygian lake, inamabilis; though by this 
negative of praisc, he intended to express a great abhor- 
rence.of them. (See more instances in Martyn’s Notes on 
the Georgics, lib. iii, p. 210.) 

And refrain your tongue from backbiting, for there is no 
word so secret that shall go for nought ; and the mouth that 
belieth slayeth the soul.) We cannot better. or more truly 
interpret this verse, than of those reasonings which are 
contained in the five first verses of the next chapter; nor 
can it be so consistently understood any other way; for 


in the verses referred to, we have all the particulars in-- 


serted in this, viz. the yoyyvoutc dvw¢erijec, the caraAdadid 
yAwoons, Not backbiting, as our version hath it, but such 
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representations of our mortal state, as are false and in- 
jurious to God the Creator—the ¢@iyya AaSpaiov, in the 
strictest sense, explained by elrov év éauroig Aoyioapevor— 
and ov xevov, on account of its pernicious consequences— 
and, lastly, the oréua karaevdduevov, which literally slayeth 
the soul, by filling it with such vile principles as bring it 
to destruction... From hence the connexion, between this 
and the next chapter, is both visible and necessary ; nor 
can we account for this verse so well in any other light, 
None of the commentators have attended to this, and 
therefore they expound this verse, either of lying strictly 
so called, or of slander in general; but if we understand 
it of slandering, with the marginal reading and the Geneva 
Bible, we must confine it rather to a particular branch of 
it, viz. the speaking evil of God, good men, or sacred 
things. St. Bernard’s observation, that slander is like a 
serpent, that at the same time kills several persons, is very 
just and applicable here; for a-slanderer, that takes a 
wicked pleasure in ridiculing or discrediting things sacred, 
ruins himself at length by his libertine notions and false 
principles; he shoots-his arrows against heaven, which 
are sure to fall on his own head; he poisons the persons 
that listen to him with consent and pleasure, and so draws 
them after him into the same ruin; and he wounds religion, 


_and consequently God through its sides, by the scandal 


and groundless suspicions which he impotently endeavours 
to fasten upon it. 

Ver. 12. Seek not death in the error of your life: and 
pull not upon yourselves destruction with the works of your 
hands.| The original words: ZnAovre, and, émiorwacSe, inti- 
mate, that wicked men labour to be miserable; that they 
offer a sort of violence to themselves when they commit 
sin; and thereby oblige God, unwillingly, and, as it were, 
with reluctance, to inflict death on them: .Salvian ex- 
presses this in most remarkably strong terms; ‘‘ God 
(saith he) is loath to punish men, but they themselves, exi- 
gunt et extorquent ut perirent, vim ctiam faciunt—manus 
inferunt pictati divine, et omni peccatorum scelere, quasi 
omni telorum genere, misericordiam Dei expugnant.” (De 
Gubern. Dei, lib. i.) As death and destruction proceed 
thus from the corrupt abuse of men’s own natural power 
and liherty of will, we hence sec the origin of evil.—I ob- 
served of the former verse, that it was best explained by a 
reference to the beginning of the next chapter; so the like 
reference to it is equally proper and necessary in this, for 
much the same order of sentiments will be found in the 
cautions here given: Seek not death »\t.e. court it not; 
év rAavy Cwic, Which error of life is explained in ver. 6—9. 
of the next chapter: ‘and the following verses there, viz. 


‘10—12. that express a degree of wickedness which amounts 


to a covenant or compact with death, are here cautioned 
against, by pull net upon yourselves destruction ; for éio- 


. wav 6AMpov is as much above ZnAovv Sévarov, as acts of 


violence, crucity, and injustice, are above voluptuousness 
in the climax of a bad life. | 

Ver. 13..For God made not death.] i.e. He designed 
not originally the entrance of death into the world. Man, 
whom God at first made an image of his own eternity, in 
his state of innocence had the pleasing prospect of .im- 
mortality; and ifhe had continued upright, his obedience 
would have been crowned withit. Bishop Bull hath a most. 
excellent discourse upon the state of man before the fall; 
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it is his opinion there, that “ this never-ending life of hap- 
piness, promised to our first parents if they had continucd 
obedient, and grown up to perfection under that economy 
wherein they were placed, would not have been continued 
in the earthly Paradise, but only have commenced there, 
and been perpetuated in a higher state; and after such a 
trial of their obedience, as should seem sufficient to the 
Divine wisdom, they should have been translated from 
earth to heaven.” (Bull’s Opera Posth. vol. iv. disc. 5.) 

Neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living.) 
God does not sport himself, liko a merciless tyrant, with 
the lives of his creatures, but is tender of their welfare, 
ever disposed to do them good, and ready to communicate 
happiness to them, if their own obstinacy and evil beha- 
viour do not obstructit. And therefore if, notwithstanding 
these gracious intentions of God in their favour, men do 
finally perish, their miscarriage must be ascribed to their 
own perverse wills, and sinful abuse of their liberty. And 
thus God declares expressly in Hosea xiii.9. O Israel, 
thy destructionis from thyself; i.e. God is not the cause of 
any evil, cither of sin or punishment; but thy sin, whereby 
thou destroyest thyself, and thy misery, which is the con- 
sequence of it, are both of thy own procuring. (Sec Lowth 
in loc. and Ezek. xxxiii: 11.) Some of the fathers, viz. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, &c. have a pretty ob- 
servation, and which is very pertinent to the passage be- 
fore us, upon Matt. xxv. 41. Depart from me, ye, cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
They observe, 1. That the punishment of the wicked is not 
said here to be prepared from the beginning of the world, 
as the blessing is, lest it should be thought that God de- 
signed man’s punishment before he sinned. 2. That Christ 
saith, Come, ye blessed of my Father, but not, Go, ye cursed 
of my Father ; because God is the author and procurer of 
men’s happiness, but man is the only author of his own 
misery. 3. That punishment is mentioned as designed 
originally not for man, but for the devil and his angels. (See 
Dr. Whitby in loc.) 

Ver. 14. For he created ail things that they might have 
their being.| 2. e. God croated the world and all things in it 
for perpetual duration; and that, under the direction of 
his overruling providence, they might always continue in 
being; and particularly he designed this favour for man- 
kind, whom at first he created to be immortal, (ii. 23.) 
This is the sense of the Syriac version, which renders, 
Et in ipsa mundi origine vitam expertem mortis veneno. 

And the generations of the world:were healthful.] All 
things which God made in their several kinds were very 
good, and designed for the usc and bencfit of man, and 
were originally appointed to be serviceable to him; there 
were naturally no hurtful or noxious qualities in the ele- 
ments, till sin altercd the. constitution of things; but sin 
having. made a breach in the world, a sad train of evils 
entered with it; for the world being made for man, and the 
place of his residence, it hath felt the effect of God’s dis- 
pleasure to increase his punishment. And since the curse 
consequentupon the fall, faminc, pestilence, deluges, wild 
beasts, diseases, pains, sicknesses, have been in their turns 
his scourges and destroyers, as if universal nature was 
armcd against him. Or the meaning may be in particular, 
that all men (Nationes orbis terrarum, as the Vulgate reads, 
and Coverdale’s translation follows) were created originally 
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pure and healthful, both as to soul and body, in the person 
of Adam, the common root from whence they sprung; and 
that there was no natural contagioll, or hereditary taint, to 
draw him to disobedience, and, in consequence of that, to 
destruction; exterminium, as the Vulgate expresses it, al- 
luding probably to Adam’s banishment out of Paradise. 
Had Adam indeed continued innocent, he then, among 
many other great privileges, had transmitted downwards, 
by way of natural gencration or descent, a healthful and 
blessed temper of body: but our great protoplast and ro- 
presentative falling, besides the rectitude of his mind, he 
lost also that blessed constitution of body, which would 
have been so great a privilege to his offspring. 

And there is no poison of destruction in them.| Pappyaxoy 
oréSpov. ‘The Greeks often use @dppaxov in a good sense; 
thus we read in Homer, 


’ Paopaxa ToAAG piv 2odAa peprypéva, TOAAG Ct Avypd. 


And therefore éAé0pou is very properly here added; as in 
Virgil’s Gcorgics we meet with malum virus, where malum 
is not to be looked upon as a superfluous epithet, because 
virus is used in a good as well as a bad sense; as in Sta- 
tius particularly. And that venenum itself docs not always 
signify something destructive fo life, see Virgil’s cighth 
Eclogue, and Martyn on lib. i. Georg. p. 29. St. Austin 
observes, that briers and thorns were not of the original 
product of the earth, much less poisonous plants and 
herbs; and that none of these had grown upon the face of 
it but for man’s disobedience. (De genes. cont. Manich. 
lib. i. cap.13. and St. Basil, Hexaém. hom. 5.) Accordingly 
the LX X. render, Cursed be the ground for thy sake, by 
imixaTdparoe 1 yi} ev OIC Epyorc gov, 7. é. in or by thy works of 
sin. And Aquila and Theodotion render in like manner. 
But here it may be asked, How can this observation of our 
author be truc, if in the natural world there are confcssedly 
poisonous plants and drugs ; andif what some good writers 
maintain be just, with respect to the moral world, viz. 
that the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil was 
for its specifical quality of a poisonous nature both to the 
soul and body; and that the first man’s nature was tainted 
by tasting or cating of it? Or how can it be justly said, 
that God did not create death, since he did create that poi- 
sonous fruit, by which the human nature was so deadly 
poisoned? Forthe solution of this difficulty, see the 
learned Dr. Jackson’s Works, tom. iii. p. 29. 

Nor the kingdom of death upon the earth.] Nor would 
death have had any power, much less sovereignty over the 
earth, who now reigns absolute in it, hath made it her place 
of residence, and even fixed her palace in it. For in the 
original it is not’ BaoAcia, but Bacidnov, which means not 
kingdom or dominion, but rather court or palace. Coverdale 
renders goov BactXeov, the kingdom of hell, intimating, that 
the devil’s power was usurped, and his sovereignty of 
man’s own erection. Calmct renders, Le roi des enfers 
n’ avoit pas son palais sur la terre. = 

Ver. 15. For righteousness is immortal.] If this verse 
was included in a parenthesis; the sense of the context 
would be better connected and more perfect; and I have 
the pleasure to observe, that Coverdale’s translation doth 
so include it: the meaning seems to be, that obedience 


-would not only have made man immortal, and translated 


him from an earthly to a heavenly paradisc,.but, as the 
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verb is in the present tense, it may intimate farther, that 
righteousness continued in, would have raised man to an 
unchangeable state of goodness, and his innocence have 
been crowned with everlasting perseverance: as the an- 
gels, who continued in their, duty when the rest revolted, 
are finally established in their integrity and felicity. 

Ver. 16. But ungodly men with their works and words 
called it to them: for when they thought to have it*their 
friend, they consumed to nought, and made a covenant with 
it, because they are worthy to take part with it.] We meet 
with the like phrase, of making a covenant with death, Isa. 
xxviii. 14, 15. and upon the like occasion. I shal] tran- 
scribe it at large, because it will give great light to this 
passage: Because ye have said, We have made a covenant 
with death, and with hell are we at agreement ; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, tt shall not come unto 
us: for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood 
have we hid ourselves; therefore thus saith the Lord, Your 
covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agree- 
ment with hell shall not stand; when the overflowing scourge 
shall. pass through, then ye shall be trodden down by tt. 
This passage of Isaiah is certainly alluded to and imitated 
by our author in this verse. But the words in the original, 
and in our version, are so perplexed and obscure, that it 
will be very difficult, I had almost said impossible, to give 
any translation of this verse, and many others in this book, 
that shall answer truly to the letter, and yet be free from 
obscurity. The words, as they now stand, are certainly 
intricate and confused, and seem by some accident to have 
suffered a transposition. Was I at liberty to attempt mend- 
ing the obscurity of this verse, it should be by 9 transposi- 
tion too of the Greek words, by altering the place only of 
lraxnoav cat, thus: Pfrov ipynoduevor adrov cuvSixny Eevro 
mpoc avror, kal éraxngav, Sri dE, Ke. 1. e. They called( death ) 
to them, and looking upon it as their friend, they made a 
covenant with if; and consumed away, because they de- 
served to share init. But though this easy transposition 
would make the construction very clear, yet I dare not 
warrant it without plainer authority from manuscripts or 
ancient versions. Let us then see what construction may 
be put upon this verse, as the present reading is, by at- 
tending closcly to the context; and from what gocs before 
in the eleventh and twelfth verses, and what follows after 
in the whole second chapter, we may in general make this 
observation, that there scems here to be an intended cli- 
max, to shew the progress of wicked men’s attachment to 
death, like that in Psal. i. 1. to shew their progress in ini- 
quity; they first call or invite death to them, next. they 
hold it, or treat it as a friend; and.lastly, they enter into 
covenant or strict union with it. And this progress seems 
to be represented and explained at large in the next chap- 
ter: the first step is in their reasonings about death, con- 
tained in the first five verses, wherein they put it in a false 
but the most favourable light to themselves that it is capa- 
ble of: the next step is a debauched life, founded on the 
foregoing false principles, and recommended in the next 
four.verses; this is, entering into socicty or friendship 
with death; and the consequence of it is, they consume 
and waste away, and shorten their lives, which is repre- 
sented by iraxnoav. The last step is marked out, ver. 10. 
by their resolving upon acts of flagrant injustice and mali- 
cious wickedness; which is as it were entering into covenant 
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with death, and makes their attachment to it inseparable, 
viz. they die for ever. But this will appear moro fully, 
when we explain the particulars of the next chapter. I 
shall observe here, once for all, that we are not to imagine 


‘this book to be only a collection of confused discourses or 


independent sentences; for, from the little sketch here 
given, and the argument of the several chapters, to every 
attentive reader a regular method will appear plain and 
observable. =~ 


CHAP. II. 


. ARGUMENT. . 

The author having represented in the former chapter the 
original of sin and death, as too sadly exemplified in our 
first parents, proceeds to shew the contagious effects 
and terrible consequences of sin upon their posterity. 
For this purpose he introduces some libertines reasoning 
(if it may be so called) in their loose way, in favour of 
their darling opinions, “That life is short and uncertain, 
and therefore its sensual gratifications to be pursued with 
eagerness, and without delay; that there is no real dis- 
tinction between good and evil, and therefore all acts of 
oppression and injustice, such as may best suit men’s con- 
venience and interest, are allowable and commendable; 
that the soul is naturally mortal, and is annihilated with 
the body; that there is no future state, nor any account 
to be given hereafter of men’s wicked and evil courses 
in this life:”. these poisonous principles are represented 
from the beginning to ver. 21. of this chapter ; and though 
set out to the best advantage, are not intended to coun- 
tenance men in bad notions of religion, in false opinions 
of God, and wrong sentiments of the soul; but are only 
opinions introduced with an intention to confute them: 
and therefore, in the very entrance of this chapter, the 
author, to prevent any possible mistake as to his inten- 
tion and meaning, pronounces such notions and conclu- 
sions to be not right, ver. 1. and at the end of this, and 
in the three following chapters, confutes them at large, 
determines in favour of virtue and goodness, and shews 

- the certainty of their reward. 


Ver. 1. Ovr life is short and tedious.] I think the word 
tedious, which is used by the old English translations, 
improper here; it occurs very rarcly in the sense of our 
version, refers more generally to time, and rather implies a 
long duration of it: so that short and tedious seem wrong 
coupled together ; it would have been better rendered, and 
with less ambiguity, short and painful, and so the original 
indeed reads, dAlyoc Kat Aumnode 6 Bloc jysyv, and is con- 
firmed by the Syriac and Arabic versions. The expression 
here is like that of Jacob’s, Few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been, (Gen. xlvii. 9.) and that.of Job, 
Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble, (xiv. 1.) allowing only for the difference of the 
speakers. 
In the death of man there is no remedy.] There is no pre- 
vention of, or remedy against, mortality. Death is the por- 
tion of every man, though the particular time is uncertain, 
according to that of Job, His days are determined ; the num- 
ber of his months are with thee; thou hast appointed his 
bounds that he cannot pass ; (xiv. 5.) But ncither docs our 
author, nor this passage of Job, countenance that notion of 
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the predestinarians, That every particular man’s time of 
life is so absolutely circumscribed, and so strictly and pe- 
remptorily assigned him by God, that nothing can shorten 
or lengthen it beyond such predetermined bounds: for 
though all things, even the number of our months, are al- 
lowed to be foreknown by God, yet does it not from hence, 
nor from any passage of Scripture, appear, that he has eres 
determined the precise and particular time of any person’s 
death by any absolute decree: for if every man’s time of 
life is unconditionally fixed, to what purposes serve the 
promises of long life to good and pious persons, whicre 
God sees it best for them; or the many threats of a short 
one to the ungodly and the wicked? Or why does the wise 
son of Sirach say, that there is a time when there ts success in 
the hands of the physician, or that they should pray unto the 
Lord, that he would prosper that which they give for ease 
and remedy to prolong life? (Ecclus. xxxviii. 13, 14.) For 
vain is the help of art, and even prayer itself must be sup- 
posed fruitless, where the case is unalterable, and the doom 
irrevocable. The Vulgate renders, In fine hominis non est 
refrigerium, from a corrupted copy probably, which read 
tavlic, from iatvoua, refrigeror, letitia perfundor, instead 
of tacic, the true reading. Coverdale’s translation follows 
this mistake. 

Neither was there any man known to have returned from 
the grave.| Both the observation and inference of these 
vain reasoners are false; for that persons have returned from 
the grave,appears from several instances under the Old 
Testament; 1 Kings xvii. 22. 2 Kings iy. 35. xiii. 21. Nor 
docs it follow, if there were no instances of persons return- 
ing from thence, that the dead altogether cease to be, or 
that there is no future life after this, as such libertines would 
gladly infer. (See Anacreon, Ode 59. who has many 
thoughts and expressions like the loose and jovial ones in 
this chapter.) 

Ver. 2. We were born at all adventure.] i.e. We came 
into the world by chance, without any appointment or 
direction of Providence: and as we came from nothing 
(Vulgate reads, Ex nihilo nati sumus, which Coverdale fol- 
lows),so upon our deaths shall we return to nothing again. 
This language is very natural and agreeable to the persons 
here introduced speaking, viz. materialists and infidels. 

And a little sparkin the moving of our heart.) According 
to the notions of these false reasoners, the soul was nothing 
else but a little fire about the heart, the smoke of which was 
perceivable by our respiration, and the sparks of it by our 
words: that when this fire was extinguished, as they ima- 
gined it was by death, the body was reduced to embers or 
~‘ashes, and the soul vanished into air. In like manner the 
atheistical philosophers, who made atoms the principles of 
all things, thought the soul to consist of some little brisk 
ficry spirits, which kept:in for awhile, but were afterward 
extinguished by death. Hence we find them using the si- 
miles of air, fire, or smoke, with respect to the soul. The 
Latin also and the Hebrew, it is well known, express both 
spirit and wind by the same word: and from this agreement 
only in name, some, for want of better arguments, have 
been so weak as to infer, that they agree likewise in nature, 
and at last mix together. The true reading of the original, 
and which occurs in all the copies, and is followed by the 
oriental and most ancient English translations,-is 6 Adyo¢ 
omwvOnp; the Vulgate also, with Junius, render it in like 
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manner by sermo. Our translators, it is certain, made use 
ofa corrupted copy, which read dAtyoc oxwOje, and have 
given the sense accordingly. If there was any authority 
for this reading, or just reason fer its preference (see Fla- 
min. Nobil. in loc. ap. Polygl. though it seems to be owing 
only te affinity of sound), I should choose to read the whole 
thus, kat dAtyor omvOijp éklunoe xapdiacg ior; i.e. a little 
spark of fire moves, or hath put our hearts in motion. 

Ver. 4. Our name shall be forgotten in time.} When we 
are dead, our names will not live long after us, but our me- 
morial shall perish with us; our actions will not be remem- 
bered in the next generation, much less in future ages: so 
that as to the shame or infamy arising from them, we are 
quite unconcerned and indifferent as to what posterity may 
think orsay of them. As there is a commendable ambi- 
tion in good men to be remembered with honour hereafter, 
which is a spur to virtuous and laudable actions; so a care- 
lJessness as to the present or future opinion of mankind is 
an encouragement to wickedness, and a certain sign of a 
profligate and abandoned mind. 

Our life shall be dispersed as a mist, that is driven avay 
with the beams of the sun, and overcome with the heat 
thereof.| BapuvOsioa id Sepudrnroc avtrov, Made heavy with 
heat; and so Vulg. @ calore illius aggravata—both very 
improper. Overcome with heat, according to our version, 
is not agreeable to the Greek; and oppressed with heat, as 
in the margin, is no better. Big with heat has no better 
pretence to be allowed, because in the sentence immedi- 
ately foregoing mention is made of dispersion by the rays 
of the sun. If I might indulge conjecture, I would, to avoid 
these difficulties, read here papavOcioa bd Seopdrnrog, 1. €. 
wasted away with the heat thereof. Sophocles applies the 
same word to time, rav@’ 6 péyac xpdvoc papatve re cal pAé- 
ye. (See Ajax Flagell.) 

Ver. 5. For our time is avery shadow that passeth away.| 
The comparison of life to a cloud, anda shadow, is almest 
every where to be met with; but Mr. Norris has set this 
latter resemblance in the best, and as it were a new light ; 
as that ‘‘ our state here is partly life and partly death, as 
the other is partly light and partly darkness—that, like a 
shadow, wherever it passes, it leaves no track behind it— 
that it seems to be something, when indced it is nothing— 
that it is always altering, and ends on a sudden; and when 
at its full height and prime, is often nearest to its declen- 
sion, as a Shadow ts to disappear when at full length.” (Mis- 
cellanies, p.178.) Hence Pindar calls men épfucoo, peo- 
ple for a day; and upon account of the shortness and un- 
certainty of life, the ancient patriarchs, though their span 
was much longer than ours, thought it hardly. worth while 
to build houses, but contented themselves to sojourn and 
grow gray in tents. 

For it 1s fast sealed, so that no man cometh again.] The 
Arabic version runs; Est enim res obsignata (scil.. mors 
nostra) quam nemo revocaverit. The comparison here is 
taken from the ancient custom of sealing the grave or se- 
pulchre, and rolling a great stone to the mouth of it, to make 
it the more secure and undisturbed. (See Dan. vi. 17. 
Matt. xxvii. 66.) Pausanias has a thought which very 
much resembles this, Zye 6 WAotrwy KAtiv, Kat Adyovow. in’ 
avr tov KaAotmevov Ardny KexAdioSat rd tov TlAobrwrog, cat 
we traveacev ovdeic avfic 2 avrod, i. ec. Pluto has a key, and 
with it, as they say, he locks up the place commonly called 
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Hades, and from thence no man returns; lib. vy. cap. 20, 
(See Apoc.i. 18.) Holy Job has the like sentiment upon 
death, (vii. 9, 10.) As the cloud ts consumed and vanishes 
away, so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no 
more; he shall return no more to his house, neither shall his 
place know him any more. Where it is very observable, 
that the LXX. express this impossibility of returning by 
three strong negatives following one another, oto ov pH 
eriotpely, repeated twice in the same verse. 

Ver. 6. Let ws speedily use the creatures like as in youth. ] 
i.e. Whilst the good things or creatures are in their prime ; 
or, rather, Whilst we ourselves are Vigorous and young, 
which .is the séase’ of the Syriac and Arabic versions; 
youth being the season for the high relish of pleasure, for 
checring the heart and gratifying the senses: for every aged 
person may say with Barzillai, Can I discern between good 
and evil? Can I taste what I eat, or what I drink? Can I 
hear any more the voice of singing-men and singing-women? 
(2 Sam. xix. 35.) There is also a third sense of these words, 
viz. Let us live as if we were young again; which Grotius 
prefers, and seems countenanced by the reading of the 
Alexandrian manuscript. 


' Ver. 7. Let no flower of the spring pass by us.| Flowers. 


have always been esteemed symbols or emblems of joy, 
and in the revellings of debauchees they were usually 
crowned with them; and so peculiar are they to times of 
public festivity and rejoicing, that they are looked upon as 
incompatible with mourning. The spring seems more par- 
ticularly to he mentioned, because it is the chief season of 
flowers. But some copies, instead of tapoc, read avSo¢ 
-aépoc, Which Junius prefers: but if this reason be admitted, 
I would not with him understand it barely of fine weather, 
jucundus aer, but rather, Let no fragrant breath of air, 
arising from the wine or ointments, just before mentioned, 
pass by or escape us. Oivoc avbocutac, vinum odoratum et 
fragrans (see Hesychius, in voce), was not unusual in such 
meetings. 

Ver. 8. Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before they 
be withered.] It.is certain, that not only the guests at the 
feasts of the ancients, but the rooms, were strewed with 
flowers, and the waiters, and even the drinking-bowls, 
crowned with them. Roses are mentioned here in parti- 
cular, because the rose is reckoned to be tpwrog guroév, the 
plant of love, and was accordingly consecrated to Venus; 
and rose-buds are symbols of youth, and of the spring, and 
from their soon withering, the properest emblems of the 
shortness of life, and the fleeting nature of its pleasures. 
(See Anacreon, Od. 5. de Rosa, and Od. 53.) 

Ver. 9. This is our portion, and our lot is this.) Co- 
verdale’s version is more explicit, For that is our porcion, 
else get we nothing. This is the language of Epicurus’s 
scholars, the sum of whose ethics was, ‘* Dux vite dia 
voluptas.” Life, in the opinion of such libertines, is bare 
existence without their sinful pleasures: and it is ob- 
servable, that in Plautus, Catullus, and Martial, and such 
writers, vivere is generally taken for a merry life, as Ziv is 
sometimes among the Greeks; and in this sense we are to 
understand that old inscriptions “‘ Amici, dum vivimus, vi- 
vamus.” ‘Those that are persuaded that the soul is abso- 
lutely mortal, their conclusion must be that of tliese sen- 
sualists: such persons act agreeably to their own princi- 
ples, if they pursuc every thing that their appetites are in- 
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clined to, be it pleasure or profit. Such maxims, and a 
conduct suitable to them, may be expected from persons 
who had no views beyond the grave. And therefore the 


‘Epicureans endeavoured to eflace the belief of another life 


out of men’s minds, as well knowing that men could never 
arrive to an undisturbed sensuality, whilst any notions of 
futurity checked them in the commission of their crimes. 

Accordingly, ‘‘ Metus ille foras praeceps Acherontis agen- 
dus.” (Lueret. lib. iii.) 

Ver. 11. Let our strength be the law of justice.] The as- 
sertion here, that right is founded in might, is a very old opi- 
nion, as old probably as Nimrod, but long since confuted 
by the wisest men and -soberest philosophers: “ Falsum 
est (says St. Austin) quod a quibusdam non recte sentien- — 
tibus dici solet, id esse jus, quod ei, qui plus potest, utile 


est.” (De Civit. Dei, lib. xix.) Upon which, Ludov. Vives 


remarks, that this false and dangerous opinion is confuted 

by Plato, lib.i.de Repub. Hobbes in vain endeavoured to- 
revive this notion, so injurious in its consequences to the 

property, and destructive of the peace and comfort, of 
mankind. 

Ver. 12. Let us lie in wait for the righteous, because he is 
not for our turn.] i.e. Let us lurk privily for the innocent 
without a cause, as it is expressed, Prov. i. 11. where there 
is the like consultation of the wicked. It is no wonder that 
atheists and unbelievers, and persons of such vile and li- 
bertine principles, should encourage one another in wicked- 
hess, and in attempting the most outrageous acts of vio- 
lence and injustice, in the manner here represented, espe- 
clally against such as are most likely to cross or contradict 
their pleasures, and to reprove them in the sinful use of 
them. Such a kind monitor is not for the turn of the 
wicked, he is rather étoypnoroc, as the original has it, 7. e. 
officious, troublesome, and disagreeable to them. St. Cy- 
prian, who quotes this passage of-our author's, reads ac- 
cordingly insuavis, lib. ii. cont. Judecos; and so does St. 
Austin, lib. xvii. cap. 20. de Civit. Dei. There is exactly 
the same expression, and upon the same occasion, in Isaiah 
iii. 10. according to the version of the LXX. dfowpev 
rov Olkatov, rt Obcypnoroc yiv éort, from which this seems 
to be taken; and it is the more probable, because, in the 
Greek text of Barnabas, where this passage of the Book of 
Wisdom is cited, the reading is, dhowpev rdv Sfearov, and not 
évedpebowpev, as in the common editions. ° 

Ver. 14. He was made to reprove our thoughts.) "Eyévero 
Hyuiv cic EXeyxov éEvvowy nuwyv. Our version seems here nei- 
ther just nor proper; the meaning is, He is a reprover of 
our schemes and designs. The Arabic rendersit, Consilia 


nostra; and the Syriac, Est nobis objurgator cogitationum 


nostrarum. ‘Thus I would understand éyévero, and not in 
the sense of our translation. 

Ver.15. He is grievous unto us even to behold »for his life 
ts not like other men’s.] The very sight of. him is uneasy 
and disagreeable to us: for the presence of a good man is 
a check to the proceedings of the wicked; and his virtuous 


example, and singular goodness, is a living reproof which 


they do not relish in their sight. Hence the many attempts 
and combinations of ungodly men against the life of the 
righteous, so frequent to be met with in sacred and profane 
history. Thus Joseph’s virtue was an cye-sore to his bre- 
thren, and therefore they conspired his destruction. Thus 
David, for his superior excellence and uncommon menit, 
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was persecuted by Saul. Hence St. Peter observes of the 
wicked, that it is their custom to speak evil of, and abuse, 
such as run not with them to the same excess of riot, (1 Pet. 
iy. 4.) And St. John asks this question, Wherefore did 
Cain, who was of that wicked one, slay his brother? and re- 
turns for answer, Because his own works were evil, and his 
brother's righteous, (1 John iv.12.) The like may be ob- 
served of the primitive martyrs and confessors, who were 
persecuted, afflicted, tormented, because, instead of coun- 
tenancing fashionable and popular vices, they choso rather 
to reprove and rebuke them. ‘Tacitus assigns this as the 
cause of the death of Thraseas Petus, ‘‘ That Nero could 
not bear even the sight of that senator, who was of so un- 
blemished a character, that his life was as it were animated 
virtue itself.” (Annal. lib. xvi.) 

Ver. 16. We are esteemed of him as counterfeits.) Our 
version scems here faulty, for such abandoned persons as 
are here described would not be at the pains to act under 


the disguise of piety, or assume the mask of religion: the: 


incaning is, that he esteems us like dross, or as an impure 
and filthy mixture; which sense is confirmed by the very 
next sentence, and so tho original word means, and the 
Syriac and Arabic versions understand it. The Vulgate 
reads nugaces, 7.e. we are looked upon by him as persons 
that pursue trifles (for such do all the pleasures of the 
world appear to atruly humble and good spirit); but this 
term seems too soft and favourable for pcrsons of such bad 
morals and wicked principles. | 

Ver. 18. For if the just man be the Son of God, he will 
help him, and deliver him from the hand of his enemies.] 
Thus the primitive martyrs were insulted, and treated in the 
like opprobrious manner, wov 6 Ozb¢ abrov, Kat th abrode 
Wunsev 4 Spnoxela; iv kat wed rig Eavrov eidovro Wuyxiic. (Eu- 
seb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap.1.) The expressions from 
ver. 16. to 21. of this chapter, very much resemble those of 
the Psalmist, Psal. xxii.8. He trusted in God that he would 
deliver him, let him deliver him now, ci 3ée abrdv, if he 
loveth him, Compare likewise Matt. xxvii. 43. where the 
taunt and irony used by the Jews, by way of insult, to our 
Saviour, then expiring on the cross, very much resemble the 
manner of expression here. And, indced, St. Austin thus 
understands and expounds our author, and says, that in 
this and the following verses, there is a plain prophecy of 
Christ's passion, and that the unrighteous here mentioned 
are his wicked murderers. (De Civit. Dei, lib. xvii. cap. 20.) 
St. Ambrose, St. Cyprian, and many others of the fathers, 
assert the like; but Lactantius is most express, and presses 
the Jews home with this testimony, which he says is so 
full and particular in describing the wicked counsels against 
him, that this author may seem almost to have been present, 
(lib. iv.) But Iam not so sanguine as to imagine or as- 
sert, that there is any direct prophecy of our blessed Sa- 
viour’s sufferings in these verses, which would be doing 
too much honour to this author, and the times in which he 
wrote; yet I think, by way of accommodation, they are ap- 
plicable to our Saviour, who in Scripture is called the just 
one, by way of cminence, and in a very particular and ap- 
propriate manner calls God his Father. 

Ver. 20. Let us condemn him with a shameful death, for 
by his own saying he shall be respected.) i.e. Hf his own 
word may be depended upon, God will have respect unto 
him, teraz avrov émioxomy é Adywy avrov, there shall be a vi- 
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sitation or interposition of God in his favour, probably 
by bringing him from the dust of death again. The ex- 
pression here very much resembles that of J oseph’s bre- 
thren, Gen. xxxvii: 20. Come now, and let us slay him, and 
we shall sce what will become of his dreams. (Sec also Jer. 
Xviii. 18.) It is a severe irony, and a sneering sarcasm 
upon the hopes of the just man, not unlike that of the 
heathens upon the ashes of the primitive Christians, who 
gloried in the hopes of a resurrection: their persecutors 
pleased themselves with reducing the dead bodies of the 
several martyrs into atoms, with scattering them in the air, 
or throwing them into rivers, and then scoflingly said, Let 
us now see whether they can rise again, or whether ther 
God can heip them, and deliver them out of our hands. 
(Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1.) 

Ver. 21. For their own wickedness hath blinded them.] 
See the like sentiment, iv. 12. St. Chrysostom observes, 
‘‘ That sin doth so blind the senses of sinners, that sceing 
not the ways of falsehood and error, they run headlong into 
them: nor could any errors ever have prevailed over man, 
if sin had not made the way; for first a man is blinded by 
his sins, and then drawn away and seduced; for error 
(saith he) begeticth not sin, but sins beget and bring forth 
error.” (Homil. 19. in Matt. vii.) But still it is no less 
true, on the other hand, that error, especially in funda- 
mental principles, produces generally wicked practices. St. 
Austin accordingly observes, that the different degrees, 
and as it were gradations of licentiousness, are very justly 
described in this chapter: “ That men first efface all im- 
pressions of a Deity, then deny the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state; that immorality is the certain conse- 
quence of such infidelity ; that debauchery and intemper- 
ance is their resort in particular, as being the most effec- 
tual remedy to drown thought; and that when men are once 
heated, they easily proceed, through excess, to oppression, 
cruelty, and murder.” (In Psal. lii.) 

Ver. 23. For God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity.] God not only created 
man iz’ a@@apcta, free from corruption, but made him 
eixdva Tie idtae i8idrnroe, which is a very strong expression, 
to denote a peculiar resemblance of the Deity; and accord- 
ingly the Arabic interpreters render, Fecitque tllum imaginem 
peculiarem ; and the Syriac, Ad imaginem idee sue. Onur 
translators undoubtedly read, atd:drnroc, which properly 
signifies eternity; and this Dr. Grabe has inserted in the 
text, estecming it probably the best reading. 

Ver. 24. Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world.] The devil, jealous at the future happiness de- 
signed for man, resolved to tempt him to disobedience, that 
he might deprive him of the blessing of immortality, and 
reduce him to the same forlorn condition with himself and 
his apostate brethren. St. Chrysostom makes the samo ob- 
servation upon the devil, 8rz obdtv zap’ hwy HouKnuévoe, ov 
rynbévra tov avOowrov, evOiwe iBdoxavev abrov Toig ayavoic. 
(Homil. 25. de Diabolo Tentat.) That though man had 
given the devil no occasion of offence, yet when he saw the 
honour designed him, he immediately envied him the favour. — 
(Sce also Euseb. Prep. Evangel. lib. vii.) St. Austin ob- 
serves, “ That death began at the same time with the 
transgression; and that neither age nor pain could have 
touched our first parents, so long as they held the privilege 
of cating of the tree of life; but afterward their bodies, 
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even in a natural way, contracted the seeds of diseases and 
death.” (De Genes. lib. ii.) And thus. the Apostolical 
Constitutions, dbo édof eto, &e. ‘6 Duz sunt vie, vite una; 


mortis altera, illee autem nullam habent inter se convenien- - 


tiam. Naturale quidem est vitz iter, adscitum autem iter 
mortis, quod non ex voluntate Dei extitit, verum ex insi- 
diis adversarii.” _ (Constit. lib. vii. cap. 1.) 

And they that do hold of his side do find tt.| The Vulgate 
reads, Imitantur autem illum qui sunt ex parte allius ; and 
Coverdale’s translation renders in like. manner, And they 
that hold of his side do as he doth; and so does Fulgentius, 
de Pradestin. ad Monimun, lib. i. but the construction 
before given would be more consistent:and agreeable, and 
the relation between the two chapters more apparent, if the 
rendering here was, they tempt it (i. e. they solicit, they 
court, they draw death upon themselves), as many as are 
partakers of it; for the of rij¢ éxefvou pepidoc dvrec, and the 


of a&to rac éxelvou peoldoc etvat, (i. 16.).are the same sons of | 


perdition, those over whom is adov BaciXaoy, (i. 14.) which 
is not ef God’s appointing, but their own secking and pro- 
curing. ‘The present rendering of this place is little less 
than tautology, for te be partakers of death, is certainly 
to find it. Ishall only observe, that it appears, from the 
whole drift of these chapters, that the death, which wicked 
men call, correspond, covenant with, and at last partake: 
of, is-all along to be understood of death eternal. 
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ARGUMENT. 

In order to confute the false and dangerous principles 
maintained by the irreligious and profane scoffers in the 
foregoing chapter; in this is displayed the great happi- 
ness of the righteous, and the impotent malice of the. 
wicked against them. For though God, for wise ends 
of his providence, permits the ‘righteous sometimes to. 
he afflicted, and even to die under the severity of their 
persecutions, yet do they not totally cease to be; but as 


they die in the Lord, so they still live unto, and with, 


God, in whose hands their souls are. But the wicked, 
on the contrary, though they promise themselves great 
happiness in their sinful courses, are miserable beth 
here and hereafter. The chapter concludes with the 
praise of chastity, and the sad state and condition of 
adulterers and their children. 


Ver. 1. Tur souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God.| i. e. In the state of separation, the souls of the 
righteous that are departed, shall after death find great 
refreshment and comfort of their labours;.and being in 
God's keeping, enjoy a state of the greatest happiness and 
security. This state of the piously-deceased, the ancient 
Jcws, according te Grotius, called Paradise, or the Gar- 
den of Pleasure; where, though they enjoyed not the con- 
summate happiness which they were in expectation of 
hereafter, yet even at present, and in their intermediate 
state, they had some foretaste and anticipation of their 
future happiness; but they held none to have this pleasing 
sense, hut the rvebpara: éxalwy rereActwpévu, such as had 
their souls well purificd before they departed from their 
bodies. From this cxpression, that the soul is in God’s 
hand, we may infer, that the human soul is not only a 
VOL. IV, 
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substance distinct from the body, but that it lives after it 
in a state separate from it, and such a state as is suscepti- 
ble of happiness or misery: for why are the souls of the 
righteous here said to be deposited in the hand of God, 
but because it denotes a place of rest and safety ? where 
the departed souls shall not only live and survive, but live 
too in a. manner far different from that in which they lived 
here, where no temptation shall be able to assault, no sin 
to pollute, no affliction to discompose them. 

And there shall no torment touch them.|] Nor are such as 
die in the Lord only freed from.temptations and dangers, 
from injuries and persecutions, from diseases and death, 
and all other burdens of the flesh, but we may piously be- 


_ lieve, that more is here implied than a bare freedom from 


evils, that they are possessed of some positive degree of 
happiness ; that in particular, they have pleasing anticipa- 
tiens of their reward, and wait for it with.a holy impa- 
tience; and in the mean time are in Paradise, or in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, or some place of rest.and refreshment ap- 
pointed for them by God: but with respect to the martyrs 
in particular, who.had suffered gloriously in God’s cause; 
it was a notion very early entertained in the. primitive 
church, that these entered immediately upon a perfect 
state !of happiness and glory. Or we may understand 
this passage, of the afflictions which the nghteous may 
undergo in this life, that, though their torments be the 
most exquisite that heathen malice can invent, yet by the 
strength of their faith, and a sure dependance upon God, 

they shall overcome the reluctance of nature, and not only 
suffer with patience, but with joy and thanksgiving. Not 
that this resolution of the righteous is the effect of any 
stoical apathy, or that they havéliiof flesh, ana blood, like 
other folks, to feel the force of sufferings; but it.is the 
power of a strong faith that makes them more than con- 
querors. ‘‘‘ If the souls of the martyrs were indeed in their 
bodies when they had trial of such a variety of sufferings, 
they could never (says St. Bernard) have been able to 
have gone through them; but while their bodies Were in 
the hands of their persecutors, and mangled by them, their 
souls were in the hand of God; and the Holy Spirit, with 
which they were filled, kept them above all sense of pain, 
and rendered them quite invulnerable.” And whoever reads 
the letter from the churches of Lyons and Vienna to those 
of Asia and Phrygia, wherein the exquisite suficrings of 
the martyrs, and their invincible constancy in the most 
severe trials, are described, (see Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. i. 
cap. 1.) will acknowledge the truth of this observation, 
and at the same time.be convinced, that the history of 
their sufferings is the most complete comment upon the 
beginning of this chapter. 

Ver. 2. Inethe sight of the unwise they seemed to die.] 
This is a very happy expression, for good men rather sleep 
than die, their hope and well-grounded assurance changes 
the nature of death, and turns it intoa sleep. St. Chry- 
sostom expresses himself to the same purpose, ‘‘ Death is° 
no longer to be counted death, it is only a name; nay, 
the very name also is gone, for Christians call it not death, 
but rest and sleep,” (Homil. 29. in Genes.) Accordingly, 
in many places both of the Old and New Testament, where 
the death of good men is mentioned, it is expressed by 
sleeping. (John xi. 11. Acts vii. 60. 1 Thess. iv. 14.) 
Hence the day, on which the blessed Virgin died, is in the 
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Greek church called ‘kxolfunotc, her rest; and the places 
where the first martyrs were buricd, xoysnrjpia, or resting- 
places. 

Ver. 3. And their going from us to be utter destruction, 
but they are in’ peace.) The wicked, whovare also in tho 
former verse called the umwise (for in the book of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, wickedness and folly are sy- 
nonymous terms), imagine the righteous to be miserable, 
because, when alive, they were “mortified, as to all plea- 
sures, and when dead; extinct and annihilated, according 
to their opinion. To such vain reasoners, who had no 
notion of a life beyond this, it’ is here very justly replied, 
that the righteous are so far from being sufférers by death, 
that when dead they are in peace, and thcir happiness the 
ereatest. (Sce Job iii..17, 18.) And this the voice from 
heaven confirms, Rey. xiv. 18. Blessed are the: dead that 
die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours. Instead 
of being objects of ridicule and contempt, the character of 
the righteous is rather that beautiful contrast of St. Paul's, 
as deceivers and yet true, as dying and behold they live, as 
chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, 
(2 Cor. vi.8—10.) 

Ver.:-4. Yet is their hope full of immortality. 1 In the 
midst of their misery and afilictions, they comforted them-. 
selves with the pleasing hopes of a happy resurrection to 
a blessed state of immortality, as the seven brethren did, 
2 Macc. vii. and when, as a reward of their constancy and 
virtue, the saints shall be finally in possession of their hap- 
piness, and receive their pusdov wAhon, (2 John viii.) then 
in another and no less proper sense of these words may it 
be said, 7 Aric atvrov abavactac wAhone, their hope of tm- 
mortality is full, i. e. fulfilled and completed. 

Ver. 5. And having been a little chastised, they shall be 
greatly rewarded.) This cannot relate to the smallness or. 
lightness of the sufferings, which are above described so: 
violent, as to affect even the life of the righteous; ‘but the 


meaning seems to be, that having suffered: through the. 


malice of thcir persecutors for a small space of time, with 
respect to eternity, those afflictions which were compara- 
tively but for a moment, will work for them a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
the Hebrews having described at large, chap. xi. the suf- 
ferings of the worthies mentioned there, says, that such 
chastening (wadela, the word here used), though for the 
present it seemeth grievous, yet afterward it yieldeth the 


peaceable frutt of righteousness. to them which are exercised. 


thereby, (xii. 11.) ‘St.Gregory observes, that God permits 


the afflictions of good men, that he may draw much benefit 


from them: for this reason he permitted Jacob to be per- 
secuted by Esau, and David by Saul, that the persecutions 
they suffered, might’ be at once the exercise and crown of 
their virtue. And the reward of such suffering virtue fol- 
lows in the next sentence, that God having tried their faith 
and constancy, and found them worthy, is pleased fmally 


to: translate them to himself, to live with him, and with 


the blessed society of just men made perfect, of whom the 
world in their several ages was not worthy, to enjoy his 
beatific presence. 

Ver. 7. And in the time a if their visitation they shall 
shine.] The Vulgate, which Coverdale follows, joins this 
to the former verse, and.reads, Et in tempore erit respectus 
illorum, i. €. that God will in duce time have a respect to, 
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and reward, such saints and martyrs who fell a sacrifice 
in his service, who, like the victim in the bumt-offering, 
were consumed in the flames, and Whose souls are purified 
by their afflictions, and prepared for heaven, and made fit 
offerings for God to receive. This sense the Syriac inter- 
preters prefer. . Our version, with the Arabic, follows the 
Greek, xat tv xaipqi trroxomije avréy avadayfove:; which 
expression may be taken in two senses, either it may he 
understood of the afflictions and sufferings of the righteous 
in this life, for so émioxom} and iuépa émoxoriic otto signify 
in. the LXX. particularly, Isa. x. 3. According to this 
acceptation, the meaning of this place is, that the right- 
cous shall shine the brighter for their afflictions, and that 
God will glorify his saints in and by them. Thus God 
promises to such as set their love upon him, not only that 
he will be with them in trouble, bué that he will deliver them 
from it, and bring them to honour by it, Psal. xci. 15. We 
cannot have a more remarkable instance of the presence 
of God with his ‘servants in afflictions, than in the history 
of the three children cast into the furnace, where the text 
acquaints us, that one in the form of the Son of God, pro- 
bably an angel, conspicuous and distinguishable by his 
brightness, walked with them, and accompanied them in 
the very flames; and that this accident, and their mira- 
culous deliverance from it, was the occasion of their being 
promoted in’ the province of Babylon, (Dan. iii.) The 
sentiments of the primitive writers, upon occasion of the 
martyrs’ sufferings, are most noble and magnificent: “ A 
Christian (says Tertullian) never thinks himself so fine, 
never so illustrious, as at the stake; he is then in his 
triumphal chariot, going to heaven in state.” (Apol. pro 
Christianis.) Nor is what Eusebius writes less observ- 
able: ‘ That it was a most charming sight, to behold the 
martyrs in prison, to sec how their misery became them, 
how they adorned their fetters, and looked as captivating 
in their chains, as a bride ini all her glory upon the day 
of marriage.” (Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1.)° Or we may 
understand this passage in another sense, viz. That the 
righteous shall shine with glorified bodies, tv tmioxory Luxor, 
(ver.13.) For the Jews have a tradition, that the bodies of 
the righteous shall be clothed at the resurrection with a 
clothing of light, a8 of a pure flame. This is agreeable to 
the descriptions made in the Old Testament, of the just 
rising from their graves, That they shail shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars, for ever and ever, 
(Dan. xii. 3.) And in the New it is said, That they shail 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, (Matt. xi. 
43.) Hence in Scripture, and particularly in the writings 
of St. Paul, the state and happiness of the blessed is ex- 
pressed by the word glory. (See also Matt. xvii. 2. Acts 
ix. 3. Rev. i. 14, 15.) : 

And run to and fro like sparks among the stubble.) By 
the stubble it is certain the wicked are meant, called also 
chaff, by a like metaphor, Psal. i. 5. The expression here 
is proverbial; and if it be understood of the righteous in. 
this life, and of their conduct, as distinguished from the 
wicked, the meaning then will be the same with that of St. 
Paul, Phil. ii. 15. That the sons of God, i. e. the righteous, 
shine as lights in the world, in the’ midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation. But if it is applied to the future. 
state of the righteous, it seems to intimate their great'swift- 
ness in their heavenly vehicles. Our translation, it must 
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be confessed, which. renders Siadpanovvra, by running to | 


and fro, conveys.but a flat and low idea, the image only of 
a few random sparks; .the sense would be more sublime 


and just, after, this manner, “They (the saints) shall run or . 


pass through the ranks of. the wicked (discurrent, says the 
Syriac version, justi inter impios) as fire spreads through 
the stubble every where uncontrolled and irresistible.” Here- 
by probably is intimated their power over them; a farther 
description of which follows in the next verse. 

Ver. 8. They shall judge the nations, and have dominion 
over the people, and their Lord shall reign for ever.) Though 
the righteous may be said even in this life to judge the na- 
tions, i. e. to Condemn the wicked, by the conspicuousness 
of their faith and virtue, in which sense xploc is taken by 
the Arabic version, and is often understood so by St. Je- 
rome, and by St. Austin, (De Civitate Dei, lib. xx. cap. 5. 
see also John y. 24.) yet I rather incline to apply this pas- 
sage to the next life, “‘ That in the greatand final judgment 
ef the world, the-saints shall be assessors with God in 
judging the wicked :” for it is piously thought by many 
learned men, that the Saints, when crowned themselves by 
God, shall be inyested with the authority of pronouncing 
sentence even against evil angels and wicked spirits. And 
it was an opinion that prevailed generally in the early times 
of Christianity, that at the resurrection every man should 
rise in erder, fkaoroe ty ro Wly Taypari, i. e. according to the 
degree of his goodness; and that they who were raised 
and judged fist, should themselves have a part in judging 
those which followed. (See Dan. vii. 18. 22. Matt. xix. 28. 
1 Cor. vi. 2,3. Rev. ii. 26. See note on i. 1. of this book.) 

. Ver. 9. They that put their trust in him shall understand 
the truth, and such as be-faithful in love shall abide: with 
him.} 7. e. Persons so qualified shall happily experience 
this truth in particular; or the meaning may be; that they 
are the fittest and most likely to attain the knowledge of Di- 
vine truths in general, which is the sense of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal; for the author. seems to point out two ways 
or conditions for that purpose ; the first is, trust in God, or 
rather a distrust of a man’s self, and of his own perfection 
and abilities, because. humility 3 is the surest way to Divine 
knowledge; the second is, a sincere and unfeigned love of 
God, which displays itself in obedience anda readiness to 
do God’s will; for an honest and well-disposed heart, free 
from any corrmnpt passions or. affections, may soonest hope 
to receive spiritual illuminations, and the knowledge of 
saving truths, according to that observation of our blessed 
Saviour’ s, That if any man will do his will, he shall certainly 
know of his doctrine, (John vii. 17.) According to the dif- 
ferent peinting of the Greck text, the last clause of this 
passage of our author may be ‘differently understood; 
either we may render with the margin, and the Geneva 
Bible, Such as be faith ful shall remain with him in love; 
and thus the oriental versions point the place; or, as our 
translators take it, Such as be faithful in love shall abide 
with him; 7. e. cleave to him with so firm and unshaken a 
resolution, that neither tribulation: nor distress, life ‘nor 
death, shall separate them from him :-and in this sense 
mpospivey Ty Kupiy is taken, Acts xi. 23. The Syriac ‘in- 
terpreters seem to understand this clause in the sense of 
not falling away, Qui sunt fideles, per charitatem perma~ 


nebunt ipsins; quia gratiam et misericordiam electis suis 
mypertitur. | 
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Ver. 11. Whoso despiseth wisdom and nurture, he is miser- 
able.| This and the former verse refer to those vain rea- 
soners,-and wicked libertines, whose character is so justly 
drawn in chap. ii. The sentiments of: this writer agrce 
frequently, we may observe, with the book of Proverbs ; ; 
and this passage very much resembles that fine advice in 
the conclusion of the eighth chapter of that inspired writer, 
particularly the two last verses; where wisdom speaketh 
thus of herself, Whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall ob- 
fain’ favour of the Lord; but he that sinneth against me 
wrongeth his own soul ; all they that hate me love death. 
(See also P$al. ii. 12. in the LX X. version.) St. Cyprian 
opens his treatise, De habitu Virginum, with an encomium 
of discipline: too fine and ‘remarkable to be here omitted ; 
* Disciplina custos spei, retinaculum fidei, dux itineris sa- 
Intaris, fomes ac nutrimentum bone indolis, magistra vir- 
tutis, -facit-in Christo’ manere semper, ac jugiter Deo vi- 
vere, et ad promissa coelestia et divina preemia pervenire. 
Hane et sectari salubre est, ct aversari ac negligere le- 
tale.” Tertullian, throughout his works, is equally full of 
its: commendation: 

Ver.12. Their ‘wives are foolish, and their children 
wicked.] It is obvious to observe, that the book of. Pro- 
verbs not only calls wickedness in general by the name of 
folly, but seems to brand the sin. of uncleanness, or lust, 
with that name niore particularly. ‘What therefore our 
translators here render foolish, in the tharginal reading is, 
light, or unchaste; and the Arabic version confirms ‘this 
sense, which: tedidés ‘Uxores ejus procaces ; "¢ and the Port- 
Royal‘ comment, Les femmes sont dereglées. As to what is 
here observed, that the children of such parents: are gene- 
rally vicious and wicked; this is almost unavoidable: for, 
as the apocryphal Esdras speaks, Like as the field is, so also. 
is the seed ; and as the flowers be, such are also the colours, 
(2 Esd. ix.17.) This so natural and constant a resemblance 
shews the great duty and necessity incumbent on parents 
to be good and virtuous themselves, upon account of their 
children, and the good or evil consequences derived ‘to 
them; for, according to their own conduct and behaviour, 
they entail either a blessing or a curse upon their children, 
as it follows in the next words, which the oriental versions 
join with great judgment to this verse. 
~ Ver. 13. Blessed is the barren, that is undefiled, which 
hath not known the sinful bed.] This is to be understood of 
the barren wife, that’ is chaste . and free from adultery, 
whose ° great commendation in Scripture is, xofrn auiavtoc, 
Heb. xiii. 4. And though she may be reproached. ‘by soine 
upon account of lier barrenness, as was the sentiment of 
the Jews particularly, through their hopes and expecta- 
tions of the Messiah, yet. shall her virtue be recompensed 
by God,-as far preferable to the most fruitful adultery. 
In vain have some popish writers endeavoured ‘to ground 
upon this place, which - ‘undoubtedly relates to married 
persons, the order of perpetual virgins; as if that was es- 
tablished and approved of in the age of this writer, and 
known ‘to the ancient Jews, which is certainly the inven- 
tion of more modern times.—In this passage no reflection 
is intended against marriage, nor any preference g civen to a 
continucd celibacy ; the comparison is hetween married 
persons only, viz. a barren wife, and a teeming adulteress. 
(Sce Chemnitii Examen. par. iii. p. 17.) Nor does this 


_ writer commend a person in general, jjric ox Eyvw Koirny, 
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but such a chaste wife in particular, who has not defiled the 
bed, iv waparreépart. I shall only observe upon the Greek 
reading of this passage, that the particle érz: which intro- 
duces it, and seems harsh and ungrammatical, is here, as 
itis often in the sacred writers, pleonastical. (See instances 
of this in Blackwall’s Sacr. Classics, vol. i. p. 118.) 

She shall have fruit iu the visitation of souls.) Though 
she has not the blessing of children, and the fruit of the 
womb which cometh of the Lord, yet shall she have her 
fruit, i. e. her recompence and reward, when hereafter she 
shall be crowned, and reign in glory with other pure and 
immaculate souls. The writer of this book probably en- 
tertained that notion, so frequent to be mct with among the 
rabbins, and even primitive fathers, that after six thousand 
years there will be a glorious millennium, when the saints 
shall reign.a thousand years upon carth; this they call 
dies magnus judictit, and is probably the émoxom) Yvyov 
hero referred to: tn this sense the learned Mr. Mede under- 
stands this passage; as likewise ver. 7. and 8. of this 
chapter. (Sec Comment. Apocalypt. lib. iii. p. 536.) 

Ver. 14. And (blessed is) the eunuch, which.with his 
hands hath wrought no iniquity—unto him shall be given 
the special gift of faith.] The meaning is not, that the 
special gift of faith shall be given him, as our version has 
it, but rather that some special gift or reward shall be 
given him for his faithfulness: and so the Syriac interpre- 
ters render, Dabitur et pro. ipsius gratia et fidelitate he- 
reditas desidertt. And in this sense of faithfulness we 
are to understand St. Paul, when he says, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness, 2 'Tim. iv. 7, .And though cunuchs were forbid- 
den under the law to enter into the congregation of the 
Lord, (Deut. xxiii.1.) that is, were not admitted to honours 
and offices either in the church or commonwealth of Is- 
rael; yet the inward qualifications, and rare endowments of 
the soul, shall be sufficient to give such pure persons, as 
offend not against God by any loose action or impure 
thought, a title to the communion of saints, and not only 
take off the outward Icgal restraint, but.give them an ho- 
nourable place in the temple of the Lord, and even make 
them, for their victory in overcoming the flesh, pillars in 
it, (Rev. iii. 12.) The sense of this passage greatly re- 
sembles that.of Isa. lvi. 4,5. Thus saith the Lord unto the 
eunuchs that keep my sabbaths, and choose the things that 
please me, and take hold of my covenant ; Even unto them will 
I givein my house, and within my walls, a place and a name 
better than of sons and daughters. 

Ver. 15. And the root of wisdom shall never fall away.] 
i.e. Of chastity, whichis the subject of the foregoing verses: 
and so the Syriac version understands it, Radices castita- 
tis non evellentur. ‘The sense of the whole versc is, that 
every good work will be attended with areward; and thus 
the Arabic version, Bonorum enim operumeximius ac pul-. 
cherrimus est fructus ; and that chastity in particular, which 
is a glorious victory over ourselves, hath this pleasing 
prospect and comfort in reversion, that many blessings and 
privileges will descend from God upon the branches of a 
chaste and holy stock; and that the virluc and goodness of 
parents is a security and treasure to their posterity. We 
may observe, that as in the book of Proverbs, the adulterer 
is described to be a man void of understanding, (vi. 32.) 
so this writer makes chastity to proceed from wisdom ; and 
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this possibly St. Paul might intend, Rom. xii. 3. when he 
advises, doovety cic TO cwohpoveiv, which St. Jerome renders, 
Sapere ad pudicitiam. (Cont. Jov.) 

- Ver. 16. As for the children of adulterers, they shall not 
come to ther perfection, and the seed of an unrighteous bed 
shall be rooted out.] Téxva porxwy aréAtora torat, which-we 
may understand in two senses; cither that a bastard shall 
not-be partaker of holy things, 7. e. shall not be admitted 
to officiate in the sacred mysteries, nor to hold public dig- 
nilics, according to the marginal reading, and the Geneva 
version; and so the sense will be the same with that in 
Deut. xxiii. 2. A bastard shall not enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, even unto the tenth generation. And in- 
dced some lawgivers anciently fixed such a mark of in- 
famy upon bastards, as to forbid their coming to the sacred 
offices: cven the heathens: themselves excluded bastards, 
as well as the profane and wicked, from the participation 
of thcir mysteries; and according to the old ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, bastards were not capable of being ordained with- 
out a dispensation. (See Watson’s Compl. Incum. p. 102.) 
That aréX\toro¢e will admit this sense, see Hesychius, and 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra, in voce; and thus it is sometimes 
understood by the ancient Greek fathers.—Or we may un- 
derstand this place, with our translators, of the short and 
uncertain continuance of such a:spurious offspring, upon 
whom God may visit the iniquity of their fathers. And 
indeed we mect with .in Scripture a most remarkable in- 
stance of the Divine vengeance in this particular, viz. that 
the darling offspring of .David’s guilt was smote by God,: 
and perished quickly from before his eyes; and God gives 
this very reason for it, Because thou hast done this ey. 
the child that is born unto thee shall surely die. (2 Sam. 
xii. 14.) 

Ver. 18. If they die quickly they have no hope, neither 
comfort in -the day of trial.}] Some learned men have 
thought, (see Usher’s Body of Divinity, p. 16.) that what 
iS said here, and in the context, is a hard and uncharitable 
sentence upon bastards, whose very birth and entrance 
into the world, though it be indeed by a crime of their pa- 
rents, yet themselves may be thought guiltless, and, as such, 
undeserving of punishment: but the observation of this 
writer will be less liable to exception, if we consider, that: 
there is often a natural and hereditary taint in wicked and 
debauched families, and that some particular sins run as it 
were in the blood, the seeds of future wickedness. Wence 
holy Job, speaking of such wicked parents, says in very 
strong and significant terms, that they lay or treasure up 
iniquity for their children, (xxi. 19.) which natural propen- 
sity and vicious turn of temper God foresceing, sometimes 
has recourse to extremities to stop the infection, and hin- 
der the spreading guilt. . Though viciously-disposed chil- 
dren more generally hasten their own death by irregularity 
and loose living; or if by chance they live long, like the 
wanton elders that tempted Susanna, being grown old in 
wickedness, they lose all the respect and reverence other- 
wisc paid to gray hairs. And when they come to die, their 
case, like that of othcr wicked men, is most desperate ; nor 
will they have any thing to allege in their favour in the: 
great day of inquiry, ciayvicewe. Thus the Psalmist de- 
scribing the end of the wicked says, The ungodly shall not 
be able to stand in the judgment, Psal. i. 6. where the LXX. 
read, ovk dvacriaavrat of datBeic tv xpfow, which has been 
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unaccountably perverted in favour of the opinion, that there 
shall be only a resurrection of the just. But that passage 
of the son of Sirach, Ecclus. xli. 9. comes nearest the sense 


of.this writer, Woe be unto you, ungodly men ; if ye be born, 


ye shall be. born to a curse; and if ye die, a curse shall be 
your portion. 

Ver. 19. Horrible is the end of the unrighteous genera- 
tion.] Calmet very properly observes, (see Comment. in 
loc.) that what is said in this and the following chapter, of 
the sad prospect and miserable fate of the children of adul- 
terers, ought not to be understood as spoken absolutely by 
this writer, but only of-such as, being abandoned and de- 
bauched themselves,imitate and follow the vicious courses 
of their parents; for otherwise, the crimes of their ances- 
tors cannot be imputed to them in the judgment of God, 
nor will they be answerable for them before his tribunal: 
for it is very possible, that children thus born in sin, and 
from a criminal and forbidden commerce, may yet prove 
virtuous and regular in themselves; and that the children 
of even good men and saints may be Jewd and vicious; as 
was the case of old. Eli’s children in particular, who made 


the Lord’s people to transgress through their scandalous 


uncleanness, (1 Sam. ii. 22.) n, 


CHAP. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


In this chapter the author pursues the same subject with 
which he concluded the former, and shews how much 
happier upon. the comparison chaste and virtuous per- 
sons are, though without children, than adulterers and 
the brood of a sinful and polluted bed: that the former, 
if they enjoy Jong life, as they generally do, are ina 


state of peace and security ; and if taken away by an. 


early and untimely death, it is an instance of mercy to 


them, that they may escape thereby some imminent dan-: 


ger or approaching evil. - But the life of the vicious and 
debauched is, on the contrary, both short and unhappy; 
their death is. dishonourable, their hope desperate, and 
their future estatc full of misery and torment. 


Ver. 1. Berrer it is to have no children, and to have 
virtue: for the memorial thereof is immortal, because tt ts 


known with God and with men.} The Vulgate reads, O quam. 


pulchra est casta generatio cum claritate! which is not a 
just translation of the original words, xpstoowy arexvia per 
aperig ; for drexvfa is very improperly rendered by gene- 
ratio; and then it seems, as does our version, cither to 


confine chastity to celibacy, or to ‘such as, being married, 


have no children; as if virtuc and fruitfulness were incom- 
patible. Whereas the true meaning is, that though a per- 
son hath no children, and secks not any by acts of inconti- 
nence, or unlawful mixtures, his virtue supplies what is 
wanting to him in that respect, and his good actions shall 
be like children to him, and hinder his name from being lost 
in oblivion. Such a virtue as can withstand a criminal pas- 
sion, and is proof against.all the dangerous temptations of 
it, isapproved by God, and will he finally rewarded by him, 


and cannot fail of being respected and well spoken of by the - 


valuable part of mankind. And however the libertine may 
pride himself in his spurious issue, and the adultercss value 
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herself on the fruit of her womb, yet incontinence will al- 
ways differ from barrenness, as a crime docs from a mis- 
fortune. 

Ver. 2. When it is present, men take example at it.] This 
observation is not true of men in general, that they have 
an esteem for virtue; for with respect to very many of the 
species, that reflection of Horace is still too true, “ Virtutem 
incoluinem odimus.” The meaning therefore must be, that 
good men esteem, admire, and follow after, virtue; that 
they will make virtuous men, while they live, the patterns 
for their imitation, and honour their memory when they are 
dead.—And even wicked men have been known to regret 
the loss of good men, and to lament and even pity their suf- 
fering fate.’ Thus Antiochus Epiphanes wept for the death 
of Onias the high-priest, (2 Macc. iv. 37.) and the Athenians 
for that of Socrates, though they occasioned it. : 

It weareth a crown; and triumpheth for ever.|’Ev re atovt 
oTepavynpopovea TopTEvel, OF otépavoy hopovea TouTeba. JU-' 
nius understands aiéy of the present world, and renders, In 
seculo hoc ‘triumphat ; i.e. that virtue, through a conscious- 
ness of having done its duty, through hope anticipates, even 
in this life, its future reward, and by faith triumphs, as al- 
ready sure of a crown. And indeed the Syriac and Arabic 
versions confirm this conjecture, both of which render, In — 
hoc seculo. There is a manifest allusion in this verse to the 
Olympic games, and the crowning of the conquerors therein; 
for in the original the following technical terms are worth 
noting, viz. oredavngpopeiv, TouTevav, aSAov, dywv. From 
whence the learned, among other reasons, infer, that this 
book was not written by Solomon, who was dead. above 
two hundred years before the first Olympiad. (Sce Usher’s 
Annals.) 

Having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. ] 
The sense of these words, as they stand in our translation, ' 
seems obvious enough, and is not much unlike that of Ho- 
race; ‘ Virtus repulse nescia sordidx, Intaminatis fulget 
honoribus ;” (Carm. lib. iii. od. 2.) but it does not agree with: 
any of the ancient versions. The Vulgate reads, Incoin- 
quinatorum certaminum premium vincens ; St. Cyprian yet 
more obscurely, Incoinguinatorum certaminum prelium 
vincens ; and the Greek, rov rev dutdvtwv GDAwv ayova viKi- 
caca. The expression in each of these passages is very 
unusual and singular; with respect to the first, a conqueror 
that receives the reward of his services, is not properly 
said, vincere premium certaminum, but reportare premium, 
or something to that effect: but the next, cerfaminum pre- 
lium vincens, which is the rendering of St. Cyprian (De Sin- 
gularitate cleri) and of the Greek, has still less authority to 
justify it; vincere preelio is classical, but vincere preelium 
certaminum, I believe, is quite without precedent. Nor is 
audvrwy a0\wv without its difficulties and objections. It I 
might be indulged the liberty of proposing a very small al- 
teration, I would read the passage thus, év ro) ai@ve orepavr- 
popovea Toureba, TO THY audvTwy GDoOV, dywva viKicaca 5 
where by a3AovI would understand, the reward of the con- 
test, and not the contest itself; and by dudyrwy, those that 
had merited this crown or reward by being undefiled. And’ 
I have the pleasure to find this conjecture confirmed by the 
Syriac version, which renders, Prebet se victricem agonis 
eorum qui sine macula ‘sunt, applying it manifestly to the 
persons, to the agoniccta himself, and not to contests, or the 
nature of their rewards. Calmet’s comment is likewise to 
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the same effect, and that of Messieurs du Port-Royal still 
more explicit; Elle triomphe et elle est cowronné conme vic- 
torieuse, apres avotr remporté le prix dans les combats 
pour la chastete. 

Ver.3. The multiplying brood of the ungodl y shall not 
thrive, nor take deep rooting from bastard slips.] "Ex véswv 
pooxevuarwy : probably the true reading may be pooyevpara, 
slips trom spurious trees, 7. e. without a metaphor, children 
begotten of unlawful beds, as it follows in ver. 6. the sense, 
as well as Emiaparwe /3e3nxdra, seems to require this. And 
this reading is confirmed by Coverdale’s version, which 
renders, And the things that are planted with whoredom, 
shall take no deep root, nor lay any fast foundation. And 
it has been observed in the vegetable world, that slips from 
such irregular productions do not thrive to any purpose. 


The book of Job describes the generation of the wicked in’ 


like terms: This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
and the heritage of oppressors which they receive of the Al- 
mighty: if his children be multiplied, it is for the sword; 
and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread: those that 


remain of him shall be buried in death, and his widow 


shall not weep, (xxvii. 13—15.) The description in this 
and the following verses is agreeable to the Scripture dia- 
lect, where ‘mankind ‘in general is often represented under 
the metaphor of trees, or a plantation. (See Psal.1. 3. xcii. 

12,&c.) According to the Hebrew style, a bough or branch 
often denotes a son; the word ben, or son, nearly accord- 
ing with banna, which signifies the root; see Gen. xlix. 
22. where the Hebrew word banoth, which we translate 
branches, literally signifies daughters. In like manner we 
find the wicked in “particular compared to unpromising 
plants, or withered and decayed trees: thus St. Jude, 
speaking of such libertines as defile the flesh, emphatically 
describes them as trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, 
twice dead, plucked up by the root, (ver. 12.) The senseof 
this passage is briefly this, That God will visit the posterity 
of such loose and debauched persons, and that even their 
children shall net continue for any Jong time, but as plants 
which God hath not planted, shall be rooted up.. Besides 


the instance before given of David’s child struck with. 


death, St. Austin’s account of his is very particular; he in- 
genuously acknowled ges, that he had ason “carnaliter ex se 


natum de peccato suo,” but that God quickly deprived him’ 


of the child, though one of very promising hopes; ‘* An- 
norum crat fere quindecim, et ingenio preeveniebat multos 
graves et doctos viros.”: (Confess. lib. ix. cap. 6.) 

Ver. 4. For though they flourish in branches for a time, 
yet standing not fast, they shall be shaken with the wind.] 
i.e, Though they equal, or even overtop, the prosperity 
of the good and virtuous, yet having laid their founda- 


tion in wickedness, they shall be overthrown by calami- 


ties; like a tree that has taken no deep root in the earth, 
and is violently shaken with storms and tempests’: to which 
agrees that observation of the Psalmist; When all the 
workers of wickedness do flourish, then shall they be de- 
stroyed for ever ; t. e. they are then hastening the more to 


their excision, their flourishing being in order to their de- 


struction, drwe av odoSpevPadow, say the LXX. Psal. 
xcii.7. But the righteous are compared to the immoveable 
cedars in Libanus, ver. 12. according to that of Solomon, 
A man shall not be established by wickedness, but the root 
of the righteous shall not be moved, Prov. xii. 138. Sec also 
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Ecclus. x]. 15. where the children of the ungodly are called, 
unclean roots upon a hard rock. 

Ver. 5. Their fruit unprofitable] ‘O xapro¢ atrév axon- 
arog. This adjective, though it has indeed this signification 
of unprofitable, yet it means rather here tnsuavis; ¢. e. that 
the fruit is unpleasant, not of a kindly sort, and has not the 
right taste or flavour, as fruit will always be that comes 
from a tree which is wrongly planted, cither in a’soil that 
is not proper for it, or where it wants‘its natural sun, or 
when the ground is too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, 
too sour or too stubborn.’ 

Ver. 6. For the children begotten of unlanfa beds are 
witnesses of wickedness against their parents in their trial.] 
'Ex yap avduwv iver récva yeveopeva.’ “Yrvog here does nei- 
ther mean bed, as our translators render, nor sleep, as the 
margin and Vulgate have it; ‘it rather means concubitus, 
in which sense it occurs,-vii. 2. and accordingly the Sy- 
riac interpreters render, Liberi ex illegitimo congressu pro- 
creati; who being monuments of ‘their parents’ guilt, are a 
perpetual brand, while they live, of infamy upon them. 
Agrecable to the sentiments in this and the foregoing 
verses is that description of tho adulteress, and the punish- 
ment of her unlawful offspring, Ecclas. xxiii. 25. 26. Her 
children shall not take root, and her branches shall bring 
forth no fruit ; she shall leave her’ memory to be cursed, 
and her reproach shall not be blotted out: but the re- 
proach does not terminate in the parent only; the chil- 
dren likewise, according to the sense and opinion of the 
world, are partakers of. the shame, according to that far- 
ther observation of the same wise writer; The inheritance 
of sinners’ children shall perish, and their posterity shall 
have a perpetual reproach: for the children will complain 
of an ungodly father, because they shall be reproached for 
his sake: (Ecclus. xli.6, 7.) but such illegitimate children be- 
ing here mentioned, as witnesses of wickedness against their 
parents in.their trial, which Calmet understands to be the 
same with ijuépa dayvdoews, | iii. 18. Lam inclined to think 
there is this farther meaning in: the words, viz. that such 
children will be accusers of, and witnesses against, their 
guilty parents in the other world. And thus the Geneva 
Bible expressly reads, which is confirmed by the Arabic 
version, which renders in the future, Testes erunt nequitte 
parentum suorum, cum explorabuntur. 

Ver. 7. Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in peace.) That the righteous are often 
snatched away before they arrive at any maturity of age, 
is evident from observation. This is frequently the effect 
of God’s goodness, which removes them from the evils or 
dangers of life; but in what time or manner soever they 


‘depart, their death ought not to be considered as a per- 


sonal misfortune, sincé God fixes them in a place of rest 
and repose, free from the temptations, as well as troubles 
and inquietudes of lite, waiting with'a holy impatience for 
The prophet Isaiah has the 
same reflection, That rightéous and merciful men are taken 
away ‘from the evil to come, and shall enter into peace, 
(Ivii.1.) And one of the ancients has made the like obser- 
vation, That he that ts a favourite of the gods dies 1 youn v; 
év “ pidovar amoOvhoxe véoc. By the righteous being pre- 
vented with death, we are not to understand his being sur- 
prised by death when he least thought of it; for the “good 
man can never, properly speaking, be surprised; he is 
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always on the watch, prepared and ready to leave the 
world and appear before God; his death may be indced 
sudden or hasty, but not careless or unguarded. | 

Ver. 9. But wisdom is the gray hetir unto men, and an 
sunspotted life is old age.) ‘HXixta yhowe. Onur translators 
seem not to have expressed 7j\:xfa at all in their version, 
which’ yet has a strong and significant meaning here, viz. 
That an unspotted life is mature old age, or the standard of 
old-age. Fulgentius quotes this and the preceding verse, 
and ‘adds most excellently by way of comment, “ Ad cog- 
noscendum, quantum possibile est, cujuslibet defuncti me- 
ritum, non quantum vixerit, sed qualiter quisque vixerit, 
intuendum. Sicut enim vita mala, quanto magis fuerit 
temporaliter prolongata, tanto magis delinquentibus multi- 
plicat poenam; sic in vita bona, quamvis hic brevi tempore 
terminata, magnam sempiternamque conquirit bene viven- 
tibus gloriam. Vita igitur mala’ immaturos acerbosque 
scenes demergit in Tartarum, vita vero bona‘ defunctos ju- 
yenes maturos perducit ad Regnum.” (De Statu Viduali, 
epist. 2.) Philo observes of their great legislator Moses, 
rove HAuKla mootKovtac, Ke.“ Ut provectos ztate appellat 
juvenes et eos qui nondum senuerunt Seniores, non respi- 
ciens annorum numerum, aut tempus breve longumve, sed 
potentius anime, prouf movetur melius aut deterius.” (De 
Resipisc. Noe, et de Vita Contempl.) Agreeably to this 
the Romans styled their chief council Senatus, and the La- 
cedemonians called theirs yepovefa, not so much upon ac- 
count of their age, as the wisdom and prudence of those 
that composed it: in like manner presbyters in ecclesias- 
tical history, had their name assigned them on the same ac- 
count. ‘There is hardly any subject on which the sages 
have moralized more finely than on this; honeste acta etas 
is,in the opinion of one of them, the surest way to lengthen 
our lives, and frustrate the malice of mortality. Cicero 
has many beautiful sentiments upon this occasion; parti- 
cularly in his book De Senectute, in the eighteenth chapter 
there is a thought which is very like what is contained in 
this and the foregoing verse; ‘‘ Non cani, non rugz re- 
pente autoritatem arripere possunt, sed honeste acta estas 
superior fructus capit autoritatis extremos.” 
poct :-— 


“‘ Ampliat etatis spatium sibi vir bonus;: hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.” 


But no reflection of the ancients is more judicious, than 
that of a learned modern: ‘‘Gray hairs (says he) consist 
not in the multitude of years, but in the number and variety 
of useful observations that are made; nor is there any rea- 
son why wisdom should be peculiarly ascribed to the aged, 
except such persons, by having lived longer in the world, 
and having had the opportunity of many and various oc- 
currences to ripen their judgment, have accordingly im- 
proved it; for it matters not much, whether a man makes 
his observations in a longer or a less time, provided he 
makes them well.” (Boyle’s Occasional Reflections.) 
Ver. 10. So that, living amongst sinners, he was trans- 
lated.| This passage is undoubtedly to be undcrstood of 
Enoch, whom, being the first example of eminent sanctity, 
God was pleased to translate, as he had condemned the 


first instance of transgression, to shew his great detestation’ 


ef sin. The great question is, whether these words signify 
a natural death, or.a miraculous translation, as that of 
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Elijah was: from some expressions in the context, many 
learned men have been inclined to conjecture, that the au- 
thor of this book thought Enoch died a natura] death, and 
that his translation here mentioned, was Only such a trans- 
lation: one reason in particular, that has induced them to 
think an ordinary death is here spoken of, is, that the holy 
Scripture often uses the like expressions to signify death. . 
See 1 Kings xix. 4. Jonah iv. 3. and particularly Job xxii. 
16. where the Vulgate renders gut sublati sunt ante tempus, 
though the writer is speaking of such as die a sudden death. 

And it must be confessed, that the Hebrew phrase in all 
these passages is the same with that which Moses makes 
use of to express fhe translation of Enoch; and from hence 
some have inferred, that even Moses’s words, Gen. v. 24. 
may be understood of a natural death, and do not necessa- 
rily imply a miraculous translation. But’the reasons and 


arguments for a miraculous translation seem to carry with 


them much greater weight: for, first, though the text of 
Moses abovementioned does not absolutely imply the mi- 
raculous translation of a man yet living into heaven or an- 
other world; nevertheless, when we compare what he says 
of Enoch with what he relates of the other patriarchs, it is 
plain he intended to distinguish the manner in which Enoch 
went out of the world from that in which the other patriarchs 
left it; for of all the rest mentioned in that chapter it is 
said, they died, but of Enoch this is not said, but only, that 
he was not, ovx evofoxero, was not found on earth, because 
God had translated him from it. Farther, Moses takes no- 
tice of the eminent probity of Enoch’s life, which made him 
well-pleasing to God, as this writer does here, and then im- 
mediately adds, according to the Vulgate, Et non apparuit, 
quia tulit eum Deus , implying, that though he was no more 
seen upon earth, yet he was still alive. This is the sense 
which the Chaldee paraphrase takes it in, which renders 
expressly, Subductus est, et ascendit in ceelum coram Do- 
mino. Again, it is said of Noah and of Abraham, that they 
walked with God, Gen. vi. 9. xvii. 1. but it is not said, that 
they were not, because God took them. 'This phrase there- 
fore must import something that happened peculiarly to 
him. Secondly, The holy penman, 2 Kings ii.3. 5. 9. giving 
an account of Elijah’s translation, which was confessedly 
miraculous, uses the very same word, viz. taken away, se- 
veral times, to express it by. Thirdly, The son of Sirach 
secms most favourable to Enoch’s being translated alive, 
Ecclus. xliv.16. where; to ayoid any equivocalness, the Vul- 
gate reads, franslatus est in paradisum, a term not commonly 
made use of to express the ordinary death of aman. But, 
fourthly, The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 5: 
puts this matter beyond all dispute, and understands it 
clearly of a miraculous translation; By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death. Lastly, Many of 
the fathers expressly assert a miraculous translation; the 
author of the Recognitions, bearing the name of St. Cle- 
ment, says, “‘ Enoch having pleased God, was translated 
into immortality.” And St. Cyprian, ‘‘ That he deserved 
to be taken from the contagion of this world by a singular 
favour.” (De Mortal.) St. Jerome yet more fully, “That 
he was translated into heaven, and fed with celestial bread.” 
(Epist. 38.ad Pammach. See Calmet's Dissertation more 
at large.) 

Ver. 12. For ‘the bewitching of naughtiness doth obscure 
things that are honest ; and the wandering of concupiscence- 
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doth undermine the stmple mind.] This seems to refer to 
the corruptions introduced by Cain and his descendants, 
by which the holy seed by degrees fell ofl, and became in- 
fected. Calmet observes, that there is a particular beauty 
in the word Bacxavla, here rendered bewitching, and that it 
is with the greatest propriety applicd to sinful pleasures; 
for as therc is a sort of magic or fascination which imposes 
upon men’s eyes, and makes them sco false appearances, 
and obscures what is real; so a like fatal mistake arising 
from the blindness of men’s undcrstandings, or the perverse- 
ness of their wills, makes them fancy there is truth and 
reality in falsc and imaginary pleasures, and tempts them 
to overlook the real danger that attends them. Nor is this 
true only of pleasures in general, but applicable in a more 
particular manner to the sweets of love or amorous dc- 
lights; I have thereforo sometimes fancied g:Adrnro¢ to be 
the truc reading, which scems warranted by what follows. 
The like observation we may make npon peuBacpdc, which 
the Vulgate renders, inconstantia concupiscentie ; and the 
lexicographers, who refer to this place, no less imperfectly, 
occiupatio mentis. The meaning is, that a continual round 
or circle of criminal pleasures turns people’s heads; for so 
peuBacpdc properly signifies, and transforms things and per- 
sons into other natures, like Circe’s Sechantinenis. for so 
peradAcbet may be interpreted, which probably too is a tech- 
nical term. Dr. Grabe thinks the verb peraAdoidw would 
be more agreeable to this place, and likewise more proper 
in chap. xvi. 25. (See Prolegom. cap. 4. tom. zt.) The 
sense of this whole verse is not improperly expressed by 
those words of Tully; “ Impedit consilium voluptas, ra- 
tioni inimica est, ac mentis, ut dicam, prestringit oculos, 
nec habet ullum cum virtute commercium.” (De Sencctute, 
cap. 12.) 

Ver. 13. He being made perfect in a short time, fulfi ited a 
long time.] It may be asked, with what propriety Enoch is 
here said to haye fulfilled a long time, since he was the 
shortest-lived of the patriarchs before the flood, and lived 
but three hundred and sixty-five years? To this the an- 
swer is very obvious, “‘ If we measure not his life by the 
number of years, but by the perfection of his goodness; ov 
axpav apeTng teAelwour, by his consummate virtue and extra- 
ordinary sanctity in the corrupt age he lived in, he may be 
allowed, to all ,uscful purposes of living, to have fulfilled 
an honourable age.” (Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. vii. cap. 8.) 
So of Abraham itis said, Gen. xxv.8. that he died in a good 
old age, an old man, and full of years: expressions exag- 
gerated on purpose to denote anextraordinary length of life. 
But here again it may be as justly inquired, how Abraham 
can properly be said to die in a good old age; when, if we 
compare his age with those that lived before him, it comes 


much short of theirs: for one hundred seventy-five years 


may be considered as a small point of time, with respect to 
those several hundreds of years that the fathers before the 
flood arrived at; (sce Gen. v.) and, in the computation of 
the lives of the fathers after the flood, (Gen. xi.) we find all 
of them, cxccpt one, to be older than Abraham was. Tho 
truc answer therefore to this difliculty is, that Abraham 
died in a good old age, not as to the measure of his life by 
days.or years, but in regard to the great progress he had 

made in faith and holiness. 

Ver. 15. Neither laid they up this in thetr minds, that his 
grace and mercy ts with his saints, and that he hath respect 
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unto his chosen.| ’Emtoxory, though it often signifies visita- 
tion by punishment, yct here means that favour and regard 
which God shews to his elect: and the sense of the whole 
passage is, that the wicked, among whom Enoch conversed, 
considered not the true rcason for which God took him, 
that it was an act of his mercy, rather than severity, to re- 
move a saint, whose righteous soul was vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked, to a state of purity, perfection, 
and happiness: much less did they consider, that he was 
taken up alive into heaven, to be an cxample of that hap- 
piness which God has prepared for those who walk with 
him and please him; and also a proof, that our bodies are 

capable of immortality. Nor did they make any use or 
improvement of his translation, though it certainly was the 
noblest exhortation to picty and virtue that can be ima- 
gined. The construction of the Greek in the former part 
of this verse is singular, Aawy idévrwv is a more usual way 
of expression. .. 

- Ver. 16. Thus the righteous that is. dead, shall condemn 
the ungodly which are living. ] Our version and the com- 
mcntators understand this in the future tense, following the 
present accenting of the Greck ; but the Vulgate reads the 
passage in the present tense, Condemnat autem justus mor- 
tuus vivos impios, which all the ancient English versions 
follow; Junius also and Calmet render in like manner: so 
that probably the original reading, at least of some copies, 
was xaraxolve. If we follow He Goons “Mey the passage may ° 
relate to any righteous person speedily taken away, whose 
good life condemns or leaves without excuse the wicked 
that outlive him, and grow old in their wickedness; or it 
may relate to Enoch i in particular, who may be said to.con- 
demn his contemporarics, cither virtually by his word and 
ddctrine, or judicially, by denouncing God’s judgments 
against the ungodly of his time. (See the same expression 
applicd to Noah upon a like occasion, Heb. xi. 7.) 

And youth that is soon perfected, the many years and old 
age of the unrighteous.] This is what the prophet Isaiah 
means, when he says, (Ixv. 20.) That the child that has an 
early sense of goodness and perfects holiness betimes, shall die 
a hundred years old; but the sinner, being a hundred years 
old and confirmed in ‘wickedness, shall die as an overgrown 
child and be accursed. 

Ver. 17. And shall -not understand—to what end the 
Lord hath set him in safety.| The wicked triumph over a 
godly man suddenly snatched away, as if God had forgat- 
ten to be gracious, and was unmindful of his piety, or was 
induced through some sccrct fault to cut his life short; not 
considering, for such have not the knowledge of God or 
his councils, that it was in mercy to him, and for his greater 
safety and reward. This is assigned by learned men as 
the reason why Lazarus is mentioned, Luke xvi. as dying 
before the rich man—becausce God graciously removed him 
from the evils of life, but continued the profligate in order 

to his repentance, or to fill up the measure of his iniquity. 

Ver. 18. They shall see him and despise him, but God 
shall laugh them to scorn.| Grotius says, that the future is 
used in this description for the preteritum, and calls it a 
Ucbraism; though it is certain that such changes are not 
unusual in the best classic writers. The repetition, they 
shall see him, is beautiful, upon the supposition of this 
book’s being metrical ; and is otherwise very defensible, 
especially as supported by the authority of all the cditions: 
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I should else have thought oxéorra: the true reading, 
which seems to make the opposition in the words following 


more beautiful; and so small an alteration might easily . 


be occasioned by the neamess and affinity of the sound. 

And they shall hereafter be a vile carcass.| "Eoovrat 
META TOUTO elo TWTWHA armov. Can all the wicked before 
referred to with propriety be said to be a vile carcass, or 
to. compose one vile carcass? and is not this sense in some 
measure comprised in the sentence following? possibly 
wecovrra: may be the true reading. here, which opens a new 
' sense, and yet proper to the occasion, viz. that they shall 
be confounded and fall shamefully; which signification 
wropa Will equally admit of; and it is certain, that cic 1s 
frequently to be understood in the sense of év: and I have 
the satisfaction to find this conjecture confirmed by the 
authority of the Vulgate, which reads, Erunt posthac dect- 
dentes sine‘honore; and by the. Syriac version, Erunt post- 
hac in ruinam turpissinam. Junius also is to the same 
purpose; and to these agrees the Geneva Bible, which ren- 
ders, They shall fall hereafter without honour. 

And a reproach among the dead for evermore.| Ei¢ 
UBow zy vexooic & aidvog. This expression may seem to 
relate to the everlasting disgrace of wicked men tn tn- 
fernis, that, like the giants of old, they shall stand upon a 
lasting record there; but.it is more probable, it should he 
taken in a more limited and confined sense, for.the phrase 
vékpol aiwvog, OF ov aiwvoc, is a Hebraism, and may receive 
some light from Lament. iii. 6. where the prophet, com- 
plaining of his terrible situation in his dungeon, says, He 
has made me stay in dark places, we vexoote aiwvoc, veluti 
mortuos seculi, as those that have been long dead, as those 
that lie buried in their graves. And that the term ever- 
more, does not here mean eternity, strictly so called, seems 
the more probable from the order of the description, bé- 
causc the judgment, or day of accounts, is mentioncd after, 
ver. 20. % | 
_ Ver. 19. For he shail rend them, and cast them down 
headiong, that they shail be speechless, &c.] ‘PhEx abrodc 
apwvovc monvetc. Calmet observes, that the author here 
has expressed in three words three different punishments; 
pnéec implies, that God shall beat or dash them against the 
ground; and the other two probably allude to a more infa- 
mous kind of death, viz. that they shall be strangled, and 
suffocated, and burst asunder. And thus zpnvjec is used, 
Acts i, 18. in the description of Judas’s death. (Sec 
Wall’s Critical Notes in loc. and Hammond.) Osiander 
thinks apvw the true reading, rather than d¢evove (sec his 
observations on the Vulgatc), but he assigns no reason, 
and is supported by no authority of MSS. The descrip- 
tion of the punishinent here is not unlike that supposed to 
be inflicted upon the Rephaim of old, to whom Enoch in 
his prophecy refers ; and possibly such wicked ones as 
resembled them in their preud and blasphemous speeches 
and notorious acts of violence and oppression, are bere 
meant : for can there be a properer punishment for a yryav- 
rwone Suudc (for. so the son of Sirach calls a proud and 
defying temper), than what is here described to be its 
fate; or.can pride and insolence -be represented under 
stronger circumstances of meanness and disgrace? The 


opposition is too beautiful in what fellows not to bo taken 


notice of : for, were they swollen with pride? the Almighty 


shall burst them. Disrumpet illos. inflatos,.says the Vul- 
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gate. Did they aspire against heaven? they shall be cas¢ 
down headlong. Did they use great swelling words and 
threats of defiance? they shall be speechless. Did they 
pride themselves in works of greatness, and trust in their 
strong holds of security? they shall be shaken from their 
foundations and become desolate. Did they love noise 
and disturbance, and was their name terrible upon carth? 
they shall come no more into remembrance, but their memo- 
rial shall perish with them. Were they such desperate and 
bold wretches, as to set every thing at defiance? they shall 
be afraid even of their own consciences. Did they finally 
ridicule God and his’ justice? they shall tremble at the 
apprehension of their sad punishment. 


os 


CHAP. V. 


ARGUMENT. 


To shew the great difference, in point of happiness, be- 
tween the virtueus and the wicked, the latter are intro- 
duced as groaning under inexpressible misery, and la- 
menting before the tribunal ef God thcir former ill 
courses, and the sad consequences of them. From 
hence the writer takes occasion.to shew, that the ven- 
geance of God always pursues sinners, either immedt- 
ately from himself, or by the agency of second causes, 
his appointed instruments-and executioners. Calmet 
thinks the six first chapters may be considered as a sort 
of preface to the rest of this werk. 


Ver. 1. Ten shail the righteous man stand -in. great 
boldness before the face of such as have afflicted hini.] At 
the end of the former chapter, the wicked are represented 
as trembling under a sense of their guilt and the appre- 
hension of punishment duc to it: herc, by the way of an- 
tithesis, is shewn the holy confidence and swecct security 
which will arise in the breast of every good man in the 
day of trial, from the justice of his cause, and the testi- 
mony and approbation of his conscience. Thus rrappnoia 
is used in many places in the New Testament; see par- 
ticularly, 1 Jehn ii. 28. and iv. 17. where the righteous 
man is said to have boldness in the day of jitdgment. 
_ And made no account of his labours.] “We may un- 
derstand this of such as laughed at the good man’s deeds 
as fruitless, or endeavoured to make them so by their op- 
position: but St. Austin, and others of the fathers, un- 
derstand this passage of such oppressors as, by violence, 
spoiled the righteous man’s goods, which he had acquired 
by his honest labours. Thus St. Cyprian, diripucrunt la- 
bores eorum. (‘Testim. lib. iii. ad Quirin.cap.16.) And the 
Vulgate renders accordingly, abstulerunt labores eorum, 
which Coverdale and the Geneva Bible fellow. ‘Calmct 
explains the passage in both these senses. | 
Ver. 2. When they see it, they shall be troubled with 
terrible fear.| The Syriac and Arabic versions read, him. 
The sense is, The wicked shall be confounded at the sight 
of him whom they have so much abused, and shall beheld 
with ainazement the sudden and wonderful turn of provi- 
dence in favour of the righteous, beyond what they ex- 
pected or thought‘of; and from the happiness conferred 
upon the rightcous, shall conclude and anticipate their 


| own miscry.. To-give the more livcly impression of this, 
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the author represents them both as standing together before 
the judgment-seat of God, and as witnesses of each other’s 
happiness or misery. ‘The circumstances of the surprise 
upon the signal deliverance of the righteous, are very justly 
licre preserved; and the consternation and despair of the 
wicked, from the killing reflection of a too late and fruitless 
repentance, are no less beantifully described, with all the 
terror and exaggeration of expression. For it will be no 
small torment to the wicked, to sec those, whom they most 
despised for their great advances .in piety and goodness, 
very highly advanced in honour by God, and rewarded by 
him as his faithful servants: envy at others’ happiness, and 
despair of their own, will render them completely miserable. 
This is finely represented in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. 

Ver. 3. And they, repenting and groaning for anguish of 
spirit, shall say within themselves, This was he whom we had 
sometime in derision, and a proverb of reproach.) The pro- 
sopopeeia here is very natural, and may be considered 
either as a soliloquy in cach repenting sinner’s breast, or 
as a joint reflection made by them all, and a set discourse 
which they had one to another. The Greek will admit of 
either sense, but Calmet thinks the latter most agreeable to 
the context. It is very observable, that there are three 
words in this verse to express the same thing, viz. yéAwe, 
rapa{30Ay, dvedtopoc, Which are designed to denote an ex- 
cess of abuse and rndeness; but that in Psal. xliv. 14, 15. 
is still more remarkable, where David uses five synony- 
mous terms upon the like occasion; ov jac bvedoc roi¢ 
yelrroow 7 mor, puKrnptopoy Kat KatayéAwra TOLC KoKAy nowy 
EQov mac tic mapapsoAjy év Tote EOveot, Klynow KEeparije 2 év TOI 
Aacic. The confession of these scoflers may be applied to 
all others of the like turn and denomination; for it has 
been the unhappy fate of good men in all ages, to be thus 
ridiculed by libertines. It was the observation of Job long 
since, that the just upright is laughed to scorn, (xii.4.) 
And with respect to himself, he complains particularly, 
that he was made a by-word of the people ; and before them, 
as the margin reads, he was as a tabret, (xvii. G.) i. e. for 
them to make sport with ; (see Mercer in loc.) which is no 
improbable interpretation of the place, the L.X_X. render- 
ing it by yéAwe. 

Ver. 4. We fools counted his life madness.] Religious 
men, and such as retire from the world for the opportunity 
of a greater picty, are often represented by debauchees as 
melancholy and disordered ; but in the end, such libertines 
as abuse the world, will be found to he the only fools, 
and religion acknowledged to be the truest wisdom. The 
like reflection was thrown upon such of the primitive Christ- 
jians as were dead to the world; they were looked upon as 
senseless, for despising the pleasures that courted them, 
and foolishly credulons, for trusting to invisible rewards: 
“Let fools and idiots (says Celsus, in his snecring way) 
come to the Christian mysteries, for such are the most 
agreeable disciples to the God they worship.” (Origen. cont. 
Cels. lib. iii.) Nor did our Saviour himself escape the 
censure of having a devil, and being mad, (John x.20.) So 
certain an attendant upon extraordinary sanctity is obloquy 
and reproach. There is, seemingly, the like reflection on 
him, Mark iii. 21. and cven uttered by his own friends, as 
our translation has faultily rendered it: for, as the learned 
now generally agree in interpreting the -place, orn docs 
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not relate to our blessed Savioury but to the clamorous 
multitude, whose behaviour often gives just occasion for 
such a suspicion. 

Ver. 5. How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the saints !] Wow different are the cool 
reflections of an unbodied spirit, from the wild sallies of a 
heated fancy; and how do the sentiments of the same per- 
sons vary, considered in this different light! ‘The very 
same scoffers, who rallied the just man upon his glorious 
title of the Son of God, ii. 18. at length confess the truth 
of what he said: they perceived the invaluable privileges 
of such a relation in the next life, and that the true inhe- 
ritance of the sons of God is among his glorified saints : 
tv aylote 6 KAnooe avrov. See Dan. xii. 13. where the angel 
tells him, that he shall rest in a happy condition, and stand 
in his lot, at the end of the days ; 7. e. in the resurrection of 
the just; which the LXX. render, avaorhoy tic rov KXij- 
edv cov. The phrase alludes to the division of the land 
of Canaan (a type of heaven) among the twelve tribes 
by lot. 

Ver. 6. And the Sun of righteousness rose not upon us.} 
Coverdale’s and the other English versions read in like 
manner, following the Vulgate; but all the Greck copies 
omit the words, of righteousness, and so likewise do several. 
of the fathers, when they quote this passage. (Sce parti- 
cularly St. Gregory, lib. xxxiv. Moral. cap. 6. St. Ambr. 
Serm. 3. 16. and St. Cyprian in many places.) The 
Syriac and Arabic versions likewise omit them. They 
seem either to have been put in the margin by way of ex- 
planation, and to have crept from thence into the text, or 
else to have been added from the former sentence, for they 
are neither in the Alexandrian, nor any other copy. 

Ver. 7. We wearied ourselves in the way of wickedness 


| and destruction.| One cannot help observing; at first sight, 


———— ee 


how closely wickedness and destruction are here linked 
together, and that one scems to follow naturally at the 
heels of the other: nor is sin, however represented: to be 
all pleasure, without its drudgery. The propbet Jeremiah 
expresscs himsclf ay this writer, They weary themselves 
to work iniquity, 1X. (See also Habak. ii.13.) Itisa 
pretty observation -s a very learned writer, that the Greek 
word zovnola, which signifies wickedness, comes from an- 
other that signifies labour, viz. wévoc. (Sanderson’s Sermons, 
p. 596.) And it is not without great elegance and parti- 
cular good reason, that the lusts and practices of sinners 
are so frequently in Scripture styled works, and sinners 
emphatically called workers of iniquity, and said to work 
wickedness; expressions all implying the toil and drudgery 
of wicked conrses. St. Chrysostom is very copious on this 
subject, and shews, both from Scripture and reason, that 
the life of a wicked man has more real weariness and sla- 
very,. than all the mortifications and severity of a godly 
life. And this truth the wicked here contess, though too 
late, ambulavimus vias difficiles, as the Vulgate renders. 

And here again the subject sugecsts to me the same useful 
reflection, viz. That when men are about leaving this world; 

and their soul is a little more at liberty to reflect (which 
holds much stronger of an unbodied spirit), there will then 
be a strange alteration in their judgment and opinion con- 
cerning the things of this world; they will then be sensible 
of the extreme vanity and folly of them, and fruitlessly 
wish for a-few.hours of their irrevocable time, mispent im 
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a succession of vanities. 
brance of former pleasures not innocent, and so much the 
greater will the detestation and cursing of them be, as they 
have taken more delight in them. But this will appear in 
a stronger light from what follows. Our version follows 
the present reading of the Greek, éverAfjasnuev rolBoe, but 
éverAdyxOnuev seems to be more suitable, viz. We wandered 
up and down in the paths of wickedness and destruction. 
Ver. 8. What hath pride profited us, or what good have 
riches with our vaunting brought us?] i.e. What good have 
all our proud,and haughty conceits, our admiration of 
worldly state and riches, our pursuit of vain curiosities and 
unlawful pleasures, done us, since these admircd trifles are 
so uncertain, and all vanished into nothing? It is obvious 
to observe, from this self-reflection of a wicked man, very 
naturally here represented, that the sensual person in a fu- 
ture state will condemn himself in the first place, that, by 
pursuing with eagerness the uncertain pleasures of this 
world, he has forfeited his title to more durable and lasting 
delights. Secondly, that he is for ever incapable of recover- 
ing his lost happiness; and the sad prospect or reflection 
upon that happiness, which he might have enjoyed, but 
lost through his own folly, will greatly increase his misery. 


Thirdly, that the remembrance of his imprudence in this . 


respect, will be a part of his future punishment; all his fa- 
vourite pleasures and enjoyments being past and gone, they 
will, by a miserable exchange, be succeeded with dreadful 
and tormenting reflections: for it will be an addition to the 
torments of the wicked, that they shall not be able to for- 
get all those sins and follies which they have ever been 
guilty of, but must have always in their remembrance, as it 
were purposely to haunt and disturb them, all those once 
dear delights, which they would now willingly, at any rate, 
purchase the oblivion of. 


Ver. 9—12.] We meet with several of these similes and — 


comparisons, with respect to the shortness of lifc, and its 
satisfactions; in the book of Job, ix. 25, 26. My days are 
swifter than a post, they flee away, they see no good: they 
are passed away as the swift ships, as the eagle that hasteth 
to the prey. And among the memorable sayings of Agur, 
(Prov. xxx. 19.) The way of an eagle in the air, and the 
way of a ship in the midst of the sea, are taken notice of as 
so obscure and uneertain, as to leave no traces behind 
them. The comparisons made usc of in the course of these 
verses, to represent the uncertainty of life and its enjoy- 
ments, we may observe, thicken apace, as. if the wicked, 
described in this chapter, took pains and were concerned 
to impress upon others that lively sense of the vanity of. 
worldly pleasures, which, by a sad experience, they had 
unhappily gained. The images are very natural, and placed 
in different lights, to be more affecting; they seem com- 
passionately designed as notices to warn others, lest they 
also come into that place of torment: and they are each of 
them particularly proper to express what they are brought 
to illustrate. I shall only observe thus much of them far-_ 
ther,—that though they very naturally describe the licen- 
tiousness of the wicked, and the eagerness with which they 
abandon themselves to their lusts and passions, and the 
rapidity with which they are carried away by them; yet 
herein all the images are deficient, that they do not suffi- 
cicntly point out the destructive consequences and mis- 
chievous effects of a imispent life: for can a wicked life 
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be thought: as harmless as a shadow? or will it, like that, 
pass away without any farther notice? Is the speed of a 
messenger an adequate resemblance, without considering the 
consequence of his errand, and how he will be reecived at the 
end ofhis journey? Does the soaring of birds into the upper 
regions, and their aspiring even towards heaven, sufficiently 
denote the contrary course of sinners, and their certain ten- 
dency downwards? Or should a ship be described only 
as passing swiftly over the sea, and no notice taken of the 
danger of a shipwreck? And will the great gulf finally be 
as easily passed over as the waves, or come together like 
the light air? The propriety of our translation too, in some 
of the foregoing similes, may be a little suspected; for, 
(ver. 9.) ayyedta maparpéyovea, which in our version is ren- 
dered; as a post that hasted by, may probably, with more 
justice, be translated, as a flying report. And thus Cal- 
met explains it, comme une nouvelle qui court ; comme la re- 
nommeée qui vole ; and then he quotes Virgil’s description 
of fame, Aineid. iv. And indeed dyyeXia properly means 
the rumour itself, and not the messenger that carries it. 
Again, ver. 11. the light air is said, in our version, to be 
parted with the violent noise of the bird’s wings, cx:Gdéuevov 
Bia potGov (the next word expresses tbe motion of them): 
but certainly this is Inaccurate, for the noise does not part 
the air, but follow from it. Coverdale’s, and the other an- 
cient versions, render more justly, parting the air through 
the vehemency of her going: per vimitineris. Vulgate. Our 
translators were led into this mistake by the double sense 
of poiZoc, which signifies both stridor and impetus, but the 


‘latter signification is far preferable here: and thus the Sy- 


riac and Arabic interpreters understand it. The last ob- 
servation is upon the Greek text, ver. 12. 6 ajo eine sic 
éavrov avedbvOn, where I would read with Grotius, dveAfAvés, 
which seems more proper. 

Ver. 13. Even so we, in like manner, as soon as we were 
born, began to draw to our end.] i.e. Our life has been 
wasting ever since it was first given us, and we are con- 
tinually dying by degrees; like that of the poet, ‘‘ Nascentes 
morimur,” which Seneca scems to explain, “ Quotidie mo- 
rimur, quotidie enim demitur aliqua pars vite;” We die 
daily, for our life is daily decreasing. But that of St. 
Austin is still closer, “ Profecto ex quo esse incipitin hoc 
corpore, in morte est homo.” (De Civit. Dei, ib. xiii.) An 
expression not unlike that moving one in our burial-ser- 
vice, ‘‘ In the midst of life we are in death;” for life is con- 
tinually exposed to so many perils, that what David says 
of himself, (Psal. exix. 109.) is trne of every man, My soul 
is always in my hand; i. e. it is always in danger to be 
taken from me. The Hebrew word signifies the palm of 
the hand, out of which any thing will easily slip;.and inti- 
mates, that he esteemed his life always in danger, and al- 
Ways was ready to resignit. . | , 

And had no sign of virtue to shew.) Coverdale’s transla- 
tion is much better, And have shewed no token of virtue. 
The Greek reads in the’ present tense, We have no sign of 
virtue to shew; t.e. We have nothing to urge in our de- 
fence, no good action to produce in our favour. . One can- 
not help observing trom hence, how insignifieant, even in 
his own confession, a wicked man is; he is born and dies, 
can say no good of himself, nor any body else for him. 

But were consumed in our own wickedness.| 2. e. We spent 
our whole life in wickedness; and as we died in our sins, 
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we justly suffer the reward of our evil deeds.—These, and 
such-like dreadful reflections, will the wicked make in their 
torments.—Thus far the wicked are introduced speaking: 
accordingly the Vulgate here inserts, Talia dixerunt i 
inferno hi, qui peccaverunt. And indeed sucha soliloquy 
from a great sinner, or such repenting strains from a com- 
pany of thein in despair, seem very natural; for such is the 
power of a guilty conscience, that the widked shall be self- 
condemned, even before the books are opened; they will 
anticipate their doom, and acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence, before it be passed upon them. The making the 
scene of this long prosopopoeia, which reaches from the 
beginning of ver. 3. to the end of this, to be in hell, as the 
Vulgate docs; and the representing them, by an ingenions 
fiction, as really speaking and lamenting there, in the way 
they would have done if.they had power, can never be. 
enough admired in this writer. We have a remarkable 
and beautiful instance of this in Luke xvi. 24. where an 
imavinary discourse is carried on between Abraham and 
the rich man. 

Ver. 15. But the righteous live for evermore.] The 
author, having shewn the dreadful conscquences of sin, 
according to the inward sense and acknowledgment of the 
wicked themselves, their sad prospect, and the final ruin 
of all their hopes; and illustrated, by several just compari- 
sons, the shortness of life, especially of one spent ina con- 
tinual round of sinful pleasures; proceeds, in this and the 
next verses, to set down, by way of contrast, the glory of 
the righteous, and their exceeding great reward; that it is 
not only with, but tz the Lord, for so-it is in the origmal; 
and the Syriac and Arabic¢ translations render accordingly, 
in Domino. Itis also observable, that their reward, and 
even their future life, is expressed in the present tense, to 
denote probably the certainty of their reward, and their 
immediate entrance upon it. 

And the care of them ts with the Most High.] 'The truc 
and common acccptation of these words is, that God careth 
for the righteous, will defend them with his favourable kind- 
ness as with a shicld, and will provide for them a reward, 
rreat even beyond imagination or expression. Stella un- 


derstands this passage in a different sense, That the chief | 


care of the righteous is about the Most High, and his whole 
study and endeavour to please the Lord in all instances of 
duty. ‘Tota solicitudo et diligentia justorum circa id 
versatur, ut Deo placeant; illi cnim vere justi dici possunt, 
qui Deo curant placere.” (Stell. Enarrat. cap. 1. Luce.) 
This sense would indeed havc been very proper, if the ori- 
ginal reading was, 7 ¢povtic avriv wept wbiorov, as he seems 
to have understood it; but the truc reading, in all the edi- 
tions, is, % ppovric avtwy mapa tifiorm, Cura eorum penes al- 
tissimum, asthe Arabic renders. That of the Syriac, Cogi- 
tatio illorum in altissimo, may seem to favour either sense. 
‘Ver. 16. Therefore shall they receive a glortous kingdom, 
and a beautiful crown from the Lord’s hand.| The Arabic 
reads, Diadema pulchritudinis, and the Syriac version more 
explicitly, Diadema bonorum operum. 'The Greck, 7d act- 
Aetov Tig EVoETEiac, Kal TH Atadnua Tov KaAXove’ Which man- 
ner of expression by the substantive is very beautiful. In- 
stances of it are frequent in Scripture and profane authors: 
thus, 1.10. we have ove CnAdoewe, for tho jealous ear » and 
avevpa duvayewc, a mighty wind, v. 23. And in Luke xviii. 
G, the unjust judge is, 6 xpiti}c¢ rig adtxtac 3 and the forgetful 
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hearer, axooaric émAnopovic, James i. 25. (See more in- 
stances, John xvii. 12. James v.15. 2 Thess. ii. 8.) This 
must be allowed to be a fine description of future happi- 
ness, and, considering the times of this writer, very clear 
and distinct. The New Testament, indeed, speaks of the 
righteous in heaven, under the idea and character of mighty 
kings and princes; and no wonder if there are better and 
clearer promises therein; but in the Old Testament, at least 
under the particular economy of Moses, we meet with no 
such explicit discovery of the happy and glorious state 
after death. 

For with his right hand shall he cover them.] As by the 
organs of sense attributed to God, the knowledge ot God 
is set forth; so by the organs or instruments of action is 
his power deciphered, and most eminently by the hand: 
so that the hand of God, in Scripture, means ordinarily the 
power of God; but the right hand being more active than 
the left, and the more usual instrument in outward works, 
hence it is taken to intimate the excceding abundance of 
the power of God. The sense of this passage is much the 
same with that of the Psalmist: The righteous shall dwell 
under the defence of the Most High, and shall abide wnder 
the shadow of the Almighty: he will defend them under 
his wings, and they shail be safe under his feathers ; his 
faithfulness and truth shall be their shield and buckler. 
(Psal. xci.) 

Ver. 17. He shall take to him his jealous y Jor complete 
armour.| I have before observed, that sin in Scripture is 
often comparcd to spiritual adultery; (see note on chap. i. 
10.) so that the senscis, That his jealousy, 1. e. his enraged ° 
justice, will furnish him with complete armour. The Syriac 
version expresses this very fully; In gratiam tpsorum in 
zelo suo armabit omnia. The following descriptions, to 


| the end of the chapter, are full of the sublimest imagery : 


God is drawn in all that terrible glory with which the 
strongest imagination can paint him; his whole figure 
strikes us in the highest and most amazing manner: he is 
represented as completoly armed with terror; we see his 
helmet, his breast-plate, his invincible shield, his sharp 
sword, his thunderbolts, and, in fine, his whole artillery of 
heaven. He is more dreadful than Mars moving to battle, 
while he commands the creation round him (for so I would 
render rv xriow in the following sentence), to execute his 
decreed vengeance upon his enemies, and to determine tlic 
fate of guilty nations. In Moses’s song, the Lord, or Je- 
hovah, is represented, in like mamner, as a fierce man of 
war, (Exod. xv. 3.) ‘Noris the description of the Psalmist 
Iess to be admired, where he says of God, If a man will 
not turn, he will whet his sword ; he hath bent his bow, and 
made it ready ; he hath prepared for him the insiruments of 
death ; he ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 

(Psal. vii. 12, 13.) 

Ver. 18. He shall put on righteousness as a breast-plate. | 

The breast-plate is known to cover the heart, which is the 
source of all the passions: hence this writer says, that God 
will arm himself with justice as with a breast-plate, to in- 
timate, that he will do nothing out of mere passion, or by 
an absolute, uncontrolled power, without regard to the rules 
of equity; but that he will conduct all his proceedings and 
determinations, even against his enemies, according to the 
eternal rules of justice: and therefore it follows very pro- 
perly in the next sentence, that he will put on true judgment 


CHAP. V.] 


instead of a helmet ; i.e. as a wise judge, whose infinite 
wisdom searches into the secrets of every crime and action, 
and who cannot be mistaken or imposed upon, he will 
give true and impartial judgment; and, as a just judge, he 
will observe a-strict proportion between the crimes and 
the punishment. With great propriety therefore is true 
judgment here described as the ornament of his head. This 
can only be exceeded by that sublime description in the 
inspired writer upon the like oceasion: He put on righte- 
ousness as @ breast-plate, and a helmet of salvation upon 
his head ; he put on the garments of vengeance for a cloth- 
ing, and was clad with zeal as with a cloak. (Isa. lix. 17.) 
How much more amiable is the description of this writer, 

representing the Almighty, clothed with the breast-plate of 
righteousness, than that.of Jupiter in Homer, whose zgis 
erinned terribly with the ele of horror, affright, and 
discord ? 

And true judgrment instead of a helmet.) -Kai vepi- 
Ofjacrar K6ovta Kota dvuwéxpirov. The learned editor of 
Philo Judzeus applies the epithet to xépva, rather than 
oto, and conjectures the true reading of this.place to be, 
wepidhocrat KdgvSa xplow axaSafperov, Accipiet pro galea 
inexpugnabili judicium ; which he justifies by two parallel 
passages in Philo, where the same sentiment occurs, dévapey 
axalatocroy 7d Sikatov ryobpevec; and in another place, axa- 
Sarofry ypwpevor tov Sixalov ovppaxia. (Phil. de- Mose.) 

Ver. 19. He shall take holiness for an invincible shield.] 
St. Bernard observes upon this passage, that at the time 
when this true judgment is passed, God’s equity, as the 
margin rightly renders, will be so absolutely inflexible, 
that ‘he will not suffer himself to be overcome by any argu- 
ments of pity that can be offered; nor can he possibly re- 
lent by any weakness or tenderness of nature. As thé 
wicked have so long abused the riches of his goodness and 
long-suffering, his dignity calls upon him to do justice to 
his injured honour. And since this judgment or procedure 
is founded upen the most perfect equity, it-will im all re- 
spects be so irreproachable, that even the wicked them- 
selves shall be convinced of the justness of their sentence ; 
and while they experience the greatness of his power, shall 
acknowledye the justice of all his determinations, and that 
his equity is no less infinite. 

Ver. 20. His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword.| 
This is capable of two senses; either that he shall sharpen 
the sword of his fierce wrath, as the Syriac version under- 
stands it, Mirum in modum exacuet lanceam ire su@; or 
that.he shall sharpen his wrath into a destructive sword, 
tic amdéropoy popgaiay, as the Arabic renders, fram suam 
expoliet in gladium acutum. And thus God punished the 
transgression of our first parents; he sharpened rov Supoy ric 
éoync, (Numb. xiv. 34.) into a flaming sword, to guard the 
avenue of Paradise against them ; “to keep the delinquents 
(says St. Chrysostom in loc. Hom. 18.) in continual remem- 
brance of what had passed, and to strike frequent terror 
into them by so menacing an object.” The description in 
this and the following verses is agreeable to the language 
of Scripture ; for when God is mentioned as angry with 
the wicked, he is represented as standing continually with 
_ his how bent, with his arrow upon the string, as ready to 
let fly; and with his sword not.only drawn, but whietted, 
as if he was just about to strike. (Psal. vii. 13.) 

And the world shall fight with him against the unwise.] 
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This is the same in effect with that sentence in the seven- 
teenth verse, He shall make the creature, i. e. the creation, 
his weapon for the revenge of his enemies. Not that Al- 
mighty God has any need of all, or any, of his creatures, 
to assist him in executing his vengeance ; but he sometimes 
chooses to make use of them, as instruments of his wrath, 
to convince the unwise, i. e. the wicked, of their folly, in 
their immoderate or unlawfal pursuit of them ; and there- 
fore his wisdom purposely punishes them by such creatures 
as they have abused, and makes the objects of their plea- 
sures become the instruments of their punishment; ‘‘ Quia 
in cunctis deliquimus (says St. Gregory), in cunctis feri- 
mur.” (Homil. 35. in Evang.) It is an observation of the 
book of Job, that all the works of nature are prepared by 
God to be his instruments, either for judgment or for mer- 
cy: thus (xxxvii. 12, 13.) it is said-of the clonds in parti- 
cular, that they are made to do whatsoever he command- 
eth them upon the face of the whole earth, either for cor- 
rection or for plenty. And of the treasures of snow and 
hail, the same writer observes,.that they are reserved by 
God against the time of trouble, against the day of war 
and battle; (xxxviii. 23.) In the song of Deborah it 
is said, that the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.. And, indeed, God. can make all] the elements in 
their turns to conspire against,the wicked: he can discomfit 
them with thunderbolts and tempests, (ver. 21.) as Livy 
says it happened to the. Romans in the great battle at 
Cann; or command the air to be his destroying angel: 
he can make the waters to rage and swell horribly, (ver. 22.) 
and to destroy them by another deluge: he can make the 
fire to fulfil all the purposes of his providence, and his 
flame shail burn up the ungodly: or, he can command 
the earth to open her mouth, and death shall come nameny 
upon them. 
Ver. 21.. Then shall the righi-aiming thunderbolts go 


.abroad.| BoXtéec aorparayv, The arrows of the. lighinings ; 


and so the Syriac version has it, Jacula lancearum igne- 
arum ac fulgurum. ‘The meaning is, That the Lord shall 
shew his wrath and indignation against the wicked by terri- 
ble thunder from heaven, like that in the days of Samuel, 
(1 Sam. vii. 10.) when the Lord thundered with a great 
thunder upon the Philistines, and discomfited them: and 
that these his instruments of destruction shall be so infal- 
libly directed, as to execute his designed vengeance with 
an unerring certainty. -An ingenious writer observes, 
‘‘'That compound epithets heighten the diction; and that 
even one of these is itself a short description.” (Pope’s 
Pref. to Hom. Iliad:) Wessee the justness of this observa- 
tion in e¥aroyxor, or right-aiming ; for can any thing convey 
a finer or more lively idea, than thundcrbolts animated as 
it were with sease, and discharging themsclves with judg- 
ment and discretion? We see the uplifted hand of ven- 
geance, and the bolt not only grasped and levelled rubente 
dexterd, but executing its fated commission with as much 
certainty, as ifeach particular stroke had its charge assigned 
it. Aristotle justly commends Homer, for having found out 
living words, ‘“* His hero’s arrow is impatient to be on the. 
wing, and his weapon thirsts to drink the blood af the 
enemy”—ddpuv paiverat. Here the Almighty’s thunder. ts 
winged with death, and his unerring wisdom guides it to 
the mark; Jehovah but sends out his arrows, and they 


‘know where to go, and what to do; in short, to use the 
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-words of another polite writer upon a like occasion, the 
description here and in the context “is a noble picture, 
in which the gusts of hail, and flashes of fire, burst out 
from tho clouds with as much spirit and force as in a real 
. tempest.” 
And from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, shall 
they fly to the mark.) ‘Qc aro cixixXou réE0u rev vedor, 
1. e. As from the well-arched or well-bent bow of the clouds. 
Not any well-drawn bow is here alluded to, but that parti- 
cular bow, the rd rdéZov év 79 vegéAn, which was at first set in 
the cloud, (Gen. ix. 14.) . And thus the Vulgate renders, 
A. bene curvato arcu nubium. 'To which agree the Syriac 
and Arabic, and most ancicnt English translations; but 
Coverdale’s is more explicit than the rest, Then shall the 
thunderbolis come out of the rainbow of the clouds to the 
place appointed; i. e. to execute God’s will, and to fulfil 
their own commission, as is explained above. There is an 
expression in the Psalmist, with respect to God’s venge- 
ance, which, if rightly understood, is much to this purpose: 
He (God) made a way to his indignation, (Psal. 1xxviii. 
50.) wdorolnce rofBov ri dpyp adbrov, LX X. i.e. He directed 
his anger where, or to what quarter, it should fall: it does 
not mean in general only tbat God was angry, but that he 
had appointed a certain tract or path for his vengeance, 
which it must follow and pursue; the Latin version therc- 
fore expresses this with great judgment, Libravit semi- 
fam ire sue. (See 2 Esdr. xvi. 18.) Isaiah describes the 
surprising massacre of the Assyrian army by the just ven- 
geance of God in the like figurative way, and with a sub- 
limity suitable to his grandeur, which the Vulgate thus ex- 
. presses: ‘ Auditam faciet Dominus gloriam vocis sue, et 
tcrrorem brachii sui ostendct in comminatione furoris, et 
flamm4 ignis devorantis; allidet in turbine et in lapide 
grandinis. A voce Domini pavebit Assur, virgd percussus;” 
which the LXX. express more properly, 77 wAnyp 9 av 
maraéy (xbptoc) abrovc. (Isa. xxx. 30, 31. see also Psal. 
XViil. 13, 14.) In the pagan theology the vengeance of the 
gods is expressed in the like manner: thus Homer describes 
the wrath of Apollo, according to Mr. Pope’s excellent 
translation : | 


** Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov’d, his silver shafts resound: 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 

And gloomy darkness roll’d around his head. 

‘The flect in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 

And hissing fly the feather’d fates below.” (B. i. 63.) 


Virgil has expressed the same sentiment : 





‘* Arcum intendebat Apollo 
Desuper. Omnis co terrore Agyptus et Indi, 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertcbant terga Sabi.” 

| (Atneid. viii. 704.) 


Ver. 22. And hailstones full of wrath shall be cast (as) 
out ofa stone-bow.| Hailstones, the artillery of heaven, 
shall likewise come down upon the heads of his enemics, 
as in the days of Joshua when God sent hailstones and 
lightnings from heaven in the faces of the enemies of his 
chosen people ; (Josh. x. 11.) which shall come with such 
fury and vehemence, as if they were discharged by the 
force of some machine, which our version calls a stone- 
bow, and among the Romans had the.name of: balista. 
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The Vulgate renders here, Ef a petrosa ira plene mitten- 
tur grandines: which is followed by Coverdale’s, and Pag- 
nine’s interlineary version, and is indeed a close transla- 
tion of the Greek, as it is pointed in all the editions: but 
if I might offer a conjecture, I think, by the help of a comma 
only, the senso might be rendered more complete in this 
manner, xai éx mretpo3cAou, Oupod rAnpac pipShoovrat xadraZat, 
é metpodArov, SC. dpyavou, or réEov, from the preceding 
verse. I am aware of an objection which may be urged, 
that the particle ae, or some such-like note of comparison, 
is here omitted; but, besides that w may, without any 
force, be fetched from the foregoing verse, instances of 
this ellipsis are very frequent in Scripture and profane 
writers. See Gen. xvi. 12. Psal. xi. 1. xii. 6. xxii. 13. 
xlv. 2. Gen. xlix. 9. Cant. 1. 15. in all which places this 
particle is omitted in the Hebrew, and supplied in the ver- 
sions. Our translators, it is plain, understood the words 
in the sense which I have given them, and have inserted 
as, though this particle be not in the original. In the pro- 
phctical writings, this metaphor of hailstones is frequently 
used to denote an enemy’s falling on a country. (Sec Isa. 
XXvVili.2.xxx. 30.) It conveys a grand and terribly-magnifi- 
cent idea, and is but imperfectly compared with the volleys 
from the artillery of walls closely besieged. 

And the water of the sea shall rage against them, and 
the floods shall cruelly drown them.) i.e. God shall take 
such vengeance of wicked nations, that their encmies shall 
come pouring upon them like a flood. Rain, showers, 
storms, floods, and seas, are all symbols of multitudes of 


men in motion and disorder; or else of armies ravaging 


and destroying countries: hence Servius has observed, 
that the sea in a storm, and people in confusion, are reci- 
procally compared to each other, “ Virgilius tempestati 
pepuli motum comparat, Tullius populo tempestatem.” 
(Servius in AEneid. lib. i.) In the inspired writings, mul- 
titudes are frequently compared to waters, and the invasiqn 
of an army to the inundations of tbe sea, or a rapid river, 
which carries all before it. It is familiar with David parti- 
cularly, to represent a vast hostile force under the idea of 
a flood of waters, a noble instance of which is to be found 
in Psa]. xlvi. (Sec also Jsa. viii. 7. xvii. 12. Dan. ix. 26. 
xi. 22.) 

Ver. 23. A mighty wind shall stand up against them.) 
Wars and commotions are likewise metaphorically denoted 
by winds; sohere, by a most powerful wind blowing, zrev- 
pa Suvduewe, is signified the storm of war, and the calamity 
attending it, which shall be brought upon the wicked. The 
description of the fate of the wicked man, Job xxvii. 20, 
21. is so close and parallel to this, that I shall set it down 
at large; Terrors take hold of him as waters, a tempest 
stealeth him away in the night, the east-wind carrieth him 


‘away, and he departeth, and, as a‘storm, hurleth him out of 


his place. The east-wind, which is mentioned particularly in 
this passage, being avery blasting wind, is most frequently 
used in Scripture, and especially in the prophetical writ- 
ings, to denote the calamities of war, and such-like wasting 
judgments. ‘lhe prophet Jeremiah often applies this me- 
tapbor to those enemics and destroyers whom God makes 
use of as his instruments of vengeance. (Sce Jer. iv. 
11. xlix. 36. li. 1.) And in Ezekiel, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldean army is foretold under the 
figures of stormy winds, and overflowing showers, (xiil. 
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11.18.) By these and such-like figurative expressions 
God’s severe judgments upon the wicked are usually de- 
noted in Scripture. But it is not improbable, that the 
writer of this book had in mind, and herein alluded to, a 
particular wicked nation, punished in this extraordinary 
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manner, viz. the Egyptians, to whom most of these in- | 
| Belles Lettres, vol. iii. p. 167.) 


tle with hailstones, and their flocks with hot thunderbolis, | 


stances of vengeance happened; for God smote their cat- 


(Psal. Ixxviii. 49.) By the east-wind also he plagued 
them with the locusts, which laid waste their whole land; 

and the waters of the Red Sea at last cruelly drowned 
them. Calmet understands by rvedpa duvapewc, nota mighty 


wind, as our version has it, but un vert envoyé par la puis- | 


sance de Dieu. And the sense of a mighty wind may seem 
perhaps not so proper here, as it is compared immediately 
to AafAay, or a whirlwind. If we should understand this 
expression of the spirit of power, or the powerful breath 


or spirit of the Almighty, the vengeful breath of God, ex- | 


pressed significantly, and displayed terribly, by the desola- 
_ tion of a whirlwind, furnishes as grand an idea as our 
imaginations are perhaps capable of. This seems con- 
firmed by xi. 21. where there is the like expression. 

And like a storm shall blow them away.| The translators 
do not seem here fully to have expressed the sense of the 
Greek word ixAxuhoe 3 it is a technical term, and means, 
that God will make use of his fan, and thoroughly purge 
his floor, when the wicked, in the language of the Psalmist, 
shall be like the chaff, which the wind scattereth away from 
the face of the earth. (Psal.i.5.) With what dreadful 
pomp is the wrath of God here displayed! How mag- 
nificently and nobly hath the writer of this book drawn 
the artillery of heaven, the rapidity of its motion, the terror 
of its appearance, the desolation occasioned by it, and the. 
certain death attending it! What an assemblage of terrible 
ideas ina small compass! The earth, the sea, the rivers, 
the clouds, the winds, the heavens, like so many auxiliary 
forces, are all listed, and conspire against the wicked. 
What a lively idea of God’s infinite power over all his 
creatures does this description convey! This latter part of 
the chapter must certainly be allowed to be a great instance 
of the hypotyposis, a figure well known to orators and 
poets. | 

Thus iniquity shall lay waste the whole earth.) By this 
expression we may understand all the earth strictly, terram 
wniversam, as the Arabic renders; and thus the old world, 
with its inhabitants, was destroyed by water for their ini- 
quity; and St. Peter seems to intimate, that the present 
earth, and all the works that are therein, shail at length be 
burnt up for the same reason; (2 Pet. iii. 7. 10.) or we may 
understand this sentence, of judgments that shall befal any 
particular land or country. And thus the Syriac version 
expounds it, Vastabitque totam terram impiorum; and 
Coverdale’s translation takes it in the same sense, Thus 
the unrighteous dealing of them shall bring all the land to a 
wilderness ; according to that observation of the Psalmist, 
A fruitful land maketh he barren, for the wickedness of 
those that dwell therein. (Psal. cvii. 34.) 

And ill-dealing shall overthrow the thrones of the mighty.] 
The truth of this observation cannot be better exemplified 
than in the fate of Nebuchadnezzar and Sennacherib; the 
latter prided himself in being called the great kind the 
king, by way of excellence, and considered himself as the 
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lord of the earth, and the vanquisher of men and gods: 
this prince, so proud and haughty, God seems to despise 
as below an ordinary man; he treats him as a wild beast,. 
puts his hook in his nose, and a bridle in his mouth, and 
turns him back with disgrace and infamy, by the same way 
that he came triumphant and glorious. (Sce Rollin on the. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Having established the preference of wisdom or religion 
above vice and wickedness, the author presses upon, 
princes and rulers, whom he addressed in the first chap- 

_ter, the study and observance of it, as the means of 
ruling well; that, through a conceit and imagined privilege 
of their high station, they should attempt nothing inju- 
rious; because God careth for all alike, being the com- 
mon Father of small and great, and will punish them 

- proportionably to the great trust which they abuse. He 
concludes with a eulogium of wisdom, its general use 
to mankind, and the means of obtaining it. 


Ver. 1. H. EAR, therefore, O ye kings.] In Coverdale’s: 
translation, this chapter begins, Wisdom is better than 
strength, and a man of understanding is.more worth than’ 
one that is strong; which he copied undoubtedly from 
the Vulgate, which is single in inserting this verse, and 
renders, Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens 
quam fortis: but it is not to be found in the Greek, nor in 
the Syriac or Arabic translations: it seems taken cither, 
from Prov. xvi. 82. or from Eccl. ix. 16. but more proba- 
bly from the latter. However that be, or however true and 
useful the reflection may be, yet itis certainly quite out of . 
place here ; the connexion between the beginning of this 
chapter and the conclusion of the last, is really better with- 
out it; for if 2ll-dealing or wickedness shall overthrow the 
thrones of the mighty, (v. 23.) the advice here given to 
kings, to attend to good instruction, and to conduct them- 
selves with religion and justice, is very seasonable and 
natural. From the great liberty here taken in giving ad- 
vice and direction to persons in such high authority, some 
have inferred, that a king is the writer of this book ; for who 


_so proper to take this freedom with kings, as one of their 


own great rank, or who so able as the wise Solomon? 
But what foundation there is for this pretence, see in note 
on chap. ix. 7. of this book. 

Ver. 3. For power ts given you of the Lord.] By me 
kings reign, says God, Prov. viii. 15. And to the saine 
high original does this writer ascribe their power. Irenaus 
very properly remarks, ‘That the devil never more truly 
proved himself to be the father of lies, than when he said 
to our Saviour concerning the kingdoms of the world, All 
this power will I give thee, and the glory of them, for that is 
delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it.” 
The hint here given to princes concerning the original of 


their power is very properly inserted, lest, being exalted 


so high, they should be ignorant or forgetful of him from 
whom they received their authority; ‘For they are ac- 
countable to God for the abuse of their powcr, as well as 
subjects are for disobedicnce to it; because it was com- 
mitted to them, not for their own pleasure or advantage, . 
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to gratify their pride, or to enable them to do acts of ty- 

ranny and oppression, but for the good of those who are 
under their charge.” (See Homily of Obedience to Magis- 
trates.) Cyrus has not only given in his own person a 
perfect mode] of the manner in which princes should govern 
their nations, and the real use they ought to make of abso- 
lute power; but he lays down excellent rules for the con- 
duct of other princes: "Ey@ piv olua dkivrdv agxovta tw 
doxoutvwv Stadionv, ob rp modvredéarepov, k.t.r. ‘* That 
a king ought not to be distinguished from his subjects by 
the splendour of riches, the pomp of equipage, or luxury of 
diet only, but by a superiority of merit of every kind, by 
an indefatigable application to make his people happy— 
that the very glory of their character, and the true use 
of thcir emiaence and greatness, is being devoted to, and 
studious of, the public good.” (Cyrop. lib. i.) Tully has 
tho same opinion of government; ‘‘ Mihi quidem videntur 
huc omnia esse referenda ab iis qui preesunt aliis, ut n, qui 
corum in imperio erunt, sint quam beatissimi.” (Cic. epist. 
1. lib. i. ad Quint. Fratr.) This has been assigned by cri- 
tics as the reason why Homer calls his kings by such 
epithets as doyeveic, born of the gods; or ciorpepeic, bred 
by the gods, viz. to point out to themselves the offices they 
were ordained for; and to their people, the reverence that 
should be paid them: expressions correspondent fo those 
places of Holy Scripture where princes are called gods, and 
the sons of the Most High. (Annot. on book i. ver. 229.) 
And the like reasoning will hold in proportion with re- 


spect to judges, magistrates, ministers of state, generals: 


of armies, governors of provinces, and ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, and all other persons in authority. 

_ Ver. 4. Because, being ministers of his kingdom, you 
have not judged aright, nor kept the law.) Both the Vul- 
gate and St. Anstin read, Nec custodistis legem justitie. 
The meaning is, that, being appointed by God, who is your 
sovereign in a much higher degree, as his ministers and 
vicegerents, you have acted asif you were absolute and 
uncontrollable, and accountable to none for your proceed- 
ings; ye have made your owa wills and passions the rule 
of your conduct, and have forgot that for this cause God 
raised you up to such an eminence above the rest of his 
creatures, that you might resemble him in goodness, and 
impartially distribute justice. Tully’s reproof of Verres 
upon this occasion, is very remarkable and fine, “ Nun- 
quam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasces et se- 
cures, et tantam imperii vim, tantamque ornamentorum 
omnium dignitatem datam, ut carum rerum viet auctoritate 
omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii eet Gael et om- 


nium bona pradam tuam duceres?” (Orat. 5.) But nothing: 


can exceed that charge of king Jehoshaphat to the judges 
which he set over the land, and ought to be considered as 
the wrim and thummim of every public magistrate; Take 
heed what you do, for ye judge not for man but for the Lord, 

who is with you in the judgment ; wherefore, let the fear of 
the Lord be upon you, and take heed unto it, for there ts no 
iniquity with the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor 
taking of gifts. (2 Chron. xix. 6.) 

Ver. 5. Horribly and speedily shall he come wpon you ; 
for asharp judgment shall be to them that bein high places.) 
Not that this sharp judgment shall come upon the mighty, 
and such as are inhigh places, merely for being mighty; the 
expression in this sense is too lax and rigorous, for there 
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is no offence in the office, as such, nor would God raise 
any of his creatures to such an honour and dignity, as to 
he his vicegerents, and even to be called gods, (Psal. Ixxxii. 
G.) ia resemblance of him, if the oflice and elevated state 
itself was faulty or punishable: the meaning is, that, if 
kings and rulers pervert the order and original design of 
their institution, and act contrary to the established rules 
of justice, they will then not only be answerable for this 
abuse of power to him that entrusted them with it, but be 
punished in a greater degree, in proportion to their supe- 
rior station, and the weighty talents committed to them. 

Ver. 6. For mercy will soon pardon the meauest.|-i. e. 
God will sooner or more easily pardon a small fault or 
breach of duty in a private person, from whom so great a 
perfection is neither expected nor required, as having 
wanted perhaps opportunities of knowing his duty, and 
been deprived of the means of instruction: such a person's 
transgression, being to himself, proceeding rather from ig- 
norance than malice, and not attended with a train of bad 
consequences to others, will be less regarded : but the sins | 
of kings and rulers are, asSt. Austin stylesthem, contagious 
and mortal, their bad example has the most powerful in- 
fluence, it is fatal through their eminence and authority, 
and they ruin as many as are led away by it. Hence God 
commanded Moses to apprehend all. the princes ‘of the 
people, and the rulers of thousands and of hundreds, and 
other principal persons in their tribes, who had been guilty 
of foul idolatry, and to hang them up before the Lord, t. e. 
before the sanctuary, as men who: had forsaken the wor- 
ship of their God. And this was to be done openly, or 
against the sun, that all the’ people might see and fear, 
when they saw persons of their distinction and authority 
made public examples of God’s displeasure. (Numb. xxv. 
4.) This is the sense of the LX X. who read wapaderypa- 
risov avrovc. The Vulgate and Symmachus understand it 
in like manner, and Selden de Synedr. lib. ii. ‘‘ Nor can 
we better (says Calmet) account for God’s severity to Da- 
vid, for an act of seeming curiosity only in numbering the 
people, 2 Sam. xxiv. and his threats to Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
xx. for a piece of secret vanity, in- shewing his treasures, 
than by considering them as public: persons, who should 
rather have regarded God’s glory than their own.” - (See 
Comment. Literal. in loc.) 

But mighty men shall be mightily tormented.] Private 
persons seldom dare fake the liberty to represent to kings, 
and persons in great authority, the wickedness or injustice 
of their proceediags, much less to remind them of tho dan- 
ger of such steps. This writer therefore very artfully, as 
St. Bernard observes, assumes the borrowed character of 
Solomon, to give the greater weight to his reflections ; as a 
king, superior to all others of the same rank in experience 
and wisdom, he assures them with the greatcr confidence, 
that however they may flatter themselves from their high 
station, that they are out of thc reach of danger, and have 
nothing to fear; their great eminence ought rather to pos- 
sess them with contrary apprehensions; nothing being 
more difficult than to fill-a high post with sufficiency and 
credit, nor any thing so easy as to abuse it and misearry. 
That God, though he has established them his vicegerents, 
has not made them independent of himself; he considers 
them still as his creatures, and, from the nature of their 
trust, accountable in a greater degree. That ifat any time 
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they abuse their authority by notorious acts of violence and 
oppression, they must expect that God will display his 
own power by punishing them very remarkably, and make 
them as terrible instances of his vengeance, as many others 


of their high rank, whose sufferings are recorded both in. 


sacred and profane history. This is finely illustrated in 
Isa. xiv. 9. where all the ghosts of deceased tyrants, con- 
demned to the infernal mansions, are represented as rising 
from their thrones, called so by way of irony, and coming 
to meet the king of Babylon, and congratulating his arrival 
among them. Ver.8. of this chapter our author again adds, 
A sore trial shall come upon the mighty ; which is the very 
same scntiment, but is not here to be considered as a tau- 
tology, but as a repeated warning. It is observable, that 
all the ancient versions express this sore trial in stronger 
terms than our translation; the Vulgate reads, Fortioribus 
instat fortior cruciatus, which all the old English versions 
fellow; but the Arabic expresses’ it more terribly by the 
superlative, Potestate preditos rigidissimum obruet examen, 
ad vos enim spectant sermones mei, O rebelles refractarit. 
And this sore trial or punishment will be more disagreeable 
and insupportable to princes, even upon account of their 
former delicate way of living, and their former absolute sway 
over others, because disgracc,adversity, and suffering, are 
far more painful and vexatious to those that have been in 
high stations, and lived at ease, than to those of an inferior 
‘rank, who have been inured to -hardships: hence we may 
imagine Lucifer, the “chieftain of the devils,” as Mr. Mede 
calls him, to be more deeply affected with his sore punishi- 
ment than any of the rest of his inferior accomplices. 

Ver. 7. For he which is Lord over all, shall fear no man’s 
person, neither shall he stand in awe of any man’s greatuess, 
Sor he hath made the sinall and the great, and careth for all 
alike.| There is a passage in Job xxxiv. 19. 24. 27. which 
very much resembles the first part ef this verse, and pro- 
bably this was taken from it; God accepteth not the per- 
sons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than the poor, 
for they all are the works of his hands: he shall break in 
pieces mighty men without number, because they turned back 
from him, and would not consider any of his ways. And 
the sense of the latter part is agreeable to that of the Psalm- 
ist, The Lord 2s loving unto every man, and his mercy is over 
all his works, (Psal. cxlv. 9.) ‘As commen Father of all, he 
is desirous that all should be saved, and not willing that 
even the meanest should perish. ‘“ Magna Dii curant, parva 
negligunt,” was an unbecoming netion of Ged, and worthy 
only of a ‘heathen. (Cic. de Nat. Deor.) How much better is 
that most excellent sentiment of St. Austin, “Tu sic curas 
unumquemquce nostrim, tanquam solum cures, et sic omnes 
tanquam singulos:” God takes as much care of every par- 
tivular person, as if each were all; and as much care of all, 
as if all were but one. St. Cyprian has a sentiment upon 
this occasion no less beautiful; ‘‘ Deus se omnibus ad ce- 
lestis gratiz consecutionem equalitate libraté pracbet pa- 
rem.” ‘A true knowledge of providence, as it is an attri- 
bute of God, is most necessary, and of the greatest im- 
portance, as it influences all events both public and pri- 
vate, and every man ought to have it in his view in every 
circumstance of life, and every action of the day: it makes 
us more thoroughly sensible of our entire dependence upon 
God, of our weakness and wants, and presents us with op- 
portunities of exerting the greatest virtues, such as confi- 
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| offices thereof. (Nehem. xiii. 14.) . 
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dence in God, a grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, 
humility, resignation, and patience ; and is'the very basis 
of religion, and ofall those holy exercises of prayers, vows, 
thanksgivings, sacrifices,” &c. (Rollin on Sacred Histery, ’ 
vol. iii. p. 130.) ; ‘ey Ma 
Ver. 10. For they that keep holiness holily, shall be 
judged holy.] Calmet applies this sentence to dignified ec-' © 
clesiastical persons, to such as composed the Jewish San-: 
hedrin, and were the judges of their nation; “Le Sage par- 
loit aux Juges de sa nation, qui etoient pour l’ordinaire de 
Yordre des Prétres.” St. Bernard and St. Austin (de Pas- 
tor. Cur. cap. 4.) both apply what is said of rulers here and — 
in the context to the Christian clergy, whose duty likewise 
rises in propertion to the high dignity of their office. 
Moses, who had the care of God’s chosen people, was cen- 
sidered by him as their lawgiver and chief ruler ; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that even a small transgression of his © 
(if any can be called so that is committed against God) . 
was the reason, in the judgment of many learned men, of 
his not being permitted to enter into the land of promise. 
And the like may be said of the severity which befel the 
disobedient prophet, 1 Kings xiii. 21. But I think it more 
agrecable to the context, to understand this of geod kings, 
who are full of zeal for the glory of God, the establishment 
of religion, and the security of its rights;.such as are in 
Scripture said to be after God’s own heart, who consider 
themselves as his ministers, and whose authority is cm- 
ployed to make their subjccts happy, by making them 
better. Itis areflection very commonly to be met with 
upon the kings mentioned in the Old Testament, that they 
did evilin the sight of the Lord, according to all that their 
Jathers had done ; but yet there are some particular excep- 
tions, some instances of illustrious goodness, recorded there, 
which ought in justice te be remembered, and must with 
pleasure be related, for the credit of their high calling: let 
any one but carefully reflect upon the sentiments of piety 
which David expressed in the translation of the ark; and 
his magnificent and almost immense preparations for the 
building of the temple: Jehoshaphat’s pious visitation of his 
kingdom, and his zeal to send Levites with the princes, to 
instruct the people in the law: (2 Chron. xvii.7,8.) Heze- 
kiah’s great care and concern to restore religion, to sanc- 
tify the house of the Lord God of his fathers, and carry 
forth the filthiness out of the holy place; and the many 
other good works which he began in the service of the house 
of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to’ seek 
his God with all his heart: (2 Chron. xxix. 5. xxxi. 21.) 
Jesiah’s indefatigable zeal from the very beginning of his 
rcign to reform religion, and restore the true worship, not 
only in Judah, but in the ten tribes also: (2 Chron. xxiv.) 
and he will plainly see, that these princes thought them- 
selves placed on the throne as guardians of the faith, and 
as nursing fathers of the church, to establish and promote 
the kingdom of God in their dominions. Such righteous 
kings, who have kept holiness holily, aud been exceedingly 
zealous for the honour of the Lord God of hosts, will al- 
ways find what to answer; they may even dare to appeal 
to him for a reward of their integrity and sincerity, and 
with humble confidence say, with Nehemiah, Remember me, 
O my God, concerniug this, and wipe not out my good 
deeds, that I have done for the house of my God, and for the 
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Ver. 13. She preventeth them that desire her.| There is a 
fine culogium of wisdom in this and the following verses, 
not ouly to raise men’s curiosity after it, but likewise their 
desire of it; and, to encourage them the more in the pursuit 
of it, the author shews how easy it is to be obtained, that, 
though she is glorious and beautiful, yet she is not so coy 
and backward as to hide hersclf, or fly away from her pur- 
suers and admircrs; but rather desires to be known to 
them, and cven makes the first advances and overtures of 
familiarity and acquaintance to such as are well-disposed 
toher. What follows in the context is a close imitation of 
the book of Proverbs, where wisdom is represented as in- 
viting men to come to her dwelling, as going into the most 
public places to call them to her, that suchas listen to her, 
and watch at her gates, are happy, and those that find her, 
find life and happiness; expressions so like this writer, 
that, were there not stronger arguments to the contrary, one 
would be almost tempted to pronounce that they came 
both from the same pen. 

Ver. 17. For the very true beginning of her is the desire 
of discipline.| We havc here, and in the context, the several 
degrees sct down, by which a person well-disposed towards 
wisdom, may rise by little and little to the perfection of it: 
the first step mentioned is the desire of discipline or instruc- 
tion, as the first step to a cure is, being sensible that we are 
out of order ;.and this desire of instiuction in virtue or wis- 
dom, in religion or science, proceeds from the good opinion 
which a man entertains of it, and the love which he bears 
to it; and this love is the cause of his perscverance and 
willing obedicnce ; and his obedience will produce the re- 
ward of happiness: which happiness consists in incorrup- 
tion, i. e. in a state of immortality, and a crown of glory, 
that fadeth not away. This desire therefore of instruction, 
by a regular deduction of particulars, and a kind of logical 
inference and conclusion, may be said to be the principal 
thing which conductcth men to a kingdom, ad regniun per- 
petuum, according to the Vulgate; as that which sets the 
machino a going, may properly be reckoned the causc of 
all the other motions, and of what is effected in the conclu- 
sion by them. In this and the three following verses, the 
learned wil] easily discern the beauty of the climax, or re- 
gular gradation from onc thing to another, like that of 
St. Paul, Rom. v. 3,4. Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed. (See also 2 Pet.i.5.) Not unlike to which is 
that of St. Austin, ‘‘ Velle meum tenebat inimicus, ex vo- 
luntate perversa facta est libido, et dum servitur libidini, 
facta est consuctudo, et dum consuetudini non resistitur, 


facta est nccessitas.” (Confess. lib. vili. cap. 5.) But that. 


of St. Chrysostom, with respect to baptism, is still more 
beautiful, and hardly to be paralleled; ‘‘ You are herein 
made not only free, but holy; not only holy, but just like- 
wise; not barely just, but children also; not children only, 
but heirs; not merely heirs, but brethren of Christ; not 
brethren only, but cohcirs;- not coheirs only, but -mem- 


bers also; not members only, but his temple ; not temples | 


only, but organs of the Holy Spirit.” (Homil.ad Neophyt.) 
After which instanees, it may seem almost needless to 
mention that of Tully, ‘‘ In urbe luxuries creatur, cx Juxu- 
ria existat avaritia, ex avaritia crumpat audacia necesse 
est; inde omnia scelcra et maleficia nascuntur.” 

Ver. 21. If your delight be then in thrones and sceptres, 
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O ye kings of the people, honour wisdom.] What has been 
observed of the usefulness of history by a learned writer, 
is equally applicable to wisdom, here recommended; “That, 
it is uscful both to small and great, to princes and sub- 
jects; but more. necessary to princes and great men, than 
to all the world besides. For how can truth approach 
them amidst the crowd of flattercrs which surround them 
on all sides, and are continually commending and admiring 
them; or, in other words, corrupting and poisoning their 
hearts and understandings? How can truth make her 
modest and feeble voice to be heard amidst such tumult 
and confusion? How venture to lay before them the duties 
and slaveries of royalty? Ilow shew them whcrein their 
truc glory consists, and represent to them, that if they will 
look back to the original of their institution, they will 
clearly find they were made for the people, and not the 
people for them? How put them in mind of their faults, 
instil into them a dread of the just judgment of posterity, 
and disperse the thick cloud which the vain phantom of 
their greatness has.tormed around them? How thata Ca- 
ligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, who were praised to an 
excess during their lives, became the horror and execration 
of mankind after their death; whereas Titus, Trajan, An- 
toninus, and Marcus Aurelius, arc still looked upon as the 
delights of the world, for having made use of their power 
only to do good.” (Rollin, vol. iii. p. 2.) 

Ver. 22. And will not hide mysteries from you.| The 
Vulgate here renders sacramenta Dei, without authority 
from any of the more ancient versions, or countenance from 
the original; the true meaning is, that he will reveal or 
discover the arcana, or secret things of wisdom, as the 
reason of her name, (see Ecclus. vi. 22.) her original and 
existence, her nature and.properties, her effects and opc- 
rations, even from the beginning of the creation; for so Il 
would understand’ the words in the Greek text, am’ apxij¢ 
yeviotwe, viz. that wisdom was present at, concurred in, 
and is displayed by, the works of the creation, in a much 
better and loftier sense than that of our version. The Syriac 
translation seems to carry it still highcr, understanding 
these words of wisdom, eternally existing with, or: in, 
God, before all creation, quod creaturas precessit inves- 
tigabo: the author here endcavours to discover and set 
down the origin of heavenly wisdom, and indirectly con- 
futes the pretences and boastings of the heathen sages, all 
whose philosophy is but of human invention, the work of a 
Socrates or a Pythagoras: but wisdom is not of so late a 
date, is more ancient than any historical monuments of the 
Greeks, has existed in all ages, may be traced through the 
times of the patriarchs, and its origin ultimately resolved 
into God himself. (See Calmct in loc.) 

Ver. 23. Nor will I go with consuming envy.| Some La- 
tin translations render, Neque cum eo, qui invidia tabescit, 
&c. So that the meaning may either be, that he would 
shew no envy or narrowness of spirit, in his discoveries 
about wisdom, but as he had learned diligently, he would 
likewise communicate liberally ; (vii. 13.) or, that he would 
hold no commerce or society with a person of that selfish 
and inhospitable tempcr: for envy docs not only pine and 
gricve at the outward prosperity of others, but is vexed at 
their inward accomplishments, at any attainments or happy 
discoveries which they may make, or have communicated 
to them by others : whercas charity, or a beneficent temper, 
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which is kindly disposed towards all, cnvies no man’s me- | 


rit; nor does it pride itself in the singularity of its own 
knowledge, nor conceal what may be useful to others ; she 
is not afraid that others may equal, or even exceed, her in 
knowledge, but with pleasure opens and communicates to 
them what she apprchends may be of public benefit, and 
considers not from what quarter a useful discovery comes, 
only, that its advantage may be made general, and others 
share in the improvement. St. Basil’s observation upon 
this occasion is very just and useful; ‘“ Adepts,” says he, 
or such as have made uncommon discoveries in any sci- 
ence, ‘‘ should be ready to impart their knowledge without 
envy; and such as want to be instructed, should offer them- 
selves without any shame,” (epist. 12.) And the comment 
of Messieurs du Port-Royal gives the true reason for im- 
parting the treasures of knowledge to others, ‘‘ C’est pour- 
quoy on les doit communiquer aux autres sans envie, puis- 
que plus on les repand sur eux, plus on en jouit, et quelle 
ne diminue point parla multitude de ceux quila possedent.” 

Ver. 24. The multitude of the wise is the welfare of the 
world, and a wise king is the upholding of the people.] The 
Greek reads owrnola kdopov, and the Vulgate, Multitudo sa- 
pientium sanitas est orbis terrarum; and Calmet’s exposi- 
tion is to the same effect, viz. That wise men are as it were 
the physicians and recoverers of the world, especially of the 
wicked part of it; and that their examples and discourses 
are like powerful medicines to the sick. This is the very 
language and comparison of Philo; zag cogdc Abtpov tort row 
pabdov——abldep iarpdc Tov vosovvroc. (De Sacrific. Abel 
et Cain.) Plato bears testimony to the truth of the last sen- 
tence, when he advises, ‘that kings should be philosophers, 
or philosophers kings.” ‘‘ I]le quidem princeps ingenii ct 
doctrine Pjato, tum denique fore beatas respublicas puta- 
vit, si aut docti et sapientes homines cas regerc coepissent, 





aut, qui regerent, omne suum studium in doctrina ac sapi- 
Hanc conjunctionem, vidclicet potes- 


entia collocassent. 
tatis et sapientix, saluti censuit civitatibus.” (Cic. epist. 1. 
ad Quint. Fratr.) And it was no less piously than exccl- 
lently wished by Justin Martyr, “ that kings and rulers, to- 
gether with their sovercign power, might be possessed of 
wisdom and a good mind.” 


CHAP. VIL. 


ARGUMENT. 

Under the borrowed character of Solomon, the author pro- 
ceeds to shew the original and powerful effects of wis- 
dom ; that though all men agree in this, that all are born, 
and all must dic, it is wisdom that puts the difference 
between man and man, according as the intermediate 
time between the cradle and the grave is improved or 
neglected; that the wisest man was at first as helpless 
as other children, and attained to the perfection of un- 
derstanding by a steady pursuit of wisdom, and prayers 
to God for it, and that it is attainable by all others ob- 
serving the same method. ‘The chapter concludes with 
a fine eulogium of wisdom, as essentially inherent in 
God, and derivative in man, as a ray from his divinity. 
Calmet says the six first chapters of this book are as the 
preface to the work, which may be considcred as an 
abridgment or paraphrase of the nine first chapters of the 
book of Proverbs. (Pref. sur le Livre de la Sagessc.) 
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Ver. 1. qT MYSELF also am a mortal man like unto all.] 
As nothing is so great an enemy to instruction and im- 
provement as pride, the author, intending to communicate 
the secrets of wisdom, and the method of obtaining it, be- 
gins with shewing man his true original, what he is by 
nature, and what by grace, thereby to depreciate his con- 
ceit and inflame his gratitude: and to humble even kings, 
and take away all affectation of divinity, a notion which flat- 
tery is too apt to insinuate, he assures them: that they are 
equally the children of Adam, sprung from the same first 
common parent with slaves and the meanest of their sub- 
jects; and as liable to corruption and mortality as the very 
beggars. Well, therefore, may Pliny cry out, “ O demen- 
tiam hominum, a talibus initiis existimantium ad super- 
biam se genitos !” 

The offspring of him that was first made of the earth.] 
Eusebius calls Adam rowroc ynyeviic, (Prep. Evang. lib. xi.) 
and to this St. Paul may be thought to allude, when he 
says, that the first man is of the earth, earthy: (1 Cor. xv. 
47.) the derivation of homo, ab humo, according to the ety- 
mologists, seems natural and proper, and the very name 
Adam denotes the same original. The Greek writers ac- 
cordingly make usc of the term ynyevijc, to denote the great 
antiquity and unknown original of their first and earliest 
heroes. But though all men thus resemble Adam in their 
origination, yet may ‘his condition in this respect be con- 
sidered as singular, that he was created perfect at once 
both in soul and body, quite different from the state here 
described of his posterity, who arrive slowly, progressively, 
and with difficulty, to the perfection of either. Philo has 
the same observation upon Adam, whom he calls emphati- 
cally 6 yuyevijec, and says, that he far excelled all that came 
after him in the exccllences of soul and body; éxeivoe 6 
Towro¢ avtowroc 6 ynyEvic, 6 Tavtde Tov yévove huwv apxn- 
vérne, ExatEpa apioroc, Yuxiy TE kul copa yeyevijoval pot Soxei, 
kal paxpy Tive Tove Esra CleveyKély, KaTa TAG év apudorépote 
breoBdacac. (De Mundi Opificio.) 

Ver. 2. And was fashioned to be flesh in the time of ten 
months.] ‘The Alexandrian MS. and all the other versions, 
make the comma after flesh, and join the rest to the next 
sentence. As to.the precise time of ten ‘months, men- 
tioned herc, the ancient Greek and Latin writers express 
themsclves in like manner: Ovid, speaking of the year of 
Romulus, which consisted only of ten months, says, 


‘Quod satis est utero matris dum prodcat infans, 
Hoc anno statuit temporis esse satis.” (Fast. lib. i.) 


And Virgil is no less express ; 
‘‘ Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses.”.(Eclog. iv.) - 


Upon which Servius makes this observatior; “Mares de- 
cimo nascuntur mensc, foemine nono.” Plautus ‘often 
mentions the like time ; he is particularly jocular in what 
follows : 


“‘ Nam me illa in alvo menses gestavit decem, 
At cgo illam [Famem] in alvo gesto plus annos decem.” 
(Plaut. in Sticho.) 


The like time is, mentioned by Terence, (Adelph. act. iil, 

sc.4.) and by Censorinus, (de Die Natali, cap. 12.) Philo 

calls tiv reaoapaxovrada, Or forty weeks, rhv Zwoyournwraryy 
2P2 
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iv y cawAdrreaat avOpwroy tv Ty Tic Picewe toyaoTnoly, (de 
Mose, lib. ii.) And Menander mentions the saine time as 
most usual, yu) xvet Sexdunvoc. Hippocrates reckons such 
as are born in the tenth month as most perfect and pro- 
mising. (Lib. de Septimestri partu.) Theocritus accordingly 
mentions Hercules as born at this age. (Idyll. 24.) 

Being compacted in blood.] Nhaytic év aipart. St. Bernard 
expresses himself in the same manner, alluding, perhaps, 
to this very passage; ‘“‘ Quid sam ego? Homo de humore 
liquido: fui enim in momento conceptionis de humano se- 
mino conceptus: deinde spuma illa coagulata, modicim 
crescendo, caro facta est.” (Meditat.cap.2.) Hayeic¢ occurs 
in the like sense, Job x. 10. in the most correct editions of 
the LX X. And Pliny uses coagulem upon the like occa- 
sion. 7 

And the pleasure that came with sleep.| The modesty and 
reservedness of this writer are here much to be admired; 
it is a resemblance of the great decency in the sacred 
writings upon the like occasion. “Yzvog¢ in the original, 
rendered sleep by our translators, here means concebitus ; 
the Syriac version reads, concupiscentia concubitis. 'The 
like expression occurs, iv. 6. where bastards are called, 
réxva 2& avduwv tmvwy? (Sec note on that passage.) And in 
this sense, I think, we may understand that expression of 
Terence, ‘“Interdaum propter dormias.” (Eunuch. act. ii. 
sc. 3.) We find sleep understood in the like sense fre- 
quently by the Hellenist Jews, and the Platonists, and in 
the following line of Homer: 


é 
Havtwy piv Kdpog éort Kat Urvou Kat Pirdrnroc. 


Ver. 3. And when I was born, I drew in the common air, 
and fell upon the earth.] It is the most general opinion, that 
the foetus does not respire or breathe in its mother’s womb, 
but as soon as itis born, it then first begins to breathe, and 
cannot live withoutit. Galen, among the ancients, thought 
that it breathed before its birth; but Aristotle (lib. de Spir. 
cap. 3.) is of a different opinion, and is followed herein by 
the moderns. This writer likewise seems to favour the 
negative. ‘To point out the infant’s helpless state after its 
birth, it is added, that he fell upon the earth. The ancient 
Romans seem to intimate this, by their custom of laying 
the new-born infant immediately upon the bare ground, and 
imploring the help of the goddess Ops, to assist and bring 
itforward. (St. Austin. de Civit. Dei, lib. iv. and Calmet 
in loc.) | 

And fell upon the earth, which is of like nature.| Cover- 
dale renders, I fell upon the earth, which is my nature. And 
the Syriac, Omnium more hominum, super terram decidi. 
So that probably éuocorafij¢ may be the true reading; and 
I have the satisfaction to find this conjecture confirmed by 
Junius, who renders, in the nominative case, disdem per- 
pesstonibus infestus. The word éno07alijc, which our trans- 
lators have in this place very justly rendered, occurs, Acts 
xiv. 15. kat ayuete SuotoTrabete tonev wuiv av0owror, where they 
have as remarkably miscarried; the true rendering of it, 
according to Erasmus, is, We.also are of like nature with 
you; and not, Men of like passions with you, as our version 
there has it; which destroys the beauty of the antithesis. 
It is judiciously rendered in the ancient Latin version, 
Mortales sumus, similes vobis homines, which, in the judg- 
ment of a great critic, is far preferable to the rendering of 
our translators. (Bentley’s Boyle’s Lect. p. 179.) 
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And the first voice which I uttered, was crying, as all 
others do.| Instead of the common reading in all the edi- 
tions, towrny dwrynv tiv dpolay waow toa, I would read, 
TowrTny Te Pwvjy ouolay rao xa’ loa seems tautology after 
ouofav. We have here, and inthe context, a fine picture 
of human nature, and the state and condition of it very na- 
turally represented in its several stages, viz. “ That man is 
a creature turned naked into the wide world, and cast upon 
the bare ground, without any covering to shelter or defend 
him; that, unfurnished with what is fit and necessary for 
him, he is bound up and swaddled, and requires help and 
teaching even for the very feeding and supporting himself; 
that he is perfect in no other instance of nature’s teaching, 
except that of crying; this he brings into the world along 
with him, anda very fit emblem it is of our fortune and 
condition ; that infirmities and miseries make up his middle 
state, and rottenness and worms his latter end: and his- 
tories of good authority assure us, that some nations wel- 
come their children into the world with this salutation, 
‘Child, thou art come into this world to suffer, take it pa- 
tiently, and hold thy peace.’” (See Charron. de la Sa- 
gesse.) And therefore Zoroastres’s laughing when he was 
born, instead of crying, as all other children do, is remarked 
by many writers as a prodigy. (Solin. Mirabil. lib. i.) In 
this Just representation of the condition of human nature, 
our author imitates the true Solomon, who has drawn man 
at full length in his true colours and proportions, from the 
cradle to the grave. St. Chrysostom’s observation upon 
this first stage of life is very apposite, viz. “That nature 
seems, by the cries of the infant, to foretell its future misery ; 
and when God said to our first parents before the fall, In- 
crease and multiply, he intended it as a blessing ; hut it was 
a curse and a punishment upon Eve'and her posterity, 
when he afterward told her, In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children.” (De Utilit. Lect. Script.) St. Austin’s 
account is still more melancholy: ‘‘ Nascuntur homines 
homine generante, Deo creante, peccato inficiente, diabolo 
possidente.” But Pliny’s description of the infant-state is 
most natural, and comes nearest to this writer: ‘‘ Natura 
hominem tantum nudum, et in nuda humo, natali dic abji- 
cit, ad vagitus statim et ploratum; nullumque tot animalium 
aliud ad lacrymas, et has protinus vite principio—Ab hoc 
lucis rudimento (quo ne feras inter nos genitas) vincula ex- 
cipiunt, et omnium membrorum nexus—infeliciter natus 
jacet, manibus pedibusque devinctis, flens animal, cztcris 
imperaturum; ct 2 suppliciis vitam auspieatur, unam tan- 
tim ob causam, quia natum est.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. 
in Procem.) 

Ver. 6. For all men have one entrance into life, and 
the like going out.) ‘The meaning is very plain and obvious, 
that all are born, and all must dic; not that all depart by 
the same means, or in the same manner, as- our version 
seems to countenance: for though there is but one passage 
into life, there are, perhaps, a thousand ways out of it, and 
almost every accident sufficient, though different, to Ict in 
death. The word %&oéoc, in the original, is the term used 
by sacred and profane writers for death, or a departure out 
of this life. (See iii. 2. Ecclus. xxxviii. 23. 2 Pet. i. 15.) 
The connexion of the following ‘verse is intricate; nor is 
it easy to determine what ea rovro, or wherefore, refers to. 
I take the sensc to be, that as his nature was the same with 
that of others, and wisdom was not a natural gift to’ him 
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ahove others, therefore he prayed to God to bestow it 
onhim. — 

Ver. 7. I culled upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came 
to me.] Calmet observes, tbat, throughout this book, we 
are to understand wisdom, or the spirit of wisdom, as sy- 
nonymous to religion, piety, the fear of God, &c. in a sense 
far different from that in which wisdom is taken in the writ- 
‘ings of the heathen philosophers, where wisdom has no 
connexion with, or relation to, religion, nor aims at its im- 
provement, ,by enforcing the practice of virtue; its chief 
design appears to be only to make men more knowing, to 
brighten and improve their natural parts, to raise and ele- 
yate the genius, and to instil some dry, useless notions of 
an imperfect morality; ‘‘Quelques connoissances steriles 
d’une morale fort imparfaite.” (Pref. sur le Liy. de Ja Sa- 
-gesse.) . 

Ver.8. I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her.] 'The author 
gives here, says the comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, 
‘‘une excellent marque pour juger si on a veritablement 
Yesprit de Sagesse et esprit de Dieu,” &c. an excellent rule 
to judge whether a man has the true spirit of wisdom and 
piety; for a true sincere piety is that which esteems God 
above every thing, which destres nothing but him, which pre- 
Sers his favour before thrones and sceptres, and, placing tts 
whole happiness and crown of rejoicing in him, ts pleased, 
easy, and contented, under the loss of all other things be- 
sides. Such was that elevated piety of St. Paul, which 
' counted all things but dung, for, or in comparison of, the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus. (Phil. iii. 8.) 

Ver. 9. Neither compared I unto her any precious stone. | 
Aifov driunrov, Gre 6 wac xpvode, x. tr. A. Perhaps the true 
reading may be, Aifov ariunrov rordZuor, I did not compare 
unto her the invaluable stone, the topaz: see Job xxviii. 
19. where the topaz and gold are joined together in the 
same verse, as not comparable to. wisdom: nor.does there 
seem any occasion for ére or wac; the former, probably, is 
improper, and the latter unnecessary. But I submit this 
conjecture to the learned. 

Ver. 10. And chose to have her instead of light.|’Avri dw- 
zéc. Our version seems faulty here, for though avr? is often 
used in the sense in which it is taken by our translators, it 
4s probably improper in this place. The meaning here is, 


That I determined to have her for a light or guide; in | 


which sense dyri often occurs. The Vulgate accordingly 
reads, Proposut pro luce habere illam, and the Arabie, 
Lilegi ut-esset mihi pro luce, which is the sense of Junius. 
Coverdale follows the Vulgate, and renders, I purposed to 
take her for my light; to which agree the other ancient 
English versions. Or the meaning may be, that he chose 
her for the sake of her light, gratid lucis. ‘There may be 
also another sense, that he chose her pre luce, before light, 
beeause, as it immediately follows, The light that cometh 
from wisdom never goeth out, but after light succeeds dark- 
ness. (See ver. 30.) In all these senses dyzi is used by good 
writers, whose authority will warrant our interpretation: 
any of which is preferable to that in our version. This 
and the two preccding verses scem taken from Job xxviii. 
15, &c. and are a close imitation of that ancient writer. 
Or they may refer to Prov. viii. 10. xi. 18, 19. 

Ver.J1. All good things together came to me with her, 
and innumerable riches in her hands.] i. e. Through her 
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hands. Sothe Vulgate, per manus illius, which the ancient 
English versions follow. I have before observed, that this 
writer often personates Solomon, and this long prosopo- 
poeia is spoken under that borrowed character. This verse 
refers to that grant of wisdom which is mentioned 1 Kings iii. 
where Solomon, upon his advancement to the throne, prays 
earmestly to God for the direction and assistance of wis- 
dom, without any mention made of wealth, honour, or long 


life; and God bestows upon hin, for his disinterested piety, 


the two former in great abundance, though unasked, and 
even unexpected by him, together with wisdom and under- 
standing to discern judgment. ‘The like promise of ad- 
ditional good things occurs in other parts of Scripture, to 
such as seek God's kingdom in the first place. And, indeed, 
throughout the whole history of the Old Testament, and 
particularly under the Mosaic dispensation, rewards and 
promises are annexed to piety or truc wisdom, and almost 
all temporal advantages distributed in proportion to the 
degrees of it; as, favourable seasons, plenty, fruitfulness, 
health, peace, deliverance from dangers, and victory over 
enemies; which, though very valuable privileges, and such 
wherein the prosperity and welfare of any nation chiefly 
consist,are yet very far exceeded by those greater.blessings, 
and more worthy of God’s magnificence to bestow, reserved 
for the righteous in another state. On the other hand, wick- 
edness, especially when it becomes general, draws down 
all the scourges of God’s anger,—famine, plague, war, de- 
struction, bondage;.and is the true cause of the ruin of 
whole kingdoms. After this account, it may seem need- 
less to mention the curse which it brings upon private fami- 
lies, which are often observed to dwindle away insensibly; 
and their prosperity, like Jonah’s gourd, withers through 
the venom of this worm, which preys upon its vitals. 

Ver.12. And I rejoiced in them all, because wisdom goeth 
before them.] Avro rysira cogla, t. e. Wisdom not only 
brings them with her, but conducts and heads them, like 
their leader and commander. The Geneva Bible renders, 
For wisdom was the author thereof; but the ‘rendering of 
Vatablus is more exact and judicious, Ut quorwn caput sit 
saptentia, that wisdom was the head, or most valuable, of 
all the gifts which God gave him. The Vulgate reads, 
without any authority, Quoniam antecedebat me sapientia, 
which seems not so proper or agreeable to this place. 

Ver. 14. Which they that use become the friends of God, 
being commended for the gifts that come from learning.] i. e. 
Recommended to God, which is the better rendering ; and 
thus Coverdale’s and the other ancient English versions 
understand it, which read, And are accepied with him for 
the gifts of wisdom. Our translators followed a corrupt 
Greek copy in the first part of this sentence, which read, 
dv of xonoduevor, and the Vulgate and Arabic seem to have 
followed the same; and so do the most ancient English ver- 
sions: but we need no other argument to prove this a cor- 
rupt reading, than the badness of the Greck; for ypdoua 
does not admit of such a construction. The Alexandrian 
MS. preserves the trne reading, év of xrnoduevor, and the 
Syriac renders accordingly, qut possederint eam, i. e. they 
that possess wisdom enter into friendship with God, as the 
margin rightly has it (see ver. 27. of this chapter, and vi. 19. 
where the like sentiment occurs). For incorruption as it 
is there called, or a life led according to the rules of picty 
and wisdom, maketh ws near to God, and to be allied unto 
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wisdom, is not only the way to obtain immortality, (viii. 13.) 
but it is called (ver. 17.) immortality itself. But that pas- 
sage of St. Paul, Me that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit, (1 Cor. vi. 17.) which can never enough be admired, 
points out the nearest intimacy and relation; sucha happy 
and accomplished Christian is mystically one spirit with 
God, by a spiritual and more noble union than that of flesh. 
Our author probably refers in this passage to Abraham, 
who had the singular honour of so high a title, for he was 
called, says St. James, for his faith or righteousness, the 
friend of God, (James ii.2.) and probably he should be so 
styled, Gen. xviii. 17. where Philo’s reading is very observa- 
ble, pa) drexadtiibw eye ard ’ABoadpy pitrou pov, Which our ver- 
sion wholly omits, and the LX X. express not so fully. 
The like observation may be made upon the ancient Vul- 
gate, Judith viii. 26. where the rendering 1s, Pater noster 
Abraham per nultas tribulationes probatus, Dei amicus ef- 
fectus est; of which there is no mention in the LXX. nor 
in our translation of the place: it shews, however, the 
sense of those interpreters. And the like appellation we 
find given to Abraham by Clemens Romanus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other writers. (See note on ver. 27.) 
Ver. 15. God hath granted me to speak as I would.| Ex 


animi sententia, according to the Vulgate; but Coverdale’s | 


rendering is preferable, .God hath granted me to talk 
wisely. Ut consulté loquar, says the Syriac; and Vatablus 
not less properly, Senfentioseé. And so Calmet, de parler 
@une maniere sententieuse, et pleine de Sagesse, which 
the Greek phrase xara yvoynv will well.admit of. Some 
copies express this by way of prayer, ?uol dwn 6 Sebd¢ eiretv, 
which is the marginal reading, and of the Syriac, and of 
St. Gregory; (23 Mor. cap. 17.) but there is no reason for 
such an alteration, the sense of our version, which is fol- 
lowed by Calmet and all the commentators, exactly agree- 
ing with the character ofSolomon, whose fame for wisdom 
was such, that people came from all parts of the world to 
hear and be instructed by it: and we have the prayer for 
wisdom at length throughout the whole ninth chapter, so 
that it may seem here superfluous. 

And to conceive, as is meet, for the things that are given 
me.| Or, more properly, fo conceive, as is meet, of the things 
that are given me: 7. e. to have just and worthy sentiments 
of the gifts which I have received; D’avoir des senti- 
mens dignes des dons que jai regis, says Calmet. Our 
translators follow the Vatican copy, which reads é:dopévwr, 
which is the sense likewise of the Vulgate, and of the 
ancient English versions. ‘The Alexandnan MS. prefers 
Aeyoriévwv, which both the Syriac and Arabic interpreters 
follow, and seems indeed the truer reading. 

Ver.16. All wisdom also, and knowledge of workmanship.] 
Even wisdom itself, which men are so apt to value them- 
selves upon, and to boast of as their own, as being the 
supposed fruit of their own understanding, acquired with 
much industry and pains, must yet be acknowledged to 
come from God, rov rarpoc ‘rwov goérwv. The heathens 
themselves ascribed the first invention of the several arts 
and sciences to supernatural assistance, and looked upon 
the authors of them as so many gods; as if it were out of 
the power of unassisted reason, or man’s bare ingenuity, 
to make such useful discoveries. But the honour which 
they ignorantly ascribed to somo deified benefactor, with 
justice belongs to the truc God; for, as Job expresses it, 
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Ti ts the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth men 
understanding, (xxxii. 8.) But what are we to un- 
derstand by the knowledge of workmanship, in the fol- 
lowing part of the verse? The present reading of the 
Alexandrian, and the other copies, is ipyaredév tmoriun, — 
which seems to be a mistake, for no such word is to be 
met with;-I think the true reading is, toyacwyv émrorhun, 
which is very properly expressed by, the knowledge of 
workmanship, in our version. Vatablus renders with great 
judgment, operum scientia. And the Geneva Bible ex- 
presses it accordingly, the knowledge of the works, i. e. 
works ofart. The sense is, that the attainment to a great 
perfection in these is the gift of God, and.cannot be com- 
plete without his inspiration and assistance: for I am ra- 
ther inclined to think, from the manner of-expression, that 
wisdom and knowledge are not to be taken here in their 
usual high sense, and as they. generally are in this writer, 


_and in the book of Proverbs, but mean only extraordinary 


skill or accomplishment in work. ‘Thus Exod.-xxxi. 8. 
(which I am persuaded this passage refers to, and proba- 
bly vill. 6.) it is said, that God called Bezaleel for the 
work of the tabernacle, and filled him with wisdom, and 
understanding, and knowledge, in all manner of workman- 
ship, where émorijun, civeotc, cota, ire all used by the 
LX-X. to express a great perfection in manual skill. And 
what follows in ver. 6. of that chapter, is very observable, 
In the hearts of all that are wise-hearted, or ingenious, F 
have put (says God) wisdom, that they may make all that I 
have commanded them; i.e. God, by an inspiration from 
above upon this occasion, endued the minds of all such 
ingenious persons as were employed with an extraordinary 
skill, which they could never have attained to by their own 
industry, at least not so soon, nor so perfectly, as to go 
immediately and skilfully about the building of the taber- 
nacle in the manner he designed it. (See Patrick in loc.) 
Ver. 17. To know how the world was made.] Though. 
philosophy, through the improvements which it has received 
in every age, may be able to explain the operations ‘of the 
elements; how the clouds are engendered, the rain and 
thunder produced, the treasures of the snow and hail col- 
lected, and where is the way in which light dwelleth, may 
judge of the force, qualities, and-temperature, of the ele- 
ments, and the sensible effects which they have upon human 
bodies, and understand the other phenomena of nature, 
which follow in this chapter, and are enumerated more at 
large Job-xxxvili. where God proposes the like questions, 
and challenges Job to answer them; yet this important 
truth of the creation of the world can only be certainly 
known, and truly understood, by communication from God, 
or revelation in his word: for neither can reason, ner philo- 
sophy, nor the best account in profane history, which takes 
in only temporal facts and events, give any satisfaction 
about the original of the world which we inhabit, whether 


| ithad a beginning, how or when it was made, by whom or 


to what end it was created, how it is supported and go- 


| verned, whether it is continually decaying, or to last to all 


eternity: we learn nothing certain from thence, what we 
really are ourselves, what is our original, nature, design, 
andend. Whereas Divine wisdom, imparted by God, and 
contained in sacred history, teaches us in a few words all 
these great truths; that the world was not the product of 
chance, but the work of God’s power; that it was made in 
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time; that he made it out of nothing, or rather called it 
into being ‘by his almighty fiat, according to, and in the 
manner related in, the book of Genesis, so denominated 
from ‘containing the true account of its creation; that his 
providence continues it in being, and God is almighty in 
that respect likewise; that man, the lord of the creation, 
sprung from the dust, and is resolvable into it at God’s 
pleasure; that his infinite wisdom is no less displayed in 
the beauty, symmetry, and contrivance, of the world, than 
his omnipotéuce in the act of creation; and in this latter 
sense I find the Vulgate understands this place, which ren- 
ders dispositionem orbis terrarum, which seems rather to 
include the nature and constitution of the world, its order 
and economy, the arrangement and union of the several 
parts, their wonderful correspondence, relation, harmony, 
and mutual dependance, for the good of the whole. But 
in ‘either sense, Divine wisdom is the best instructor; it 
shews when this beauty and order first existed, who is 
the 6 row xaAXdove yeveoidpxne, (xiii. 3.) and the fountain 
of all perfection. Calmet observes, that the author here 
designed by his eulogium, to set forth the superiority of 
Divine wisdom, and to advance it above. the theology or 
philosophy of the heathens, d’elever la vraye sagesse au 
dessus de la philosophie des gentils. (Comment. in loc.) 

Ver. 18. The beginning, ending, and midst of the times, 
the alterations of the turnings of the sun, &c.| Origen un- 
derstands by times here, the most early, the future, and the 
present times: (Hom. 21. in Luc.) St. Ambrose reads re- 
rum, instead of temporum, and expounds the place, of 
things done in ancient times, of events to come to pass 
hereafter, and the transactions of the present age: (lib. ii. 
de Abrah. cap. 7.) Grotius understands it, of the several 
seasons of the year, their beginning, continuance, and end- 
ing, and their successive and regular returns, which is most 
agreeable to the context: the sense of the whole scems to 
be, that Solomon knew the greatest elongation or distance 
of the sun from the carth, and its nearest approach to it; 
the solstices,; solstitiorum vicissitudines, says Vatablus, the 
equinoxes, and all the alterations which ‘proceed from its 
course and motion through the ecliptic ; as, the change of 
the seasons, the vicissitude of day and night, the succes- 
sion of time, and the revolution of years. As these pheno- 
mena succced one another in the account of this writer, 
almost as regularly as they do in the heavens, it is surpris- 
ing that the Vulgate here should translate rpdrwv adrAayae, 
morum mutationes, which has no manner of connexion 
with the subject. Our translators have rightly judged in 
applying it to the sun, and, by attending to the sense of the 
context, have avoided the equivocalness of the Greck. 

Ver.19. The circuits of years, and the positions of stars.] 
’Evtavrwy xixdoug. By xixAove in the plural number I would 
rather understand the cycles of years, the Junar and solar 
cycles, especially if these were known and used in this 
writer's time; and aorépwv Sécere I would rather translate the 
places of the stars, 1. e. the longitude and latitude of them, 
which the word position does not so strictly express. 

The violence of winds.) Mvevparwv Biac. Junius renders, 
Spirituum vires, by which he understands the powers and 
faculties of the human soul: he thinks the mention of 
winds and their force very absurd in this place, and sup- 
ports his conjecture from the very next sentence, which 
contains the reasonings of men. Origen reads, Spirituum 
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violentias, and understands the passage, of the power and 
violence of evil spirits ;. which is a probable interpretation 
enough, if there was any foundation for the tradition which 
he mentions of Solomon’s writing several books de Exor- 
cismis. (Homil. 21. in Luc.). 

Ver. 20. The natures of living creatures, and the furies 
of wild beasts.| Calmet renders, L’instinct des bétes, ou leur 
penchant ; the temper, inclination, or instinct, of beasts. 
This is agreeable to what is recorded of Solomon, (1 Kings 
iv. 33.) that he spake of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes. And the account in the latter part of 
this verse, viz. his great skill in the diversities of plants, 
and the virtues of roots, answers to the former part of the 
place referred to, viz. that he spake of trees, from .the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. It is obvious to observe, that this writer 
very frequently assumes several particulars in the character 
of the real Solomon, with an artful design to pass for. the 
same person, and to make his prefences more. plausible, 
and his judgment more infallible. 

Ver. 21. And all such things as are either secret or mani- 


fest, them I know.) "Oca ré éorw xpuara xat iupaviy Eyvwr, 


which is the reading in all the printed copies, and follow- 
ed by our translators; but there seems to be a mistake in 
all the editions: for where is the great wonder in Solo- 
mon’s knowing things that are manifest ; or what glory is 
there or excellency in any man to make such a discovery? 
the true reading undoubtedly is apavn, which is confirmed 
by the Alexandrian MS. by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. 
ii. cap. 7. and St. Ambrose, de Abrah. Jib. ii. cap. 7. ‘The 
comment also of Messieurs du Port-Royal takes it in this 
sense, J’ay appris tout ce qui estoit caché, et qui n avoit 
point encore esté decouvert ; i.e. such things as have not yet 
been discovered. The Vulgate very justly renders, Que- 
cunque sunt abscondita aut improvisa didict, which Cover- 
dale’s version follows, All such things as are secret and 
not looked for, have I learned ; which is the rendering like- 
wise of the Doway Bible. Tvwvac seems also a. better 
reading than tyvwv, as it agrees with cidévar, which goes be- 
fore, especially as it is connected with the conjunctive par- 
ticle ré. . 

Ver. 22. For wisdom, which is the worker of all things, 
taught me.|] Wisdom may be considered either as a Divine 
attribute, the infinite wisdom of God, or as it is in some 
measure made known to, and participated by, a finite crea- 
ture, not as the natural property of the creature, but asa 
superadded gift of God: it is capable therefore of very ex- 
alted epithets, as it is the wisdom of God, such as, ravrwy 
TEXVITIC, LOVOYEVEC, AKWAVTOV, TavTOOUVapLOY, TavTETlaKOTOY, and 
all that follow in the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses. 
But wisdom considered in man as the gift of God to him 
in proportion as he deserves it, will admit of inferior, yet 
proper, epithets, as da wavrwy ywootv Trevpatwr voto, 
kaQapiv, kal tic Yvxac dalac peraBalvovaa gidove Oeov xal 
moogphrac Katackevacet, (ver. 27.) Jt ts a treasure that never 
faileth, (ver.14.) It may he communicated liberally to 
others, (ver. 13.) It maketh men speak wisely, and con- 
ceive asis meet, (ver. 15.) It is more to be desired, as being 
more profitable, than any thing else, and teaches the cardi- 
nal virtues, and every thing useful to be known, (vill. o— 
8.) <All the other epithets, as vorpbv, aytov, AeTTOv, Toavov, 
apoAvyrov, aagic, amhavtov, piAayabov, &c. will suit wis- 
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dom, either as original and essential in God, or as it Is 
communicated to, and may be considered as derivative in, 
man; for, as Calmet very judiciously observes, Ce qut est 
dit dans ce livre touchant la Sagesse, s’entend tantot de la 
Sagesse incréée, et tantdt de la Sagesse créée et inspirée aux 
hommes: this distinction is very necessary for the right 
understanding this chapter. 

Ver, 22, 23 .] The author here, in his enumeration of the 
several excellences and perfections of wisdom, seems to 
uso different words of the same signification, to sect forth 
his description the more copiously, and for the stronger 
conveyance of his own sentiments: but perhaps, upon a 
nicer attention to the peculiar force ef the Greek words, 
and to their order and situation, a separate consistent 
sense may be given to each epithet: thus dyov, and ayud- 
Avyrov commonly give the same sense, but in strictness 
are different; as are also evepyerixdy and amipavroy: the 
negative in either case falls short in sense of the positive 
epithet. Our.translators, indeed, who render amfyavrov, 
not subject to hurt, i. e. incapable of receiving hurt, have 
explained away the true meaning. of the word (see the 
note on i. 4. where the like mistake in our version is 
taken notice of); it means rather, not disposed or inclined 
to dohurt, and would be betterrendered harm less, innocuus, 
according to Vatablus, the same as amipwv. The Geneva 
Bible renders, not hurtful ; and Coverdale’s and the other 
ancient English versions, following the Vulgate, sweet ; 
which yet falls short of evepyerixdy, which means, not only 
inoffensiveness, but a readiness to do positive acts of kind- 
ness. BéBaov and dogpadie differ likewise in degree; for 
here the negative expresses more than the positive, viz. 
such a steadfastness as is not to be. moved or shaken. 
Among the positives, rpavov and cagic give commonly 
one sense, but they may be understood differently; the 
first may be expounded eloquent, (see x. 21.) the latter 
clear, or manifest.—The difference between Aerrov, evxtyn- 
rov, and 6&3, will best be explained by a parallel passage, 
Heb. iv. 12. Zav yap 6 Adyog rov Geov, Kal évepyne, Kal. 
Towreoog Umto Tacay payaipay, Kal SuKvobmevog axel pepto- 
pov Wuyiig re Kal rvebparog, dppnwy Te Kal pveA@y, Kat KpLTIKOS 
évOvutjoewy Kal tvvowy xapdlag. Aemrov, sublle, i. e. piercing 
into the secrets of men’s hearts, answers to the latter part 
of that verse ; cixlynroy answers to évepyi¢ in the beginning, 
z.e. active, or operative, which is more expressive than 
lively ; o& may as well signify sharp, and so indeed Co- 
verdale’s version has it, and the Vulgate, and Junius, and 
then it answers to rouwrepog trip racav paxatpar, inthe mid- 


dle; which passage will equally explain the twenty-fourth’ 


verse of this chapter.—By povoyevic, roAupepic, may be un- 
derstood, that wisdom is in its origin or fountain simply one 
and the same in God, la méme, says Calmet, en substance 
et en nature, but variously expressed, and infinitely diver- 
sified, in his works. The thought is not very unlike that 
of St. Paul, There are diversities of gifts, but the same syn- 
rit ;- and there are diversities of administrations, but the 


same Lord; and there are diversities of operations, but it ts 


the same God, that worketh allin all; (1 Cor. xii. 4—6.) in 
which sense itis farther said of wisdom, (ver. 27.) that, 
being but one, she can do all things, and remaining in her- 
self, she maketh all things new, (See note.on that place.) 
Ver.23. Going through all understanding (i.e. intellectual) 
pure, and most subtle spirits.) This may be understood in 
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| two senses, according to the different reading of the Greek; 


our version follows the Vatican edition, which reads, da 
TavTwy Ywoovr TVEVPLATWY vOEpwY, Kasvaowy, Aerroratwy. Ac- 
cording to that, the sense is, that wisdom, as a Divine 
attribute, not only penctrates into things corporeal, but 
things spiritual and intellectual; is not only a discerner of 
the thoughts and intentions of the heart, but the several 
orders and degrees of intellectual be:ngs, even the most 
pure and invisible spirits, how knowing or subtle soever, 
are subject to it, and within its influence.—The Vulgate 
reads in the nominative case, tntelligibilis, mundus, subtilis, 
which Coverdale’s version and the Syriac follow, froma 
copy, doubtless, which read, voepdv, xafapdv, Aerrdrarov, 
still applying each particular epithet to wisdom itself, ex- 
clusive of the consideration of other spirits. 

Ver. 24. For wisdom is more moving than any motion ; 
she passeth and goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness.}| The account of Camilla’s swiftness, according — 
to Virgil’s beautiful description of it, is surprising and 
incredible : 


‘*‘ Assueta pedum cursu preevertere ventos: 

Illa vel intactz segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina, nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas: 

Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 

Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret equore plantas.” 

( AEneid. lib. vil.) 

No bodily motion can be conceived to exceed this in 
quickness; but the spirit of wisdom being incorporeal, 
and, by reason of her purcness, not meeting with any sen- 
sible resistance or impediment, far surpasses it; nay, she 
is quicker than thought, because she pervades tle mind 
itself, is not only present to men’s thoughts, but prevents 
aud influences them: She meeteth them, as this writer 
elegantly expresses it, in every thought, (vi.16.) Elle 
vient au devant Weux dans tous les bonnes pensées qwils 
forment; and powerfully acts upon the will to put such 
cood thoughts and resolutions into practice. And this 
power she exerts in an instant, and carries her view 
through all things at the same time, which perhaps is 
Fulgentius’s meaning, when he translates this place, At- 
tingit ubique propter suam anunditiam, (de Persona Christi, 
lib. ii.) In this sense wisdom may be said to be, Permea- 
tor universitatis; which short sentence of Seneca is more 
expressive, than the many metaphysical circumlocutions 
of the schoolmen. 

Ver. 25. She is the breath of the power of God.] Arte 
Tig tov Oeov duvapuewe, t. e. The afilatus of the Almighty ; 
where atpic, even applied to eternal wisdom itself, is not 
such a degrading or diininutive term, as Capellus, in his 
strictures upon this book, has represented it; 





for atpic 


-may be considered as equivalent to M sicatily and our 


translators, we may olserve, render accordingly azpic by 
breath: but it certainly stands clear of that objection, 
if understood of infused or derivative wisdom, communi- 
cated from God to his saints and prophets in such degrees 
and proportions as were necessary. Plato makes use of 
the same image, and represents wisdom as a vapour, or 
spark of celestial fire, communicated from heaven to men. 
(Plato in Protag.) ‘The like thought is to be met with in 
Philo, de Somniis. 

A pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty.} 
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’Amdppoa Oden, t. e. A pure. efflux or emanation issuing 
from God’s glory; which is more agreeable to the Greek 
than influence, which our version uses. The Vulgate reads, 
Emanatio quedam claritatis, which the ancient English 
versions follow: or it may be rendered, in fewer words, a 
glorious emanation of the Deity. ‘Some of the primitive 
writers express themselves in like manner concerning the 
Aéyoc, whom they style rodcwroy Ocov: we meet with the 
like expression, Eeeles. v. 6. which a learned writer trans- 
lates, the pertonating Schechinah of God. (Tenison on Idol. 
p- 334.) ‘And for the same reason he is ealled the angel 
of his face, by Philo and the ancient Jews, because he 
truly reflected the glory of his person. 

Ver. 26. She is the brightness of the everlasting light.] 
i.e. Wisdom is an effulgence or ray streaming from the 
original fountain of light, the resplendence of the eternal 
glory, and the refleetion of its brightness. St. James ac- 
cordingly styles God, from whom all wisdom and illumi- 
nation proceed, Marjo rév gétwv, (i..17.) It is observ- 
able, that the word used by our author for brightness, 
is avatbyacua, the very same that is made use of in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, (i. 3.) which. by . Estius upon 
the place is very properly rendered deradiatio. (See also 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra in voce azabyasua.) ‘This similitude 
of a ray from the sun, or light from light, must be allowed 
to be a fine illustration, and a proper representation, of 
the infinite wisdom of God, considered as a Divine attri- 
bute ; and the same has been applied to illustrate the con- 
substantiality of the Adyec. Thus Justin Martyr says, that 
he proceeds from the Father, we amd rov 7Alov duc, as light 
from the sun ; and in another place, we amd mvpic tupa, as 
fire from fire. (Dial. cum Tryph.) -And by the Nicene 
council he is called more closely, “ Light of Light:” but 


whether any such notion is here meant, or the Adyoc de- 


scribed by our author, shall-be’ considered under the next 
words. 

The unspotted mirror of the power of God, andl the image 
of his goodness.| Limpidissinum divine virtutis speculum, 
according to Vatablus; 7. ¢. she is the true and unsullied 
glass, in which we may diseern the beauty of God’s works, 
which therefore reflects his power in the strongest and 
best light, and. exhibits the perfeetion of his goodness. 
One cannot help observing, that.from ver. 21. to the end 
of the chaptcr, the epithets thicken, and that-the character 
of wisdom is expressed in a very sublime style, a magnifi- 


cenee and grandeur of language, and in terms scemingly. 


importing divinity itself. Tlenee some have taken ocea- 
sion to imagine, that something more and highier-is con- 
tained herein, than an encomium of wisdom considered in 
its highest denomination, as a Divine attribute, and have 
applied therefore these passages to the person of the Adyoe, 
or to the Holy Spirit. And indeed it must be confessed, 
that however originally intended, they may, by way of ac- 
commodation, be so used and applied, and considered as 
expressive similes, to illustrate the eternal . generation; 
nor is the manner of expression very unlike that of Lech. i. 
3. Which is very full and explicit on that occasion: and it 
must be farther allowed, that these passages have been so 
understood and explained by most of the commentators, 
and even some of the fathers, many of whom use -expres- 
sions concerning the Adyoc, very mueli resembling these, 
and endeavour to explain that mystery by the very same 
VOL. IV. 
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similitudes and illustrations. (See Justin Martyr, Dial. 
cum ‘Tryph.‘Epiphan. in Anomezo. Heres. cap. 3. et cont. 
Astium. Heeres. 76. Holstenii Dissert. 2. in loc. quad. 
Coneil. Nieczen. and Waterland’s Serm. passim.) .Andsome 
of the primitive writers, to confirm their point, have.actu- 
ally quoted and argued from these very passages. (See 
particularly Fulgentius de Persona Christi, ad Trasimund. 
lib. ii.) Philo, who speaks the sentiments of the ancient 
Jews, andis by some thought the author of this book, from 
its great resemblance to many of his notions, has some ex- 
pressions, in relation to the Adyoc, very similar to these, 
de Confus. Linguar. and de Monarehia, which others, 
with more probability, contend he borrowed from hence. 
But as this kind of reasoning, drawn from authorities, is 
preearious and ineonelusive,. and slender or suspicious 
proofs are really disserviceable to a cause; and as that 
great mystery, of the eternal generation and coequality .of 
the Adyoe, is sufficiently established by canonical] and. un- 
doubted Seripture, and wants not to be defended by any 
disputed. testimony, non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis: 
I rather ineline to the following sense, viz. That the writer 
of this book, who personates, and, as far as he can, imi- 
tates, Solomon, observing in the book of Proverbs, -parti- 
cularly chap. viii. how wisdom is praised under the cha- 
ractcr of a Divine female, or celestial beauty,-pursues the 
same figure or image in a more copious and encomiastic 
way, using indifferently wisdom and the spirit of wisdom, 
as the same beautiful-objcet, which he loved, and desired 
to make his spouse, &e. - But though he speaks of her.as 
an intelligent person, and personal acts are ascribed to 
her, yet this seems to. be a figurative way of writing, taken, 
as I said, from Solomon’s Proverbs. And if the well-known 
passages in: the. chapter above-cited. be searce allowed to 
be understood of the Adyo¢e (see Bishop Patrick’s argu- 
ment to that chapter, and the writers in the Trinitarian con- 
troversy), much less reason have we to assert these pas- 
sages of the Book of Wisdom to belong to the Adyoc, or to 
the Holy. Spirit,.considered as persons-in the Godhead. 
For. if this eneomium be supposed to come from any (Hel- 
lenistic) Jew, or even from the pen of Selomon, such titles 
and attributes of the Divinity, if interpreted of the Adyoc or 
Holy Spirit, seem incompatible with.those times. I am 
therefore more inclined to understand this high encomium 
of a Divine attribute, the infinite wisdom of God, .commu- 
nicated sometiines, according to the exigence of the oeca- 
sion, to his saints and prophets in different portions, as a 
drop from his fulness, (ver. 27.) and then there will be no 
oceasion to suppose these passages to be an-addition or 
interpolation of some Christian writer, who borrowed ideas 
and expressions from the New Testament, which seems to 
be the sentiment of Grotius, with respeet to many_ pas- 
sages of this book; but how far his conjecture is right, 
and whether it is always safe to follow him, I shall not 
determine. I shall only subjoin C Imet’s remark upon this 
assertion, and answer in his words: ‘‘ Grotius s’est imaginé 
que ces passages y avoient été ajoutez par quelque Chré- 
tien depuis la mort dn Sauveur; ce qui est contre toute 
sorte d’apparenee, ces passages ¢tant tellement liez avec 
la suite du discours, qu’on ne peut Ics en separer sans 
violence”: (Pref. sur le Livre de la Sagesse): i.e. “The 
passages objected against are so interwoven with the rest 
of the subject, and have such.a necessary relation to the 
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context, that they cannot be separated withont manifest 
violence.” And the same learned writer there observes, 
that this anthor often spenks of wisdom, considered as an 
attribute only, even in the most pompous und mugnificent 
terms, and applies to it that which in strictness only belongs 
to the Deity itself. In his comment upon this place he hns 
this farther remark, which will justify my sense of it: 
‘That as it is very common in natural cases, to assign to 
the effect many properties and attributes of the cause; so 
in matters spiritual, that perfection is frequently attributed 
to qualities proceeding from God, which strictly belongs 
only to the Holy Spirit which communicated them.” 

Ver. 27. And remaining in herself, she maketh all things 
new.] i.e. She is the author of all changes and spiritual 
renovations, though herself remains unchangeable; Tou- 
jours immutable en elle-méme, elle renouvelle toutes choses. 
St. Austin explains this renovation, and shews from 
whence it proceeds; “ De plenitudinoe ejus accipinnt ani- 
mw, ut beatw sint, et participatione mancntis in se Sa- 
pientim renovantur, ut Sapientes sint.” (Confess. lib. vii. 


cap. 9.) Tho Scripture furnishos us with many instances. 


of her good offices and kindness to men in this particular ; 
all graces are ministered to us by her, and she purifies the 
soul, to mako it fit to receive thom; she enlightens men’s 
understandings with the knowledge of saving truths, dis- 
poses and inclines their wills to virtnous and holy actions, 
and comforts and supports thom in the discharge of their 
duty under the greatest difficulties and discouragements, 
And though her communications are so various, and, with 
respect to all ages and nations, may be considered as infi- 

nite, yet her natare continues unchangeable. 
says of God with a very remarkahlo emphasis, is yery ap- 
plicable to her, ovdérore, ovdapni, ovdapnwe, adAXAolwaw ovee- 
play évdlyerac. (Plato in Phed.) 

And in ail ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them 
friends of God, and prophets.) Kara yevetc, Which may be 
interpreted cither of ages or nations; the Vulgate takes it 
in the latter sense. ‘This observation is not only true of 
Abraham, (see note on yer. 14.) and Moses, whom God 
favoured in an especial manner, and admitted to a more 
particular intimacy, (Exod. xxiii. 11. Philo de Mose, 
lib. i.) but of David, whom God took away from the sheep- 
folds, that he might feeil Jacob his people and Israel his in- 
heritance. (Psal, xxviii. 71, 72.) The like may be said 
of Joseph, and the other reieneas of this truth, mentioned 
by this writer in the tenth and eleventh chapters ; from 
whose history it appears, that Divine wisdom, without 
any respect of persons, in every age and nation, makes 
choice of such as are well disposed, to confer her favours 
and blessings on, and sanctifies them, by her inhabitation 
and presence, for her own great purposes. ‘True religion, 
indeed, seemed for some time as it were confined to Judea, 
and the Jews to have been only entrusted with sacred truths; 
but yet we sometimes find the spirit of wisdom discovering 
herselt{ to other peoplo, and enlightening them amidst their 
ignorance and darkness. Itis more than probable, that God 
made uncommon discoveries of himself to Job, and that in 
proportion tothe greatness of his sufferings, he was favoured 
with agreater degree of light, and larger communications of 
Divine knowledge. (See Bp.Sherlock, Dissertat. 2.) The 
like may be observed of Balaam, who, according to Scrip- 
ture, heard the words of God, and knew the knowledge of 
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UPON 


the Most High, (Numb. xxiv. 16.) which implies somo dis- 
covery of God’s will to him; aad as a prophet, he forcsaw 
and foretold what should happen in the latter end; and 
particularly, has left a very remarkable prophecy relating 
to the Messiah. We are sometimes surprised with uncom- 
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mon discoveries inthe writings of the heathen philosophers, 


and the several important truths therein scattered, seem- 
ingly above the reach of mere unassisted reason, are enough. 
to convince us, that Divine wisdom has communicated it- 
self in all ages, and conversed with her favourites in every 
generation. As to the gilt of prophecy here mentioned, it 
is Certain, that the qualifications that did fit a man for the 
propheticnl spirit, which rendered him habilem ad prophe- 
tandum, were inward piety, true wisdom, probity, and vir- 
tue, The rabbins universnlly agree in this, that the spirit. 
of prophecy never rested but upon a wise and good man; 


nnd no instance, says Maimonides, (More Nevoce. par. ii.) 


can be mentioned of its ever dwelling in a vicious perseon,. 


unless he had first reformed himself; and among the pro-. 


paratory dispositions for obtaining it, he reckons the per-. 
fection of virtuous qualities or manners, a heart purified 
and free from sinfal affections and sensual passions. Hence 
we find, that anciently many were trained up in the way. of 
school-discipline, and fitted by religious nurture to becomo 
Candidatt Prophetie. (See Smith's Sel. Disc. on Pro- 
phecy, chap. 8, 9.) And the several schools of education 
at Naioth, Jerusalem, Bethel, Jericho, Gilgal, were only 
so many colleges for disciplining and training up young 
scholars in those preparatory qualifications which might 
more fing ces them for the gift of prophecy. 

Ver. 29. For she is more beautiful than the sun—being 


compared with light, she is found before it.) This is trno of. 


wisdom, considered as a Divine attribute, in many respects: 
Ist, Because the sun, the stars, and the whole system of, 
inanimate bodies, are not fit to be opposed in value to the 
human mind or spirit; for the enlarged intellectual powers, 
and improved faculties of the mind, can arrive at the know- 
ledge, and explain the glories, of the firmament; whereas 
the sun, thongh a most glorious body, is utterly insevsible, 
and has no consciousness of that light which he gives to 
others: which prerogative of the mind, Tully finely re- 
marks; ‘ Nec vero illa parva vis est rationis, quod corum 
Ipsornm, qux adspectn sentiuntur, nullum aliud animal 
pulchritudinem, venustatem, convenientiam partium sen- 
tit.” (Cie. de Off. lib. i.) Qdly, As Divine wisdom formed 
and fushioned the glorious body of the sun, it is not only 
prior to it, or before it in point of time, which is the sense 
of the Vulgate, but it must be, in the order of causes and 
effects, more beautiful and excellent than any or all the 
creatures ; Vatablus therefore renders with great judgment, 
Luci comparata, potior deprehenditur, 3dly, The sun ean- 
not make that which is deformed or ugly to be beautiful, and 
his light is often hurtful and injurious to tender and dis- 
cased eyes ; his beams are too bright to be borne sometimes, 
they not only dazzle and confound, but frequently hurt and 
weaken the sense: but wisdom never offends by its excess, 
the brighter and more heavenly it is, the more she pleases,. 
aud where she finds any moral defects or imperfections, 
she removes or amends them. Is the soul polluted and 
disfigured by trespnsses and sin? Divine, wisdom purifies 
it by the infusion of her supernatural grace. Do any wan- 
der in darkness and error? she guides and assis(s them by 


CHAP. VIT.] THE 
tho brightness of her saving truths. Are any sensiblo of 
their sad estate, and really desirous of a cure? she giveth 
niedicine to‘heal their sickness. So that what was said by 
Tully of virtue, and has been so justly applauded, is 
equally applicable to tho spirit of wisdom, ‘That could 
we behold al] her charms, the whole world would be in- 
finitely in Jove with her.” (Cic. Off. lib. i.) 

Ver. 30. For after this cometh mght.) ‘That wisdom docs 
thus exceed the light, is manifest from this farther argument, 
hecause nightconstantly succeeds the day, and therefore tho 
light is ws constantly interrupted by darkness. But Divine 
wisdom admits of no such privations or inequalities; it hns 
no mixture of light and darkness, of good and evil, but is 
alwnys the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. St. 
Austin reasons in like manner upon the transitoriness, ot 
worldly things: ‘‘Omuis isto ordo pulcherrimus rerum 
valde bonarum, modis sitis peractis, transiturus est, mune 
quippo in eis factum est ct vespera.” (Confess. lib. xiii. 
cap. 85.) But St. Chrysostom comes nearest this weiter, 
and has the vory samo thought applied to grace; ovy otrwe 
b xdopse¢ tort Aqumpde, xr. A.“ Nonsic mundus clurus est 
oriente sole, ut anima illustrator e¢ splendidior fit, A Spiritu 
gratiam recipiens: hance nempe lucem et volentibus nobis 
et nolentibus nox subsequitur; (rovro piv yap dtaddyerar w0&, 

which are the very words of our author) lun verd radium 
—tenebree non nérunt.” (Homil. 21. ad Pop. Antioch.) 
- But vice shall not prevail against wisdom.) If we attend 
only to what passes ordinarily in life, this observation may 
perhaps seem not to bo altogether just or well grounded; for 
human wisdom, orthat which God is pleased to communicate 
to mankind, is subject to many frailties: as the beuntching 
of nanghtiness will obscure men’s reason, so the wandering 
of concnpiscence quite perverts and undermines it, (iv. 12.) 
Such as have been admired in all other instances for their 
wisdom, have been hurried away by sinful passions; and 
the finest understanding has been found a weak fence 
against a criminal passion. Solomon himself is a lament- 
ablo instance of this truth, who fell shamefully, notwith- 
standing his singular accomplishments; and his wisdom 
served only to heighten his transgression and disgrace. 
Wo must understand this writer, therefore, of Divine wis- 
dom, which sin cannot approach, nor its contagion sully, 
much less can the powor of it prevail over her. Grotius 


34. whero xaxfa; the term hero used, is taken in that senso, 
According to this acceptation the opposition is no less just 
and beautiful, for as prosperity is the sunshine of fortune, 
so ndvyersity may bo considered as its shade; in this view, 
the meaning is, that however dark tho clond may be, which 
hangs over a good man, yet shall it not overwhelm him; 
though misery bo his lot, as it is too often tho fute of good- 
ness, yet shall it not get tho better of him: Weare troubled 
on every side (snys St. Paul, speaking of himselfand other 
suffering Christians), yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, 
but not destroyed. (2 Cor. iv. 8,9.) And oven in such a 
sad catastropho, when vico is so triumphant and success- 
fulasto destroy a good and virtnons man, yet if we tnke 
in the consideration of another life, the righteous, however 
afflicteil or tormented, will bo found to have come off con- 
queror, 
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Tho prnise of wisdom is continued, which, upon a com- 
parison of. the most desirable things in life, is shown to 
be preferable to them, and, from an induction of several 
vnluablo and weighty particulars, she appears to be the 
procurer of such great advantages, and ought, therefore, 
to be honoured and followed after by such as have the 
greatest regnrd to their own happiness. The chapter con- 
cludes with tho proper dispositions to obtain wisdom. 
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Ver. 1. WW, SDOM reacheth from one end to another mighti- 
ly, and sweetly doth she order all things.] t. ¢. Tho Divine 
wisdom is infinite nnd immense, extends itsell throughout 
the wholo world, and does every thing in it mightily, that is, 
effectually, in respect of the end, anid sieeetly, that is, with- 
out any violence or difliculty, in the use of tho menns. ‘This 
is tho sense of the Arubic version: Porrigit autem sesé, ab 
extremo terrarium orbe ad extremum usque integre. St. Ber- 
nard expounds it in tho sane manner: “ Attingit Q fino us- 
quo ad finem, i. ce. A summo colo usquo ad inferiores partes 
terre: h maximo nngelo usquo ad minimum vermiculim, 
substantiali quadam et ubique presenti fortitudine, qua 
utiquo universa potentissime movet, ordinat, et administrat 
suaviter, i.e. sine necessitate aut difficultate.” (Bern, Lib. 
de Grat. et Lib. Arbitr. See also Falventius do Persona 
Christi, hb. di.) But by sweet/y, wo may farther understand 
the manner in which the Divine wisdom works upon men’s 
minds; for sho begins the great work of salvition in men’s 
hearts, by overruling thom through her motions and impres- 
sions, inclining them to their duty, and assisting (hem in tho 
performance of it; and at length, having happily perfected 
it, sho conducts them to glory and a blessed end of their 
labours. But though she reaches trom ono éend to the other 
of this important event, and acts powerfully upon the soul 
to bring it to pass; yet sho does it sweetly, and without any 
violence or inconsistence with men's free nrency ; sho en- 
cournges them by nll tho endearing methods, and in the 
most engaging manner, to their duty; and by this aminblo 
mixture of sweetness, tempers und softens the yeke, which 
would otherwiso be complained of as hard and rigorous.— 


Some have understood these words of God's foreknow- 
understands this placo of adversity, and rofers to Matt, vi. | 


lodge, that his prescienco reacheth to tho end of the world, 
and by it he foresaw, from nll oternity, all future events, 
even to the consummation of nll things; so that, when the 
whole mystery of God's dispensations shall bo finished nnd 
unravelled, tt willappenr, that nothing is contnined in them 
but what God had formerly foretold nnd declared by his 
prophets. (See Lowth’s Preface to his Comments.) And 
to this purpose he applies what Isaiah siys of God's fore- 
knowledge, (xlvi. J0,) that he declares the ent from the be- 
ginning ; an expression, it must be owned, not very unlike 
that of this writer. IT shnil only observe farther, that this 
VeTSO, In somo copics, is mado the conclusion of the former 
chapter. | 

Ver. 3. In that she ts conversant with God, she magnifieth 
her nolntify.) 'This is but indiflerently expressed; it would 
be better rendered Jifernlly thus, Ierein she displays her 
lngh birth, that she exists with God, and is intimately united 
to him Elle fuit voir la gloire de son oriyine, en ce quelle 
ext élrottement anie a Dicu, says Calmet. V Be very 
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properly renders, Nobilitatem generis ejus hoc illustrat, 
quod convictu Det utitur ; cvpBlwow Orov Exovea, which is 
imperfectly rendered in our version, conversant with God, 
as that.phrase is now commonly understood, for it implies 
much more, viz. that wisdom, asa Divine attribute (for I 
would understand the place of this principally), is intimately 
united with God, lives always in and with him, and is in- 
separable from him, as his spouse and partner; and thus 
oup(3twarc is used ver. 9. (sce more in that note.) Nor isit 
better expressed in the Vulgate by contuberninm. The 
Syriac version uses consortium ; but those interpreters, as 
if they were sensible of some defect, and that they had not 
reached the force of the original, add immediately after, by 
way of explanation, quoniam Deus est pater ejus. Philo, 
in his allegorical way, explains the nearness of this relation 
between God and wisdom; his words are a close and ex- 
cellent comment upon this pince, Tov your Téde TO Tav épya- 
oapevov Onproupyov opob Kat warépa elvat Tov yeyovsros, pipers 
O& THY TOV TEeTOMNKOTOC eTtoThHuny, D cuvwy 6 Otdc E EGTTELDE yéve- 
ow. (Phil.de Ebriet. et alibi.) In a lower sense we may un- 
derstand this passage of human or derivative wisdom, that 
this likewise shews her great worth, and singular excel- 
lence, in that God himself vouchsafes to communicate him- 
self to, and converse with, a truly wise soul, not in dreams 
by night, as with Joseph; not by an audible voice, as with 
St. Paul; but with the still small voice, speaking to the 
soul, in breathings not to be uttered. 

Ver. 4. She is privy to the mysteries of God.] The mar- 
ginal reading is, teacher, which agrees with the Vulgate, 
Doctrix enim est discipline Dei, and with Méore értorhpne in 
the Greek; for Méoric is a technical term, and, according to 
Budzus, signifies an interpreter of sacred mysteries. The 
sense here is, that Divine wisdom can best teach the know- 
ledge of God, reveal its mysteries, and initiate men into 
them, as, knowing the deep things of God, and being in his 
bosom, cannot but be privy to them. And’so the Syriac 
happily renders, Ipsa est a secretis Dei, et @ consiliis ejus. 

And a lover of his works.] Aiperte, with which agrees the 
marginal reading; and the Vulgate renders in like manner, 
‘* Electrix operum ejus,” Chooser of his works. Dr. Grahe 
and Budzus read eiperte. 
sense seems to be, that the Divine wisdom designed, con- 
trived, and appointed, God’s works, as is declared more ex- 
plicitly in the two following verses. Calmet understands 
it ina more extensive sense, of wisdom’s superintendency 
and direction of his works, qui est la directrice de ses on- 
vrages. The Syriac and Arabic versions understand this 
passage of wisdom‘in the most exalted sense; the former 
reads, Gloria cunciorum operum ejus, and the latter, Swb- 
limior dignitate cunctis operibus ¢jus. 

Ver. 5. What is richer than wisdom, which worketh all 
things?| Sapientid omnium rerum artifice, according to the 
Arabic; and the Syriac renders, Quandoquidem ipsa fecit 
omnia. But the meaning probably here is, that skill and 
wisdom make men successful and thriving in every busi- 
ness and calling, and are the most likely means to procure 
men reputation and a good fortune. Riches and honour 
are with wisdom, says the true Solomon, (Prov. viii. 18.) 
who could confirm this truth from his own plentiful expe- 
rience of both, which God annexed to his gift of wisdom. 
But we must observe at the same time of wisdom, that sho 
teaches men rather the contempt, than an immodcrate and 
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eager pursuit of riches; to be content with a little, and to 
esteem spiritual attainments, and the improvements of tho 
soul, as their chiefest good, their truest riches. 

Ver. 6. And if prudence work.) Et & ppdvycic toyaZeran, 
i. e. If skill and industry produce the most.admired works 
of art, who is so justly to be esteemed the author of them, 
as wisdom, the most accomplished, and, I may add, univer- 
Sal artist? and is therefore, with great propriety, called, 
wavtwy texviric cogta, (vii. 22.) for she presides over every 
instance of science, directs and perfects it. Instead of ép- 
yaferat, which is the common reading, and followed by our 
translators, Dr. Grabe reads épaZerat, as more agreeable to 
what goes before and follows atter, viz. e& 8 rAovroe émiSu- 
pnrov Kripa. (ver. 5.) et Saxatocbvny ayana Tc. (ver.7.) ei rodv- 
weplav robe ric. Expressions all equivalent to zoaZerat. (See 
Prolcgom. cap. 4.) In the midst of these he thinks it comes 
in very properly, And if prudence is admired and loved ; the 
only objection with him is, that toaZerat isa poetical word; 
which will indeed have but little weight, if what that learned 
critic scems to insinuate be true, that the Book of Wisdom 
was originally wrote in metre. It is certain, he has placed 
it among the metrical books, and in the Alexandrian MS. 
it preserves the appearance of verse, as well as the Book 
of Psalms, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, &c. Calmet 
also is of opinion, that it was wrote in metre. (See his Dic- 
tionary in voce Wisdom.) However the learned may de- 
termine about this nicety, still Iam of opinion, that éoyace- 
rac is not only the true but the better reading; for ¢pévyaic 
without it is too general, and may be applied to any thing’ 
elsc as well as work, and for want of it the beauty of the 
next sentence is lost. The same words very nearly occur 
together, vii. 16. (see note on that place;) and in Exod: 
xxxi. where works of different sorts are mentioned ; toyaZe- 
rat is the term used often upon the oceasion. 

‘Who of all that are, is a more cunning workman than 
she?] Tle avrg rv bvrwy padddv zort Texvitne; The ancient 
Vulgate reads, Quis horum que sunt magis quam illa est 
artifes? whieh can neither relate to persons nor things, as 
different interpreters have understood the place; not to 
the former, as our version takes it, for then the reading 
should be, Quis horum qui sunt, &e. not to the latter, as 
Coverdalc’s version and the Geneva Bible have it, for then 
it should be, Eequid horum que sunt, &e. or something to 
that effect, and in the Greek, Ti rev 6uvrwy; as in the verse 
foregoing it is, Ti coptag Aovansrepov. I think, therefore, 
the sense of this place has hitherto been mistaken, and that 
the truc rendering of it, as it stands connected with the con- : 
text, is, If wisdom ts so good a worker as to work all things, 
who has a better claim, or is more likely to be the maker, 
twv ovtwy, of all things existing? 'This sense the very 
placing and structure of the Greek points out to us; ‘it is 
likewise the meaning of the Vulgate quoted above, and 
probably of Junius, who rendcrs, Quis eorum gue m na- 
tura sunt, artifex potits est quamipsa? Messicurs du Port- 
Royal understand it of wisdom, as being the supreme di- 
rectress and architect, by whom all things were made, Qui 
a plus de part qu'elle dans cet art, avee lequel tonies choses 
ont esté faites? (See Rom. iv. 17.) 

Ver. 7. Ifa man love righteousness, her labours are vir- 
tnes.} This is obscurely expressed: the meaning is, that 
wisdom produces the several following virtucs, or that 
they arc her work; for the very end and scope of wisdom is, 
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to. make men just and virtuous, considerate and resigned ; 


and that which does not propose this as its object, may be 


looked ‘upon as curiosity, folly, or vanity. The pursuit 
therefore of wisdom, necessarily leads to the four cardinal 
virtues, as they are distinguished, which compose righte- 
ousness, considered in its largest sense; and the following 
virtues; or graces, are so many branches of it: for tem- 
perance teaches men moderation, and a restrained use of 
pleasures and the good things of the world; fortitude, how 
to bear and hehave under the evils and afflictions of it; 
prudence is employed in finding out and making use of 
proper ways and means; and justice, in a fair and impar- 
tial rendering to all their dues. Philo has exactly the same 
thought and distinction, expressed only in his allegorical 
way, upon Gen. ii..10. A river went out of Eden, and from 
thence it was.parted, and became. into four heads; which 
he thus -allegorizes, Fluvius est virtus generalis, quatuor 
autem derivationes sunt totidem virtutes ex Edene, id est 


sapientid Dei, effluentes ; nimirum, prudentia, temperantia, | 


fortitudo, justitia. Prudentia circa agenda, terminos illis 
ponens; fortitudo sustinendo ; temperantia eligendo ; justi- 
tiasuum cuique tribuendo. (SS. Legum Allegoriarum, lib.i.) 
Which are the four species here enumerated, arising from 
one common fountain-head, viz. righteousness. 

Ver. 8. If.a man desire much experience.| TloXvreptav. 
The Vulgate.renders morc justly, Multitudinem scientie, to 
which Coverdale’s version agrees, If a man desire much 
knowledge: the Syriac is to the same effect, Si quis item 
cupiat admodum esse peritus, which Vatablus also favours. 
The word experience seems here improper and disagtrecable 
to what follows; for experience cannot possibly relate to 
what is to come, nor foresee any future events; but wis- 
dom can prognosticate what shall happen, can foresee the 
change of weather, and foretell eclipses of the sun and 
moon, which are called here signs and wonders: for an- 
ciently such discoveries were extremely rare,. and the. ig- 
norance of the people was so great, that they looked upon 
such phenomena as prodigies. Plutarch remarks, that 
‘‘ Anaxagoras, and such as first discovered and explained 
the cause of them, durst not speak in public, for fear of 


being thought atheists or magicians, but instructed their 


disciples in. the reason of them privately, and by word of 
mouth, without committing their observations to writing.” 
(in vit. Niciz.) 

Ver. 9. I purposed to take her to me to live with me.] 
"Expwa tabrny aydyeslat wpde¢ ovpiwow. I purposed to take 
her to be'my partner for life, to be my spouse, as is ex- 
pressed ver. 2. for | understand dydyeofa in both places to 
refer to the marriage ceremony of leading the bride to the 
bridegroom’s house. What follows scems to confirm this 
acceptation, for she was to be to him his bosom-counsellor, 
“bona daturam consilia,” says Vatablus, one that would 
faithfully advise him in all difficulties, comfort him tenderly 
in all afflictions, and kindly divide his cares and griefs with 
him; which is the description of a happy marriage. The 
reading of all the copies is, rapatveote doovridwy, possibly 
taoatveric may be the true reading, agreeably to pbore, eb- 
peric, obufzovAoc, which go just before, adhortatrix. 

Ver. 11. I shall be found of quick conceit, and shall be 
admired in the sight of great men.) This was eminently true 
of the real Solomon, as appears by’ that distinguishing 
judgment which he shewed in the case of the two contend- 
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ing harlots, when by a nice decision he brought to light 
what artifice and dissimulation had concealed, and artfully 
found a way to come at even the bottom of the heart, and 
to unravel its most secret intentions; for, by an appearance 
of severity only, without any violence to the parent or the 
child, nature herself at once declared, by the motions and 
sentiments of either tenderness or indifference, which were 
then visible without disguise, which was the counterfeit, 
and which the real, mother; upon which the text adds, That 
all Israel heard of the judgment which the king had judged ; 
and they feared the king, for they saw that the wisdom of 
God was in him, to do judgment, (1 Kings iii. 28.) 

Ver. 12. If I talk nwch, they shail lay their hands upon 
their mouth.| It is a proverbial expression, and implies si- 
lence. (See the like, Ecclus. v.12. Prov. xxx. 32.) The 
poet. well expresses it, digito compesce labelium: accord- 
ingly Harpocrates, by the ancients feigned to be the god of 
silence, is pictured with his fingér on his mouth, to recom- 
mend, by this expressive gesture, either a well-timed si- 
lence, or at least a discreet government of the tongue. (See 
Stephan. Dict. Histor. in voce.) . 

Ver. 15. I shall be found good among the multitude, and 
valiant in war.| We have here the two essential qualities 
to constitute a complete prince, goodness in the care and 
management. of his own people, and valour to head them 
in any warlike expedition against others. Alexander the 
Great is said to have studied much, and repeated often, that 
fine maxim of Homer, which the expression of this writer 
very much resembles, and: is worthy indeed of the true 
Solomon: 


"Aupdrepor, Baorebs tr ayaxoc, koatepde 7 aiyunrie. 


Virgil has happily expressed the same thought in the fol- 
lowing line; 


*“* Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos:” 


Where both those celebrated poets agree with our author, 
in making the exccllence of a king to consist in goodness 
and clemency to his own subjects, and in martial courage | 
to reduce an insulting enemy; in being amiable to the one, 
and terrible to the other. So that even according to the 
notions of paganism, a prince is only so far great, as he is | 
tender and careful of his subjects; nor should he think of . 
his power but with a view to do good, and, in imitation of 
the title of the gods, to place the character of very good, 
before very great, tobe optimus maximus, like Jupiter, from 
whom he derives his power. Sencca has an observation to 
the same purpose, ‘ Proximum Diis Jocum tenet, qui se ex 
Deorum natura gerit; hoc affectare, hoc imitari decet, 
maximum ita haberi, ut optimus simul habeare.” (Senec.. 
lib. i. de Clem. cap. 19.) But, upon the comparison, a 
prince should prefer the amiable name of Pater Patria, or 
father of his country, to all the pompous titles and appel- 
lations which victory and triumph can heap upen him, and 
not somuch to aim at his own glory, or the enlargement of 
his dominions through ambition, as to protect his subjects, 
and labour to make them happy: for the trophies of even 
a successful war are not.so much to be coveted, as the 
blessings of a settled peace; nor the conquest of foreign 
nations, as the love, preservation, and good order, of lis 
own people. 
Ver. 18. In the works of her hands are infinite riches.] 
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IAovroc dvexAurie, t.e. Riches which are durable, and fade © 


not away. Vatablus renders accordingly, perennes divitias, 
and the Vulgate is to the same effect. Calmet understands 
it of riches, qui ne manquent jamais. And that this is the 
true rendering, appears from the like expression upon the 
same subject, vii. 14. where wisdom is called Sncaupd¢ avex- 
Aumjc, Which our translators rightly there render, A treasure 
that never faileth. ‘The expression in our version, seems 
rather to denote the quantity than the quality of the riches, 
and so it is commonly understood. The sense of the pas- 
sage is, that true wisdom which is from above, and makes 
us wise unto salvation, will procure for us riches which 
fade not away, together with that glory, satisfaction, and 
pleasure, which preferment, honour, and wealth, the re- 
wards of other studies, are. only faint resemblances of. 
For.such is the excellency of Divine knowledge, that it 
will not only forward our admission into heaven, but ac- 
company us thither: St. Jerome therefore well advises, 
‘‘Discamus in terris, quorum nobis scientia perseveret in 
celo.” (Epist. ad Paulin.) 

Ver. 19. For Iwas a witty child, and had a good spirit. ] 
Taic iyunu evpuiic, Wuyii¢ re EXayov ayabijc.. Evgvia answers 
to bona indoles, and in Junius’s version is properly ex- 
pressed by it; t.e. I was naturally well disposed towards 
wisdom, and of a good capacity, had a quickness of parts, 
and readiness of apprehension, and a soul more susceptible 
of instruction than many others, and superior to them in 
its natural talents and endowments. That all souls are not 
equal as to their disposition, nor equally capable of, or in- 
clined to, wisdom, is the sentiment of most writers; particu- 
larly St. Austin says, “ Alii fatui, aii tardissimi ingenii, et 
ad intelligendum quodammodo plumbei, alii obliviosi, alii 
acuti memoresque nascuntur, alii utroque munere prediti.” 
(Aug. lib. iv. cont. Jul. cap. 3.) But I rather choose to un- 
derstand this of moral dispositions, and of the inclination 
of the soul to goodness. But Philo’s notion comes nearest 
our author, who acknowledges two sorts or species of 
souls, placed in the air; ‘‘ That some always continue 
there, and others descend into and ‘inhabit. bodies; of the 
Jatter, some apply themselves to sublime and useful know- 
ledge, which, even after the death of the body, they con- 
tinue to pursue, to purchase a life incorruptible and eter- 
nal; but ethers, overwhelmed by the weight of the flesh, 
neglect the care and study of. wisdom, are Intent upon 
riches and vanity, and attached wholly to things sensible 
and corporeal.” (De Gigantibus.) Our author mentions it 
as his good luck and fortune to have a soul well inclined, 
aud of the better sort, with the additional happiness of its 
being joined to a body pure and undefiled. I say good 
fortune, for the learned father above observes upon tAaxor, 
which the Vulgate renders sortitus sum, that ‘it intimates, 


that he received his good spirit or disposition as it were by » 


accident, by the. free donation and undeserved bounty of 
God’s goodness, to exclude and guard against the least 
surmise of any precedent merit, ‘ad auferendam suspicio- 
nem precedentium mcritorum sortis nomen accersit.’” (De 
Gen. ad Lit. lib. x. cap.18.) How justly this remark is 
grounded, and whether this writer intended such a sense, 
the learned will determine. 

Ver. 20. Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body un- 
defiled.| This sentence seems to favour the opinion of a 
pre-existence of souls. It was a notion of the Pythago- 
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reans and Platonists, of the JewiSh doctors, and rabbini- 
cal writers, and, after them, entertained by Origen, and | 
some other Christian writers, that all souls were created 
by God at the beginning of the world out of nothing, and 
were reserved and deposited in some of the heavenly re- 
gions ; that, according to their good or ill behaviour in the 
state and region above, antecedent to their being incor- 
porated with mortal and earthly vehicles, they were after- 
ward, as infinite wisdom saw occasion, sent down into 
bodies ready fitted for, and properly disposed to, receive 
them, and wero accordingly lodged here below, either in 
sickly or healthful, in vicious or well-inclined bodies. This 
notion, that souls pre-existed, and descended into suitable 
bodies, was the opinion of the pharisees particularly, 
which they are thought to have borrowed from the Pla- 
tonists. (Joseph. de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 12.) Philo, who, 
upon all occasions, speaks the sentiments of the ancient 
Jews, favours this notion in many places (de Confus. 
Linguarnm, de Gigantibus, de Abraham); but he is most 
express in the following passage: Totrwy trav yuyev, al 
pev Kariaaty évdeSnodpevat cwpact Ovyroic, doat rpooyedrarat 
kat ptAoowparai—Harum alie descendunt illigande corpo- 
ribus mortalibus, quotquot viciniores sunt terre, amantio- 
resque corporum. (De Somniis.) To this notion that ques- 
tion of our Saviour’s disciples is generally thought to al- 
lude, John ix. 2. Did this man sin, or his parents, that he 
was born blind? And some have interpreted to the same 
sense, avadvoat, Philip. i. 23. and 6 xarpo¢ ritc inijc dvadb- 
oewe, 2 Tim. iv. 6. but avddvore, even though we should 
understand it in these and other places where it occurs, in 
the sense of return, rather than departure, does not coun- 
tenance the notion of a pre-existence, as it is commonly 
understood. It is farther objected against this passage, 
that it is inconsistent with the doctrine of original sin; for 
we cannot suppose the body of any descendant of Adam 
to be pure, untainted, or undefiled, as is here asserted, nor 
any soul to enter into an earthly vehicle, that is entirely 
clean and perfect, and altogether free trom any original 
leaven: Nemo mindus a peccato (says St. Austin,) nec in- 
Sans, cujus est unius diei vita super terram. (Confess. lib. i. 
cap. 7.) In the Belgic version, the translators, in their 
preface prefixed to the Apocrypha, single out this passage 
as exceptionable on this account. (See Limborch. Theol; 
Christ. lib. i. cap. 3.) To obviate this objection, founded 
upon a truth which we must all own, and do sensibly ex- 
perience, as being equally by natnre sinners, and children 
of wrath, Calmet observes, that this writer is not to be 
understood as speaking of a body absolutely pure and un- 
defiled, aud entirely free from any hereditary infection, but 
of a body less corrupt and less disposed to evil than many 
others, Moins corrumpu et moins porté au mal que bean- 
coup dautres. (Comment. in loc.) But the justness of 
this solution itself, will perhaps be disputed; and it may 
probably be questioned, whether a body less vicious, or 
less subject to human corruptions, can, with any more pro- 
priety, be said to be both pure and undefiled, than a body 
can be said to be chaste, that is less unclean; or sound and 
healthful, that is less infirm and sickly. Juyranus, and 
some other commentators, have attempted another inter- 
pretation of the place to the following sense, Increasing 
more and more in virtue and goodness, I came to have a 
body chaste and undefiled, which is founded upon the ren- 


CHAP. VIII.] 


' dering of the Vulgate, Et cum essem magis bonus, vent ad 
corpus incoinguinatum ; i. e. says Tirinus, ‘‘ Cum magis 
magisque per virtutum exercitium crescerem in bonitate, 
eo deveni ut etiam corpus mihi esset bene temperatum, 
mundum, et castum.” (Comment. in loc:) And even Mes- 
sieurs du Port-Royal take it in the same sense, Devenant 
bon de plus en plus. But neither does this remedy secm 
quite to heal the sore, for the true rendering of the Greek, 
padroyv dyads dv, is not citm essem magis bonus, but li- 
terally magis vero, or rather imo vero cum essem bonus ; 
so that magis is transposed i in the Vulgate, either design- 
edly or by accident: nor is p&\Xov dyaSic the usual com- 
parative way of expression among the Greeks, but ayetywy, 


or Bedrion ; ; asin the Latin tongue, we do not usually say 


magis bonus, but melior, or emendatior : nor does HATO eic 
copa dulavrov signify, I came at length to have a body un- 
defiled, but, I entered into a body at first undefiled. Upon 
the whole, as the expressions here seem to favour a pre- 
existence, and this writer labours, as it were, to establish 
that notion, using an éravép$wor, or a rhetorical correction 
of himself, as if he had said too little, in the words yYvyie 
tAaxor ayaSiic:—as the Syriac and Arabic versions both 
understand and render this passage in a sensc rather fa- 
vouring the notion of a pre-existence ; the former very ex- 
pressly, Propter bonitatem meam veni in corpus purum ; 
and the latter, Imo bonus eram, ideoque immaculatus in- 
gressus sum in corpus :—and, lastly, as the solutions offered 
to evade the objections urged against this place, seem 
weak and unsatisfactory,—I must ingenuously acknow- 
ledge, that it seems to me to savour of Platonism; nor is 
it improbable, that this writer, who was undoubtedly a 
Jew, received a tincture in this and some other instances, 
to be met with in this book, from the prevailing notions 
among his countrymen. This, however, is certain, that 
whether we understand this verse of a body absolutely and 
originally chaste and undefiled, free. from all taint of ori- 
ginal sin; or ofone, subject to its frailties, lusts, and cor- 
ruptions, but subdued and freed from the power and do- 
‘minion of them, by temperance, prayer, and religious ex- 
ercises; in either respect we cannot well understand or 
apply this to the true Solomon, whose purity more espe- 
cially cannot be mentioned to his honour. 

Ver. 21. Nevertheless, when I perceived that I could_not 
otherwise obtain her.] vote 8 brt od« dAAwe Eoopuat zyKoa- 
me,which the Vulgate renders, “‘ Ut scivi quoniam aliter non 
‘possem esse continens, nisi Deus det, adii Dominum :” And 
knowing that the gift of continency was from God, and that 
his grace could ‘alone preserve me chaste, I prayed unto 
him ; which Coverdale follows in his version, When I per: 
ceived that I could not keep myself chaste, &c. ‘The Syriac 
also takes the words in the same sense, Sciens quod non 
possim me ipsum domare ; and St. Austin, Confess. lib. x 
cap. Jl. It is surprising that an interpretation, which is 
by no means agreeable to the context, and founded proba- 
bly upon a mistake, should be supported by so great au- 
thoritics; for it seems to have taken its rise from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of the Greek word 2 éyKparie, 
which signifies hoth continens and compos ; but the latter 
sense, which is followed by our translators, the Arabic 
vorsion; Vatablus, and the Geneva Bible, is far prefer- 
able, as will appear if we include the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth verses in a parenthesis, as indeed they ought to be; and 
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then the true sense of this passage will be clearer, and the 
connexion more.visible; for the meaning will then plainly 
be,—I went about seeking wisdom, to take her to me, and 
when I found that I could not otherwise obtain wisdom, 
“Me non aliter fore compotem illius, nisi Deus deéderit,” 
says Junius, I prayed unto the Lord for it. ‘There is the 
same mistake in the Vulgate, and upon the very same. oc- 
casion, Ecclus. vi. 27. where éyxparn¢ yevdpuevog, in the 
Vulgate, continens factus, is much more justly rendered in 


our version, When thou hast got hold of her (wisdom), let 


her not go, in the sense which the context necessarily re- 
quires. WVatablus and Junius expound the place in the 
same manner; the latter expressly renders, Compos factus, 
eam ne dimittito.- Seealso Ecclus. xv. 1. where there is the 
like mistake in the Vulgate. : 
Except God gave her me.| Wisdom, which is here meant, 
and not the gift of continency (see the note above), like 


other good and perfect gifts, is from above, and cometh 


down from the Father: of lights, (James i.17.) Yt is a 
pretty observation which Bishop Sanderson. makes on 
these words, and very applicable, ‘‘ That those perfections 
and virtues which the. heathen moralists call ec, or habits, 
the apostle, by a far better name, calls ddcec, or gifts, to 
intimate to us how we came by them, and whom we ought 
to thank for them :” (Serm. 3. ad Clerum.)-and the same 
inspired writer has a more particular direction as to the 
very point before us, If any man lack-wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and it shall be 
given him,’ (i. 5.) . The ingenious Mr. Cowley observes of 
Virgil, “ That his first wish was to be a good philosopher, 
and that God, whom he seemed to understand better than 
most of the learned heathens, dealt with him just as he did 
with Solomon; ‘because he prayed for wisdom in the-first 
place, he added all things else which were subordinately 
to be desired.” (See Martyn’s Georgics, lib. ii. p. 198.) - 
I prayed unto the Lord, and besought him.j To apply to 
God for the gift of wisdom, ‘who has the sole disposal. of 
it, was not only an instance of it, but a sure and infallible 
way of obtaining it. .Philo has a fine observation upon 
God's disposal of his gifts and graces, Ai rav yapirwy avrov 
mnyat adevvaot, ov wact 0 avetpévat, ad\Aa pdvorg ixératc. The 
efficacy of prayer, was what the heathens themselves 
greatly depended upon in ‘most of their great under- 
takings. Ithas been observed by critics, that Homer hardly 
ever makes his heroes sneceed, unless they have first of- 
fered a prayer to heaven; whether they engage in war, go 
upon an embassy, undertake a voyage, or whatever they 
enterprise, they almost always supplicate some god; and > 
whenever we find this omitted, we may expect some ad- 
versity to befal thein in the course of the story. We must 
likewise mention it to their honour, that they prayed to, 
and thanked, the gods for the advantages of riches, honour, 
and health; but I cannot find, that the heathens ever ac- 
knowledged God for the author and giver of wisdom, or, 
indeed, of any virtue. ‘Thus Cotta, in Tully, “ Num quis, 
quod vir bonus esset, gratias diis egit unquam ? Jovemque 
Optimum Maximum appellant, non’ quod nos justos, tem- 
peratos,:sapientes efliciat, sed quod salvos, incolumes, » 
opulentos, copiosos. Neque Ilerculi quisquam decimas 
vovit unquam, si sapiens factus esset.” (De Natura Deor. 
lib. iii.) Low much’ finer is this writer’s description ‘of 


wisdom, than that of a conceited stojc; and how much 
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more deservedly is be to be admired for referring wisdom 
so justly to its trne original, and-acquainting us with its 
Divine cxtraction? Tlerein our author agrees with the 
Scripture account of the original of wisdom, which assures 
us, that it is he who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not, and commandeth the light to shine out of darkness, 
that must, in this case more particularly, shine a our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God. I shall shut up this chapter, with an apposite and 
fine reflection of Messieurs du Port-Royal, in-their com- 
ment upon this place; ‘‘ Happy are those that have this 
knowledge, that wisdom and all perfection come from God, 
which may be called the knowledge of the truly humble— 


they know all things, because they are persuaded and sen- | 


sible that they know nothing ; they can do all things, be- 
cause they are convinced, that, of themselves, they can do 
nothing. We ought, therefore, to put up often to God 
that excellent prayer of St. Austin’s, not very unlike the 
beginning of this, ‘ Da mihi, Domine, gratiam tuam, qua 
potens est omnis infirmus, qui sibi per illam conscius sit 
infirmitatis sue.’” 


CHAP. IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


The author’s prayer for wisdom is set down, wherein is 
shewn particularly, how necessary the gift of wisdom is 
to enable kings and rulers to discharge their high office 
with sufficiency and credit. The-prayer itself is so like 
that of the real Solomon, (i Kings iii. 9.) which he made 
to God in the beginning of his reign, that some from hence 
have been induced to ascribe this book to him. Calmet 

- says, this prayer is continued from the beginning of this 
chapter to the end of the book, and is of opinion, that 
the book itself was never finished, or at least that the 
conclusion of itis lost; for the author does not conclude 
his prayer, as it is natural to suppose he should have 
done, according to his first design. (Preface sur le Livre 
de la Sagesse.) 


Ver. 1. O GOD of my fathers.| It is very observable that 
Solomon, or rather this writer under that borrowed charac- 
ter, begins his prayer with great humility, and a religious 
spirit of meekness; he beseeches God to hear him, not for 
his own merit’s sake, but for the worthiness of the ancient 
patriarchs, for Abraham and David his father’s sake. THe 
builds all his hopes upon the pure goodness of God, as 
knowing that humility is an essential in prayer, and the 
most likely means of success. ; 

Lord of mercy, who hast made all things with thy word.} 
Kb6ote rou éAfouve cov. All the editions which retain this pro- 
noun, which may as well be omitted, have the same corrupt 
reading; tho true one probably, instead of cov, may bo Kvpre 
rov éAfove, av 6 Tothaac, kK. t. A. Coverdale seems to have 
followed a copy which read so, O Lord of mercies, thou 
that hast made all things with thy word, i. e. who spakest 
all things into being, and by thy almighty fiat they are and 
were created. Or, Who madest all things by thy Word, thine 
eternal Adyoc, that same Word, who was in the beginning 
with thee, and without whom was not any thing made that 
_ was made, (John i, 3.) In this latter sense Calmet under- 
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stands -it, Le seigneur a créé Uunivers par son verbe, par 
son fils ; and so do many of the fathers. 

Ver. 4, Give me wisdom that sitteth by thy throne.] 7. e. 
The assessor of thy throne, which may mean more than 
being present with God, viz. assisting in_his councils and 
presiding over them. Sitting here may be considered as a 
technical forensic term, and not only to imply a.right-of 
Judicature, in which sense it is used in many places of 
Scripture, (Prov. xx. 8. Isa. xvi. 5.) but even dominion and 
sovereignty, according to St. Jerome, (Comm. ad Ephes.) 
by which supreme dignity of place, wisdom is distinguished 
from ministering spirits; for when angels, principalities, and 
powers, are described as attending about the throne of 
God, they are generally represented as standing, or falling 
down before it, (2 Chron. xviii. 18. Isa. vi. 2. Rev. iv. 10.) 
In this high sense some primitive writers have explained 
this passage, as implying a joint sovereignty of the Adyoc 
with God: see ver. 9, 10. of this chapter, where the same 
exalted character is continued, which scems a very close 
imitation of Prov. viii. especially ver. 27: qvika jrotuaZe rov 
ovpavor, cuuTrapiny adtw. But, for the reasons before given, 
(see note on chap. vii. 26.) I think the meaning rather to 
be, that wisdom, as a Divine attribute, is always present 
with God; as his joint-counsellor, his assistant, if Imay be 
allowed the expression, and the partner of his throne or 
tribunal; that she always exists in the eternal mind, is 
privy to its sovereign decrees, and influences all its deli- 
berations and actions; that wisdom therefore is not only 
the ornament, but the support and basis of God’s throne, 
in as high, exalted, and proper a manner, as righteousness 
and equity are by the Psalmist said’ to be the habitation 
of his seat, (Psal- Ixxxix. 15.) Philo describes Justice in 
the same manner, rév wapedpov Aikny rod wavtwv ryyeudvoc. 
(Philo, de Justitia. et de Joseph.) And the heathens 
made her equally an assessor on Jupiter’s throne, Aixn 
aivecpoe Znvic, (Sophoc. in Gidip.) But Plutarch ex- 
presses himself concerning her in a manner which most 
resembles this writer: “ Justice (according to his descrip- 
tion) does not only sit like a queen, at the right hand of 
Jupiter, when he is upon his throne; but she is in’ his 
bosom, and one with himself.” 

Ver. 6. For though a man be never so perfect among the 
children of men, yet uf thy wisdom be not with him, he shail 
be nothing regarded.|} This observation, according to. the 
comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, holds true, applied 
to rulers in the church, as well as those in the state; “ For 
though a man have all knowledge, and be so consummate 
in wisdom as to discourse even with the tongue of angels; 
though he have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mystcries; though he could work miracles, even to the re- 
moving mountains; and though he give all his goods to 
fecd the poor,—yet, if he is devoid of the only true wisdom, 
that wisdom which proceedeth from God, and should be 
employed in his service, he may appear great indecd in 
the eyes of men, but, according to St. Paul, he is nothing, 
or will be accounted. as nothing, in the sight of God.” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 

Ver.7. Thon hast chosen me to be a king of thy people.| 
Melchior Canus and Sixtus Senensis lay great stress upon 
this passage, to prove Solomon the writer of this book ; 
but their way of reasoning will prove too much, for if a 
bare assertion, the mere assuming the person of another, 
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shall be thought sufficient to establish this point, then the 


Apostolical Canons may for the same reason be pronounced. 


canonical, for in the last of them we meet with these 
words, modéee Hudv rev “AroordAwy. And yet, notwith- 
standing this assertion, and though the title itself seemingly 
bespeaks them to be the authors, they are now generally 
decried and disclaimed, even by some of the Romanists 
themselves. (See Rainald’s Cens. Libr. Apocr. Preel. 15.) 
It is most probable this passage of our author is spoken 
uynticac, t. e. by a feigned representation of a person, to 
take away any odium from the speaker, and to give the 
ereater weight to what is delivered. Upon this occasion, 
no character was so proper to be assumed as ‘that of So- 
lomon, who himself was a king, and eminent above all 
others for his understanding and wisdom; because instruc- 
tion offered and inculcated under so great a name, would 
be more regarded and attended to by persons of the same 
- high rank and authority. Such a rhetorical artifice we 
often meet with in books of oratory: thus Tully sometimes 
argues under the person of Cato the elder, ‘‘ Omnem ser- 
monem tribnimus Catoni Seni, quo majorem autoritatem 
habeat oratio.” But what comes nearest the point is, that 
Isocrates inscribes a whole oration, Nicocles, and speaks 
in the person of that king, as if he really was the author, 
to give the greater sanction, and procure more reverence, 
to the duties enjoined in it: and yet nobody, from: that 
name or tifle, supposes it to belong to Nicocles, or that it 
was any thing else but an ingenious fiction of Isocrates. 
‘¢ The ancients (says Calmet) do often call their works by 
the names of the persons they introduce as speaking: thus 
Plato has given to his dialogues the names of Socrates, 
Timeus, Protagoras, &c. And Cicero, in the same way, 
gives to.one of his pieces the title of Brutus, and to an- 
other that of Hortensius. Xenophon styles the history in 
which he has drawn the model of a complete prince, Cy- 
rus, as being the principal person or character in it: but 
none will pretend that these were wrote by the persons 
whose names they hear, for it is agreed on all hands, that 
Plato, Cicero, Xenophon, were the true authors who com- 
posed those pieces under feigned names.” (Dissert. sur 
Yauteur du Livre de Ja Sagesse.) And in another place 
the same learned writer gives the reason for this artifice 
aud invention: ‘‘ It may be considered as a prosopopceia, 
as a sort of device wherein a person, to give more weight 
to what is delivered, speaks in the name, and assumes the 
person, of some other more ancient. The Scripture has 
some instances of this sort, as that artful fiction of the 
widow of Tekoah, 2 Sam. xiv. to incline David to fetch 
home Absalom; that of the prophet, 1 Kings xx. 35. to re- 
buke Ahal; and that of Nathan, reproving David by that 
significant and fine parable of the ewe-lamb, 2 Sam. xii. 
And thus the prophets sometimes introduce God, Moses, 
Abraham, &c. speaking, to make their discourses more 
lively and more affecting.” (Pref. sur le Livre de la Sagesse. ) 

Ver. 8. A resemblance of the holy tabernacle, which thou 
hast prepared from the beginning.ji.e. Upon the model, says 
Calmet, of the tabernacle, which Moses, by God's direction, 
erected for the people in the wilderness; and the temple 
was-a true resemblance of it in all respects; only what was 


small and as it were in miniature in the one, was inconceiv- — 


ably grand and magnificent in the other; but the disposition 
in both was nearly the same, and framed according to the 
VOL. IY. 
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_ pattern which God at first exhibited in the Mount, Exod. 


xxv. 40. The Arabic version understands it in the same 
sense, ‘‘ Simile tabernaculo sancto, cujus delineamentunt 
ab initio preemisisti.” But Grotius, and other writers, un- 
derstand these words in a higher sense, viz. that the temple. 
was a resemblance ot heaven itself, prepared by God from 
the beginning for the righteous. And. indeed the. Jews 
seem to have had the same notion, for they fancied three - 
heavens,.and the third or highest heaven to be the habita- 

tion of God, and of the blessed angels; and to this dis- 
tinction they imagined the atrium, sanctuartwm, and sanc- 
tum sanctorum, answered in the temple and tabernacle: the 
encampment of the twelve tribes about the tabernacle, they 
fancied likewise to be a representation of the angels and 
heavenly host about the throne of God: Philo has the same 
sentiment in several places, and Josephus, lib. iii. cap. 7. 
No wonder therefore that this writcr, from the great analogy 


.and agreement which the Jews supposed betwixt them, 


should call the temple, in which was the sanctum sancto- 
rum, the resemblance or image of heaven itself, prepared 
by God from everlasting. This is the language of an in- 
spired pen, even the writer to the Hebrews, who, speaking 
(viii. 5.) of the tabernacle, calls it the exemplar _and pat- 
tern of heavenly things; and (ix. 24.) he calls the holy places 
made with hands, the figures of the true, or celestial ones. 
St. Chrysostom, speaking of the temple, calls it, the great 
and typical fabric, the image of.the whole world, both 
sensible and intellectual; and he justifies his notion from 
these canonical passages. (Homil. de Nativ.) And as the 
comparison in all these places is made to heavenly things, 
so St. John in the Revelations describes the heavenly 
sanctuary by representations taken from the Jewish tem- 
ple; particularly the throne of God, with his ministering. 
spirits, is represented like that over the ark, where the. 
Schechinah, or Divine glory, sat encompassed with the che- 
rubims. (See Spencer de Leg. Hebr. tom. i. p. 215.). It. 
may not be amiss to observe upon the Greek reading of 
this passage, viz. ulunua oxnviig aylac, fv moonrolpacag an 
aoxic, that however the passage itself be understood, whe- 
ther of the heavenly or earthly tabernacle, am’ doyii¢ scems 
unnecessary after mponrofuacac. I would therefore carry 
these words forward to the beginning of the next verse, 
and read am’ doxii¢ Kal perd cov 4 aodla, x. 7. A. 
Ver. 18. For what man is he that can know the counsel 
of God? or who can think what the will of the. Lord is ?] 
From this passage some confidently affirm St. Paul bor- 
rowed the thirty-fourth verse of the eleventh chapter to the 
Romans, and therefore they would infer this book to be 
canonical. But this is a groundless pretence: for, first, 
we do not perceive in any part of the New Testament, this, . 
or any other ecclesiastical book, cited or referred to as 
Scripture: secondly, it docs not follow by any necessary 
consequence, that such sentences in Scripture as are like 
and parallel to some others in apocryphal or ecclesiastical 
writings, should be really taken from thence; nothing being 
more common, than for different authors to hit upon and 
agree in the same moral maxims, without having read or 
ever seen one another’ writings: thirdly, somo of those 
very sentences which are said to be taken out of the Book 
of Wisdom, or Ecclesiasticus, occur in some part of those 
books which are confessedly canonical; and particularly 


this passage of St. Paul is in the same terms, orto the same 
2k 
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effect, Isa. x]. 18, 14. where the words are, Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord, er being his counseller hath 
taught him? With whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him and taught him in the path of judgment? That St. Paul 
had this place of the prophet in view is the opinion of many 
leamed eon (Tertull. cont. Marc. lib. v. Basil de Sp. 

Sanct. cap. 5. Du Pin’s Hist. Can.) fourthly, supposing 
St. Paul way actually refer to this passage in the book of 
Wisdom, does not the same St. Paul confessedly quote the 
heathen pocts, and some ancient apocryphal book, for the 
story of Jannes and Jambres? (2 Tim. iii. 8.) And does 
not our Saviour himsclf, in the opinion of some leamed 
men,.(see Bishop Sherlock, Dissert. 1.) quote another such 
apocryphal book, under the title of The Wisdom of God, 
aud appeal to it as containing ancient prophecies? (Luke 
xi. 49.). Did apocryphal writings receive any higher sanc- 
tion or authority from hence, or ever any one imagine the 
canon of Scripture imperfect for the want of them? One 
may easily see the design of the Romanists, in endeavour- 
ing to bring the apocryphal books into the canon; they 
hope by their autbority to establish some favourite notions 
of their church, which yet, if examined and compared with 
the original, upon which they are pretended to be grounded, 
will be often fonnd to have no other foundation than in a 
wrong version, as may be proved more particularly from 
the books of Maccabees. 

Ver. 15. For the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many things.) Tewdec oxivoc. This ex- 
pression is manifestly borrowed: from the Platonists: 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, Té cwpa, yhivdy dnow 6 TIAa- 
twv oxivoc, (Strom. 5.) We mect with the like expression, 
2 Pet. i. 14. where death is called 7 amdSeote tov oxnvipa- 
roc. But the description of the body is most remarkably 
exaggerated by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 1. 1) éatyeoc pov oi- 
kta tov oxhvovc. Philo, Hippocrates, and other. Greek 
writers, in like manner, use 76 oxivoc -for a human body; 
and Lucretius, in imitation of the Greeks, uses vas in the 
same sense, (lib. iii. ver. 441.) We may hence, therefore, 
very properly render éoxjywoev év jyuiv, (Jobn i. 14.) he dwelt 
ina human body amongst us. (See Pearce in Longin. p.102.) 
This powerful pressure of the body is so apparent, that it 
is acknowledged by all the wiser heathens : hence the Pla- 
tonists frequently impute the diminution of the powers of 
the soul to its conjunction with the body. And in the an- 
cient academical] philosophy, it was much disputed, whe- 
ther that corporeal and animal life, which was always 
drawing down the soul into terrene and material things, 
was not more properly to be styled death than life. (See 
Smith’s Sel. Disc. p. 447.) There is a thought not unlike 
this in Philo, which he seems to have taken from Plato, in 
Cratyl. cat yap onpa rivéc pact airé [opal elvac tie Woyic, 
we teSaupévyc, tv ty vuv mapdvri. (S. Leg. Allegor. lib. i.) 
The Pythagorcans looked upon the body as no better than 
the prison of the soul, ric Wuyiic Seouwriorov, as Philo ex- 
pressly calls it, (De Migrat. Abrah.) And to this agrees 
that of Scipio, ‘‘ Imo vero, inquit, ii vivunt qui ¢ corpo- 
rum vinelis, tanquam ¢ careere, evolaverunt; vestra vero 
que dicitur vita, mors est.” (Somn. Seip. cap. 3.) Xeno- 
phon introduces Cyrus, speaking after the same manner to 
his children just before his death; “ I could never think 
that the soul, while in a mortal body, lives, and when de- 
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parted out of it, dies, or that its consciousness is lost, when 
itis discharged out of an unconscious habitation ; but that 
it then truly exists, when it is freed from all corporeal-al- 
liance.” .In the same contemptible manner the saints and 
martyrs speak of the flesh, calling it the chain and burden 
of the spirit: hence we find them praying and longing 
with St. Paul, to be dissolved and set at liberty from it, as 
soon as God pleased. (Theophyl. in Luc. ii. Arnob. adv. 
Gent. lib. ii. Marc. Anton. lib. iii. Ambrose de Bon. Mor- 
tis.) “ This state of human imperfection is finely repre- 
sented (says St. Austin) by that woman which had a spirit 
of infirmity eighteen years, Luke xiii. 11. and was bowed 
together, and could in no wise lift wp herself, who was im- 
mediately made straight, and loosed from her injirmity, by 
the powerful Spirit of our Saviour working on her, whose 
cure is a figure or emblem of man’s recovery from the bond- 
age of sin, through the power of grace. It is for this rea- 
son, and because men’s thoughts are apt to wander, and 
grovel upon the carth through the infirmity of the flesh, that 
the priest calls upon us, in the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, to lift up our hearts, Sursum Corda.” (Aug. 
De vera Relig. De bono Perseverant.) Horace exactly 
expresses our author in what follows :— 





‘*Corpus onustum 

Hesternis vitiis animum quoque preegravat una, 
Atque afligit humo divine particulam aurz.’ 
(Sat. lib. ii.) 


Virgil too has some fine thoughts upon this occasion; he 
shews ‘how the vigor anime is impeded, by the body in 
the following lines: 


‘* Noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 
' Hine metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque 
auras 


Respiciunt, clause tenebris et carccre ceco.” 





_ And even after death, he imagines some sordes, contracted 


from its union with the body, still to adhere to it, and there- 
fore supposes it to undergo a sort of purgation in another 
state > 


‘Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditds omnes 
Corporea excedunt pestes ; penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo exercentur poonis.” (/in. vi.) 


Ver. 16. Hardly do we guess aright at things that are 
upon earth ... . But the things that are in heaven, who 
hath searched out?| This writer argues very justly here 
from our ignorance of natural causes, which we every day 
sec and experience, to our imperfect views and conjectures 
of things spiritual and invisible; for since the most illu- 
minated understanding in this world sees only in part, and 
cannot have a perfect or adequate idea of things that shall 
be revealed more fully hereafter, reason should confine it- 
self within its own province, and not attempt the know- 
ledge or explanation of such arcana as are confessedly out 
of its reach. Jf Ihave told you earthly things (says our 
blessed Saviour), and ye believe them not, how shall ye be- 
lieve if I tell you of heavenly things? (John iii. 12.) Itis 
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a very just observation therefore of Lord Bacon’s, % That 


he laboureth in vain, who shall endeavour to draw down. 


heavenly mysteries to human reason; it rather becomes 
us (says that great philosopher) to bring our reason to the 
adorable throne of Divine truth.”.. The heathens have pret- 
tily couched this moral, an that excellent fable of the gold- 
en chain, with which neither gods nor men were able to draw 
Jupiter down to the earth, but he could with ease. draw 
them up to heaven. If this observation, even of an apo- 
eryphal writer, was but well weighed, the great advocates 
for the all-suiliciency of reason, would surely be more mo- 
dest and humble, nor po the credibility of gn be 
so obstinately disputed. . 

Ver.18. For so the- swaijs of them which lived on the 
earth were reformed, and men were taught the things that 
are pleasing unto thee.| Ta ageora cov. Would not this be 
more correct if we read, 7a dpecrad oo1? ~The sense is suffi- 
ciently clear, viz. that, through the help and instruction of 
wisdom, mankind, from the beginning of the world, have 
been informed in their duty, and attained to the knowledge 
of the Divine will and pleasure, by the careful observance 
of which they were preserved both from sin and punish- 
ment. 


men, which otherwise might scem too general. This ap- 


pears from the ancient patriarchs, who lived before and ° 


after the flood, and through wisdom kept themselves free 
from the general corruption, and escaped those evils which 
others sufiered ; many of whom, as instances of this truth, 
are mentioned in the next chapter, which in some editions 
begins with this verse: the ancient versions differ very 
‘much in the rendering of it; some understand-it of the fu- 
ture, some of the present, but it seems best to refer these 
words to the times past, from -the very early instances 
which immediately follow. | ) 


CHAP. X. 


ARGUMENT. 


The great advantages of wisdom are enumerated from the 
earliest account of time s that such as woald not be con- 
dneted by it, have becn miserable, exemplified in Cain 
and his descendants; and such as have followed its 

. guidanee have remarkably prospered, from Adam to 
Moses inclusively. 


Ver. 1. Sire preserved the first-formed father of the 
world that was created alone.} Mévov «risséivra. Does 
this mean, that Adam alone was created hy a trne and 
proper creation, and that all others, as being desecnded 
from him, were formed out of him, as from a pré-existing 
principle? Or does it mean, that Adam was created when 
nothing else existed? This cannot’ be the sense, as the 
works of the former days, and even the serpent amongst 
the rest, were confessedly before him: orare we to under- 
stand this of the creation of Adam, before the existence of 
Eve, or'any of the human species? But is not as muchim- 
plied in his being called here rpwrédmXaaro¢ and murTip Kdo- 
pov? Or is it usual to express one and the same thing by 
three'synonymous terms? I am inclined to conjecture, that 
the true reading here is, pévov 7:Sévra, and not pdvov Krto- 
~évra, a8 al] the copies have it, which mistake might easily 
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happen from the likeness and affinity of the sound: i. e. 
wisdom preserved Adam free from all harm and danger, 
when he was placed alone and by himself in Paradise; see 
Gen. ii. 8. where the LX X. read, éptrevoev 6 Ode Mapads- 
gov, kal Edero ékei TOV AvIowrov. Nor am I quite singular 
in this interpretation; Tirinus expounds the passage in the 
same manner, Quamdiu solus fuit, nec & consorte solici- 
tatus ad malum. (See Comment. in loc.) 

And brought him out of his fall.] It was wisdom which 
preserved Adam in Paradise when alone, and, after his 
fall, by particular grace vouchsafed to him, produced in 
him humiliation and repentance, proportionate to his great: 
transgression: he was sensible upon his expulsion from 
Paradise, thatall that sad train of evils and miseries which 
he'saw entering into the world, and now are natural and 
hereditary to the whole species, were so many panish- 
ments brought into it, and imposed upon his posterity, 
purely on bie own account; he considered the growing 
wickedness of the world, as iotrodeced and occasioned by 
him; he considered the mortality of his descendants, their 
frequent, and often violent, deaths, as the consequence of 
his sin. ‘These reflections, arising from his ingratitude to 
God, and his affectionate concern for his unhappy race, 
sunk so deep into the mind of the first-formed father of the 
world, that during the nine hundred and thirty years which 
he lived upon earth after his fall, he continued under such 
a lively sense of his sin, and God’s just displeasure, that 
he became an humble and remarkable penitent. This pe- 
nitence, or recovery of our first parents from their fall, 
which seems here referred to, has, by some of the fathers, 
been represented as the effect of the grace of the second 
Adam, to whom the glory of being the deliverer of the first 
was justly due, and been maintained by the church in the 
most early times, as a catholic truth. Irenzeus, who lived 
at the end of the second century, reckons it accordingly 
(lib. i. cap. 31.) among the heresies of Tatian, that he held, 
that Adam and Eve were not saved; “ Fof (says that fa- 
ther), as Jesus Christ had undertaken to redeem man from 
the power and dominion of sin, itis but reasonable to give 


him the glory of the delivery of our first parents from it; 


for he would not have been so entirely victorious over thie 
devil, if he had left them under the hands of that apostate 


‘spin who, by his subtilty, had taken them out of God’s 


hands.” (Tren. lib. iii. cap. 34. St. Aug. epist.99. ad Evod. 
Tertull. lib. ii..cont. Marcion. Epiphan. Heres. 46.) This 
was the sense of antiquity concerning Adam’s fall, and his 
happy recovery from it. Milton has finely represented 
Adam’s tender concern for his unhappy posterity in the fol- 


lowing ‘lines :— 


« All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, Increase and multiply, 

Now death to hear! for what can I inerease 

Or multiply, but curses on my head? 

Who, of all ages to succeed, but fecling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse 

My licad,—Ill fare our ancestor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam ?” (Book x.) 


Which concludes with Adam’s secking peace and for- 
giveness of God, whom he had offended, by supplication 
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So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 

Felt less remorse: they forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 

Before him reverent, and both confess’d 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears _ 
~ Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek.” 


It is observable that Moses, in the book of Genesis, where 
he mentions Adams fall, says nothing of his repentance, 
which though it be.not expressly asserted in the text, yet 
neither can any thing certain or conclusive to the contrary 
be inferred from Moses’s silence: this author has supplied 
what is there wanting, and acquainted us with the opinion 
of those of his time, with respect to this very important 
Inquiry. ' 

Ver. 2. And gave him power to rule all things.| Before 
his fall, God ‘gave to Adam the dominion over the crea- 
tion, (Gen. i. 28.) and it is not improbable, that upon his 
transgression God deprived him of it, by way of punish- 
ment, at least for a time, or in part, and, upon his sincere 
repentance, restored him to his full sovereignty and power. 
This seems to be the sentiment of this writcr, who, after 
the mention of Adam’s recovery from the sad consequences 
of his fall, says, that God gave him power to rule all things, 
which cannot relate to the original grant, which was pre- 
vious to his misfortune. Perhaps, instead of the present 
reading, tdwxéy re avr ioyiy Koatijca atayvrwy, the true one 
may be, avidwxév te abt ioyiv Koarijca ardvrwr" or thus, 
tOwkéy Te ab’Tw ioxiv Koatijca a’ Tavrwy, i.e. She restored to 
him the power of ruling all things, or, She gave him the 
power again to rule all things. And such a fresh donation 
of power secms necessary; for, as Calmet judiciously ob- 
serves, ‘Avant son peché, toutes choses lui etoicnt sou- 
mises ; il exercoit sur elles un empire libre, aisc, agreable, 
volontaire, tant de sa part, que de la leur: mais depuis sa 
chiite, il ne conserva qu’avec peinc le reste de domaine 
‘que Dieu lui avoit laissé;” i. e. Before the fall, Adam’s go- 
vernment of the creatures was free, easy, and agreeable, and 
their submission voluntary and willing ; but after the fall, 
he with difficulty maintained his sovereignty, and the state 


of his affairs being altered, called for the same or a greater 


power. (Comment. in loc.) 

Ver. 3. When the unrighteous went away from her wm his 
anger.| i.e. Cain, who had no regard cither to wisdom, 
piety, or even humanity: he is eminently calied the un- 
‘righteous here, because he committed the first act of vio- 
lence in the world; as the Scripture calls him, for the same 
reason, the offspring of the wicked one, who was a murderer 
from the beginning, i tov rovnood jv, (1 John iii. 12.) And 
his brother is there denominated, righteous Abel, from his 
extraordinary and exemplary goodness. (Matt. xxiii. 35.) 

He perished also in the fury wherewith he murdered his 
brother. For whose cause the earth being drowned with the 
flood.| The Scripture makes no mention of the perishing, 
or death of Cain; on-the contrary, we read, that God pro- 
longed his life in a miscrable estate, as an example of his 
vengeance, and to continue Cain’s punishment: and for 
this reason he gave a strict charge, that no one should 
tor this fact destroy him, threatening to take vengeance 
sevenfold upon any that should kill him, (Gen. iv. 15.) 
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God is said also to have set a mark upon Cain, i.e. to have 
given him a sign or token to assure him, that none should 
take away his life. (See Shuckford’s Connex. vol. -i. 
p. 8.) How therefore are we to understand this writer 
when he says here, that Cain perished also in the fury 
wherewith he murdered his brother? Did Cain then perish 
at the same time, and by the sudden and violent effects of 
the same fury and passion? Or shall we imagine him to 
allude to a traditional story among the rabbins, -that.‘‘ La- 
mech being blind, took his son Tubal Cain to hunt with 
him in the woods, where Cain used to lurk up and down 
in the thickets, afraid of the commerce and society of men; 
that the lad mistook him for some beast stirring in the 
bushes, and that Lamech, by the direction of Tubal Cain, 
with a dart or arrow killed him.” I cannot persuade my- 
self to think that our author refers to this uncertain tradi- 
tion, which has no countenance from any good history, and 
is gcencrally exploded as an idle and unsupported conceit. 
Nor can the meaning be, that Cain perished in the deluge, 
which happened, as is gencrally agreed, about Ann. Mun. 
1656. (sec Usher’s Annals) long before which time Cain 
was dead. Much less reason is there to.assert, that the 
deluge happened purcly upon his account, or was occa- 
sioned by his single transgression, as the sense seems to 
be of our present version. I think therefore that our trans- 
lators have quite mistaken the sense of this place, which 
is not to be understood of Cain solely or exclusively, 
which seems manifest from the following reasons: Ist, 
“Adixog is improperly joined with cuvareéAero, except we 
suppose that more persons perished. 2dly, ’AdecAgdoxrdvoe 
Suuot, expressed in the plural number, relates not to Cain’s 
fury, which is mentioncd immediately before, but to per- 
sons of the like bloody temper and disposition. 3dly, The 
Arabic version expressly understands it of such persons, 
which renders, Periit und cum animabus fratricidis. 4thly, 
Coverdale’s version, following the ancient Vulgate, ren- 
ders, the brotherhood perished through the wrath of murder: 
which means a number of persons, probably a whole fra- 
ternity or kindred, that perished on that account. It re- 
mains then to inquire next, what wicked and unhappy per- 
sons are here meant in particular. This difficulty, Origen, 
who incidentally mentions this passage, helps us to ex- 
plain, who understands it of the descendants of Cain: for 
in the antediluvian world there was not only a general neg- 
lect of virtue, and pursuit of wickedness, but there was 
one reigning crime, which Moses takes notice of in parti- 
cular, viz. that the earth was filled with violence. This 
expression, and the severe law made against murder soon 
after the flood, makes it probable, that the men of this 
first world, especially the descendants of Cain, had, in imi- 
tation ot him, and by the evil influence of his cxample, 
taken great and unwarrantable liberties in usurping upon, 
and destroying, the lives of one another: these seem to be 
the persons whom this writer, for their unnatural and bloody 
temper, styles adeAgoxrdvor Sunol, for whose sake, and upon 
account of whose violence and blood-shedding, the deluge 
really happened. Hence then I am induced to offer a 
conjecture, that the true reading of the next verse Is not, 
é¢ év, but de 6, and most probably the copy which Origen 
made use of, read so, for he expressly renders, Hanc 0b 
causam diluvium fit, ut deleatur Cain semen, that God's 
purpose in bringing the deluge, was to extinguish the pos- 
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terity of Cain. (Orig. in Evang. Job. See also.St. Basil. 
Orat. 6. St. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 24.) And the. 
comment ot Messieurs du Port-Royal, which understands 
it, De Cain, et des autres mechans qui Vavoient imité. ‘This 
is farther confirmed from the testimony of the son of. Si- 
rach, (Ecclus. xl. 10.) who, enumerating the several in- 
struments of God’s vengeance against the wicked, as the 
sword, famine, &c. immediately adds, «at Ov abrove éyévero 
5 xaraxAvopoc, that for their sakes came the deluge, ¢. e. for 
the wickedness of such ungodly and bloody-minded men 
as went in the ways of Cain, as St. Jude expresses it. For 
the single fact of Cain, though very shocking, was not a 
sufficient cause alone of bringing the universal deluge, nor 
of consequence enough to involve the whole earth in it: 
but when the earth was filled with violence, through the 
avicked manners and attempts of Cain’s descendants, then, 
or on that account, God destroyed the earth with a flood. 
We may lastly add the authority of the Arabic version, to 
establish this conjecture, which reads, as I before observed, 
Periit und cum animabus fratricidis, and then adds, ob 
td obrutam diluvio terram, &c. and Vatablus, I observe, 
renders in like manuer. Such being then the fate of Cain’s 
descendants, Cain himself may with propriety enough be 
said to have perished with them, inasmuch as his whole 
race thereby became extinct. The words, therefore, aéixoc 
cuvarwaAero are not to be wnderstood of Cain personally, as 
our version takes them, but as consequentially suffering in 
the destruction of his posterity. From this general cala- 


mity of the flood, we may make this useful reflection,—that - 


it is no security to ungodly persons that there are great 
numbers of them; they ought rather for that cause to be so 
much the more apprehensive of speedy and dreadful judg- 
ments. For because of the greatness of their numbcr, be- 
cause all flesh, as the Scripture expresses it, had corrupted 
themselves, the inhabitants of the old world were so much 
the nearer destruction, and it involved them for that 
reason. . 


Ver.4. Wisdom again preserved it.] #.e. By preserving | 


Noah and his family, by whom, and their posterity in suc- 
cessive ages, the earth was replenished by degrees, and 
. the several parts of the world at length inhabited: we may 
also, with Messicurs du Port-Royal, consider this preser- 
vation mystically, for the ark was a figure and type of the 
church, as Noah and his family were of the members of 
it, whose preservation in the flood prefigured also our re- 
demption by the laver of regencration or baptism, as St. 
Peter explains it, 1 Pet. iii. 21. So that the power of one 
and the same element, may be considered as the end or 
destruction of vice, and as the original and fountain of 
virtuc. 

And directed the course of the righteous in a piece of 
wood of small value.| Per contemptibile lignum, accord- 
ing to the Vulgate. (Sec note on xiv. 6.) Our author 
intends here no reflection on the structure or usefulness of 
the ark, which was the design of infinite wisdom, and the 
work of a whole century, and so conveniently contrived, 
as to contain Noah (whose very name, according to Philo, 
signifies righteous), and his family, and all living creatures, 
according to the appointed number of them; he speaks 
only as to appearance,.and as it was then judged; for 
while it was building it appeared so contemptible, that 
Noah and his sons were laughed at for their design, as 
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being scemingly unable to-endure such a conflux of wa- 
ters. - And, indeed, that such a piece of wood should ride 
safely when all the high hills were covered, and not be 
overset by winds or waves, or the many violent shocks it 
must necessarily meet with; that it should not be. dashed 
to pieces against rocks which were invisible, nor sink 
under so prodigious a weight as it contained,—displays 
most illustriously the power and providence of God, who 


chooses to effect his purposes oftentimes by means the most 


unpromising and unlikely. Noris the wisdom of God less 
to be admired in the contrivance of the ark, which may 
truly be said to be a world within itself, than his infinite 
power in directing it; for it has been demonstrated mathe- 
matically, that there was sufficient room in it to contain all 
the things, animate and inanimate, which it was designed 
for; and that the measure and capacity of the ark, which 
some sceptics have made use of as an argument against 
the Scripture, ought rather to be esteemed a most rational 
confirmation of the truth of it, and of the wisdom that de- 
signed it. (Sec Bishop Wilkins’s Essay on a real Cha- 
racter.) | ph 
Ver. 5. Moreover, the nations in their wicked conspiracy 
being confounded.| Our version here is faulty, the. true 
rendering seems to be, When the nations around conspired 
or joined together in wickedness; Lorsque les nations con- 
spirerent ensemble pour s’abandonner au mal, says Calmet, 
and with him agree Messieurs du Port-Royal; and the 
Vulgate renders accordingly, In consensu nequitie cum se 
nationes contulissent ; 7. e. when they were overrun with 


idolatry: for neither the creation of the world, nor the uni- 


versal deluge, nor the confusion of languages, conld pre- 
serve the belicf of one supreme God only; but. the new 
world was as universally overrun with polytheism and 
idolatry, as the old world was with violence, and the very 
dispersion of mankind probably contributed to it. Then, 
when all the nations around were sunk into idolatry, God 
called Abraham from Chaldea, whom .the context shews 
to. be here meant. This I take to be a truer sense of the 
place, than with some to interpret it of the.conspiracy to 
build. the tower of Babel. The learned Usher, it must be 
confessed, seems to understand it.in this latter sense, for 
in his account of that bold and presumptuous design, ‘he 
refers to this very. place, which is somewhat surprising; 
for this cannot be reconciled even with his own chronology, 
for the building this tower was A. M. 1757. and Abraham 
was not born till A. M. 2008. Calmet therefore mentions 
this, in his Preface, as an objection against. our author, 
Ilsemble crotre qu’ Abraham étoit au tems de la construction 
de la tour de Babel: but this anachronism is removed by 
the sense which I have given of this passage. 
She found out the righteous, and preserved him blameless 
unto God.| Some have asserted, that Abraham not only 
lived blameless in the midst of idolatrous nations, but that 
even in his father’s house, where he spent the first part of 
his life, he preserved himself free from the idolatrous wor- 
ship which infected all the rest of the family. (See Sher- 
lock on Div. Provid. p. 293.) But others, with more pro- 
bability, say, that he was at first engaged in this wrong way 
of worship, and, like other Chaldeans, adored the sun 
(Phil. de Abrah. Clem. Recogn. lib, i. Cyril. cont. Jul. lib. 
iii. Suidas voce ’ABpadu), but that by God’s giving him a 
better understanding he renounced it: and on this account 
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he is said to have suffered a severe persecution from the — 
Chaldeans, who threw him into a fiery furnace, from which » 


God miraculously rescued him. (Hieron. ‘Tradit. Hebr. 


in Genes.) And, indeed, the text of the ancient Vulgate | 


Nehem.ix. 7. seems to confirm this tradition, which reads, 
Eduxisti eam deigne Chaldeornm ; and the Jews generally 
assert the same. However this be, which probably is a 
mistake from confounding the word Ur, which signifies both 
fire, and the city, from which God called Abraham, it -is 
certain that Abraham, from the time of his call, A. M. 2083. 
(see Usher’s Annals) became the great restorer and: re- 
viver both of natural and revealed religion to a corrupt 
world; and we cannot have a stronger proof of his extraor- 
dinary piety and virtue, than that God thought him the 
fittest person to reveal himself to, and to begin a new re- 
formation of the world by. It is very likely Abraham de- 
monstrated to bis father the vanity of idols, since he'en- 
gaged him to forsake the city where he was settled. (Seo 
Calmet’s Dict. in voce Abram.) And by his own sons, 
and jhis nephew Lot, he spread the true religion far and 
wide, and their very numerous descendants carried the 
knowledge of it still farther. After all this care, we cannot 
think that Abraham relapsed, but that God preserved him 
blameless ever after. We are not therefore to understand 
this passage, as if Abraham was always free from idolatry, 
for that Terah and all his children were infected with, by 
hiving among the Chaldeans and sorcerers, which are syno- 
nymous terms in the book of Daniel: (see Usher's Annals, 
tom. i. p. 7.) but the meaning here is, that when God re- 
moved him from the infection of Chaldea, and. vouchsafed 
to him the knowledge of the true religion, through his as- 
sistance he continued pure, and was not any morc polluted. 

And kept him strong against his tender compassion towards 
his son.] The rendering literally is, She kept him strong in 
his bowels towards his son, as the marginal reading is; 7. é. 
she gave him strength to vanquish the tenderness which he 
had for his son; for Abraham was. so entirely devoted to 
God, thathe was dead to all the moving calls of nature and 
instinct. Nor is such an instanceof obedience to be won- 
dered at in him, whose faith was so Strong, that he was ve- 
rily persuaded that God was able to raise Isaac from the 
dead again after the sacrifice, to make good his promise to 
him of a numerous progeny. ‘ What a number of virtues 
meet (says St. Ambrose) in this ‘single action! the piety 
of the patriarch appears, in his readiness to offer up his son 
at God’s command; his courage is displayed, in resisting 
the sentiments of nature on so trying an occasion; bis. jus- 
tice, in returning to God that which he had received from 


his liberality; and his faith, in believing that. God could | 
restore him from the dead, and bring him from the deep of . 


the earth again.” (Ambros. de Offic. lib. i. cap. 2.) 


fruit that never come t6 ripeness.) Kaprogooavyra pura areAé- 
aiv woac. Philo describes the destruction of the cities 
where Lot dwelt in the same terms, 7 gAd&, x. 7. A. Vim vi- 


talem in summam sterilitatem convertit flamma, ita ut nihil | 


superesset, unde vel fructus vel -herba germinaret, in hodier- 
nuncusque malo durante; where the learned editor, referring 


to this- place, very judiciously conjectures, that the true | 
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reading of it is, areAfow émdpaic, (Mangey’s Philo, de 
Abrah. vol. ii.) Grotius thinks it probable, that by plants 
bearing fruit that never come to ripeness, may be meant 
fruits.in appearance only: and in this sense the author 
scems to allude to the apples of Sodom in particular, which 
are said to have been beautiful in appearance to the eye, 
but within were full of rottenness.: Messieurs da Port-Royal 
understand it in like manner of trees, Qui portent des fruits 
bastards semblables aux autres en apparénce, mais qui se re- 
duissent en cendre lors qu’on les ouvre. (Comment. in loc.) 
And this Tertullian confirms, Sodomam et Gomorram igneus 
imber exussit, olet adhuc incendio terra, et si qua illic arbo- 
rum poma, oculis tenus, ceteritm contactu cinerescunt: and 
thus Solinus describes them: Pomum quod gignitur, habéat 
licet speciem maturitatis, mandi tamen non potest, ‘nam fuli- 
ginem intrinsecus favillaceam, ambitus tantiim extime cutis 
cohibet, que vel levi pressa tactu, fumum exhalat, et fatiscit 
in vagum pulverem. (Solin. Polyhistor. cap. 37.) But Jo- 
sephus’s account comes nearest our author, who, speaking 
of this once-happy region, says, Pact we ov dotBeiay oixnrd- 
pwr Kepavvvic KarapAtyn, x. tr. A. Fertur eam ob incolarum 
imptetatem fulminibus conflagrasse. Adhuc ignis @ Deo im- 
misst reliquias, et oppidorum quinque isthic videre licet um- 
bram: insuper et fructus, specte quidem et colore edulibus 
stmiles sunt, manibus auten decerpti, in favillam et cinerem 
resolvuntur. (Lib. v. de Bello Jud. cap. 8.) Nothing was 
more known or celebrated among authors, sacred and pro- 
fane, than this fire which fell down upon Pentapolis, or the 
five cities of Sodom. Diodorus Siculus, (lib. xix.) Strabo; 
(lib. xvi.) and Philo, speak of it as burning in their times : 
and some have thought St. Jude alhides to the continuance 
of this fire, ver. 7. and that he calls it zip aitévoc, because 
it continued burning. (Sce Tacit. Hist. lib. v. Chrysost: 
Hom. 19. ad pop. Antioch. Maccab. lib. iii.) But I shall 
not be so disingenuous, as to omit what Mr. Maundrell, 
who was upon that spot, says, viz. “* That he never saw or 
heard of any such fruit hereabouts ; nor was there any tree 
to be seen, from whence one might expect such a fruit ; 
and adds, that he believes its-very being, as well as its 
beauty, is a fiction.” (Joumey from Aleppo to Jcrusalem; 
p- 85.) The Vulgate renders, Incerto tempore fructus ha- 
bentes arbores, intimating, that the fruit :growing here was, 
on this account, unlike all other fruit, which has a certain 


and fixed season of being ripe, but this never came to per- 


fection.. (See Tirin. inloc.) ‘We find that Homer had a 
notion .of this great truth, that God sometimes exerts his 
judgments upon guilty cities, by sending a real fire from’ 
heaven upon them in a signal and terrible manner. (See 
Iliad. lib. xxi.) And the fate of fhese cities suggests a 
very uscful reflection—that though the patience of God bears 


| with the crimes and impenitence of mankind, even for se- 

Ver. 6, 7. When the ungodly perished, she delivered the — 
righteous man, who fled from the fire which fell down upon — 
the five cities; of whose wickedness, even to this day, the 
waste land that smoketh is a testimony, and plants bearing — 


veral ages, yet when his justice shews itse)f at last, it is'so 
destructive and inexorable, that nothing can withstand or 
avert it. From this destruction of Sodom we may likewise 
farther see the truth of our author’s observation,’ that the 
punishment is usually proportioned and adapted to the na- 
ture of the crime, for these wretched cities burning with 
unnatural lust, and impure fires, are, by a correspondent 
vengeance, ‘overthrown and consumed by fire. ; 

And a standing pillar of salt.) The Vulgate renders, fig- 
mentum salis, others call it cumulus, and some columna 
salis; tlie last is most agreeable to the Greek, orfjAn adde. 
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Sulpicius Severus says, ‘¢ Reflexit oculos, statimque in mo- 
lem conversa traditur.” 
authors probable, that the statue retained her own form; 
so St. Cyprian scems to have imagined, 


. ——** stetit ipsa sepulchrum, 
Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servans.” 





This pillar was subsisting in the time of Josephus, who 
says that it was then standing, and that he himself saw it, 
iatrdonxa 0& avriy, Ert yap viv Suead tet (Antiq. lib. i. cap. 11.) 
Later writers. &ttest the same of their times ; Benjamin the 
Jew, who lived in the twelfth century, raadeytw it in his 
Itinerary; and some more moder authors speak of it as 
yet existing, ‘‘ Suo quasi sale condita,” as Bishop Fell 
jocularly speaks of it. Adricomius quotes three authors, 
that were eye-witnesses of it, and he particularly tells 
us its situation, that it stands between En-gaddi and the 
Dead Sea. (Theatrum terre sancte, p. 55.) _ Mr. Maun- 
drell, on the other side, gives, so little credit to the re- 
ality of this pillar, that, though he wanted not curiosity, 
yet he wanted faith to induce him to go sce this monu- 
ment of Lot’s metamorphosed wife, (Journey from Alep- 
po, p. 85.) . Various have been the conjectures of learned 
men about the reality of this pillar of salt; some, with 
much subtilty, understand a pillar of salt to signify only 
an everlasting pillar, of what matter soever made, in 
the same sense as they interpret the covenant of salt, 
Numb. xviii. 19. Others have fancied that this history, 
like that of Nabal, 1 Sam, xxy. 37. is to be understood 
comparatively, that “Lot’s wife was as a pillar of salt; 
as Niobe, according to the fable, which most probably 
took its rise from this history, is said to have been turned, 
through grief, into a sort of stone: but there is more rea- 
son to understand this literally. But it will then perhaps 
be asked, how it happened that this woman was not de- 
stroyed with fire and consumed to nothing, as the Sodom- 
ites were, but was converted by the powerful wrath of God 
into this pillar of salt, a perpetual spectacle for all behald- 
ers? To this inquiry I shal] return an answer in the words 
ofa polite writer, who explains this accident in the follow- 
ing manner; ‘‘ That as thunder, or rather lightning, stiffens 
all animals i¢ strikes in an instant, and leaves them dead 
in the same posture in which it found them alive, this un- 
happy woman’s body, being prepared by heat, and penc- 
trated and encrusted with salt, which fell down from hea- 
ven in great quantities upon this devoted region, might 
long subsist as a statue of salt, in the very posture i in which 
hig judginent from heaven found her. Nor is there much 
difficulty in conceiving how salt should continue so jong 
undissolved in the open air, since it is well known to na- 
turalists, that rocks of salt are as lasting as any other 
rocks.” (Revelation examined, vol. ii. p. 229.) Pliny. men- 
tions a mineral kind of salt, which never melts, and serves 
for building as well as stone,(lib.xxxi. cap. 7.) The reason 
which Tertullian assigns for the durableness of this pillar, 
“ Quod perpetnis temporibus reparetur, ct si quis advena 
formam mutilaverit, vulnera ex sese complet,” is so sur- 
prising and incredible, that it can be considered in no 
other light, than as a fable or legend, handed ‘down by an 
imperfect tradition, upon no better foundation than another 
story relating to this woman, which for decency’s sake I 
forbear to mention. 
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A monument of an unbelieving soul.] 1t would ‘be better 
rendered, A monument of the unbelieving g soul. And so 
Coverdale’s and the ancient English versions render, A 
token of remembrance of the unfaithful soul. The trans- 
gression of Lot’s wife is greatly aggravated by the follow- 
ing particulars :—1. She was delivered, with her husband 
and daughters, ‘out of Sodom, and brought forth by the an- 
gel’s own hands. 2. She was warned that she should not 
look back, nor abide in all the plain, lest she perished. 
3. There was a city very near to. them appointed, which 


_ she might easily have reached and been in safety. 4. She 


had her husband and children with her, whom she ought 
to have accompanied; but she neglects these, and not be- 
lieving the angels, that Sodom would be so soon destroyed, 
would indulge a criminal curiosity of looking back; her 
punishment, therefore, for these reasons, was just.. Many 
useful reflections, for the conduct of others, have: been 
raised from the signal misfortune of this woman. Our Sa- 
viour, we may observe, to guard his disciples against any 
hardness of heart, bids them to remember Lot’s wife, (Luke 
xvii. 32.) lest they also should perish through unbelief. St. 
Austin says, ‘“ That God chose this public punishment for 
the sake of others, to proclaim to them to beware, by her 
example, not to look back to a wicked Sodon, 7. e. not-to 
return to their old vices from which they have been called 
away by some gracious means that God hath afforded 
them ; ‘ Quo pertinet quod prohibiti sunt, qui liberabantur 
ab angelis, retro respicere, nisi quia non est animo redeun- 
dum ad veterem vitam, qua per gratiam regenerati exui- 
mur?’” (De Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 30.) The like useful 
inference St. Cyprian draws from this accident, (epist. 11.) 
But St. Clement most fully expresses the sense of this and 
the former verse, and how we should improve by the his- 
tory of their misfortunes: ‘‘ By hospitality and godliness 
was Lot saved out of Sodom, when all the country round 
about was destroyed by fire and brimstone;. the Lord 
thereby making it manifest, that he will not forsake those 
that trust in him, but will bring the disobedient to punish- 
ment and correction: for his wife, who went out with him, 
being of a distrustful mind, and not continuing in the same 
obedience, was for that reason set forth for an example, 
being turned into a pillar of salt unto this day; that so all 
men may know, that those that are double-minded, and 
distrustful of the power of God, are prepared for condem- 
nation.” (Clement. epist. 1. cap. 11.. See also Cyr. Cathe- 
chet. Mystag.i.) - 

Ver. 8. So that in the things ‘abdieis they. offended, they 
could not so much as be hid. } This reflection refers not to 
Lot’s wife only, but regards equally the Sodomites, Cain, 
and his descendants, and the several faulty instances be- 
forementioned; all of whom, through their ignorance of, 
or disregard for, true wisdom, fell into very grievous trans- 
gressions, and are recorded as so many standing monu- 
ments of the just judgment of God against such abomina- 
ble practices, the shame whereof they inherit even at this 
day. Calmet applies this even to Lot himself, who, slight- 
ing the direction of the angels, who ordered him to escape 
to the mountains, retired into a cave, was overtaken with 
drunkenness, and committed incest with his daughters; 
crimes which arose from his neglect of true wisdom, and 
are a lasting reproach upon this otherwise righteous man. 

Ver. 10. When the righteous fled from his brother's wrath, 


a 
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she guided him in right paths.) i.e. When Jacob fled from 
the wrath of Esau into Mesopotamia, he was delivered from 
great dangers through wisdom that attended upon him, ac- 
cording to God’s promise to him,— Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee, 
until I have done that which I have spoken to thee of. (Gen. 
xXxvili.15.) Herein Jacoh is an image of all the faithful, 
whom God separates from the rest of mankind, protects 
with his favourable kindness, and conducts, as his chosen, 
in the right way to happiness; which the wicked, through a 
fatal mistake and irregular wandering out of the true path, 
cannot arrive at. | 

Shewed him the kingdom of Ged.) i.e. When he beheld 
in his dream a ladder, the foot whereof stood upon the 
earth, and the top reached to heaven, and the angels of 
God were ascending and descending upon it; at the sight 
whereof, awaking from his sleep, and being amazed at the 
glory of the vision, he could not contain himself from cry- 
ing out, How dreadful is this place! for the Lord is here, 
though I knew it not: this is none other but the house of God, 
and thisis the gate of heaven. (Gen. xxviii. 12.17.) This 
mystical ladder, according to the sense-of the fathers, re- 
presents to us the care which the Divine Providence, in all 
ages, takes of the righteous; that God is present with them 
in the time of their affliction, and in the place of their exile 
and: pilgrimage; and that in their sad and solitary condi- 
tion, in a state of desertion as to all outward appearance; 
they shall not want the assistance and comfort of the holy 
angels, who are Goed’s ministering spirits, to attend and 
.succour the saints in all their difficulties and ciey oe 
whatsoever. 

And gave him knowledge of holy things:] This contains 
something more than the former sentence, for wisdom 
taught Jacob moreover things relating to the service of 
God. It is probable, that in this vision he received from 
God himself, who then appeared to him, (Gen. xxviii. 13.) 
instruction of this nature, by his erecting a pillar instantly, 
that very stone upon which he had rested his weariness, 
and pouring oil upon the top of it, to consecrate itas a 
monument of God’s great mercy to him; by his dedicating 
the place to God’s service under the name of Beth-el, or 
God's house; by his vowing a vow, the first probably of 
that nature, and promising to restore to God the tenth of 
all that he should give him. 

Made himrich in his travels, and multiplied (the fruit of) 
his labours.] Kat érAOuve rode mévove abrov. The literal 
rendering of the place is, That wisdom multiplied his la- 
bours, and made him rich by them: and so Junius under- 
stands it, Locupletavit eum in erumnis, quem multiplicaret 
labores us. All the commentators and ancient versions 
take itin another sense, That she prospered the fruits of 
his labours; which is apparently the sense of our transla- 
ters. This blessing Jacob happily experienced, as a re- 
ward of his hard and continual labour; for though Laban 
defrauded him of his wages ten times, when he had served 
him twenty years faithfully in his house, and through con- 
stant and painful watching was consumed by the drought 
in the day, and by the frost in the night, yet God suffered 
him not to be sent away thus empty, but gave him success 
' and riches equal to his labours: for it was he that gave 
that extraordinary blessing to the artifice of laying the rods 
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hefore the cattle, and, as the learned think, (see Bishop 
Patrick in loc.) directed him by an angel to that invention, 
and promised to give success to it, (Gen. xxxi. 10—12.) 
intending to transfer unto Jacob a goed share of the wealth 
of Laban; which was accordingly effected by this con- 
trivance, and Laban’s injustice hereby punished, and his 
policy overruled. And to this agrees the Arabic version 
of this place, Sinus ejus implevit opibus eorum qui insulta- 
verant tipsit. In this sense one cannot help observing the 
propriety of the word irAfOuve, which seems to intimate 
tho manner of Jacob’s coming by his riches, viz. that it 
was by the multiplying, or surprising Og of the 
cattle. 

Ver. 11. In the covetousness of such as oppressed him, 
she stood by him, and made him rich.] °Ev wisovetla xari-. 
oxXvovTwy avtov mapéorn. Calmet says, the true reading of 
the Greek is, abr wapéorn, and explains it accordingly, 
Elle Vassista contre l'avarice de ceux que vouloient user de 
violence, ou qui avoient l'avantage. Inthe book of Genesis 
we meet with the several ways and stratagems by which 
Laban, who had a greater regard to his own interest than 
to justice, endeavoured to surprise Jacob, and hinder him 
from receiving the fruits of his labours: for when Lahan, 
to his surprise, found the contract very advantageous to 
Jacob, and had the mortification to see the cattle bring 
forth their young directly against his interest, he dissolved 
his own agreement, and made a new one with Jacob. 
Coverdale, therefore, very properly renders, In the deceit- 
Julness of such as defrauded him, she stood by him, which is 
more agreeable to what Jacob himself says, (Gen. xxxi. 7.) 
Your father hath deceived me, and changed my wages ten 
times, but God suffered him not to hurt me. For it was im- 
possible but Jacob must have-heen greatly injured bya 
man of that profound subtilty, had not the extraordinary 
interposition of Ged wonderfully prevented it, and disap- 
pointed the deceiver, which the patriarch very gratefully: 
acknowledges. 

Ver. 12. She defended him from his enemies, and kept him 
safe from those that lay in wait.] i. e. Either by turning away 
the wrath of his brother-Esau, which, through his prudent 
conduct and humble submission, was at length mollified 
and changed into love and tenderness; or by God’ s threat- 
ening Laban i in a dream from attempting any thing against 
Jacob, or seizing upon any of his possessions, when he 
pursued after him. In Gen. xxxii. we read, that the angels 
of God met Jacob in his journey, to encourage and comfort 
him, no doubt, with the assurance that God was with him; . 
and that he called the name of the place Makanaim, 1. e. 
two hosts or camps: for it is probably supposed, that the 
angels might appear to him as distinguished into two 
armies, the better to defend him against his enemies on all 
sides... (See Wells’s Geography of the Old Tcstament, 
vol. i. p- 361.) 

And ina sore conflict gave hen the victory, that he might 
know that godliness is stronger than ail.) This relates to 
that conflict or wrestling which Jacob had with the angel, 
over whom he was at last victorious; nor would he quit 
his hold till he had obtained a blessing. The struggling of 
an angel with a man may seem impar congressus, and the 
victory of the latter is still more surprising: but many 
worthy ends were implied in this combat, and several use- 
ful reflections may be drawn from it. 1. Jacob having 
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such power with God, as to be able to prevail over one of 
his ministers, was hence reminded not to fear his brother. 


Esau, nor any attempt that he should make against him. 
' 2. God enabled Jacob to prevail over the angel whom he 
contended with, to shew the great power that those saints 
have, who put their whole trust and confidence in him. 
3. We farther from hence learn, that when God suffers his 
saints to be exposed to great trials and severe temptations, 
it is with a design to teach them, by an experience of their 
own weakness and his might, that it is he alone that makes 
them victorious; and that he whom they have preferred to 
the world, is greater than the world, and more powerful 
than all things and persons in it. ‘The fine observation 
contained in the conclusion of the verse, viz. that godliness 
is stronger than all, though true in an eminent degree of 
Jacob, as has been shewn, and is indeed implied in his 
victory, need not be confined to his single person; there 
are many other signal instances in the Old Testament to 
confirm this truth: it was by godliness that Jonathan, with 
his armour-bearer alone, put a whole garrison to flight; 

that David, unarmed, overthrew Goliath, and prevailed 
against the uvtitheds and violence of Saul; that Jehoshaphat, 

| without drawing a sword, triumphed over three confederato 


nations; that Hezekiah saved Jerusalem, and the kingdom- 


of J en against a hundred fourscore and five droumnnd 
Assyrians that came against it: it was piety that deter- 
mined constantly the fate of the Jewish people, and accord- 
ing to their observance of this, was the public happiness 
and condition of that state. And the same observation 
will hold with respect to any other nation or.-people, who 
will be always found to be successful, or otherwise, ac- 
cording as they regard God, and encourage and promote a 
trne sense of piety. So that the advice of the Psalmist is 
at all times best to be followed, and will be found, upon 
trial, to be even the truest policy: Some put their trust in 
ehitriots; and some in horses, but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God. (Psal. xx.7.) This power of piety, 
or truth, as it is called, is finely displayed by the apocry- 
phal Esdras, in that contest before Darius, 1 Esdras iii. 
iv. where, after the arguments used in favour of wine, 
women, and kings, at length truth beareth away the victory, 
as being stronger than all things, for truth endureth, and is 
always strong, tt liveth and conquereth for evermore ; net- 
ther iu her judgment is any unrighteousness; she is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty, of all ages. And 
ali the people shouted, and said, Great is truth, and mighty 
above all things. 

Ver.13. When the righteous was sold, she forsook him 
not.) Joseph, who is here emphatically called the righte- 
ous, is another remarkable instance of God’s protection 
and care of his afflicted servants; Joseph was sent to-his 
brethren upon a friendly message, and his coming was even 
beneficial to them; but the recompence he met with was 
treachery and violence: it was unnatural to sell their bro- 
ther, but it was an aggravation of their cruelty to sell him, 
an innocent and tender youth, to rough barbarians, and by 
them to he carried away into such a country as Egypt. 


Ephraim Syrus is very pathetic upon this occasion; he . 


makes the unhappy Joseph to stop at his mother Rachel’s 

monument, as he was going with the merchants into 

Egypt; his complaint there, and the.deep and melting im- 

pression it made, eyen upon his. Islimaelite masters, is 
VOL, ly, 
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yery moving and affecting. (De Laud. Jos.) Nor are his 
eloquence and invention less to be admired upon the other 
parts of Joseph’s sad history. ‘The afiliction of Joseph is 
a.common allusion in Scripture, and the standard, as it 
were, to try others’ afflictions hy. It is recorded of him, 
that he was but seventeen years old when his troubles first 
began; and though the patriarchs that were before him, | 
underwent their respective trials and calamities, yet the 
Holy Spirit mentions none of their afflictions with the same 
emphasis as that of Joseph, as if they were to be the badge. 
and characteristic by which he was to be distinguished from 
the rest: but, through the favour of Providence, and its 
secret but wonderfnl economy, his very afflictions were 
made the means of his advancement. This so remarkable 
an instance of the guidance of Divine Providence, another 
father applies to the afflicted and unfortunate, for their 
comfort and encouragement: “ Joseph, a single person, 
sold a bondsman into Egypt, there destitute, imprisoned, 
enslaved; at length went forth a multitude from thence, 
even to the number of six hundred thousand souls, which 
grew up to be a great and very ipbreng feel people.” (Greg, 
Nazian. Orat. 32.) _. 

But delivered him from sin. J This relates to J oseph with- 
standing the solicitations of his mistress, Potiphar’s wife, 
who) through a criminal love, would have tempted him to 
adultery ; but by a strict regard to chastity, and a religious 
adherence to his duty, he was deaf to her entreaties, and 
proof against her amorous violence. The reflection of 
Rollin upon this part of Joseph’s character is so fine, and 
the advice therein given of such consequence to young and 
unguarded minds, that I cannot better illustrate this place, 
or more please well-disposed readers, than by transcribing 
it: “ We find in his (Joseph’s) conduct an exccllent model 
of what we should do when we are tempted. Joseph de- 
fends himself at first by the remembrance of God and his 
duty; How, says. he to that bold and shameless woman, 
can I commit such an action, who have God for niy witness 
ani my judge? It is in his sight that you and I shall both 
become criminul : tt is he who commands me to disobey you 
upon this occasion. How.can I escape his view, or corrupt 
his justice, or be covered from his indiynation? How then 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin ayainst God? But 
when the temptation became so strong, that he had cause 
to fear his weakness might yield to it, he prudently be- 
takes himself to flight,,rather than parley any longer, or 
continne in such a state of danger or temptation, as might 
at length incline him to offend against God.” (Method of 
studying Belles Lettres, vol. iii. p, 141.) 

She went down with him into the pit.| Joseph’s noble re- 
sistance provoked his impudent mistress, who wrongfully 
accused him to her husband, and was the occasion of his 
being cast into the prison; over whom God was, under 


‘this. unhappy circumstance, more abundantly watchful. 


For the Scripture seems to be particularly careful to make 
us take notice, how God protected this his servant, by in- 
forming us, that the Lord was with Joseph ; or, according 
to the Chaldee paraphrase of the place, that the Word of 
the Lord was with him, (Gen. xxxix.21.) This expression, 
that the Lord was with Joseph in the prison, seems to inti- - 
mate, that.when Joseph was thrown into it, and seemingly 
forsaken of all, God descended with him into the obscure | 


dungeon’ and the expression of our author, that wisdom went 
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down with him into the pit, and left him not in bonds, is to 
the same purpose, viz. that the eternal wisdom became in a 
manner prisoner with him; i. e. according to the same polite 
writer, ‘‘ she softened the tediousness of his nights, which 
were spent in watching and suffering ; she was a light in 
that darkness where the rays of the sun could not pene- 
trate; she took away from the solitude of his confinement, 
which neither reading nor business could amuse or suspend 
the disagreeable sense of; and she diffused a calmness and 
serenity over his mind, which arose from an invisible and 
inexhaustible spring. In this his miserable confinement 
she was nearest to Joseph, as she is to every man in ad- 
versity that has faith: nor is ‘it said, when Joseph was 
made a partner in the throne of Pharaoh, that wisdom 
ascended with him thither, as it is said, that she descended 
with him into prison, and assisted him in his bonds.” (Vol. 
iii. p. 139.) St. Ambrose has the like reflection upon the 
same occasion: ‘* Non turbantur innocentes, cum falsis 
criminibus impetuntur, et oppressa innocentia detruduntur 
in carcerem; visitat Deus et in carcere suos, et ibi est plus 
auxilii, ubi est plus periculi.” (De Joseph. cap.5.) . 
Ver. 14. And left him not in bonds, till she brought him 
the sceptre of the kingdom.) This is no where mentioned in 
the books of Moses; it is there only said, that Joseph was 
made governor over all the land of Egypt: Philo says, 
indeed, speaking of Joseph, that Pharaoh made him his 
viceroy, or, to speak more truly, says he, king; padAopv é, 
el xon T adnsic eiretv, Basia. But we are not to under- 
stand our author, as if he meant by the sceptre of the king- 
dom, a truly royal power, a sovereignty strictly so called, 
wn regne, un empire absolu, says Calmet; but only, that he 


was the second person in the kingdom, and had a most ex-’ 


tensive power and authority. Some make him to be a 
partner in the throne with Pharaoh, and think he was in- 
vested with this power when Pharaoh took off his ring, 
which was the royal seal, from his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph’s, and they cried before him, Bow the knee. But 
notwithstanding these ceremonics, and the supreme honours 
paid him therein, Joseph was still a subject; he was indeed 
his prime or chief minister, governor over all the country; 
but as his power came from Pharaoh, so was it subject to 
him. Grotius says, it was usual with the Hebrews to give 
the name of king to suchas were raised to some very extra- 
ordinary honour, and invested with great authority; and 
refers to ver. 16. of this chapter, which he understands in 
the like sense. (Comment. in loc.) ‘And thus governors 
of provinces, and persons of chief note and authority’ in 
countries of small extent, are called inScripture: see Judg. 
i. 7. where the threescore and ten kings, mentioned to have 
had their thumbs and their great toes cut off by Adoni-bezek, 
are not to be understood as real kings and princes, but as 
‘so many rulers of cities or small territories, called indeed 
kings, as having a resemblance of kingly power, by their 
‘jurisdiction in such places. Many such petty kings were 
in Canaan in Joshua’s time, who were very numerous: 
Tous les seigneurs qui gouvernoient une ville, (says Calmet in 
loc.) s'appellotent du nom de rois: till at length the greater 
overcame, and as it wero devoured the rest. The like may 
be said of the thirty and two kings which went up with 
Ben-hadad the king of Syria to besiege Samaria. (1 Kings 
xx. 1. Isa. xix. 2.) And some of the ancients have given 


this name even to Abraham, Moses, and Isracl. (See Justin, 
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lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. and Nicol. D&mascen. apud Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7. and Calmet in loc.) This seems con- 
firmed likewise by the new name which Pharaoh gave him; 
which he conferred, not only because he was a foreigner, 
and intended to honour him, but to denote him to be his 
subject, though ruler of every body else: (see Pat. in loc.) 


a name which, according to St. Jerome and the Vulgar 


Latin, signified, the saviour of the world ; (see Gregory’s 
notes, p. 65.) probably in allusion to the services done by 
him in the time of the famine. But perhaps this name may 
mystically include something higher; for some leamed men 
have remarked, that there are few saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, in whom God has been pleased to express so many 
circumstances of resemblance with his Son, as in Joseph. 
(See the particulars of the agreement, and the parallel 
drawn by Rollin, vol. iii. on the Belles Lettres, p. 155.) 
This is doing the greatest honour to Joseph, and strictly 
giving him perpetual glory. 

And gave him perpetual glory:| By the term perpetual, 
we may understand, that Joseph’s glory did not die with 
him, but was preserved and handed down to posterity, by 
some public monument in his favour, or by some symbol 
representing him. Dr. Spencer contends, that the ark and 
cherubims were honourable hicroglyphies of Joseph; both 
of which had a symbolical reference to him, and preserved 
his memory; ‘* 42quum est opinari, Deum cherubim ct 
arcam, prez aliis omnibus instituisse, co quod Josephi piis- 
simijet charissimi monimentum extarent. Nam arca non 
tantum nomine,. sed et figura cum Josephi area, ct cheru- 
bim cum bove, Josephi nomine et insigni, maxime conve- 
niehant—ut utraque ejus vitam et mortem ab oblivione in 
acternum vindicarent.” (Tom. ii. de Orig. Arce et Cherub. 
p. 878, 9.) But the learned Vossius has made it appear, 
with more probability, from the testimonies of Ruffin and 
Suidas, and other authoritics and arguments, that the me- 
mory of Joseph was preserved under the Egyptian Apis: 
for he observes, first, that it is highly probable so extraor- 
dinary a person, so great a prophet and statesman, and so 
public a benefactor, as Joseph was, would have his me- 
mory consecrated to posterity: that the Egyptians were 
most likely to do this, by some symbolical representation 
of the kindness; and that no symbol was more proper for 


this than the Egyptian Apis, because the famine was pre- 


figured by the lean kine, and the time of plenty by the fat, 
the ox being a known symbol of fruitfulness and plenty, 
which Joseph was in a very great degree the happy oceca- 
sion of. It is evident likewise from Pharaoh’s rewarding 
Joseph, that the Egyptians were desirous of shewing their 
gratitude; and it is no Jess certain, that it was the com- 
mon practice among them, to perpetuate the memory of 
benefactors by some symbols, which though at first de- 
signed only for civil use, were afterward abused into idol- 
atry and superstition. And, lastly, the very names, Apis 
and Serapis, give great light and probability to the con- 
jecture : for Vossius conceives Apis to he the sacred name 
of Joseph among the Egyptians, and answers to the He- 
brew AN ab, i. e. father ; and such, indeed, he was to Pha- 
raoh and his people, and Joseph expressly calls himself 
so, Gen. xlv.8. _ The Scripture likewise informs us, that 
by the order of Pharaoh they cried before him, Abrech, 
which is a compound word, and means, according tothe | 
rabbins, both king and father. Serapis, it is well known, 
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had a bushel on his head, another very significant symbol 


of Joseph; and the very name of Serapis, is probably de-. 


rived from Ww sor, which signifies a budl, and Apis. So 
that we seem here to have the sacred story.of Joseph 
visibly traced through all the Egyptian darkness and su- 
perstition. (Vossius de Idololat. lib. 1. Sulpie: Sever. lib. 
ii. cap. 21. in notis. Gregory's observations, p. 65. Reeves’s 
Apology, vol. ii. p. 39.) 
Ver. 15. She delivered the righteous snabinds ‘nnd blameless 
seed from the nation that oppressed them.] It has been an 
objection against this writer, that he represents the He- 
brews, when they were in Egypt under the bondage of Pha- 
raoh, as a just and irreproachable people; which is not 
agreeable to what Ezckiel says of them, and some others of 
the prophets, who accuse them as given to idolatry, in that 
place, and at that time, (Ezek. xx. 8. xxiii. 3.) Others 
think that, as a Jew, he speaks of them in general, accord- 
ing to the notion which they had conceived of themselves; 
for they were full of spiritual presumption, looked upon 
all other nations with the utmost contempt, as imagining 
themselves to be the only righteous and accepted, and 
thought every thing their due; and, that as God had shewn 
particular honour and kindness to the Jews, in choosing 
them to be his people, he would never reject them. In this 
latter sense the profoundly Icarned Dr. Jackson under- 
stands this place; for he observes of our author, “ That 
though he was a man of an excellent contemplative spirit, 
as full as the moon in points of high speculation. of God’s 
general providence in governing the world; yet, when he 
comes to discuss the different manner of God’s dealing with 
the righteous (which in his language are the sced of Abra- 
ham) and the wicked heathen, he betrays himself, in some 
measure, to be infected with a disease common unto his 
countrymen the Jews.” The radica] disease which was 
‘common to the whole Jewish nation at that time, and to 
this author in particular, he says, was this, “ That, because 
they were the seed of Abraham, they were the only righte- 
ous and blameless seed. And however the Lord God of 
their fathers did often chastise and correet them, yet all his 
corrections were filial; (xi. 10. xii. 22.) that he would not, 
or could not, at any time plague them, as he had done the 
unrighteous heathen, or punish them with the like blindness 
of mind, or hardness of heart, as he had done the Egyptians. 
But St. Paul has given a reecipt or medicine for curing this 
disease in his countrymen then living, and for preventing 
the like in‘after-ages, whether in Jew or gentile, (Rom. ix. 
18.) Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth. The extract of which 
aphorism is this, that the Lord was not so tied by oath or 
promise unto Abraham, but that he might and would harden 
the hearts, and blind the eyes, of his seed, after the same 
manner he had done Pharaoh’s and the Egyptians’, if at any 
time they should become as obstinate .as Pharaoh and his 
people had been.—To harden the seed of Abraham, upon 
the like pride of heart, obstinacy, and contempt of God’s 
forewarnings, could be no prejudice to God’s oath to Abra- 
ham, no impeachment of his promised loving-kindness to 
David, but rather a proof to all the world, that the God of 
Abraham was no respecter of persons: but as they who in 
every nation fear him, and love righteousness, shall be ac- 
cepted of him; so all those of any nation that despise him, 
and work unrighteousness, shall be rejected by him.” (Tom. 
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frogs, yea, even in thetr kings’ chambers. 


dll 


iii. 206, 7.) And the history of the Jewish people justi- 
fies this observation; for as they grew still more corrupt, 
wicked, and idolatrous, in the promised land, than they had 
been in Egypt, notwithstanding the many instructions, in- 
vitations, reproofs, and.miracles, of their propltcts and holy 
guides to reclaim them, God was at last obliged to send 
them captive to Nineveh and Babylon ; and at length, when 
neither corrections nor benefits, nor even the dem ina of 
their own Messiah, could overcome their obstinacy, God 
was pleased to reject his onee-beloved, and to call and 
adopt the gentiles that were afar off. But, perhaps, we may 
explain this. passage of our author, which hath been ex- 
cepted against for the reasons before given, in a good con- 
sistent sense, without supposing any prejudice or partiality 
to his countrymen, as the latter objection does, or that the 
author maintains any false fact in the instance before us, as 
is the sense of the former: for, 1. This writer may proba- 
bly. call the Jews a righteous, or, as the margin has it, a 
hol y people, Aady Socov, upon account of their external holi- 
ness, as being a peculiar people, a chosen generation, a 
holy nation, separated more immediately to Ged’s service, 
and called with a holy calling. 2.'The Jews may be here, 
not improperly, called, a blameless seed, onépua aueuTrov, 
upon account of the imputative righteousness of the pa- 
triarehs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, their forefathers: the 
root therefore being holy, the branches may be considered 
so in like manner. 3. 'Though the Jews cannot indeed pro- 
perly be said to be a righteous and blameless seed, with re- 
spect to God, who permitted their disgrace and Ly a 
in Egypt, upon the account of their wickedness ; yet, with 
respect to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, they may be said to 
be righteous and blameless, just and irreproachable; Qui 
n'avoient jamais offensé les Egyptiens, as having never in- 
jured or offended them, though greatly oppressed by them: 
this is Calmet’s exposition. (See Pref. sur Jé Livre de la 
Sagesse, et Comment. in loc.) 

Ver. 16. She entered into the soul of the servant of the 
Lord, and withstood dreadful kings in wouders and signs.] 
i. e. She.entered into the soul of Moses, here called the 
servant of the Lord, by way of eminence, as he is in many 
places of Seripture. Itis observable, that this writer speaks 
of dreadful kings, in the plural number, though he only ap- 
peared before Pharaoh ; nor is there any reason to imagine 
more kings than one in Egypt, except we should, with De 
Muis, include some neighbouring kings, then captive or 
tributary to Pharaoh. (Comment. in Psal. cv.) But this 
author, as I have before observed, (see note on ver. 14.) 
gives the names of kings to great men and nobles. We 
have an instance of the like plural expression, and upon 
the same occasion, Psal.cv.30, Their land brought forth 
"Ev rote rapstorc 
Tov Pacréwy avrov, LX X, Coverdale’s translation refers 
it to Pharaoh only, She stood by him in wonders and tokens 
against the horrible king. 'The sense of the whole verse is, 
that wisdom entered into the soul of Moses, and spake by 
his mouth, and made him even a God unto Pharaoh, be- 
fore whom, his royal issue, and his nobles, ho wrought so 
many surprising miracles, as might have convinced ‘them, 
that God was the ‘sovereign ruler, not only over all the 
kingdoms of the earth, but even over the elements and 
universal nature. 


Ver. 17. Rendered to the righteous a reward of their la- 
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bours.| God gave the Israelites, at their departure, the 
goods of the Egyptians, as the reward of their labour 
among them, and as their just due for their past services. 
Many of the ancient fathers, as Irenzus, Tertullian, Epi- 
phanius, &c. understand the case in this light, and look 
upon the spoiling of the Egyptians, as a piece of justice 
only due to themselves: for undoubtedly the Israclites 
ought, both in equity and strict right, to have had some 
wages or recompence for the labours and hardships they 
underwent in their service; to which they scem more en- 
titled, considering the great benefits the Egyptians received 
from them in gencral, and from Joseph in particular. St. 
Austin, therefore, well observes, speaking of the Egyp- 
tians, ‘‘ Homines peregrinos labore gratuito injusté et ve- 
hementer afflixerant; digni ergo erant et Hebrai quibus 
talia juberentur, et AZgyptii, qui talia paterentur.” (Lib. 
xxii. cont. Faust.) We may add farther, in vindication of 
this fact, that if was done by the appointment and com- 
mand of God himself, who thus punished tho’ Egyptians 
for their injustice and cruelty to the Israelites. And 
though it is contrary to the law of nature, as well as posi- 
tive law, to take away the juSt goods of another, hecanse 
no man has aright for that purpose, yct the case is quite 
altered, when such an action 1s done by the command of 
God, who has an unquestionable right in, and power over, 
all persons and things, as the maker, and giver, and lord 
of all. There could be therefore no injustice in this par- 
ticular, as God had an undoubted right to transfer the 
property of the Egyptians to the Hebrews. Nor does 
Scripture any where condemn or disapprove this fact ; it is 
rather a confirmation of Scripture, for thus the promise to 
Abraham was fulfilled, That nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge, and afterward shall they come out with great 
substance. (Gen. xv. 14.) I shall not enter any farther into 
this argument; such as desire to see it discussed more at 
large, may consult Shuckford, Connex. Sacer. ct Prof. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 495. Waterland’s Scripture Vindicated, par. ii. 
p- 10. Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, and other writers, 
who justify this fact by a great number of good reasons. 
Guided them in a marvellous way, and was unto them for 
a cover by day.} This refers to the Divine protection exhi- 
bited to the Israelites in their journeying through the wil- 
derness, when God led them by a pillar, which stood still 
when they were to rest, and moved forward when and which 
way they were to march. This pillar appeared as a cloud 
in the day, and served for a covering over them, to defend 
them from the scorching heat of the sun; which the writer 
of Ecciesiasticus expresses very strongly, when he calls it, 
oxlrn ard katvawvoc, Kat oxérn amd peonuBotac, (xxxiv.16.) It 
was a cloud erected towards heaven, like a pillar upwards, 


but downwards flat and broad, spread over the body of the. 


people, as afterward more eminently over the tabernacle ; 
and, though but one pillar, had two different appearances 
and uses; of a cloud by day, to defend them from the heat, 
which, in those parts, was very excessive; and of a fire by 
night, to direct and illuminate them. Coverdale’s and the 
Geneva Bibles express the first very properly, On the day- 
time she was a shadow unto them. ‘This darkness of the 
cloud had also another ‘use, viz. that it blinded and con- 
founded their enemies, that’ they might not come near to 
assault them. Mr. Toland’s account for one and the same 
thing giving both light and darkness to different parties, is 
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very odd and singular, to say no WSrse of it: he supposes 
a fire was made by order of the Hebrew general, fora blind 
to the enemy, that they might be suspected to-be where in- 
deed they were not. (See his Hodegus, and note on-xix. 7.) 

And alight of stars in the night-season.| ‘The Greek reads, 
sig pAdya acrlowy rHv vixra, according to Grabe’s and some 
other editions; but derewy, which the Vatican copy pre- 
serves, seems more proper and expressive; for aorpoy sig- 
nifies a constellation, or a great collection of stars together, 
according to Didymus, dorijo 62 aorpou ciagépet, tt 6 piv ao- 
mo, tv ti tort tb Oi Gotpov ik ToAWY cuvéoTHKEY dotiowy, 
Cwodrov dv, 6 xal dorpobérnua xadsirar (In Notis ad I. A. 75.) 
Many of which constellations, by their joint and united 
light, might imitate a torch, or a flame, as the margin ren- 
ders. But could the light of common stars, scattered here 
and there confusedly, assist the Israclites, travelling in'a 
yast and pathless wilderness? or would so fecble a light 
serve for their direction, and be sufficient for all their pur- 
poses? Calmet compares to this light the 6 aero, or the 
star which appeared at our Saviour’s birth, (Matt. ii. 9.) 
*“‘which (says he) was a light that moved in the air before 
the magi, something like the pillar of the cloud in the wil- 
derness, which either stopped, or went forward, insuch a man- 
ner, as was necessary for the conduct of the wise men to the 
proper place.” This he takes to be an inflamed meteor in 
the middle region of the air, with miraculous and extraor- 
dinary circumstances attending it: as our version, follow- 
ing the Greek, seems to make the real light of the stars to 
be the guide of the Israelites ‘in the night-season; daoréowy, 
taken inthis sense, may be sufficient for their direction. But 
the Syriac and Arabic versious understand this pillar in a dif- 
ferent sense, that it was asa light of stars in the night-season; 
the former reads, vice splendoris siderez, and the latter more 


fully, noctn vero, vice fulgoris stellarum, splendor. We may 


therefore understand this place, cither of a number of con- 
stellations placed together, shining with a natural but very 
extraordinary light; or of a collection of meteors, witha 
preternatural light; or, lastly, comparatively, that this light 
imitated that of the brightest stars, in the sensc of the orien- 
tal versions. In the Scripture, this appearance is described 
in much stronger terms; for the pillar, which appeared in 
the day like a cloud, is there mentioned to be like a light, 
or pillar of fire: and thus the Psalmist, In the day-time he 
led them with a cloud, and all the night through with a light 
of fire. (Psal.1xxviii. 14.) And to this the prophet alludes, 
when he says, The Lord will create upon every dwelling- 
place of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and 
smoke by day, and the shining of flaming fire by night. (Isa, 
iv. 5.) Salvian rightly describes this pillar, with its dif- 
ferent appearances, when he calls it, “‘ Mobilem columnam, 
nubilam die, igneam nocte, congruas colorum diversitates 
pro temporuin diversitate sumentem: scilicet ut et diei 
lucem lutea obscuritate distingueret, et caliginem noctis 
flammeo splendore claritatis radiaret.” (De Gubern. Dei, 
lib. i.) It seems, after all, best, without aiming at explain- 
ing the nature of this appearance, to say, that the glorious 
Schechinah itself, in this pillar, gave light and comfort to 
God’s own peculium: for the regent of this cloudy pillar 
was he that forms the licht and ereates darkness; and as 
there was thehiding of his power, so his brightness there was 
as the light, Wabak. iii. 4. whiere the reading of the LXX. 
is too particular not to be taken notice of, xat Cero dyarnow 
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xparatav loyboc abrov; for it intimates the principle upon 


which the great Goel, or deliverer, proceeded to exert this . 


his might under these different appearances, viz. his strong 
and powerful love towards his people. (Sce note on xix. 7.) 
Messieurs du Port-Royal, besides the. literal, give us a 
very useful allegorical sense of this pillar, zzz. ‘‘ That, as 
the cloud, by its overshadowing, sheltered the Hebrews 
from the extremity of heat, so the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit defends us against the burnings and flames of concu- 
piscence; and as tbat light of fire guided them ina mar- 
vellous way ithe very darkness of the night, so the Holy 
Spirit illuminates men’s minds with its heavenly light, under 
their sad state of spiritual darkness; and with its holy fire 
cheers and comforts the saints in their greatest afflictions.” 
(Comment. in loc.) And, indeed, according to the mystical 
sense of the fathers, the whole people of Israel, and that 
which befe]l them, were types or figures of Christ and his 
church, as the apostle himself makes them, 1 Cor. x.: their 
bondage in Egypt was a type of the slavery of sin, and their 
deliverance from thence, of our redemption from Satan: 
the desert through which they passed, and the difficulties 
they encountered in it, were a lively figure of the miseries 
of this life; as Moses, their leader, was of Christ; Canaan, 
of heaven; the Red Sea, of baptism; and manna, of his 
heavenly doctrine, which came down from heaven, and 
nourishes unto eternal] life.. 

Ver. 19. And cast them up out of the bottom of the deep, 
therefore the righteous sporled the wngodly.| The expression 
here is ambiguous, and the interpreters are accordingly 
divided about the true sense of it; the far greater part of 
them understand it, either of the Ipraclites’ happy escape 
from the Egyptian bendage, or from the dangers of the 
Red Sea. This seems to be the sense of all the old English 
translations, of the oriental versions, and of the Velma, 
which metaphorically renders, et ab altitudine inferorum 
eduxit illos, as if their escape from thence was like a return 
from the grave. Calmet renders very expressly, elle a re- 
tiré les Stes de fond des abysmes ; and, among the sacred 
critics, Grotius and Badwell are ef the same opinion. But 
there is another, and I think, with submission, a better sense, 
and more agreeable to the context, which applies these 
words to the Egyptians, which is favoured by the com- 
ment of Messieurs du Port-Royal, which.renders, gui les a 
rejettez morts du fond des abysmes ; i. e. that after they were 
drowned, they were cast, by the tide, or by God’s appoint- 
ment, from the bottom of the sea to the shore, where the 
Israclites were encamped ; by which means they possessed 
themselves of their spoils. And to this agrees, in great mea- 
sure, the account which Josephus gives, ‘‘ That the winds 
and the waves forced their arms ashoro just at the place 
where the Hebrews had pitched their tents: which Moses 
understood to be another providence, in furnishing the 
people with arms in this manner that they so much wanted, 
which were gathered together and distributed among the 
Hebrews.” (Antiq. lib. ii. cap.16.) That the first sense, 
which applies these words to the Israelites’ escape from the 
dangers of the Red Sea, cannot be the true one, secms mani- 
fest from the context, and the following reasons: 1. That 
the spoiling of the Egyptians, by the borrowing of their va- 
luable goods, is mentioned just before, ver. 17. 2. That 
the mention of it follows very improperly, after the relation 
of the drowning of their encmies; for can any thing be 
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more absurd than this reason, that, because they were hap- 
pily escaped from the. Red Sea, therefore they spoiled the 
Egyptians before they came to it? Ard rovro, therefore, 
(ver. 20.) cannot relate to this first spoiling of the Egyptians. 
3. At their departure from Egypt, when they went out laden 
with the goods of their oppressors, there was no hymn com- 
posed on that occasion, nor do we find any recorded in their 
history. But in the sense. which I contend for, all is 
right and easy; for after the account of the Egyptians being 
drowned, and that they were cast up from the bottom of the 
sea to the side where the Israclites were, it follows very 

naturally, that the dead bodies coming by this means into 
their power, they therefore spoiled them, Ata rovro éoxbdev- 
cay doéete, t. e. stripped them, and took their arms from 
them, which they most wanted. And what confirms this 
is, that a hymn was actually composed and sung upon this 
signal overthrow of their enemies (see note following). 
4.’ Avé3pacev is not, to be taken in the sense of leaping, as 
Grotius seems to understand it, making it synonymous to 
oxtorav, and 2€éAAcoOar, but is a metaphor, taken from water 
issuing from its source or fountain; or rather, from the 
bubbles rising in boiling water. Our translation, therefore, 
is too flat, when_ it barely renders, cast them up; for. the 
bodies rising in the act of drowning, are here, by a beauti- 
ful and expressive allusion, compared to bubbles rising in 
boiling water: and the true sense is, that he made the bo- 
dies of the Egyptians rise up like bubbles from the bottom 
ef the sea. In the sense of our version the reading should 
be, 2&@Bpace. (See 2 Maccab. i. 12.) 

Ver. 21. For wisdom opened the mouth of the bent and 
made the tongues of them that cannot speak eloquent.] The 
ancient English versions read in the present tense, Wisdom 
openeth the mouth of the dumb, maketh the tongues of the 
babes to speak; which is the rendering of Coverdale’s and 
the Geneva Bible, and may be considered as a judicious 
epiphonema, or useful reflection, wherewith the author 
concludes the chapter; to shew the great power of God, ‘that 
he who removeth away the speech of the trusty, and taketh 
away the understanding of the aged, who leadeth counsellors 
away spoiled, and maketh the judges fools ; (Job xii. 17. 20.) 
can, with equal ease, make the dumb eloquent, and the 
mouth of babes and sucklings to chant forth hosanna and 
praise. But I think this verse relates rather to the fore- 
going, and concerns the same persons: the sense, according 
to the original, and the oriental versions, seems to be, that 
the Israelites, who before were silent through fear of the 
Egyptians, and were not, by the many former miracles 
wrought in their favour,.induced to bless and praise God 
for them, upon a sight of the sudden and universal destruc- 
tion of their enemies, from a sense of the danger which 
themselves had escaped, and: out of gratitude ah the un- 
expected spoils which they were possessed of, sang unto 
the Lord, upon the occasion, that hymn of thanksgiving, or 
eucharistical:ode, which has been so justly celebrated by 
all antiquity, which Archbishop Usher styles, “Omnium, 
quorum uspiam memoria extat, primum et antiquissimum;” 
I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
the horse and his rider hath he. thrown into the sea: which 
was seconded by Miriam the prophetess, and all the Is- 
raelitish women, with timbrels and with dances: (Exod. 
xy. 1.) and, according to Grotius, the children joined in 
and completed the harmony. (Comment. in loc.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The account of what wisdom did for the Israelites after 
their departure out of Egypt is continued. God’s differ- 
ent dispensations towards the Egyptians and the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness are recited, and a parallel or com- 
parison drawn between the plagues with which God 
smote the former, and the great mercies which he vouch- 
safed to the latter, even in the same instances. That the 
Egyptians were deprived of water, by the river and all 
their springs being turned into blood, by which plague 
great numbers died through thirst; but the Israelites 
were supplied with the same element at the same time 
that they were afflicted, and afterward, in a more ex- 
traordinary and miraculous manner, from the rock, which 
flowed like a stream or river, and even followed them 
from place to place in their travels through the wil- 
derness. 


Ver. 3. Try stood against their enemies, and were 
avenged Of their adversaries.] Such as the Amalekites, who 
fell upon those of the Israelites who, through weakness or 
fatigue, could not keep up with the rest of the army, (Deut. 
xxv. 18.)and endeavoured to oppose their passage, and 
hinder their settlement in Canaan; the king of Arad, who 
attacked the Israelites as they passed that way, and took 
some of them prisoners, without any provocation; (Numb. 
xxi. 1.) Og the king of Bashan, and Sihon king of the Amor- 
ites, who were likewise the aggressors, and opposed their 
march: for in this sense we are to understand the place, 
that the Israelites did not act offensively till they were 
assaulted; and thus the Arabic version takes it, Bellu 
contra se gerentibus restiterunt, and auyévoxeris so used in 
the best Greek writers. 

Ver. 4. When they were thirsty they called upon thee.] 
This happened twice in the wilderness ; at Rephidim they 
first murmured for water, (Exod. xvii. 1.) and then at Ka- 
desh, (Numb. xx.) But though this miraculons supply of 
water seems mentioned twice in this verse, there is no ne- 
cessity to suppose, that both these times are referred to. 
There is the like repetition, Psal. Ixxviii. 16. which 
seems, according to the rendering of the LXX. to relate 
to the same miracle. (See also Psal. cxiv. 8.) One may 
often observe in this book, and the like may be said of 
Ecclesiasticus and the book of Proverbs, that the same 
sense Is frequently expressed in two periods or members 
of the same verse, with no other difference, but 2 variation 
of the phrase. This observation will be found not without 
its use; but there are two others in this chapter which it 
inay be proper to mention, as being more material, and 
even necessary, for the right understanding this book, and 
may indeed be considered as the very keys of it, at least of 
the remaining part: we have the first in the next verse, 
That by what things the Egyptians were punished, by the 
same the Israelites, in their need, were benefited; which 
parallel is almost constantly pursued, and strongly drawn, 
by way of contrast or opposition, to acquaint us, as it 
were in one view, with the joint history of those people, 
and God's respective dealing with each of them: the se- 
cond is in ver. 16. viz, wherewithal a man sinneth, by the 
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same also shall he be punished; which aphorism, well 
weighed and attended to, will be of great service for un- 
ravelling and explaining the ten plagues in particular, and 
the reason why God chose to afflict that people with them, 
rather than with any other. 

And water was given them out of the flinty rock.) It is 
not without good reason that water is said to be given to 
the Israclites from the rock. That this miracle is mysteri- 
ous, is evident from the circumstances related of it; for if 
there had been no other design but the relieving their ne- 
cessity, that might have been supplied by rain from hea- 
ven; or if only a visible effect of the Divine. power was in- 
tended to have been displayed, that had been as easily 
discovered, in causing new springs to rise from the earth; 
but Israel was not supplied with water from the clouds or 
the valleys, but from the rock. Hence therefore learned 
men have drawn a parallel, between the rock and Christ : 
1. Because a Rock is the ordinary title of God in Scripture, 
and in a special manner it resembles Christ. (Psal. cxviii. 
22. 1 Pet. ii. 7,8.) 2. It was the Son of God, the angel 
of hts presence, the conductor of his people, that then 
spake to Moses, and stood upon the rock, to signify.the 
relation it had to himself. (Exod. xvii. 6.) 3.'The apostle - 
himself so explains it, They drank of that spiritual rock 
which followed them, and that rock was Christ, 1 Cor. x. 4. 
(See Bates’s Harmony, p. 458. 

Ver. 6. For instead of a fountain of a perpetual running 
river.) ’"Avrt piv mnyii¢ devvaov morapov. TInyn rorapov is 


not a very usual expression, and seems to relate, if it be 


the true reading here, to the source or fountain-head of the 
Nile, the river here intended: for thus much must be al- 
lowed, that the ancients inquired after nothing more than 
the fountains of the Nile. (See Stephan. Dict. Histor. 
Geograph. in voce Nilus.) And Strabo and other Greek 
writers constantly use the word wny7 in speaking of them, 
and even whole treatises have been wrote concerning 
them: and when any streams are corrupted, it is natural 
to ascribe the fault to the corruption of the fountains 
whence they flow, though perhaps the accident proceeds 
from some other cause. There may also be, possibly, an 
allusion in this expression to the fountain and river in the 
wilderness; for the place where the water issued from the 
rock in Horeb, was, in the strictest sense, ayy rorayot; 
and indeed the stream flowing thence is expressly called 
by the LXX. wnyat vddrwv, Psal. cxiv.8. (See also Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. iii. cap.1.) And the stream that followed 
(as St. Paul words it) the Israclites in the desert where- 
ever they went (or as some conjecture the fact, they fol- 
lowed the river which way soever God directed its course, 
whereby he ordered their journeys as he pleased), was to 
them aévvaoe woraudc. In allusion, I say, to this stream 
in the wilderness, wnyn afvvao¢ may here perhaps be as- 
cribed to the Nile. The Arabic version applies devvaov to 
amnyne, and. renders, Pro fonte fluminis abunde manante ; 
i. e. instead of ‘a clear and perpetual running spring, they 
were troubled with a river foul with blood. Butas all the 
other versions join this epithet to worayov, and as the op- 
position lies not between what the river was in its natural 
state, and after it was turned into blood, but between the 
Egyptians being deprived of water, and the Israelites sup- 
plied with it, in the same miraculous manner; and, which 
is of great moment in the present inquiry, by the very self- 
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same instrument,—I am more inclined to think, that the truc 
reading of this passage is, dvr? piv wAnyiic devvaov Torapov, 
see Exod. vii. 20. where the text says, that he (Moses) lifted 
up the rod, and smote the waters that were in the river, and 
all the waters that were in the river were turned into blood. 
It is no less observable, that the same rod was the imme- 
diate instrument in the other miracle, viz. in supplying the 
Israelites with water; for the Scripture is very full and 
explicit in this point, And the rod, wherewith thou smotest 
the river, take in thy hand and go—And thou shalt site 
the rock, and there shall come out water. (Exod. xvii. 5, 6.) 
This conjecture is confirmed likewise by the context, par- 
ticularly ver. 5. which manifestly ‘alludes to the rod that 
struck both the Nile and the rock, and may be equally ap- 
plied both to the cause and to the effect. To establish this 
farther, I shall shew upon what account this river may be 
styled aévvaog worapde: 1. ’Aévvaog is applicable to it, as it 
is a common epithet of a river. 
found in the classic writers; Horace, particularly, thus 
describes the perpetuity of its course, 


‘< Rusticus exspectans dum defluit amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labctur in omne volubilis zevum.” 
(Epist. lib. i. ep. 2.) 


in opposition to brooks that often dry up, and have little 
or no water in them. Thus Calmet expounds this term, 
Comment. in loc. Besides this gencral reason, may not the 
river Nile in particular be so called, 2dly, as being, in 
the opinion of many learned men, one of the four rivers of 
Paradise, originally called Gihon? (Gen. ii. 18.) and as such 
may be considered, in point of time, as a perpetual running 
river. 3dly, The Nile may be termed afvyaoc rorapiéc, as 
a never-failing river, its fountain being never dry, but its 
streams continually fed, though in a country where it scl- 
dom or never rains: and though its source remained con- 
ccaled, yet its supplies were constant, and as it were mi- 
raculous. Hence the Phoenicians, Canaanites, Syrians, 
Greeks, and other travellers into Egypt, had a notion that 
God himself supplied Egypt with these surprising and ne- 
ver-failing waters: and hence Homer probably calls the 
Nile, Adirerijc woraudc, Fluvius.d Deo missus, i. c. a river 
sent and maintained by God; Odyss. A. 581. Strabo gives 
it the same title, lib. xvii. And indeed the Egyptians 
represent this constant miracle by the symbol of a river 
flowing out of the mouth of the sun, the known and fixed 
image of God amongthem. 4thly, The Nile may be called 
atvvaoc, aS being, according to the Egyptian notion, per- 
petual ad parte ante, for they cstcemed water to be the very 
origin and principle of all things, and on that account they 
worshipped it: the Nile in particular is somctimes termed, 
Zebt¢ Atytzrioc, and therefore God smote it in the first place. 
And thus Philo, “‘ Primum ab aqua .Dcus pecenas infligit, 
propterca quod, cum aquam supra modum /Zgyptii cole- 
rent, originem rerum omnium ct principium csse statuerent, 
cam primum «quum esse putavit ad corum castigationcm 
advocare.” (De Vita Mosis.) Lastly, May not this very 
ancient and cclebrated river, by Juvenal called, the river, 
by way of eminence, (Sat. xv.) be considered as aévyaoe, in 
contradistinction to the occasional water in the wilderness, 
which then first cxisted, and at length ceased to flow? 
River troubled with foul blood, for a nuanifest reproof 
of that commandment whereby the infants were slain.| i. e. 
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God changed the waters of the Nile, which before was a 
clear running stream, into a discoloured and foul water, 
or rather a sort of stagnating blood, wholly unfit for the 
Egyptians’ use. Our author seems to represent the river 
as turned into real blood, at once to exemplify and chastise 
the crime of drowning the Hebrew infants therein. (Sce 
Origen and Theodoret in cap. vii. Exod.) The lattcr ex- 


‘pressly says, “‘ Hanc plagam intulit Deus propter pueros 


Judzeorum in aquis immersos; fluvius enim, mutatus in 
sanguinem, conqueritur de czdce pucrorum per eos com- 
missa:” t.e. This plague God brought upon them for the 
children that were drowned, and the river thus turned into 
blood complained of that slaughter. Coverdale’s-version is 
to the same purpose, Unto the enemies thow gavest man’s 
blood instead of living water, which is a literal translation 
of the Vulgate, pro fonte sempiterni fluminishumanum san- 
guinem dedisti injustis. St. Austin (de Miraculis Scripture) 
and other ancient writers, mention what is equally surpris- 
ing, that the springs and fountains themselves were likewise 
so affected and changed, that if an Egyptian dug for fresh 
water, what issued forth from the earth was like actual 
blood from a wound. Philo’s account is nearly the same ; 
‘¢ Una cum mari cruentantur lacus, fosse, alvei, rivi, pute}, 
fontes, universa in Angypto aque vis, aperteeque humoris 
ven velut in profluvio sanguinis, cruoris torrentes emitte- 
rent.” (De Mose, lib.i.) But others think, that this calamity 
extended only to that part of the river, or those waters, 
that were nigh the court of Pharaoh ; for if this plague was 
universal, the magicians could have had no place to prac- 
tise their skill in, and effect the like. (See Jackson’s works.) 
That such bloody and foul watcr should breed distempers 
in the Egyptians, and be even poisonous to them, is no 
wonder; but Josephus adds, that this was particular to the 
Egyptians, for the water was wholesome to the Israclites,. 
and with respect to them retained its own nature and usual 
swectness. (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 14.) 

Thou gavest them abundance of water by a means which 
they hoped not for.] God yave the Israelites drink in a bar- 
ren and uninhabited descrt, in a dry and thirsty land, where 
no watcr is; and this he did from a solid and unpromising 
rock. The Israelites, according to Josephus, (Antiq. lib. iii. 
cap. 1.) ‘ had conceived a notion, from Moses’s mention- 
ing water out of the rock, that, dry and wearicd as they 
were, a way was to be cut by them through the rock for 
the water, which gave them more uneasiness, than the 
thoughts of the cooling refreshment gave them pleasure. 
But when, upon the striking of the rock with the rod of 
Moses only, a large stream of water forthwith followed, 
they praised God for giving them owznpiav o¥0 éAmicSeicav.” 
An expression not very unlike our author’s. And, to in- 
crease the miracle, this crystal stream not only refreshed 
thein for that time in their distress, but even followed them 
in their journcy. ‘The Jewish rab))ins are very fond of 
the conccit, that the rock itsclf followed them; but.others, 
to soften this prodigy, more wisely assert, that the water - 
from the rock became a river, and flowed after the camp. 
The reasons for this opinion are, 1. That from the time of 
this flow of waters from the rock at Horcb, until they came 
to Kadesh, the Israelites are not said cver to have wanted 
watcr, which they must have continually stood in need of, 
and indeed perished for,want of, in their passage through 
the wilderness, if God had not thus miraculously supplicd 
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them. 2. Some expressions in the Psalms seem to imply, 
that a river from the rock attended them from place to place 
in their joummeyings. (Psal. Ixxviii. 16, 17. 21. ev. 40.) 
3. St. Paul says, that they drank of the rock which fol- 
lowed them, (1 Cor. x. 4.) which the best interpreters agrec 
in expounding of the water that flowed from it, and went 
along with them. (See Pool, Whitby, Hammond in loc. 
and Usher’s Annals ad A. M. 2513.) The rendering of the 
Syriac version of this passage is very particular and re- 
markable, Quibus et aquam dedisti in optima tila vita, que 
non deficit, alluding probably to that living water, John iv. 
14. which our Saviour promises to al! the faithful, which 
shail be in them a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life. Yn like manner this miracle has been allegorized 
by the fathers, and is, according to them, a visible repre- 
sentation of the overflowings of grace; for Christ is the 
true rock from whence issue those waters of life, which 
quench the thirst of his people, during the weary steps they 
take in the wilderness of this mortal life. 

Ver. 8. Declaring by that thirst then how thou hadst pu- 
nished their adversaries.| A contrast or comparison is car- 
ried on here, and in the verse foregoing, between the thirst 
of the Egyptians, occasioned by their foul and distempered 
water, and that of the Israelites in the wilderness ; the first 
was the just punishment of obstinacy and wickedness, the 
second was desigaed to prove and admonish God’s chosen 
people. The sense of the whole verse is, that the Israelites 
perceived, by their thirst of a short continuance, the dif- 
ferent: manner of Ged’s dealing with them and with the 
Egyptians; the former he treated with mercy and favour, 
and the latter with the utmost rigour and severity. St. 
Austin observes, that in this plague “ bibentibus erat exi- 
tium, non bibentibus poena ob sitim quam sustinebant,” 
(de Mirac. Script.) ¢%. e. unto then that drank it was death, 
and unto them that drank not tt was a sore punishment on 
account of their great thirst. Philo says yet more expressly, 
Tove Kat avSowrwy dxAo¢ Urb Shove diapSapetc, kK. 7. A. ho- 
minum siti enectorum magnus numerus acervatim jacebat in 
triviis, non suffictent?bus domesticis ad sepuliure afficia, 
(de Vita Mosis, lib. i.) i.e. a great number of persons, dead 

with thirst, lay by heaps in the streets, their servants or 
friends not being able or sufficient to bury them. 

Ver. 9. They knew how the ungodly were judged in wrath 
and tormented.]”"Eyvwoav tec tv dpyn xpwopevot aaeBeic éB3a- 
saviZovro.. I think the rendering of Coverdale’s and the an- 
cient English versions far preferable: When they were nur- 
tured with fatherly mercy, they knowledged how the ungodly 
were judged, and punished through the wrath of God. The 
Geneva Bible is to the same effect, When they were chas- 
tised in mercy, they knew how the ungodly were judged, and 
punished in wrath, év doy ¢{BacavtZovro, which is the better 
construction. Judged in wrath, as our version has it, seems 
to carry a reflection upon the equity of God’s proceedings. 
The oriental versions understand it in like manner, and 
render accordingly. 

Thirsting in another manner than the just.| The different 
effect of their thirst sufficiently appears froin the descrip- 
tion in ver. 8. that of the Israelites being only troublesome 
for a time, but the other was dangerous and fatal. The 
Greck, Vulgate, and all the ancient versions, entirely omit 
this sentence in this place. Our translators scem to have 
inserted it here, to illustrate this verse, and specify the tor- 
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ment: it is fetched from ver. 14. in the Vatican copy (the 
15th in Grahe’s edition), where it certainly is very impro- 
perly placed, as having no manner of relation to the con- 
text. So that ono’cannot but wonder how all the copies 
and versions should conspire, as it were, in this mistake, 
and our translators alone be so sagacious to find it out, 
and restore this dislocated passage to its proper place. 
Though it would not come in amiss at the end of the eighth 
verse, reading only dufijcavrac, instead of dufijcarrec. 

Ver. 10. For these thou didst admonish and try as a fa- 
ther, but the other as a severe king thou didst condemn and 
punish.| When the Israclites were ‘chastised, their trial 
continued but a short time, and God never entirely with- 
drew his mercy and loving-kindness from them ; even their 
chastisement was tempered with tenderness. But the 
Egyptians were loaded with miseries without intermis- 
sion; for after having harassed them with ten successive 
plagues, which termiaatcd in the death of their first-born, 
God at length drowned the whole army of Pharaoh at once 
in the Red Sea. This distinction, and the different man- 
ner of God's acting, is we]l expressed here, under the re- 
spective images of an indalgent father, and an inexorable 
king: and the opposition is no less heautifully preserved 
in the terms @oxiuacac and t&jracac. As the former implies 
kindness and respect, so the latter signifies the extremity 
of punishment, the putting a man to the rack, and examin- 
ing him by torture. And thus it is used by this author, 
chap. i. 9. it. 19. iv. 6. vi. 4. and in the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, xvi. 22. xxiii. 10. The comment of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal has a judicious and useful reflection upon this 
passage: ‘* That we may hence learn with what patience 
and thankfulness the just ought to bear the evils which 
happen to them in this life ; for though calamities are com- 
mon to them with the wicked, yet the reason of sending 
them is infinitely different: God sends afflictions to good 
men as a tender father, who chastises his children, because 
he loves them; but with respect to the wicked, they are to 
be considered as the jast punishment of an abused master, 
or an enraged king.” (Comm. in loc.) 

Ver. 11. Whether they weére absent or present, they were 
vexed altke.| Some interpreters understand this, that whe- 
ther the Egyptians were present, or at a distance from 
the place where Moses was, they were equally tormented ; 
for there was this very remarkable difference between the 
miracles wrought by Moses, and those of the magicians— 
that his were permanent, and extended over all the Jand 
of Egypt at the same time; Moses no sooner orders frogs 
or locusts, but they appear at once, and cover the face of 
the whole country, so’ that the absent as well as present, 
are equally incominoded by them: but theirs were but of 


short continuance, and disappeared almost as soon as 


produced; and their inflaence went no farther than the 
spot where the magicians themselves were. But the con- 
text seems rather to require the following sense,—that the 
Egyptians were equally tormented in the absence and pre- 
sence of the Israelites, both when they were in Egypt, and 
after they were delivered from it. When they were in 
Egypt, they were visited with ten different plagues on their 
account; and aftct their departure thence, they were en- 
vious and uneasy at the prosperity of a people whom they 
hated and despised. 

Ver. 12. For a double grief came upon them, and « 
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groaning for the remembrance of things past.] Aurhii yap 
avrove EXaBe AbwH, Kal orevaypoc HynLoY twv mape\Bovowr. 
The true rendering of this plaee is, Grief and groaning 
came upon them doubly (for dixdAy seems here to be used 
adverbially) upon the remembrance of things past. Our 
translation expresses this ambiguously, it seems as if one 
member of. the sentence was wanting; but the aneient 
English versions quite mistake the sense of the passage; 
for can any thing be more foreign to it, than the rendcring 
of Coverdale’s and the Geneva Bibles? Their grief was 
double; namely, mourning and the remembrance of things 
past. Or eerdj may be understood, not numerally, to sig- 
nify a precise number, but as a Hebraism, that great grief 
and concern fell on them, upon the recolleetion of things 
past. Junius seems to have translated it not amiss, Du- 
plex eos occupavit dolor .et gemitus, rerum preteritarum 
recordantes. And thus Calmet, Ils trouvoient pour eux un 
double sujet de peines, et de larmes, en se souvenant du passé. 
‘“* Their first grief (says he) was their reflection upon their 
past plagues, their want of water, the death of their cattle, 
and that more Jamentable one of their first-born. Their 
second cause of grief and eoncern was the consideration 
of the happiness of the Israclites, since their going out of 
Egypt, and God’s mereiful dealing with them in the wil- 
derness. The first arose from a shaine of being scen in 
such distressed circumstanees by a people whom they de- 
spised ; and the latter, through a jealousy of the happiness 
whieh that people, through God’s favour, was possessed 
of.” (Comment. in loe.) 

Ver. 13. When they heard by their own punishments the 
other to be benefited, they had some: feeling of the Lord.) 
_ Oar version is somewhat obscure; the meaning is,—When 
they understood the Israelites to be assisted and refreshed 
with a supply of such things, as they were punished with 
the want of, and considered the different conduct of God 
towards his friends and encmiecs, they at length acknow- 
ledged his power, which before they disregarded, and were 
obliged to own, that what had happened to them was from 
the avenging hand of God and the effect of his enraged 
justice. For the reason of this different procedure, with 
respect to the same thing or element, was to exemplify 
to the world in general, and the Egyptians in particular, 
that God hath power over all his creatures to continue or 
alter them, to give or take away the use of them, from 
whom or in what manner he pleases. 

Ver. 14. For whom they rejected with scorn when he was 
long before thrown out at the casting-forth of the infants, 
him in the end, when they saw what came to pass, they ad- 
mired.| i. e. That same Moses, who had been sometimes 
the subject of their raillery, whom they had treated with 
seorn and contempt in the execution of his ministry, who 
had been formerly exposed and thrown into the river by 
the eruel order of Pharaoh, and from a happy escape 
thenee reccived his name, in the end commanded their 
wonder and admiration by the power of his miraeles, 
which declared him to be the favourite of heaven, the ruler 
of nature, and the god of Pharaoh. And it is the opinion 
of some writers, that even among.the Egyptians, Moses 
was honoured after death with religious vencration. Eu- 
sebius, from the authority of Artapanus, says expressly, 
that .he was honoured among that people icvféov rimpiiec. 
(Preepar. Evang. lib. ix. Cyril, cont. Jul. lib. i. Tenison on 
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Idolatry.) Our version of this place is obscure; it repre- 
sents the Egyptians ridieuling Moses when he was flung 
into the river; which scoffing, though it may well be sup- 
posed true in general, yet is not particularly applicable to 
Moses at that time: it is better therefore, and more agree- 
able to truth, to understand this of him in his public charac- 
ter, and in his employment, as God’s messenger to Pharaoh; 
areirov yAevacovrec, Was Often true. I think, therefore, the 
sense would be more determinate and clear, if part of the 
first sentence was included in a parenthesis, thus, dv yao 
(év &xBéoe mada pipOévra) aretrov yAsvdZovrec, tat réde TOY 
ixPaoewv tGavpacay’ i.e. him, whom they rejected with scorn 
(that same Moses who was long before thrown out with the 
rest of the children), they in the end admired, &e. For it 
was a remarkable instance of providence, as well as mat- 
ter of great surprise to the Egyptians, that he who was 
thrown into the river should be the instrument of turning 
that river into blood, and that the Israelites, seemingly an 
abandoned and forsaken people, should be so wonderfully 
sueeoured and preserved. : 

Ver. 15. But for the foolish devices of their wickeduess, 
whereby being deceived they worshipped serpents void of 
reason.) God, -by way of punishment for the folly and ini- 
quity of the Egyptians, permitted them to fall into the most 
ridiculous idolatries, to adore even crocodiles and venom- 
ous serpents. Jupiter in Lueian says, that the Egyptian 
gods were aloyoa cat yeAarepa, filthy and more ridiculous 
than the gods of other nations. (De Concil. Deorum.): And 
it-is observable, that their deities are called not only by 
the fathers, but by the poets, Porienta instead of Numina. 
Thus Juvenal: 


—‘‘ Quis nescit qualia demens 
/Egyptus portenta colat ?” (Sat. xvi.) 


And Virgil pays them no greater compliment when he 
calls them *: = 





——‘‘ Omnigeniimque Defim monstra.” 


(En, lib, viii. ver. 698.) 


Origen has the like charge against the Egyptians, and ex- 
poses some of their favourite deities with much pleasant- 
ty. “ When you approach (says he) their saered places, 
they have glorious groves and beautiful chapels, temples 
with magnificent gates and stately porticoes, and many 
mysterious and religious ceremonics; but when once you 
are entered, and got within their temples, you shall see 
nothing but a eat, an ape, or a crocodile, a goat or a dog, 
worshipped with the most solemn veneration.” (Orig. cont. 
Cels. lib. iii.) AZNan says, that serpents among the Egyp- 
tians tyumvrat ioxupwe, are zealously worshipped, that they 
are kept in their houses, and beeome so tame, that even 
among their children they are innoeent and inoffensive. 
He deseribes their latibula, dict, and the manner of feed- 
ing them, and shews in many instances the ercat care taken 
of them, and the particular regard paid to them. (Elian. 
lib. xvii. Hist. Anima]. cap. 5.) Philo is very express as 
to the crocodile in partieular, "Ev Atyérty rb dv0pwrof3d- 
pov kat Snotwy dpyaXewraror xpoxddetdoc, k. 7. r. i. e. The 
crocodile which devours men, and ts the fiercest of animals, 
#s bred in the sacred river Nile, and abounds in those parts 
where he is worshipped by the natives. (Fragm. Philon. 
tom. ii. p..646.) Juvenal, to expose the superstition of 
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the Egyptians, very ludicrously describes a fierce contest 
between the inhabitants of two neighbouring towns about 
the superior honour of a serpent or an ape; (Sat. xv.) and 
Tully, amongst the monstrous objects of their worship, 
reckons crocodilos, aspidas, serpentes. (De Consol. See 
note on xv. 18.) Herodotus speaks of iepot Oguc, Or Sa- 
cred serpents about Thebes, which, when they were dead, 
were buried by the superstitious with great pomp in the 
temple of Jupiter. (Herod. in Euterpe.) It is certain, that 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphics no symbol was more fre- 
quent than that of a serpent. (See Orus Apollo.) Many 
reasons are assigned by the learned for the particular ho- 
nour paid to serpents—as, because they can twine and turn 
themselves into all shapes; henee probably called oxoAcoi 
Sgrec by our author, (xvi. 5.) and beeause they enjoy, as 
it were, perpetual youth, by annually casting their skin, 
and therefore not improperly made the symbols of life and 
health in Egypt and other countries: but these, however 
plausible for their being made symbolical representations, 
are not sufficient reasons for their worship, which more 
properly owes it original to the subtilty and artifice of the 
devil; for it is his favourite stratagem, his darling engine, 
to deceive mankind under this form, encouraged, no doubt, 
by the fatal success of his first attempt upon Eve in this 
borrowed shape. Nor is this true only of the Egyptians, 
but, wherever the devil reigned, the serpent was had in 
some peculiar veneration. (See Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sac. 
b. iii. cap. 3.) 

And wild beasts.| Tully observes of the Egyptians, that, 
they consecrated almost every kind of beasts; ‘‘ Omne fere 
genus bestiarum A2gyptii consecrfrunt.” (De Nat. Deor. 
lib. iii.) But the sacred animals which they principally 
regarded were, according to a learned writer, these that 
follow, viz. “ the serpent, the beetle, the hawk, the wolf, 
the lion, the goose, the crocodile, the bull, the cat, the 
dog, and the baboon. These, as being symbolical of their 
two principal deities, Osiris and Isis, they accounted sa- 
cred, and substituted them in the place of their deities.” 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. 397.) At first, as Plutarch thinks, 
they did not directly w orship these, but adored the divi- 
nity that was represented in and by them. But though it 
is certain that the Egyptians chose at first the figures of 
beasts for the symbols, or hieroglyphical signs, of their 
gods, yet it is as certain, that at length their worship came 
to be terminated in them; for as they worshipped their Ju- 
piter Ammon under the figure of a ram, their Anubis under 
that of a dog, from whence Virgil calls him, Latrator 
Anubis, and their Apis under that of a bull, or ox; so, In 
time, at least among the vulgar, who considered not sufli- 
ciently the intention of these symbols, these representa- 
tions were esteemed as real and original deities them- 
selves. Lucian’s account of the introduction of these ani- 
mals into their theology is very extraordinary, and even 
ludicrous, “‘ That in the, wars between the gods and the 
giants, the former for safety fled into Egypt, where they 
assumed the bodies of beasts and birds, which they ever 
after retained, and were accordingly worshipped and re- 
verenced in them, ciofri cat viv puAdrrecPat rac tore poppac 
rot¢ Devic.” 
this practice of worshipping beasts came from hence, viz. 
that the stars were by astronomers cast into the forms and, 
shapes of particular beasts, and great benefits were sup- 
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(De Sacrificiis.) Grotius thinks the original of - 
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posed to be received from their influence. (Explicat. De- 
cal.) And it must be confessed, indeed, that many of the 
animals, of which the stars bear the name, and to which, 
by a strong faney, they were imagined to bear some re- 
semblance, were honoured with a religious veneration by 
the Egyptians, such as the bull, the ram, the goat, and the 
dog. The first of these animals, being their favourite Apis, 
the prophet Jeremiah takes notice of, (xlvi. 15.) and, by 
a severe sarcasm, according to the version of the LXX. 
exposes the worship of it; for he represents it as flying 
from the desolation of Egypt: and the question, Acare épu- 
yev amd cov 6”Amic, 6 pocxoc 6 éxAexté¢ cov; (which is the 
reading likewise of the Arabic version) shews its inability 
to assist others in distress, though by the Egyptians es- 
teemed Qcdc évapyforaroc. (See Aslian. do Animal. lib. xi. 
cap. 10. Spencer, de Legib. Hebr. tom. ii. p. 848.) The last, 
viz. the dog, was the peculiar object of worship of a whole 
Egyptian province, and was an animal reverenced and sa- 
cred from one end of Egypt to the other. This Juvenal 
means, when he says, 


“‘ Oppida tota canem venerantur” 





(Sat. xv.) 


And in the same manner the other pagan writers make 
themselves merry with the Egyptian superstitions. (See 
note on xii, 24. xv. 18.) Nor can we, if more autho- 
rities were wanted, have a stronger instance of the very 
particular regard paid by the Egyptians to dogs, cats, and 
sheep, than what Prideaux mentions, viz. “ that Cambyses 
placed these in the very front of his army, when he took 
Pelusium, as knowing them to be sacred to, and honoured 
by, them.” (Connex. vol. ii. p. 14. in not.) 

Thou didst send a multitude of unreasonable beasts upon 
them for vengeance.] The author of this book mentions 
elsewhere, (xvi. 3.) beasts being sent among the Egyptians 
as instruments of vengeance; though no express mention 
is made of this in Exodus, or any part of Scripture. In- 
deed, in Exod. viii. 21. where the text reads, Béhold, I 
will send swarms of flies upon thee, the margin has it, « 
mixture of noisome beasts; and the Chaldee paraphrase on 
Psal. xviii. 45. renders more explicitly, a mixed multitude 
of wild beasts of the field. The Jews have a notion, as 
appears from the author of the Life and Death of Moses, 
quoted by Bishop Patrick in loc. that God sent lions, 
wolves, bears, and leopards, and such-like furious beasts, 
which killed not only their cattle in the field, but their 
children in their houses; which seems likewise to be the 
opinion of Josephus, who, among the Egyptian plagues, 
reckons Snola wavroia cat roAtbrpora. (Antigq. lib. ii. cap. 14.) 
But as Bochart, De Muis, and other good writers, under- 
stand these passages of Scripture of swarms of flies only, 
so itis plain from what follows in our author, that wild 
beasts are not here to be understood, but rather frogs, lo- 
custs, and venomous flies. And thus Calmet renders, des 
grenouilles, des mouches, des sauterelles, des poux. (Com. 
in loc.) I think therefore here, and in Rev. iv.'6. where 
there is the like mistake, Zia would be better rendered 
living creatures than beasts; and so the same word is well 
translated, Ezek. i. 5. The reflection of Messieurs du 
Port-Royal upon this occasion is very just, and too fine 
to be omitted; L’homme abuse de la creature: t.e. ‘* Man. 
abused the creature to provoke God, and God made use of 
the creature to punish man: he shewed his equity at tlie 
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same time in proportioning the punishment to the crime, 
and his power, in making even the smallest, and otherwise 
the most despicable creatures, become formidable to man, 
which he can do with the greatest ease, when he pleases to 
make use of them as the - iris of his vengeance.” 
(Comm. in loc.) 
Ver. 16. That they might sihb that wherewithal aman 
sinneth, by the same also shall he be punished. In'God’s 
government of the world, instances are very frequent where 
the nature of the sin, and the punishment attending it, have 
very remarkably answered to each other. It would be al- 
most infinite to transcribe profane history upon this occa- 
sion; but it may not be unacceptable to exemplify the 
truth of this observation in general, from the principal facts 
of this nature recorded in Scripture, nor improper to illus- 
trate it from a survey of the plagues of Egypt in particu- 
lar. To begin with the first sin, which, it is melancholy to 
observe, was almost as carly as the very existence of man: 
Adam eats of the forbidden fruit of the earth, and the curse 
of the ground was the punishment to him and all his pos- 
terity. The overflowing of vice in the old world was mi- 
raculously punished with a deluge of waters ; and Sodom, 
that had burned so long with unnatural lust, was at length 
consumed by fire and brimstone. Nadab and Abihu, for 
putting strange fire in their censers, were instantly struck 
dead in the tabernacle, by fire from heaven. Samuel ob- 
served the like rule of justice and retaliation in the execu- 
tion of Agag, pronouncing, That as his sword had made 
women childless,.so should his mother be childless among 
women. The adultery and homicide of David, was re- 
venged by the incests and murders of his children; and, 
because he gloried in the number of his people, he was pu- 
nished with the loss of seventy thousand of them by pesti- 
lence. And the barbarons Adoni-bezek, who had cruelly 
dismembered so many captive princes, met himself at last 
with a suitable requital, and was treated in the same man- 
ner. Hezckiah’s vanity, in shewing his riches and trea- 
sures to the ambassadors of the king of Babylon, was re- 
quited with the threat, that all that he had thus proudly 
shewn, should one day be carried away into Babylon. The 
like return was made to Saul, Goliath, Ahab, Jezebel, and 
Jehoiakim. (See also Ezek. xxxv. 15. Isa. xxxiii. ]. 
Joel iii. 6—8.) - But this retribution, called avrirerov%oc, 
or the punishing like with lke, will be best and most appo- 
sitely exemplified in the history of the Egyptians in parti- 
cular, where the connexion between the crime and the pu- 
nishment, is visibly distinguishable in every one of the 
plagues. 1. God turmed the river into blood, and thereby 
rendered its water not only useless, but unwholesome, to 
punish the death of the Hebrew infants thrown into it. 
2. The disagreeable croaking of frogs throughout the land 
of Egypt, represents either the cries of the children, or the 
shricks of the oppressed Israelites. 3. The nastiness of 
lice was not only designed to ‘chastise the cffeminacy and 
luxury of the Egyptians, but, according to the Jews, was 
intended to punish them for employing the Israelites in 
dirt and filth. 4. The stings of the venomous flies revenged 
their oppression by cruel and painful tasks. 5. God de- 
stroyed their cattle by a murrain, because they had de- 
prived the Israelites of their cattle, and had used them like 
beasts of burden. Or, we may suppose this plague to be 
inflicted for their worship of beasts. 
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‘stroyed all their first-born in one moment. 


6. ‘The biles on the’ 
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Egyptians themselves, from head to foot, represented the 
marks of cruelty upon the flesh of the Israclites by theit 
blows and scourges. 7. God revenged their reproaches, 
insults, and ‘menacing ,language, by lightnings, strange 
hail, and dinnid dred Which the Hebrew and the LXX. style 
the ‘voices of God, and the Chaldee paraphrase very ex- 
pressly,- Tonitrua Maledictionis. 8. As they robbed and 
deprived the Israelites of their wages, the locusts in return 
ate up all the fruit of their ground. 9. The Egyptians 
kept the Israelites close prisoners, and God confined them 
as remarkably by that thick darkness which would not 
permit them to‘stir. 10. They evil-entreated God’s first- 
horn, his chosen people, for a long time; and God de- 
In the Jewish 
writings there are many examples, in which the vengearice 
of God has discovered itself ina manner and way adapted 
and suited to the very crimes. (See particularly, 2 Macc. 
ix. 5, 6. and iv. 24. 32.) Nor is the connexion less visible 
in the history of the church, and its persecutors. 

Ver.17. For thy Almighty hand that made the world of 
matter without form. | The author scems to intimate by this 
expression, that God ercated the world out of pre-existent 
matter; and. possibly he may speak this according to the 
opinion of the Platonists, who held not any temporal crea- 
tion of the world, in the strict and proper sense of that 
word, but the production of its form only from formless 
hyle, which they called dxoopfav, or shapelessness. Plato, 
speaking of the Almighty Snuovpydc, says, ee ray adrd 
hyayev &x the draklac’ (In Timo.) But Chalcidius, in his 
commentaries upon this piece, after a great deal of learned 


pains taken to search out the true meaning of Plato, con- 


cerning the origin of hyle, thinks him to mean, not only 
the bringing of matter into form, but the original produc- 
tion of matter itself. (Chalcid. in Tim. p. 377.) Allowing, 


' therefore, Plato to assert a pre-existence of rude matter 


before the formation of the world, yet he may be under- 
stood in the same sense that we believe a chaos to have 
gone before the bringing the world into the order it is now 
in. Our author, therefore, though in this sentiment he 
should transcribe Plato, may, and probably does, mean, 
that God at first created all matter out of nothing, which, in 
the beginning, was tohu ve bohu, i.e. without form and 
void, as our version has it; but in the Hexaémeron, God 
gave every thing its form, and ranged and placed them in 
the order we now see them. And this, the writer to the He- 
brews seems to mean, when he says, That the worlds were 
made br y the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
made, éx py pawvoptvwv, (Heb. xi. 3.) or rather, 2 ovk dvrwv, 
as the writer of the second book of Maccabees more fully 
expresses it, vil. 28. For this, as it conveys a higher 
idea of God’s omnipotence, so is it likewise more agree- 
able to the scope of the argument; for the reasoning in the 
following verses, we may observe, proceeds a majori ad 
minus, that if God could create the world out of nothing, 
and stamp beanty upon the rude chaos, he might, with much 
more ease, make any. part of the ‘creation fulfil his vindic- 
tive will, or even create new instruments of his wrath on 


purpose. 


Wanted not means to send among them a multitude of 
bears or fierce lions.] “ God did not punish the obstinacy 
of the Egyptians‘all at once, but by degrees and intervals, 
that he might evidence his mercy, evenin the pouring forth 
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of his wrath and fury, and the desire he hath, that lesser 
chastisements might prevent greater, and exterminating 
judgments. It was as casy for God to have sent at first 
lions to have destroyed them utterly, as to send the flics 
and frogs by way of a timcly warning ; but he restrains the 
course of his wrath, and contents himself at first to inflict 
a lighter punishment, to the cnd that men, being affrighted 
with those timely and more favourable strokes, may judge 
how intolerable it will be to bear the extremity of his wrath, 
and to drink the dregs of the cup of his fury. But when 
he meets with hearts altogether hardened, he makes thein 
pass through all the degrees of his anger; he is forced by 
thcir impeniteuce to proceed to extremity, and to be as firm 
in his justice, as they are in their obstinacy.” (Royau- 
mont’s Hist. Bib.) Philo, who often imitates our author, 
has likewise some useful reflections upon this place: towe 
rie émilynrhoee Sia tt Toig ovTwe adavict Kal HuEeAnpévorc Gworc 
éTLWPEITO THY KWPAY, TapElc GpKTouc Kai Aéovrac’ K. T. A. 1, €. 
“* Perhaps some may inquire, why God punished Egypt with 
so small and despicable animals, passing by bears and lions? 
The answer is, 1. That God designed to correct the mha- 
bitants of that place, rather than quite destroy them; for 
if he had intended the latter, he never would have made 
use of such small and scemingly-insignificant creatures, as 
his instruments, but rather famine, or the pestilence, which 
are scourges from heaven, and carry a sweeping dcsola- 
tion along with them. 2. The different manner of God’s 
proccdure from that of his creatures, is hence discernible ; 
for when men go to war to revenge an injury, they form the 
strongest alliances, and such as are able to assist them 
with the most powerful succours, and to strengthen their 
weakness most effectually: but God, who is the supreme 
power, and all-sufficient for his own great purposes, if at 
any time he makes use of instruments of vengeance, does 
not choose the greatest, or the strongest, being indifferent 
as to the natural powers of the creatures; but he gives to 
small, and otherwise feeble things, a superior and uncon- 
trollable force, and by them more surprisingly punishes 
the wicked. Tor what is more despicable than lice? And 
yet such was their avenging power, as to subdue the 
Egyptians, and even extort a confession from the magi- 
cians themselves, that this was the finger of God.” (Phil. 
de Mose, vol. ii. edit. Mangey.) 

Ver. 18. Or unknown wild beasts full of rage, newly 
created.| This may cither mean beasts of an uncommon 
kind; and of a fierceness hitherto unobserved, or beasts 
that have unusual venom, or in a greater degrec; for so 
Supdc is often used; (see xvi. 5.) and thus Calmet under- 
stands it, des bétes d'une espece tnconnue, pleine dune fu- 
reur toute extraordinaire, ou d’un venin nouveau. (Com. 
in loc.) The Vulgate renders, novi generis ira plenas ig- 
notas bestias, which may take in any or all the foregoing 
senscs. 

Breathing out either a fiery vapour, or filthy scents of 
scattered smoke, or shooting horrible sparkles out of their 
eyes.) Our version follows a copy which read Bpdpoue, 
filthy scents ; but Calmet thinks Bedpuov, which other copies 
retain, the true reading, and understands it of smoke, flung 
out with great force and much noise, like that which is 
thrown out from Mount Vesuvius, or that which the poets 
have feigned to issue from some fabulous animals, who are 
described by. them as throwing fire with aroaring noise out 
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of their mouth and nostrils: but should not the reading 
then be 4 Bpduw Akpwuevove xatvov, or with a mighty noise 
puffing out smoke? 'The description here of imaginary beasts 
formed for destruction, which is very poctical, is not un- 
like that fine one of the leviathan in the book of Job, with 
this difference only,—that those circumstances of terror 
which are here given to this or that particular species of 
beasts, are all united in him who can open the doors of his 
Jace, his teeth are terrible round about, by his neesings G 
light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning : out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
Sire leap out: out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a 
seething caldron: his breath kindleth coals, and a flame go- 
eth out of his mouth: in his neck lodgeth strength, and sor- 
row ts éurned into joy before him. Where the rendering of 
the LX_X. is observable, and conveys a more lively idea of 
terror, fumrpooSev abrov mpotpéxe: amwAca, i. c. before him 
marches destruction. Behold, the hope of him is in vain; 
shali not one be cast down even at the sight of him? (xli.9. 
18—22.) Ovid’s description, which has been much ad- 
mired, comes far short of the inspired writer in the sub- 
limity of the sentiments :— 


** Ecce adamantcis vulcanum naribus efflant 
ALripedes tauri, tacteeque vaporibus herb 
Ardent” (Metam. lib. vii.) 


Ver. 20. Yea, without these might they have fallen down 
wth one blast, being persecuted of vengeance, and scattered 
abroad through the breath of thy power.) AtpnOévrec br 
mvetparoc dvvapuede cov’ i.e. By one pestilential blast of air, 
as it is generally understood; or it may be rendered in a 
higher sense, by the Spirit of thy power, or the powerful 
mvevpa, the Spirit of the Almighty. (See the note on v. 
23.) The sentiment, according to the common accepta- 
tion, is very grand and magnificent; that God could have 
created beasts on purpose for vengeance, whose very looks, 
even without their violence or poison, should have scat- 
tered death; and with more case could he have destroyed 
the Egyptians by a look, a word, a blast. And thus he de- 
stroyed the formidable army of the Assyrians: for when all 
things seemed desperate, and the enemies of Jcrusalem 
thought themsclves just masters of it, God sends his blast, 
and instantly a hundred fourscore and five thousand became 
dead corpses. (Isa. xxxvii. 7.36.) The Psalmist has finely 
expressed this, by the blasting of the breath af God's dis- 
pleasure ; (Psal. xviii. 15.) which includes at once what 
our author has expressed in both these sentences. Job, 
whom this writer seems often to imitate, expresses himself 
concerning the desolation of the wicked in like manner: 
They that plough iniquity, and sow wickedness, by the blast 
of God perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are they 
consumed, (iv. 8, 9.) By any of these means might the 
Egyptians have perished, being persecuted of vengeance, 
aud pursued by it, which the Vulgate understands, of the 
stings of their own consciences, ‘‘ persecutionem passi ab 
ipsis factis suis;” and so Coverdale renders, being. perse- 
cuted of their own works. But though God can use all or 
any of these extraordinary instruments of vengeance, yet 
his known and ordinary way of dealing is to fellow the im- 
partial rules of justice, and to proportion his punishments 
to the nature and quality of men’s crimes. 

But thou hast ordered all things in measure, and number, 
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and weight.) This aphorism is very just, when applied to 
the beauty and harmony of God’s natural works; but the 
context necessarily confines it to the government of the 
moral world, viz. that God’s wrath, in his dealings with 
the children of men, is neither rash nor hasty, inconsiderate 
nor excessive, fickle nor inconstant, groundless nor unjust, 
as that of his creatures too gencrally is; but he exercises 
his justice with the strictest impartiality, in measure, number, 
and weight, i.e. he considers the nature of the offence, and 
the heinousness of its aggravations, and proportions the 
duration and extent of his vengeance accordingly. And 
as he acts not through passion, resentment, or hatred, his 
chastisements are always just, suited to the greatness of 
nien’s faults, and the demerit of sinners. It was not there- 
fore without good rcason that the heathens have painted 
Jupiter with a pair of scales, in which he weighs and de- 
termines men’s respective destinies: 


“ Jupiter ipse duas equato examine lances 
Sustinet, et fata imponit diversa duorum,” &c. 
(En. xii.) 


Ver. 22. For the whole world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance.] As God’s justice weighs all actions 
in an equal balance, so, with respect to his power, the 
whole world may be considered as the most minute and 
inconsiderable thing in it. The prophet ‘Isaiah has the 
very same comparison upon the like occasion, which the 
LX X. express almost in the same manner, we por7 Suyou, 
(xl. 15.) and it might as well have been expressed by the 
dust of the balance here, as our version has it in that place. 
For as the nothingness of the world, if 1 may be allowed 
the expression, is placed here in a contrast with God’s in- 
finite power, the most inconsiderable, the most impercep- 
tible atom is properer to be mentioned, than a little grain, 
or any, even the Icast sensible weight, as the margin 
has it. 

Ver. 23. But thou hast mercy upon all, for thou canst 
do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, because they 
should amend.] ’EXekig 82 mavrac ért mavra Sbvacar. "Ore 
should not be translated for, but because, the meaning being 
here, that almighty power is the cause or foundation of his 
unbounded clemency, as mercy is always the gencrous at- 
tendant upon real greatness. That this is the true sense, 
is plain from ver. 26. and xii. 16. This mercy God of- 
fers to all, and suspends for a time the execution of his 
vengeance, to give thcm time and room for repentance; 
and when they do repent, for so Calmet farther under- 
stands these words, as a tender fathcr, whose arms arc al- 


ways open to reccive the penitent and returning prodigal, 


he is ready to pardon all that truly turn to him. Itisa 
pious reficction of Messieurs du Port-Royal, ‘‘ Happy are 
those who rightly understand the infinite goodness of God, 
and improve the consideration of it to their great advan- 
tage; for they who know it, only so far as to abuse it, and 
lose sight of his justice; in the pleasing contemplation of 
his mercy, and thereby make it the occasion of sin; have 
great reason to fear, that his patience and forhcarancc, so 
often disregarded by them, will at length turn into rigour 
and severity, according to the account of the true Solo- 
mon, Prov. 1. 26, 27, &c.” 

Ver. 24. For never wouldest thou have made any thing, if 
thou hadst hated it.| God did-not make the world, or any. 
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thing in it, for the mere exercise of his power, much less 
for the sport of his’ tyranny; but his goodness was the 
cause of the production of all things. God is an all-suili- 
cient being, perfectly blessed in himself, nor was his es- 
sential felicity capable of any accession from the existence 


of any creature; it was therefore his free goodness only 


that moved him to create all things, that he might impart 
happiness to all his creatures. That notion therefore is 
certainly not only groundless, but cruel, which represents 
God from all eternity decreeing some men to endless and 
unspeakable torments, whom, according to this opinion, 
he must create with a formed design of making them un- 
happy, and falling, without any demerit, a sacrifice to his 
justice. This gloomy tenet of the supralapsarians, as it is 
called, is inconsistent with Scripture, which represents 
God. not only loving all his creatures, but emphatically as 
love itself. How much juster, and more worthy of the 
great Creator, is that sentiment of Pherecydes, sic fowra 
perarAjosa tov Ala pédAXovTa Onmovpyeiv? i.e. God trans- 


| formed himself into love when he made the world? 


Ver. 25. How could any thing have endured, if it had 
not been thy will?] The same tender affection which at first 
inclined God to create things as they are, and to com- 
municate his extensive goodness to the several orders of 
beings, moves him to preserve the things made by him, 
and to continue them in their original condition. For there 
is nothing which God has created, that is either so distant, 
so little, or so inconsidcrable, which God does not inspect 
and take care of, and, to speak in the language of a polite 
writer, which he does not essentially inhabit. And if the 
great Maker of all things should not be thus graciously 
disposed towards his creatures, if he should withdraw his 
overruling providence, there would not only be the great- 
est confusion, but an end of universal nature. Seneca as- 
signs the true reason of the world’s continuance, “ manent 
cuncta, non quia ztcrna sunt, sed quia defenduntur cura 
regentis:” (Epist. 58.) and the Psalmist, the causc of' its 
decay, When thou hidest thy face they are troubled, when 
thou takest away their breath they die, and are turned 
again to their dust. (Psal. civ. 29.) 

Or. been preserved if not called by thee.| i.e. How could 
any thing have continued, if thou didst not order it to 
continue? And thus the Syriac version understands it, 
(Juomodo conservaretur aliquid, nisi tu preciperes? And 
Calmet, Qui se pat conserver sans vétre ordre? (Com: 
in loc.) ‘To call, when applied to God, is the same as to 
create, ordain, command. And thus St. Paul uses the ex- 
pression, (Rom. iv. 17.) God, who quickeneth the deat, 
calleth those things which be not, as though they were; i. e: 
he equally commands the dead and the living. And tho 
Psalmist, (cxlvii. 4.) he calleth them all by their names; i.e: 
he commands them into his presence. 

Ver. 26. Thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Lortl, 
thou lover of souls.] Pirdspvyoc, or lover of souls, is the 
highest character that can be given of God. To call him 
ptAcBoatocg or PAéAAnv, a lover of Jews or Greeks, is in com- 
parison a low and scanty denomination, as it expresses his 
care for only a part of the species. (See Barrow’s Works, 
tom. ii. p. 208.). Nay, even gAdvSpwroe itself, which is 
the most complex term, and takes in the genus of mankind, 
is not so amiable and perfect as g:Addvyoc, which includes 
his love and tenderness for the more valuable part of our 
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nature. It is pretty observable, that God is no where in 
Scripture called g:AdyyeAoc, though even this character, if 
it was predicated of God, would not, with respect to us at 
least, be so adorable. Butas God is said here to spare all, 
and to be a lover of souls, without distinction, perhaps our 
author may allude to that command of God to Moses, 
Exod. xxx. 12—15. that when they took the sum or 
number of the people, every man so numbered, from twenty 
years old and upwards, should pay half a shekel to the 
sanctuary, as a ransom for his soul to God, under the 
penalty of a plague to ensue the neglect of such a pay- 
ment; which was a most easy and favourable capitation, 
inasmuch as, when their lives were the forfeit of their sins 
to God, God in mercy thus accepted a small ransom for 
them; and he accepted an equal ransom for the lives of 
the lowest as well as the highest among them, as they were 
all of equal value in his sight, who careth for all alike. 


CHAP. XII. 


ARGUMENT. 4 
The author mentions fresh instances of favour bestowed 
by God upon. the Israclites, particularly in bringing 
them to, and settling them in, the land of Canaan, from 
whence he drove out the’old inhabitants for their barba- 
rous and inhuman rites of sacrificing their children, and 
feasting upon blood, &c. by which the holy land was 
defiled. But unworthy as the Canaanites were of mercy, 
God did not exterminate them at once, but his conduct 
towards them was very gracious. And from God’s slow- 
ness to take vengeance even of these, he proceeds (ver. 
19.) to deduce this useful and comfortable lesson, viz. 
that the intention of God’s forbearance is to invite sin- 
ners to repentance, who are from hence encouraged to 
hope, that they shall be accepted through the sincerity 
of it; but such as slight his gentle corrections, and dis- 
regard his kind notices, shall at length experience a 
judgment worthy of God. 


Ver. 1. FF OR thine incorruptible Spirit is in alt things.} 
This verse seems necessarily connected with the last of the 
foregoing chapter, though in all the editions it is separate 
and distinct from it. It contains the reason why God is 
d:Aduxoc, or a lover of souls, viz. because his Spirit dwell- 
eth with or in every man, oriy ?v race even with the wicked, 
till they, through their own fault, force it to depart. (Sce 
note oni. 5.) This is manifestly the sense of the Syriac 
translation, which is more explicit than the rest of the ver- 
sions, beginning this chapter, Amator es animarum, quia 
Spiritus tuus bonus habitat in omnibus. And this it does 
without any prejudice to its own perfection, for the Spirit 
contracts no defilement by its inhabitation for a time in a 
wicked breast; its purity, like that of the sun, remains un- 
sullied, though it shines upon filth and dirt. The Vulgate 
is particular in reading this place with an epiphonema, or 
note of admiration, at the goodness of God, “O quam bo- 
nus et suavis est, Domine, Spiritus tuus in omnibus!” O 
how benign and full of sweetness is thy Spirit, O Lord, to- 
wards all men, or in all its proceedings! which pious re- 
flection may refer cither to God’s dealing with the Egyp- 
tians in the former chapter, or with the Canaanites men- 
tioned in this, or respect his forbearance towards sinners 
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in general. Grotius uaderstands by Spirit here, the soul 
of man, that it is incorruptible and immortal, and an image 
of the Divine eternity, and refers to ii. 23. which is not so 
agrecable to the sense of tho context. 

Ver. 2. Therefore chastenest thou them by little and little 
that offend.) God does not proceed with haste and eager- 
ness to punish his enemies, as if he was jealous or afraid 
that they would escape from him, nor does he pour on 
them all his wrath at once, or on a sudden, as if he could 
not command his temper or resentment: he punishes not 
usually with such excess and rigour, as if he purposely 
sought the destruction and utter extinction of his enemies, 
but, aiming at the amendment, welfare, and happiness, of 
those he corrects, he chastises rather as a master, a father, 
a God. St. Ambrose finely observes, ‘that what is here 
mentioned of God’s lenity in punishing by little and little, is 
an excellent maxim for the conduct of life, for that we onght 
equally to avoid the two contrary extremes, and to observe 
a medium between a faulty complaisance, or tenderness, 
that pardons every thing, and a rigid severity, that excuses 
nothing, which makes no favourable allowance for human 
frailty, and is not at all softened by any mitigating and al- 
leviating circumstances.” 

Ver. 3. For it was thy will to destroy by the hands of our 
fathers both those old inhabitants of thy holy land.) The 
Israelites were raised by God on purpose to be a scourge 
upon every shocking vice and flagrant villany of the na- 
tions around them. This people, eminently distinguished 
by the Divine favour and protection, God made choice of to 
chastise the enormities of the Canaanites, Amorites, &c. 
who were every ways profligate and utterly abandoned; ‘as 
appears by the context, to drive them out of the holy land 
by their hands, and to retort in a particular manner their 
cruelties upon their own heads. As God had purposed 
utterly to destroy the nations of Canaan, so he did not dis- 
pose any of them to accept of peace from the Israelites, 
in order to their preservation ; it was of the Lord (as the 
sacred text expresses it) to harden their hearts, that they. 
should come against Israel in battle, that he mht destroy 
them ntterly,'and that they might have no favour, but be de- 
stroyed as the Lord commanded, Josh. xi. 20. where the 
exaggeration of the expression is very observable, and is 
intended to denote the certainty and violence of their de- 
struction. (See also Deut. vii. 1,2.) - 

Thy holy land.| The Almighty at first represented him- 
self to the Jews as a gentilitial God—the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; afterward, as a local Deity, who had 
preferred Judea to all other countries, and chosen it for his 
peculiar residence, on which account it is generally charac- 
terized in the sacred writings by the name of his land, 
(Levit. xxv. 23. Deut. xi. 12: Psal. x. 16. Isa. xiv. 25.) 
and here by this writer more fully, his holy land. It was 
called the holy land, xar’ 22oxiv, either because it was pro- 
mised to the patriarchs, and was the habitation of them 


‘and the prophets; or because God’s chosen people dwelt 


there; or, lastly, because the true worship of God, under 
the old testament, chiefly flourished: there. Upon ac- 


e 


count of the singular temperature of the air, the wholesome- | 


ness of the climate, the fruitfulness of the soil, and the very 
great plenty of all kinds of things, it is said in Scripture to 
flow with milk and honey, and Ezek. xx. 6. to be the glory 
of all lands, and frequently, upon account of the great 
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blessings with which it abounded, it is made a type of 
heaven, from’ thence called the heavenly Canaan. No 
wonder therefore that God should promise this good Jand 
to Abraham and his seed for an inheritance, and that he 
shonld at length give it to the. most worthy colony of Ins 
children. See ver. 7. and Adrichomius’s Pref. to ‘Theatr. 
Terre: Sanctse, where he says, that it was anciently called 
the land of promise, and by the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Josephus, the land of Canaan, from Canaan the 
son of Ham, who lived there with his children. By Pto- 
lemy, and the ancient geographers, it is styled Palestine, 
but the most common name is the holy land ; and yet this 
does not occur in Scripture, nor any where in the Apocry- 
phal writings, but here and 2 Macc. i. 7. 

Ver. 4. Whom thou hatedst for doing most odious works 
of witchcrafts.] Canaan, from whom the Canaanites were 


descended, was the son of Ham, or Cham, and from him’ 


the learned derive the original of witchcraft and sorcery: he 
is thought by some to be the same with Zoroastres, the in- 
ventor of magic. ‘Cassian acquaints us from very ancient 
tradition, that Ham, before he entered into the ark with his 
father Noah, engraved upon stones and plates of metals, 
which the waters of the deluge could nof spoil, his art of 
magic aud sorcery, that it might more effectually be pre- 
served, whichmemorials he found when the deluge was over; 
and, communicating them to his children, propagated that 
art and wicked superstition among his posterity. (Cassian. 
Collat.viii.cap.21.) He adds also, that, besides the elements, 
thé inhabitants of Canaan worshipped a multitude of devils 
that presided over their reActac avociove, or wicked rites. 
Ver. 5. And also those merciless murderers of children.] 
What is mentioned in this and the following verse about 
the inhuman murder of children, most undoubtedly relates 
to the sacrificing of them to Moloch. Thus Selden, whose 
authority is beyond all commentators, speaking of the rites 
of Moloch, de Diis Syris, Syntag. i. cap. 6. says, ““ Hec 
sunt sacra, quz Sapientiz voluminis autor vocat rexvoddvove 
rererac, (cap. 14. com. 23. ef cap. 12. com. 5, 6.) The 
sacrifices that were offered to Moloch were of seven sorts, 
six of them were the same as some of the Jewish sacrifices 
instituted by Moses ; the seventh was the sacrifice of a son; 
and he that sacrificed this kissed the idol, which had the 
face of a calf, and to this the prophet Hosea is thought to 
allude, xiii. 2. The manner of offering the children to Mo- 
loch was this: The image was heated by fire put under it, 
till it was red hot, and shone again, and then the priests took 
the victim or child, and placed it in the burning arms of 
Moloch, which were extended on purpose; and that the 
parent or relations might not hear the shricks of the child, 
they danced before the image to the sound of drums, from 
whence the place was called Tophet. (See Fagius in Levit. 
xviil. 21. Selden de Diis Syris, Syntag. i. cap. 6. and note 
on xiv. 23.) ‘That parents did sacrifice their own children, 
is evident from many instances even among the Greeks and 
Romans; and innumerable testimonics might be produced 
of it from profane writers, whether founded upon the mis- 
taken instance of Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, I 
shall not determine. (Sce Philo de Abrah. Macrob. Sa- 
turn. Ovid. Fast. Sharrock de dvOowovoia, p.496,7.) And 
that the worshippers of Moloch, among whom may be 
reckoned the Canaanites and Phoenicians, whom Grotius 
supposes to be the same, (in Deut. xviii.) Amorites, Moab- 
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ites, Carthaginians, Cretans, Ammonites, Syrians, too many 
and sad instances.of human degeneracy! did consent to 
have their children sacrificed to this monster of cruelty 
in particular, appears from many passages of Scripture. 
(Levit. xviii. 21. 2 Kings iii. 27. xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 3L. xix. 
4,5.) .To instance in the Syrians only, we read expressly, 
(2 Kings xvii. 31.) that the Sepharvites burnt their children - 
in honour of Adrammelech and Anammelech, which are 


‘said to be the gods of Sepharvaim, but, in reality, were no 


other than different names for Moloch, as the learned agree. 
(See. Selden in loc. citat.) And the Psalmist observes, 
(Psal. cvi. 35.) that the Israelites, being mingled with these 
heathen, learned their works, insomuch that they likewise 
offered their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed 
innocent blood, even the blood of their sons and their daugh- 
ters, whom they offered unto the idols of Canaan, and the 
land was defiled with blood: iv roic aipact, LX X. in san- 
guintbus, Vulg. both in the plural number, to express the 
great effusion of it. Plutarch, Mept Seowsamoviac, mentions 
what is still more shocking, that the parents even stood by 
when their children were offered upon such execrable oc- 
casions. But, that the parents themselves shonld be the 
very executioners, should kill with their own hands their 
own issue, innocent, harmless souls, destitute to be sure of 
help when their own parents were their betrayers and mur- 
derers, which our author mentions in the following verse, 
exceeds all instances of cruelty, as it does indeed almost 
all bounds of faith. 

And devourers of man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood. | 
Though onc may easily guess at the author’s meaning, yet 
this passage is very perplexed in the original; and, amidst 
the multitude of various readings, it is difficult to find the 
true onc. The Roman edition reads, srAayyvoddywy av- 
Qowrlvwv sapxwv Sotvav, cat aiuatoc. The Complutensian, 
ordayxvopayouc avOowrivwy capxiwry, kal Solvav aiparoc. Ald. 
edit. with Vatablus, Sofvay atuarog i pvoov. Our version 
manifestly follows the second reading, which seems coun- 
tenanced by all the versions, which render in like manner. 
If we may suppose juofjaace to be here understood, or to be 
brought forward from the preceding verse, it will, perhaps, 
help the difficulty, and give some light and clearness to this 
intricate passage; t.e, Thou hatedst both those old inhabit- 
ants of thy holy land, as beng guilty of wttchcrafts and 
abominable rites, and also the eaters of the bowels of men, 


 comestores viscerum hominum, as the Vulgate has it, or 


the devourers of human flesh, and their feasts of blood, &c. 
for so dvOowrivwy sapxov, I think, may be better rendered, 
as including the flesh of children, rather than man’s flesh, as 
our version has it; for itseems to be this author’s opinion, 
that they did cat the flesh of the children that were sacri- 
ficed; and from thence they may be here ‘called ozXAayyvo- 
gayo. Calmet differs from this writer, and says, ‘‘ That 
though there arc too many instances of their sacrificing both 
men and children to Saturn, or Baal (which are names 
likewise of Moloch), yet it is not sufficiently clear, either 
from Scripture or profanc history, that they ate the entrails 
of the unhappy victims.” (Comment. in loc.) We mcet 
with orAayxviopoc, indeed, 2 Macc.vi. 7. and rapdvopoc 
omAayxvionoc, ver. 21. in the description of the feasts of 
Bacchus. But the entrails of beasts seem there only meant. 

Feasts of blood.| ‘The eating of blood was practised 
among the heathens in their sacrifices, treaties, feasts, ma- 
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gical rites, and as a ceremony of initiation into their mys- 
teries, and the worship of their demons. This the Psalmist 
alludes to, Psal.-xvi. 5. which Aquila translates orovddc 
airwy ¢& aiuarwy* and in this sense Spencer understands the 
place. (De Leg. Hebreor. vol. i. p. 30.) Maimonides 
observes of the heathens, that though they looked upon the 
eating of blood as an instance of impurity and unclean- 
hess, yet it was practised by them, through a fond conceit 
that it was the food of their demons, and that, by eating of 
it, they should ingratiate and recommend themselves to 
them, and have a freer communication with them, and 
larger discoveries of future events made to them. Lu- 
cian’s account, in his tract De Saecrificiis, of the revels 
of the demons at their feasts of blood, however witty or 
pleasant it may have been represented, yet, instead of in- 
spiring us with any agreeable sentiments, cannot but ap- 
pear shocking to all who have any bowels left, and are not 
themselves divested of the tenderness of human nature, 
which, far from being entertained with such unnatural re- 
past, startles and shudders, as it were by sympathy, at the 
sad relation. 

Ver. 6. With their priests out of the midst of their idola- 
trous crue (leg. crew).} There are, I think, as many read- 
ings of this place in the original, as there are editions, 
which have either no sense at all, or a meaning widely 
different. The Vatican edition reads, ix pécov pvoradelac 
gov, which seems a manifest corruption; for what does 
pvotaSeia Mean, or in what other author does it occur? 
The Complut. ik péoov ptara¢g Selac cov, which is no less 
unintelligible. The Vulgate, rendering @ medio sacramento 
tuo, scems to have followed a copy which read pvornoiov 
cov. But this reading of the passage is absurd; for how 
can the Canaanites, which knew not the true God, be said 
to feast upon blood in the midst of his mysteries, or in- 
deed to act contrary to them, which they knew nothing of? 
Vatablus reads, picrag Seasuov, and Grotius more fully, 
ik pvaod ptatacg Oeacuov. The Alexandrian MS. has & 
pécov piorag Stacov, joining the two words @efac cov in the 
second reading together, which seems in good measure to 
remove the difficulty; but I think the whole would be more 
correct and better connected, if the reading was, é péoov 
puvotac re OQdoov, which Ald. edit. retains; i.e. And also 
those priests of Moloch whom thou principally hatedst, and 
directedst thy vengeance against, and didst determine ix 
pécou amoAfoa, to take out of the way; or rather (because 
‘tx pécov May be thought at too great a distance from its 
adjunct azoAfca), Thou wast determined to destroy those 
priests particularly amidst all the crew of idolaters, which 
is the sense of our version, é péoov Siacov, ex medio Tripu- 
diantium-choro vel ceetu ; for so Qiacoce is understood by the 
Iexicographers: and next to these, the inhuman parents, 
who either themselves killed their own children, or gave 
them willingly to be sacrificed. Priests may relate indif- 
ferently either to those of Moloch, or those of the old in- 
habitants of the holy land; but avdévrac yoveic relate only 
to the worshippers of Moloch. The version then of this 
and the three foregoing verses (plainer in construction, and 
more agrecable to the Greek, without the transposition 
that is made in our translation) lics thus: Tor thou, hating 
both those old inhabitants of thy holy land for their odious 
works of witchcrafts, &e. and also (hating) those :nerciless 
murderers of children, and devourtrs of human flesh, and 
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their feasts of blood, didst determine to destroy, by the 
hands of our fathers, the priests from amidst thetr idolatrous 
congregations, and the parents that were guilty of destroy- 
ing helpless souls, viz. their children. If it be asked, why 
any distinction is made between the old inhabitants dealing 
in witchcrafts, and the worshippers of Moloch, which our 
version retains, the reason probably is, because Moloch 
was an idol originally of the Ammonites, and the rites of 
sacrificing children were likewise Ammonitish, and came 
only by degrees into Canaan. (Sce Selden de Diis Syris 
Syntag.i. cap. 6.) Or if it should be farther inquired, 
How did God destroy the worshippers of Moloch, that his 
holy land might receive a worthy colony of children? 1 an- 
swer, in the vengeance taken on account of Baal-Peor, 
when all the Midianites were utterly destroyed, the priests 
éx péoov Staoov, from Balaam down to the meanest, and 
also all the women, (Numb. xxxi.) which must include 
avdévrac yovere. In confirmation of this opinion, sce Light- 
foot, vol. i. p. 783. who understands the matter of Baal- 
Peor, to be the sacrificing of their children to Moloch; 
answerable to which, he interprets Psal. evi. 28. They ate 
the sacrifices of the dead. And this being the first idolatry 
they fell into after their coming out of the wilderness, and 
just before their getting possession of the holy land, he 
tells us, that St.. Stephen upbraided them with it in the 
words of the prophet, that after their neglects of sacrificing 
to God forty years in the wilderness, they yet could pre- 
sently take up the tabernacle of Moloch. In confirmation 
of this opinion, sce Sclden, also, de Diis Syris, who says, 
that all the Baals (however distinguished) of Syma, of 
which Baal-Peor is the first mentioned, were only. other 
naines for Moloch. (See also Jer. xix. 5.) And to con- 
firm what Lightfoot and Selden say, we may add the au- 
thority of J. Jer. Vossius, who contends learnedly for the 
same opinion about Moloch and Baal. (‘Theol. Gentil. vol. 
vi. p. 123, 124. 720. edit, fol.) Thus we have a ready solu- 
tion of the history to which this passage refers, and thus 
may it be interpreted consistently with little or no altera- 
tion in the Greek. To what I before mentioned about the 
manner of these unnatural and inhuman sacrifices, (see 
note on ver. 5.) we may add, that at first they made the 
children only to pass between two great fires lighted before 
Moloch, as a sort of imaginary purification; but after- 
ward, confounding the worship of this idol with that paid 
to Saturn, the worship of Moloch became equally barba- 
rous and bloody. Such as thought they had too many 
children, burnt them in honour of him, and consecrated 
them to their tutelar god, for the greater good of the fa- 
mily, as they supposed : and often, on important occasions, 
and in times of imminent danger, it was the eldest, the 
most beloved child, whom they devoted to Moloch. This 
abominable practice lasted long among the Canaanites in 
a place called anciently Gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom; 
it was also called ‘Tophet, for the reason given above. 

Ver. 8. Nevertheless, even those thou sparedst asmen, and 
didst send wasps, forerunners of thine host, to destroy them 
by little and little.] The meaning is not that God absolutely 
spared them; for this is not consistent either with the con- 
text or sacred history; the sense must be, that to theso 
as men, and his creatures, though the greatest sinners, 


God shewed some marks of tenderness, and did not treat 
Tho 
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Psalmist has a thought which very much resembles this, 
Psal. Ixxviii. 39,40. Many a time turned he his wrath away, 
and would not suffer his whole displeasure to arise; for he 
considered that they were but flesh, and that they were 
even a wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. By 
wasps, forerunners of God's host, we may understand, either 
that God, before the Israelites came into those parts, sent 
hornets, a sért of wasps of all others the most deadly and 
pernicious, which so infested the Canaanites, that many 
of them were forced to leave their country, or that, when 
the Israelites came to give them battle, these hornets made 
such assaults upon them, as facilitated the victory. Some 
rabbins say they flew in the eyes of the Canaanites, and 
made them so blind that they could not see to fight; and 
such as fled away they pursued, and killed in their lurk- 
ing-holes. Joshua confirms the sending of these hornets, 
xxiv. 12. which God had before threatened to send, 
Deut. vii. 20. and says in general (for we have no where 
in Scripture any more particular account of them), that the 
Amorites were not driven out by the sword and bow of the 
Israelites, but by the stings of these venomous creatures. 
Philo says of the Canaanites, that they were unworthy, 
many of them, to be conquered by men, éviove rv éyPpwy ava- 
Efovg; and therefore God sent troops of hornets to fight for 
his holy ones, and to destroy them by a most shameful over- 
throw. (De Przmiis et Poenis.) To shew the probability 
of this, Bochart instances in whole people who have been 
forced by them to forsake their country. (Hierozoic. lib. 
iv. p. 2.) Herodotus, Appian, Strabo, and Calinet, con- 
firm the same. Many writers, it must be confessed, have 
understood the wasps or hornets mentioned here, and in 
the books of Moses and Joshua, metaphorically; St. Aus- 
tin in particular supposes their fear to have had the same 
effect upon them as being pursued by hornets. But, 1. The 
literal sense, which our author favours, is maintained by: 
Theodoret, Procopius, and Bochart, vol. iii. p. 538, 2. 
The fear which God threatened to send upon the enemies 
of his people; is mentioned as distinct from these hornets, 
Exod. xxiii. 27, 28. And, lastly, the Scriptnre speaks of 
them as real animals, Deut. vii. 20. Josh. xxiv. 12. 

‘Ver. 9. Not that thou wast unable—to destroy them at. 
once with cruel beasts, or with one rough word.| Of God’s 
extraordinary manner of punishing by wild beasts, there 
are very many examples in Holy Scripture. As, the Sa- 
maritans, that were slain by them because they feared not. 
the Lord; (2 Kings xvii. 25, 26.) the children that mocked 
the prophet Elisha; (2 Kings ii. 23, 24.) the disobedient. 
prophet, (1 Kings xiii. 24.) This was agreeable to what 
God threatened the wicked, Lev. xxvi. 22. That he would 
send wild beasts among them to rob them of their children, 
and destroy their cattle, fo make them few in number, and 
their highways desolate. (Sce also Isa. xv. 9. Jer. v.6. 
vill. 17. xv. 3. Ezek. xiv. 15. 21.) The instance . which. 
is next mentioned by this writer, viz. that God can destroy 
guilty nations by one harsh word, finely displays his 
power. David, in his book of Psalms, seems to have had. 
the same thought, that one word from the mouth ot God 
was sufficient to blast and confound his enemies. Sce 
particularly, Psal. Ixxxiii. 1. which some learned men 
have understood in this sense. Or if by a metaphor we 
explain this of thunder, which is often God’s voice of yen- 
geance, (see Psal. xviii. 13, 14. xIvi. 6.) the thought strikes 
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us more forcibly.. But if we suppose this to be meant of 
the Word of the Lord, or the Adyoc, personally, as Calmet 
seems to take it, (Com. in loc.) enraged and exasperated — 
at the proceedings of the wicked, and executing the Al- 
mighty’s orders upon them, as he is represented, xviii. 15, 
16. and often under the Old Testament, the idea rises still 
higher, is more magnificent and terrible. 

Ver. 10. But executing thy judgments upon them by little 
and httle.| Though the liistory of the wars against the Ca- 
naanites be briefly summed up in Scripture, yet they lasted 
along time; (Josh. xi. 18.) seven years, according to the 
opinion of many learned men: and such a length of time 
God was pleased the war should continue, partly in respect 
to the old inhabitants themselves, who, being chastened by 
little and little, had place of repentance given them, and 
also to exercise the faith and patience of his own people, 
and that the difficulty of the conquest might make them 
the more sensible of God’s power and goodness. To these 
may be added the following reasons, which are to be met 
with in Scripture: first, God did not drive out these nations 
hastily by the victorious hand of Joshua, that he might 
thereby prove Israel, whether they would keep the way of 
the Lord, to walk therein; for, if none of them had been 
left, there would have been no temptation to worship their 
gods. (Judg. ii. 22, 23.) Another reason for driving out 
these nations by little and little was, lest the land should 
become desolate and uncultivated; (Exod. xxiii. 29.) for 
the Israelites. were not yet numerous enough to people the 
whole country, had these nations been destroyed all at 
once. Anda third reason occurs in the same verse, that a 
great part being thus left without inhabitants, it would be 
possessed and overrun by wild heasts, which would have 
been very dangerous to the Israelites in the other neigh-. 
bouring parts where they were settled. 

Not being ignorant that they were a naughty generation, 
and that their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation 
would never be changed.| The expression here is not un- 
like that mentioned Gen. vi. 5. God saw that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of man’s heart was only evil conti- 
nually, and his dealing was in like manner; for though he. 
saw them unalterably bent upon wickedness, yet he al- 
lowed the men of the old world time for repentance, and the 
prevention of their ruin. And thus God knew that Pha- 
raoh would not let his people go, and that his mind would 
not be altered, (Exod. iii. 19.) and yet he tries him by dif-. 
ferent methods, he executes his judgments upon him by 
little and little, and gives all possible warnings to reclaim 
him. He foretells the plagues, before he sends them; to 
admonish him; he performs signs and wonders before him, 
to soften him; he inflicts worse and worse judgments upon 
him to affrighten him, but all withont effect; for it appears 
that Pharaoh six times hardened his own heart, before 
God hardened it once. But it may be asked, -to what pur- 
pose God gave the Canaanites place for repentance, and 
visited them with admonitory chastisements, if he knew 
that their cogitations, or wicked intentions, would never 
be altered? ‘To this I answer, that though God certainly 
foreknew that they would not make a riglit use of his for- 
bearance, yet his prescience no way determined their act- 
ing; still they were at liherty to have changed their cogi- 
tations or designs, and to have altered their vicious course 
of life; for there is a great difference between God’s fore-. 
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knowledge and his decrees; a distinction never to be for- 
gotten. God always knows when men are wickedly dis- 
posed, and their sinful habits become, as it were, natural to 
them; but he does not therefore decrce their sinning, nor 
take away all possibility of their conversion, nor does he 
unconditionally predetermine their punishment; for then 
all motives to repentance would indeed be useless and in- 
effectual, and their doom irreversible: his knowing there- 
fore that the Canaanites would never change their sinful 
inclinations, no more inferred any necessity of their sin- 
ning, than God’s knowing that Adam would fall, was the 
occasion of his fall. Nor were all the seed of Cham any. 
more nccessarily vessels of wrath, because of their innate 
and natural propensity to evil, than all the seed of Abra- 
ham were necessarily vessels of mercy. (Sce Jackson’s 
W orks, tom. iii. cap. 41.) 

Ver. 11. For it was a cursed seed from the beginning.] It 
has becn generally sapposed that Cham, or Ham, was the 
person whom Noah cursed for discovering bis nakedness; 
but there are stronger and better rcasons to induce us to 
think that Canaan was cursed rather than Ham. 1. It has 
been a received tradition, that Canaan first saw his grand- 
father’s nakedness, and made sport with it to his father. 2. 
Several expressions in Scripture seem to fix this upon Ca- 
naan; when Noah awoke, itis said he knew what his younger 
son had done unto hin, (Gen. ix. 24.) which could not be 
true of Ham, who was the middlemost; but Canaan may 
very well be called his younger or little son, nothing being 
more common than to call grandchildren sons; and Canaan 
was indeed the youngest of them. 3. The most correct edi- 
tions of the LXX. agree in pointing out Canaan parti- 
cularly; for they read émxaraparog Xavaav waic: which 
reading both St. Austin and St. Chrysostom follow. And 
indeed this particularity scems purposely inserted: to pre- 
vent any mistake with respect to his father. 4. That if Ca- 
naan himself is not meant, then by Canaan we must un- 
derstand his father Ham, which is a forced interpretation. 
5. This is probably the rcason why Ham is always men- 
tioned as the father of Canaan, as he resembled his father 
most, and was concerned with him in the same wicked 
crime. Lastly, If Ham was cursed, it would have affected 
his other children and their posterity; but it is-observable, 
that the curse affects Canaan only. 

Neither didst thou for fear of any man give. them pardon 

for those things wherein they sinned.]. The meaning is not, 
that God really pardoned them, as our version seems. to 
imply, for the Canaanites are mentioned all along as de- 
voted to destruction ; but God deferred their punishment, 
indulged them in a seeming security, and gave them aéeay, 
i.e. impunity for a time, which was rather a respite than a 
pardon. And thus the Syriac and Arabic interpreters un- 
derstand it, rendering the Greck word very justly by pro- 
rogatio. Calmet observes very beautifully, “ That God, 
whether he punishes or pardons, has no selfish or partial 
views, is not influenced by any motives of hatred, fear, or 
interest, which men are generally actuated by: he loves 
without excess, is jealous without uncasiness, repents 
without grief, is angry without disturbance, and punishes 
without resentment.” (Com. in loc.) Herein he has hap- 
pily transcribed St. Austin: “ Amas, nec astuas; zelas, et 
securus es; poenitet te, et non doles; irasceris, ct tran- 
quillus es.” . (Confess. lib. i. cap. 4.) 
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Ver. 12. Or who shall accuse thee for the nations. that 
perish, whom thou hast made ?] Tig & tyxaAkoe cot xara 2Ovwr 
dTodwAdrwy, & od trolycag. Our version: probably is faulty. 
here; the true rendering scems to be, Who. shall object to 
thee, or call thee to account for, the things which thou hast 
done to, or against, the nations which are destroyed? This 
is the sense of roueiv in the beginning of this verse, and in 
very many passages of Scripture. The Greck would be 
better pointed thus, rife 8 tyxaAloes ool, xara ZSvwy awoAwAb= 
Twy & ov erotnaac. 

Or who shall come to stand against thee, to be revenged 
for the unrighteous men?]”H ne tic xatdoracty cou 2deboerar 
Exdrxog Kara ddlkwy avSoérwv; Our translators scem to uns 
derstand xardoracic in a military sense, Who will come to a 
set, or ptiched, battle with thee, to avenge the cause of the 
wicked? Kafiornu somctimes is so used in good writers. 
But there is likewise another sense of this place: Who will 
appear before thee, to undertake the defence and vindication 
of the unrighteous ? for ixdtcoe signifies an advocate as well 
as an avenger. And thus Messieurs du Port-Royal render, 
Qui paroitra devant vous pour prendre la defense des hommes 
injustes? And so the Arabic version, Quis seconstituat apud 
te ad tntercessionem auxiliarem pro hominibus iniquis? But 
in either sense ixdcKxog kard adlkwy av0odmwv, as the present 
reading of the Greek is, seems not right. If we join xara 
and adixwy together, which.seem to have been separated 
through the fault of the transcribers, and make it xaradfcwv, 
i. e. judicio damnatorum, the harshness of the construction 
will be avoided, and a sense rather more agreeable to the 
context will take place: Who shall dare to stand. against 
thee in battle to revenge, or who shall appear before thee to 
undertake, the cause of those thou hast condemned to death? 
There is the like expostulation in the book of Job, (xxxvi. 
22, 23.) according to the LX X. version, which comprises 
the sentiments in this and the following verse: rfe yép 
tort kar’ avrov duvdotne; tle of tari 6 traZwv.avrov Ta Epya3 
Rj tle 6 simay, "Empagev aera 5 | 

Ver. 14. Neither shall king nor tyrant be able to set his 
face against thee.| The Vulgate, which.renders, Neque rex 
neque tyrannus tn conspectu tuo inquirent de his quos perdt- 
distt, and the ancient English versions, fall short of the 
spirit of the original ; the word dyrog2adyijoar is remarkably. 
strong and elegant; itis a vigorous compound word, which. 
singly contains all the particulars before enumerated ; (ver. 
12.) nor is our translation less to be admired for preserving 
the. beauty and boldness of the expression here, which 
Junius renders but imperfectly by oculum obfirmare, and 
the Arabic still more faintly, oculos attollere; both of 
which; by being too literal,.express not. sufliciently the 
force and spirit of the metaphor. (See Blackwall’s. Sac. 
Class. vol. i. p. 10.) i 

Ver. 15. Thinking tt not agreeable with thy power to 
condemn. him that hath not deserved to be punished.] If. dt- 
xaoc, in the beginning of. this. verse, be taken to signify. 
strictly just, the sense then is, that the infinite greatness of. 
God’s majesty cannot sway his most holy. will frem the ex- 
act observance of the rules of justice; that though he is 
almighty, he acts.as if injustice was out of his power, as 
being contrary to his will and the perfection of his nature, 
and therefore will never punish any of his creatures that 
do not deservo to.be punished, merely to display an act 
of powcr. This sentiment, that God will not punish thoso 
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that do not deserve to be. punished, seems to me to con- 
vey no very high idea of the Deity. For is it any.com- 
mendation of the God of Israel not to do a flagrant act of 
injustice? or would this be an excellency to be boasted 
of even in a heathen Jupiter? How much properer, and 
more agreeable to the nature ofthe God of the Old Tes- 
tament, to say of him, that the greatness of his majesty 
does not prompt him to cruelty, to sudden aud immediate 
revenge, or to exceed in the degree of punishment; but, 
all-powerful as he is, that he is forbearing and merciful, 
even to such as do indeed deserve to be punished, either 
passing by their transgressions, or punishing them less than 
they deserved. And inthis sense of good, benign, merci- 
ful, T rather am inclined to understand Sixatoc, which is a 
known signification of the word, and will furnish a sub- 
limer and more agreeable sense. From hence then I am 
induced to offer another explanation of this passage, and 
to attempt a small alteration in the reading of the Greek, 
which perhaps would be more perfect, if, instead of avrév 
rov pr dpeovra xoAacShvat, We read ‘avrov Tov piv dpeldovra, 
or (which I should still like better, if it may be allowed) 
avrov piv Tov OgelAovTa KoAagSivar KaTadiKdoat ahAdrprov a wyoo- 
ftevoc tie one Ovvapewc, illum quidem (or illum ipsum qui- 
dem) qui debet puniri, morte statim multare alienum putas 
a tua potestate—Thou thinkest thy power does not extend 
60 far asinstantly to condemn fo death him that deserves to 
be punished. For the whole scope of the chapter seems to 
be to display the mercy of God; but there is no mercy 
shewed, nor justice properly, in not punishing the inno- 
cent. Coverdale’s ‘version in this place is very faulty; 
Thou punishest even him that hath not deserved to be pu- 
nished ; which corrupt reading in some ancient copies, 
and particularly St. Jerome’s Bible, as it is called, mani- 
festly charging God with injustice, and reflecting in the 
strongest manner upon his goodness, the Vulgate has cor- 
rected to the sense of our version. 

Ver. 16. For thy power is the beginning of righteous- 
ness ; and because thou art the Lord of all, it maketh thee 
to be gracious unto all.| i.e. Thy power is the foundation 
or basis of justice and equity, which are inseparable from 
it. The power of men is frequently the source and motive 
of their injustice ; and tyrants oftenest shew their power 
by acts of cruelty and oppression, as if their maxim was 
that of the wicked ones, in ii. 11. Let our strength be 
the law of justice. But God displays his omnipotence 
most chiefly in shewing mercy and pity ; and though he 
spares many guilty nations in the universe, yet he is the 
same absolute sovereign of the world; as the power of a 
king is no less visible, and always more amiable in re- 
pricves and acts of mercy, than in the horrible pomp and 
bloodshed of executions: nay, according to what follows 
in the next words, he is therefore graciously disposed to- 
wards all, because he is Lord of all; and though he may 
exert his absolute power how and her he pleases, yet hc 
is the more favourable and indulgent to his creatures upon 
account of his dominion over them, and relation to them. 
We cannot have a finer or moré lively instance of this, 
than what we meet with in Jonah iy. 11. where God is in- 
troduced arguing with great tenderness in favour of Nine- 
veh, devoted to ruin and destruction: Shall not I spare Ni- 
neveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons? From the compassionate concern for the 
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united misery of so many of his creatures, which prevailed 
with him no less than their repentance at length to avert 
the impending evil, we see that Ged is love, and that love 
is his very essence as creator. 

Ver. 17. For when men will not believe that thou-art of 
a full power, thou shewest thy strength ; and among them 
that know tt, thou makest their boldness manifest.) laxiv yao 
évdeikvucat amtotobmevoc emt Suvapewc TeARdryrt, Kal iv Tote 
ddan 7d Spaaoc tEeAtyxee. The Arabic renders, Declaras 
robur tuum his, qui plenitudinem.potenti@ tue minime cre- 
dunt ; inter eos autem qui norunt illam, audactam eorum 
coarguis. Exactly as our version, the translators of which 
seem to have read @misroupiévorc, in the sense of dmarova, 
against use, and without authority. But I take the true 
and exact rendering of the Greek to be, When thou art 
suspected or questioned with respect to the plenitude of thy 
power, thou displayest.it, or givest them a specimen of it ; 
and as to such as know thy power (ceux qui connoissent 
vostre toute puissance, according to the comment of Mes- 
sicurs du Port-Royal), and yet act in defiance of it, thou 
convincest them of thy boldness. And thus Grotius and 
Junius understand dmicrobyevoc in this place, and the Vul- 
gate, which renders virtutem ostendis tu, qui non crederis 
esse in virtute consununatus—et horum qui te nesciunt, au- 
daciam traducis ; from a copy which read ovx eiddar. This 
latter clause of the Vulgate, though the least perfect, is 
followed by Coverdale’s version; and from this authority 
Dr. Grabe seems to have inserted ge in his edition, though 
it is not in the Alexandrian MS. nor in the other Greek 
copies, nor indeed necessarily wanted. 

Ver. 18. But thou, mastering thy power, judgest with 
equity, and orderest us with. great favour.] The sense of 
this place in our version is,~—that God, out of regard to 
mankind, waves and overrules his power for the more 
pleasing work of mercy; and though the frequent instances 
of his goodness and loving-kindness are nsually requited 
on man’s part with bascness and ingratitude, yet does not 
the greatness of his majesty urge him to sudden revenge, 
nor the sense of his injured prerogative prompt him to 
an immediate resentment. Accordingly, punishments are 
called by the prophet his strange work, Isa. xxviii. 21. 
i.e. they are what God is not inclined to inflict, they are 
disagreeable to the benignity of his nature, and such acts as 
men’s sins constrain him, as it were, to exercise. The fol- 
lowing reflection of the very learned Dr. Jackson, upon this 
passage of our author, is so judicious, that it needs no other 
light. ‘* To derogate from God's power is dangerous, and 
to compare the prerogatives of the most absolute princes 
with his is more odious; yet this comparison may safely 
be made, that God doth not more infinitely exceed the most 
impotent wretch on earth, in power and greatness, than he 
doth the greatest monarch the world hath, or ever had, in 
mercy, justice, and loving-kindness Nor is his will the 
rule of goodness, because the designs thereof aro backed 
by infinite power; but because his holiness doth so rule 
his power, and moderate his will, that the one cannot en- 
join, or the other cxact, any thing but what is most con- 
sonant to the strictest rules of equity——Bad therefore 
was the doctrine, and worse the application or use which 
Anaxarchus would have gathered from that hieroglyphical 
device of antiquity, wherein Justice was painted as Ju- 
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preted it to Alexander, that the decrees of great monarchs 
are always to be reputed oracles of justice, and that 
their practices are never unjust; nor that omnipotent so- 
vereignty alone would justify the equity of all his decrees, 
who was subject to rage and passion; but that Justice was 
always ready to mitigate and temper his wrath with equity. 
The trueJchovah, as he needs no sweet tongue to moderate 
his anger, so hath he need of no snch sophistry to justify. 
the equity of his decrees.” (Tom. ii. p. 66.) I shall only 
add, that seordZwyv ioydoc, in the original, which our trans- 
Jators and those of the Geneva Bible render mastering thy 
power, hath been considered by others as a title only, the 
same as Lord of might, or Lord of power, as Coverdale 
and all the other ancient versions understand it; and Cal- 
met renders in like manner, O Dominatcur Souverain. St. 
Austin’s sense is the most elevated, Dominus virtutum, as 
if it was the same with Lord of hosts, or Kiptoc SaSanl; 
or perhaps he may mean Dominus omnipotentissimus, as he 
elsewhere expresses himself, (Confess. Jib. i. cap. 4.) a su- 
perlative which seems to carry its own confutation with it; 
but should rather be ascribed to his zeal than inaccuracy, 
as if he could never carry his thoughts or expressions high 
cnough in describing the infinity of God’s attributes. 

For thou. mayest use power when thou wilt.] This ex- 
pression falls vastly short of the sense and majesty of all 
the other versions. The reading of Fulgentius here, who 
almost transcribes the Vulgate, is infinitely more magnifi- 
cent; and worthy of God, “ Subest cnim tibi, cum voles, 
posse,” t:e. Thou only willest a thing, and it is done. Nor 
is the Syriac much inferior, Si velis, presto est potentia. 
The expression is not much unlike that of the Psalmist, 
Whatsoever the Lord pleaseth, that does he in heaven and 
in earth, in the sea and in all deep places. (Psal. cxxxv.6.) 
Where the true reading, as well as the more sublime, is, 
Whatsoever the Lord wills, that he does, révra S0a 70AnoEv 
6 Kiptoc, éxolnoev, LX X. This instantancousness of the 
effect upon the act of his will, is finely expressed by St. 
Matthew, Sw, xafaptoOnr, I will, be thou clean, (viii. 3.) 
Nor are the words of our author in the original without 
their beanty, mdaotori cot, Grav Sédne, 76 dtvacba. We have 
the very same thought, and even expression, Constit. 
Apost. lib. vil. cap. 35. ob yap && 6 xonordg év ebepycatatc, 
Kai piddwooe év oiktippotc, 6 udvoc Tavtoxpatwp" bre yap Vé- 
Aste, Tagcorl cor To dbvacBar x.7.. Calmet seems to un- 
derstand the passage in the sense of our version, viz. 
‘ Thou hastest not, having all times and seasons at thy 
command, to suppress the insolence of the wicked, and to 
punish the sinner, because thou knowest they cannot es- 
cape thee, and that thon hast it always in thy power to cite 
them before thee, and to deal with them according to their 
works.’ God loses nothing by waiting for the repentance 
of the wicked, and the wicked are no gainers by the impu- 
nity of a few years. The sovereign Judge will at length 
sufficiently compensate for the slowness of his proceeding 
by a heavier degree of punishment.” 

Ver.19. But by such works: thou hast taiwght thy people 
that the just men should be merciful.] “Ore det tov Sixacov 
elvar pravOowrov, i. e. Thou temperest all thy judgments 
with mercy and equity, and by that mixture of mercy with 
justice thou teachest thy people to shew the same temper .to 
one another. St. Austin’s observation upon the sinners 
of the old world is very pertinent; ‘‘ God forcknew they 
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would abuse the reprieve allowed them, yet he was so 
gracious to vouchsafe.it to them; teaching us by this ex- 
ample, how much it is our duty to bear with those whom 
we know to bo bad men at present, but uncertain how 
long they may continue so: that we should not be too 
hasty or rigorous in condemning or punishing them, since 
God himself is so merciful as to allot even to such sinners 
as he foreknows will make an ill use of his forbearance, 
so Jong a space for repentance.” (De Catechiz. Rudib.) 
As these two virtues are so intimately united, and have 
such a strict relation to each other, we may perhaps not 
improperly consider them in the following view, as re- 
sembling Jacob’s two wives. Stern judgment is deformed 
as Leah, but smiling mercy is as beautiful as Rachel; jus- 
tice may claim the privilege of being the first-born, but 
mercy is always the best-beloved. Like sisters should 
they lovingly go together, and be married to the same man; 
what the barrenness of the one wants, the fruitfulness of 
the other will supply. 

And hast made thy children to be of a good hope, that 
thou givest repentance for sins.| It should rather be, that 
thou givest room for repentance for sins,—en leur donnant 
teu de faire penitence, says Calmet; for God does not give, 
but accept repentance; and so the Vulgate reads, Judicans 
das locum in peccatis peenitenti@, which Coverdale follows 
in his version. Our translators seem not thoronghly to 
have considered the force of the Greck word; for dfdwe 
has another signification, and more agrecable to this place ; 
2.e. thou allowest, permittest repentance. See Acts ii. 27, 
Ovd? ddoete Tov Gotdy cov ideiv Capbopav’ .. Thou wilt not al- 
low, or permit, thine Holy One to see corruption. The Sy- 
riac seems to understand it in like manner, Filiis tuis 
spem fecisti: et concedis (leg. bonam spem fecisti, ui con- 
cedis ) peenitentiam delictorum. The sense of the passage 
is,—that men may, from the experience or observation of 
God's forbearance to punish, and the continuance of his 
long-suffering to sinners, presume that God is placable 
and forgiving, and will not be rigorous in his proceedings 
with them ; may hopefully promise themselves, that God 
will favourably accept their sincere repentance, and the 
compensations of unfeigned sorrow and contrition, which 
they offer in licu of the exact performance of their duty, 
and that at length their guilt will be atoned by the trnest 
sin-offcring they can present. This consideration carries 
a pleasing and encouraging hope with it. If God, indeed, 
judged his creatures with the utmost rigour of his justice, 
how should even his own children presume to hope for 
pardon, or to be justified before him? But when he sheweth 
such clemency towards his enemies, what may they not 
then hope for, from a God so full of goodness and mercy ? 
And can the faithful have any greater encouragement to 
have confidence towards God, and assure their hearts be- 
fore him ? 

Ver. 21. With how great circumspection didst thou judge 
thine own sons, unto whose fathers thou hast sworn, and 
made covenants of good promises ?| The sense seems neces- 
sarily to require, that this should be read in the future - 
tense, With how great circwnspection wilt thon judge or 
punish thine own children? &c. which is the rendering of 
the Geneva Bible. ‘This is confirmed by the Arabic ver- 
sion, which reads sane (leg. sine) omnt rigére et profun- 
dissima penetratione judicabis filios tuos. enco it seems 
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probable, that the true rcading of the Greek is, peta méone 
dxoisetac EKOLVES rove viete cov, and not iptvac, as the 
printed copies in general now read. The sense of this and 
the foregoing vetse is, ‘‘ That, if thou didst shew somuch 
patience towards the Canaanites, dgeAopévove Savary, who 
through sins were worthy to die, as Coverdale renders, 
and had forfeited not only their land, but their lives, to thy 
justice ; with how much more wariness and caution wilt 
thou punish thine own people the Jews, with whose fathers 
thou enteredst into covenant, and made to them therein 
goodly and precious promises?” for so I choose with the 
ancient versions to render covenants of good promises, in 
the latter part of ver. 21. (Sce the like expression, sap 
ii, 12.) 

Ver. 22. To the intent that, when we judge, we should 
carefully think of thy goodness, and when we ourselves are 
judged, we should look for mercy.] i. e. When we reflect 
upon the difference thou hast made between us and our 
enemies, it should teach us to remember the example of 
thy goodness and long-suffering, when we judge or punish 
others, and to imitate it by treating them in the same tendcr 
and compassionate manner. This is the sense of the Arabic 
version, which reads, wf, cum judicamus, de tua simus bone- 
tate solliciti, eamque imitemur. And when we ourselves are 
punished, we are taught and encouraged, by happy expe- 
rience, to put our trust in thy mercy (so Coverdale renders), 
and to expect a gracious deliverance from our troubles. 

Ver. 23. Wherefore, whereas men have lived dissolutely 
- and unrighteously, thou hast tormented them with their own 
-abominations.| Such therefore of thy enemies as lived un- 
righteously, adfkwe and not adfkoue, as most copies have it, 
in a foolish senseless way of life, iv apoocbvy Swing (which 
our version expresses but indifferently by dissoluteness, and 
Coverdale’s by ignorance), having their foolish hearts dark- 
ened, as St. Paul, speaking of such idolaters, (Rom. i. 21.) 
expresses it, them didst thou torment with their own abomi- 
nations. The word Gdévypa sometimes signifies the false 
object of worship, and sometimes those abominable sins 
and filihy practices which were notorious and customary in 
the mysteries of the idol-worship; so that these words may 
refer, in a larger sense, to the enormities and detestable sins 
practised in the heathen reAerat, and hidden mysteries; (see 
Xiv. 24—26. 2 Macc. vi.4.) and that God, as a just pu- 
nishment for such wickedness, tormented them with their 
own abominations, 7. e. gave them up to a reprobate mind 
and vile affections. (See Bishop Fell on Rom. i. 26.) But 
if abominations be taken in the first sense, as signifying 
false objects of worship, it will be proper to inquire, what 
they were, and who were guilty of such worship. The 
worship referred to in this place, is that of vile beasts and 
senseless animals; and the guilty persons must be either 
the Canaanites mentioned in the foregoing part of the chap- 
ter, or the Egyptians. ‘Those who apply this passage to 
the Canaanites, understand it of their being tormented by 
hornets, (ver. 8.) as a just punishment, and perhaps too 
sic EuTranypov, for their ridiculous worship. For the Philis- 
tines, and, in all appearance, (says Calmet in loc.) the Ca- 
naanites too, worshipped flies, the god Baal-zebub, parti- 

cularly the people of Ekron, or Acearon. (Sce 2 Kingsi. 2. 
where the LXX. read Muiav Osby "Axxapdv.) J osephus and 
Greg. Nazianzen confirm the same; see also Sclden, (de 
Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 6.) who says, the name of this 
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god was Baal-zebub, Ord¢ Muia, Deus musca; and afterward 
called BeeACeBovA, Deus stercoreus, by way of dcrision. 
(See Piscatorand Drusius in Matt. x, 25. and Leigh’s Cri- 
tica Sacra, p. 60.) That religious rites’were paid to flies: 
in the temple of Apollo Actius, see Elian. de Animalibus, 
lib. ii. Grotius and Spencer think the author returns here 
to the Egyptians and their abominations, mentioned xi. 15, 
16. And indeed it must be confessed, that this and the 
following verses, to the end of the chapter, resemble the 
argument there very much, and would come in better in that 
place, if that-was any authority for such a transposition: 
for the mixing and confounding the Canaanites with the 
Egyptians together in different parts of the chapter, with- 
out any certain mark of discrimination, renders it obscure, 
and, without great care, scarce intelligible. As applied to 
the Egyptians, the sense is,—thatas they worshipped beasts, 
God punished them by a variety of living creatures. 

Ver. 24. And held them for gods, which even. among the 
beasts of their enemies were despised.} Oeovte vroAauBavorteg 
Ta kat ty Shoe tov tyPowv arma, i. e. according to the 
common acceptation of this place, they worshipped such 
beasts as were despised and laughed at by their enemies, 
the IIebrews, who in their sacrifices offered some of those 
very beasts which they worshipped as gods; which, in the 
Opinion of some learned men, was purposely ordered and 
appointed to guard the Israelites against this idolatry. 
(See Spencer de. Legg. Hebr. tom. i. p. 298.) But pro- 
‘bably -our translation here is wrong, and aria rwv txSowv 
should be neither rendered, such beasts of thetr enemies as 
were despised, nor such beasts as were despised by their ene- . 
mies, as Grotius, not without some violence, expounds the 
Greck; but, they held for gods despicable and. mischievous 


-beasts, such as dogs, cats, wolves, serpents, crocodiles, 


hippopotami, and other the most odious creatures, which 
the poet justly calls portenta, (see note on xi. 15.) as fit 
only to inspire horror. There is the like general charge, 
xv. 18. and rad Gwa ra ExStora arc mentioned as the ob- 
jects of their worship. ‘The manner of expression indeed 
by two adjectives may scem particular; but this constrne- 
tion is not unusual in the Greek language, and is equiva- 
lent to a@riua kat éx0od. Nor am I singular in-this inter- 
pretation; Calmet understands the words-in the same . 
manner, cest d dire, les animaux les plus vils, les plus me- 
prisables, et les plus ennemis de Vhomme. (Com. in loc.) 
Ver. 25. Therefore unto them, as to children without the 
use of reason, thou didst send a judgment to mock them.] 
Calmet understands this of the Canaanites, that as they fell 
into the most childish and ridiculous errors, by transferring 
that honour, which.js due to God only, to despicable ani- 
mals, such as are described Ezek. viii. 10. which the Israel- 
ites are supposed to have taken from tho Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, God sent upon them in like manner chastise- 
ments seemingly as ridicuious, even an army of wasps, to 
attack, pursue, and destroy them. And the like may be 
observed of the Egyptians, that God treated them as chil- 
dren, whom they resembled so much in their folly; for as 
they pursued flics and little insects, so these went after 
kveodAa evteAj, and were chastised with a suitable punish- 
ment. At first he played with them, as it were, sending a 


‘company or swarms of inconsiderable flies, (Exod. viii. 21.) 


dallying with them by mock judgments, in comparison; 
for so I understand 7rijv xplow cig tumarypdv and the aus 
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thor seems to exemplify this play by a paronomasia, or a 
correspondent allusion in the original words, cia rotro we 
wxatoivy tiv Kolow sic éutarypov Erenfac. But Philo calls 
such idolaters by a more odious name than children, bestzas 
obambulanies sub humana specie. This judgment is by the 
LXX. styled kuvdpuiay, (Exod. viii, 21. ‘Psal.. Ixxviii. 45.) 
as if a particular species of tormenting flies: was meant; 
but this, in both places, is a corrupt reading; the true one 
is indisputably xowouviav. St. Jerome accordingly reads 
Coeenomyiam, and explains it by, omne genus muscarwm, and 
so do the other Latin versions. Aquila, in. both places, 
renders it rappviav, and so the leamed Usher understands 
it, calling this plague muscarum et aliorum msectorum 
colluvies, ad A. M. 2513. (See also De Muis on oe 
Ixxviii. 45.) 

Ver. 
correction wherein he dallied with them, shall feel a judg- 
ment worthy of God.] This verse may be understood, either 
as a moral reflection with respect to sinners in general in 
the future tense,—that such as will not be reformed by 
those gentle methods wherein God may be said only to 
dally with them, shall afterward feel a heavier and much 
sorer vengeance: and this is the sense of the Greek, and 
of the Syriac and Arabic versions: or it may respect the 
persons mentioned in the foregoing verses, that they, hav- 
ing slighted God’s milder punishments, at Jength experi- 
enced a judgment worthy of Ged. Dignum Dei [leg. Deo] 
judicium experti sunt, says the Vulgate, which Coverdale 
servilely follows even in this mistake, they felt the worthy 
punishment of God. Grotius says, that mepaZovow, which 
is the reading of some copics, is the true one, and that the 
present tense is used for the preteritum. In this latter sense 
the observation holds true with respect to the Canaanites ; 
for such of them as were not affected, nor brought to a right 
sense by the plague and persecution of hornets, suffered 
much sorer calamities afterward in the wars which Joshua 
waged against them, and by their final extermination. As 
applied to the Egyptians, the remark is as just; at first God 
visited them with plagues, that were rather noisome than 
destructive to them (for we do not read of the death of 
any useful creatures, except fishes, till the plague of the 
murrain), but these had little or no effect upon them; for 
Pharaoh, as Dr. Jackson expresses. it, (tom. iii. p. 204.) 
behaved himself under them like a proud and wanton hu- 
mourist, and was still for experiencing a greater variety 
of them; God therefore visited him with more and more 
grievous plagues, and at length terribly completed his 
vengeance, and filled up the measure of their punishment, 
by those two unparalleled judgments, the death of their 
first-born, and the destruction of Pharaoh andall his host 
in the Red Sea. 

Ver. 27. For look for what things they grudged when they 
were punished, (that is) for them whom they thought to be 
gods ; (now) being punished in them, when they saw tt, they 
acknowledged him to be the true God, whom before they de- 
nied to know, and therefore came extreme damnation upon 
them.\ Our translation here is so confused and so clogged 
avith parentheses, that it is very difficult to come at the true 
sense of this place; and ‘as no light is afforded us cither 
from the old translations, oriental versions, or commenta- 
tors, we must have recourse to the Greek text itself, and 
from thence, obscure as it is, endeavour to find out the au- 
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26. But they that would not be reformed a that 
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thor’s meaning. The present reading of the Greek, accord- 
ing to all the copies, is, ig’ ol¢ yap avrot macxovreg iyavak- 

rouy, emt rovrore uc eOdKoUV Oeove, gv avroic KoAaTOpevor, iodv- 
reg Ov maAat jovovrro eidévar, Oedv ixéyvwaav adnOiy Od Kad rd 
réppa.ring xaradixng én’ avrove imnAGe. The Vulgate renders, 
In quibus enim patientes indignabantur, per hec quos puta- 
bant Deos, tn ipsis cum exterminarentur, videntes illum quem 
olim negabant se nosse, verum Deum agnoverunt, &c. ‘This 
is very obscure: Junius is still more unintelligible, Nam 
de quibus illi, quum perpeterentur mala, cum indignatione 
erant sollicitt, de iis, inquam, quos putabant Deos, quum. se 
tisdem puniri viderunt, verum agnoverunt Deum, &c. Vata- 
blus renders much more clearly, “ lisipsis rebus, quas passi 
sunt indignabundi Chananze, cum per ca, que ut Deos cole- 
bant, punirentur, tandem suo malo ) agnoverunt verum Deum 
esse, quem ante negabant se nosse :” i.e. TheCanaanites being 
displeased and angry at what they suffered, when they were 
punished by those animals whom they thought to be gods,.at 
length, being made sensible by ‘their misfortunes, acknow- 
ledged there was a true God, &c. This is very intelligible, 
and comes near the true sense: but I cannot help observ- 
ing, that Vatablns omits év atdroic, and iddéurec, which imme- 
diately follow, and are the very words which occasion all 
the obscurity in the original and the other versions, as they 
now stand. J have therefore been tempted to suspect that 
there is some mistake in them, and that the true reading 
probably is, éavrove coAaZopuévove iddvrec, OF tv avroic KoXa- 
Zonévouc isdvrec ; and my reasons are as follow :—1. The Bi- 
shops’ and Geneva Bibles both render, when they saw them- 
selves punished by them. 2. Junius, who in the other part 
of the verse follows the Greck literally, renders, quum se 
tisdem puntri viderunt. 3. Calmet, and the Port-Royal 
comment, explain it in this manner, se voyant avec douleur 
tourmentez et exterminez, &c. 'The sense then of the first 
part of the verse I take to be this: “ For whereas when cor- 
rected only they were displeased and angry, sceing them- 
selves yet more severely dealt with, and punished in good 
earnest by, or upon account of, those whom they thought to 
be gods, they acknowledged the true God, whom before they 
denied to know,” &c. The next difficulty lies in rendering 
70 téppa Tac Katadikne by extreme damnation ; it might have 
been better translated, fhe utmost extent of judgment, or 
the severest temporal judgment or punishment (though St. 

Austin on Psal. ix. quoting this passage, understands it 
strictly); but I take it to be no more than ata Grow xplare in 
the verse before, as opposed to wafyvia émtipjoewe, slight 
corrections, which they were displeased with: but when it 
came properly to punishment, when they saw themselves 
xoAaZouévove, then they were awakened to an acknowledg- 
ment of the true God, who had thus punished them; and 
therefore it was, that this last and most effectual method 

was taken with them; é:5 Kal 7d réopa rijg Karadikne éx abrove 
érnAQe, i. e. when the dallyings of correction would not do, 

punishment in full measure was given, which had the effect. 

This Divine vengeance, when it fell so severely upon them, 

made them open their eyes; when they saw and felt it, 

then, and not before, they acknowledged him to be the true 

God, whom before they denied to know; and therefore, or 

for this end and purpose, that they might acknowledge him, 

were they thus severely visited; not only anathematized 

and exterminated, but internectone deleti, as Grotius ren- 

ders, cut off with an utter and final destruction. (Com. in 
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loc.) This is spoken in vindieation of the justice of God, 

who does not punish particular persons or nations, without 
weighty reasons, and previous notices of their danger. This 
extreme severity, therefore, was at length necessary, that 
those who had continued in wilful Wlindwese and incorrigible 
obstinacy, and so were without excuse, might be convinced 
and made thoroughly sensible that they had brought this 
damnation. upon themselves, for not discovering “all the 
while the true God, when they had such awakening means 
afforded them for that purpose. And.thus I think a pretty 
zood and consistent sense may. be fetched from this verse, 
which has none at all, or a very obscure one, according to 
our version. Calmet understands this of the Canaanites ; 
‘‘ That, seeing themselves persecuted, afflicted, tormented 
_by hornets, which they regarded as deities, and from whom 
“they expected favour aad protection, they were at length 
forced to acknowledge the God of the Hebrews for the only 
true God.” Not that they actually, on this account, turned 
from their idolatry; but, notwithstanding the force of in- 
veterate prejudice, were obliged to own the superiority of 
the God of Israel, and, by consequence, that the little ani- 
mals they worshipped were contemptible, less than nothing, 
and their religion gross superstition. Junius, and many 
others, apply it to Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who could 
insolently say, when the hand of God lay not very heavy 
upon him, Who is the Lord, that I should obey his voice? I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go. (Exod. v. 2.) 
But. when he. and his people were visited by a suceession 
of plagues and judgments, and the land was corrupted by 
the grievous swarms of flies, he as remarkably relents, and 
gives them leave to-go and offer sacrifice to the Lord their 
God. (Exod. viii. 25.) But as there is no authority in his- 
tory, that the Egyptians worshipped the very insects, or 
animals, that. God plagued them with; and as this author 
particularly mentions their being tormented with their own 
abominations, cia rev idlwy BdeAvypdrwy; I am inelined to 
think with Calmet, that the Canaanites are rather here nicant, 
and. that they are spoken of through this whole chapter. 
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ARGUMENT. 


From the mention of the barbarous and idolatrous rites 
of the Canaanites, expressed.in the former chapter, the 
author takes oceasion.to treat of idolatry in gencral, its 
introduction and origin; of the vanity, folly, impotcnee, 
or rather nothingness, of idols, and. the mischievous 
effects attending sueh.a worship. He distinguishes 
idolatry into three sorts,—that ofthe heavenly bodies ; 
images of deceased princes, heroes, and benefactors ; 
and living brute animals. The first sort he treats of in the 
beginning of this chapter to ver. 10. and from thence, to 
the end of the fifteenth chapter, he considers the two 
other. Nor is this a digression or deviation from: his 
principal and main design, which is to exalt wisdom, 
piety, and truc religion, and to excite a love and regard 
for them in all, especially princes and great men. And 
ean this be done more effectually, than by shewing the 
folly and illusion of superstition, exposing the false ob- 
jects of worship, and pointing out the mischiefs and un- 
happy consequenees, which a for oe or ignorance 
of the true God leads men to? 
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-and delusion. 


past, present, and to come. 
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Ver. 1. Si URELY vain are ail men by nature who are ig- 


norant of God.| Maraot piv yap wavreg dvOowmror dbo, ot¢ 
wapiv Ocov ayywota That idolaters are called vain persons 
in Scripture is beyond’ dispute: (see 2 Kings xvii. 15. 
Rom. i. 21.) but how are we to understand vain by nature? 
I think, if this be the true reading, it either means, that 
such men are naturally. weak and senseless.who are igno- 
rant of God, or that they are foolish who cannot by the 
light of nature make a discovery of him. But perhaps 
pice, may be a mistake here, for neither the Vulgate nor 
oriental versions, nor Coverdale’s translation, take any 
notice of it; possibly the original word was: ict, which 
they all agree in, and retain. And the true reading of the 
whole sentence in the. Greek may be, pdratot. piv yao mavric 
avOpwrot siat, oiomrep iv Gcov ayvwala. Calmet. seems to 
understand by pdrao, insignificant, unprofitable, in the 
sense that vanity is used by Solomon in the book of Eccle- 
siastes. His reflection upon this place, (Com. in loc.) is 
too just and useful to be omitted: “ Without the know- 
ledge of God, which is the first principle of wisdom, truth, 
and religion, all men, even the greatest, are vanity and 
nothing, all science is but darkness, all philosophy error 
Hence St. Paul renounced all other know- 
ledge, and determined to know nothing but Jesus and him 
crucified. (1 Cor. ii. 2.) It was the superior excellency of 
Divine knowledge, which best diseovers the nature of God, 


that induced Justin Martyr, after having tried all the sects 


of philosophers, and entered into all sorts of human learn- 
ing, to relinquish them as unsatisfactory :- he was at length 
convinced, that there is no wisdom, science, or philosoplry, 
complete and perfect, without the discovery, knowledge; 
and worship, of God.” (Dial. cum Tryph. in init.) 

And could not out of the good things that are seen know 
him that is.| Tov dvra, i. e. The sovereign Beng, the only 
Being, or Being itself. In the first revelation which God 


‘makes of his own being, he entitles himself, I am that I am; ° 
by which name the great Creator does in a manner exelude 


every thing else from a real existence, and distinguishes 
himself from his creatures, as the only Being, which truly 
and really exists. The ancient Platonic notion agrees 
with this revelation which God ‘has made of himself; for 
there is nothing, according to that, which in reality exists, 
whose existence, as: we eall-it, is pieced, or made up of 
He only properly exists, 
whose existence is entirely present. Pence Plato: calls 
God 76 éy (in Timeo), whieh probably he borrowed from 
Moses;: (Exod. iii. 14.) and Justin Martyr, who once em- 
braced that philosophy, has often the same expression. 
By knowing God, is not barely meant that there is a God; 
but the discovery likewise of the excellence and beauty of 
his perfeetions, his goodness, wisdom, and other attributes, 
which the visible world every where. proclaims; for in all 
creatures there aro such lively marks and tokens of them, 
that from thence we may form some, though imperfect, 
idea of the incxpressible and infinite perfections that are 
in God. For the whole extent of that which may be 
known of God, the 76 yvwordv rov Oeov, as St. Paul callsit, 
Rom. i. 19, 20. is manifest in the creatures, and the in- 
visible things of God; even his eternal power and God- 
head, are: clearly seen in them. St. Basil therefore very 
justly calls the world, Ocoyvwatac maidevriipiov, the very 
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school where the knowledge of God is to be learnt. And 
Clemens Alexandrinus, “the book in which we read God,” 
using the same expressive metaphor, (Strom. 6.) This 
knowledge of the Deity from the works Of nature, is what 
some call natural theology, and:others, the ascent of the 
soul to God by the scale of the creatures. Nor would any 
injury be done to the sense, if, instead of rév Svra, Wo read 
rov ddvra, i.e. and from the good things they saw could not 
trace out the God that gave them ; for thus ayaSav and ddvra 
answer to onc another, as zoyore and rexvirnv do in the fol- 
lowing line. 

Neither, by considering the works, did they acknowledge 
the Workmaster.| The knowledge of God was no difhieult 
discovery, and therefore ignorance of him was not only 
surprising, but inexcnsable; for a man need only lift up 
his cyes to heaven, and view the beautiful order and regu- 
lar motions of the celestial bodies, to be convinced that 
there is a wise Author of nature, who «at first created, and 
still preserves, this system of things. St. Cyprian there- 
fore very justly observes, ‘‘hoec est summa declicti nolle 
agnoscere, quem ignorare non possis.” (De Idol. vanit.) 
But that of St. Chrysostom comes nearest this writer, 
éroinaev ovpavov 6 Otdc, tva Savpacac rb Epyor moooxuvyjone 
rov Oeomdrny, k.t. A. Coelum condidit Deus ut opus admi- 
rans dominum adorares: at alu, conditore relicto, celum 
ipsum adorarunt, id vero propter eorum ignaviain et insipi- 
entiam accidit. (Hom. 25. De diabolo tentatore.) Thus Ci- 
cero expresses the natural sense of mankind on this head: 
‘¢Cum videmus speciem primum candoremque ceeli, dein- 
de conversionis celerifatem, tum vicissitudines dicrum at- 
que noctium, commutationesque temporum quadripartitas, 
eorumque omnium moderatorem solem, lunamque, ct stel- 
las eosdem cursus constantissime servantcs; hazec cum ccr- 
nimus, possumusne dubitare quin his przesit aliquis effec- 
tor?” (Tuscul. Quest. lib. i.) But it would be almost 
endless to transcribe the many passages that occur in his 
works upon this subject, particularly in his book, de Nat. 
Decorum. 

Ver. 2. But deemed either fire.| It is certain there were 
some among the heathen who worshipped universal na- 
ture, or the system of the matcrial world, as an entire ob- 
ject, and made God and nature to be the same; (see Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 7.) and others, who worshipped 


particular visible and useful parts of it, which was the more.’ 


general, the chief of which are enumerated by this writer : 
and the first is the clement of fire. That this was tho 
prevailing worship in the castern countries, among the 
Persians and Chaldeans, see Pocock’s Spec. hist. Arab. 
Hyde de Relig. vet. Pers. Strabo, hb. xv. Selden ob- 
serves: ‘‘Tametsi multi Persarum Dii, tamen ante omnes 
ignis ab cis cultus, et in omni sncxificio cum imprimis in- 
vocabant.” (Syntag. ii. cap. 8.) And a little after, to shew 
the very ancient worship of fire among the Chaldeans, he 
says, that the rabbins, by Ur of the Chaldees, (Gen. xi. 
31.) understand their god Fire ; and that, according to Mai- 
monides, it means, terra deserviens igni. This he takes 
to be the God of Nahor, (Gen. xxxi. 53.) and the chief 
among the strange gods worshipped in Chaldea during 
Abraliam’s abode there. (Josh. xxiv. 2.) We read also 
of horses and chariots consecrated to the sun by some of 
the kings of Judah, (2 Kings xxiii.) and of twenty-five 
apostates, that worshipped the rising sun towards the east, 
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even in the temple of the Lord. (Ezck. viii. 16.) The castern 
nations worshipped fire as the cause of light, and the sun 
in particular, as being, in their opinion, the perfectest fire, 
and causing the perfectest light. Tor this reason, in all 
their temples, they had fire continually burning upon altars 
erected in them for that purpose, and before these sacred 
fires they offered up all their public devotions, as likewise 
they did their private ones before fires in their own houses. 
(Prid. Connex. par. i. b. iii.) As fire among these na- 
tions was a symbol of the sun, so the sun itself probably 
was a symbol of God, as being thought the most perfect 
emblem of his divinity, and to convey the most lively idea 
of the power, beauty, purity, and cternity of God; but at 
length this expressive and noble symbol was misunder- 
stood and abused, and the worship transferred to the sign — 
itself from the Being represented by it. Vulcan and Vesta; 
in the pagan theology, originally meant nothing but ve 
Thus Ovid: 


‘‘Nec tu aliud Vestam, nisi vivam intellige flammam.” 


And the name itself the learned have derived from UN Ignis. 
At length it was made one of the Dii Penates, and uncom- 
mon honours decreed to it by the appointment of Numa 
Pompilins. 

Or wind.| The four pritichpel winds were esteemed as 
gods by many people, by others particular winds were ac- 
knowledged as such. “The Gauls worshipped, the wind 
Circius; and, according to Seneca, Augustus when in Gaul 
dedicated a temple to it. (Nat. Quest. lib. v. cap. 17.) 
The Egyptians adored the symbols of the Etesian and 
sonthern winds, which were most beneficial to them, and 
of the utmost consequence with respect to the overflowing 
ofthe Nile. ‘The worship paid to the winds seems in gene- 
ral to have sprung from an ancient tradition, that the winds 
were governed by angels set over them, and ruling in them. 
From what Virgil says of Acolus’s presiding over the winds, 
(Aincid. lib. i.) it appears that this notion is very ancient; 
so that it is no wonder that in the symbolical learning and 
theology of the eastern nations, intelligent beings or angels 
should be introduced as commanding and dirccting them. 
The Targum on 1 Kings xix. Ll. as quoted by Lightfoot, 
expressly mentions the angels of the winds. 

The wind, or the swift air.] *H rvevya, } raywdy afoa. 
Grotius understands this quite contrary to our version; by 
awvevua he understands the air, and by raytvov' déoa, the 
swift wind ; where it is observable, that he applies the epi- 
thet to the wind, rather than the air. The Arabic version 
in like manner, sed ignrem, aut rapidos ventos, aerem, aut 
astrorum orbem; &c. as if the original reading was 7} mvevypea 
raxvixov, 7} aéoa. And indeed swiftness is the known epi- 
thet of the wind; hence we mcct with the wings of the wind 
in Scripture, to denote their rapidity. Hence, probably, 
the Egyptians made birds the symbols of the winds, as es- 
teeming them the most natural emblems, on account of the 
swiftness with which they cross the air. But swiftness 
docs not seem always to belong to the air, as such, the state 
of which varies according to its qualities. If, indecd, we 
understand by the air the cther, or that fine, fluid, agi- 
tated, and most subtile part, which permeates the pores 
of all bodies, and is supposed to be the cause of all motion 
and fermentation, which anciently the heathens called Zetec 
or Jupiter, raxtvov, in this sense, willnotbe improper.’ But 


ee 
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it is generally taken here to signify the clouds; and this 


Juno (for so the ancients called the grosser air) was not. 


without her adorers and votaries. Even Socrates is accused 
in the poet for worshipping the clouds ; (Aristoph. in Nub.) 
and Juvenal charges the Jews with the same folly: 


*  « Nil praeter nubes, et coeli numen adorant.” — 
| (Sat. xiv.) 


Coverdale’s version makes ‘the wind, or the swift arr, to 
be the same; Some took the fire, some the wind or air— 
for gods. 

Or the circle of the stars.) t. e. The constellations, ac- 
cording to Calmet and Grotius; by which some understand 
the pleiades, others the constellations in the zodiac, called 
here, from the asterisms in it, and its glorious figure, the 
starry circle; many of which are known to have been wor- 
shipped, particularly by the Egyptians. Selden seems to 
have been of this opinion, “‘ Aigyptiis priscis dodecate- 
moria signiferi Scot BovAator, seu Dii consiliarii, planet 
vero lictores, qui ascensi solis consistorio adstent, cense- 
bantur. Teste vetere ad Apollonii. Rhodii Argonauticon 
1V. scholiaste.” (Seld.de cult. extran. primord. cap. 3.) 


But as the article is wanting before xixAov, it may as well | 


mean some other group of stars. This was a very ancient 
idolatry, and spread farther than most other superstitions. 
The Israclites are in Scripture often charged with paying 
their adoration to the host of heaven, i.e. to the stars, of 
whom the sun and moon were esteemed the leaders, which 


_they seem to have fallen into by the infection of the neigh- 


bouring nations. This'worship sprang from an early no- 
tion, that the stars were tabernacles or habitations of in- 
telligences, which animated these orbs in the same manner 
as the soul of man animates his body, and‘were the causes 
of all their motions. But the planets being nearest to the 
earth, and generally looked upon to have the greatest in- 
fluence on this world, the heathens made choice of these, 
in the first place, for their gods. Hence we find Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo,. Mercury, Venus, and Diana, to be 
first ranked in the polytheism of the ancients, as being 
their first and principal deities. (See Prid. Connex. par. i. 
b. ili. p. 140. fol. edit.) 

Or the violent water.} The heathens had likewise a mul- 
titude of sea and river gods, as Oceanus, Neptune, Thetis, 
Triton, Nereus, &c. Homer speaks of the rivers of Troy, 
Simois and Scamander, as two deities. It is certain that 
the Egyptians esteemed the Nile as their god, calling it é 
tepwraroc NeiXoc, and that they worshipped the water, above 
the other elements, as being, in their opinion, the principle 
of all things. Hence, says Philo, God first smote their 
water, and turned itinto blood, (de Vit. Mos. lib. i.) Suidas 
humorously tells the story of a famous contest between the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians about the strength and power of 
their respective deities, fire and water, (in voce Kavw7oc’ 
see also Shaw’s Travels, where it is related; and Gregory’s 
notes, p. 222.) Tully has in few words comprised the 
several objects of false worship, “ Erat persuasum etiam 
solem, lunam, stellas omnes, terram, mare, Deos esse.” 

Or the lights of heaven to be the gods which govern the 
world.] ‘The sun and moon Were worshipped in different 
places by very different names. (See Vossius de Orig. Idol. 
lib. ii. cap.5.) It was the sun whom one country worshipped 
under the name of Baal, another of Chemosh, and others of 
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Mithras and Osiris, which last was the name given to it by 
the Egyptjans, among whom the sun was worshipped in the 
famous city of Heliopolis, which probably took its name 
from thence. (Macrob. Saturn. lib. i.) The moon was like- 
wise worshipped under. different names, as Hecate and 
Diana; the same was most probably the Egyptian Isis, - 
the Assyrian Astarte, or Ashtaroth, and:the Greek Lithyia. — 
Egypt was early infected with idolatry, especially of the 
sun and moon, as appears from Diodorus Siculus, and 
Lucian, de Dea Syria. Though it is more probable that 
Babylon was the mother of this kind of idolatry, and from 
thence the contagion spread through Egypt, Assyria, Phoe- 
nicia, and other parts of the world. The san was the most 
glorious object that ravished the eye, and it shewed itself 
no where more gloriously than the plains of Chaldea. Some 
learned men think that the tower of Babel was consecrated 
by the buildcrs to the sun, as the most probable cause of 
drying up the mighty waters, Tenison on Idol. cap. 4. who 
acquaints us, from.Juhus Firmicus, that the Egyptians ex- 
pressed their devotions to the sun in this form: ‘ Sol. Opt. 
Max. mens mandi, dux omnium princepsque.” 4 

Ver. 3. With whose beauty, if they being delighted took 
them to be gods, let them know how much better the Lord of 
them is; for the first Author of beauty hath created them.] 
Caverdale’s version of this place seems preferable, Though 
they had such pleasure in their beauty, that they thought 
them to have been gods ; yet should they have known, how much 
more fairer he ts that made them, for the Maker of beauty 
hath ordained all these things, yeveotaoyne, the Original, the 
Founder, the Parent of beauty, hath created them, ipsamet 
nature pulchritudinis origo, says the Vulgate; nor does 
St. Austin express this word amiss by Pxrichritudo pulchro- 
run. omnium. (Confess. lib. iii. cap. 6.) Plato, who -him- 
self calls these glorious luminaries péyado: Geol; says, that 
the. Greeks formed the word Qd¢ from the verb Séev; (in 
Craty].) for, looking up to heaven, and considering. the 
brightness and glory of the celestial bodies, running their 
several courses with the most wonderful harmony and or- 
der, they entertained in their minds so very high and ex- 
alted notions of them, that they were tempted even to an 
idolatrous worship of them: And other learned men oh- 
serve, that they gave the name of xdécuoc to the world, 
from observing the beanty and ornaments of it. (St. Jerome 
Comm. in Jon.i.) Caesar assigns-this as the réason of 
the Germans worshipping the. host of heaven,:“‘ Germani 
decorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt,.et quorum 
aperte opibus juvantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam.” 
(Lib. vi. de Bello Gal.) It is generally agreed, that the 
worship of these luminaries was the first idolatry; it is 
certain that the only kind of idolatry mentioned in the book 
of Job (and therefore we may. presume of all others the 
niost ancient) is the worship of the sun and moon; If I be- 
held the sun when tt shined (says that holy writer), or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, (in token of ado- 
ration, and from whence indeed the very term itself is de- 
rived; see Selden, de cult. extran. primord. ¢ap. 3.) ‘this 
also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge,: for then 
I should have denied the God that is above, (xxxi. 26—28.) 
This idolatrous practice of his time he opposcs, by. assert- 
ing God to be the maker of these very bodies, and that by 
his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens, xxvi. 13.{see Vos- 
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sius de Idol. lib. ii. cap. 5. Sharrock, p. 326.) The infer- 
ence of this writer is very just—that, instead of worshipping 
the heavenly bodies, which, like those of the intellectual 
world, were all created by God, and for him, they should 
rather have concluded that there was a first cause, the Au- 
thor and Fountain of that perfection and glory, which are 
displayed in any or all the creatures. (Sco note on the lat- 
ter part of the next verse.) 

Ver. 4. But if they were astonished at their power and 
virtue.| It was a very ancient opinion, and a received tra- 
dition of paganism, that the gods had their mansions in the 
orotxéta row kdopou, or the celestial bodies, and that the lumi- 
naries of heaven were all alive and instinct with a glorious 
and divino spirit. For the adoration they paid to "the sun 
and moon, they paid it not to them as mere inanimate bo- 
dies, but as intelligences, or the supposed habitations of 
such beings; which scems evident from this verse, ad- 
dressed to the sun: 


“HAiée 


We have an intimation likewise of this notion in Virgil, 
(AEneid. vi.) , 


‘‘Spiritus intus agit, totamquc infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno sc corpore miscet.” 


bod Ud 
’ 6¢ Wavr Epopa, Kal TavT éraKovet. 


From this notion they inferred, that it would be a thing 
pleasing to the supreme God, to address themselves to him 
by the mediation of these glorious intelligences, which they 
thought so much nearer to him than themselves, and to 
have. the greatest influence upon the world. This conceit, 
seconded with pretended revelations and miracles, said to 
be done by the croryeia, or heavenly bodies, in time brought 
forth sacrifices to them, and images of them, by means 
whereof great blessings, they thought, might be procured 
to them through their power and influence. (Maimon. de 
Idol. Thorndike’s Epilogue, p. 287.) af 

Let them understand by them, how much mightier he ts 
that made them.| Coverdale’s version is here again prefer- 
able, Or if they marvelled at the power and works of them, 
they should have perceived thereby, that he which made these 
things is mightier than they. For, notwithstanding the ‘re- 
gular courses of these heavenly bodies, and their dispensing 
life and heat, health and vigour, to all the parts and pro- 
ducts of the carth, yet they should not so entirely have 
depended upon their sight, nor haye been so far led by 
their own imaginations, as to offer an idolatrous worship to 
beings, which a little philosophy and the assistance of im- 
proved reason might have informed them, had themselves 
been made, and, consequently, were by nature no gods. 
How much rather ought they, from the origin and the effects 
of these heavenly bodies, to have concluded and adored 
the infinite power and most transcendent perfections of the 
ereat Creator of them, the Father and Fountain of these 
ligh(s, from whom they received all that is glorious or be- 
neficial in them, and must therefore be infinitely more ex- 
cellent? St. Austin has some beautiful sentiments upon 
this head, ‘‘ Si placent corpora; Deum ex illis lauda, ct in 
artificem corum retorque amorem, ne in his qux tibi pla- 
cent, tu displiceas:—Hunc amemus, hunc amemus; ipse 
fecit heec, ct non est longe.” (Confess. lib. iv. cap. ll, 12.) 
And in another place, from the gifts discernible in the crea- 
tures, he deduces the perfection of the Giver, “Tu, Domine, 
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fecisti ea; qui pulcher es, pulchra sunt enim; qui bonus 
es; bona sunt enim; quics, sunt cnim. At necita pulchra 
sunt, necita bona sunt, nec ita sunt sicut tu conditor corum: 
cul comparata, nec pulchra sunt, nce bona sunt, nec sunt. 
Scimus hec; gratias tibi. Et scientia nostra, scientix tax 
comparata, ignorantia est.” (Confess. lib. xi. cap. 4.)- 

Ver. 5. For by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionably the Maker of them is seen.| The Greek co- 
pies vary here; the Complut. reads, é« yao peylOoug, Kat 
kdAXoug, kal Krioudtwy dvaddywe, «.7.X. Which Junius fol- 
lows, Nam ex magnitudine, et specie, ac creatis rebus conve- 
nienter, &c. and our version, with a little alteration.. The 
Vatican edition has éx yap jiey€0ove xadAoviig xriopdrwv dva- 
Adywe, «. rd. and thus the Syriac renders; i. e. by the great- 
ness of the beauty of the creatures; the Maker of them is 
secn proportionably, or by analogy, by comparing the crea- 
ture with the Creator, the effect with the cause, as far as 
the ‘difference is capable of being known, cognoscibiliter, 
according to the Vulgate, and as the natures of the be- 
ings compared will admit; which probably is what Junius 
means by convenienter, and as the ratio between finite and 
infinite, if any such could-be, will allow. St. Chrysostom 
quotes this passage of our author, and has the folowing 
just reflection upon it: cide 75 préyeDoe, Saepeowy THY Sbvapey 
Tov TothaavTog’ Eldeg TO KGAXOC, ExtAdynOe rijy codlav Tov Koo- 
pijoavroc. 

Ver. 6. But yet for this they are the less to be blamed fh 
they peradventure err seeking God, and desirous to find 
him.| Coverdale’s version is clearer; Notwithstanding, they 
are the less to be blamed that seek God, and would find him, 
and yet miss. But that of the Geneva Bible is preferable 
here; But yet the blame is less in those that seek God, and 
wenled find him, and yet peradventure do err. A compari- 
son is here made between the worship of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and that of statucs and images. The former has most 
to be said in its defence, though far from excusable, be- 
cause tliese luminaries are glorious and magnificent, have 
a visible and apparent beauty, and sensible virtue, power, 
and ‘benefit, issuing from them, and therefore are wor- 
shipped for their own sakes, and the advantages which the 
world reccives from them. But what merit of any sort is 
in an image, or what pleasure or profit can be drawn from 
it? which at best is a representation only, and, perhaps, of 
some thing or person in itself worthless or disgraceful. If 
the worship, therefore, of the former is not to be excused, 
as it follows, ver. 8. the worship of the latter is much more 
to bo condemned, because nothing is a greater dishonour 
to God, than to suppose him like the i image of a corrupti- 
ble creature, or the product of man’s art orinvention. There 
is this farther to be alleged in mitigation of their error who 
worshipped the heay only bodies, ‘that tho creatures which 
they worshipped they looked upon to be eminent repre- 
sentations of the most glorious attributes of the Deity: they 


worshipped the host of heaven, because they are visible ~ 


representations of his glory and eternity ; and the clements, 
because they represented his benign, sustaining, and ubi- 
quitary presence. Philo compares the adoration of the 
sun, moon, and stars, with other instances, and particularly 
with the worship of statues and images, and has the very 
same sentiments witlr this writer, ‘‘ Peccant proculdubio 
(speaking of the former) dum, posthabito principe, vene- 
rantur subditos; minus tamen a recto declinant, = qui 
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ligna, lapides, argentum, aurum, = aia materias ver- 
tunt in statuas et simulacra,” &c. 

Ver.8. Howbeit, neither arethey os be pardoned. } Though 
there are these mitigating circumstances, in some measure 
to lessen the guilt of the worshippers of the heavenly host, 
yet is their. offeutih very gricyous. 
sun himself, which undoubtedly is the most glorious and 
perfect, what property has he of Divinity? Bei is neither 
self-existent, nor sufficient to continue his own being: And 
though he may warm and cherish the earth, yet can neither 
of the luminaries, nor both jointly, of themselves, produce 
either corn, grass, or fruit: It is therefore wisely conjec- 
tured by some learned men, that one reason why Moses, 
in the history of the creation, particularly mentions that 
the fruits of the earth and the trees yielding fruit were 
produced on the third day of the creation, (Gen. i. 11.) and 
the sun and the moon not until the fourth day, (ver. 14.) 
was, to guard against the worship of them; that men might 
not think the inflnence of those celestial ‘bodiés to be:the 
cause of the growing of these fruits, but the powcerand pro- 
vidence of God. (See St. Ambr. Hex. lib. iv. and Philo, 
[lept xdojov.) For this was a sensible argument to the Jews 
and others, that these heavenly bodies, which the heathens 
paid their devotions to, were only secondary and instru- 
mental causes in the hand of God, and that he could have 
supplied mankind with all the produce of the earth without 
them. Nor is it without a weighty reason, that the sun, in 
the Hebrew language, is called Shemesh, i.e. a minister or 
servant, (Deut. iv. 19. Isa. 1x. 20. Joclii. 10.) which very 
name alone should have kept all that understood its mean- 
ing from worshipping that luminary; and yet even some 
Jews scem to have fallen into this idolatry, from what 
Ezekiel says, viii.16. who are there reproved for turning 
their faces to the cast for.this very purpose. 

Ver. 9. For if they were able to know so much, that thea y 
could aim at the world.}:"Iva Sévevrat croydcasba tov aiwva. 
The sense which-is most common and received of oroxa- 
cac8a rov alwva is, that if they could give so-good a guess 
at the world, the beauty of the heavenly bodies, and the 
effect and influence which they have upon the earth; could 


dive into thé secrets of nature, as, the cause.of winds, flux | 


of the sea, violence of earthquakes, nature of animals, &c. 
might they not have discovered, by the same searcli of rea- 
son and happy conjecture, the Lord and Maker of the uni- 
verse ?: For there seems less study and meditation requircd 
to know that the beautiful frame of things which we seo 
was not by chance, or self-produced, but the work of an 
Almighty. Creator, than is necessary to penctrate into the 
mysteries of the natural world, and unravel the causes of 
such surprising events. But probably croydcac8a rov aiwva 
is a mistake, for croydZoua has generally, if not always, in 
this sense, a genitive case in the most approved writers; 
and therefore réy aiéva seems wrong in this respect, as well 
as in regard to robrwy, which follows. . The true reading 
seems to be tov avw.. Besides, this expression answers 
very well to the things mentioned in the second verse, which 
belong to the upper regions. , Whereas aidy signifies prin- 
cipally duration. Perhaps the transcribers might mistake 
avw for ai@va contracted, such abbreviations being usual 
in manuscripts. 
Ver. 10. And in-dead things ts their hope.] %. e. In idols, 

which have no life, no knowledge, fo sensation. It is 
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worth observing, that the origina] word for an idol signifies 
vanity, a mere nothing, that which has no existence. ‘The 
primitive Christians accordingly ‘looked upon the heathen 
temples as charnel-houses, esteeming their gods as dead 
men, according to. that of Tertullian, ‘‘ Mortui, ct Dii unum 
sunt.” (De Spectac. cap. 18.) And thus some learned 
men explain érepiirwy rode vexpove, (Deut. xviii. 11.) aceord- 
ing to the LX X. not of a mere necromancer, who con- 
snited familiar spirits, but. of one that inquires of the dead 
idols,. which the heathens had sct up in the nations round 
ahout .the Israelites, in opposition to the living God. 
(Shuckford’s Connex. vol. ii. p. 898.) There may be also 
another interpretation given of this place, which is coun- 
tenanced by the Vulgate, Coverdale’s, and the other an- 
cient English versions, viz. that their hope is vain, fruitless, 
desperate, without any prospect of help or remedy, like 
that of dead. men, inter mortuos spes illorum est,.according 
to. the Vulgate... Ils sunt..(says Calmet) comme des gens 
reduits au anata sans secours, sans esperance. <As the 
hope of good men, or such as serve the true God after an 
acceptable manner,'is, on the.contrary, a sure and certain 
hope, a joyful confident assurance, a hope full of immor- 
tality, (iii. 4.) = 

Gold and silver to shew art in.] Xovedv kat doyupov réxvn¢ 
tuperérnpa, i. e. Some.device or invention of art. Coverdale’s 
and the old English versions put the comma after silver, 
aud understand réyvne gupeAfrnua, as a distinct, particular 
from -gold and silver beforcmentioned, and render, Gold, 
silver, and the thing that is found out by cunning. The 
Vulgate takes it in-the same. manner, and so docs the Sy- 
riac version, and Calmet. I cannot help observing here, 
the very great resemblance which there is between this 
passage atid that of the Acts, xvii. 29. od« OpetAouey voulZev 
Xovow 7 dpyopy 7 Aibes Xapaypuare TexUNE Kat babarhyeat 
avOpisrov, 70 Setov elvat Suotov. 

Or a stone good for nothing, the work of an merase hand. | 


' The antiquity of the idol.was thought of great importance ; 


its venerable rust added not a little te its divinity: hence 
‘‘adoranda rubigo” in the poet, applied ‘to such things as 


‘time itself had in a manner consecrated. (J uvenal, Sat. xiii. ) 


Even a:stone badly cut has had a: veneration paid to it, 
merely becausc it was ancient. Whole nations; says Cal- 
met, have adored; for a succession of ages, an ancient 
block of marble, badly finished, or a figure in wood rotten 
and worin-eaten. » But supposing the most complete piece 
of work, and: that the hand of a Praxiteles or..a Phidias 
stood plainly confessed, yet cannot time, though it may 
and docs add a value to busts and medals, confer divinity, 
nor excuse the adoration paid to:a piece of senseless. 


- matter, though beautificd by art, dignified by a celebrated 


name; and recommended by the prescription and authority 
of many ages. It may not be unacceptable, perhaps, nor 
foreign to the occasion, to transcribe part of an epistle _ 
wrote by St. Austin to the principal inhabitants of a city 
in Africa, who had murdered a great number of Christians, 
because some of them were suspected to have taken away 
their god Hercules. That learned fathcr'expostulates with 
them upon this accident in theso strong and pathetic 
terms: ‘‘The barbarous treatment which ye have offered 
to so many innocent persons, calls for vengeance from 
heaven andcarth. But as ye urge the affront and damage, 
which ye have received against the massacre we coniplain 
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of, let us state, in a few words, the injuries on both sides. 
You object, that your god Hercules is taken away; we 
are willing to make you satisfaction; we have moncy, 
stones, and workmen ready to set about the work; they 
shall instantly cut you out another deity, and paint it too 
in like manner, and finish such a Hercules in its stead, as 
you shall have no reason to complain of the difference. It 
is thus we restore your idol, it is thus we repair your loss: 


give us now back, in return, the souls of those many inno-- 


cents you have murdered, and only to revenge the injured 
honour of.a sorry, lifeless piece of stone.” (Aug. Epist. 
267. ad Princip. Colon. Suffet.) ‘This instance shews the 
great vencration paid by the heathen to their statues, and 
how far superstition or a blind devotion will hurry men, 
even to sanctify murder. 

Ver. 11—13.] The author in’ this and the following 
verses, exposes with great smartness of argument the 
absurdity of image-worship, by shewing.their original, and 
the vileness of the materials of which they are made: “ ‘That 
an ordinary carpenter (whom he purposcly fixes upon, to 
shew the clumsiness and inelegance of the work), having 
taken from a tree cut down what was best and most va- 
luable, and fittest to be employed in some necessary piece 
of work ; among the refuse, or rather the refuse of the refuse, 
for so 76 2& avrwy ardéPBAnua signifies, fixes upon a knotty 
and coarse piece. of stuff, such as he could otherwise make 
no use of; and this he thinks good enough to make a god 
of.” Horace, in like manner, makes himself merry with a 
workman, who deliberated whether he should make a bench 
or a god of an offal piece of wood, and at length deter- 
minedit for a god: ‘‘ Maluit esse Deum.” (Serm. lib. i. Sat. 
viii.) The chief part of this description is borrowed from 
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 This‘sort of idolatry, besides its wickedness, hath some-. 


' mulacris esse colorem.” 


Isa. xliv. Jer. x. Baruch vi. and Lowth’s paraphrase upon | 


those passages in the prophets is equally applicable here: 
‘‘What an absurdity is it for a man to dress his meat and 
make his god with the same stick of wood? or to think 
that a piece of timber hath any more divinity in it, than it 
had before, because it is fashioned and carved into the 
figure of aman?” To give an account of the original of 
images, how and whence made, is alone sufficient to expose 
the folly of worshipping them. ‘This argument the ancient 
apologists for Christianity often insist upon, to shew the 
absurdity of the heathen idolatry; but none of them more 
happily than Minucius Felix in the following words, and 
almost upon the like occasion, allowing only for the differ- 
ence in the materials: “Quando igitur hic (deus) nasci- 
tur? Ecce funditur, fabricatur, scalpitur: nondum deus 
est. Ecce plumbatur, construitur, erigitur: nec adhue deus 
est. Ecce omatur,.conseeratur, oratur: tune postremo 
deus est,cum homo illum voluit et dedicavit;” which in 
Mr. Reeves’s most excellent translation runs thus: But 
when, pray, does it commence divine? Behold, it ts cast, 
fashioned, and filed: well, it is no god yet. Behold, it is 
soldered, put together, and set upon its legs: well, it is no 
god yet. Behold, it is bedecked, consecrated, prayed to: 
then, then at last behold a complete god, after man hath 
vouchsafed to make and dedicate him. Thus Arnobius, (lib. 
vi.) who was. himself once a pagan idolater, and had, as he 
confesses, often asked blessings, ‘‘ nihil sentiente de ligno,” 
at leneth makes this just reflection upon such senseless 
conduct: ‘‘ At qua dementia deum credere quem tute ipse 
formiris, supplicare tremebundum fabricatz abs te rei?” 


thing in it too very preposterous; for should not the idol 
rather worship the maker, than the maker the image, since, 
in some sort, he may be considered as the creator of it? 
Philo has, I think, the like observation; ‘‘ Certe si error 
placuit, pictores et statuarii magis merebantur ut divinos 
honores acciperent; nunc, ipsis contemptis, ac si nihil 
egregium prestitissent, pro diis habentur corum opera.” 

Ver.13. When he had nothing else to do.) i.e. Post- 
poning it to all other work, as thinking it of no great con- 
sequence, and then only taking it in hand when nothing 
better offered. Our version follows a copy which read éy 
imiuedtta apylacg avrov, which some Latin translations ren- 
der, diligentia otit sui ; and others, accwrato otio: other edi- 
tions have éy érimeAcla goyasiac avrov, which is likewise the 
reading of the Alexandrian manuscript; and this the ori- 
ental versions secm most to favour. 

Ver. 14. Or made it like some vile beast, laying it over 
with vermilion and with paint, colouring it red, and cover- 
ing every spot therein.| That it was usual thus to paint and 
set off their images, see Ezek. ‘xxiii. 14. Arnob. lib. vi. 
And no wonder that the Lares, or little household deities, 
for such this writer seems here to mean, were so adorned, 
when Pliny acquaints us, that the face of the image of Ju- 
piter was usually painted with vermilion upon festival 
days, and other grand occasions among the Romans; ‘‘ Jo- 
vemque a censoribus miniandum locari,” that the censors 
hired artists for that purpose; that Camillus and other 
generals, to whom the honour of a publie triumph was de- 
creed, were painted in the like manner; and that among the 
Ethiopians, “ totos co tingi proceres, huncque deorum si- 
(Plin. lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. and 
Calmet in loc.) 

Ver. 15. And when he had made a conetliiee roont for it, 
set it ina wall, and made it fast with iron.] This conveni- 
ent rvom we may understand to be a shrine, which was a 
sort of little chapel, representing the form of a temple, 
with an image in it, which being set upon an altar, or 
fastened in a wall, or to some other place, the idol, when 
the doors were opened, was represented to the worshippers 
as standing or sitting in state. Coverdale’s and some 
other ancient versions call this a tabernacle, following 
herein the Vulgate, which renders faciens ei e@diculam illo 
dignam, tbe very word used by Minucius Felix to express 
one of these shrines by. And in this sense, probably, we may 
understand the tabernacle of Moloch, Acts vii. 43. for the 
axnv1) mentioned there was a kind of little cabinet, wherein 
the image of the false god was kept. And such [ imagine 
those silver shrines to be, vaote apyupove, which Demetrius 
made for Diana; (Acts xix.24.) Isaiah, hkewise, mentions 
the silver chains by which these idols were fastened to 
walls or pillars, (x]. 19.) 

Ver. 18. Humbly beseecheth that which hath least means 
to help.| Tov amepdrarov, i. e. that which hath no experi- 
ence at all, as our margin has it. Nannius reads, aopw- 
rarov, egentissimum ; our version seems to follow a copy 
which read either dyoeforarov, or dvarnodrarov’ any of which 
aro more properly opposed to émxovolac than arepdratov. 

Ver. 19. Asketh ability to do of him that is most unable 
to do any thing.] Our version here manifestly follows the 
Vulgate, which reads, ef'dé omnium rerum eventu petit ab 
eo qui.in omnibus est inutilis; which Calmet thinks has 
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been corrupted, and that the ancient reading there was, de 
nanuun eventu petit ab eo qui manibus est inutilis. And 
indeed the Greek, rd adpavicratov. -raig xepotv, favours this 
conjecture. I should not do justice to this writer, if I 
passed by the beautiful turns unobserved which close this 
chapter, which cannot but strike every judicious reader. 

I am sensible that Amobius, Lactantius, Minucius Felix, 

and many of the primitive writers, have been very large in 
exposing the folly of idol-worship; yet I know no occa- 
sional remarks, nor even any whole: treatise purposely 
wrote on the subject, where this is more happily executed 
than in the compass of these two last verses, which alone 
may scrve as a specimen of this writer’s skill and judg- 
ment, where the contrast is so beautiful, and the contraries 
so happily and justly placed to illustrate each other, that 
a person of taste cannot but immediately discern and ad- 
mire the justness and élegance ofthe piece. It is inferior 
only to some instances of the same kind in the inspired 
writings, particularly that well-judged opposition, which 
we meet with in the following words of St. Paul: As de- 
ceivers, and yet true; asunknown, and yet well-known; as 
dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and. yet possessing all .thiugs. 
(2 Cor. vi. 8—10. sce also iv. 8,9.) I shall conclude this 
chapter with a just reflection of St. Austin upon another 
species of idolatry, which, though less perceived, is no less 
fatal: ‘‘ Besides the senseless sort of idolatry which con- 
sists in worshipping brutes and images, which may easily 
be avoided, there is a more common and dangerous way of 
worshipping the work of a man’s own hands (continues he), 
by a secret and subtle idolatry, which consecrates our own 
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favourite wills and passions, deifying the desires of our | 


own hearts, and giving them the preference before the will 
of God, and is, in other words, the adoration of our own- 
selves; an idolatry, which is so much the more dangerous, 
as it is within our own breasts, and we constantly carry 
the favourite image fag with us,” 


CHAP. XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The insufficiency of idols farther shewn from their inability 
to preserve their worshippers in a voyage at sea; from 
hence the author takes occasion to mention the first in- 
vention of a ship, the form of which probably was taken 
from the model of the ark; that God rules the boistcrous 
element, and his providence stcers men’s course, which 
can save them from accidents without the use of artificial 
means. The original of idolatry is inquired into, ver. 
14. and some conjectures in the verses following, from 
whence probably it might take its rise. The chapter 
concludes with the abominable rites attending upon it, 
and the scandalous vices introduced by it. 


Ver. 3.1 UT thy providence, O Father, governeth it.] As 
men had likewise their tutelar deities and favourite idols, 
which were thought to preside over the sca, and able to 
assist thein in their voyages, theauthor shews the absurdity 
of idol-worship in this particular also,—that neither the 
strongest ship, built by the most skilful workman, nor the 
rotten images that are sometimes in it, or carved upon it, 
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sea, at his command, ceased from her raging. 
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probably of Neptune, Castor, and Pollux, &c. are suffi- 
cient to procure a man a safe voyage, but the overruling 
providence of the true God only, 7 8 of, rdrep, StaxuBepva 
toévoia’ Which is a proper technical sea term, and means ° 
that God’s providence steers and guides the ship. ‘That 
particular deities were supposed to supcrintend sea af- 
fairs, appears from au old inscription upon the Pharos, 
built by Sostratus, mentioned by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 
12. and Strabo, lib. xvii.) which is preserved in Dr. Hody; 
(de Bib. Text. orig. p. 87.) and is as follows :—~ 


GEOIC COTHPCI 
YHEP TQN TWAQIZOMENQN. 


DIIS SERVATORIBVS 
PRO NAVIGANTIBVS. 


That the sailors in their distress in a tempest, used to cry 
for help to their false gods, and even implore the mercy of 
the sea itself, appears from Erasmus’s Naufragium, where 
they cry out in their fright,. “‘O clementissimum mare, O 
renerosissimum mare, 0 formosissimum mare, mitesce, 
serva;” where, the epithets ‘made. use of, are too soft for 
that boisterous element, but are intended as compliments to 
‘bespeak its favour. But a more remarkable instance, and 
which I shall, for its greater authority, choose more parti- 
cularly to mention, is what occurs in the prophet Jonah, 

chap. i. where we read, that the Lord sent out a great wind 


-into the sea, and. there. was a mighty tempest in it, so that 


the ship was like to be broken, then the mariners were afraid, 
and cried every one unto his (false) god, (ver.5.) But, not- 
withstanding their, prayer to these pretendcd deities, and 
their rowing hard to bring the ship to land, the text ac- 
quaints us, that they found no help, the sea continuing tem- 
pestuous against them, till they cried unto the Lord Jeho- 
vah, the God of heaven, the only trne God; and then the 
This unex- 
pected escape so affected the mariners, that from thence- 
forth they feared the Lord exceedingly, (ver. 16.) being con- 
vinced of his power and greatness, which appeared both 
in raising the storm, and so suddenly laying it. , But the 
Divine power over that unruly element never appeared 
more signally, than when our Saviour said to it, Peace, be 
still; and immediately there was a great calm. (Mark iv. 39.) 

For thou hast made a way in the sea, and a safe path in 
the waves.| This may either mean, in general, that God 
giveth a safe and secure passage over the sea to the faith- 
ful that. depend upon and cry unto him; or it may mean, 
that God made a safe way for his favourite people, the 
Israelites, to go through the Red Sea on foot; which seems 
the most probable interpretation, because this sentence 
seems borrowed from Psal. Ixxvii. 19. where the words are 
almost the same, Thy way ts in the sea, and. thy paths in 
the great waters ; which the best interpreters refer to the 
same occasion. 

Ver. 4. Shewing that thou canst save from all: danger : 
yea, though a man went to sea without art.) “Iva xdv avev 
réxyne tie éri3y. “Emin scems to require something after 
it; and wAoiuy (ver. 3.) is too far off: I think the true read- 
ing of the Greek is either vija kav avev réxvne tee tre, and 
thus the Arabic interpreters translate, ut quispiam sine ulla 
arte lignum abjectum conscendat, or da «av tivev réxvne TIC 
trea; and thus Calmet takes it, vors pouvez sauver de tout 
peril quand on s’engageroit méme sur mer, sans le secour's 
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d’aucun art: (Com. in lee.) and the Vulgate itself so un- 
derstands it, etiamsi sine arte aliquis adeat mare ; but the 
sense is the same in both emendations, vzz. that art or skill 
is not always successful, nor indeed always necessary on 
shipboard, or at sea; not always successful, as appears 
from the instance of the mariners in Jonah, and because 
there are many shipwrecks, notwithstanding the skill of the 
best pilots; nor always necessary, because Ged can save 
without the use and assistanee of secondary means, as in 
the Israclites’ safe passage threugh the sea; or contrary to 
the known laws: of nature, as when St. Peter, at Christ’s 
command, walked upon the sea. And though the pilot 
should have little or no skill, or, like Palinurus, should by 
some accident fall overboard, yet God's power can pre- 
serve from danger, when the ordinary and usual means 
fail. Or, should the violence of .a tempest render all art 
and management ineffectual, and at length force the ship 
upon rocks, so that nothing but instant death is appre- 
hended, God ean, evenin this extremity, unexpectedly suc- 
cour the miserable, by an unforeseen interposition of his 
Providence; as he has done upon many occasions, well 
attested in history. One cannotread the description of St. 
Paul’s voyage, and of that sad tempest, Acts xxvii. when 
neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, when they 
were forced with their own hands to cast out the tackling of 
the ship, so that all hope of safety was then taken. away ; 
nor reflect upon the ensuing shipwreck of him and his com- 
panions, and their very surprising and happy escape to 
land, some on boards, and some on pieces of the ship, with- 
out discerning the hand of. God in their wonderful preser- 
vation, which then is most visible and distinguished, when 
hope is desperate, and art ceases. 

Ver. 5... Nevertheless thou wouldest not that the works of 
thy wisdom should be idle.] These words may either mean, 
that God not only displays his power at sea, but also his 
wisdom is visible there, particularly in the make of a ship, 
and in the art of navigation; for Ged may very properly 
be said to have taught.men these, as he first gave the mo- 
del of a ship, when ‘he instructed: Noah-to build the ark 
after such a particular form; and'from thence, or by that 
pattern, men first attempted.to build ships, and’ to’ sail 
in them ou the surface of the waters. The heathens in- 
deed have given the honour.of this invention to different 
persons; some to Jason, and the Argenauts, that sailed to 
Colchis to fetch the Golden’ Fleece, some to Neptune, 
others to’ Atlas, or Minerva, some to'the people of Crete, 
and others’to the Phoenicians. But hence, or from the 
plan communicated'to Noah, we may with most certainty 
derive it; and here we should fix the epoch, or first ori- 
ginal of navigation.. 
would have a.commerce and: correspondence carricd on 
even amongst the most distant rations, by a traffic and ex- 
change of their several produces and commodities; that 


the abundance of ‘some might be a supply for the others’ | 


want, that so none of the:good things which God-has so 
liberally provided for the comfort aud conveniency of life, 
wight be idle, i.e. useless‘:and superfluous; and therefore, 
or for this purpose of a mutual interconrse, men undertook 
long and dangerous voyages, encompassing both sea and 
land to establish commerce, and to circulate what might 
be necessary or wanting. .Wemect with the like observa- 
tivuu among. the fragments of Philo, aé:0v Sabpacar Sdraccav, 
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Or the meaning may be, that God _ 


(CHAP. XIY. 


&¢ jc, x. 7. A. Beneficio maris, terre regiones sibi invicem 
coumatationes bonorum penduut, atque tum ea, quibus ca- 
rent, accipiunt ; tum ea, guibus abundant, remittunt. 

And therefore, men commit their lives to a small piece ‘of 
wood.) Seneca has the like expression :— 


** Audax nimium, qui freta primnus 
Rate tam fragili perfida rupit, 
Dubioque secans zequora cursu 
Potuit tenui fidere ligno.” 


And indeed the poets in general are full of beautiful senti- 
ments on the occasion, but none so jocular as Juvenal :— 


** T nune, et ventis animam committe, dolato 
Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 


Quatuor, aut septenl, si sit latissima taeda.” (Sat. xiv. ) 


Which Ovid has as fully and more seriously described in 
the following shert verse :— 


“Tam prope nam lethum, quam prope cernit aqua.” 
(De Ponto, lib. ii. ) ; 


No Wolide!; therefore, that persons of the greatest courage 
have trembled at the nearness of the danger; and that the 
great hero Aineas himself was in such a pane, in the vio- 
lent storm mentioned in the first Aineid,- especially as the 
heathens had a notion that the soul was fire, and might pos- 
sibly be extinguished by the waters. But the deéséription 
of the inspired poet exceeds all others in majesty and ter- 
ror, They are carried up to the heaven, and down again to 
the deep; their soul melteth away because of the trouble. 
(Psal. evii. 26.) This is exactly in the strain of Virgil:— 


‘¢ Tollimur in coelum curvato gurglite, et idem ' 
Subducta ad manes imos descendimus unda.” 


(/Eneid. lib, iii.) 


Ver. 6. For in the an time when the proud giants pe- 
rished.] Kat apxyne yao ato\Avpivwry, x. r- A. I think this, 
which is the present reading of all the Greek copies, a 
mistake; probably xarapyac yap amodAAupévwy, x. tr. A. iS the 
true reading. Ab initio cum perirent superbi gigantes, &c. 
as the Vulgate has it; z. e. when the old world, through ex- 
cess of wickedness, ‘perished by water. But why are the 
giants particularly mentioned, when the text in Gen. vi. 12. 
says, that all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth? 
the answer is, that, by a known figure of speech, a part here 
is put for the whole; and those giants are principally men- 
tioned, as being the ringleaders, and the most flagrant ex- 
amples of wickedness. For by the word giants we are to 
understand, not only men of uncommon stature, but vio- 
Ient and bloody men, who filled the world with rapine and 
murders. ‘ Hence some of the ancients explain the word 


ytyavrec by Biaot, violent men; and some by aaePetc, wicked 


men. ‘They are here called drepfpavor, which may mean, 
not only their being proud upon account of their size, but, 
which is a general consequence, their being overbearing by 
reason of their great strength. We may likewise under- 
stand by perished, their perishing by an everlasting de- 
struction: for the ancient name for hell among tho Jews 
was, ceetus gigantum, and there are many texts of Scrip- 
ture that seem to lead to this sense. (Job xxvi. 5, 6. in 
the Hebrew and Vulgate; Prov. xxi.16. Sce also Mr.. 
Mede’s 7th disc.) 


CHAP. xIy.] 


The hope of the world governed by thy hand escaped in 
a weak vessel.) Coverdale’s and the other ancient English 
versions apply these words to the ship, and not to the 
persons in it, rendering, He, in whom the hope was left to 
increase the world, went into the ship, which was governed 
through thy hand: and so the Vulgate pagerstabas it, and 
the Arabic. Our version follows the Greek. 

And left to all ages a seed of generation. When the 
earth was purged from a deluge of sin by a deluge of wa- 
ter,—that there might be some living witnesses of the 
world’s being thus destroyed; and that the memory of 
such an instance of God’s justice, power, and hatred of 
sin might be preserved to succeeding ages,—Noah and his 
paar: upon whose safety likewise the future increase and 
peopling of the world again depended, and therefore here 
properly called the hope of it, were preserved in the ark 
from perishing by the water, and by God’s command he 
preserved some few individuals of every species, to repair 
the almost universal loss, and by a new progeny renew the 
face of the carth, which is the seed of generation here 
meant. Meaor dite to the ancients, only Deucalion and 
Pyrrha survived the flood, and in these they placed the 
growing hopes of the world: thus Ovid,— 


“«* Nunc genus in nobis restat mortale duobus.” 
g 


Plato and Lucian call those few persons who remained alive 
Zesrupa, i.e. live coals, who were to rekindle the vital flame, 
and continue the human race. When Noah went out of the 
ark, God blessed him and his sons, 2. e. he renewed the bless- 
ing bestowed before upon Adam, saying, as after a new cre- 
ation, Increase and multiply ; nay, it is very observable, 
that God repeats this blessing twice, (Gen. ix. 1.7.) to de- 
note as well its greater certainty as universality. ‘“ Noah 
{says Theodoret) was now the seed of mankind, the new 
root of human nature, and, as it were, a second Adam: ac- 
cordingly God confers upon him the same benediction, as 
upon the father of the former world.” (Quest. in Gen. 53.) 
As Noah stood thus as it were in the place of Adam, so 
St. Chrysestom observes'of Noah, that he repaired the loss 
of dignity sustained by Adam’s fall, and obtained from the 
Divine goodness some.external privileges Adam had lost; 
and, as an instance -of this, he alleges the, return of the 
savage world in the ark,-to that submission, which, ac- 
cording to. the Divine appointment, they paid to the first 
man before the fall. (Hom. 25. in Gen.) 

Ver. 7.’ For blessed is the wood whereby righteousness 
cometh.] i.e. Blessed is the wood which serveth for good 
and righteous purposes, and blessed is the ark in particu- 
lar, which preserved so good a man as Noah was (for 
blessedness in Scripture is ‘applied to things as well as 
persons that ‘contribute to any’ good work), for he was a 
great instance of the righteousness which is by faith, and 
as such is numbered among the heroes in the eleventh to 
the Iiebrews: he was also a remarkable preacher of right- 
cousness to the old world, warning them for a hundred and 
twenty years, to escape the general danger and destruction 
that threatened them; and in his family tho true religion 
Was preserved, particularly in Shem, who was the root of 
the Divine peculium, inthe postdiluvian, as Seth was in the 
antediluvian world. But I cannot think that these words 
are spoken prophetically of the cross,.or that they any 
ways allude to it: that they _ be applied to it by way 
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of accommodation, and have actually been so applied by 
several of the fathers, particularly St. Cyprian, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Ambrose, Austin, Chrysostom, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
&e. I readily grant, and indeed such a comparison scems 
easy and natural: for, referring this passage to the ark 
spoken of in the foregoing verse, to which undoubtedly it 
originally and primarily relates, this ark of wood may ina 
secondary sense be considered as a type of the church, 
and of that salvation, which true believers shall, in all ages, 
obtain by faith ina crucified Saviour, who in the Old Tes- 
tament is called The Lord our righteousness. (Jer. xxiii. 6.) 
Some have understood this passage of our author of the 
punishment of notorious offenders; that the wood upon 
which such sinners suffer, and which is the adjudged instru- 
ment of justice and vengeance, is blessed, as doing service 
to the public, by the exemplary dispatch of such as are not 
fitto live. But this interpretation seems forced. 

Ver. 8. But that which is made with hands is cursed.] 
Something is here omitted or must necessarily be under- 
stood ; for it is not true, that every thing that is made with 


hands is cursed, for then.the ark itself would be cursed: 


I conceive, therefore, that graven wnages should be sup- 
plied ; Cursed isthe graven image which is made with hands. 
But this likewise must be understood with some limitation, 
for the bare making of an image is not in all cases to be 
condemned: for, besides that Moses calls this art one of 
the gifts of God, that act of God in giving orders for the 
brazen serpent to be made and set up, and the cherubim 
to be placed over the mercy-seat, shews, that the bare 
making of imagesis not unlawful. Accordingly, the writers 
of the decalogue do not: understand the second. com- 
mandment, as if it forbade the making of images in general, 
but the making them with a design to represent the Divine 
Majesty, or to worship and kneel before them. ‘The sense 
therefore of this passage seems to be, that-the image, which 
is made with an intent to be worshipped, and by which 
cometh unrighteousness, is accursed. And the reason of 
its being accursed is, from the great, I should say infinite, 
disproportion that there is between an image and the Di- 
vine nature; and that being corruptible it should be ac- 
counted God. If the insensible weod, or image, then, is 
cursed, no wonder that the maker of it should be so in an 
equal or greater degree, as it follows in the-next words. 

As well it, ashe that made it.} This is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, which says, Cursed is the. man. which maketh any 
graven or molten image, and putteth it in a secret place; i.e. 
privately worships it; for it is upon account of its being 
worshipped, that it is there called an abomination unto the 
Lord. (Deut. xxvii. 15.) Nor is it particular to the Scrip- 
ture only, to denounce and execute.vengeance upon the 
idol-maker ; even the poets, when they give us an account 
of Prometheus’s vanity, tell us, at the same time, how their 
Jupiter vindicated his honour, by the severe punishment 
inflicted upen the insolent offender. . I think this verse and 
the context would be more perfect, if the worshipper, who 
is the principal, if not the only offender, had been inserted. 
For the idol itself is senseless and inanimate, or, as St. Panl 
in one word well expresses it, is notiing, and therefore, as 
such, cannot be the object of punishment; but the person 
who sins by it, which.is Capellus’s objection against this 
place: and as to the statuary that makes the idols, how far 
he is faulty, the following lines of Martial will inform us :-—- 
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“ Qui fingit sacros auro vel marmore vultus, 
Non facit ille Deos; qui colit, ille facit.” 


So that as he alone turns images or pictures into idols or 
false gods who worships them, he shonld have been chiefly 
taken notice of as ost obnoxious to the Divine displeasure. 
As it is the worship therefore that makes properly the idol, 
possibly the idolater may be included in the maker, and is 
the 6 aocBév in the next verse: and thus Calmet says it may 
be understood, le faux Dieu, avec celui que lyi rend un culte 
sacrilege. (Com. in loc.) 


Ver. 1l. Therefore even upon the idols of the gentiles — 


shall there be a visitation.] This may be taken in two senses, 
according as we understand the term idol, which may cither 
mean the material image, or the false god represented by 
it. 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


a 


[CHAP. XIV. 


IIence the idolatry of the Jews is expressly called unclean- 
ness, because it was an alicnation of the hearts and bodies 
of them from the God of Israel, who had chosen that 
church as his spouse. And when the Jews were at length 
brought off from this sin, they represented the idolatry of 
others under the name of fornication. (John viii. 41.) Our 
version, it is plain, takes it in this sense, by calling it here 
spiritual fornication, though none of the other versions so 
confine the sense, or take any notice of the word spiretual. 
And indeed the observation is equally true of fornication 
strictly so called; for the heathen idolaters were likewise 
the most infamous fornicators, and their hidden mysteries 
were little else than acts of uncleanness, a melancholy de- 


_ tail of which follows in the conclusion of this chapter. 


But it may be asked, how a visitation or punishment | 


can properly come upon the idol which isinanimate? The | 


Chaldee paraphrase upon Exod. xii. 12. will explain this, 
where the judgments threatencd upon the gods of the 
Egyptians are expressed in the four following instances: 
“‘ Tdola fusilia liquefient, idola lapidea resecabuntur, idola 
testacea fient minuta frusta, idola lignea fient cinis.” And 
that the images of their god Apis, and their other deities, 
were thrown down by an earthquake when their _first- 
born were slain, St. Jerome asserts, ad Fabiol. from Jew- 
‘ish tradition, and Artapanus in:Euseb. lib. ix. de Preepar. 
The like example was made of Dagon, by the virtue of the 
Divine Majesty appearing on the ark, for he fell before it, 
and laid on the ground, a headless idol, and a senseless 
trunk. Or it may mean, that the demons and evil spirits 
which inhabited these idols, and from thence gave their de- 
lusive oracles, shall be detected and dispersed. St. Cyprian 
speaks of them in afiertimes as thus visited, “‘ Hi adjurati 
per dcum verum a nobis, statim cedunt, et de obsessis cor- 
poribus exire coguntur :—videas illos nostra voce et opera- 
tione majestatis occulte, flagris caedi, igne torreri, incre- 
‘mento poenz propagantis extendi, ejulare, gemere, depre- 
cari.” (De Idol. vanit.) The prophets, in many parts of 
their writings, foretell that there shall be a final period put 
to idolatry, Isa. ii. 11. Zech. xiii. 2. Jer. x. 15. where the 
prophet, speaking of idols, says, according to the LXX. év 
Kuip(y étloxoTig avtwy amoAovyrat, an expression which has 
a near resemblance with that of this writer; and in ver. 11. 
he has the same threatening, but in the Chaldee language, 
as the learned observe, (sce Witsii Exercit. in Symb. 
Apostol. p. 125. Poli Synop. in loc.) that the Jews, being 
-thus prepared against the attempts of the idolatrous Baby- 
lonians, might be better able to answer them in their own 
language. | 

Because in the creature of God they are become an abo- 
mination.| The sense seems to be, that idols:are an abo- 
‘mination by the abuse of some of God’s creatures; for 
whatever be the matter of their idols, whether gold, silver, 


stone, or wood, things otherwise harmless and useful are — 


perverted by this misapplication of them to idolatrous pur- 
poses; and, on this account, God will shew his displea- 
sure and resentment even against such insensible things. 
Ver. 12. For the devising of idols was the beginning of 
(spiritual) fornication.] In the language of Scripture, idol- 
-atry 1s represented as a sort of fornication or adultery; 
and the worship of false gods is called, The gotng a whoring 


after them. (Lev. xvii.7. Ezek. xxiii. 30. Hos.iv. 12. ix. 1.) | 


a et 


| 


Tertullian’s words are very observable, whe joins these 
vices asif they were inseparable. ‘‘ Quis immundis spiriti- 
bus operatus, non conspnreatus, et constupratus incedit ?” 
(De Idol. cap. 1.) And St. Peter, describing the vicious 
customs of the gentiles, says, that they walked .in lascivi- 
ousness and lusts,.and abominable idolatries. (1 Pet. iv. 3.) 
To these impurities they were led by the traditional ac- 
counts of the lewd amours of their false gods; and when 
once men began as it were to conscerate crimes by the au- 
thority of their gods, there was nothing which they did not 
commit without scruple and without shame, under the 
shelter of their example. ‘‘ Ego Homuncio non facerem 2?” 
(Eunuch. act. iii. se. 5.) was therefore but a natural con- 
clusion, when the great thunderer was known to have com- 
mitted a rape, and authorized the same villany. 

And the invention of them the corruption of life.] As the 
practice of idolatry was attended with impurities of all 
sorts, and particularly with unnatural and shameless un- 
cleanness, it is very properly here called ¢0opa Zwijc, the 
corruption of life. That ¢0ooa signifies corruption through 
lust, is evident from many places of Scripture where it is 
so used, particularly in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Pe- 
ter; it is so taken by Ignatius, and other ancient ecclesi- 
astical writers, and by Philo, who ranks it with fornication 
and adultery ; and,asa branch of great uncleanness,ranks 
it among other instances of transgression, which are a 
breach of the seventh commandment. (Phil. de Spec. Leg.) 

Ver.13. For neither were they from the beginning, net- 
ther shall they be for ever.| The most ancient idolatry was 
undoubtedly the worship of the heavenly bodies; but, as 
ancient as this was, we read nothing of it certain, and 
which may be absolutely depended on, before the deluge ; 
nor are learned men in general agreed, that it was one of 
those pollutions which defiled the old world. And indeed 
there were many causes which might prevent the sin of 
idolatry so carly,—as, the infancy of the world from the 
creation, the memory of which must be still fresh; the lon- 
gevity of the antediluvians, of Adam, Scth, and the rest of 
the holy line, who could, and did most probably, inculcate 
and deliver to their families, what themsclves were so 
abundantly assured of with respect to Almighty God’s be- 
ing and oneness. Add to this, likewise, the appearance of 
the Adyoe, or Son of God, to Adam and others. (See Teni- 
son on Idol. p. 39.) ‘he worship of images came in much 
later; the earliest account we have of them is probably 
that of Laban’s teraphim, Gen. xxxi. or his Penates, as 
they are thought. (See Selden, de cult. extran. primord. 
cap. 3.) It appears from Varro, that the Romans had sub- 
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_ sisted above a hundred and seventy years before they had 
any images, but they were idolaters long before that time. 
Tarquinius Priscus is first thought to have introduced them 
from the Greeks. (See Aust. de Civ. Dei, lib. iv. 31. 
Thorndike, of the Laws of the Church, p. 289.) Our au- 
thor intimates, that the custom of Sinshhiping dead men 
for gods contributed to it, (ver. 15.) the date of which may 
be fetched from history. And as to polytheism in general, 
one knows from thence the epoch and original of all the 
false gods, when Jupiter, Hercules, Neptune, &c. first 
commenced deities, and on what account; so that idolatry 
may be looked upon as of late date, compared to the most 
ancient and true religion, which has always subsisted, and 
will always continue in the world. And as God hath al- 
ready blotted out the very names of many of the heathen 
idols, it may be looked upon as an earnest of the utter de- 
strnction of the rest. 

Ver. 14. For by the vain-glory of men they entered tnto 
the world, and therefore shail they come shortly to an end.] 
Vain and proud men, not content with common honours, 
aspired after Divine, and affected to be called gods; and, 
frem a principle of vanity and self-love, would have their 
images erected and adored, proposing immortality to 
themselves from hence; but their expectations have been 
frustrated; and their images of no long continuance. Our 
translators render it in the future tense, as prophetical of 
what should happen hereafter; but the original expresses 
it by. the time past, dca rovro cbvropov avrwy rédoc érevorOn. 
The Arabic assigns here the same reason for such am- 
bitious attempts, “ enmque propterea finis illorum sit 
brevis, hinc idola excogitarunt ;” that idols were invented 
as a sort of artifice to prolong the shortness of their lives. 
The Vulgate takes cevodotla in the nominative case, and 
renders supervacuitas hominum advenit in orbem terrarum, 
et tdeo brevis tllorum finis est inventus ; understanding it 
probably of the sin of our first parents: but Dr. Grabe, 
who has Sdévaroc in a parenthesis, is more explicit; viz. 
that death entered at first into the world through man’s 
ambition, and on that account they lost their intended im- 
mortality, and a period was fixed to human life. This 
indeed appears to be the sentiment of our author in several 
places, (i. 16. ii, 23.) but that sense does not seem so agree- 
able to the context. 

Ver. 15. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his child soon taken away, 
now honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man.] 
The author here points out the beginning or source of a 
particular species of idolatry; viz. that a father having 
lost, by an untimely death, a dear son, canses the image 
of him to be made to perpetuate his memory, which is 
adored by himself and domestics. At first this was in- 
tended only to solace. grief, by an imaginary, or repre- 
sentative presence of him that was dead; but that tender 
respect which parents bear to their children increasing 
after their death, and a certain impotent desire joined 
thereto of still enjoying their companics wham they so 
dearly loved, together with a fond persnasion that the 
dead were in a capacity of knowing and accepting such 
ceremonious instances of love and respect, put them upon 
procuring sacrifices, and other acknowledgnients of Divine 
honour, to be publicly assigned them after death; and at 


length a civil respect terminated in superstition and idol- 
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atry. Thus St. Cyprian: “ Inde illis instituta templa ; 
inde ad defunctorum vultus per imaginem detinendos ex- 


-pressa simulacra, quibus ct immolabant hostias, et dies 


festos dando honores celebrabant. Inde posteris facta 
sunt sacra, que’ primis fuerant assumpta solatia.” (De 
Idol. vanit.) Cicero is a celebrated instance of the very 
fond affection of a parent for a deceased child. He hada 
mind to perpetuate the memory, and. consecrate the virtue, 
of his favourite daughter Tullia by a temple, the most 
ancient way of doing honour to the dead that had deserved 
well. We have her apothcosis in the following words: 
“Te omnium. optimam doctissimamque, approbantibus 
diis immortalibus ipsis, in eorum coetu locatam, ad opi-. 
nionem omnium mortalium consecrabo.” (De Consol. see 
also Lactantius, de falsa Rel. lib. i. 15. and the writer of 
his Life, vol. ii. p. 378.) Not unlike our author's account 


_is what Diophantus the Lacedemonian mentions of Syro- 


phanes the Egyptian, whose grief was so excessive for the 
death of his only son, the’ designed heir of his immense 
fortunes, that he ordered. an image to be made of him, as 
a sort of relief and comfort to him under his distress; 
that his servants and dependants, to flatter their master, 
used to crown the image with flowers, to burn incense to 
it, and to fly to it as their deliverer, ‘“‘ quasi salutis certis- 
simo collatori,” after the commission of any great fault: 
Fulgent. Mythol. lib. i. and, according to him and the 
etymologists, cidwAov is so called, quasi etdocbvn, i. e. do-. 
loris species. And that in Scripture idols and sorrows are 
expressed by the same word in the Hebrew, see Selden, 
De cult. extran. primord. cap. 3. So that our author’s 
account is not quite singular, nor so much to be con- 
demned as Calvin (Instit. lib. i. cap. [1.) and Capellus 
have represented it. (Strict. in lib. Sap.) For the design 
of this writer was not to sect down all the sorts of idolatry, 
nor the original and order of each in point of time; he 
did not mean this as the only or the first source of all 
idolatry ; nor does he exelnde, or deny, that there are 
others more ancient, which he himself mentions in some of 
the foregoing chapters. His design here is only to shew 
the ridiculousness of idolatry and the folly of idolaters ; 
and this he has sufficiently done, by shewing the rise of 
some of them, in some very remarkable instances. (See 
Calmet’s Diction. in voce Idolatry, and his Dissertation 
sur l’Origine de I’Idolatrie.) 

Ver. 16. And graven images were iSareieephe bs y .the 
commandments of kings,| Or tyrants, as the marginal read- 
ing is. And thus Coverdale renders, Tyrants compelled 
men by violence to honour images ; which seems preferable, 
as it snits better with the character of the latter; fora 
good king will rather labour to establish virtue, which is 
his best image, a stamp more honourable than any upon 
the most valuable coin, or even than. art itself can reach. 
We cannot have a. fuller proof of the vain-glory of a 
tyrant, than in that worship which Nebuchadnezzar or- 
dered, upon pain of death, to be paid to the golden image, 
which, in the province of Babylon, he had set up. (Dan. iii.) 
Nor had Darius’s decree less vanity in it, That whosoever 
should ask a petition of any god or man for thirty days, 
but of him only, should be cast into the den of lious. (Dan. 
vi.) The like observation may be made upon many of the 
Roman emperors, whose ambition carried them to have 
their statues erected, and Divine honours paid to them. 
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Ninus also introduced the same superstition, for he set 
up the image of his father Belus, to be publicly honoured 
by his people; and, that great resort might be made, and 
respect paid to it, he pardoned all offenders, how great 
soever their crimes were, that fled unto that image ; which 
encouragement, together with tho authority and command 
of: the king himself, multiplied the number of its wor- 
shippers. 

Ver. 17. Whom men could not honour in presence, be- 
cause they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of his 


visage from far, that..... they might flatter him that was. 


absent, as if he were present.) The author here considers 
the original of the worship and dcification of kings; that at 
first an image, picture, or statue, was made of them, as an 
instance of civil respect to them, and fondness for them ; 
who being far distant from many parts of their dominions, 
and often absent from them in forcign wars, their subjects 
by this device supplied the loss of their personal resi- 
dence among them. But this afterward was the occasion 
of great superstition and idolatry; for in time, and espe- 
cially after the deaths of their favourite kings, which was 
a loss irrecoverable, and an absence the most regretted, 
they proceeded even to adoration of them. The heathens 
were induced probably to this worship of their kings, 
either out of a compliment to their vanity, which ‘was 
oftenest the case; or from an opinion that, being the 
representatives of God’s power on earth, worship was 
really duc to them; or upon account of their extraordi- 
nary virtues ; or from a sense of gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived from them: but there was something of policy in 
the worship of their dead kings; for by thus paying 
homage to departed merit, they hoped hereby to induce 
their successors to the like cndeavour of governing well. 
Nor was their apotheosis without a mixture of flattery too 
of their successors’ vanity, who were pleased to be thought 
of. Divine extraction, and to be descended from so high 
an original; which notion itself contributed net a little to 
the establishment of this error. (See Lactantius, de. falsa 
Relig. lib. i. 15.) The same observation upon the original 
of this worship is made by Minucius Felix: ‘* Dum reges 
suos colunt religiosé; dum defunctos eos desidcrant in 
imaginibus videre; dum gestiunt corum memorias in sta- 
tuis detinerc; sacra facta sunt, que fuerant assumpta so- 
latia,” (p. 375. Cypr. de Idol. van.) 

Ver. 18. Also the singular diligence of the artificer did 
help to set forward the ignorant to more superstition.] t. ¢. 
To lead the ignorant into more. superstition. Coverdale’s 
version of the place is clearer, and better expressed, The 
singular cunning of the craftsman gave the ignorant also a 
great occasion to worship images. At first the figures or 
images of the dcitics seemed to have been made of earth, 
clay, stone, wood, in a rude and imperfect manner. (Sec 
Principes de la Sculpture, liv. ii. cap. 1.) Clemens Alex- 
andrinus observes, that before the art of carving was in- 
vented, the ancients crected pillars, and paid their worship 
to them, as to statues of their gods. (Strom. lib. i.) Pau- 
sanias, in his excellent survey of Greece, says, that in 
early times men worshipped rude stones, sharpened only 
at the top, for their gods; which Scaliger shews was the 
custom of the Phoenicians in particular. (See Append. ad 
lib. de emend. Temp.) But when sculpture and picture, 
and other ways of imagcry, were brought to perfection, 
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idolatry in proportion advanced; for images, as appears 
both from the Greek and Roman history, being the means 
to increase it, the more art and skill that were used to 
recominend and sct these off, the more danger there was 
of men’s being pleased with and seduced by them; for the 
unskilful multitude, seeing the sacred image of their prince, 
or some fayourite bencfactor, carved into all the members 
and organs of life so artificially, that to the sight it seemed 
to be a real and living person, were easily drawn, through 
the weakness of their understanding, and the finished 
beauty of the piece, to imagine that it was really ani- 
mated, and to adore it as a living and powerful deity, 
such as was able to do them good or hurt, according to 
its own pleasure. Hence, says Philo, Moses with great 
prudence banished Cwypa¢lay xat avdpiarroroiiay from the 
Hebrew commonwealth, as fearing the dangerous conse- 
quences which such artful resemblances of nature might 
have upon a gross people, inclined to idolatry, (lib. de 
Gigantib.) The like observation may he made upon other 
images of the ancients, many of which were so contrived, 
as to help forward superstition, and to lead the ignorant 
into a higher opinion of the supposed deity. Of this sort 
were thosc, whose mechanism was so curious, that they 
scemcd to hold immediate converse with heaven: thus in 
the image of Serapis at Alexandria, a little window was 


‘so framed by art, that the sun shone on the eyes, lips, and 


mouth of it; insomuch, that the people believed it to hold 
communication with that deity, and to be inspired by it. 
No less artful was that device which Pliny mentions of an 
iron image, which was sustained with magnets, that the 
people might behold it with more veneration, and imagine 
it supported in the air by nothing but miracles. Deedalus, 
who brought sculpture to great perfection, and after his 
return from Egypt instructed the Grecian artificers to imi- 
tate in their statues the attitude of a person in action, or 
motion, contrived himself a Venus, which moved so natu- 
rally, that it was thought to have real life and sensation ; 
but all the wonder lay in the quicksilver, or mercury, 
which that cunning artist put within the figure, to make it 
play ; and so the good people were persuaded of the pre- 
sence of the divinity, by the surprising motion of the figure. 
Nor was the singular diligence of the artificer employed 
about the image itself only, to give it the appearance of 
life and sense, but as much Care was taken to make the 
idol-temple beautiful; for the more superb and magnifi- 
cent this was, the greater and better did the god scem to 
the multitude, more easily allured through the beauty of 
the work. Thus Alexander, to solace the excess of grief 
for his Hephestion, not only decreed him a temple, but 
promised uncommon rewards to Cleomenes, the overseer 
of his works, to finish it with the utmost nicety and exact- 
ness. (Arrian. de exped. Alex. lib. vii.) 

Ver. 20. Took him now for a god, which a little before 
was but honoured as a man.} SéBacpa troyicavro. TéBacpa 
is more generally taken for worship ; but sometimes it sig- 
nifies the thing, or being, that is worshipped. Thus we 
find it used, Acts xvii. 23. dvafewpuy ra oedopara var, | 
which our translation renders, beholding your devotions ; 
but the reading would be much better, beholding your 
idols; or, as the margin has it, beholding the gods you 
worship. Theophylact accordingly expounds it by Aaf- 
povec, which Athens was notorious for worshipping. 
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Ver. 21. For men, serving either calamity or tyranny, 
did ascribe unto stones and stocks, &c.| This is a short, but 
somewhat obscure rehearsal of the causes of idolatry, 
mentioned at large in the seven foregoing verses; that, 
concurrently with other reasons, it arose either from grief 
for the loss of some favourite person, whose memory, by 
an instance ef mistaken tenderness, was endeavoured to 
be preserved; or from the uncontrollable will and autho- 
rity of tyrants, appointing worship and adoration to be 
paid to insensible statues; which was complied with gene- 
rally out of a servile fear: but to good princes they volun- 
tarily erected them, not as mere compliments to their 
vanity, but as testimonies of their love and respect. St: 
Chrysostom’s observation on the beginning of idolatry is 
very just: obrw cidwroXarpela rev dvOpwrwr eioHrADev, trip 
pérowy Tiywutvwr Tov CovTwv, Kal TOY awotavdyvTwY’ obTW 
Edava mpoocekvyhSn, oltw mopvela exparnor. Hom. 87. in 
Matt. where zopveia seems to be used in the sense of our 
author, (ver. 12.) | : 

Did ascribe unto stocks and stones the incommunicable 
name.| 7.e. Of God, as the margin rightly supplies; which 
title eminently, and by way of distinction from all other 
gods, helonged to the God of Isract, the one, absolute, 
and only true Being. ‘The Hebrews accordingly call God 


Hashem, i. c. the name ; and from hence, no doubt, Ashima, 


an appellation of God, is derived. The critics likewise 
observe, that wherever the name, or the holy name, is found 
by itsclf, or put absolutely, in the Mosaical writings, or 
elsewhcre, it means God himself, or the incommunicable 
name. And indeed the name of God cannot propcrly be 
communicated, or be common to him and some othcr 
being. For thongh names proper are given, we know, to 
the individuals of the same spccics, to distinguish them 
from each other; yet, God being singular in his kind, his 
name is as incommunicable as his essence. And thus St. 
Cyprian: ‘‘ Nec nomen Dei queras; Deus nomen est illi. 
Illic vocabulis opus est, ubi propriis appellationum insig- 
nibus multitudo dirimenda est: Deco qui solus est, Deus 
vocabulum totum est.” (De Idol. vanit.) And, therefore, 
when Mescs carnestly inquired after his namc, he took 
the name of I am; implying, that he was the only one of 
his species, that there is none but God. that truly is, and 
that all others were false gods, pretending to what they 
were not; and assuming a name which did not belong to 
them. Hence thereforo we sec the reason and peculiar 
sanctity of the Tetragrammaton ; for other naines of God 
being applicable to other things or persons, as Elohim to 
princes, &c. the name Jehovah, or Jave, or Jai, was not 
communicated to, or participated by, any other thing or 
being; wherefore God challenges this as his own peculiar 
name: (Exod. iii. 14.) and thus the ancient English trans- 
jations, and the oriental versions, scem to understand it. 
But there is another sense likewise of the incommunicable 
name; viz. that great incflable name which must not be 
communicated or mentioned. Joscphus calls it, rpoonyo- 
play meol ic ov pot Séuce eireiv, 1. c. a name which it ts not 
lawful to speak of. 'This the Jews were so tender of, and 
paid such a religious regard to, that the name Jehovah 
was among them avexpervnrov, never to be ultcred, unless 
once in a year by the high-priest, on the great day of ex- 
piation; and hence he was said te be a God without a 
name; and thus he is described by some carly writers, 
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- particularly by Justin Martyr, who calls him Odc 6 appn- 


—_—_ —— 


tog. (Apol. secunda.) And in this sense we may under- 
stand appyra phyara, 2 Cor. xii. 4. which are not so pro- 
perly unspeakable words, as our translation renders, as 
words which ought not to be spoke; and so dppyrov is 
used by Philo,.de Soniniis; or rather, to avoid the tautelogy 
in what follows, words which God alone can utter; and 
thus a learned writer explains them: ‘ Verba tanté ma- 
jestatis, ut homine majora, Deum autorem et prolocuto- 
rem arguerent.” (Witsii Miscell. sac. p. 25.) 

Ver. 22. Whereas they lived in the great war of tgno- 
rance, those so great plagues called they peace.] Meyady 
Zwvrec ayvotac roAguw. “Ayvora here plainly refers to the 
words before, tAavacYa rept riv rov Oro yvwow, tgno- 
rance of the true God and his worship ; which being at- 
tended with slaughter of children, obscene rites, adultery; 
murder, and other great evils and mischiefs, of which 
there 1s a long and black catalogue in the following 
verses, may in some sense be called the mother of war as 
well as superstition: and yet, as shocking as these vices 


_ were, these they called peace; t. e. they were pleased with 





them, and thought themselves happy in the most miscrable 
condition, and under the greatest evils: ‘‘ Ils sont assez 


| insensibles, pour regarder cet etat comme un bonheur,” 


says Calmet, Com. in loc. , And their ignorance was as 
fatal, and their case as deplorable, as those who should 
esteem the calamities of a war a blessing. The expression 
in this verse is very singular, but Tacitus has one which 
very much resembles it, Jul. Agric. vit. cap. 30. where, 
speaking of the Romans, he says, that when they have 
destroyed all before them with fire and sword, they pre- 
tend to call all the injuries they have donc by the false 
name of peace, “ ubi solitudinem fecerunt, pacem appel- 
lant.” 

-Ver. 23. For whilst they slew their children in sacri- 
fices.| Some of the vices mentioned in this and the fol- 
lowing verses, were the very sacred rites of the heathen 
worship itself, as that inhuman and impious custom of 
offering their children in sacrifice to Moloch. Grotius 
says, that it was a custom among the Phoenicians for their 
kings, in times of great calamity, to sacrifice one of their 
sons, him especially whom they loved best. (Annot. in 
Deut. xviii.) Silius Italicus confirms the same: 


‘¢ Mos fuit in populis, quos convenit advena Dido, 
Poscere cede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 
(Infandum dictu) parvos imponcre natos.” 


Philo mentions the same custom, Soc } rote maXatotc 
roy tyyamnpévov THv TéxvwY tic apayny emdiddvat, AbtoOV TOIC 
ryswpoic datpoce (Sec Lactant. lib.i. cap. 31. Plutarch. de 
Superstit. Minut. in Octav.) Nor was this unnatural rite 
of sacrificing their own children peculiar to barbarous 
nations; we likewise mcet with instances of this cruclty 
among the Grecks and Romans, and even, by the Psalmist’s 
account, among God’s own people, Psal. cvi. 39. (See note 
on xii. 5, 6. where this subject is handled more at large.) 
Or used secret ceremonies.| Kptqra pvorfiota. ‘They were 
also called améppnta ciuBoXa, igpa Gppnta, reAstal pvori- 
kat, and opertanea sacra, which the of pepvnpévor were ac- 
quainted with only, and were conccaled from all others : 
hence, in such writers as make mention of these rites, as 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Apuleius, all is mystery and dark- 
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ness; such were the sacrifices of Ceres, Isis, Cybele, 
Proserpina, Venus, Priapus, Bacchus, and other impure 
deities, which were usually celebrated in the night, in 
groves, caverns, and secret places; and to such mysteries 
of iniquitics practised among the heathen, St. Paul may 
be thought to allude, when he says, That it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in secret. 
(Ephes. v. 12.) It appears, also, that they were initiated 
into the service of tbcir idols by lewd and indecent ce- 
remonies; the LXX. therefore very properly, in Hosea 
iy. 14. iene these rites are referred to, call these idolaters 
by the sacrifical term, rereAcouévor, Which the Chaldee para- 
phrase upon. the place thus renders, Ipst cum meretrici- 
bus societate se jungunt, et cum scorto comessantur et po- 
tant. Nay, which is still more shocking, there are in- 
stances, both in profane and sacred writings, of prostitu- 
tions even in the very temples themselves: thus Juvenal, - 





“« Ad quas non Clodius aras?” (Sat. vi.) _ 


And in a following satire there is the like charge, 





“Quo non prostat foemina templo?” (Sat. ix.) 


The like may be inferred from the history of Paulina, who 
was debauched by Decius in the temple of Isis, under the 
notion, and with the pleasing thought, of her lying with 
the god Anubis there. (See Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4. 
see also Amos ii. 8. which is by many understood in the 
like sense.) But the account in 2 Mace, vi. 4. That the 
temple was filled with riot and revelling by the gentiles, who 
dallied with harlots, and had to do with women within the 
circuit of the holy places, is so full, that no farther proof 
scems necessary. 

Or made revellings of strange rites.) ’Eupavets %a\Awv 
Seauwv Kwopove. The Geneva Bible renders, Or raging disso- 
luteness by strange rites. The passage seems to be wrong 
printed in our version; it should be, used secret ceremonies, 
or mad revellings of strange rites, i. c. Bacchanalian rites, 
such as Theodoret calls ra rig aoeBelac 6oyra; and Lactan- 
tius, more closely, works of madness, ‘Quid de iis dicam, 
qui abominandam, non libidinem, sed insaniam exercent.” 
(Instit. lib. vi. cap. 23.) Kepoe here is used in an impure 
sense, and means amorous revels, or unlawful gratifica- 
tions; by means of which, as it follows in the next verse, 
they gricved others with adultery: and so, where mention 
is made, 2 Macc. vi. 4. before quoted, that the temple 
was filled, dowrfac xat kwpwyv, itis explained after, by dally- 
ing with harlots. In the same sense xwyog is used, Rom. 
xiii. 13. Gal. v. 21. 1 Pet. iv. 3. and by Theocritus, and the 
scholiasts on that poct, an impure person is styled xkwuac- 
rig; Which is agreeable to the character of the god Comus, 
who, according to the ancients, is described to be “Demon 
amorum impudicorum incentor.” (Sce Philostrat. lib. i. de 
Imagin. Suidas in voce Koyoc. Spencer, de: Leg. [ebr. 
tom. i. p. G18.) Instead of éa\Awyv Seouwv, Dr. Mangey 
reads adAAoxdrwy Secuov here, which seems indeed more ex- 
pressive and proper. (See his notes on Philo, vol. ii. de 
Abrahamo.) 

‘Ver..25. So that there reigned in all men, without excep- 
tion, blood, manslaughter.| Our translation manttestly fol- 
lows a copy which read rdévrag, probably the Vatican; but 
the expression must be confined, though a very gencral 
one, to the idolaters only:-for to fix such black crimes 
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upon all men, without exception, is too extensive and un- 
just a charge; and, if it be considered thus universally, 
carries with it a false and unwarrantable imputation: it 
must, therefore, have the same limited sense as marta ra 
#0vn, Acts xiv. 16. which should not be rendered all nations, 
as our translation has it; but the meaning is, and the ren- 
dering should be, That in times past God suffered ali the 
heathen, as distinguished from others, to walk in their own 
ways: and so wévre¢ here must imply only the heathen 
idolaters, who were the persons guilty of these detestable 
vices. But the Alexandrian manuscript has another and 
better reading, wavra & émyié Exe, alua xat dovoc, all things, 
or rather crimes, are confounded; i. ce. all sorts of sins are 
promiscuously committed by these idolaters, which are the 
sad consequences of idol-worship. This is the sense of 
Junius and Calmet, and is confirmed by the Vulgate and 
all the ancient versions, and is indeed to be preferred, as 
it stands clear of the former objection. 

Biood, manslaughter.] Atua xat ¢évoc. I think our trans- 
lation should rather have rendered aina by manslaughter 
than @évoc, which undoubtedly means murder, and ought 
so to have been expressed. Atua, in the sense of man- 
slaughter, is used Deut. xvii. 8. where mention is made of 
a matterin dispute between blood and blood, dvapécoy aipa 
aiuaroc’ where one of them must mean casual murder, and 
both together answer.to alua cat pdvo¢ here, and to DT dam, 
and D0’ damim in the Hebrew, i. ec. blood and bloods, or 
bloodshed and murder; that DY.in the singular number, 
takes in all manslaughter, in battle, tumults, casualties, &c. 
and O'D7 treacherous, wilful, and insidious murders, and so 
implies the strongest expression of guilt (see Pagninus’s 
Thesaurus, and Kircher’s Concordance, in voce D7); and 
thus, in Gen. iv. 10. where Abel’s murder is mentioned, 
which was undoubtedly a wilful murder, it is expressed } in 
the plural, according to the Hebrew. We have in Ecelus, 
x1. 9. Sdvaroc xat alua, death and bloodshed; where aipva 
cannot mean murder, because it is a punishment inflicted 
by God, as by the sword: so in Ezek. v.17. xxviii. 23. 
XXXviii. 22. Sdvarog Kai ala is rendered pestilence and 
blood: where aiua signifies any unusual sort of death, ra- 
ther than murder. 

Dissimulation.| Addog. This, I think, would be better ren- 
dered deceit or cheating, which is its more usual accepta- 
tion: and So it is taken in the description of such idolaters, 
Rom. i. 29. This sense likewise is more agreeable to the — 
context. By the Syriac interpreters it is rendered, fraude, 
and by Calmet, la tromperie. 

Corruption, unfaithfulness.| P0opa, amorla. We are not 
to understand ¢0opa of corruption of manners in general, 
nor yet of corruption by lust in particular; but of such 
practices, probably bribery, in some, as induced others to 
unfaithfulness, or breach of trust, which is the amoria that 
follows, and is used for perfidia ; and in this sense the Sy- 
riac and Arabie versions, with Junius, agree, rendering the 
words by corruptela and perfidia ; which latter is certainly 
a more proper word than infidelitas, which the Vulgate 
uses. (See Rom. i. 31.) 

Ver. 26. Disquieting of good men.) OdpvBoc ayalov. It 
may as well signify, according to the present pointing of 
the Greek, confounding of good things, bonarum rerunt con- 
fusio ; and so some interpreters do indced expound it. 
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According to the sehse of our version, and of almost all the 
commentators, these idolaters were not only apirayabo:, 
despisers of those that were good, (2 Tim. iii. 3.) but their 
opposers and persecutors: but I question the propriety of 
this rendering; for I do not well understand how Sdpupoc 
dya0ev can signify any thing, but a crowd or tumult of 
good people, &s SéouPoc TOU Nadi (Mark xiv. 2.) means an 
uproar of people in general; or how it can be rendered 
with our translators, disquieting of good men. Would not 
the construction be better, if these three words, ayaQwy xa- 
ptro¢e duvnotia, were taken together, as they stand by them- 
selves in the same stiche in the Alex. MS. and Sdpuo¢ be 
rendered by itself? It will be-sufficiently distinguished 
from rapaxoc, which goes before, as it is of stronger -signifi- 
cation and greater force. Tdapaxyoc properly means dis- 
turbance, strife, stirs ; rapaxoc obx 6Alyos, (Acts xii. 18.) no 
small stir amoug the soldiers; but IdépuvPoc is properly tu- 
mults, riots, insurrections, which are of a more public and 
dangerous nature, and it may be considered as the conclu- 
sion of that-climax. And, indeed, the Bible commonly 
called St. Jerome’s actually so distinguishes, and renders 
SdovBoc by itself, tumultus: bonorum Dei tmmemoratio, i.e. 
forgetfulness of God’s benefits, or of the good things received 
from the grace and kindness of God ; which is likewise Tiri- 
nus’s interpretation of ydpiroc. But, according to our ver- 
sion, it means no more than ingratitude, whichis scarce of 
consequence enough to be inserted in the midst of so black. 
a catalogue. 

Defi ling of souls.) Yuyov puacpdc. Mtchedind, to the ren- 
dering of all the English versions, no particular: vice 
seems denoted hereby ; it may be equally predicated of 
every crime here enumerated, that, as a sin, it is a defiling 
of the soul. I would therefore understand Yv yy in the 
complex sense, as taking in the whole man, body as well 


as soul; in which sense it often occurs in Scripture; and, 


as the expression is plural, it may be supposed to include 
the sin of more than one person, some heinous offence, in 
which persons, their bodies as well as souls, were jointly 
concerned: and, according*to the character of such idola- 
ters, and as it stands connected with other like shocking 
vices, sodomy seems most probably to be meant; especially 
as yevécewo tvadAay?}, and aofAyea, both which our version 
seems to understand of that particular vice, are capable of 
another and very consistent sense. But if this explana- 
tion of Yvxov is not satisfactory, may we not then suppose 
gapxwv praspoe to be the truc reading, and to denote that 
particular species of uncleanness? St. Jude has the same 
expression, and, as it seems, upon the like occasion of 
filthiness. ‘That capxwy is often used plurally, see Job ii. 
o. Wisdom xii. 5. Apoc. iv. 15. xix. 18. 21. Or, lasily, if 
I may be indulged one conjecture more, may not picewy 
puacpoc be thought agreeable to this place ? i.e. defiling of 
natures, or. sexes, by bestial or unnatural mixtures; sec 
Levit. xviii. where all the abominable practices here men- 
tioned are forbidden, and the idolatrous Canaanites, on 
that account, said to be drove out. I shall only add, that 
persons guilty of such uncleanness, as if it did utterly de- 
pose them from their manhood, and debase their very na- 
ture, are in Scripture called by the name of dogs. (Apocal. 
xxii. 15.) 


Changing of kind.| Tevéicewe tvaddAay). Our translators 


seem to have read, yéveog évaAAayn; but Coverdale’s and | 
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the other ancient versions understand by it,-changing of 


(2 Kings xxiii. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
| fathers generally interpret to signify an action of lust, is in 
‘some of St. Paul’s Epistles called idolatry itself. Such ac- 
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birth, i. e. uncertainty of legitimate issue; tor, says Cal- 


‘met, where marriages are defiled, and adulteries frequent, 


there must be great confusion in the birth of children, Uin- 
certitude de la naissance ; and spurious and doubtful ones 
will often be brought into families. The Vulgate reads, 
nativitatis immutatio ; and the Arabic more clearly, partés 


commutatio; and Badwell, prolis suppositio et adulteratio ; 


expressions all denoting spurious or supposititious chil- 
dren. Grotiusis singular in expounding it of sodomy. The 


learned Selden proposes it as a conjecture, whether yevé- 


aewe évadAayy may not relate to some idolatrous rite, par-. 
ticularly the change of the sex (which is the marginal 
reading), by the woman assuming the habit and appearance 
of a man, and the man of a woman, which was customary 
in the worship of the Assyrian Venus, or Astarte. Accord- 
ing to Julius Firmicus, the priests of that goddess must 
not otherwise officiate: ‘‘ Nisi effoeminent vultum, et viri-. 
lem sexum ornatu muliebri dedecorent.” (De errore prof. 
relig. cap. 4.) And in this sense Selden expounds Deut.. 
xxii. 5. for the mere exchange of habit was not in itself SO. 
faulty; but being an idolatronus rite, as such, it was for- 
bidden, and is-therefore called an abomination; see Sel- 
den, Syntag. li. cap. 4. who quotes Maimonides, as ex-. 
plaining the precept in the same manner, “That the coun-. 
terfeiting the sex was not so much forbidden, as the wor- 
ship of idles” ; and particularly, ‘“‘ipsa Veneris et masculz 
et foeminz sacra.” (More Nevoch. eap. 38. p. 3.) 
Disorder in marriages.] Tapwv ara&la. This does not 
mean any indecency committed by cither of the married 
parties, for that is contained in adultery, which is next 
mentioned, but incestuous marriages, which are mentioned 
at large, and forbidden, Levit. xviii. The Vulgate renders, 
nuptiarum inconstantia, by which it seems to understand. 
unsettled marriages, which were dissolved at pleasure. 
And shameless uncleanness.] ’AciXyeta. Not any particu- 
lar act or species of uncleanness is here meant; but this 
word includes all the kinds and sorts of it; and thus Gro- 
tius explains it, omne lascivie genus. (Annot. ad Gal. cap.. 
vy. 19.) For when men are come to such a pitch of wicked- 
ness and degeneracy, as to worship such gods, or evil spi- 
rits, as delight in uncleanness, and whose rites are so in- 
famous and shocking, as to be even a reproach to human 
nature; such a religion must of course corrupt their lives, 


and produce those scandalous disorders and vile affections, 


which are here enumerated. We have the like melancholy 
account of the heathen vices, Rom. i. 23, 24. which. the 
apostle charges upon thcir idolatry, as the consequences 
and effects of it; for God abandoned them, who had dis- 
pleased him so mn by idol-worship, to aan unnatural. 
lusts, called there 7a0n ariufac, as being the greatest abuse 
of the species, and a dishonour to the huihan nature., That 
such instances of lust and uncleanness, as are here men- 
tioned, were practised frequent y by the heathens in their 
sacred rites, sce Levit. xviii. 24. 1 Kings xiy. 24. xy. 12. 
Hence i Khon which the 


tions of lust were also among the Gneostics in their worship. 
(Epiphan. Heres. xxvi.) ‘And iastances are still more 


flagrant in profane authors. 


Ver. 27. For the worshipping of idols not to be named.} 
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The Jews were forbidden to make mention of the names of 
the heathen idols, Exod. xxiii. 18. or idols of the people, 
as the Chaldee paraphrase expresses it; which the Vulgate 
explains by, per nomen externorum Deorum non jurabitis, 


neque andietur ex ore vestro; which the Psalmist likewise — 


refers to, and resolves against; Their drink-offerings of 
blood will I not offer, neither make mention of their names 
within my lips. (Psal. xvi. 5.) And this the Israelites re- 
ligiously observed ; for they either changed the name of the 
idol, and of the places dedicated to its worship, or clse 
substituted such a word as had some affinity with the true 
name, but withal expressed their contempt and abhorrence 
of it: thus they called Baal, Bosheth, i. e. shame. (Hos. 
ix. 10.) And when the Mount of Olives was defiled with 
idolatry, they called it the Mownt of Corruption, (2 Kings 
xxiii. 13.) changing the Hebrew name: and Beth-el, which 
signifies the house of God, when it came to be the seat of 
idolatry, was called Beth-aven, i.e. the house of vanity. 
(Hos. iv. 15. x. 5.) In like manner they changed Beelze- 
bub into Beelzebul, i.e. Dominus Stercoreus, by way of 
contempt and derision: and that grand impostor Barcho- 
chab, who would have passed for the Messiah in the reign 
of Trajan, they called, says Selden, Barchozibam, i. e. 
filium mendacti. (Syntag. ii. cap. 6. where more instances 
of this occur.) And, as the Jews were not to mention the 
names of the heathen idols, or strange gods, so neither 
might they cause to swear by them. (Josh. xxiii. 7.) Mai- 
monides says, that, by the Hebrew canons, it was for- 
bidden to make an infidel swear by his god, or even to 
mention the name thereof. (De Idol.) 

For the worshipping of idols is the beginning, the cause, 
and the end, of all evil.] Idolatry is, in the opinion of Ter- 
tullian, the principal crime of mankind, the chief guilt of 
the world, the total cause of God’s judgments and displea- 
sure; for thus he begins his book, de Idololatria: ‘* Prin- 
cipale crimen generis humani, summus seculi reatus, tota 
causa judicii idololatria ;” intimating hereby, that it is a 
kind of mother-sin, containing in it all other evils on which 
the Judge of the world passeth condemnation. (Tenison on 
Idol. p. 39.) Lactantius goeth still higher in his censure 
of it, calling it the inexpiable wickedness. (Instit. lib. 1. 
cap.18.) But, of all others, Gregory Nazianzen comes 
nearest this writer in his sentiments upon the guilt of idol- 
atry; for he calleth it, tcxarov kal mpwrov ray Kxaxwv, the 
beginning and end of all evil: (Orat. xxxviii. de Idol.) 
which are the very words of our author. 


Ver. 28. For either they are mad when they are merry.) 


i. e. When they dance before the idol, or rejoice at the 
idol-feast ; in both which senses the verb eippdevecsar, here 


used, frequently occurs; (see Acts vii. 41.) or it may refer 


to the mad howlings in their orgia, or Bacchanalian feasts, 
or to the drunkenness and extravagance commonly af- 
tending them, when women ran about like so many furies, 
their heads wreathed about with snakes, wildly brandish- 
ing their thyrsus, and tearing the flesh even of living ani- 
mals to picces with their teeth. Julius Firmicus thus de- 
scribes these revels: “ Ilic [in Orgiis) inter ebrias puellas, 
et vinolentos scenes, cum scelerum pompa pracederet, al- 


ter nigro amictu teter, alter ostenso angue terribilis, alter 


cruentus ore, dum viva pecoris membra discerpit.” (De 
errore prof. relig.) That ayuodgayia, or eating of raw flesh, 
and particularly tho entrails of the victims, was customary 
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at these feasts, see 2 Macc. vi. 7.-where, in the descrip- 
tion of the abominable rites of Bacchus, ordayxviopoc is 
expressly mentioned, called also, rapdvopoc orAayxviopos, 
(ver. 21.) 

Or else lightly forswear themselves.) 7. e. Without any 
scruple: which is not to be wondered at; for an oath can 
have no tie upon, or sacred authority among, such as are 
neither convinced of the truth of their religion, nor influ- 
enced by the power of it, nor affected by any awe or ex- 
pectation of punishment. Innumerable almost arc the in- 
stances which may be produced of the perjury of the hea- 
thens; as that of Antiochus the younger, who, notwith- 
standing the oath made to the people of Israel, yet over- 
threw the wall of Zion. (1 Mace. vi. 62.) And part of 
the charge given by Judas Maccabzus to his men, before 
his final engagement with Nicanor, was to shew the false- 
hood of the heathen, and their breach of oaths. (2 Macc. 
To this sin of perjury, so frequent among the 
heathen, Spencer and other learned men think the Psalm- 
ist alludes, Psal. cxliv. 7, 8. Deliver me from the hand of 
the strange children, whose mouth talketh of vanity, and 
their right hand is a right hand of iniquity ; i. e. from such 
of the heathen as devise lies, and falsely swear to them, by 
lifting up “ dextra falsitatis,” the hand of deceit. (Sce also 
Ovid. Fast. lib. v. ver. 681.) 

Ver. 29. Insomuch as their trust ts in idols which have 
no life; though. they swear falsely, yet they look not to be 
hurt.] The like observation is made upon idols in the 
epistle of Jeremy; Though a man make a vow unto them, 
and keep it not, they will not require it, (ver. 35.) As the 
gods and idols they swore by had neither life nor power, 
so the heathens feared not any punishment from them for 
any breach of faith, as knowing they were ignorant of 
what passed, and were secure from their ever hurting 
them. Minucius, therefore, very wittily sneers the -hea- 
thens on this account, when he says, “‘ Tutius iis per Jovis 
genium pejerare quam Casaris:” for their emperors and 
magistrates they stood in awe of, being sensible they would 
punish them for.their perjuries; but their idols being “ res 
nihili,” mere nothings, their oaths likewise were thonght to 
be of no consequence: hence they made a jest of the obli- 
gation or sacredness of them; not unlike those Greeks of 
whom the orator speaks, “ quibus jusjurandum jocus, et 
testimonium ludus:” (Cic. pro Flac.) or those whom Ju- 
venal describes, “‘intrepidos altaria tangere,” approaching 
the altars boldly, without any sense of fear, without any 
conscience of an oath. The heathens had likewise this 
farther reason to promise themselves impunity in the com- 
mission of many of their crimes—that herein they imitated 
their deities, and were warranted by their example. Itis 
therefore a very just observation of St. Austin’s, that Ju- 
piter was to no purpose armed with thunder to punish 
guilty mortals, which must be useless and imaginary, un- 
less he himself had been better than his offending crea- 
tures. (Confess. lib. i. cap. 16.) 

Ver. 30. Howbeit, for both causes shall they be justly pu- 
nished.| Aupdrepa oe abrove pereAcboerat 7a Slkaa. ‘The true 
literal rendering of this is, atraque illos insequentur jura; 
where jura may either mean reasons or indictments, or ven- 
geance and punishinent. In the first sense, Demosthenes 
uses ra Ofxara ; in the latter sense Horace uses jura ; ‘‘ forsan 
debita jura, superbe, te maneant ipsum.” (Carm. lib. i. od. 
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28.) Dr. Grabe seems not sensible of this, and flings ra oé- 
xaia, Which is, the reading likewise of the Alex. MS. asa 
corrupt one, into the margin, substituling ra ada in its 
place. From the double punishment here said to pursue 
the idolater, one may infer, that the nothingness of the 
idol will not, as has been pretended, excuse the worship- 
per. For though anidol be formally nothing of that which 
itis taken fer, and nothing materially, but a lifeless piece 
of wood or stone, yet relatively an idol is something ; and 
an oath by it, or worship and sacrifice offered to it, is not 
offered to nothing, but to demons, who in and by these 
idols imposed upon the heathen through their oracular de- 
lusions. 

Because they thought not well of God, giving heed unto 
idols.] Not unlike is that of St. Paul, Rom. i. 25. where 
speaking of. the gentile idolaters, he says, that they wor- 
shipped the creature more than the Creator, raga: toy, xri- 
aavra, i. e. they worshipped the creature jointly and toge- 
ther with the Creator; or rather, as the original words will 
bear, they worshipped the creature contrary to, and in de- 
fiance of, the right of the Creator; as by rapa péorv, in the 
next verse, is meant a practice contrary to the right and 
usage of nature; for St. Paul cannot be undcrstood, as if 
he blamed (he gentiles for being more given to the service 
of the creature than of the Creator (for one single act of 
religious worship designedly performed to a creature will 
make a man an idolater), nor can he be thought to mean, 
that they would be more excusable, if they had worshipped 
both equally; but he blames them for giving that honour to 
other things, or beings, which is his peculiar right, and he- 
longs to him solely, and exclusively of all creatures. 

Despising holiness.| Karappovijsavrec otdrnroc. The Vul- 
gate renders, in dolo contemnentes justitiam, applying év 
SdrAw to the last sentence. St. Jerome’s Bible, as it is 
called, reads very particularly, in idolo contemnentes jus- 
titiam. All the versions agree in rendering éo:drn¢e cither 
by justitia or veritas, applying it to that branch of righte- 
ousness which consists in the observance of truth, faith, 
promises, oaths, &c. which one man has aright to expect 
from another. And, therefore, Dr. Magncy, with great 
judgment, conjectures, that the truc reading here is, todrn- 
toc, Which scems the more probable, as nothing is more 
common, than the exchange of déoatérne and iodrne, and 
vice versa. (See notes in Philo, de Decem Orac.) 

Ver.31. For it is not the power of them by whom they 
swear, but it is the just vengeance of (leg. against) sinners, 
that punisheth always the offence of the ungodly.] Our ver- 
sion is somewhat obscure; but the meaning is, that idola- 
ters and false swearers, who are here called the ungodly, 
whese offence is by the Vulgate rendered prevaricatio, 
shall certainly bé punished ; yet net by any act or power of 
their idols, or false gods, who can take no cognizance of 
perjury or falschood; but by the just vengeance of an Al- 
mighty God, the revenger of injustice, and of strange and 
false worship: that the punishment of perjured persons, 
when it has happened, (which’ the superstitious pagans 
fondly attributed to the power and resentment of their 
false gods; sce Juv. Sat. viii.) was rather to be ascribed to 
the vengeance of the only true God. St. Austin therefore 
rightly states the difference, “non te audit lapis loqucntcm, 

sed punit Deus fallentem.” 
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CHAP. XV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The author praises God for preserving his peculium, or 
chosen people, from the sin of idolatry, with which all 
other nations were infected. He enlarges upon the folly 
of idolaters, and the invective is carricd on against such 
as make idols; particularly images made of clay are 
condemned as an instance of greater folly, and the maker 
of them less excusable, than of the graven ones in the 
former chapter; inasmuch as himself and work are both 

a composition of clay, and are resolvable into dust; and 
that the very attempt to make a deity of sucli perish- 
ing materials, and by a hand itself frail and mortal, is 
little less than a contradiction; that they are contempti- 
ble, and nothing worth, as having neither life, sense, nor 
motion, in common with other images; but are more 
despicable on account of the earth they are made of, 
which speaks its own decay. The chapter concludes 
with the ridiculous and wicked worship of hurtful and 
venomous beasts, such as created even dread and hor- 
ror from their very form and appearance. 


Ver. 1. B UT thon, O God, art—true.] i. e. The true God, 
a being that. necessarily exists; whereas the existence of 
idols is only imaginary: or the meaning may be,—that thy 
word is true, and thy miracles real; but the oracles of 
demons are equivocating, and their works lying wonders. 

Ver. 2. For if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy power.] 
The whole verse is very obscurely expressed ; the sense of 
this passage seems to be,—If we sin, we arc in the hand of 
God, and under the power of his vengeance, and shall feel 
the effects of it. At the end of the former chapter, the 
author says, that the heathens perjured themselves without 
any scruple, because they did not fear, or stand in awe of, 
the vengeance of their dum) idols or blind deities. As for 
us, says he, who have the honour to be called thy chosen 
people, and have so many proofs of thy existence and in- 
finite power, we are convinced, that if we have the misfor- 
tune to offend thee, thou wilt deal with us according to our 
sififul works, and make us experience the effects of thine 
anger. (Calmet in loc.) Orit may be understood like Isaiah 
Ixill. 16. Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not; i.e. Our | 
hope, even when we are sinners, is in our relation to thee. 
So in all the other places of Scripture, where good men, as 
Moses, David, Ezra, Danicl, lament the sins of the Israel- 
ites, and supplicate for them, this consideration is more 
especially urged, that they are (even in thcir iniquities and 
transgressions) his peculiar people. 

But we will not sin, knowing that we are counted thine. ] 
i.e. If we continue faithful, and do not sin against thee, 
thou wilt reckon us in the number of thy children, and fill 
us with mercy and loving-kindness. All the ancient English 
versions, it is observable, read in the present tense: thus 
Coverdale; If we sin not, then are we sure that thou re- 
gardest us: and the Arabic is in like manner, Si minimeé 
peccemus, in tuos tuamque proprietatem nos reputari novt- 
mus. The comment of Messicurs du Port-Royal: upon 
this whole verse is short and clear; “ If we sin, we are in 
the hands of God, as his enemies; if we sin not, we are In. 
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his hands as his friends :” which is followed by this useful 
reflection; ‘‘ How careful therefore should we be to pursue 
every thing that may make God our friend, and to avoid 
whatever may make him our enemy, because there is no 
escape from his sovereign hand, which is all-powerful 
either to save or to destroy!” St. Austin quotes this very 
passage, and draws the like inference ; 
tans inhabitationem apud Deum, non enitatur ita vivere, ut 
tali habitationi congruat?” (Lib. de fid. et oper.) There is 
also another sense of this place, which seems more agree- 
able to the Greek; viz. We will not sin, because we know 
that we are in the number of thy children, and that thou 
regardest us as thine own peculium; from this considera- 
tion and persuasion, and from a more generous motive than 
that of a servile fear, we will be careful how we offend thee 
at any time, and forfeit thy love and regard for us.—The 
predestinarians therefore grossly abuse this passage, when 
they urge it in favour of absolute election; as if the sense 
of the place was, We shall not sin, knowing that we are 
thy chosen. But there is no authority from any of the ver- 
sions for such a conceited interpretation; nor does human 
frailty permit it, or the Scripture make any man a vessel of 
merey absolutely and unconditionally. 

Ver, 3. For to know thee is perfect righteousness ; yea, 
to know thy power is the root of immortality.) By knowing 
God, is not meant a barren knowledge, purely speculative; 
but a practical knowledge, or such as worketh by love, and 
is known by its fruits, in which consists perfect righteous- 
ness: and as the commission of sin is the cause of corrup- 
tion and misery, so the knowledge of God’s power, and that 
dread and fear ofits effects, which keeps men from sinning, 
may properly be said to be the root of immortality; as 
such a well-grounded faith leads to holiness, from whence, 
as from its true source, happiness is to be expected. 

Ver. 4, For neither did the inventions of men decetve us, 
nor an tmage.| It appears from this verse, as well as other 
particulars in this book, that king Solomon was not the 
author of it, however dignified: with his name: for, whe- 
ther we anderstand ws, to mean Solomon himself, which is 
not an unusual manner of expression, when applied to or 
spoken by kings, or whether we understand it of the people 
of the Jews in his time, what is mentioned here does not 
suit with the morals and character of him or his people. 
For it is certain, that Solomon revolted to idolatry, and 
that this otherwise great prince, contrary to the caution 
given, Exod. xxxiv. 16. took him wives of tho’ Moabites 
and Ammonites, and other strange women, who turned his 
heart after other gods. And it seems highly probable, by 
what is’ mentioned; 1 Kings xi. 38. that numbers of the 
people followed his example in worshipping Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians ; Chemash, the god of the Moab- 
ites; and Milcom, the god of the children of Aimmon. The 
Jews, indeed, after the captivity, had the good fortune to 
Keep themselves pure from the abominations of the hea- 
thens; and from hence one may conclude, that this writer 
lived after the captivity ; for before that time he could not 
say this with any truth or confidence, when idolatry was so 
common hoth in Israel and Judah. 

Nor an image spotted with divers colours, the painter's 
Fruitless labour.] From hence Grotius concludes the au- 
thor of this book to be an Alexandrian Jew; for they, fol- 
lowing the exposition which the LX.X. make of the Deca- 
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logue (supposed likewise to be Alexandrian Jews; see 
Mody de Bibl. text. orig.) understand 08 mavtic éuolwpa 
in the most extensive sense; and include pictures, as well 
as images and statues, andor the prohibition in the second 
commandment. (See Grot. in Exod. xx.) And Philo un- 
derstands the words in the same sense, lib. De Gigant. 
and the like notion occurs in his pieco De Legatione. It is 
observable likewise, that a painter here is called extaypagoe, 
i.e. a drawer of shadows. Calmet observes from Pliny, 
(lib. xxxv.) that there was no painter so carly as the time 
of the Trojan war; that its beginning was rude and acci- 
dental, found out at Corinth, by -tracing witb a pencil the 
shade which a man’s body cast upon the wall, (Com.in loc.) 
This was its original, at first very simple, without any co- 
lours, divorsity, or mixtures without any of that varicty, 
boldness, or life; without that contrast, or pleasing emu- 
lation between elnt and nature; in a word, with that je ne 
scat quoy, which is so much admired in complete and 
finished picees; which improvement the author seems to 
mention as a probable inducement to idolatry. 

Ver. 5. The sight whereof enticeth fools to lust after it] 
Our istthalallbes seem to have made use of a copy which 
read, cic dosktv toxerat, Which is the reading of the Alexan- 
arian MS. but the most cominon reading is that to which 
our margin refers, sic dvedoc Epyera. Dr. Grabe, instead of 
appooiv, reads afpou, in the singular number; 
gate does insensato: and would not zefovrr: suit this emen- 
dation better than ro@<i re, which is the common reading of 
the next sentence?. By dust, here mentioned, probably is 
meant that filthy lewdness which the demon, that resided in 
the idol, often raised in the worshipper.towards the.image 
itself: for, that very great and scandalous indecencies were 
practised, not only before, but even.to the very statues 
themselves, is notorious from Pliny and Arnobius. Thus 
the latter: “ Pygmalionem, regem Cypri, simulacrum Ve- 
neris:adamasse ut foeminam, solitumque dementem, tan- 
quam Si uxoria res esset, sublevato in lectulum numiné co- 
pularier amplexibus.” (Lib. vi. cont. Gentes.) And in- 
deed the word dpeEe will warrant this interpretation; for 
in such an impure sense itis often taken, particularly Rom. 
i. 27. where the vices of the idolatrous heathen are enume- 
rated. ‘‘ We may hence see the danger, and condemn the 
vicious taste of pictures, or statues, represented naked, and 
in indecent postures, which (says Calmet) raise loose ideas 
in weak and unguarded minds, and more so in tempers al- 
ready corrupted and depraved.” (Com. inloc.) - . 

Ver. 7. The potter tempering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour for our service: yea, of the same 
clay he maketh both the vessels that serve for clean uses, and 
also all such as serve to the contrary. | Kat yap xepapete ama- 
Av yiv SAlBwv iripoxov, rAacoa mpd Varnoeaiav Nuwy Exac- 
rov. I think the reading would be better thus: Kat yap 
Kepapeve ataAny ynv SABww, exydxSwe wrAaoon, k.t.A. This 
is the pointing of the Vulgate, which also reads laboriose ; 
and indeed labonr is more required here, than in the first 
instance. The meaning of the whole verse is, ‘Such images 
in particular are most ridiculous, as are made by the plas- 
terer or potter out of clay; which, though very ancient, 
and probably before those of stone and metal (see Prin- 
cipes de la Sculpture, lib.ii.cap.1. for as all arts had but 
rude and weak beginnings, so there is less difficulty to be- 
lieve, that images of earth and of clay were the most early), 


= 


as the Vul-. 
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yet, upon account of the meanness of the materials, and 
hecause the same lump of clay is often applied to base and 
dishonourable uses, are therefore the most despicable. 
And though in general the potter is the best Judge of what 
comes properly under his own art and way of business, 
and knows what is most suitable to cach design, and in the 
management of the same lump of clay has it in his powor 
to what uses he will employ it; yet he never shews his own 
skill less, or the wretchedness of such an idol more, than 
when, froma parcel of common earth, which serves for the 
meanest uses, and often for vessels of dishonour, he at- 
tempts to make a Jupiter or an Apollo.” 

Ver. 8. A vain god.| Idols are generally called vanittes 
in the prophetical writings, and by the LX X. as frequently 
translated pdraca. In Hebrew they are called elilim, which 
signifies, 1. things nothing worth, or which have no exist- 
ence, ra jy Ova, things that arenot,as they are called in the 
additions to the book of Esther, (xiv. 11.) Dicuntur elilim, 
says Mercer, a nihilitate, quasi nihil idola siut.. (Com. in 
Job xiii. 4.) St. Paul confirms the same, when he says, 
that an idol is nothing in the world. (1 Cor. viii. 4.) Idols 
are, 2. called elilim, as being al elim, not gods, without 
power or strength, (Lev. xix. 4. Psal. xevi. 5.) whereas 
Elim and Elohim are Gods of strength. (See Drus. observ. 
sac. lib. xvi.) 3. Idols are called elilim, from the radix 
ala, because they are abominable and accursed things. By 
the LX X. they are also styled ra Yevdy, mendacia, Amos 
ii. 4. Isa. xxviii. 15. Jer. xvi. 19. and in. very many pas- 
sages of the Apocalypse, Mr. Medc observes, idolaters and 
lars are synonymous, (b. v. ehap. II.) 

When his life, whick was lent him, shall be demanded] 
To ric Wuxiig awarnBaic yoéog. Pha:drus thus expresses the 
like thought, ‘‘Cum mors vicina flagitabit debitum.” Life 
is represented in the same manner asa debt by many of 
the ancients; thus Plato, #} re jAccia cal rb yoéwy, vita etiam 
est debitum. Tully has a very remarkable expression upon 
the occasion, ‘‘ Dedcrunt [Dii] vitam tanquam peeuniam, 
nulla prastituta die.” (‘Tusc. Quest. lib. i.) Thus Seneca, 
speaking of the wise man, says, ‘‘ Vivit commodatus sibi, 
reposcentibus sine tristitia redditurns.” (De tranquil. ani- 
mi, cap. Ll.) Henee the phrase, “‘ animam reddcre,” to die. 
We meet with the like thought in Philo; see also Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. vit. cap. 15. lib. viii. cap. 12. Epict. lib. iii. cap. 
13. Luke xii. 20. where the same expression is used and on 
the like occasion, rabry ry vuxri rv Wuyi cov amatrovow 
aro oovu. 

Ver. 9. Notwithstanding his care is, not that he shall 
have much labour, nor that his life is short, but striveth to 
excel goldsmiths .....and counteth it his glory to make 
counterfeit things.| There is another sense of these words, 
which the Greek will admit of; i. e. he bas no concern or 
care upon him, lest he should he sick, or die, Gre wéAXe 
kduvev, Which is the marginal reading; and that at best 
his life is but short, but his whole contest and aim is for 
glory, and to carry the prize from all competitors, even the 
most celebrated in other arts; contending either for the 
precedence of the plastic art, above that of sculpture, &c. 
as being the mother-art, ‘“‘ mater statuaric, sculpture, ct 
coelaturae” (see Steph. Dict. Histor. in voce Praxiteles ), 
or that his own exccllence excecds or equals the best per- 
formances in metal; but his ambition herein is faulty, for 
he ought to consider this material difference,—that not only 
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his own life is short and uncertain, but that the materials 
of his counterfeit things, 7. e. his earthen false gods, (and 
such ‘Varro assures us were common even in the city of 
Rome; see Pliny, xxxv. 12.) are mouldering and brittle ; 
whereas the other artificers here mentioned, whether gold- 
smiths, or workers in brass, make their deities of what is - 
more solid and durable, and do not descend to the same 
instances of meanness as to their matter. ‘Though the 
worship of such gods as come out of the smith’s furnace, 
or are.fashioned by the anvil and hammer, is not here the 
more commended upon account of the value or strength of 
the materials, idolatry in every shape being, according to 
Arnobius, who was once guilty of it, a degree of mad- 
ness. (Lib. i. cont. Gent.) 

Ver. 11. Forasmuch as he knew not his Maker, and him 


_that inspired into him an active soul.) St. Chrysostom has 


the like comparison and observation, wyAov piv kal Kepa- 
péwc ovata pla, x... The clay and the potter are of the 
same nature; the potter indeed excels the clay in beauty 
and dignity ; but it is not owing to any difference of nature, 
but to the wisdom and appointment of his Maker. (De in- 
compreh. Dei nat. hom. 27.) His obligation in parti- 
cular therefore to God stands confessed, who made him 
what he is, gave him superior excellence, and animated 
him above. that senseless mass which he abuses, by in- 
spiring into him an active soul; animam que operatur, 
says the Vulgate; that very soul by which he works, ac- 
cording to Coverdale’s version; and Calmet understands 
it in the same sense, cetfe méme ame par laquelle il tra- 
vaille, a soul so active in its operations, that it may be in 
general aflirmed to be the principle of all the designs, in- 
ventions, and actions, of the best workmcn, and most ex- 
perienced artists. : 

Ver. 12. But they counted our life a pastime, and our 
time here a market for gain.| i. e. Says Calmet, such per- 
sons of unlawful occupations scem to imagine life to be 
either a farce, or comedy for diversion, or a fair and 
market for advantage: the fathers very commonly make 
use of the first simile, representing life as a comedy, in 
which every man must bear his part, and should endeavour 
to acquit himselt with applause and satisfaction; but in a 
sense quite different from that of libertines, who indeed 
make life, and what is serious and useful in it, a farce, and, 
by proposing mere diversion and sinful pleasures as the 
ullimatum of their happiness, make.a ridiculous figure 
upon the stage of life, and their exit is as contemptible. 
There are others who consider life as a great market for 
gain, who are only intent upon amassing riches, without 
considcring the lawfulness of their callings, or the means 
they make use of for obtaining them; who care not how 
they are employed, whether it be in making earthen deities, 
or silver shrines, for some Diana, provided it may bring no 
small gain unto the craftsmen ; as if their maxim was that 
mentioned in Horace, 


** Ut facias rem, 
Si possis, recte; si non, quocunque modo rem.” | 
(Epist. lib. i. epist. I.) 


Which cannot be better translated than as it stands in our 
version, We must be getting every way, though it be by evil 
means. St. Chrysostom’s reflection upon the mistaken con- 
duct of mankind is very just: ‘ Our life and our cimploye 
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ments are like the pastimes of children; like them we | nor any that will answer. (1 Kings xviii. 26.) Philo sneers 


make a serious affair of laying up trifles, building houses, 
which tumble suddenly; and should they continue any 
long time, would be of no great service to us, as we must 
leave them, and what we have heaped together will not 
follow us into the other world.” . 

Ver. 14. And all the enemies of thy people that hold them 
in subjection.] KaraSuvacreboavtec avtov, Which seems to im- 
ply more than holding them in subjection; it means op- 
pressing them, and abusing their power over them. Ac- 
cordingly Junius renders, qui potentia in ipsum abutuntur. 
From hence likewise an argument may be drawn, that 
Solomon was not the author of this book, because what is 
mentioned here of the Israclites being held in subjection, 
and oppressed by their enemies, does not agree with the 
happy and prosperous times of Solomon. (Sec 1 Kings iv. 
20, 21. 24, 25.) If, therefore, the Jews were in the low 
and oppressed state here mentioned, and: were not so in 
the time of Solomon, it follows, by an easy consequence, 
that this book was not wrote by hin, nor in his time. This 
probably relates to the condition of the Jews after their 
return from the captivity, when this writer seems to have 
lived. ; 

Are most foolish, and are more miserable than very babes. ] 
As being idolaters; for that children, through inexperi- 
ence and weakness of judgment, may often mistake images 
or statues for real persons, isno wonder; since sometimes 
art has arrived to such a happy imitation of nature, that 
even grown ‘persons at first sight, at a distance, have mis- 
taken them for life. Hence those expressions in the poets, 
vivi de marmore vultus, and spirantia era. And hence 
probably the fable of Pygmalion’s love of a favourite 
statue. Lactantius, producing those verses of Lucilius, 


—‘* Pueri infantes credunt signa omnia ahena 
Vivere, et esse homines, ’— 


observes, like this writer, that such as worship idols aro 
weaker than children, “ illi enim simulacra homines pu- 
tant, hi Deos.” 

Ver. 15. For they counted all the idols of the heathens to 
be gods, which neither have the use of eyes to see.] 2. e. They 
cannot observe the behaviour and devotion whcrewith their 
votaries look up to them, and prostrate themselves before 
them. The imperfection of idols is described in like 
manner, Psal. cxyv. 5—7. cxxxv. 16, 17. which this writer 
seems to haye copied. Nor can we better expound that 
controverted passage, 2 Sam. v. 6. 8. than of David's ridi- 
culing the idols of the Jebusites, or certain brazen images 
and statues of those heathen divinities in which they con- 
fided, calling them the lame and the blind, by way of deri- 
‘sion, supposed indced by them to be the Divine guards of 
the fort, the talismanical protectors of it. (See Gregory’s 
Notes and Obscrvat. p. 33.) 

Nor noses to draw breath, nor ears to hear.| They have 
not the faculty of respiration, though necessary to the very 
being of life: and for the same reason the offering incense 
and sweet odours to them is fruitless, since they are insen- 
sible of the smell of them, and of the respect intended by 
them. Itis equally vain to put up prayers and supplica- 
tions to them; for, as appears from the instance of the 
worshippers of Baal, though they cry aloud to their false 
gods, from morning even until noon, there shall be xo voice, 


such worshippers, whom he calls, ‘‘ homines deplorate 
ainentia,” in smart, but pleasant terms: ‘“ Hens vos viri 
egregii, votorum summa, et felicitatis finis est, reddi Deo 
similes; orate igitur ut similes fiatis vestris statuis, non 
videutes oculis, non audientes auribus, ct summa felicitate 
fruemini.” 

Nor fingers of hands to handle ; and as for their feet, they 
are slow to go.| And though they are often represented to 
their worshippers with thunderbolts in their hands, and 
made to appear terrible with daggers, and other instru- 
ments of vengeance, yet have they no use of them, nor do. 
the wicked experience any harm or punishment from them. 
Their feet too are equally useless, apyoi rpc ix{Bacw, 
which would be better rendered unable to go; for idols 
cannot properly be said to move slowly, which do not 
move at all, apyot here being the same as aepyol, i. e. feet 
idle and useless for walking. 

Ver. 16. But no man can make a god like unto himself.) 
Oideic ydo adry dpotov avOpwroc ioybe trAdoa Oedv’ Nemo 
enim stbi similem homo potertt Deum fingere, says the Vul- 
gate, which our version follows, as if the original reading 
Was, éavtw Suotov, and not atry. The Alexand. MS. has 
obdde yap avipwrwv Suoov ioxbe thdoa Ocdv’ butsomething - 
seems here wanting: probably the truce reading here is, 
with a very little variation, ovdeic yap adrwy Suotoy avSpdrw 
loxte wAaoa Oedv. And I offer this conjecture with the 
more confidence, as it is the exact reading of the Syriac 
version, ‘“‘ Nemo autem illorum fabricare potest Deum 
homini similem ;” i. e. none but the artists can make a god 
like, or equal to, a man ; for the maker of the idol, having 
life and motion, far exceeds the artificial god, who wants 
both: herein only the idol-makers, and such as worship 
and confide in them, are like the idol, because they are 
equally senseless. And thus that passage of the Psalmist 
is to be understood, They that make them are like unto 
them, and so are all they that put their trust in them, Psal. 
cxv. 8. (See De Muis in loc.) 

Ver. 17. For.he himself is better than the things which 
he worshippeth.] If the maker, therefore, of the idol be 
mortal, how can the dead thing which he worketh be sup- 
posed to have immortality? The reasoning therefore in 
the epistle of Jeremy is very just, They themselves that 
made them can never continue long, how should then the 


‘things that are made by them be gods? (vi. 46.) ‘* What an 


absurdity is it (says Chrysostom) for a person to worship 
an idol, the work perhaps of his own hands; as if men had 
the power of making a god, and it ceased to he any longer 
their workmanship! If idols had any sense, they ought 
rather to worship men as their makers, since even the laws 
of nature teach us, that, according to the stated order of 
causes and effects, the inaker is more perfect than his 
work, and not preposterously the work than the maker.” 
(Serm. de tribus pueris.) And Lactantius no less ex- 
pressly: ‘‘ What divinity (says he) can an idol have, which 
it was in the maker’s power to have made in another man- 
ner, or not to have made at all?” Upon the comparison, 
therefore, as Philo justly argues upon this occasion, the 
artists themselves deserved rather to have been conse- 
crated, and to have received Divine honours, than their 
works to he deified, and themselves forgotten: which shews 
the great absurdity of idol-worship in general, and of the 
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maker particularly, in falling down before his own handy- 
work. ri | 
Whereas he lived once, but they never.] “Qu avrog piv en- 
gev, ixeiva St oddérore. This is the reading in the Alexan. 
MS. and all the editions; but it.seems difficult to deter- 
mine what dy relates to, or is governed by, except some such 
preposition as av7i be dropped, or understood before ov, 


or we might read instead of avrov, wy in this place, av? dv. 
But if this be objected against, why may not dre abrog piv 


2Znoev, x. TAA. be admitted? which sense is confirmed by 
the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions, and, therefore, 
probably may be the true reading. Calmet renders, Parce 
quiil vit quelque tems, which answers to we or dr, the former 
of which might likewise do here. : 

Ver. 18. Yea, they worshipped those beasts also that are 
most hateful.| Ta Zia ra ExMora, which may mean cither 
mischievous or odious, such as wolves,. dogs, cats, lions, 
crocodiles, serpents. Thus Cicero, after having mentioned 
that almost all sorts of beasts were worshipped by the 


Egyptians, ‘‘Boves, canes, lupos, feles, quibus nihil foe- 


dius, obsccenius, lutulentius ne natura quidem ipsa viderit ;” 
adds, that even such animals as were really mischievous 
and hurtful to mankind were adored by them, viz. croco- 
diles, asps, serpents; “ctiam animalium monstra illa, a 
quibus hominum gencri precipua incommoda inferuntur, 
crocodilos, aspidas, serpentes.” (De Consol. See note on 
xi. 15. and xii. 24.) This worship of the serpent is the 
more surprising, as the naturalists observe, that, ever since 
the fall of our first parents, occasioned by the subtilty of 
the serpent, there is the most deadly enmity between man- 
kind and the serpent, and the strongest aversion and anti- 
pathy to it, above all the beasts of the field: This, says 
Mr. Medce, discovers itself both in the natural and sensitive 
faculties of them both; for their humours are poison to each 
other, and each of them is astonished and frightened at the 
sight and presence of the other. -(Dise.42.) 
For being compared together, some are worse than others.) 
Either more mischievous, more odious, or more senseless, 
than othcrs. In the last sense Grotius understands this 
place; and the Vatican, and some other copies, it must be 
confessed, seem to countenance it, which read, dvora yap 
avyxpdpeva tev GdAwy zorl xeigova. And so does the Vul- 
gate, Insensata enim comparata his, illis sunt deteriora. 
And the like sense is favoured by the Bishops’ Bible, and 


all the ancient English versions: but avo, in this place, . 


is liable to many objections, whether taken adjectively, or 
considered as a substantive. The true reading undoubt- 
edly is that of the Alexand, MS. iva yap ovyxpivopeva tov 
a&\dwv tort xeloova, which our translators very justly render, 
being compared together some are worse than others, which 
is truce in gencral, or with respect to those particular ani- 
mals which the Egyptians worshipped, as appears by the 
next verse. 

Ver. 19. Neither are they beautiful, so much as to be de- 
sired in respect of beasts.] The Bishops’ and the Geneva Bi- 
bles render more properly and explicitly, Neither have they 
any beauty to be desired in respect of other beasts. Calmet 
observes, that as to the appearance of reason and un- 
derstanding, many other animals, particularly the horse, 
elephant, and fox, are more surprising, sagacious, and 
cunning, than the ox, sheep, wolf, or bectle, which the 
Egyptians reckon among their deities. And as to beauty, 
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almost all beasts (not to mention birds, which may be here 
included among the Gwa, or living creatures) are preferable 
in that respect to serpents and crocodiles, which they have 
such a great regard for. (Com. inloc.) According to Mes- 
sieurs du Port-Royal, the meaning of this and the foregoing 


‘verse may be, that some of the animals which the Egyp- 


titans worshipped were so frightful and monstrous, that, if 
conipared even with some curious pieces of art, particularly 
with idols, or statues expressed to the life, they seem Icss 
worthy of adoration, because such finished picces of art 
have somcthing in them pleasing and entertaining to the 
sight, and are the more engaging by their great likeness to, 
and resemblance of men; whereas their sacred animals, 
and scrpents in particular, are so odious above all others, 
that they naturally strike those that look on them with dread 


- and horror. ' 


But they went without the praise of God and his blessing. | 
t.e. Says Calmet, they are not of the number of those whom 
God praised and blessed: they have, by being abused and 
perverted to idolatry, renounced, in some measure, God’s 
bencdiction, and lost that original goodness and beauty, 


which they were possessed of in common with other crea- 


tures, when they first came out of the hands of their Crea- 
tor. (Gen. i. 31.)- The author seems to intimate, that God, 
provoked with the crime of idolaters, cursed in like man- 
ner these animals, as in the beginning of the creation he did 


the serpent, the instrnment of man’s deception and ruin, 
whom, on that account, he condemned to go, émt rw othe 


kat 7) KorAfa, upon his breast and his belly ; (Gen. ili. 14.) 
for so the LX_X. read, by way of punishment and disgrace, 
being probably before a glorious flying seraph. (See Mr. 
Mede, Disc. 41.) Or more generally thus, ‘All created 
beings, animate and inanimate, praise God in their beauty, 
and derive it from his hand as a blessing; but odious and 
deformed objccts, such as for their ugliness are called mon- 
sters, proclaim not their Maker's praise, as not having re- 
ccived from his bounty those amiable and good qualities, 
which are to be esteemed a blessing.” Some have fancied 
the meaning hcre to be, that God passed by all creeping 
things, and serpents among the rest, when he gave his bless- 
ing to other creatures, Gen. i. 22. 28. Others, that he ex- 
cluded these from their share of praise, when he pronounced 
of the works of his creation, that they were very good, as 
being produced at first from corruption, and conscquently 
not of his making. But these are forced expositions, and 
fond conceits, the one unsupported by Scripture, the other 
contrary to it, and to the received notions of true philoso- 
phy. Nor can I assent to those interpreters who think the 
meaning here to be, that serpents, by heing so frequently 
worshipped in different places, usurped the glory duc to 
God only, and rivalled his power of blessing; for though 
the fact itself must be acknowledged to be a melancholy 
truth, yet no such interpretation is warranted by the ori- 
ginal, or any of the versions: it arose, probably, from mis- 
taking the rendcring of the Vulgate, and reading there effi- 
gadrunt laudem Dei, instead of effugerunt, as it is in all the 
correct copics. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters un- 
derstand these words of the worshippers themselves, and 
not of the animals, and indecd this sense is agrecable to 
the beginning of the next chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
ARGUMENT. 


The author opens this chapter with the observation, (x1. 
16.) that God deals more graciously with his favourite 
people than with the wicked, exemplified by a parallel 
drawn between each, by his sending frogs among the 
Egyptians, which came upon their tables, and made them 
to loathe and fly from even their necessary food; but the 
Israelites were fed with quails. That God, even when 
he punishes his chosen, deals more favourably with them 
than with the heathen, shewn by a comparison between 
the punishment of the Egyptians by flies and locusts, 
and that of the Israclites by fiery serpents, who, though 
their torment was greatest for the present, had a sovereign 
remedy appointed for their cure, even the brazen serpent, 
which was the means and instrument of health, and a sign 
of salvation to such as turned to it, and with faith looked 
uponit.—To the strange hail and rain sent upon the Egyp- 
tians, is opposed the manna, or bread from heaven, given to 
the Israelites: that, to serve the purposes of God's provi- 
dence, the very elements suspended their natural force, 
aceording to his appointment; so that hail was not melted 
by fire mixed with it, nor manna dissolved by its power, 
though the sun had a different effect upon it. By all 
which instances, opposed to each other by way of anti- 
thesis, God’s care in preserving the righteous was re- 
markably displayed, and his vengeance against sinners 
no less visible. | 


Ver. 2. Tov preparedst meat for them of a strange 
taste.} i. e. A taste they were unaceustomed to. Coverdale 
renders, a new taste; for we must not suppose any new 
creation of quails for their use: the miracle consisted in 
this; that they were brought in such quantities, and at such 
a particular time, and fell in such places only as God ap- 
pointed, viz. round the camp for their nourishment. Bishop 
Patrick, from the authority of Ludolphus, thinks, that lo- 
eusts are here meant; but the Psalmist, by calling them 
feathered fowls, manifestly understands real birds. (Psal. 
Ixxviii. 28. See De Muis in loc. Bochart. vol. iii. p. 108.) 

To stir up their appetite.] Eic triOupiav dpi&ewe. This 
seems not properly rendered, for that their appetite was 
sufficiently keen, appears from their impatient murmuring 
for meat. The Geneva Bible renders better, To satisfy 
their appetite thow hast prepared a meat of a strange taste. 
But Coverdale’s and the Bishops’ Bibles come nearer the 
Greek: according to the former, God gave them their de- 
sire that they longed for ; according to the latter, he pre- 
pared for the desire of their appetite a strange taste: and 
thus Calmet, En lui donnant la nourriture delicieuse qu'il 
avoil desirée. The Psalmist expresses it by, according to 
the LXX. rh érOupiav abrwv jveyxev abroic. (Psal. xxviii. 
29.) This gracious dealing, as it is here called, seems to 
refer to the first sending of quails, mentioned Exod. xvi. 
18. rather than the second, which happened a year after; 
(Numb. xi.31.) for the Israelites, upon their second peti- 
tion for them, betraying too much impatience, were afllicted 
with a plague for their -murmuring, and, as the Psalmist 
expresses it, While the meat was yet in their mouths, the 
heavy wrath of God came upon them, and slew the wealthiest 
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of them. (Psal. lxxviii. 31.) Calmet seems to include both, 
and thinks there is a mixtnre of mercy towards his people, 
even in this judgment; his reflection upon it is worth in- 
serting: “If God (says he) fed his people thus deliciously, 
even when they had provoked him, what will he not give 
them, when they shall be faithful and obedient to him?” 
In either sense the instance proves what the author brings 
it for; viz. God’s different manner of dealing with his own 
people, and such as are strangers to him. 

Ver. 3. To the end that they, desiring food, might, for the 
ugly sight of the beasts sent among them, loathe even that 
which they must needs desire.) Kat thw avayxaiay bpekéw aroc- * 
tpigwvrat, ‘The Bishops’ Bible gives the trne and-literal 
translation; To the intent that they ... might begin to loathe 
even thetr necessary appetite. The Vulgate and St. Je- 
rome’s Bible, as it is called, renderin like manner, Etiam a 
necessaria concupiscentia averterentur, i.e. through the dis- 
agreeableness of the animals sent amongst them, 8d rv 
ldéx Peay rev éramecraApévwy, as the true reading is, parti- 
eularly the frogs, which tainted and spoiled theirmeat, they 
loathed the thoughts and the desire even of necessary food 
and refreshment. Josephus gives the same account of these 
disagreeable animals, rae re car’ olkov abray dtatrac, x. tr. Xz 
Domesticam etiam vite eorum consuetudinem turbarunt in 
eduliis et potu reperte, et in lectis eorum passim oberrantes. 
(Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 14.) ‘This plague puts one in mind 
of the harpies, which Virgil thus describes: 


“ Exstruimusque toros, dapibusque epulamur opimis. 
At subite horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyiz, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 
Diripiuntque dapcs, contactuque omnia foedant 
Immundo: tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem.” 
(Aéncid. lib. iii. 225.) 


Ver. 4. For tt was requisite that upon them exercising ty- 
ranny, should come penury which they could not avoid.) ’Ara- 
oalrnrov Evdeay érerAOeiy, Poverty without excuse, according to 
some of the ancient English versions ; the Geneva Bible has 
extreme. poverty, and Coverdale’s tollows the Vulgate, which 
renders, interitum sine excusatione: amapalrnrocg will bear 
any of these significations, which occasioned such a differ- 
ence in the versions. ‘The author shews, in tbis and the 
following verses, God’s different manner of dealing with 
the Israclites and Egyptians in three particulars. 1. That 
he punished the Egyptians with rigour, as a severe judge, 
tormenting them for their tyranny and oppression of others, 
with deserved, extreme, inevitable want or hunger, occa- 
sioned by the animals which infested them, and drove them 
from their necessary sustenance: but he chastised his own - 
people, asa father, afflicting them comparatively but a little, 
hut by that little making them sensible, how tenderly he had 
dealt with them in comparison of their enemies. 2. That 
though he suffered the Hebrews to be in want for a small 
season, yet he kept them from pcrishing by hunger in the 
wilderness ; and to recompense, as it were, that short afflie- 
tion by hunger, he fed them after, not only with necessary 
food, but satiated them with delicacies in abundance. But 
a succession of plagues, without respite, pursued the Egyp- 
tians. 38. That though the whole wilderness, through whieh 
the Esraelites marched so inany years, was full of fiery ser- 
pents, (Deut. viii. 15.) yet God did not permit these to as- 
sault them but for a small season only, and even then he 
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appointed an immediate remedy to heal them, vtz. the 
brazen serpent: but the Egyptians diced without mercy, 
neither was there any cure provided for the wounds and 
stings which they received from the flies and locusts. 

Ver. 5. For when the horrible fierceness of beasts cane 
upon these.] “Ore avroi¢ davog emIiADe Snoiwy Juudc. Ovpoc 
here does not signify fierceness, but poison. ‘Thus (Apoc. 
xiv. 8.) what our version renders, the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication, Mr. Mede expounds the poison of her for- 
nication. (See also xviii. 3. where there is the like ex- 
pression.) And it is remarkable, that the same word, in 
the Hebrew, signifies both wrath and poison. (Mede’s 
Works, p. 910.) And Ovyud¢ is used by the Hellenistical 
Jews in the same double respect. To the observation of 
this very judicious writer, I. shall add an instance or two 
from the Old T'estament, than which nothing can be closer, 
or more evince the sense I am contending for. ‘The first 
is Deut. xxxii. 33. Quude dpaxdyrwv 6 oivog abrwr, Kai Supoc 
doridwy dvfaroc, where it is twice used in the same verse in 
this sense, and our translators render accordingly, Their 
wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps. 
The next is, Job xx. 16. Qupiv 8? Spaxdyrwv InAaoeev, avé- 
Aor & a’réy yA@ooa Sdewc, which our translators rightly 
render, He shail suck the poison of asps, the viper’s tongue 
shali slay him. And in ver. 14. of the same chapter, yoAn, 
which is synonymous to Supéc, is used in the same sense. 
XoA1 aoridog év yaorpt abrov, which, though it signifies both 
wrath and poison, our version takes in the latter sense, and 
renders, The gali of asps is wtthin him. ‘The last mstance 
I shall mention is that in Psal. lviii. 4. Suud¢ avrot¢ xara thy 
éuotwory Tov Sgewe, Which in our version is happily rendered, 
Their poison is like the poison of a serpent. This poison, 
as naturalists observe, is the consequence of their rage, 
and thrown out by it, and therefore may be considered as 
one and the same. The word éwiAGe, here used by our au- 
thor, intimates, says Bochart, the suddenness of the attack 
of these venomous creatures, who accordingly renders this 
place, Supervenit, (tanquam ex improviso ) serpentum vene- 
num. (Vol. ili. p. 425.) 

And they perished with the stings of crooked serpents, thy 
wrath endured not for ever.| ‘The sacred story relates, that 
the Israelites, by their rebellious murmuring, provoked 
God to send serpents among them, whose poison was so 
mortal, that it brought the most painful death upon them.— 
In this affliction they addressed themselves to the Father 
of mercies, who, moved by their repentance, commanded 
Moses to make a serpent of brass, and crect it on a pole, 
in view of the whole camp, that whosoever looked upon it 
should be healed. This punishment by serpents the son 
of Sirach reckons among other instances of God’s ven- 
geance, Ali these were created for vengeance—teeth of wild 
beasts, and scorpions, serpents, and the sword, punishing the 
wicked to destruction. (Ecclus. xxxix. 30. ‘where the mar- 
gin refers to this very passage.) But it has been thought 
by some learned .men to have been a punishment adapted 
on purpose by God to the transgression of the Israclites, 
which was evil-speaking against the Lord, and slandering 
his providence. In this view, the conformity between the 
sin and the punishment is very visible, and the justness of 
our author’s observation, xi. 16. farther proved. X<xoAtde, 
likewise, the epithet here given to the serpent, will equally 
suit the slanderer; forhe is crooked through artifice, as the 
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other is by nature; is alike mischievous and designing, and, 
to serve his own purposes, can turn himself into as many 
odious shapes., Solomon makes the same comparison, 
Eccles. x. 11. The serpent was a known hieroglyphic 
among the Egyptians and other nations; and perhaps its 
crookedness and perfection in turning, was one reason of 
its being made the symbol of their ycar. 

Ver. 6. Having a sign of salvation, to put them in remem- 
brance of the commandment of thy law.| The sign of salva- 
tion here mentioned was the brazen scrpent, erected, by 
God’s command, upon a pole or standard, like the Roman 
eagle, for the cure of the people. It was, in the opinion 
of many learned men, the image of a seraph, or glorious 
winged serpent. Arias Mont. reads Numb. xxi. 8. fac tibi 
saraph. It was asymbol ofa good ministering angel, which 
executeth God’s will on earth, whilst a secret virtuc, from 
the unseen God, perfected the cure, by whose supernatural 
power it was effected, whose mercy worked in and by that 
emblem. It is properly therefore called a sign of salva- 
tion, as it was the instrument only through which the cure 
was conveyed. But it was salutare stgnum, or the means 
of recovery, to such only as looked up to it with faith, and 
its saving effect depended upon their reliance on God, and 
belief of his power to heal them, in and by that instrument. 
It had also this farther use implied in it—to admonish the 
Jews how to conduct themselves upon other occasions, 
where a like mysterious trial should occur, viz. to comply 
with all God’s positive appointments withont any reluc- 
tance, even though the reason of such an injunction should 
not be discoverable by them. For the choosing this image, 
which had no inherent virtue in it, rather than any other, 
was the mere will of God, who can make things, evidently 
of no importance in themselves, effectual to what purposes 
he pleases, as might be proved from many other instances 
in Scripture. 

Ver. 7. For he that turned himself towards it, was not 
saved by the thing that he saw.) The mere beholding it did 
not alone confer the benefit of a cure; nor could it, though 
fixed in public view, effect a single recovery by any natural 
operation: God did not order it to be erected onany such 
account; nor was Moses induced to make this image from 
any occult skill or persuasion that he had, that the effigies 
of this brazen serpent could heal the Israelites by any 
power of art or nature, for the very matter of this serpent 
has been thought rather inconvenient and improper for 
such an effect. Nor can we find, says a learned writer, an 
instance or example of any telesme that was ever known 
to cure a disease by only looking uponit; butin all wounds 
by venomous serpents, the cure was effected by a local 
application of some proper remedy to the part affected. 
(More’s Mystery of Godliness, p. 430.) What, therefore, 
was the intent of clevating this image upona pole, and why 
must the diseased look towards it, and the healing virtue 
be conveyed through their eyes? Undoubtedly this ap- 
pointment, besides the exercising the faith of the beholder 
upon this occasion, had a reference to the mystery of Christ, 
whose victory over the old serpent, the grand enemy of 
mankind, was hereby typified and represented. Many of 
the ancients are of the same opinion, and imagine this ser- 
pent to be an emblem of the cross, and a symbol or sign of 
that salvation afterward to be effected by it: but Justin 
Martyr is more particular; for he adds, that this serpent 
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was likewise made in the very form of a cross. (Apol. 2.) 
It is certain our Saviour, in his discourse with Nicodemus, 
explains it of himself and his cross, (John iti. 14.) and 
chose this figure for the instruction and information of the 
Jews, who always acknowledged a mystery couched under 
this serpent. 

But by thee that art the Saviour of all.) Tov ravrwv Zw- 
rijoa. ‘This, I think, relates to the Adyoc, (see note on ver. 
12.) and comprises more than his bare healing the Isracl- 
ites of this plague. The word wre, or Saviour, here used, 
admits of several acceptations: 1. Hemay be called a sa- 
viour, that saves the life of his enemy in the field; but he 
that thus saveth another, commonly doth it upon a pros- 
pect of some advantage to himself, cither of selling the 
poor captive, or of making him his slave, which something 
abates his glory. 2. The word Zwrio not only signifies one 
that preserves the life of another, but also one that is the 
restorer of some happy condition which was lost; and thus 
the Roman orator explains it, ‘‘ Qui amissam salutem dat.” 
(In Verrem, lib. ii.) Now all the happiness which such a 
saviour or deliverer could confer, was but a temporal hap- 
piness, which is likewise a lessening of it. 3. The judges 
of Israel, who delivered their country from the yoke of 
Midian, the Syrians, or the Philistines, are by Nehemiah 
called Swripec, ix. 27. But then these saviours saved but 
one country, or perhaps city, as Camillus did Rome, for 
which he was styled Zwrip, a Saviour. But all these cha- 
racters come very short of 6 Swrijp tavrwv, which is a title 
too great to be applied to any less than a Divine person; 
’ for the person here meant was far more glorious than any 
single hero, or all those judges of old together. He it was 
that smote all the first-born of the Egyptians, that brought 
the Israelites out of Egypt, that rescued them from their 
rreatest bondage, that overthrew Pharaoh and his host in 
the Red Sea, that led them in the wilderness, protected and 
sustained them there, and at last gavo them possession of 
Canaan. But even this deliverance was but a type of a 
greater, designed for them by him, and that Canaan but an 
earnest of a better country intended for all true Israelites. 
(See Dr. Gale’s Serm. Disc. 14.) With great propriety, 
therefore, this Saviour is described, in the next verse, as 
an Almighty Redeemer, 6 pudpevog & mavté¢ xaxov. Which 
expression of our author is agreeable to the sentiments of 
the ancient Jewish writers, and is founded on the very high 
notions which the Jews entertained of their great Goel, or 
Deliverer. Our translators, it is observable, insert the 
word ever, not confining God’s mercy, to save and heal his 
faithful children, to this instance only of his goodness. And 
indeed the idea of God's philanthropy is greatly enlarged by 
understanding these expressions, and that in ver. 12. ina 
yore comprehensive sense, than a mere deliverance from 
the venom of serpents. 

Ver. 9. Iror them the bitings of grasshoppers and flies 
killed.| This writer seems to intimate that the locusts, for 
so I understand grasshoppers, and so they are called Judg. 
vii. 12. Psal. xxviii. 46. killed numbers of the Egyptians. 
This, if i¢ be not strictly accorditig to truth, very probably 
arose from too literal an acceptation of Exod. x.17. En- 
treat the Lord that he may take away from me this death 
only ; which may admit of another and fair interpretation, 
without supposing that the locusts killed any persons di- 
rectly, as the hail did: for the locusts destroying the sup- 
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ports of life, by eating up the corn when ready for the sickle, 
and consuming all before them within the space of a few 
hours, may, by consequence, in bringing a famine, be said 
to kill the people; in which respect Pharaoh might properly 
call them deadly locusts. And thus Bochart, ‘‘ Locuste 
homines et bruta occidunt, saltem ex consequenti, quod 
aiunt, quia consumptis illis que fuissent vita subsidio, sic 
ad mortem eos adigunt.” (Vol. iii. p. 463.) Pliny’s account 
of them is really dreadful, ‘In India, trium pedum longi- 
tudine esse traduntur, Deorum Ire pestis ea intelligitur. 
Namque grandiores cernuntur, et tanto volant pennarum 
stridore, ut aliz alites credantur; solemque obumbrant, 
sollicité suspectantibus populis ne suas operiant terras ; 
sufficiunt quippe vires. Et tanquam parum sit maria tran- 
sisse, immensos tractus permeant, diraque messibus conte- 
gunt nube, multa contactu adurentes, omnia vero morsu 
erodentes.” (Nat. Hist. lib. xi. de Locust. cap. 29. See 
also Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. v. cap. 23. Boch. Hieroz. 
lib.iv. cap. 5. Bacon’s Natural History, cent.10.) Agree- 
able to this account of Pliny, is that of a learned modern 
writer, who says, ‘That the number of locusts he saw in 
Barbary in the years 1724 and 1725 is beyond expression ; 
that in the heat of the day they formed themselves into 
large bodies, appeared like a succession of clouds, and 
darkened the sun; that they marched directly forward, 
climbed over trees, walls, houses, ate up every plant in their 
way, and let nothing escape them. That the inhabitants, 
to stop their progress, made trenches all over their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water, or else, placing in 
a row great quantities of heath, stubble, and such-like com- 
bustible matter, they set them on fire upon the approach 
of the locusts, but all to no purpose.” (Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 256, 257.) In the description of this plague, Exod. x. 5. 
it is said, that they shall cover the face of the earth, where 
the Chaldee paraphrase reads, They shall hide the face of 
the sun from the earth. But should deservedly be thouglit 
wanting in the respect due to the canonical Scriptures, if I 
should pass over in silence that beautiful description of the 
plague of locusts in the second chapter of Joel, for there 
cannot be a greater or more lively instance of the hypoty- 
posis: the prophet, in the chapter referred to, represents 
the desolation occasioned by these creatures, whose teeth 
he calls the teeth of lions, like the ravaging of a country, or 
the storming of a city by an army; which description is 
the more remarkable; because the analogy is carried on 
throughout so properly and naturally, ‘‘in the regularity 
of their march, cating upthe provision, burning the country, 
scaling of the walls, running about through the conquered 
city, breaking into houses, and the general horror of the 
inhabitants, that (says alearned author) if one would have 
described the outrages of an army without a metaphor, it 
could hardly have been done in more proper terms.” (See 
Nicols’ Confer. par. iv. p. 152.) 

And flies killed—for they were worthy to be punished by 
such.] i.e. Says Bochart, they sorely wounded them, and 
then sucked their blood till they killed them. And in this 
sense many commentators understand those words, Exod. 
viii. 24. The land was corrupted; or, as the margin has it, 
was destroyed by reason of the swarm of flies ; to signify, 
that many of the people were poisoned, or stung to death 
by them. See Pool’s annot. in loc. and Psal. Ixxviii. 45. 
where the LX X. read tanéoreev tig avrobc xuvdputay, kat 
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xarépayey avrodc, as if a particular sort of fly was meant; 

but the true reading, as I have elsewhere observed, is, 

xowvdnutay, Which includes flies of all sorts, which through 
their number devoured them. . We read of creatures of this 
nature so mischievous and deadly, that the Greeks thought 
fit to have a particular god to'deliver them from them, 
under the title of Mylagros, or Myiodes. (Pliny, lib. x. 
cap. 28. Selden, de Diis Sytis, Syntag. ii. de Baal-zebub.) 
One cannot but perceive in this punishment of the Egyp- 
tians, a conformity of it to the sin of that people; for the 
noise, tumult, and stinging of these vengeful animals, an- 
swered to the passionate language and severe blows of the 
Egyptian taskmasters, and might be designed to revenge 
that hard treatment. Nor is the justice of God less to be 
admired in this particular also, that this plague was spe- 
cially calculated for the punishment of a nice, effeminate, 
and luxurious people, no less indulgent to themselves than 
inhuman to others: for what could be more proper or ef- 
fectual for humbling the pride and vanity of Egypt, or what 
a greater mortification to their niceness, than to be thus 
‘tormented, and beset every where with shoals of frogs, and 
swarms of flies and locusts? 

Ver.12. But it was thy Word, O Lord, which healeth all 
things.] This seems to be spoken of the very person of the 
Adyog, aud is undoubtedly taken from Psal. evil. 20. azé- 
orstXe rov Adyov avrov, kal iacaro avrove, He sené his Word 
and healed them, and they were saved from their destruc- 
tion. That the Adyoc is here meant, seems reasonable to 
suppose, because it is certain he inflicted the punishment 
referred to: for in Numb. xxi. 5, 6. where it is said that 
the people murmured against God, the Chaldee paraphrase 
reads, They murmured against the Word of the Lord; and 
afterward it follows, that The Word of the Lord sent fiery 
serpents among the people. But welearnstillmore expressly 
who that Divine person was, whom the Israelites tempted, 
or spoke against, from those words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
x. 9, Neither tempt ye Christ, as some of them also tempted, 
and were destroyed of serpents. It is certain, then, that the 
Adyo¢e was the person murmured against, and that punished 
them for it. And it seems very probable, from the passage 
of the Psalmist before quoted, that it was he that likewise 
eured all them that were rightly disposed for a cure; and that 
the brazen serpent was the symbol of the presence of the 
Adyoc in particular, and of his Divine power and goodness 
to heal all that truly turned to him. The Chaldce para- 
phrase on Numb. xxi. 8. thus understands it, “ Erit quem- 
cunque momorderit serpens, ct intuitus fuerit ipsum, tum 
vivet, modo cor ejus directum fuerit ad nomen verbi Do- 
mini. Et fuit quando mordebat serpens virum, et contem- 
plaretur serpentemn aneum, et cor ejus intentum erat in 
nomen verbi Domini, vivebat,” i. c. Whomsoever a serpent 
shall bite, he shall be healed, if he directs his heart to the 
name of the Word of the Lord: and it came to pass, that 
when a serpent bit any man, and he directed his heart to the 
name of the Word of the Lord, he accordingly recovered, 
and lived. The like presence of the Adyo¢ upon this ocea- 
sion of healing, has been inferred by some learned men 
from John iii. 14. (See Tenison of Idol. p. 359.) It may 
also, according to Calmet, be understood in this farther 
sense, viz. of a word of God’s mouth, or of his holy word. 
Of the power of the former to heal all bodily discases, the 
centurion in the gospel seems to have been convinced; 
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(Matt. viii. 8.) for, instead of troubling our Saviour to 
come to his house, he says, out ofa principle of great faith, 
Speak the word only, and thy servant shall be healed. Of 
the power of the latter to heal all the diseases of the soul, 
to cure those that are broken in heart, and as containing a 
medicine to heal'every infirmity and sickness, St. Austin 
is to be understood, when he says, ‘‘ Omnis morbus animz 
habet inScriptura medicamentum suum.” (In Psal.xxxvii.) 

Ver. 13. Thou leadest to the gates of hell, and bringest up 
again.| We meet with the same thought, and almost the 
same expression, Tob. xiii. 2. He doth scourge, and hath 
mercy; he leadeth down to hell, and bringeth up again; 
neither is there any that can avoid his hand. The ex- 
pression in both places seems to be taken either from 
1 Sam. ii. 6. or Deut. xxxii. 39. see also Apoc. i. 18. where 
Christ is said to have the keys of hell and of death. By 
the ancients, the place or receptacle of the dead is repre- 
sented as a house, that has its doors and gates; and death, 
in their language, as the gate or entrance into hades; and 
to die, or to descend into the grave, is to go down to hades, 
or to be brought to the gates of death: accordingly, to live 
again, is. to leave hades, or to open the gates of death. 
Agreeably to this notion and periphrasis, so frequent to be 
met within Homer, Virgil, Theocritus, Euripides, Hesiod, 
Theognis, &c. is the constant usage of this phrase in the 
Old Testament,.and Jewish writers. In Job xxxviii. 17. 
the expression is very observable, and occurs twice in the 
same verse; Have the gates of death been opened unto thee, 
or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? By the 
like phrase the Psalmist describes the afflicted state of 
such as had been in captivity, and groaned under the se- 
verest hardships, Psal. cvii. 18. where the expression of 
our version is again remarkable, and close to the present 
purpose, They were even hard at death’s door, which the 
LXX. render, jyyicay Ewe tov muAWyv Tov Javdrov. And 
when God shews his power in restoring men from such an 
afflicted state, he is then said in Scripture, to yt them up 
From the gates of death. (Psal. ix. 13.) 

Ver. 14. A man indeed kiilleth through his malice ; and 
the spirit, when it is gone forth, returneth not ; neither the 
soud received up, cometh again.| St. Jerome’s Bible, as it is’ 
called, reads, Homo autem occidit quidem per malitiam 
animam stam, which Coverdale’s version follows, Jfan 
through wickedness slayeth his own soul: but the rendering 
of the Geneva Bible seems preferable, A man indeed by his 
wickedness may slay another, but when the spirit is gone 
forth, i€ turneth not again; neither can he call again the 
soul that is taken away. And in this sense almost all the 
commentators understand the words, oS? avadvct puxny ma- 
paAnp0edicay. Our version seems to follow a copy, which 
read, ovd? avadia Yvyx7) wapaAnpdeica’ and so indeed the 
Syriac and Arabic interpreters do expressly render the for- 
mer, Spirttus egressus non revertitur, nec redit anima, que 
aufertur ; and the latter, Egressusque spiritus non reverti- 
tur; neque redit anima assumpta. According to Grotius, 
the sense is, that a wicked man may indeed kill another, 
but he cannot hurt or destroy the soul; which, after its 
separation from the body, being lodged in its proper recep- 
tacle, is ont of the power of man to injure; making the 
sense to be the same with Matt.x.28, Calmet understands 
it in the same manner, ‘‘ L’homme n’ancantira pas l’ame 
lorsque Dieu l’aura reprise a lui;” i.e. Man shail not be 
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able to destroy or annihilate the soul, when God has taken 
it again to himself; its substance is inaceessible, and be- 
yond the reach of malice and violence. (Com. in loc.) 
That, after death,and before the day of judgment, the souls 
of men are reserved ina separate state or region, a para- 
dise of comfort and rest, ora prison ot misery and despair, 
according to men’s respective behaviour, was the reecived 
doctrine of the synagogue, or ancientJews. But this pas- 
sage of our author not only favours such an opinion, but 
seems likewise to point out the place of this receptacle. 
It is remarkable, that those words of the Psalmist, O take 
me not away in the midst of my days, Psal. cii. 24. are by 
Arias Mont. rendered from the Hebrew, ‘“‘ Ne facias me 
asceudere,” i.e. make ne not to ascend, or to go upwards to 
the invisible region of separate and departed souls. It 
scems also probable, that human souls, after their separa- 
tion from the body, are carrled by angels ec a€iove avrwy 
rorouc, (Luke xvi. 22.) into regions of bliss or misery, as 
they have respectively deserved; and in that intermediate 
state have either a ravishing forctaste.and pleasing hope 
of future happiness, or wait their doom and final sentence 
with sad forebodings, and dreadful apprehensions. 

Ver. 16. For the ungodly that denied to know thee, were 
scourged by the strength of thine arm: with strange rains, 
hails, and showers, were they persecuted, &c.| That proud 
Pharaoh, who could say to Moses, Who'¢s the Lord, that 
I should obey his voice ? I know not the Lord, neither wiil I 
let Israel go, at length experienced the severity of thy judg- 
ments, being persecuted with storms and tempests beyond 
all precedent and example. For hail, and particularly 
such dreadful storms of it as are described in the saered 
history, was quite unusual and miraculous in those parts 
of Egypt, where, aceording to Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, 
there was no rain. Hence, with great judgment, they are 
said by this writer, to be persecuted with strange rains, 
nNOVIS aquis, according to the Vulgate; i. e. rains falling at 
times, or in places where it was not asivel and customary. 
Hience, that lash and sarcasm in the Psalmist, He gave 
them hail for rain. (Psal. ev. 32.) But this observation of 
new and strange rain, is not to be extended to all parts of 
Egypt; for in the maritime parts, and those towards Ethio- 
pia, instances of this sort of weather sometimes happen, 
and where it happened buf seldom, or not at all, that want 
was supplied by the overflowing of the Nite. Thus Philo: 
Alyurroc ob mapadtyerat, x. t. A. Aigyptis hiemem nescit, hie- 
malesque tempestates. Heccirca brumam trroratur parvis 
rarisque pluviis in locis duntaxat mavritimts ; supra Memphim 
autem nullas omnino sentit, restagnationes Nili arva satis 
fecundant, ut nature deimbribus Asgypto provicere nou sit 
opus. (De Mose, lib. i.) 

With hails and showers were they persecnted, that they 
could not avoid.) Kai xaAdZate nat oupore Stwxdpevor amra- 
parfirorc. If we retain azaparriroc, which is the reading 
in most editions, I think it should be rendered, severe or 


extreme, (sce note on ver. 4.) rather than inevitable; for if | 


the Egyptians could not avoid this plague of hail, but 
through it, and the fire mingled with it, were unavoidably 
to be destroyed, why did God, according to Moses’s ac- 
count, (Exod. ix. 19.) direct the servants of Pharaoh to 
gather their cattle, and all that they had in the field, into 
their houses; or what need of this caution and warning, if 
their doom was fixed, and they could not avoid it? I think, 
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therefore, this does not relate to all the Egyptians, but to 
such obstinate and careless ones among them, as regarded 
not the word of the Lord, but left their servants and cattle 
in the field, and these perished by the extreme violence of 
the hail; which is no wonder, since the hail was of an un- 
common bigness. The Complut. edition reads, yadagace 
kat duBpote Suwxduevot ataparitwe, i. e. they were severely, 
and without merey, persecuted by these, and at length con- 
sumed by them and the lightning intermixed. The Vul- 


gate and Coverdale omit this word in their version, and 


Calmet in his comment. Philo’s account of this plague 
agrees with our author, gopd¢ verwv, yaAaZav rodAjw xat 
Bacay, x.r XA. Imbrium nimbi, plurima et aité exaggerata 
grando, ventorum confligentium et obstrepentium procelle, 
(storms of wind—showers, as it is rendered in our version, 
diminish the terror of the idea, and is too mild a term) 
nubium fragores, fulgetra et tomtrua alterna crebraque, 
assidua fulmina, longe prodigiosissima specie. And a lit- 
tle after, he describes the consequence of this storm in 
much the same terms, “ Non paueis animantibus simul exi- 
tio fuit, tum frigoris rigore, tum gravi lapidatione caden- 
tis vulgo grandinis, tum etiam ignis consumptione.” (De 
Mose, lib. i.) It is observable here, that three of the ele- 
ments, though contrary and repugnant in their powers and 
qualities, were in confederacy, and united against this ob- 
stinate people—the air in the thunder, the water in the hail, 
and the fire in the lightning, which contrast, Milton thus 
beautifully expresses ina few words :— 


“ Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled.” (Parad. Reg. b. iv.) 


And this God did to shew that he was Lord of universal 
nature. 

Ver. 17—19. For, which is most to be inalored at, the 
fire had more force in the water that quencheth all things— 
Sometimes the flame was mitigated, that it might not burn 
up the beasts that were sent against the wugodly—At another 
ime tt burneth even in the midst of water, above the power: 
of fire, that it might destroy the fruits of an unjust land.) 
One cannot help observing many marvellous qualities and 
effects in the fire sent from heaven to punish the Egyptians: 
1. That it kept burning, though mixed with rains and hail ; 
and instead of being quenched by the quantity of rain 
which fell, as might be expected, it beeame the more vio- 
lent for it, as if the water nourished it, and helped to in- 
flame it; not unlike, says Calmet, that fire which fell from 
the Lord, and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, and licked up 
the water in the trench, which the prophet Elijah had or- 
dered to be poured upon the altar and the wood in great 
abundanee, to make the miracle more glorious and un- 
questionable. (1 Kings xviii. 39, 40.) 2. That this fire, 
hail, &e. happencd in Egypt, where such storms were un- 
usual, and spread over the whole country, except the land 
of Goshen; whereas other storms of lightning and _ hail 
eenerally reach but a little way in comparison, and fall 
within a small compass. _3. It melted not the hail with 
which it was mixed. Philo gives the same aceount of the 
lightnings : Oéovreg dia Tig yaAaSne, x. 7. A. Vulgo per gran- 
dinem in tanta nature repugnantia grassantia, tamen nec 
eam liquabant, nec ab ea exstinguebantur, sed eadem usque 
durantia, et sursum deorsum cursitantia, grandinem incolu- 
mem conservabant. (De Mose, lib. i.) 4. ‘The lightning 
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and hail spared all the cattle and fruits of the Israelites, 


but destroyed both man and beast, and every herh of the 
field among the Egyptians. Lastly, It never burnt or hurt 
any of those beasts that were sent to plague the Egyptians, 
as if it had sense and reason to know and distinguish them. 
Capellus objects against our author for supposing that 
the animals which were sent in the former plagues still 
subsisted in Egypt; for, says he, before the sending of the 
lightning and hail, “ rane, cvvdpua, et omnia animaleula 
prius in ASgyptios immissa pridem fuerant abdueta et ex- 
stincta :” (Cens. in lib. Sap. Sol.) z. e. the frogs and flies, 
and such other animals as infested the Egyptians before 
the hail, were gone and extinct, which indeed is agreeable 
to Moses’s account, Exod. viii. 11. 31. Calmect endea- 
yours to account for this difficulty two ways. 1. That by 
beasts are meant the lice, which stil! might remain upon 
man and beast, untouched by the fire, there being no men- 
tion of their ceasing, or being destroyed, in the history of 
Moses, as there is of the frogs and flies. 2. That by fire 
may be meant those occasional fires, which the Egyptians 
kindled to drive away the flies, &c. which had no effect 
upon them, and seemed to have lost all power over them. 
But, I think, the first solution agrees not with the. account 
of the same animals, xix. 21. where they are described 
by this writer to be such as walked in the flames, which 
suits not with a diminutive and almost-invisible animal- 
cule. Nor does the second remove the ebjection; for ar- 
tificial fires, or such as are usually made to disperse noxi- 
ous animals, seem not here spoken of; for the context 
shews, that lightning is here meant, or the fire of God from 
heaven, to take vengeance upon the ungodly. Instead of 
offering any forced interpretation, I must ingenuously ac- 
knowledge, that our author, in this particular, seems to 
have exceeded historical truth, and to have used a rheto- 
rical exaggeration, to make God’s dealing with the Egyp- 
tians appear more terrible, which may be observed also in 
his account of manna, and the Egyptian darkness in the 
next chapter, where many additional circumstances are in- 
serted, purposely designed to raise terror and surprise, and 
to heighten the description, which are not to be met within 
the account of Moses, or the Psalmist. 

For the world fighteth for the righteous.| 'This is true, 
whether applied to particular persons, as Moses, David, 
&c. or to whole nations. It is particularly visible in the 
history of the Jewish nation, which may be considered as 
a theocracy, and God their king and leader: at different 
times he commands the several elements in their favour. 
The air thunders, and his arrows go abroad, to assist Jo- 
shua, the conductor of his people; the sun stands still to 
prolong their victory; the fire consumes Korab and his re- 
bellious accomplices; the waters stand en a heap, to inake 
a way for his chosen; the earth at one time opens her 
mouth for vengeance, and at another her bosom for mercy ; 
Egypt, at his command, becomes a desolation, and Goshen 
another Paradise. This discretionary power (if I may be 
allowed the expression) in the clements, that are vague 
and insensible, and a sort of wisdom to determine when, 
where, and how to aet, and with what degree of violence 
to discharge themselves, is finely represented in the oti- 
ginal, Job xxxviii. 36. which, aceording to the late ac- 
curate translation, runs thus, Quis posuit in Jactibus vagis 
saprentiam, aut quis dedit phenomeno distinctam intelligen- 
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tiam? This fine. thonght, perfectly agreeable to the con- 
text, is wholly lost in our version, nor do the LX-X. suc- 
ceed better in their translation, rfe & %wxe yuvaikiv tpdo- 
paroc codlay, 7 TomAriKny ertathuny. (Grey’s lib. Jeb. p. 272. 
See also Mercer in loc.) - 

Ver. 20. Instead whereof thou feddest thine own people 
with angels’ food.] Called also ambrosia, yivo¢c aufspoctac 
tooginc, xix. 21. (see note on that place.) We are not 
hence to imagine, that angels ate this sort of food ; but itis 
so called, either to signify its excellency above common 
food, or beéause God gave them manna from the habita- 
tion of angels (and thus the Chaldee paraphrase on Psal. 
Ixxviii. understands it), or by the ministry of angels, an in- 
stance of singular honour, and special dignity to the Israel- 
ites to be attended by such messengers: on ‘either or all 
these accounts, it is in the next words properly called, 
bread from heaven, and so it is styled Exod. xvi. 4. ‘(See 
Theodoret on Psal. Ixxviii. 25.) By St. Paul it is called 
spiritual meat ;' (1 Cor. x. 3.) and in this sense it is taken 
by many of the fathers, as an emblem of God’s word, and 
by others of the eucharist in particular, whose saving 
virtue the manner of noutishment, by manna, has been 
thought mystically to represent: for whereas manna was in 
substance very small], but yet gave great strength and vi- 
gour to the body, it was a proper image of the power of: 
spiritual food, which being invisible, yet gives life and 
nourishment more truly and perfectly than gross and solid 
meats. And thus they interpret the words of Moses, Dent. 
villi. 3. Therefore he fed thee with manna—that he might 
feach thee that man liveth not by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live. 

And didst send them from heaven bread prepared without 
their labour.| By heaven, we are not here to understand 
that very place where the great and glorious presence of 
God is more immediately manifested, for it is certain, the 
manna descended only from the clouds, and therefore our 
Saviour tells the Jews, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven. (John vi. 32.) It is said to be bread prepared 
without their labour, because it fell every night round 
abont the habitations of the Israelites, and was ready 
every morning for their use. Instead of labour to subdue 
the earth, and rain to make it fruitful, God sent showers of 
manna, which supplied the place of corn, and was ready 
prepared for them. And this made their ingratitude tho 
greater, because they at length despised this heavenly nou- 
rishment, which they were at no labour or expense about. 
Hence, or from its being thus always ready, says De Muis, 
and with him agrees Dr. IJammond, (see comment. on 
Psal. Ixxiii.) it was called manna, from the Hebrew verb, 
M21 manah, which signifies to prepare, or make ready. 
The eommon etymology of manna he condemns, as if it 
was so called from the Israelites’ doubting about, and ex- 
amining, what it was; for though 3 man, in the Chaldee 
and Syriac, may have such a sense, yet it has not in the 
Hebrew, which was the language of the Israelites: and 
therefore he blames Josephus, who was a Jew, for so un- 
derstanding and explaining it. The LXX. use the same 
periphrasis, and render rf gor: rovro; ov ‘yao yodecay ri hy, to 
which agrees our English version of the place. 

Able to content every man’s delight, and agreeing to every 
faste.}| The Jewish doctors from aneicnt tradition main- 
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tain, that manna had in it all manner of pleasant and 
agrccable tastes, according to men’s differcnt palates, and 
all the relish that could be desired in any food, being a 
coniplete epitome of every thing. nice and delicate. The 
Syriac renders it, Panen omni dulcedine suaviorem, cunc- 
tisque saporibus jucundiorem. But the Scripture does not 
seem to represent manna as having any high goiit, nor have 
we any hint from Moses’s writings of its being so variously 
delightsome to the palate, as the author of this book scems 
to suggest. (Sec Shuckford’s Connex. vol. iii. p. 10.) 
This notion of manna accommodating itself in so great a 
variety to the several palates of those that ate it, is most 
probably a rabbinical conceit, lest the Israelites, being con- 
fined to one sort of food always of the samc taste, for so 
many years together, should seem to be treated with hard- 
ship. It plainly appears from the books of Exodus and 
Numbers, that manna, however delicious, was but of one 
taste, like wafers made with honey, (Exod. xvi. 31.) and it 
appears yet more fully from their bold and presumptuous 
complaint about it, calling it in scorn dry meat ; (Numb. 
xi. 16.) for which no pretence or ground can be conceived, 
if manna had all that variety of agreeable tastes, which 

has been ascribed to it by some Jewish writers. Or what 
- occasion was there for their still requiring Bowpara raic 
vyaic a’rov, as the LX X. render Psal. Ixxviii. 18. meat 
for thcir souls, 7. e. to feed their fancies and lusts, if this 
alone was so complete, as to include every relish, and 
satisfy every desire? 

Ver. 21. For thy sustenance declared thy sweetness unto 
thy children.) i.e. The manna, the sustenance which thou 
providedst for thy people, as it tasted when newly fallen 
like honey, so was it both an instance and an emblem of 
thy tender love and kindness for them. Some of the an- 
cient fathers read here, thy substance, instead of thy sus- 
tenance, understanding by it the Adyoe. Thus Fulgentius, 


Substantiam enim tuam, et dulcedinem tuam, quan in filios 


habes, ostendebas, which is the very reading of St. Jerome’s 
Bible, as itis called, and urges this passage to prove the 
consubstantiality of the Aéyoc, who was that living bread 
that came down from heaven. (Arrian. Object. Discus. 
Nazianz. Orat. 49.) And in this sense Philo expounds 
manna, calling it roy mpcoBbrarov Tov Ovtwy Adyov. Huetius 
also understands it in the same manner. (Demonst. Evang. 
p. 624. edit. Paris.) And it must be confessed that they 
are countenanced herein by the Vulgate, which renders, 
Substantia enim tua dulcedinem tuam ostendebat ; and by 
the Greek, which reads, urdécrasfc cov; and hy the Arabic 
version, which has, “ figura tua dulcedinem tuam prebuit 
liberis tuis,” thy image communicated thy sweetness to thy 
children. The commentators in general understand it in 
the first sense, of that nourishment which came down from 
heaven, which was a repeated evidence, and a proof al- 
ways new of God’s goodness to his chosen. Dr. Grabe 
places dzdéoraftc in the text, to denote, I suppose, the 
manner of the falling or dropping of the manna. 

And serving to the appetite of the eater, tempered ttself to 
every man’s liking.] Ti 8 rov rpocpepopévov emtSupia vrnpe- 
tov, Tpdc 5 tte EBovAEro perexeovaro. Calmet says, that the 
literal rendering of the Greek is, obeying the will of hin 
that gave it, “‘ de celui qui Ja donnoit,” it changed itself into 
that which every man desired. (Com. in loc.) The join- 
ing of imnoerey to Urdaracte, or amdéorakic, aS Grabc has: it, 
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may secm harsh and unusual, but this is according to the 
Attic dialect, which joins sometimes a feminine substan- 
tive and masculine adjective. There may be three senses 
given of this place; the first opinion is, that the manna 
changed its taste according to the will and desire of those 
that used it, which is the common acceptation, and is the 
sense of the Syriac and Arabic versions; the latter reads, 
Ejusque sapor immutabatur apud eum cui offerebatur, et 
subministrabat ei sunmum appetitas sui, in qualibuscunque 
saporibus exoptasset. But this being mentioned in the fore- 
going verse, seems needless to be repeated by the author. 
The second sense therefore is, that the quantity of it 
served, or was according to the appetite of the eater, be- 
ing ordered and appointed to be gathered by every man 
according to his cating, and in preportion to the largeness 
of his family. Or the meaning may be, according to others, 
that the manna suited itself only to the appetite and taste 
of every good and thankful eater, but had none of that 
agreeable variety in it to a wicked and profane one. And 
this is thought by learned men to be the meaning of St. 
Austin, where he says, “in primo populo unicuique manna 
secundum propriam voluntatem in ore sapiebat;” (Epist. 
118.) z. e. as Mr. Mede expounds it, the manna was unto 
evcry man’s taste according unto his will, or as he was 
inclined and disposed. (B.i. Disc. 46. Fagius in Numb. 
xi.) Lyra, from rabbinical tradition, says, That it had 
the taste of any sort of fish or fowl according to the wish 
of him that ate it; but then, with St. Austin, he restrains 
the privilege of finding in the manna the taste of what 
they most loved to the righteous, or God’s faithful ser- 
vants only;.with respect to all others it admitted of no 
alteration, and some have asserted that to a wicked, as 
being a vicious tastc, it was quite insipid. The reasoning 
of the same learned father against manna having all sorts 
of tastes indifferently to all is very strong: “ To what 
purpose did the Israelites murmur against God and his 
servant Moses for want of meat, and their Egyptian food 
in the wilderness? Might they not have found the taste 
of what they wanted and desired in the manna, if indecd it 
changed its nature according to the wish and liking of the 
eater Y And therefore he entlies this miraculous altcra- 
tion to the good and obedient only. (Retractat. lib. ii. 
cap. 9. 20.) From this supposed quality in the manna, 
Mr. Mede runs the parallel between it and the eucharist, 
which may be considered as spiritual manna,—thatas there 
were unworthy receivers of the manna in the wilderness, 
to whom the manna was merely such, without any altera- 
tion, so this acts differently upon the souls of men; in 
wicked ones, it produces no change for the better, no im- 
provement or addition of good qualities; but upon the 
well-disposed it has most exccllent effects, administers 
great comfort to them, and an inward satisfaction, far be- 
yond any sensible swectness, according as the Holy Spirit, 
which is the dispenser of all graces, secs it most needful 
for men’s spiritual exigencies, cither to strengthen them in 
their weakness, or to enlighten them in their doubts, or to 
forward their progress in the ways of godliness, (iu loc. 
citat.) Messieurs du Port-Royal have the same reflcction. 
ease in loc.) 

- Ver. 22, 23. But snow and ice endured the Si reand melthdl 
not, that they might know that fire burning in the hail, and 
sparkling in the rain, did destroy the fruits of the enemies— 
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But this again did even forget his own strength that the 
righteous might be nourished.] Manna is here called snow 
and ice, from its likeness, says Calmet, to the hoar frost, 
or drops of dew frozen, to which Moses compares it, 
(Exod. xvi. 14.) and from its soluble quality of melting in 
the sun, and turning to water, as snow and ice do; hence 
called an icy kind of heavenly meat, (xix. 21.) of a nature 
apt to melt, which the Vulgate renders, Que facile dissol- 
vebatur sicut glacies. A comparison is carried on here be- 
tween the effect of the lightning mixed with hail upon the 
fruits of the Egyptians, and that of the fire upon the manna 
of the Israelites; that as the former burnt intensely and 
unusually for the destruction of their trees and plants, so 
the latter lost, or, as the author elegantly expresses it, pur- 
posely forgot its own strength, for the others’ preservation 
and nourishment. Hence the Israelites might easily per- 
ceive the hand of God against their enemies, and his in- 
terposition in their favour—when lightning, even under all 
the disadvantage of being mixed with rain and hail, could 
occasion such a desolation, as if its violence was rather 
increased than abated, and the fire itself, though in its full 
strength,'could not disselve the food appointed for their 
nourishment, though naturally disposed to melt. 

Ver. 24. For the creature that serveth thee, who art the 
maker, increaseth his strength against the unrighteous for 
their punishment, and dbateth his strength for the benefit of 
such as put their trust in thee.| The author here speaks of 
the same creature which he treated of in the precedent 
verses, viz. the element of fire, which was fiercer and more 
powerful in the water, when it was ordered to afflict the 
Egyptians, but abated its fury to contribute to the good and 
advantage ofthe Israclites. This obedience of fire to the will 
of its maker, appeared remarkably in the double effect of the 
fiery furnace, which lost its power over these saints that 
were in it to such a degree, that even the smell of the fire had 
not passed upon them; and yet, througl: its exceeding fierce- 
ness, slew those that were without it, as if it acted where 
it was not, increasing its strength against the unrighteous 
Sor their punishment, and abating its strength for the benefit 
of such as put their trust in God, (Dan. iii.) We may also 
understand this place in a larger sense, viz. that the whole 
creation serycth its Maker, and thus xrfoic is used, Rom. 
viii. 22. In which sense it should be likewise taken in 
the three foregoing verses, (Sec Wall in loc.) And indced 
some of the old versions plainly favour this general mean- 
ing; the Syriac in particular renders here, tibi enim tota 
creatura tua subjecta est ; and St. Jerome’s Bible, -as it is 
called, renders, omnia transfigurata gratia tue deservie- 
bant, which Coverdale’s translation follows. And indeed 
the observation is equally true of the other elements, all of 
which do wait upon God, and follow his appointment, 
either for mercy or judgment; and when the creatures do 
excecd their natural powers, it is by the will and particu- 
lar direction of their Creator, for inanimate beings have 
certain fixed and general laws of their creation, which of 
themselves they cannot pass. Hence the Psalmist, speak- 
ing of those things which are often the causcs of great 
calamities in the world, says, Fire and hail, snow and 
vapours, winds and storms, fulfil Iis word, er pleasure. 
(Psal. exlviii. 8.) Philo, in his description of the Egyp- 
tian placucs, observes of all the clements, what our author 


does of fire in particular,—that God makes use of them 
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occasionally, as his instruments, to destroy a guilty land; 
at one time he employs them for the production of things, 
or the preservation of persons, and at another, the very 
same are made scourges and messengers otf vengeance, 7a 
OTOLXEla TOV MavTOC, Yi, Kat vowe, Kat ajo, Kat wvo émiridevrat, 
x. 7. A. Bleménta universi, terra, aqua, aer, ignis, ex quibus 
mundus constat, de sententia Det opt. max. infesta ad evas- 
tandam impiorum regionem inferuntur, imperium, poter- 
tiamque qua Deus utitur, ostendentia; qui quidem eadem 
salutariter ad rerum procreationem temperet, et cum com- 
modum est, ad impiorum exitinm convertat. (De Vita Mosis, 
lib. i.) 

Ver. 25. Therefore even then was it altered into all fa- 
shions, and was obedient to thy grace that nourisheth ail 
things, according to the desire of them that had need.] 1. e. 
Says Calmet, the fire, 10 obey the orders of its Maker, and 
to fulfil the designs of his providence, was variously al- 
tered, and acted not only in a different, but contrary man- 
ner. It destroyed the fruits of the Egyptians, and it spared - 
those of the Hebrews, in Egypt; it burnt even in water; 


in the wilderness it scemed to have little or no power at all, 


and affected not even that which was of a nature apt to 
melt. And herein it acted in obedience to God’s mercy, 
for so he understands grace here, as Vatablus likewise 
does, rendering here benignitati tue ; which, asit takes care 
of mankind in general, so in particular it provides for the 
wants and necessities of the geod and faithful, according 
as they ask or need it, rpd¢ tiv rev Seopévw SéAnow, pro 
indigentium voto, says the Arabic. Junius renders very 
unaccountably, ad voluptatem gentium,; but undoubtedly 
‘this is a mistake, the true reading there I suppose was, but 
corrupted by some accident, ad voluntatem indigentium. 
According to other expositors, manna is here meant, 
which was altered into all fashions or tastes, agrecably to 
the desire of the users in general, or such in particular who 
ate it with faith and thanksgiving, in which sense they un- 
derstand ray ccovévwy in the original, and the marginal 
reading seems to favour it. This, though exactly the sense 
of the twentieth and twenty-first verses, and so seemingly 
net necessary to be repeated here, is yet countenanced by 
the ancient versions, particularly the Arabic, which reads, 
propterea donum tuam in rem quamlibet tunc immutabatur, 
et in omni cibo pro indigentium voto subserviebat. It is ob- 
servable, first, that dwoea, in the original, is here rendered 
gift, and not grace, as our translators have it, 7. e. the gift 
of manna, called here, by way of excellence, and its ex- 


| tensive use, tavrdrpogoc. Secondly, Itis probable, that the 


Syriac and Arabic interpreters followed different copics 
from the present, or however differently pointed, for both 
of them have dwoed in the nominative case. If this indeed 
was the true reading, it would answer to the same thought 
and expression a little above, (ver. 21.) 77 érOupule dangers, 


‘but there seems no necessity to alter the present reading 


of the Greek, for xrioue may be understood of fire, and 
dwoed Of manna. And -fire, which in one verse serveth the 
Maker, may in another be properly cnough said to be sub- 
servient to the gift, 2. e. to the preparation of the manna, 
by ‘God’s appointment, and be scemingly altered in ‘its 
qualities with regard to it. I take the whole, from the nine- 
teenth verse to the end of the chapter, to be one continucd 
reflection on the circumstance mentioned ver. 27. that 
manna endured the fire in all methods of preparing and 
- 3A.2 
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dressing it by fire, and yet evaporated with the heat of the 
morning sun only: if indeed by xrlorc, ver. 24. we under- 
stand the creation, we may then take this place too ina 
more general sense, viz. that because the Egyptians, Greeks, 
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and other nations, had a conccit that there were some gods . 


of the earth, others of the air, some that ruled the fire, and 
others the water, therefore the true God altered the cle- 


ments into all fashions; for he chastised the Egyptians, not 


only by the earth and the sea, but the air thundered, and 
his lightnings went abroad, that so. he might teach them, 
that he was the sovereign ruler of the clements, and that 
the God of Isracl was the supreme Lord of universal 
nature. 

Ver. 26. That thy children might know that it ts not the 
growing of fruits that nourisheth man: but that tt.is thy 
word which preserveth them that put their trust in thee.] 7. e. 
Thy people Israel were hereby taught, that it was not the 
pature of manna, as such, that sustained them, but thy 
will, or command, or blessing, which by that provision 
supported them; for of itself it was of no subsistence or 
continuance, but was corrupted and good for nothing, if 
kept contrary to Ged’s command. It was the observance, 
therefore, of God’s word or direction in all its particulars, 
and his blessing upon the supply, that was their support so 
long in the wilderness. Or it may be taken in the same 
sense with Deut. viii. 3. which Calmet thinks it an imita- 
tion of, viz. that as man doth not live by bread alone, so 
neither does he by any of the sorts of the frnits of the 
earth only (forso I understand yevioee rov xapTwv), but by 
any thing else that God is pleased to appoint for his nou- 
rishment, and will favour with his blessing. 
the fields should yield no meat, and the earth prove barren 
and unfruitful, yet can the Lord supply means, as he did 
manna to his chosen, to feed such as rely and depend upon 
him. The question, therefore, of the murmuring Israelites, 
Can God prepare a table in the wilderness, or can he give 
bread, or provide flesh for his people ? (Psal. 1xxviii. 20, 21:) 
was a wicked distrust of God’s power and providence. 
The comment of Messieurs du Port-Royal raises another 
very useful reflection from hence, viz. not to depend on any 
of the creatures, but to rely upon God alone, who uses 
and governs them, who is so intimately concerned in every 
material occurrence, that it is neither marriage that intro- 
duces persons into the world, nor bread that nourishes 
them, nor diseases that kill them, nor medicines that cure 
_them, i. e. independently, and of themselves, but the order 
and will of God only, who makes use of the creatures, in 
all these cases, as his instruments, to fulfil his own wise 

decrees and purposes. (Con. in loc.) 

Ver. 28. That it might be known that we must prevent 
the sunto give thee thanks, and at the day-spring pray unto 
thee.) The literal meaning of this, as it relates to the 
manna, is, that such among the Israclites as would gather 
this blessing vouchsafed them from heaven, were obliged 
to prevent the sunrising, lest the heat of it should melt it; 
but there is likewise a beautiful moral couched under it, 
and a very useful reficction to be drawn from it. For did 
Almighty God give the Israelites in his mercy every night 
a supply of manna, and appoint it to be gathered very carly 
for the comfort and sustenance of the whole day, and were 
they in duty and gratitude obliged to be as carly in their 
return of thanks, and to shew forth his glory before the sun- 


For though 
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rising? we are hence instructed {6 be cach morning as 
early at our devotions, to bless God, as for his other bene- 
fits, so particularly for the safety of the night past, and-the 
sweet refreshment of beloved sleep, and, with the Psalmist, 
Prevent the night-watches to be occupied in God’s word. 
But there is another very obvious reflection to be made 
from God’s appointing a particular time to gather his 
manna, viz. That God’s blessings are not at our election, 
or in our choice to have them when we will, but then only 
may we hope to find them, when we seck for them at the 
time and in the manner which he appoints. His manna is 
ready if we come in time, but if we delay till the sun arises, 
it melteth away and is gone.—God is very gracious, he 
giveth to all a gathering time, and expecteth we should use 
it as he intendeth; he would have the morning of our lives 
devoted to his service, that so we may eat the labour of 
our hands, when the evening of age cometh. (Sce Bishop 
Babington on Exodus.) God’s forbidding manna to be 
kept till the next morning, had also this useful design or 
meaning under it,—to teach the Jews notto extend their care 
of necessary supplies beyond the present day, but to leave 
the provision for the morrow to the Divine providence. 

Ver. 29. For the hope of the unthankful shall melt away 
as the winter’s hoar frost, and shall run away as unprofita- 
ble water.) i. e. Such careless Israclites as deferred gather- 
ing the manna before sunrising, found it melted away as 
the hoar frost, and to be as useless as corrupted water. 
This comparison is used here rather than any other, be- 
cause manna in Scripture is likened to it, Exod. xvi. 14. 
which it resembled not only in appearance, but in its short 
duration. And such other ungrateful persons as are un- 
mindful of Ged’s favours, or are in no concern or haste to 
return thanks for them, will sce their hopes vanish in like 
manner. For though God gives his blessings with great 
readiness, yet it is only to the humble, he loves a grateful 
receiver, and would have us acknowledge his mercies, in 
order that he may continuc them te us, or increase them in 
some greater degree and proportion, 
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ARGUMENT. 

A farther account of the Egyptian plagues for their ill 
usage of the Israclites, particularly the thick darkness 
which was spread over all the land of Egypt for three 
days, excepting the land of Goshen, where the Israelites 
were, which enjoyed the blessing of light as usual.—A 
description of the terrors of an evil conscience, that 
the Egyptians were continually haunted with imaginary 
spectres and apparitions, and had no inward quiet, from 
an apprehension of danger and mischief from hissing 
serpents and fierce beasts, which seemingly passed be- 
fore them. 


Ver. 1. Ee OR great are thy judgments, and cannot be ex- 
pressed: therefore unnurtured souls have erred.} i.e. For 
want of knowing and considering them, they have erred 
and miscarried; for the knowledge of them keeps men in 
their duty. According to Calmet the meaning is, Dread- 
ful are the judgments which thou pourest out upon the 
wicked that oppose thy will: the history of the Egyptian 
plagues manifestly evinces this, and therefore that people 
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were greatly mistaken, when, by offending God, and in- 
juring his chosen people, they exposed themselves to them, 
and brought the fierceness of his wrath upon them. Cover- 
dale’s and the other ancient English versions render, There- 
fore men do err that will not be reformed with thy wisdom. 
And the marginal reading is to the same effect. | 
_ Ver. 2. For when unrighteous men thought to oppress the 
holy nation, they being shut up in their houses, the prisoners 
of darkness.] This plague of darkness is mentioned first, 
Psal. cv. 28. where the rest ‘are enumerated, though the 
ninth in ordet, according to the Mosaical account, where 
the succession of them is strictly preserved, as carrying 
in it, says De Muis, a greater degree of terror than any of 
the rest, as it startled and awaked their guilty consciences, 
and filled their minds with melancholy and despair. This 
darkness was purposely sent at a time when it might be 
most perceived, some time after the close of the night, 
about sunrising. This is intimated, Exod. x. 23. where 
the LX X. read ov« tEavéorn obdste ix THe Kolrng avToY ToeEic 
Hpéoac, i. e. nobody rose from his bed for three days, as if 
it had been a continued night all that time, which our 
translators do not fully explain, when they render xoirn by 
place. And the like seems intended here by ixetvro, xara- 
kAaadévtee dodpoic. The Chaldee paraphrase on the pas- 
sage ahove fixes the precise time when the darkness com- 
menced, ‘‘ Erunt tencbre: super terram AZgypti in aurora, 
at recedent prius tenebre noctis.” Philo’s account is more 
particular and circumstantial, Aqutpa¢g nuéoac ovane, eami- 
vatwe dvdxerrat oxdroc, K.7.A. “ When the day was bright 
and clear, on a sudden came a thick darkness, occasioned, 
perhaps, by an eclipse of the sun, which lasted longer than 
usual, or -by a collection of very dark clouds, which by 
their closeness and thickness hindered the rays of the sun 
from breaking out, so that the day differed nothing from 
the night; or rather, it might seem to be a continued night 
for the space of three usual days and nights, insomuch that 
the people durst not rise from their beds, and such as upon 
any necessity were called abroad, like blind persons, 
taking hold of the wall or something else for their support, 
they with difficulty found their way out.” (De Mose, lib. i.) 
And fettered with the bonds of along night.| It might well 
seem to be a very long night, from the unusual time of its 
continuance. A darkness of three days, without any inter- 
mission, exceeds any account in profane history, upon the 
most extraordinary occasion. ‘Tully indeed speaks ofa 
darkness somewhat resembling this in Sicily, occasioned 
by very extraordinary eruptions of Mount Etna; he tells 
us, it lasted two whole days, and that it was so gross 
and thick, that ‘nemo hominem homo agnosceret.” (De 
Nat. Deor. lib. ii.) The metaphor of bonds and fetters ap- 
plied to darkness, is not improper, as it incapacitates men 
from stirring and acting; nor is it unusual either in profane 
or sacred writings. Thus Isa. lxi. 1. The opening of the 
prison to them that are bound, is by St. Luke, who quotes 
that prophecy, rendered, tvgAoie dvaBrafic, recovering of 
sight to the blind. (Luke iv.18.) So again, Isa. xlii. 7. 
The opening the eyes of the blind is immediately after ex- 
plained, by bringing out the prisoners from the prison, é 
&eopov,and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house, 
which this passage of our author resemhles, especially in 
the version of the LXX. We meet also with the like ex- 
pression, 2 Pet. ii. 4. where, speaking of the fallen angels, 
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the apostle says, God delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness. (See also Jude 6.) 

Lay (there) exiled from the eternal Providence.] Accord- 
ing to the fixed and established order of nature, the sun 
each day enlightens the world; but at this time that order 
seemed to he reversed, at least with respect to Egypt, 
where the sun shone not, or was not visible for a long time, 
and one tedious, continued night succeeded in its place; 
so that they were deprived of light and heat, the chief 
benefits and blessings of God's providence, which indeed 
are common to all mankind, and their seasonable influence 
is equally shed upon the just and the unjust. It is a figu- 
rative expression, and, by a metonymy, the cause is put for 
the effect. Coverdale renders, Shut under the roof, think- 
ing to escape the everlasting Wisdom; asif the meaning was, 
that, conscious of their wickedness, they fled from God’s 
providence, and concealed and hid.themselves, hoping to 
escape the Divine notice, which seems to be the sense like- 
wise of the Geneva yersion, and has indeed some coun- 
tenance from the beginning of ver. 4. 

Ver. 3. For while they supposed to lie hid in their secret 
sins, they were scattered under a dark veil of forgetfulness. ] 
This may either mean, that as they committed xovdata apap- 
rhara, Sins of darkness, or secret wickedness, under the dark 
veil of night and secrecy, so were they in return punished 
with this gross darkness; or the meaning may be, that they 
supposed and hoped their secret sins committed in the 
dark, and under the cover of night, would have lain con- 
cealed and buried, as it were, in oblivion: for so I choose 
to understand the place, induced hereto by the authority 
of the Arabie version, which reads, Quod in occultis perpe- 
trarunt, oblivionis velamine lucts experte latiturum arbi- 
trati; and Junius renders in like manner. Our version 
seems faulty here, as it is in many parts of this chapter; 
the true rendering seems to be, ‘‘ While they thought or 
flattered themselves, that they lay hid in their secret sins, 
under a dark veil of forgetfulness, toxorlaSnoav, they them- 
selves were darkened, or overtaken with this plague of 
darkness.” For I think this to be the true reading, instead 
of toxopricSncav, as the common editions have it; and I 
have the pleasure to find this conjecture confirmed by the 
Alexandrian copy, and from thence Dr. Grabe thus points 
the Greek, AavOavev yap voulovreg él xoupalorg auaoripua- 
ow ageyyet ANOne wapaxadbppart, toxotlaSncav OapBobpuevor 
cevwe: but in either sense, the sin is clearly discerned and 
exemplified in the punishment. ‘The observation of St. 
Austin too is very just, whether we understand it of the 
Egyptian or moral darkness, ‘“‘Spargit Deus poeenales cx- 
citates super illicitas cupiditates.” (Aug. Confess.) 

Being horribly astonished, and troubled with (strange) 
apparitions.| But what was more terrible than darkness, 
or rather increased the terrors of it, was, that they were 
haunted and tormented with monstrous spectres and fright- 
fulapparitions. Commentators differ about these spectres, 
whether they were real, or only the effects of a disturbed 
imagination; those that suppose the former, say, they were 
either the ghosts of the Hebrew infants which they drowned 
in the river; or of their own departed friends and relations, 
that died by some of the former plagues; or, lastly, the 
forms of some of their deities, which appoared to thei in 
different shapes. -(See Calmet in loc.) But these are mere 


conjectures, nor is it of any great moment to determine 
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them. The Psalmist seems to suppose them real, for it is 
observable, Psal. Ixxviii. 50. that instead of the plaguo 
of darkness, which he there omits, he lays great stress upon 
God's sending evil angels among them, as if the furiousness 
of his wrath, anger, and displeasure, was chiefly shewn in 
this particular, which is the learned Lightfoot’s opinion, 
and that it had more effect upon Pharaoh than all the fore- 
going plagues. If indeed these were real, it may seem a 
just judgment of God, and agreeable to his usual] proceed- 
ings, to punish the Egyptians by such evil angels as they, 
perhaps, had made the objects of their worship, or their 
magicians, in their enchantments, had had recourse to. 
The writer of the book of Ecclesiasticus intimates, as if 
God, for the punishment of the wicked, sometimes makes 
usc of cacodemons, as his instruments of vengeance, for 
so many interpreters understand his words, There be spirits 
that are created for vengeance, which in their fury lay on 
sore strokes; in the time of destruction they pour out thetr 
force, and appease the wrath of him that made them, (xxxix. 
28.) This was likewise the opinion of some of the ancient 
heathens; thus Plutarch, ‘“‘ An.illud verius est quod a qui- 
busdam Romanis dicitur, et Chrysippus opinatur, damonia 
queedam mala circuire, quibus Dii quasi carnificibus et 
scelerum ultoribus adversus injustos et impios utuntur?” 
(Pint. in Problemat.) 

Ver. 4. But noises (as of waters) falling down, sounded 
about them.] “Hyot xatapdcoavrec, by which we may either 
understand great and terrible noises, for so the comparison 
which is included in the parenthesis, as not being in the 
original, is frequently understood: (Ezek. xliii. 2. Rev. i. 
15, xiv. 2. xix. 6.) or screaming and ill-boding noises 
may be meant, which probably is the meaning of vox male- 
dictionis in the Syriac version of this place: or, lastly, 
that they were frightened even at the sound of their own 
voices; for se the Arabie renders, Proprie tpsorum voces 
continuo cum strepitu conjuncte perterrebant eos. 

And sad visions appeared unto them with heavy counte- 
nances.| Pdopara duedhroig Karngn wpoowmorg évepaviCero. 
Docs not this seem to be tautology? For what are xarnoij 
@dopara, or sad visions, but visions with sad or heavy conn- 
tenances? The Arabic interpreters, as if sensible of this, 
render, Phantasmata nequaquam hilaria eum, cujus tristts 


ert vultus, consumebant, applying the words to the Egyp- 


tians themselves, that they, through fright, had heavy or 
melancholy and dejected countenances. ‘Fhe Vulgate reads 
in like manner, Persone tristes illis apparentes pavorem illis 
prestabant. 
voyoient paroitre des spectres affreux, qui les remplissotent 
encore d’epouvante. 
Tdopata apeon toc Kath plat ToocwToIC evepavi (Gero, seems pre- 
ferable to that inthe common editions, is clearer, and may 
suit either senso. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver.5. No power of the fire might give them light, neither 
could the bright flames of the stars endure to lighten that 
horrible night.] i. e. The darkness was so thick, that they 


‘could not see one another, nor attempt any business, for 


want of the necessary help from fire, candle, and the other 
usual means to convey light, which, npon this occasion, 
were useless, and lost their power: for the darkness which 
encompassed Egypt, was not like the common and ordi- 
nary darkness, which disappears at the approach of the 
sun: this began ahout that time, and hindered its shining, 
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Calmet nnderstands it in the same sense, Ils . 


Badwell’s reading of the Greek, ¢av-. 
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and was so gross with fogs and vapours, that it extinguished 
the light ef the heavenly bedies, which were not te be 
diseerned in the midst of it. Philo’s account agrees with 
our author's, and is equally as surprising and extraordi- 
nary, xal yao xpawooue upc to peyyor, k. 7. A. Ignis quo. 
utimur quotidie, vel aere turbato exstinguebatur, vel vince- 
batur a crassissimis tenebris—videndi sensu adempto, ce- 
ferorum nullus erat usus ; nam nec loqui, nec audire, nec 
eibis frui licebat, sed triduo illo vehementer fame crucia- 
bantur, nulli vacantes sensui. (De Vita Mosis, lib. i.) 
The Hebrew expresses the greatness of this darkness by a 
remarkable pleonasm, calling it darkness of obscurity ; but 
the exaggeration of the LXX. is still more observable, 
who describe it by three words immediately following one 
another in the same verse, oxdroc, yvddoc, SbeAXa, darkness, 
thick obscurity, tempestuous darkness. Jf, then, the force 
of the sun could not penetrate or overcome that darkness, 
much less can we imagine tho feeble light of the stars to 
have any effect upen it, which were naturally either lost 
as it were in that thick medium, or, by God’s appoint- 
ment, they might withdraw thcir shining; foreven these, in 
their courses, ‘attend upon and fulfil the will of their Crea- 
tor. (Judg. v. 20.) Thus, Job xxxviii. 15. it is said in ge- 
neral, that from the wicked their light is withholden, and 
the same reflection ocenrs often in this ancient writer; but 
in ix. 7. he particularly mentions, among the judgments of 
God, the withdrawing of the light of the stars, He command- 
eth the sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars; a 
metaphor inexpressibly beautiful, which, though spoken 
upon another occasion, and thought to allude to a much 
more ancient piece of history, (see Bp. Sherlock’s Dissert. 
ii.) is very applicable to the Egyptian darkness; when, to 
pursue the metaphor, God sealed up the Geviemmerit with the 
signet of the Almighty, and rendered its glories invisible 
fora determined time. But if the Egyptians had really no 
light, it may be asked, How they conld then discern the 
apparitions and spectrés, which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verses? To this Calmet answers, That it was by 
means of those sudden flashes which sometimes darted 
upon them, and are described in the next verse. 

Ver. 6. Only there appeared unto them a fire kindled of 
itself, very dreadful.| Avepatvero & avroic pévov avroparn rupa 
gdov Aone. The usual sense given of this place is, that 
they had no other light but what was occasioned by sudden 
flashes of lightning, which added greatly to their terror, for 
that faint light served to make the apparitions visible to 
them, though nothing else could be distinguished to any 
purpose. Or the meaning may rather be, and the words of 
the original seem to favour it, and the sense likewise is im- 
proved by it, that sudden flashes of fire or lightning ap- 
peared to the Egyptians only, and not to the Israelites, who 
were free from this darkness, and the surprising phene- 
mena attending it. See ver. 21. where the like is said of 
the darkness, ‘that ovér them only was spread a heavy 
nicht. In this sense, Junius understands the words, who 


rendcts; Apparebat ipsis solum pyra timore plena, Xc. 


There seems to be the like mistake in our version, Phil. 
i. 27. Only let your conversation be such, where the rendcr- 
ing would be better, Let your conversation be only such as 
becometh the gospel of Christ. But besides this sensc, that 
the fire appeared pévov avrotc, to the Egyptians only, there 
is another sense of the words, which will very well suit with 
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the context, and I am inclined to prefer, viz. that this fire 
was in appearance only, udvoy depaivero, was not real, but 
imaginary, arising from and suggested by their fears; which 
is the rendering of the Bishops’ Bible, A blaze of fire on a 
sudden appeared only. Mévoyv, taken in either of these 
senses, is preferable to that in our version; but the latter 

sense I like best, for I think this, and lied follows, to be 
not so much a deseription of any real incident, as of fear, 
arising from the apprehensions of a bad conscience, which 
suggested imaginary noises and apparitions; or may we 
not understand, in a metaphorical sense, by avroudrn mupa 
$6Rou wAhone, an alarmed conscience itself, which aceuses, 
condemns, and punishes? and zupa, here used, comes nearer 
this sense, and is more proper than zip, inasmuch as it 
signifies both fire and fuel; and where it is adroudrn, self- 


raised, self-kindled, it expresses more still, something like. 


- that of our Saviour, a fire that is not quenched ; which is 
very applicable also to an evil conseience. This whole 
chapter is, undoubtedly, very obscure and difficult; and 
if it be taken as a description only of the state of the Beery 
tians during the plague of darkness, I think it inexplicable 
in several places. But the author seems to intend (taking 
oceasion from the literal darkness in Egypt) a description 
of spiritual darkness, or the state of a bad conscience in 
general, both invaded with real and reasonable fears, and 
creating to itself imaginary horrors: in this view a new 
light is struck out amidst the thick darkness, though hi- 
. therto unobserved by any of the interpreters: nor is the 
exposition any ways harsh or forced; and if there was no 
foundation in the context for understanding it of spiritual 
darkness, as there certainly is, (verses 11—13. 21.) yet 
such allegories are very frequent, especially in Origen and 
Philo; nor does the writer of this book scem to be unac- 
quainted with this manner of writing. See xvil.24. which 
is a remarkable instance, among others, of the allegorical 
strain. 

For being much sinscifind, they thought the things which 
they saw to be worse than the sight they saw not.) ’Exéepa- 
' robpevor 8 tig pi) Oewoovpivnc exelync dpewe, mryoUvTo xElow 
ra BAewoueva. Our version seems again faulty here; for is 
this any argument of their being much terrified? Is it not 
natural for people to think those dangers or evils which 
they actually see and feel, worse than those whieh are ata 
distance, and they see or know nothing at all of? People 
that are much terrified, are apt to imagine, and be afraid of 
every thing, not only what they actually sce, but of their 
own shadows and phantoms of their own raising ; they are 
apprehensive that something worse and worse will still 
happen to them, and frighten themselves most with ima- 
ginary dangers: this seems to be a more just description of 
fear, which always forccasteth grievous things, (ver. 11.) 
especially when it proceeds from a bad conscience. I 
think, therefore, the present rendering not right. The true 
sense of the place depends very much upon the right 
pointing of the Greek. If the comma be placed after dyewe, 
as all the editions I have scen have it, though otherwise, I 
suppose, in the copy followed by our translators; the sense 
then seems to be, that being frightened at what they had 
only an accidental glimpse of (for the flashes were not 
strong enough, nor of a continuanee. sufficient to view and 
discern things distinctly), they were more afraid of the ob- 


jects that passed before them, and thought them worse 
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than they were: and thus Calmet, Etant epouvantez par 
ces fantomes qwils ne faisoient q’entrevoir, tous -ces objets 
leur en paroissoient encore plus affroyables; for a sudden 
glimpse, a broken and interrupted view, instead of encou- 
raging them, and raising their spirits, rather increased their 
terror, and made them imagine these objects still more 
frightful. (Com. inloc.) But I think this passage would be. 
clearer still, and the sense more agreeable to the context, 
if conjecture might supply the place of authority here, in 
inserting 7) before BAeTéueva; thus, iyyovvro yelpw ra pw} 
BAewépeva: which may either mean, that being so much ter- 
rified at that imaginary appearance (sc. pee) whieh an 
evil conscience had raised, they thought such inward, un- 
seen disturbances, which passed within their own breasts, 
and oceasioned such dreadful appearances before them, 
to be worse than any outward calamities they had expe- 
rienced; or, that being frighted at-sueh a fantastical] an 
appearance, they apprehended that something more dread- 
ful, though unseen and unknown, might still happen, and 
that worse was yet to come. Such an apprehension is the 
natural and common effeet of fear, which Pliny makes to 
be more grievous than actual and positive pain; ‘‘ Par- 
vulum differt patiaris adversa, an exspectes: nisi quod ta- 
men est dolendi modus, non est timendi.” (Lib. viii. epist. 
18.) And Servius is of the same opinion: “‘ Exspectatio 
poenee gravior est; nam in exspectatione et praesens metus 
est, et dolor futurus, in ipsa autem poena solus dolor.” (Ad 
/ineid. vi. ver. 614.) 

Ver. 7..As for the illusions of art-magic they were put 
down.| The magicians themselves were not able to assist 
them, nor to remove this plague of darkness. Those tricks 
and cheating artifices, by which they used to impose upon 
the simple, were at this time of no service to themselves, or 
others. Learned men are not generally agreed, whether 
the wonders wrought by these magicians were real mira- 


. eles, Or in appearance only: that they were only so in ap- 


pearance, seems to have been the sentiment of the ancient 
Jewish synagogue, and of the author of this book, who 
calls them here éualyyara, or illusions ; which was also the 
sentiment of Josephus, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, St. Am- 
brose, and St. Jerome.. The magicians of Egypt always 
tried by their enchantments to imitate the real miraeles of 
Moses ; but herein God sufficiently distinguished between 
them,—that whereas he didindeed enable them to produce 
some effeets of a wonderful nature, they were such as con- 
tributed rather to the calamitics of Egypt; nor did he give 
them powcr afterward to remove them; they turned the 
waters into. blood, but they could not restore them ; they 
brought up frogs, but they eould not take them away. "That 
the whinf of these magicians were Jannes and Jambres, 
is not only the opinion of the Jews, but even of some of 
the heathens. Numenius, a Pythagotean philosopher, 

cited by Eusebius, (Jib. ix. Praepar. Evang. cap. 8.) gives 
the following history of them: ‘ Jannes et Jambres, seri- 
hee rerum sacrarum AZgyptii, quo tempore Aieypti finibus 
ejecti Judzei sunt, claruerc; viri omnium judicio rerum 
magicarum scientia nemini concedentes: quippe ambo 
quidem communi A‘gyptiorum consensu deleeti sunt, qui 
Museo duei Judzorum, cujus apud Deum potentissimee 
preces erant, sese opponerent.” (See Usher’s Annals ad 
Ann. Mund. 2513.) But we have a more sure evidenee ; 
for St. Paul not only says, that Jannes and Jambres re- 
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sisted Moses, (2 Tim. iii. 8.) but that their folly was mant- 
fest unto all men, which is equivalent to the expression 
which follows here, fheir vaunting in wisdom was reproved 
with disgrace. 

Their vaunting in wisdom was reproved with disgrace ; 


for they that promised to drive away terrors and troubles 


from a sick soul, were sick themselves of fear, worthy to be 
laughed at.] The wise mcn of Egypt and the magicians are 
joined togcther, Gen. xli. 8. as if they were synonymous, 
and they are here deservedly ridiculed, because, notwith- 
standing their pretences to wisdom from a knowledge of 
the magical] art, and their skill in the mystcrics of divina- 
tion, to foresee impending cvils, they could not prevent 
those calamities, which they pretended to remove from 
others, from falling upon themsclves: for as in some of 
the former plagues which befel the Egyptians, they could 
neither preserve their own cattle from the murrain, nor 
themselves from bilcs; so neither could they at this time, 
by any spell or sorcery, by any power over the air, or in- 
terest with the demons it it, escape the common calamity 


of the darkness, and the miscries attending it, which God » 


(who had permitted these magicians to exert an extraor- 
dinary power ia some few instances, to shew the world 
that the devil, with his permission,.can do great things) 
now equally involved them in, to convince Pharaoh and 
his people of their vanity in trusting to such impotent ma- 
gicians, and of their folly in opposing that God, who could 
control and confound their power when he pleased. 

Ver. 9. For though no terrible thing did fear them: yet, 
being scared with beasts that passed by, and hissing of ser- 
pents, they died for fear.) The verb fear is here taken in a 
very unusual and improper sense; one would imagine, ac- 
cording to our version, that the spectres and apparitions 
were so bold and courageous, as not to be afraid of the 
Egyptians, instead of their being so much terrified by them, 
as is above represented: but should we allow that it here 
signifies to make afraid, as indecd it ought to be rendered, 
we may next inquire, with what propriety it can be said, 
that no terrible thing did make them afraid, when it follows 
in the very next words, that they were so scared with 
beasts, and hissings of serpents, that they dicd for fear? Gro- 
tius, sensible of this seeming contradiction, expounds the 
passage thus, “‘ That if no such terrible things, as sudden 
flashes of lightning, ghastly spectres, and strange appari- 
tions, had before affrighted them,” i yap pndey avrove Tapa- 
xwdec 2p5Pe (where ei he observes has the force of the po- 
tential mood, and rapayweec is the very word used before, 
ver. 3. concerning the apparitions, though other copies 
read reparwoec, which.is still more cxpressive), yet were 
there other plagues now to disquiet them; they were alarmed 
and persecuted with the hissings of serpents, and the noise 
of furious beasts, which so.affected thei, that they were 
ready to die through fear: and in this sense it must be 
confessed the Arabic interpreters take it, who render, Etst 
nihil eos turbulentum territasset, vitiosarum tamen bellua- 
rum stipationes, et insectorum sibili propulsatos illos pavt- 
dosque profligarunt. And Junius in like manner, Efenim st 
nihil ipsos turbulentum conterruerat bestiarum transvecti- 
onibus, ef reptilinm sibilis peribant tremebundi. 
too understands the place of real animals; “‘ That God at 
this time permitted serpents, whom they kept in their 
honses, out of their very great regard to them, (Herod. 
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lib. i. cap. 36. Elian. Hist. Anim. lib. xvii. cap. 5.) or 
which came into them, pressed with hunger through the 
tediousness and long continuance of the darkness, to make 
assaults upon them, and attempt to devour them, as a just 
judgment for paying Divine honours to such venomous . 
animals.” (Com. in loc.) This difficulty, or seeming con- 
tradiction, may be also avoided, by supposing thesc hiss- 
ings of scrpents, and noisc of beasts, to he the effect only 
of a disturbed imagination, and that these imaginary dan- 
gers, suggested by an ovil conscience, though no terrible 
thing, no real animal, no dreadful monster, from without at 
this time actually frightened them, had such an effect upon 
them, that they almost died through fear and apprehension. 
These hissings of serpents in particular, and the noises of 
other animals, God might permit to haunt them, as they 
had probably offended him by the worship of them, and 
the sense of their guilt might now lie heavy upon their con- 
sciences, who, in their sad state of darkness, and under an 
incapacity of attending to or executing any business, had 
little else to reflect upon but their own wickedness. Such 
descriptions of. fantastical visions and imaginary frights, 
expressed in terms of nature and reality, and exhibited, as 
it were, present to the senses, are very common to be met 
with in the best writers, cspecially the pocts. Euripides 
abounds with representations of this sort, some beautiful 
instances of which Longinus produces from thence in his 
chapter ITeot gavractac, sect. 15. (Eurip. in Orest. passim.) 
Nor arc lively strokes of this nature wanting in some cc- 
lebrated pieces of the modern drama. But though such 
representations are very common among the poets, yct I 
cannot agree with Capellus, that this and some other in- 
stances in this chapier are mere poetical fictions, invented 
at random by this writer, the sport of his fancy only; for 
there is nothing in this description so improbable, but 
what may be supposed to have happened to a wicked and 
disturbed imagination; or why may we not, lastly, under- 
stand this placo metaphorically, of an evil conscience itself? 
for xvwdadov, which is here rendered beast, signifies also an 
insect, or reptile, and. particularly vermes,:a worm ; may it 
not then mean here the oxw#An~ in Isaiah and Mark ix. that 
dieth not? And why may not the hissings of the serpents 
allude to dreadful apprehensions of devils, and the pow- 
ers of darkness? The heathens themselves could describe 
the remorses of the mind, by.animals gnawing the liver, 
and by furies armed with hissing.snakes, &c. and may not 
these be considered as figures of the same import in this | 
place? | 

Ver. 10. They died for fear.] If we should understand 
these words strictly, there are instances in history to jus- 
tify the observation. Vopiscus, speaking of unusual thun- 
ders, says, “‘ Negari non potest co tempore—tantum fuisse 
tonitruum, ut multi terrore ipso cxanimati esse dicantur.” 
(In Vit. Cari.) And Pliny, “ Crescente formidine mors 
sequebatur.” (Lib. vii. cpist. 27.) But I rather incline to 
think this an hyperbolical expression, meaning only, that 
they were ready to dic; not unlike that of St. Luke, amro- 
Piyew drd ¢éBov, (xxi. 26.) and that of St. Matthew, aT 
gdBov wae vexpot ?yévovro, became as it were dead men: 


(xxviii. 4.) not that they actually died for fear, but were 


ready to do so; like that too in Homer, 


ard St wuyny xarvooer, (Tl. xxii.) 
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whiere an ancient scholiast remarks, drepBoArKwe, avi rov, 
tEimvevoev. | : ' « ° 
Denying that they saw the air, which could of no side be 
avoided.] Here again our translation seems faulty ; for is 
this any proof of their consternation, that they denied they 
saw the air? Is it not rather a proof of their want of ve- 
racity? that they denied they saw that, which they could 
not, as is here expressed, avoid secing? but neither is this 
true, that they could not avoid seeing the air: for do peo- 
ple in a fright see it only, or best; or is a thick darkness 
the proper medium to see the air in, which at mid-day we 
only discern by its effects? Do not some learned gram- 
marians and etymologists tell us, that it is called ajp, quod 
aer per se sit obscurus ; and does it not often signify dark- 
ness, and is synonymous to dopacta, especially in the femi- 
nine gender, which I take to be the sense and true aecept- 
ation of it in this place ? for I conceive the author's mean- 
ing to be, that they durst not or would not look up or view. 
the darkness, which could not eseape their notice, as it 
was on all sides of them. . Their inward terrors were so 
great, that they refused to mind or take notice of .the out- 
ward darkness which surrounded them, as hearing no com- 
parison or proportion to their fright within. The three 
following verses manifestly relating to an evil conscience, 
greatly confirm the sense which I have before given of the 
context. | OD: , : 
‘ Ver. 11. For wickedness condemned by her own witness, 
is very timorous, and being pressed with conscience, always 
foreeasteth grievous things.] That this observation is true, 
the history of the lives of the most abandoned sinners and 
most wicked tyrants sufficiently evinces; for none have 
been more subject to this fear, which an evil conscience 
inwardly suggests, than such as have been plaeed seem- 
ingly in the height of the greatest temporal security, and 
for their greatness and tyranny have been most terrible to 
others; and yet even these have trembled in company only 
with themselves, and have been observed to shun retire- 
ment, as the reproof of conscience is then most sensible, 
and its lashes most powerful and affecting. See the ac- 
count of Dionysius in particular, and the conference be- 
tween him and Demoeles, Tuseul. Quast. lib. v. And 
in another place the same orator finely observes, “‘ Sna 
quemque fraus, suum facinus, suum scelus, sua audacia de 
mente ac sanitate deturbat: hz sunt impiorum furiz, he 
flammee, hee faces.” (In Pison.) And thus when Orestes 
was much disturbed and agonized for having killed his 
mother, he acknowledges the cause of his misery to be, 7 
ovvecic, ore cbvoica oety’ sioyasauevoc, 1. e. conscience torments 
me, for I am convinced I have done very wickedly, (Eurip. in 
Orest.) Plutarch supposes, that an evil conscience erects, 
as it were, a tribunal in a wicked man’s breast; that fri¢ht 
and remorse are his accusers which accuse him, his judges 
which condemn him, and his executioners which torment 
him. (De Tranquil. Animi. See Juven. Sat. xiii. Hor. 
Epist. lib. i. epist. 1.) But nothing can exceed Job’s de- 
seription of the-uneasiness of wicked men, The wicked 
man travelleth with pain all his days: and the number of 
the years of his tyranny is uncertain ; for so St. Jerome’s 
Bible, as it is called, reads this sentence, ‘“* Et numerus 
annorum ineertus est tyrannidis ejus :”’—a dreadful sound 
is in his ears, in prosperity the.destroyer shali come upon 
ham: he believeth not that he shall return out of darkness, 
VOL, Iv. 
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and he is waited for of the sword, (xv. 20—22.) But 
the version before referred to, expresses the terrors of 
the wicked in this place more strongly, by the mention of 
his inward disquiet, and a suspicion of dangers continu- 
ally falling upon him: Sonitus terroris semper in auribus 
illus, et cum pax sit, ille semper insidias suspicatur ; non 
credit.quod reverti possit de tenebris ad lucem, circumspec- 
But the power of an evil con- 
seience, and its dreadful self-reflection upon every acci- 
dent and misfortune, is not any where so finely displayed, 
I think, as in the history of Joseph’s brethren, who, even 
at twenty-three years’ distance, could not help erying out, 
when they were imprisoned in Egypt by Joseph for spies, 
Truly we are guilty concerning our brother—therefore is 
this evil come wpon us. (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Ver. 12. For fear is nothing else but a betraying of the 
succours which reason offereth.| Fear, in general, espe- 
cially any great degree of it, for, it is that which is here 
spoken of, may be defined to be a despair of succour, 
when a man sees his affairs desperate, and that reason 
suggests no expedients to him, nor application or industry 
any probable means of a recovery, and emerging from a 
calamitous estate, he abandons himself to despondeney, 
and sinks into the deepest melancholy; but such a fear as 
arises from an evil conscience may be defined to be, a 
great concern of the soul, upon a view of its inward guilt, 
and an apprehension that it is deserted of all suecour, 1S 
sinking into misery, in despair of help, and has not one 
comfortable glimpse of hope to speak any peace to it. 
Upon which account it has been wisely observed by some 
moralists, that there is not-:such a true coward as a wicked 
man; that he is suspicious of every thing, but afraid of 
himself most : that fear in general has the effect ascribed 
to it by this writer, that it betrays and indisposes a man 
from following the wholesome advice which reason offers, 
that it often deprives men of those helps and succours 
which might keep dangers off, and hinders them from 
guarding against many evils, which by.a prudent and. 
timely application might have been prevented, seems evi- 
dent; because fear, when it is sudden and violent, sus-. 
pends, as it were, for a time, the use of a man’s reason, 
puts all things in confusion about him; he judges not truly 
of his present state, and has not resolution or forecast to 
amend it. The historian, speaking of the Persians, who’ 
in their flight flung away their weapons of defence, adds 
this very pertinent observation, ‘“ Adeo timor ipsa auxilia 
reformidat.” And Seneca, mentioning how people's senses’ 
are affected with fear upon great occasions, sueh as earth- 
quakes, &c. has tho following reflection: “ Quid mirum 
est animos inter dolorem et metum destitutos aberrasse ?” 
But I cannot explain this in stronger terms, than by set- 
ting down the deseription of the fear of the Canaanites, as 
it occurs Josh. v. 1. according to the reading of the LXX. 
éraxynoay avurwy ai diavoiat, Kal xaremAaynoay, Kal avK iV iv 
avroic podvyate ovdepia ad Tpoowmrorv, K. 7. X. 

' Ver. 13. And the expectation from within being less, 
counteth the ignorance more than the cause which bringeth 
the torment.| This passage is more obscure than any in 
this chapter, or perhaps in’the whole hook. None of the 
oriental-or English versions give any light to it, and the 
commentators either pass it over, or leave it in the same 
obscurity : our version, in particular, is so far from deliver- 
3B 
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ing the true sense, that it seems to have none at all. The 
common reading of the Greek, in most editions, is,’ *Eveo- 
Sev 88 ovca HTTwWV a mooccokla, wArslova AoyiSerat THY ayvotay 
Tic Tagexovang THY Bacavov airfac, which our translators 
manifestly follow, but give no determinate sense of the 
place: according to this reading I take the meaning to be, 
** The less the expectation of help, or means to escape, is, 
the more largely it computes, 7. e. magnifies the danger, or 
imagines greater evils will happen through ignorance of 
the cause that brings the uneasiness, or torment.” St. 

Chrysostom has a like reflection upon the sufferings of 
Job: “ Ignorantia causze que poenam affert, valde auget 
calamitatem.” If we read rj dyxiwola with the Alexan- 
drian MS. instead of riv ayvoav, the sense perhaps may 
be, ‘‘ That the smallest expectation or apprehension aris- 
ing from fear, computes more largely upon future dangers 
and mischiefs than any just reasoning, or well-informed 
understanding.”’ Or thns: ‘ That a less degree of fear 
reasons more, and determines better, about the nature and 
true cause of any calamity than a greater, which is at- 
tended with less presence of mind;” which seems to be 
Grotius’s sense of this place: ‘‘ Metus remissior patitur ra- 
tionem decerncre,” &c. According to Calmet the sense is, 
‘‘ That a state between hope and fear creates to itself 
more uneasiness, because the ignorance and uncertainty 
the mind is in of the evils and misfortunes which may hap- 
pen, keep it in a continued state of inquietude, and it is 
apt, in such a situation, to imagine and represent dangers 
to itself, other and greater than they really are, through 
ignorance of its true state, and for want of knowing dis- 
tinctly what ‘to fear or rely on.” (Com. in loc.) St. Je- 
rome’s Bible, as it is called, renders, Et dum ab intro minor 
est expectatio, majorem putat potentiam cause, &c. And 
Vatablus, Magis reputat implacabilitatem cause (in the 
margin, numinis) intus residens exigua spes; i.e. the less 
hope the mind has, the greater does it suppose the power 
to be of the cause that inflicts the evil, and if it approaches 
to despair, it represents the Deity as implacable. In the 
midst of such a variety of renderings and interpretations, 

it will be a pleasure if the reader can find any satisfaction, 
or some new light to clear up the obscurity. 


Ver. 14. But they sleeping the same sleep that night which . 


was indeed intolerable.| Ot 8 tiv adévaroy Svrwe vixra. If 
vvt adévaroe be indeed the true reading, it must be either 
taken in the sense of our version, or in that of the margin; 

in the former sense the Arabic intenpretens understand it, 
rendering cum occupasset eos nox illa, que vere tolerari non 
potest. And thus émpotens is used, it must be confessed, 
as signifying intolerable, by good and approved classic 
writers. Tully has principatus impotentisstmus to the same 
sense, (Philip. 5.) and Livy and Quintilian usc it in like 
manner. Or vié adivarog may be used in the senso of the 
margin, to signify a night, wherein they could do nothing. 
To apply aéévaroe in this manner, is a metonymy not un- 
usual; for as it is no impropricty to say wnpolent poverty, 
meaning a person that is poor, and by that means disabled; 
impotent sickness, or sleep, meaning persons in those cir- 
cumstances; so ncither is there any absurdity in applying 
it tonight or death. Jn either of these senses may adéva- 
roc be understood; if it-be the genuine reading. But Gro- 
tius is of a different opinion, and corrects the place thus: 
ol de niyv aovrov vixra, x. tT. A. i. ec. that impenetrable night ; 
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meaning, that thick and continued darkness which the sight 
could not penetrate. But if the passage is thought still to 
want emendation, and I might offer a conjecture among 
others, I would read, rv adwvatov duvtwe vixra, 1. c. a night 
truly infernal, which agrees well with the context. Itis 
observable that the author here mentions the Egyptians as 
sleeping, and sleeping the same sleep; not that they were 
really so, for their fears would not permit that, but be- 
cause, like persons asleep, they were in a like state of 
darkness, could transact and execute nothing, and had 
like disturbed fancies and wild imaginations. 

Which came upon them out of the bottom of inevitable 
hell.) “EE advvarov adov puxer treADovcav. It is as difficult 
to say what dears aon¢ is in the Greek, as what inevita- 
ble hell is in our version. For are we to understand by hell, 
the place strictly so called, and by the darkness which came 
out of the bottom of it, the darkness of hell beneath, or ut- 
ter darkness, as the Scripture expresses it? This surely 
might have been better rendered intolerable, as adbvarog 
is translated above, than inevitable, which carries too harsh 
an idea with it, expressed so laxly; and indeed the Arabic 
interpreters render it so, Ex intolerabilis infernt crypta ad- 
veniens ; and the Bishops’ and Geneva Bibles, by the dun- 
geon of hell which is insupportable. Or does aéne here mean 
the region of the dead, which is indeed an invisible region 
of darkness, and may justly be said to be inevitable? Job 
very emphatically calls it a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, a land of the shadow of death; where the light is as 
darkness, (x. 22.) "Adévaroc applied to Gene, in this sense, 
may have here again the signification which the margin 
gives of it before. For dene is confessedly a state or region 
wherein men can do nothing ; it is that night, according to 
the language of the New Testament, wherein no men can 
work. (John ix. 4.) And thus the true Solomon, There is 
no working in the grave whither thou goest. (Eccles. ix. 10.) 
Grotius here again dislikes aSvvarov qdov, and reads 2& adé- 
rov doo puxav. But besides that the same epithet being 
repeated so very soon looks suspicious, and which holds 
equally strong against aéévaroc, is not as much implied in 
dene itself? which, according to the etymology of many 
learned men, is aiéne contracted (sce H. Steph. Gr. Lexic. 
Leigh’s Crit. Sacr. in voce), the same with the Hebrew 
sheol, which signifies a place which is dark and obscure, 
where nothing can be seen. Probably, therefore, the truc 
reading may be either dévvnpov gdov pvyoy, or rather, as 
Tartarus seems here referred to, évdordrov géou puyoy, ac- 
cording to Homer’s description upon the same occasion: 


——iyt Babiorov td xPovde tort BéneOpov. 
xX xX ptvp 


For as Night, inthe mythology of the heathens, is fabled to 
be the daughter of Orcus and Tartarus, and is described by 
them to be a place of darkness and misery, the seat or 
kingdoin of fear, grief, and despair, the author here, by a 
metaphor or figure, accommodates and applies the notion 
of infernal darkness to this Egyptian plague, upon account 
of its thickness, the horror occasioned by it, the despair ac- 
companying it, and the ghosts and spectres haunting and 
disturbing it. 

Ver. 16. So then, whosoever there fell down, was straitly 
kept, shut up in a prison without iron bars. ] Et? otrwe, de 
Onror ovv iv exet xararinrwv, eppoupeiro sie THY datdnooy 
eloxriyy karaxAetoSeic. The meaning, according to the com- 
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mentators, is, that such of the Egyptians as werc overtaken 
by this darkness, were made prisoners, though there were 
na‘other chains that held them than cepa: Cdgov, (2 Pet. ii. 
4.) the obscurity and darkness which surrounded them. 
But I think more is included in the original than our version 
expresses, viz. that such among the Egyptians as, during 
that darkness, through fear, or by any misfortune, fell 
down, were disabled from helping themselves; they either 
could not or durst not rise, but continued, ovrwe, in the 
same place’and condition, as if they had been detained in 
a prison, or a deep abyss, from whence there was no re- 
turning. I would therefore point the Greek thus: <0’ otrwe 
(8¢ Sirror’ obv Jv exet Karawlrtwy) épgoupéiro, sie THy aatdnpoy 
sioxriyy KaraxAsadele: and the version should he, Then, 
whosoever it was that there fell, he so continued ; 7. e. was 
in the same state kept bound, &c. Thus Vatablus, Hoc 
deinde modo, quicunque tandem fuisset illic collapsus, in an- 
gustias citra‘ferrum conclusus, custodiebatur ; and so Tiri- 
nus, In eodem vestigio, quasi in carcere conclusus, herebat. 
Calmet too understands it in this sense, Tous ceux qui y 
tomberent, qui s’y ‘rencontrerent, &c. furent obligez de de- 
meurer au-mémeendroit ott la nuit les surprit. (Com. in 
lec.) This sense seems confirmed too by what is men- 
tioned -in the next versc, ‘that such as were overtaken by 
this darkness, wheresoever they were, or whatsoever they 
were about, there were they obliged to continue, being laid 
undcr an unavoidable necessity or confinement, dvodAuKrov 
dvéyxnv; where the particle dic invigorates the expression, 
and denotes a-greater intenseness of the darkness. And 
in this sense some interpreters understand the words in 
Exod. x. 23. that none rose from his place for three days ; 
viz. that the darkness was so shocking, and the horror oc- 
casioned by it so great, that, like persons quite disabled 
and confounded, they durst not stir from the place where 
they were first surprised with it, but stood, or sat, or lay, 
just as the darkness, at its coming, found them, for the 
wholc time of its continuance. 1 
Ver. 18,19. Whether it were a whistling wind, or a me- 
lodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, or a 
pleasing fall of water running violently, or a terrible sound 
of stones cast down, or a running that could not be seen of 
skipping beasts, or a roaring voice of most savage wild beasts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains: these 
things made them to swoon for fear.] This is a fine descrip- 
tion of the panic of the Egyptians, which was so exces- 
sive that nothing could stir but it frighted them. Not only 
noises which were really terrible in themselves, such as of 
falling rocks, and the howling of wild and savage beasts, 
whose very echo must increase their fears, but even such 
things as had a tendency to lull pain, and soothe uneasi- 
ness, such as gentle, whispering breezes, purling, murmur- 
ing streams, and the swect, ravishing music of the groves, 
even thesc, though agreeable entertainments, and which, at 
another timc, would have dclighted and charmcd the ear, 
not only lost all their relish, but proved a punishment, and 
created new torment to them. Had the Almighty at this 
time indeed sent forth his glorious voice in thunder, no 
wonder that conscious guilt should shrink; according to 
that of Seneca, “‘Pavescis ad coeli fragorcm, et quotics 
aliquid effulsit, expiras.” (Nat. Quest. ii. 59.) But that 
harmless sounds, or such as usually charm the fancy; that 
noises merely imaginary, for of such chicfly must we un- 
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derstand this description, should have such an uncommon 
effect, displays the power of an evil conscience, which takes 
away the poignancy of every enjoyment, and sits brooding 
mischief and misery to itself. ‘This sort of panic is beau- 
tifully described, Levit. xxvi. 386. by God's sending a faint- 
ness into their hearts, so that the sound even of a shaken leaf 
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could chase them. ‘That of Lucan by no means equals.it, . 





——‘* Pavet ille fragorem 
Motorum yentis nemorum.” 


But that of the Psalmist is inimitable, éxet ¢6oB/Onoar od- 
Bov, ob ovd« jv o6Boc, (Psal. lili. 5.) so tormenting is wick- 
edness, and so timorous an evil conscience. 7 

Ver. 21. Over them only was spread a heavy night, an 
image of that darkness which should afterward receive 
them.| i.e. The Egyptians only were sufferers by this dark- 
ness, all without Egypt was light and sunshine.—But some- 
thing farther is here meant; for the author, under the idea 
of darkness and a heavy night, intimates that doom and 
misery which awaited the Egyptians after death. Many of 
the fathers make this Egyptian darkness to be an emblem 
of sin, and its final misery in another life. For the sinner 
is a voluntary prisoner, and has as many chains about him 
as he has wilful sins. He is deprived of the light of God’s 
countenance, and given up by him. to a judicial blindness 
in this life, which is an anticipation (says St. Austin) of 
that darkness to which he shall afterward be consigned ; 
his wretchedness begins in this life, and is completed in the 
next. (In Psalm.) To the same purpose St. Bernard: 
“Deus tantas tencbras Algyptiis immisit, ut ex hac quasi 
imagine discerent primo tenebras sue conscientix; se- 
cundo, tenebras inferni sibi imminentes.” (Serm. 72. in 
Cant.) Origen likewise allegorizes this plague of darkness, 
and says, ‘‘It signified the darkness of mind which the 
cevil had blinded Pharaoli and his subjects with, who, 
though they had experienced so many plagues, would not 
open their eyes to sce their lamentable state, nor believe 
in God to prevent more.” We find the term darkness, 
which is mentioned herc, often made use of by the sacred 
writers, te represent hell, or the place.of punishment: see 
Matt. viii. 12. xxii. 13. xxv. 30. 2 Pet. ii. 4.17. Jude 6. 13. 
In this last place the state reserved for the wicked is said 
to be 6 Cdgo¢ rov oxdrove, blackness of darkness, where the 
pleonasm expresses the great intenseness of it. Philo calls 
it, Taprapov Kat Bali oxdroc. (De Execrat.) And the rab- 
bins speak of it in like terms. What our author mentions 
here of the future miserable state of the Egyptians’ after 
death, is according to an ancient received notion among 
the Jews, wlio accounted such as enjoyed great outward 
prosperity, God’s special favourites; and that spiritual 
blessings likewise were wrapped up in, and conveyed with, 
their temporal ones: on the contrary, they reckoned those 
accursed, who were overwhelincd with worldly adversities, 
and that spiritual and everlasting plagues were hidden un- 
der temporal judgments, which were, to those upon whom 
they fell, so many pledges of their condemnation. (See 
Mede, b.i. Disc. 46.) This opinion our author seems to 
have imbibed, and itis an instance, according to the very 
judicious Dr. Jackson, of that radical tincture which in- 
fected all his countrymen, who looked upon the many glo- 
rious tokens of God’s extraordinary mercy and loving-kind- 
ness to their fathers, as sure and irrevocable earnests of 
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their absolute predestination to acceptance, glory, and 
happiness. And that the Egyptians, Canaanites, and such 
other of their enemics whom God had scourged, were so 
many vessels of wrath, fitted for perpetual destruction. 

- But yet were they unto thenselves more grievous than the 
darkness.) “‘ Men can never cflace (says a: fine modern 
writer) the sense which God has imprinted in their hearts 
of his presence and justice. They can never succeed in 
persuading themselves that sin is in its nature indifferent, 
or will remain unpunished. Hence their inward fears, 
which are as so many witnesses ready to accuse and con- 
found them: and when vengeance at length comes to shew 
itself, they shall be the first to own that they have deserved 
it.” (Rollin, vol. iii. p. 148.) Many beautiful passages 
might be produced from ancient authors, to shew the me- 
lancholy state of a guilty conscience, what a bosom plague 
and inseparable tormentor it is, how tired and afraid of its 
own reflections, and how gladly it would fly from its, very 
self, but self continually pursues it. St. Austin most beau- 
tifully represents this uneasiness, and includes the case of 
all other sinners in the following description of himself: 
‘¢ Ego mihi remanseram infelix locus, ubi nec esse possem, 
nec inde recedere. Quo enim cor meum fugeret e corde 
meo? Quo 4 meipso fugerem? Quo me non sequerer ?” 
(Confess. lib. iv. cap. 7.). - 
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ARGUMENT. | 

To the darkness with which the Egyptians were oppressed, 
the author opposes, by way of antithesis or contrast, 
the great light which the Israelites were favoured with 
at the same time, and the great benefit of the fiery pil- 
lar, which afterward conducted them in the wilderness. 
The death of all the first-born of the Egyptians, in one 
moment, without any distinction, by the destroying an- 
gel, is described in a very affecting manner; and, on the 
other band, God’s great mercy to the Israelites is shewn, 
by a particular instance in the desert, when, through the 
intercession of Aaron, and the power of his incense, God 
was prevailed upon to stop the sweeping progress of the 
plague, and to hinder its spreading any farther. 


Ver. 1. NE VERTHELESS thy saints had avery great 
light.] Allthe children of Isracl, called here the saints, ac- 
cording to the conceited notion of that people, had light in 
their dwellings whereby they were enabled to do their bu- 
siness, and get all things ready for their departure, without 
the notice of the Egyptians; much less could they hinder 
their designs, who were involved in such a thick mist, that 
they were incapable of secing what the Israclites were 
doing. The Chaldee paraphrase upon Exod. x. 23. adds 
other reasons for this light: ‘* Erat ix omnibus filiis Israel 
ad sepeliendum improbos, qui inter eos mortui crant, et ut 
justi possent in pracceptis occupari in habitationibns suis.” 
This difference and distinction between them must be 
looked upon as the more wonderful and extraordinary, if, 
as many Iearned men suppose, the houses of the Israclites 
and the Egyptians were contiguous and close to one an- 
other, as seems probable from the blood sprinkled upon the 
door-posts of the Israelites by way of distinction, because 
they were mingled with the Egyptians. Philo and Josephus 
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both intimate that, in the same place or dwelling, the He- 
brews had light, andthe Egyptians were withoutit: thismade 
the miracle so. great, says Gregory Nyssen, that while the 
Israelites and the Egyptians dwelt promiscuously together, 
the former at the same time had light, and the latter dark- 
ness. J['rom this strange work of God, and singular inter- 
position in favour of his chosen, we are instructed how 
able our heavenly Father is to make not only a distinction, 
but a real separation between his own children and the 
wicked, when he executeth his wrath and vengeance ; for 
such is his providential care, that, though they be in one 
field, in one house, or bed, together, one shall be taken, and 
the other left; one shall be afllicted with his judgments, 


_and the other escape them. And we may hence, as an- 
_ other pious writer observes, profitably learn, not to ascribe 


| our preservation to our own merit or policy, when we our- 


selves are free from any grievous calamity which happens 
to others, but to look up to the almighty Author of our de-' 
liverance, and at his footstool to return our tribute for such 
a signal instance of his mercy. 

Whose voice they hearing, and not seeing their shape, be- 
cause they also had not suffered the same things, they counted 
them happy.) “Ort piv ov xaxcivoc trerdvOacav, tuaxdpiZov" 
thus the Alexandrian and Complut. copies read. The 
sense of this passage is very different, according as it is 
applied to the Israclites, or the Egyptians, in which the 
interpreters are greatly divided; they that apply it to the 
former, make the sense to be, that the Israelites heard the 
cries of the Egyptiaus without seeing them; and thanked 


_God that they did not suffer the same things, and were not 


like the Egyptians in the midst of darkness and obscurity ; 
and thus the Vulgate renders éuaxdp:Zov, ef quia non et ipst 
eadem passt erant, magnificabant te, which Coverdale’s 
version follows: others, still applying the words to the 
same persons, render éuaxapiZov, that the Israelites blessed 
themselves, or counted themselves happy, because they 
also had not suffered the same things: but if this passage 
be applied to the Israelites, should not the reading rather 
be xat avrot, than xaxetvor.? “The Vatican edition reads, dre 
piv ovv Kaxetvor erendvOecar, iuaxdo:Zov, which furnishes an- 
other sense, ‘‘ That the Israclites thanked God, or glorified 
the justice of God, that the Egyptians were now afilicted 
in their turns, who had before so much afflicted them.” 
They that apply the place to the Egyptians understand it 
in this manner, “ That the Egyptians heard the voices of 
the Israclites, though they could not sec them, and thought 
the Israelites happy, that they also did not suffer like them.” 
This seems to be the sense of our version, as it is of the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles, and seems indeed more agree- 
able to the context. . 

Ver.2. But for that they did not hurt them now, of 
whom they had been wronged before, they thanked them.} 
"Ore 62 ob PAdTrovar roondenpévol, nvyaolorovy. Here again 
the sense has been mistaken by some interpreters, as if the 
Israclites thanked the Egyptians for not hurting them now, 
who before had much oppressed and injured them; but 
there scems no reason or occasion for the Israelites to 
thank the Egyptians for not doing what, at that time, how- 
ever inclined, they were incapacitated todo. There isalso 
another sense, which has no better foundation,—that the Is- 
raclites nbxyaplorovy, thanked God, that the Egyptians, who 
before had so much wronged them, were now not ina ¢a- 
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pacity to hurt them. And thus Coverdale, And they that 


were vexed afore (because they were not hurt now) thanked 


them ; and so the Vulgate, Et qui ante lesi erant, quia non 
ledebantur, gratias agebant ; St. Jerome’s Bible, as it is 
called, supplies, tibi. But I think the true sense of the place 
to be rather, “ That the Egyptians thanked the Israelites, for 
not revenging themselves upon them in their state of dark- 
ness and impotence, who had provocations enough, and had 
been so long injured and oppressed by them ;” and that the 
passage might be rendered more intelligibly thus, ‘That 
because they (the Israclites) did not hurt them now, whom 
they -(the Egyptians) had before hurt or wronged, they 
thanked them.” This seems to be the sense of our edivll, 
though obscurely expressed, and the Geneva Bible un- 
derstands the passage in the same manner. 

And besought them pardon, for that they had been ene- 
mies.) Kat rov drevexPijvat yaptv idfovro. This is capable 
of two senses, and may either mean, that the Egyptians 
asked forgiveness of the Israelites for the many injuries 
they had formerly done them, which is the sense of our 
version, and of the Geneva Bible, and so cradépeoGar is used, 
2 Macc. iii. 4. Such a submission in the Egyptians, arising 
rather from fear, than a real contrition, is natural enough 
to be supposed at this melancholy juncture, and might in- 
deed be expected from people in their sad and helpless 
‘condition; entirely at the mercy of those, who had been so 
inhumanly treated by them. In this sense, xap:v must be 
taken adverbially, as it is sometimes, and.may be con- 
sidered here the same as fvexa. And thus it is used, Gal. 
iii. 19. 6 vépog rév rapaBacewv yadptv moocerésn, t.€. accord- 
ing to our version, The law was added because of trans- 
gressions ; which seems not much unlike the expression here, 
tov cuevexOijvar xapw tdéovro, they beseeched or entreated 
them, because of thetr former transgressions and differ- 
ences. ‘There i§ also another meaning of this passage,— 
that the Israelites beseeched God, that there always might 
be such a difference made between his own people and the 
Egyptians, or between them and their other enemies, as 
there was in this particular instance of the darkness. (See 
Exod. xi. 7. where the like expression is used.) Coverdalo 
renders according to this latter interpretation, And besought 
thee (O God) that there might be a difference; and so 
docs the Vulgate, Et ut esset differentia, donum (xdp) 
petebant. 

Ver. 3. Instead whereof thou gavest them a burning pillar 
of fire.| “Av® dv wupipAeyn otidov. The sense of this place 
according: to most interpreters is,--that instead of an 
Egyptian darkness, God favoured his pcople with a light 
of fire, as it is described by the Psalmist, Psal. Ixxviii. 15. 
for their assistance in the night-scason. It is called here 
a burning pillar of fire, because in the night flames are 
more yisible, by reason of the darkness, whereas in the 
day-time they appear rather like smoke at any considerable 
distance. (See note on x.17.) ’Av@? dv in the original does 
not so properly signify instead whereof, as our version has 
it, as quamobrem, or propter quod, as the Vulgate renders, 
which Coverdale’s and the old English versions follow, 
therefore had they a burning pillar ; or we may understand 
av!’ ov to signify, for whose sake, or upon whose account ; 
and thus Badwell understands it, rendering, quorum causa, 
referring it probably to the Israelites, who, in the preceding 
verse, had requested that God would make some dilference 
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in their favour; and so the Syriac interpreters seem to 
take it... 

Both to bea guide in the unknown journey, and a harm- 
less sun to entertain them honourably.| “Hdtov 8 aBrAaBin 


rortpou Eewretag; 1. e. It was as a harmless and inoffen- 


sive sun, which, without incommoding them, rendered their 
journey safe and prosperous by affording them light in it. 
And thus Calmet, La Colomne de Seigneur leur servoit 
comme de soleil, qui sans les incommoder rendoit leur voyage 
heureux. Our version is very faulty in the rendering of 
the latter part of this verse; there is nothing in the original 
to authorize or justify what is here mentioned ahout enter- 
taining them honourably ; the true reading of the Greek is, 
God gave them an inoffensive sun in their glorious and 
honourable march. And, indeed, this march of the Israel- 
ites may be said to be truly honourable and magnificent, 
being under the guidance and direction of Almighty God, 
who was himself their leader. In this view, it had rhitier 
the appearance of a grand and superb triumph, than a 
tedious and painful journey. And in such august terms 
the prophets describe it, Psal. lxvili. 7,8. Hab. ili. 3. and 
I have the pleasure to find the version which I have given 
of this place confirmed by the Geneva Bible, which renders, 
And madest the sun that,it hurted them not in their honour- 
able journey, which is the sense of €ereia here; and so 
Junius expounds it: Prebuisti columnam que et dux 
esset profectionis ignote, et sol innocuus maguifice pere- 
grinationis. 

Ver. 4. For they were worthy to be deprived of light and 
imprisoned in darkness, who had kept thy sons shut up, by 
whom the uncorrupt light of the law was to be given unto the 
world.]. Though God communicated his will to the patri- 
archs, and particularly to Abraham, when he entered into 
covenant with him; yet had not the Israelites, when im 
Egypt, any express knowledge of the law, as such: this 
they received after their going out from thence at Mount 
Sinai, where God himself promulged it to them in form ; 
which he commanded them to teach thetr children, that thetr 
posterity might know it, and the children which were yet 
unborn ; to the intent, that, when they came up, they might 
shew their children the same. (Psal. lxxviii.5—7. Deut. iv. 9. 
vi. 7.) But this revelation was not designed to be confined 
to that people only ; God by their means, and through their 
hands, intended to give to other nations the knowledge of 
his laws: To them pertained the adoption,and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises. (Rom. ix. 4.) But the lively ora- 
cles which they received were likewise to be delivered to 
others, and they were the appointed channels; an appoint- 
ment, which this author bere dwells upon and magnifies as 
a mark of particular distinction and favour to his chosen. 
And indeed from them other nations did receive the un- 
corrupt light of the law, and the excellent and sacred re- 
cords of ancient times, and the several prophecics of those 
holy men, whom God raised up and inspired, from time to 
time, among them: by their means, in fact, we now con- 
verse with those great persons, Moses, David, Solomon, 
and others, and understand and reap the fruits of their 
wisdom and piety, by the writings conveyed to us.from 
them, through the providence of God; for the Jews, by 
their numberless dispersions, were undesignedly made a 
kind of preachers of righteousness {o as many as they lived 
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amongst, and conversed with. Judea was from the begin- 
ning, as is evident from the Jewish history, the fountain- 
head of the true religion; Jerusalem, in particular, was 
the seat of Melchisedcc, the high-priest of the living God 
in the days of Abraham; the Almighty had his court and 
dwelling in Sion, (Psal. 1xxvi. 1.) and in David's time was 


known tu her palaces as a sure refuge. (Psal. xiviii. 2.) . 
From hence he sent out his ambassadors the prophets, to 
publish his laws and decrees to the world, which learned | 


men have observed could be done with more case and 
speedier conveyance from hence, than from any other re- 
gion of the habitable world. 
as from a central point, the light of the law first, and the 
rospel afterward, shone out to the surrounding nations. 
(Life of King David, vol. ii. p. 92.) 

Ver. 5. And when they had determined to slay the babes 
of the saints, one child being cast forth, and saved to re- 
prove them, thou tookedst away the multitude of thetr chil- 
dren, and destroyedst them altogether in a mighty water.| 
BovAcvaapévoug 0 avrove ra Twv bolwy aToxtetvat vipria, Kal Evde 
éxrefévroc réxvovu, kal cwéivrog, tig EXeyxov TO avrwv agetrov 
wAnzoc réxvwy. This was particularly true of Moses, who, 
as he was cast into the river, with the rest of the Hebrew 
children, so was he saved from thence to be the instru- 
ment, hy God’s appointment, to drown the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea, by stretching forth his hand over it. The wisdom 
and providence. of God are herein very observable, for the 


very exposing of Moses was the first step to his greatness, | 


and the means of his being introduced into Pharaoh’s own 
palace. And God saved him from perishing in the river, 
to make him the iastrument of drowning the son of that 
prince, who had designed him the like fate, and with him 
. were overwhelmed the chiefest of his subjects, whom he 
had obliged occasionally to execute his inhuman and cruel 
commands. The fathers upon this occasion ‘observe, that 
Moses, who was the minister of the old law, as Jesus 
Christ of the new, was a lively figure of him from his very 
birth, both of them, through the Divine protection, being 
preserved from:a massacre, which involved so many in- 
fants. The present reading of the Greek text ‘here seems 
faulty in all the copies, and probably may, by a small al- 
teration, he thus restored: BovAevoapuévoue.d abrote ra Tov 
éotwy aroxreivat vita, Oc Evoc ixrebevroc réixvov, Kal cwHéivroc 
the EAcyxov, 76 avrwv agelAov rANBoc rexyvwy. Lam encouraged 
to offer this emendation from the authority of the oriental 
versions; the Arabic reads, Per unum expositum puerulum, 
et ad redarguitionem eorum servatum, perdidisti sine cle- 
mentia multitudinem filiorum eorum; and the Syriac, Sed 
filius unus sanctus, qui ad eos castigandas, et multitudinem 
fihorum eorum exterminandam asservatus est, omnes simul 
in aquis tmmanibus perdidit. 
in like manner, By one child that was cast out and preserved 
to reprove them, thou hast taken away the multitude of their 
children ; and the Doway Bible is to the same effect. 

Ver. 6. Of that night were our fathers certified, that as- 
suredly knowing unto what oaths they had given credence, 
they might afterward be of good cheer.) God had fore- 
told their bondage in Egypt, and promised their fore- 
fathers that he would be with them, and bring them up 
thence, and put them in possession of the land of Canaan. 
This oath or promise was made to Abraham: Know, says 
God to him ina vision, that thy seed shall.be a stranger 
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And from hence accordingly, | 


or the wicked,” as the Vulgate renders. 


The Geneya version renders. 
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in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also that nation 
whom they shall serve will I judge, i.e. pour out my judg- 
ments upon, and afterward ‘shall they come out with great 
substance. (Gen. xv. 13.) This future condition of his seed 
in both these respects, was represented to him at the same 
time by a smoking furnace, which siguified the Israelites’ 
misery in the iron furnace of Egypt, as itis called, Jer. xi. 4. 
and by a burning lamp, or a light shining out of darkness, 
which denoted their deliverance from thence. (Gen. xv. 17.) 
Moses had likewiso acquainted them with the particular 
time of their going out of Egypt, and that it should be-im- 
mediately preceded with the death of all the first-born of 
the Egyptians. (Exod. xi. 4, 5. xii. 2.) Our author adds, 
that God revealed this great event to his people, that 
they might depend upon its certainty, and when they saw 
the actual fulfilling of this promise, and the first-bom 
destroyed in the maaner, and at the time, he had foretold, 
they might have the stronger faith, and a more firm reliance 
upon his word. ’Erev@upjowa, be of good cheer, according 
to our translators; but it might more properly be rendered, 
be of good confidence, or more assured, hoth at the present 
and hereafter; for that night confirmed the truth of God’s 
promises, and encouraged them to hope and trust in God 
the more for the future. And thus the ‘phrase is used in 
many parts of the gospel, particularly Matt. ix. 2. where 
the Vulgate reads, confide, fili,,and so do Beza and Junius 
inloc. (See also xiv. 27. Mark vi. 50. John xvi. 33.)- 

Ver. 7. So of thy people was accepted both the salvation 
of the righteous, and destruction of the enemies.] This is — 
obscurely expressed. I take the sense to be, “ That the 
Israelites, called here, and in many places of this book, 
the righteous, received a very signal deliverance at the 
same fime that they saw the destruction of the Egyptians, 
The same night, 
which was the beginning or commencement of the freedom 
and happiness of the Hebrews, brought upon the Egyptians 
the most terrible of all the plagues they had ‘been afilicted 
with; .the first saw themselves at liberty on a sudden, and 
‘the latter had all their hopes blasted by the surprising 
death of all their first-born in the same instant. 

Ver. 8. For wherewith thou didst punish our adversaries, 
by the same thou didst glorify us whom thou hadst called.| 
"Qt yap éripwohew Todc Urevavtiove, TotTW jac TeooKaNEoapeE- 
voc éod&acac. Some copies read we, aad change rotry into 
ovrwe to answer it. And so the Vulgate renders, Sicut enim 
lesisti adversarios, sic ef nos provocans magnificastt. ‘The 
Arabie and the old English versions read in like manner; 
and so does Junius and St. Jereme’s Bible. If we retain 
and rovry in the sense of our translators, then the meaning 
is, that by the death of ‘their first-born thou didst punish 
our enemies, and by afreedom from the same destruction 
thon didst glorify thy chosen; for God shewed his love to 
them, and the very great regard he had for them, in that 
terrible vengeance which he took of their oppressors, in 
order to their final release: for we may understand zpoo- 
xaAestiuevoc, Says Calmet, to mean recall; that God, by this 
decisive act of vengeance, recalled or fetched back his 
people to him, as a father does a son, whom he had 
long banished from him at a great distance. (Com. in loc. 
See note on xi. 26.) But we may also by » and rotry 
here not only understand the fact itself, but also the per- 
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son by whom that great event was brought to pass; thus, 
‘«¢ For by whom thou. didst punish our. adversaries, by the 
same person, passing us over, thou didst glorify us.” This 


interpretation: is countenanced:by the Chaldee paraphrase 


on Exod. xii. 42. “ Apparuit Sermo ‘Domini in media 


nocte contra AZgyptios, dextra ejus interficiebat. primo- 


genitos Egyptiorum, et dextra ejus liberabat primogenitos 
Israelitarum, ad stabiliendum quod dicit seriptura, Filius 
meus primogenitus sunt Israelite.” This difference or se- 
paration between his own people and the Egyptians, was 
visible in allthe other plagues, but here it was most re- 
markably displayed. And the like gracious distinction, 
we may observe almost every where in Scripture, with 
respect to the righteous and wicked, whether we consider 
whole nations or particular persons. Thus God preserved 
righteous Noah, when the old world perished by water; 
nor was Lot less distinguished and favoured, when Sodom 
with the neighbouring cities were destroyed by fire. 

Ver. 9. For the righteous children of good men did sacri- 
fice secretly.] i. e. The children of Israel slew the paschal 
lamb at the time and in the manner God appointed them, 
called the sacrifice of the Lord's passover, Exod. xii. 27. 
and frequently by the name of sacrifice only, Exod. xxiii. 18. 
xxxiv. 25. It appears to have been properly a sacrifice 
by the rites belonging to it; for in it there was a shedding 
of blood, and a sprinkling of it by the priests. (2 Chron. 
xxx. 15, 16. xxxv. 11. 13.) And this the writer to the 
Hebrews, speaking of Moses, makes mention of, and as- 
signs the original reason for; By faith he kept the Pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed 
the first-born should touch them, (xi. 28.) ‘This lamb at 
that time the Israelites sacrificed secretly, or within their 
own houses, marking the posts of their doors vith the 
blood of the victim, that the destroying angel might not 
enter them to slay their first-born, as he had done in the 
houses of the Egyptians; and engaged to observe this rite, 
throughout their generations, of sacrificing the paschal 
lamb in memory of their deliverance. Which mystical 
repast, says Calmct, was a symbol of their covenant with 
God, and likewise of a strict union among themselves. 

And with one consent made a holy law, that the saints 
should be lke partakers of the same good and evil.] 
1.¢, At the same time that they sacrificed the passover, 
they unanimously made a holy agreement, and entered into 
covenant, confirmed by the sacrifice, to have but one com- 
mon interest, that they would share alike the good and the 
bad which should happen to them; that as they went out 
of Egypt with one willing mind, so they would equally 
partake in the common dangers in their march towards the 
holy land, and afterward divide the promised inheritance 
_ fairly and impartially among them. The Vulgate accord- 
ingly reads, Justitie legem in concordia disposuerunt, simi- 
liter et bona et mala recepturos. 

The fathers now singing out the songs of praise.] There 
are two senses of this passage, according to the differ- 
ent reading of the Greek. The Vatican copy has zariowy 
Hon mpoavapyeArdvtwy aivove, which is followed by our ver- 
sion; 2. é. the fathers now sang songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to God for their deliverance, as if accomplished. 
According to Jansenius, zpoavayeArdvrwy means, That the 
fathers began the chorus, and the rest followed or joined 
init. The Alexand, MS. and Complut. edition read, ra- 
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tépwv 7j0n mpoavapyéXrovreg atvove, which the Vulgate and 
Junius follow; 2: e. the children of Israel sang the praises, 

or hymns, in honour of their great forefathers, Abraham, 

Isaac, and Jacob, to whom their deliverance fram bondage 
was revealed, and the promise of. the land of Canaan was 
made, which they now looked upon themselves as almost 

in possession of; and heing confident of success, and a 
speedy departure from Egypt, they now, even beforchand, 

sang hymns and songs of triumph, as if they were actually 

delivered from it. And thus Calmet, “ Ils chantoient 
deja par avance ces cantiques. Ils les chantoient comme 

etant deja delivrez de la servitude d’ Egypte.” (Com. in loc.) 
In aftertimes, the Jews, at the celebration of the Passover, 
sang the hundred and thirteenth Psalm, with the five next 
following, which the Hebrews call by the name of Hallel, 
or the hymn, which they recited at the table, in the paschal 
night, when they had eaten the lamb, concluding always 
with hallelujah. Maimonides says the following doxology 
was never omitted,—“ Therefore are we bound to confess, 
to praise, to laud, to celebrate, to glorify, to honour, to 
extol, to magnify, and to ascribe victory unto him, that 
did unto our fathers and unto us all these signs, and 
brought us forth from servitude to freedom, from sorrow 
to joy,.and from darkness to great light.” (See Ainsworth 
on Exod. xii. 8.) . 

_ Ver. 10. But on the other side there sounded an ill-accord- 
ing cry of the enemies, and a lamentable noise- was carried 
abroad for children that were bewailed.] t. e. There was a 
great outcry of the parents, like Rachel, weeping for their 
children, because they were not. How great this cry was, 
may be conceived from the Scriptures, comparing any very 
extraordinary affliction to the death of a first-born. But 
when all the first-born, the noblest’ offspring of them, were 
in one moment destroyed together, what comparison can 
equal such a grief, or what words strong cnough to ex- 
press if? ‘The words here seem too faint, and the afiliction 
would be better expressed in those vigorous mournful 
terms hy which the LX X. express the lamentation of 
Esau for the loss of his blessing, aveGdnoe gwrgjv peyadny, 
Kat mixpav apddoa: (Gen. xxvii. 34.) or of the Egyptians, 
and all the house of Joseph and his brethren, for the death 
of Jacob, éedpavro abréy xomerdy péyav at loxvpdy aopdopa. 
(Gen.1. 10.) ‘The Chaldee paraphrase upon Exod. xii. 30. 
where the great cry of the Egyptians is mentioned, ob- 
serves, that though Goshen was in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and Pharaoh’s palace at the entrance of it, yet, 
when Pharaoh called to Moses and Aaron upon this me- 
lancholy occasion, Audiia est ejus vox in nocte Paschatis 
usque ad terram Gosen; deprecabatur enim Pharao voce 
amara. There is also another sense of the place given by 
some interpreters, “‘ That there was a great cry of the 
children themselves, making laméntation.” This is fa- 
voured by the Arabic, which renders, Vox puerorum plo- 
rantium miserabilis immiscebatur ; and Junius takes it in 
the same sense, Mtserabilis huc illuc ferebatur vox lamen- 
tantium puerorum.. But I think the sense of our version 
far preferable; for as the death of the first-born was a sud- 
den stroke of God, as they were all cut off in one moment, 
the cry of the children themselves seems not so probable, 
as that of their parents lamenting for them; which is the 
sense of the Greek, the Vulgate, St. Jerome’s Bible, as it 
is called, and of all the old English versions. 
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Ver. 12. So they all together had innumerable dead with 
one kind of death.] °Ev in dvduart Savarov. “Ovona is used 
in the samé@ sense, xix. 18. And so Nomen is often to 
he understood in the classic writers. ‘Thus Virgil :— 


‘¢ Omnia pcenarum percurrere Domina possem.” 
P Pp e e 
(Eneid. vi.) 


W ould not the sense of our version be somewhat improved, 
if the rendering was, “ So they all had an innumerable 
dead together, i.e. at the same time, with one kind of 
death?” To this sudden calamity of the Egyptians, the 
Chaldce paraphrase applies those words of Job xxxiv. 20. 
In a moment shall they die, and the people shall be troubled 
at midnight, and pass away (suddenly), and the mighty 
shall be taken away without hand. The Psalmist accord- 
ingly calls the first-born, the chiefest of all their strength. 
(Psal. cv. 36.) 
Ver. 13. For whereas they would not believe any thing by 
reason of their enchantments.] Mdvra yap amorovytec, Which 
would bo better rendered, “Though they disbelicved the 
rest of the miracles, and were not persuaded by all their 
other calamities.” And thus Calmet, Ils n’avotent point 
cri: tous les autres prodiges, d cause de leurs magiciens. 
And so the Arabic version expressly reads, Non credentes 
omnibus calamitatibus que sibi acciderant. And the Sy- 
riac, His autem omnibus, propter magiam, non credentes. 
The magicians Jannes and Jambres contributed much to 
this insensibility and disbelief of the Egyptians; for they 
would not acknowledge God’s power manifested in their 
former plagues, because the magicians, by their enchant- 
ments, had imitated some of the wonders performed by 
Moses and Aaron: when they cast down every man his 
rod, they became serpents, as Aaron’s rod did. (Exod. vii. 
12.) With their enchantments also they brought up frogs 
upon the land of Egypt, as Aaron had done; (Exod. viii. 7.) 
and therefore, they had a specious pretext to look upon 
such wonders as an effect of artand magic, and not as any 
certain proof of the Divine omnipotence. But supposing 
these to he real miracles performed by the magicians, 
which‘some have thought to be éuratypora, orin appear- 
ance only ;* yet this resemblance, in some particulars, was 
not sufficient to render their obstinacy excusable, because, 
though the enchanters could do mischief, yet it was not in 
their power afterward to remove and remedy it: and the 
plague of darkness in particular was such, that the magi- 
cians, upon account of it, were sick themselves of fear wor- 
thy to be laughed at, (xvii. 8.) The degrees, or rather the 
method of God’s punishment in the several plagues of 
Egypt, is curious, and worth observing ; first, hesmote their 
water, then sent frogs, flies, and lice, and such other things 
as were grievous indeed, but not so affecting to them as 
the loss of their goods. 2dly, Therefore God smote their 
cattle, a greater plague than the former, yet not so near 
them as their own bodies, 3dly, Therefore God smites 
their bodies with painful sores and biles, very grievous 
and loathsome, yet he spared their lives. But now, when 
all the former plagues were jneffectual, he taketh away 
life itself; not a single life, or a number of them in parti- 
cular families, but he smiteth, at once, all the first-born 
throughout the whole land of Egypt. We may observe 
(says a very learned critic) a kind method of Providence 
in punishing, whereby it sends some previous afilictions to 
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Warn men in time, so as to make them shun the greater 
evils by repentance. (Dacier’s Not. on Aristot. Art’ of 
Poctry.) And then he instances in the Egyptian plagues, 
which he compares to Homer’s account of the plague, 
supposed to be sent from heaven by way of punishment,. 
and scizing first on mules and dogs, hefore it affected 
men :— 


Ovpijac piv mpwrov tr yero, kal Kbvag dpyotc 
Aurdo ter’ avroio BéXoc. (Iliad. i.) 


On mules and dogs th’ infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fix’'d in man. 


They acknowledged this people to be the sons of God.} 
This last plague, viz. the death of their first-born, at length 
subdued the stubbornness and hardness of their heart, and 
made them confess, not only the superior power of God, 
but that this people, in whose behalf he so signally inter- 
posed, were his sons, or chosen. The Greek reads @Qcov 
viov in the singular number, alluding, probably, to God’s 
styling Israel his son, even his first-born. (Exod. iv. 22. 

Ver. 15. Thine Alinighty Word leapt down from heaven, 
out of (thy) royal throne.| Grotius applies this description, 
which is very grand and magnificent, to an angel commis- 
sioned by God, for the punishment and destruction of the 
first-born of the Egyptians: other learned men have ima- 
gined, from the titles and attributes of the Divinity here 
mentioned, that God inflicted this last and most sensible 
plague upon the Egyptians immediately himself; for Exod. 
xi. 4. he says, At midnight will I go out into the midst of 
Egypt, and all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die.. 
Bishop Bull, who condemns Grotius for applying these 
words to a created angel, says, they must necessarily be 
understood of a Divine person, and he assigns for his 
opinion the three following reasons :—1. That the Word is 
here called Almighty. 2. That it is described as having a 
royal throne in heaven, and descending from thence in 
dreadful majesty, commissioned by God to execute ven- 
geance upon this occasion. 3. ‘That its figure and appear- 
ance were so extraordinary, that, while ¢¢ stood upon earth, 
it touched the heavens; denoting hereby its greatness and 
power in both. This Divine person he conccives to be the 
very Adyoc, and that the description and character are. 
most applicable to him. (Defens. Fid. Nic. lib. i.) To 
the reasons produced by this learned prelate in favour ot 
the Adyoc, we may add, that the angel so often spoken of 
in the Old Testament, both before and under the law, by 
the tifle of Jehovah, the angel of Jehovah, the angel of 
God’s presence, the angel of the covenant, &c. who appeared 
so frequently about matters relating to the government, 
protection, and preservation of the church of God; unto 
Adam, Abraham, the patriarchs, Moses, and other holy 
men of old; who brought Israel out of Egypt, conducted 
them through the wilderness, gave them the law on Mount 
Sinai, and afterward resided in a wonderful manner 
amongst them in the tabernacle and temple, having the 
incommunicable name and attributes of God ascribed to 
him, and Divine worship and adoration paid to him,—was 
the 6 mavrodtvanoc Osod Adyoc, the Almighty Word of Je- 
hovah: (1 Cor, x. 2. Exod. xxiii. 20. Philo de Agricult.) 
and .so may be well supposed to be the agent in slaying 
the first-born, in defence and vindication of his own pecu- 
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lium. But we -need not suppose this only, there is yet a 
stronger evidence; the Chaldee paraphrase on Exod. xii. 
29, where mention is made of the death of the first-born, 
expressly makes the Logos to be the agent, and renders, 
Et fuit in media nocte decimi quinti, ef Sermo Domini in- 
terfecit omnem primogenitum in terra /Kgypti. Lastly, 
there is a description not unlike this, Rev. xix.15. And 
to particularize the person, it is said, ver. 13. Tovro 70 
. $vona abrov, 6 Adyo¢ Tov Ocov, which Mr. Mede observes to 
be the same 4s Ipse est Verbum illud Dei. (B. v. chap.11.) 
That the Adyoc should be mentioned by this writer in terms 
not only of grandeur and magnificence, but divinity itself; 
that omnipotence and immensity should be ascribed to 
him, and a royal throne assigned him, probably the throne 
of his own glory (see Rev. iii. 21. and Mr. Mede, b. v. 
chap. 10. for though our English translations have thy 
throne, yet no copies of the Greek do warrant this, nor in- 
sert a@v here, nor do the oriental or any ancient versions 
take notice of it): this so exalted a notion of the Logos, I 
say, our author probably took from the traditions at that 
time among the Jews, or from some hints-in the Old Tés- 
tament, or some authentic paraphrases of it, or from some 
ancient writers, the LX X. in particular, who, in many 
places of .their version, speak of the Logos as a Divine 
person, and sufficiently shew their sentiments on this head. 


As a fierce man of war into the midst of a land of de-. 


struction, and brought thine unfeigned conmandment as a 
sharp sword, and standing up filled all things with death.] 
Thus in Moses’s song, the Lord, or Jehovah, is repre- 
sented as a man of war, Exod. xv. 3. which the Vulgate 
translates, quasi vir pugnator, andthe LX X. morestrongly, 
Kipiog svvrot3wyv rodéguove. . But the description here is 
more like that of the person who appeared to Joshua, in 
the form of a man, with a drawn sword in his hand, who 
called himself, The prince or captain of the host of the 
Lord, (Josh. v. 14.) but was himself a Divine person, as 
appears from the worship which Joshua paid him, and the 
‘title of Jehovah given to him, and was, according to the 
best interpreters, the Word of the Lord, or the very Logos. 
And thus the very learned Usher: “ Jesus Dominus noster, 
princeps militiz Patris sui, Jesu typico ad Jerichuntem 
stricto gladio apparens, promittit se populum defensurum.” 
(Ad A. M. 2553.) The same Divine person, who con- 
ducted his people out of Egypt, and afterward their chief 
leader and commander, was likewise the 6 dAoDpebwy ra 
mpwrordxa, Victorious over that people by slaying their 
first-born. The Chaldee paraphrase on Exod. xii. 12. to 


express the greatness of this destruction, says, that almost _ 


an infinite number of destroying angels attended him, “ No- 
naginta mille myriades Angelorum perdentium.” It has 
been objected against this interpretation, that the title of a 
destroying angel is an unworthy appellation of the Logos; 
but to this the answer is easy, viz. that the Divine person 
called the Lord, Gen. xix. 24. who rained down from hea- 
ven fire and brimstone from the Lord upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, is, by Philo, the ancient fathers, and the best 
interpreters, understood to be the Logos, who, as he as- 
sists and succours such as are [sraclites indeed, so upon 
his enemies, says Philo, he sends, dAcDpov xa ¢2opav dvta- 
Tov, mevitable ruin and destruction. (De Somn.) The Lo- 
gos may therefore, without any imputation, be said to be 


the executioner of this vengeance.—The comparison of 
VOL. Iv. 
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the Word of God to a sharp sword, which this writer uses 
occurs in Scripture, Ephes. vi. 17. Heb. iv. 12. (See also 
Philo de Cherub.) ; ‘ 

And it touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth. | 
The description here very much resembles that of the de- 
stroying angel, mentioned 1 Chron. xxi. 16. who, when he 
brought that great plague, which slew seventy thousand 
men, from Dan to Beer-sheba, is represented as visibly 
standing between the heavens and the earth, having a 
drawn sword in his hand, stretched out over Jerusalem. 
Our author is to be understood of the same Divine person 
who is so magnificently described in the former verse, who, 
though equal with God, and partaking of the fulness of the 
Godhead, was his holy Father’s agent in his communica- 
tions with mankind, particularly with regard to the chil- 
dren of Israel, his peculium,; and is expressly called the 
angel of the Divine counsel, not only as being the herald 
and publisher of his will upon earth, but as minister to 
execute his orders, sometimes to preserve good men or a 
chosen nation, and sometimes to inflict destruction upon a 
wicked people, and fills both heaven and earth with his 
immense presence. Upon all these accounts he may, with 
great propriety, be said to touch the heaven, and stand upon 
the earth. How much more properly and beautifully is 


‘this expression applied to the Logos, than to the person of 


Fame, as Virgil has used it? 


‘‘ Parva metu primo, mox sese attollit:in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 
(Zin. lib. iv.) 
Or to Discord, as Homer has applied it? 


“‘ Discord! dire sister of the slaughtering power, 

Small at her birth, but rising ev’ry hour, 
- While scarce the skies her horrid head can bound 

She stalks in earth, and shakes the world around.” 

_ (Pepe’s Hom. b. iv. 902.) 

This last description, however it may be extolled by the 
critics as a just allegory, and a noble instance of the sub- | 
lime, and as such is quoted and commended by Longinus, 
yet can be regarded only as an idea, the creature of a fine 
fancy, and not as a real person, like that in the description - 
before us, who has not only a being in, but an almighty 
power over, nature. The expression of touching heaven, 
and yet standing upon the earth, when applicd to the Logos, 
seems equivalent to that which God uses of himself, Heaven 
is my throne, aud the earth my footstool. (Isa. }xvi.1.) To 
which agrees that description of Orpheus, speaking of the 
Deity, 





a». © ° vu * 3 3 . > tA 
Avrog 0 avlitc tm ovpavoy EOTIIOLKTAL 
Xpvaey evt Sodvy, yaty 0 vrd rocet BéSnxev. 


Ver. 17, Then suddenly visions of horrible dreams trou- 
bled them sore.] Visions of horrible dreams is an unusual 
expression, and scaree to be justified. The Greck is gav- 
ractat ovéiowy, 1. €. visions or appuritions in dreams. And 
thus the Arabic. understands it, seve somniorum spectra 
exagitarunt eos, or visions and horrible dreams, which is 
Calmet’s sense: Ils furent troublez par des songes, et des 
visions horribles. The Scripture makes no mention of these 
terrible dreams and visions preceding the destruction of 
the first-born, It may not improperly be asked, to whom 
these dreams and visions happened, whether the parents or 
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the first-born, and for what end or design?—To suppose 
them sent to the first-born themselves, to advertise them of 
the reason of their deaths, would be of little satisfaction, 
and less use; for what effect could such a notice have upon 
persons immediately to die, especially such of the first- 
born as, through their infancy and tender age, could not 
have transeressed and given offence, and were incapable of 
shewing any repentance? Such a scene indeed, laid open 
to the parents, of the sad approaching fate of all their first- 
born, their dearest pledges, and growing hopes, and as in- 
flicted upon them for their obstinacy and wickedness, must 
greatly add to their misery, as it affected them so nearly, 
and might be of future service to the parents to prevent 
their sinning against God, in the like daring manner, But 
did not Moses give them notice and warning of this immi- 
nent calamity very expressly? (Exod. xi. 45.) And was 
not this more to be depended upon than uncertain dreams 
and airy visions ? This account seemsto me to be grounded 
upon some rabbinical tradition, or to be a designed exagge- 
ration, such as we meet with in profane story, where in- 
stances of dreadful apparitions, warning persons of some 
ericveus approaching misfortune, are not uncommon. 
ae before the destruction of Troy, Hector, according to 
the poet, appears to A:neas: 


‘¢ In somnis ecce ante oculos meestissimus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus ; 

Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, ge hike: 
Hostis habet muros.’ (Ain. lib. 11.) 


Ver. 18. And one thrown here and another there half dead, 
shewed the cause of his death.] This, at first sight, seems a 
little inconsistent, as our translators have rendered it. Is 
not sudden death always understood to be an utter depri- 
vation of all sense and life? Can they then who are repre- 
sented (ver. 12.) as destroyed in one moment suddenly, be 
with propricty said to be cast here and there half dead, 
suffering as it were a lingering death? or can a person 
half dead (julOvnroc) shew the cause why he died? I once 
therefore thought the true reading here to be éud0vnroe, i.e. 
that one thrown here and another 1 there (6ud8vnroc) destroy- 
ed at, the same time, and in the same manner, declared the 
cause of this common death and general calamity, viz. that 
it was the just judgment of God who inflicted it, and not 
the power of evil angels, nor the force of magic, nor any 
thing natural that befel them; which afferds a good sense, 
and very applicable to so sudden a stroke, which destroyed 
such numhers in an instant. But as the sense of this place 
may seem confined to that of the immediate context, and 
the preceding and following verses refer both to dreams and 
apparitions, the meaning of this passage is generally taken 
to be, that the first-born of the Egyptians were apprised of 
their imminent danger, and acquainted with the true cause 
of it, by apparitions and notices given them in dreams; 
and being half dead through the apprehension of it, de- 
clared to their relations and friends the true reason upon 
which they should suffer, and why all of them were at 
once sentenced to die. According to this interpretation, 
Junius renders very properly (Ovnoxey by moreretur, which 
makes the sense much clearer; and the Syriac and Arabic 
both express it by the same mood. 

Ver. 20. Yea, the tasting of death touched the rightcous 
also, and there was a ilestruction of the multitude in the wil- 
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derness, but the wrath endured not long.| From the destruc- 
tion of the first-born, the author takes occasion tov mention 
the overthrow of the Israelites in the wilderness; and, by 
a comparison of God’s dealing with the Egyptians and his 
own people, it appears that the former were punished with- 
out mercy, the sentence of death against their first-born 
being executed without any mitigation, reserve, Or excep- 
tion; but Aaron no sooner appears in favour of the of- 
fending Israelites, but, through his intercession, the plague 
ceases, and the wrath of God is appeased. The expres- 
sions used by this writer, to describe their destruction, seem 
too mild and favourable for so great an overthrow. The 
Scripture history informs us, that no less than fourteen 
thousand and seven hundred were slain by the plague in- 
flicted on them for murmuring against Moses and Aaron, 
(Numb. xvi. 49.) when the dead thus fell down by heaps one 
upon another, as it follows, ver. 23. Death may rather be 
said to have made havoc of the Israelites, but it is de- 
scribed here as a small calamity, and an inconsiderable 
loss, in comparison of what happened to the Egyptians. 
It is observable, that Spaverc, by which this destruction is 
expressed, both here and in the book of Numbers, signifies 
likewise a tumult or commotion; and so it includes, ele- 
gantly, the cause and the effect, the sin and its punishment. 
Ver. 21. For then the blameless man made haste, and stood 
forth to defend them, and bringing the shield of his proper 
ministry, even prayer, and the propitiation of incense, set 
himself against the wrath, and so brought the calamity to an 
end.| That is, inthe Scripture language, Aaron interceded, 
and, put on incense, and made an atonement for the people, 
and the wrath of God was instantly turned away; whereby 
he shewed the great power of the ministerial function with 
God. And thus St. Jerome, ‘‘Currens ira Dei sacerdotii 
voce prohibebatur,” i.e. The wrath of God coming, as it 
were, full speed upon them, was stopped by the voice and 
power of the priesthood. It is worth observing, that Aaron, 
who undertakes to intercede for the people, is here de- 
‘scribed by the great character of the blameless man: upon 
which the fathers remark, that such, and so blameless, 
ought all those priests of God to be, who stand forth to de- 
fend others by their prayers and ministry, and would do 
true service to their people, and render their labours effec- 
tual to the great purpose of reconciliation. St. Gregory, 
in particular, thus happily enforces a blameless conduct in 
such as minister about holy things: “If a man is ashamed 
to present himself before an equal for pardon, whom ho 
has offended, and with difficulty obtains forgiveness, how 
shall one that is conscious of :his own bad life, and must 
conclude the God of purity and holiness to be his enemy 
on that account, dare to take upon himself the high dignity 
of an intercessor for others? How shall he, to any pur- 
pose, implore God’s mercy for his brethren, who stands in 
so much need of it himself, and has reason te doubt of his 
own acceptance?” (Greg. Pastor. par. i. cap. 11.) ’ 
Ver. 22. So he overcame the destroyer, not with strength 
of body, nor force of arms, but with a word subdueil he him 
that punished.] As the blood of the paschal lamb stayed 
the angel which destroyed the Eg gyptians {rom touching the 
Israclites, (Exod. xii. 23. Heb. xi. 28.) so the smoke of 
Aaron’s incense (figuring the mediation of Christ) stayed 
the plague here from the surviving Israelites. ‘The Lord, 
through the prevalence of his intercession, repented hun of 
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the evil, and said to the angel that destroyed the people, It 
is enough, stay now thy hand. (2 Sam. xxiv. 16.) The 
Greek text of this passage of our author is different accord- 
ing to the copies; the Vatican edit. and Alexand. MS. read 
tvixyoe tov SyAov’ and so the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, 
render; 7. e. he overcame the plague or trouble, ce trouble 
(says Calmet), occasioned by their murmuring; for so 6xAo¢ 
sometimes signifies, as well as multitude, in which last 


sense it is improperly taken by the old English versions, - 


for the contest was not with the multitude, but with the de- 
stroyer. The Complut. edit. has évixnoe tov dAoGpetoyrta, 
which our translators manifestly follow here. The sense 
of the passage in either reading is, that Aaron stopped the 
plague, or the angel of death, by the word ; and so the old 
versions, with more propriety, render; 2. e. by the prayer 
which he so powerfully addressed to God; :<‘‘ Aaron le 
surmounta (says Calmet) par la force de la priere quil 
adressa 4 Dien;” and by reminding him of the promises 
which he had made to their forefathers, the patriarchs, 
Abraliam; Isdac, and Jacob, the covenant which he had 
entered into, and the oath which he had sworn unto them ; 
which last circumstance is not mentioned in the books of 
Moses, as an argument or motive urged by Aaron. There 
Seems great strength and energy in the original words, Ad-yw 
tov xodacovra vrirakev’ i.e. By the power of prayer he 
brought under, or tnto subjection, the destroyer himself ; 
and, as it were, forced or constrained him to relent. This 
efficacy and almost uncontrollable power of prayer, is finely 
displayed upon another instance of disobedience, which 
provoked God’s displeasure against the Israelites ; they had 
solemnly promised God not to worship any image, as he had 
expressly forbidden them by Moses, and immediately after, 
as if in defiance of his vengeance, they made the molten 
calf, and sacrificed to it as their great deliverer out of 
Egypt: upon which God says to Moses, Let me alone, that 


my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may con- . 


sume them: (Exod. xxxii. 10.) intimating, as if he could 
do nothing against them, that his almighty power was re- 
strained, so long as Moses prayed and interceded for them. 

Ver. 23. For when the dead were now fallen down by 
heaps one upon another, standing between, he stayed the 
wrath, and parted the way to the living.| ‘The latter part of 
this verse is somewhat obseurcly expressed ; the sense is, 
he stood between the dead and the living, and prayed for 
the people (for so St. Jérome’s Bible, as it is called, adds), 
and stopped the way of the destroyer to them that re- 
mained ; the Geneva Bible renders, He stood in the midst, 
and cut off the wrath, and parted it from coming to the 
living. See Numb. xvi. 48. where the Chaldee paraphrase 
mentions Aaron standing praying in the midst, and with 
his censer making a separation: ‘“‘ Stetit Aharon in ora- 
tione in medio, ct fecit interstitium cum thuribulo inter 
mortuos ct inter vivos.” 

Ver. 24. For in the long garment was the whole world.] 
"Emi yap modhpove évovperoe iv dXoc b Kéanoc’ In veste pode- 
ri quam habebat, says St. Jerome’s Bible ; 7. e. “ Upon the 
long robe or garment which Aaron had on,” not in it, 
as our version has it, was a representation of the whole 
world; for upon the skirts of the high-priest’s robe, and 
on his girdle, was a varicty of peculiar colours, as blue, 
purple, scarlet, and white, by which four, according to Jo- 
scphus, were represented the four clements; for by the 
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scarlet, the fire was represented; by the white linen, the 
earth ; by the blue, the air; and by the purple, the water 
or sea. St. Jerome hath the very same conceit: “ Ponti- 
fex Dei creaturarum omnium typum portans in vestibus 
suis:” (Epist.ad Fabiol.) which he borrowed probably from 
Josephus, (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 7.) or from Philo, who says, 
"OXdn piv oh yéyovev arredviopa, kal plunua tov Kdopov, Ta bt 
péon, tov «al Exaorov pepwv. (De Mose, lib. iii. and in 
many other places he has the same thought, de Profug. 
de Somniis.) Clemens Alexandrinus expresses the sense 
of our author still nearer. Tov & "Apxtepéwe 6 rodipnc Kéo- 
pov éatly aicSnrov cbuBodrov. (Strom. 5. see also Ambr. de 
fug. sec. cap. 3.) It would be tedious to mention the many 
rabbinical conceits, supposed to be mystically implied in 
this imagery of the high-priest’s robe. This is a very re- 
markable instance of the allegorical interpretation, which 
chiefly was in vogue from the time of the Septuagint version, 
to that of Aquila, for near four centuries. (Sec Mangey’s 
Pref. vol.i.) Philo abounds in expositions of this sort: 
nor is it any wonder, that our author, who was most pro- 
bably an Alexandrian Jew, should affect the-same: in- 
stances of it are frequent in the writings of Barnabas, 
Hermas, and others of the apostolical writers. And we 
have a very remarkable one in St. Paul’s Epistles: Té yap 
"A-yap Suwa dooce, x. tr. A. (Gal. iv. 24, 25.) But there is an- 
other interpretation of this passage of our author, which is 
not so. far fetched, or mystical, as the former; viz. that 
upon the long garment, or high-priest’s robe, were all sorts 
of ornaments, for so xdéopoc very frequently signifies, as 
well as the world. And some have thought this sense of 
the word to be more agrecable to the place, and to agree 
better with the context, where some of the ornaments are 
mentioned, particularly the resplendent breast-plate. In 
this sense Junius understands the words, rendering, In 
talari vestimento totus erat ornatus ; and thus the Geneva 
Bible, In the long garment was all the ornament ; and Co- 
verdale’s version is rather more expressive, In his long 
garment was all the beauty. 

And in the four rows of the stones was the glory of the 
fathers graven.| This is a description of the pectoral, 
adorned with jewels, which the high-priest wore, which 
were So artificially set in it, as if they were but one single 
stone, though really divided into four rows by little par- 
titions of gold, and all together made a square of precious 
stone; the Greek accordingly expresses this by rerpacri- 
xov AiSov in the singular number. Hereon were engraven, 
in Hebrew characters, the glorious names of the patri- 
archs, Jacob’s twelve sons, and the insignia of the several 
tribes, according to their generations or births, called here 
the fathers, or the heads of the tribes; the names of the six 
elder were towards the right shoulder, and the other six 
towards the left. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 7.) In the 
high-priest’s breast-plate were likewise the wrim and thum- 
mim, which gave answer in difficult cases ; but the learned 
are not agreed upon the manner of consulting, or receiv- 
ing the answer from thence. These two ornaments, says 
St. Jerome, which signify light and perfection, intimate, 
that in God’s ministers, purity of doctrine, and holiness of 
life, should always be inseparable: that truth should be 
engraved in their very heart, and that the light within 
should shine forth in all that appears outwardly—not only 
their words, but their actions, their motions, their dress, 
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should bespeak them moro immediately the servants of 
God, and have some tendency to teach and instruct others. 
** Veritatem mente concipiat, et toto cam habitu resonct et 
ornatu, ut quicquid agit, quicquid loquitur, sit doctrina 
populorum.” (Hieron. epist. 127. de vest. Sacerdot.) 

And thy Majesty upon the diadem of his head.) Upon 
Aaron’s triple crown or diadem, was an inscription of the 
sacred name of God: Holiness unto the Lord, being cn- 
graved in a golden plate upon the forehead. We may also, 
with Josephus, understand this allegorically, that the triple 
crown and plate of gold represented the glory and majesty 
of the Almighty. (In loe. cit. Ecclus. xlv. 12.) 

Ver. 25. Unto these the destroyer gave place, and was 
afraid of them.] If such regard was paid, even by the 


destroying angel, to Aaron, the high-priest, apparelled in | 


his sacred habit, appearing in his robe of glory, as to stop 
his hand and alter his purpose, we need wonder the less at 
what Josephus records concerning Alexander the Great ; 
‘« Upon intelligence that he was drawing near towards Je- 
rusalem, Jaddus the high-priest advanced to meet him; to- 
gether with the rest of the priests in the habits of their 
order, with the citizens, in a venerable pomp and solem- 
nity. When Alexander saw from a distance the order of 


the procession, the people all in white, with the priests at 


the head of them in their silken robes, and the high-priest 
himself in his purple stole, embroidered with gold, his 
mitre upon his head, and a golden plate upon his fore- 
head, with the name of God engraven upon it, the majesty 
of this spectacle struck him with so reverend an awe, that 
he advanced to and embraced Jaddus, adored the sacred 
inscription, and, instead of destroying the city, he went 
up to the temple, and sacrificed there in form.” (Antiq. 
lib. xi. cap. 8:) 

For it was enough that they only tasted of the wrath.] 
We may hence sec the truth of that observation, The effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
(James v.16.) For upon the intercession of Aaron; God 
thought fit to spare the rest of the people, and to give a 
specimen only of his displeasure for the instruction of 
such as yet remained alive. His design was by a taste 


only of his severity, to make his chosen sensible of the © 


ereat danger of failing in their duty and obedience to him, 
and how dreadful and insupportable the fury of his wrath 
must be. But he dealt not so favourably with the Lgyp- 
tians, upon whom his vengeance was poured out in full 
measure, when he smote all the first-born in Egypt, the 
most principal and mightiest in the dwellings of Ham. 
(Psal. Ixxviii. 52.) 


CHAP. XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

God’s vengeance against sinners farther shewn in the final 
overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, whilst the 
Israclites, his chosen, passed over it as on dry land; 
upon which occasion Moses composed an émvwvixtov, or 
hymn of thanksgiving. A recapitulation of some of the 
former plagues, and of particular mercies vouchsafed to 
the Israclites in the wilderness. ‘The author concludes 
the book with a fine observation,—that universal nature is 
obsequious to God’s will ; that all the clements fulfil his 
pleasure, and change their known qualities and powers, 
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either to take vengeance upon his enemies, or to suc- 
_ cour and protect his chosen. 


Ver. 1. As for the ungodly, wrath came upon them with- 
out mercy unto the end: for he knew before what they 
would do.| This, says Calmet, should be joined to the 
former chapter, in which the author mentions, that the 
wrath of God being hot against the murmuring Israel- 
ités, Aaron stopped its progress; but, says he, when 
God determines to take vengeance of the Egyptians, no- 
thing is able to stop or withstand it it admits of no inter- 
cession, nor knows any mitigation or end. After having 
smote them with successive plagues, and slain all their 
first-born in the same instant, his severity and indignation 
pursue them péxor réAove, to the very last, to an utier end 
of them, which was accomplished by their final overthrow 
in the Red Sea. God knew the obstinacy and stubborn- 
ness of Pharaoh; he had pronounced of him Jong before, 
that he would not hearken unto Moses, nor regard ‘any or 
all the wonders and signs done by him. (Exod. vii. 4.) He 
knew the evil heart of the Egyptians, and their inveterate 
malice against Isracl, and he prepared a punishment suit- 
able to their insidious design and wicked intention. 

Ver. 2. How that having given them leave to depart, and 
sent them hastily away.| Kat pera crovdiic rporiupavrec ab- 
tot¢* which signifies something more than hastily: it 
means, that they not only urged them to be gone, but as- 
sisted them in their departure, and furnished them with all. 
necessaries that they wanted for their journey ; which is 
confirmed by woorémpavrec, which is joined to it: for so 
this very phrase is used by St. Paul, Znvav nat "AroAAd 
oroveaiwe mpdrenpor, i.e. Help Zenas and Apollos forward 
on thetr journey with care and diligence: and this is ex- 
plained by the words which immediately follow, iva pnéév 
avrote Asin, that they may want nothing. (Tit. iii. 13. sce 
also Acts xv. 3.) This hasty departure of the Israelites 
was foretold, Exod. xi. 1. where the Hehrew reads, When 
he shall send you away, he shail thrusting thrust you ont 
JSrom hence altogether. The translation of the LX X. too 
is very strong and remarkable in-this place, Park tuac 
x(3oA9, Where the very manner of the expression implies 
eagerness and impatience to perform it; but the Chaldee 
paraphrase upon the place is most full to the present pur- 
‘pose, Expellendo expellet vos, et cum dimiserit, exitium 
ertt ipst; and in the: account which follows after, (Exod. 
xi. 33.) relating to their depariurc, it is said, that the 
Egyptians were urgent upon the people that they might 
send them out of the land in haste ; where the LX.X. ren- 
der, with a peculiar emphasis, xareBcaZovro orovedy éxfadeiv 
avtrove: and the learned rabbins observe, that the He- 
brew word which expresses haste, and ‘is used in this 
place upon the occasion, hath in it an extraordinary mark 
(noted also in the Jicbrew margin) which increaseth the 
signification, and implies a more than ordinary.care and 
haste in urging their departure: and no wonder that they 
were so importunatc to have them instantly gone; for they 
said, as the same paraphrase continues the account, ‘Si 
moram traxcrint ipsi hic hora unam, ecee omnes /L¢yptil 
mortui,” If the Israelites continue here one hour longer, we 
are alldead-men; and therefore what Josephus adds is 
not improbable, that the Ezyptians made the [lebrews very 
considerable presents to induce them to go the sooner away. 


¢ 
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Ver. 3. For whilst they were yet mourning and making | as fugitives, whom they had entreated to be gone.] i. e. 


lamentation at the graves of the dead.] This is not. fully 
expressed, and probably wrong translated: in the original 
if is, tre yap év yepoiv Exovrec za wivOn, Kat mTpocodupdpevor 
Tagore vexpwv, Which means a great deal more, as I appre- 
hend, than bare crying and bewailing ; év xapdiatc, or év 
docoly Exe 7d wévSoc, nay, indeed, express inward sorrow; 
but it seems little less than a solecism to describe such a 
passion of the mind by év yeostv Eyeav ta wévSy. Tam in- 
clined rather, to understand and apply this phrase to the 
then employment of the Egyptians after the great loss of 
their first-born, that they determined to set forward, and 
pursue the Israelites, even then, when all hands were em- 
ployed in making the usual necessary funeral preparations 
for their dead: for thus I understand 2v yepoly Exovre¢ ra 
xév0n, which the Egyptians observed very strictly, and, 
according to Herodotus and Diodorts Sieulus, were not 
wanting in, either to the better, middle, or even the meaner 
sort. They mention likewise the manner of these: pre- 
parations, how and at what rates they were performed, 
and that the whole took up a very considerable time; 
which is confirmed from Gen. 1.3. where the tyépa rov 
révOove, or the days of mourning, as our ‘translators. there 
render, are said to be seventy days; which were not so 
many days of mere sorrow, but were the allotted days for 
the funeral preparations, and the performance of those 
previous rites and religious ceremonies to.the body of 
Jacob deceased, which were usual and customary among 
the Egyptians; and Joseph, as living among them, or for 
other reasons, thought fit to follow on this occasion. (Sce. 
Bishop Patrick in loc.) Our version therefore seems 
again mistaken, when it represents the. Egyptians, in so 
short a time, making lamentations at the graves of. the 
dead, just before their pursuit of the Israelites, which 
some make to be three days only, others six, after their 
general calamity. (Sec Usher’s Annals ad An. Mund. 
2513.) Herodotus expressly mentions, that till the se- 
venty days for the funeral preparations .were ‘expired, 
émeav mapéASwor al ESdopyjxovra juéoat, x.7.A. the Egyptians 
did not put the body into the coffin, (lib. ii. cap. 86.) which. 
seems confirmed from the order observed in Jacob’s bury- 
ing, which was after the Egyptian manner; for when the 
set days for the funeral preparations were fulfilled, the 
sacred text says, they then sct forward, in order to bury 
him: the erying, therefore, or lamentation here mentioned, : 
could not be at the graves of the first-born; for it must be 
much too early in point of'time, according to the hest 
accounts which are given of the Egyptian customs, on 
such occasions: they secm rather to he crying over the 
exequiarum justa, the preparations they were then making 


_ for their future interment, while they were getting things 


ready, their ointments, spices, gums, linen, and other ne- 
cessaries for embalming, called za¢j, Gen. 1. 2. and thus 
tapoc itself seems sometimes used. ‘The whole passage 
may more properly be translated thus: While they were 
busy, and all hands were employed in making the necessary 
funeral preparations, and were lamenting at or over. the 
provisions making for their embalment and -interment ; in» 
the midst of this work, which prescription, piety, and a 
love for their deceased children, had engaged them in, they 
set forward out of revenge to pursue the Israclites. ; 

- They added another foolish device; and pursued them. 
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They on a sudden changed their minds, and foolishly. fol- 
lowed a different resolution, and pursued after the Israel- 
ites, as so many fugitives, not only because they returned 
not at the time expected, and the labour of so many hands 
was in danger to be lost; but they represented them: as 
robbers, persons who, under the notion of borrowing, had 
run away with their goods, and spoiled-them of their 
riches and substance: and thus fugitivus is used frequently 
by the old comedians; and so in St. Paul’s Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, where mention is made of Onesimus running away, 
which St. Paul artfully softens, calling it a departing only, 
it follows after, If he have wronged thee, &c. (ver.18.) It 
was certainly the effect of a Divine infatuation, thatthe 
Egyptians should pursue after the Israelites so far, and in 
such a desperate manner, when they saw, or might -have 
perceived the Red Sea open her bosom to give passage to 
God’s chosen. <A very learned writer thinks the Egyptians 
might reason thus: “.Who .knows whether all Moses’s 
power be not confined only to the meridian of Egypt; or 
whether his commission may extend over Palestine and 
Madian? . Probably, though his command was great over 
the wind and water, over the air and clouds, over the dust 
of the earth, and over all senseless and irrational crea- 
tures; yet he may have no such great command over. ar- 
mies or hosts ofmen. Upon these, and the like presump- 
tions,. they became desperately resolute to be avenged 
upon the Israelites for all the miseries and losses which 
Moses had brought upon them, especially as they knew 
the Israclites had no skill.in arms, and had no offensive 
weapons with them.” (Jackson’s Works, tom. iii. cap. 40.) 
But God. gave that great leviathan Pharaoh, for so. the 
Psalmist expressly calls him, and his mighty army, as a 
prey to the promiscuous sorts of ravenous creatures which 
inhabit the wilderness, Aaoze rotg Aifiowz, as the LX X..ex-. 
press it, Psal. Ixxiy. 14. 

Ver. 4. For the destiny whereof they were worthy drew 


them unto this end.] Et\xe abrote 7 a&la emt rovto rb trépac 


avayky’ t. @. a wretched stupidity and fatality possessed 
them, which hurried them on to this, ad hane vem trahebat, 
says the Arabic, or to this desperate resolution, the end 
and conclusion of all, and which completed all their mis- 
fortunes, and made them insensible of what they had al- 
ready suffered, that they might fill up the measure of the 
punishment designed them, which was to be in a very un- 


.common and exemplary manner: “ For had Pharaoh and 


his people died of the pestilence, or other disease, when 
their cattle perished by the murrain, the terror of God’s 
powerful wrath had not been so visible to all the world, as 
it was in the overthrowing the whole strength of Egypt at 
once, which had taken arms, and set themselves in battle 
against him: now the stronger the infatuation, and: the 
more ignominious and gencral this destruction of Pharaoh 


-and his mighty host was, the more was his glorious power 
manifested, and the brighter did the riches of his goodness 


shine towards his favourite Israelites, whom no secondary 
means could have affected so much, as the perpetual:me- 
mory of this great victory.” (Jackson in loc. cit.)- There 
is an expression like this of our author’s in Josephus, who, 
describing the calamities of his countrymen, undcr-Vcs- 
pasian, says, weripwvro v6 tov ypewe 6 tH Te THAR Kal 
avroicg ijtn wapiy’ that they were blinded by that destiny 
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or fate which hung over them and the city: and the same 
infatuation was upon this people in order to their capti- 
vity in Babylon, and the destruction of their city and tem- 
ple by the Chaldeans: and many other examples there 
are in every age of the world of such judicial infatuations, 
as betrayed particular persons, or whole nations, into that 
ruin and destruction which God justly decreed for them. 
So true is that observation, “Quos Jupiter vult perdere, 
dementat prius,” that God first infatuates those whom he 
intends to destroy. 

Ver. 5. That thy people might pass a wonderful way.] 
It was likewise through the permission of God that the 
Israelites were pursued by the Egyptians, that he might 
shew his power and mercy to them in their great deliver- 
ance ; for the Israelites were shut up into so narrow a com- 
pass by their pursuers, between impassable mountains 
and the Red Sea, that it was impossible for them to have 
escaped: there was no thought of flying; and as they had 
no arms, they could not fight: and if they continued where 
they were, they must inevitably have been starved. In 
this strait and danger, Moses, by God’s command, strikes 
the sea with his rod, and opens a way through the water 
for the Israelites’ passage and eseape, called here ddocropta 
mapasotoc, a surprising or incredible march. (See Joseph. 
Ant. lib. ii. cap. 15.) 

But they might find a strange death.) The Egyp- 
tians, when they saw. the [sraelites marching forward in 
the sea, without any inconvenience or impediment, made 
no doubt but the same. way was equally safe for them: 


they did not apprehend that Divine justice had opened . 


this way at the same time for the preservation of his 
chosen, and the destruction of their oppressors.. Upon 
viewing, therefore, the safe passage of the Israelites, and 
their suceessful progress, they advanced into the sea with 
the more eagerness, which returned upon them with great 
violence, and destroyed the whole army, that not a mes- 
senger was left to carry the tidings. Josephus computes 
the number of the Egyptians that perished in the Red Sea,., 


to be fifty thousand horsemen, and two hundred thousand, 


foot, and six hundred chariots. (Ant. lib. ii. cap.15.) That 
snch an infinite number of persons should perish at the 
same time, by the return of the mighty waters, may well 
be called Eévocg Savaroc, a new and an unusual kind of 
death, never before heard of, but at the universal deluge; 
and the judgment of God was more visible in it, upon 
account of the far greater number that were destroyed, 
than when the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up 
Korah and his rebellious company, which the LX_X. call 
dacpa, an unusual sight, and a very surprising accident. 


God vouchsafed the like favour to the Israelites in the. 


days of Joshua, when the waters of Jordan being cut off, 
and standing upon a heap, the children of Israel passed 
over it on dry ground. (Josh. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 6. For the whale creature in his proper kind was 
fashioned again anew.} “Odn yap 7 xriatc év idly ylvee wadw 
dvwev durutovro’ i.e. by a supernatural power from on 
high. Sce the like use of dvw@ev, Luke i. 3. John iii. 31. 
James i. 17. 111. 17. in all which places it is used in the 
sense of ovpavdfev. Junius renders, Tota creatura in suo 
genere de integro superne reformabatur; and. the Syriac 
and Arabic interpreters both express avwiev by superne: 
ours, and the old English versions, follow the Vulgate. 
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The expression of fashioning the creature again anew, very 
much resembles the mode of the Hebrew language; for 
where mention is made in Scripture of the Lord’s making 
a new thing, that is, altering the course of nature by some 
miracle, in the Hebrew it is expressed by, the Lord cre- 
ating a creature. (See particularly Numb. xvi. 30.) The 
sense of the passage here is, that the elements were so 
altered in their operations, and diversified in their effects, 
through the power of God, that there seemed to be, as it 
were, a new creation, for there was nothing but miracle, 
either when God would punish his enemies, or protect his 
chosen: or there may be another sense of this place (says 
Calmet), “‘ that the creatures seemed to return to their first 
and primogenial state, in which they were at the beginning 
of the creation; matter again appeared indifferent to all 
sorts of forms, so obedient was it to follow and execute all 
the orders of its Maker; the elements, in particular, were 
not any more what they were before, or in times past, but 
they seemed, as atthe beginning, to have assumed a Howe 
form, so singular and extraordinary was their power.’ 
(Com. in loc.) Which I apprehend to be the sense of the 
Vulgate, though obscurely expressed. 

Ver. 7. (As namely) a cloud shadowing the pth To 
Thy wapePoAnv oxcaGovcy vepéArn, according to the Alexand. 
MS. t. e. the Israclites were kept unhurt by the cloud sha- 
dowing the camp; which seems far preferable to the Va- 
tican reading. ‘There were three several uses of the cloud 
that attended the Israelites:—1l. To guide them in their 
journeys; and this it did as a pillar going before them.’ 
2. To preserve them from the heat of the sun in the wil- 
derness ;.and then it was spread out like a covering, (Psal. 
cv. &8.) and was a cloud shadowing the camp in this: 
sense. 3. It served to defend them from their enemies,’ 
that they might not be able to assault them; and so it 
stood between the host of Israel and that of the Egyp- 
tians, and was a cloud of darkness to the latter,. hindering 
them from any approach to the Israelites in their pur- 
suit after them. (Exod. xiv. 20.) This last sense seems 
most proper to this place. I have before observed (sec: 
note on x. 17.) that this miracle has been greatly misre- 
presented by some modern free-thinkers, as if there was 
not any real cloud, but only an occasional fire made by 
the Israclites, for a blind to their enemies, and to lead them 
into a mistake: but not only this writer, and tbe son of Si- 
rach, Eeclus. xxiv. 3, 4. but the inspired penmen, make this 
cloud to be supernatural, the work of the Divinity itself. 
(Numb. xiv. 14. Psal. Ixxviii. 14. xeix. 7. cv. 39.) Philo in: 
particular, who speaks the sense of ‘the Jewish synagogue: 
and Alexandrian schools, speaks thus of the cloudy pillar 
and the Israelites’ deliverance: “ God does not succour or 
save in any such sort as man; it is peculiar to him to inter- 
pose his omnipotence where all human means fail.” And 
accordingly he makes this whole matter miraculous, con- 


.ducted by an invisible angel, and the cloud so thick and 


extensive, as even to cover the face of heaven. (De Vita 
Mosis.) From this extraordinary and supernatural cloud 
we may derive, probably, that part of poetical machinery 
of the heathen deities appearing in or with a cloud, so 
frequent to be met with in profane writings. 

And where water stood before, dry land appeared ; and. 
out of the Red Sea, a way without impediment ; and out of 
the violent stream, a green. field.) It would be moro pro- 
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perly rendered, In the Red Sea, or through tt, was there a. 
way made, without any danger or tmpediment. And thus 
the Psalmist, He led them through the deep, as through 
the wilderness ; wetjynoev avtobe Ev aBvaow, we Ev éotjuw, ac- 
cording to the LX X. (Psal. cvi.9.) and the Syriac ren- 
ders, in like manner, Aperta est in Mari Rubro via expe- 
dita, and so do the old English versions. But, according 
to this writer, God not only made a passage for his people 
in or through the Red Sea, by gathering the waters thereof 
together into “heaps, whereby the dry land appeared as in 
the beginning, when the earth came from the bosom of the 
waters, (Gen.i.9.)but he adorned their: way by a beautiful 
appearance of herbs and flowers.. Some have represented 
this as a real description of the bottom of the Red Sea; 
but it seems rather to be a conceit founded upon some 
rabbinical tradition, or an hyperbole and exaggeration; to 
express the happy success of the Israelites, and the ea- 
siness of their passage; for there is no foundation any 
. where in Scripture, for such a notion, nor in any history of 
good authority. Pliny indeed mentions, that the Red Sea 
was in many places interspersed with trees, and some of 
them bearing fruit, and had the appearance of a floating 
wood, ‘“ Rubrum mare, et totus Orientis oceanus refertus 
est sylvis.” (Lib. xiii. cap. 25.) But this, if true, would 
rather hinder and obstruct the Israclites’ passage, than any 
ways contribute to forward it. It is remarkable, that Jo- 
sephus, when he describes this very surprising and extra- 
ordinary march of his countrymen through the Red Sea, 
extenuates the miracle undesignedly by the very compa- 
rison which he brings to illustrate it, and lessens the won- 
der of the fact, while he would accommodate it to the hea- 
then’s faith; he was afraid lest the gentiles should seruple 
to helieve, that the unruly waves of the sea gave back at 
the shaking of a rod, or the voice of a man; and therefore, 
to make this the more easily believed, he intimates very 
injudiciously, that this passage of ‘the Israelites was like 
that of Alexander the Great and his companions, through 
the Pamphylian sea: ‘‘ Whether (says he) the thing was 
done by God's extraordinary will and appointment, or by 
the course of nature, no man ought so to wonder, as if 
it were a thing. unheard of, that the sea should make way 
for the men of those old and innocent times, when but the 
other day, as it were, the Pamphylian ocean gave way to 
Alexander and his followers, rather than any thing should 
hinder the design which God had purposed to put a period 
to the kingdom of Persia.” (Antigq. lib. ii. cap. 16.) But 
that this passage of Alexander and his companions ought 
not to be compared, much less equalled, with this of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, appears from Strabo, who 
acquaints us, that where Alexander and his men passed 
over, there was a narrow passage upon the shore, which, 
at a low ebb is so dry, or the waters however so low, that 
they may be passed over on foot. (Lib. xiv. and Plut. in 
Vit. Alexand.) Butthere is no ground to suppose any re- 
flux of the waters, or narrow passage of the Red Sea to 
help the Israelites over. 

Ver.9. For they went at large like horses.| ‘Q¢ yap trmot 
éveunOnoav’ which is the reading of the Vatican copy, and 
_ ofthe Alexand. MS. The generality of commentators un- 
derstand this of the Israelites exulting for the great plenty 
of manna which God vouchsafed them in the wilderness, 
and that by it they grew wanton, like horses high fed. 
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Others confine the sense to the joy expressed by them for 
their unexpected deliverance, sporting themselves, yAon- 
gdpy tedty, (ver. 7.) like horses at full liberty. Badwell 
prefers éxpeuéricav, hinniebant, which, he says, is the read- 
ing of the most correct copies, and with him agree Va- 


_tablus and: the Geneva version; 1. e. That the Israelites 


neighed, rejoiced, and wantoned, like horses coming to a 
green fresh pasture, after having been long kept up and 
confined in the stable. This simile is beautifully expressed 
by Homer in the following lines :— 


3 ? iV f 
‘Qe & Gre rte orarog immog, akostnodg Emt parvy, 
Acopov amoppngéac, Oeiet redioro Kpoaivwv, 

? , 2°? De o 
EiwOwe AovecBar evppsiog rorapoto, 

Kvdtowv' vipou & kaon Eyer, augt d& yatrat 
"Quote aissovrat’ o 6 ayAainge reroOwe, 
ty? A bow ? gf of 4 \  @ 
Piuga & youva pipe pera t Oca Kat vouov immwv. 


(Il. vi. 506.) 
Which beautiful comparison Virgil has happily imitated :— 


** Qualis ubi abruptis fugit preesepia vinelis 
Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto, 
Aut ille in pastus armentaque tendit equarum, 
' Autassuetus aqua perfundi flumine noto 
Emicat, arrectisque fremit cervicibus alté 
’ Luxurians : luduntque jube per colla, per armos.” 
(AEn. lib. xi.) 


There is the same simile, and upon the very same occa- 
sion, Isa. Ixiii. 12, 18. where God is described as conduet- 
ing the Israelites by the right hand of Moses: With his gio- 
rious arm dividing the water before them, to make himself 
an everlasting name, leading them through the deep as a 
horse in the wilderness, that they should not stumble. (See 
Habak. iii. 15.) 

And skipped like lambs.) The Israelites are frequently 
represented in Scripture as a flock, under the conduct of 
their shepherd Moses: they are so described, Isa. Ixiii. 9. 
11. Psal. Ixxvii.20. Ixxviii. 52. Xkerav, by whieh the joy 
of the Israelites is expressed, properly belongs to beasts, 
and is here, by an elegant metaphor, applied to persons. 
(See Mal. iy. 2,-in the LX X. Luke vi. 23.) And in the 
same manner it is used by Euripides. It was thus David 
expressed his joy before the ark, by bounding and spring- 
ing from the ground by the most sprightly and playful mo- 
tion, (2 Sam. vi. 16.) remarkable in and peculiar to the 
lamb and the deer: in like manner we: find the passions of 
men frequently applied to beasts, and even ‘inanimate 
things, both in sacred and profane writings.. 

Praising thee, O Lord, who hadst delivered them.] This 


blessing of their deliverance from the dangers of the Red 


Sea, and the visible overthrow of all their pursuers in it, 
was so unexpected and acceptable, that the Israelites 
spent that whole night in hymns and thanksgivings to God. 
Moses, in particular, composed a song, Exod. xy. which 
many learned men suppose to be in hexameter verse, (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. ult. Euseb. Preepar. Evangel. lib. 


xi. cap. 3.) to the honour of God upon this joyful occasion, 


and in memory of their great escape from the violence of 
the waves, through his almighty power, which the waters 


’ saw, were afraid of, and retired. (Psal. Ixxvii. 16.) “Re- 
-fluum trepidavit equor,” as Cowley well expresses it. This 
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mercy of God to the Jewish nation, and his command 
over the insensible and unruly clement, aro finely displayed 
in Psa]. cxiv. When Israel came out of Egypt, and the house 
of Jacob from among the strange people, Judah was his 
(God's) sanctuary, and Israel his dominion. The sea saw 
that, i.e. perceived his presence, and fled.—At the fifth 
verse, the question is asked by one part of the choir, What 
aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? Tt aot tor, Oa- 
Aasoa, rt Epvyec; and the answer is very beautifully re- 
turned by the other, according to the L.XX. version (for 
this is one of those psalms that were sung alternately), 
amd mooowmov Kuptov tcadebOn 7 yn, awd mpocwrov Tov Oeov 
"Iax&3, (ver. 7.) Lactantius represents the Israelites as 
conducted through the Red Sea by an angel, or rather the 
angel, so often spoken of in the Old Testament, “ in qua 
eductione ostendit virtutem majestatis suze Deus. ‘Tra- 
jecit enim populum medio Mari Rubro, precedente An- 
gelo, et scindente aquam, ut populus per siccum gradi 
possit.” (Lact. de vera Sapient. lib.iv.) The same Di- 
vine person, whom Clemens Alexandrinus calls Mvorexd¢ 
"AyyeAoc, and supposes to be the conductor of Israel out 
of Egypt. Virgil has a thought which very much resem- 
bles the Scripture account of this miracle, where he makes 
the goddess Cyrene in the beautiful episode of Aristzus, 
to divide the waters for his passage, and even to compel 
them to stand on a heap, as the Psalmist expresses it :— 


‘‘ Simul alta jubet discedere laté 
Flomina, qua juvenis gressus inferret;- at illum- - 
Curvatain montis faciem cireumstetit unda, 
Accepitque sipu yasto.” (Georg, iv, 339.) 


Ver. 10. For they were yet mindful of the things that were 
done while they sojourned (in the strange land).]). ‘Eyéuvnvro 
yao rt Tv iv TH Taporxia a’rwv. The words in the paren- 
theses are added by our translators for explanation’s sake, 
and are properly cnough inserted, to confine the sense to 
what happened in their sojourning in Egypt. The place 
itself may be differently interpreted, according as we un- 
derstand it of the Israclites, as on the banks of the Red 
Sea, immediately after their passage, or of them after their 
continuance in the wilderness for some considerable time. 
If taken in the former sense, is it any wonder that the Is- 
raclites should be yet mindful of the plagues of Egypt, 
which wero so very lately inflicted, and some indeed but 
just passed, and all of them together, according to the 
learned Usher's account, (Ann. ad A. M. 2513.) lasted 
barely a month, and even according to the Jewish compu- 
tation, which is the longest, not a twelvenonth? Some 
critics therefore understand ir: here, which the oriental 
versions wholly omit, in the sense of moreover, or besides ; 
That in the midst of their triumph for their present deliver- 
ance, if was an increase of their joy, when they remem- 
bered besides in how many other instances God had inter- 
posed in their favour when they were in Egypt, and the 
signal difference he made in the execution of his plagues, 
between the Egyptians and his chosen.” Or it may be un- 
derstood of the Israclites after their continuance for some 
considerable time in the wilderness; ‘ That the sense of the 
many signal mercies which God had youchsafed to them in 


their Egyptian bondage, was not yet obliterated ; they com-. 


pared the plagues inflicted on their enemies with the many 
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blessings conferred upon themselves; how the river Nile, 
contrary to its nature, was troubled with foul blood; and 
instead of fishes, which it furnished before in great abun- 
dance, and was indeed the usual food of the inhabitants, 


(Numb. xi. 5.) cast forth disagreeable shoals of frogs: 


(Exod. viii.) that the soil of Egypt, rich and fruitful as it 
was, instead of cattle and creatures useful, bred venomous 
flies, and swarmed with noxious and destructive animals. 
—They remembered how, through the providence of God, 
and his distinguishing care over them, they were free at the 
same time from the general calamities ; and when the earth 
and water both conspired to plague the Egyptians, those 
very elements favoured the Israelites, the former in sup- 
plying them with food, and the latter by opening a passage 
for them.” . 

How the ground .brought forth flies instead of cattle.} 
The marginal reading is, ce. ‘* What is more despicable 
(says Philo) than.a louse? and yet of such force and mo- 
ment did these vermin prove, as even to extort from the .. 
Egyptians an open confession and acknowledgment that 
this was the finger of God, who can make the most incon- 
siderable creatures become terrible, when appointed to 
execute his vengeance.” (De Vita Mosis, lib. i.) Our 
version here is not very accurate, or rather this writer, for. 
the ground in reality does not bring forth flies, much less 
cattle; the meaning is, and the sense is more natural and 
just, that the ground was so disposed by God, as to be a. 
proper nidus for the generation of flies, but did not afford | 
its usual] nourishment for the support and increase of cattle. _. 
This explication is favoured by Psal. civ. 14. where the 
Psalmist, enumerating the gracious dispensations of God’s 
providence, says, He bringeth forth grass for the cattle; 
and immediately after he is said to bring, tayayeiv (the 
word here used), bread and wine out of the earth, for the 
comfort and refreshment of men; where the sense is nof, 
that God bringeth these good creatures themselves imme- 
diately out of the earth, but makes it fruitful, and disposes 
it ina manner proper for the producing them. 

Ver. 11. But afterward they saw a new generation of. 
fowls, when, being led with their appetite, they asked deli- 
cate meats.| The meaning here is, that as the ground’ was 
so disposed as to bring forth flies, and the river frogs, for 
the punishment of the Egyptians in an unprecedented man-. 
ner, so, to shew his favour to the Israelites, God furnished 
them in the wilderness with a new sort or generation of 
fowls for their entertainment. But we are not to imagine 
that the quails, which are the fowls here referred to, were 
at that time a species new created, or miraculous, as having 
never before existed: the expression is figurative, and in- 
timates, either that these birds were in the desert, where 
they did not use to appear, or that they were new with re- 
spect to the Israelites, or that the manner of their appear- 
ing in such large flocks was unusual. Moses, who men- 
tions this after a more simple manner, says only, that a 
wind from the Lord carried them into the wilderness, and 
made them fall round about the tents of the Israelites. 
Josephus supposes these birds to come from the Arabian 
Gulf, and then adds, very oddly, that they were so tired with 
crossing it, that they dropped down, being quite weary, 
into the camp of the Hebrews; (Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 1.) as 
if it was likely that they should be tired just at that parti-. 
cular spot, and could not fly farther, or stop shorter, or that 
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God himself, by whose orders they were sent, had not di- 
rected their course, and appointed where they should fall. 
This seems another instance, where Josephus, by attempt- 
ing a solution, extenuates the miracle. 

Ver. 12. For quails came up unto them from the sea for 
their contentment.] Eic wapayvOiay avin avroic amb JaXao- 
anc dptvyoufrpa. There is no necessity for supposing, as 
some have fancifally done, that one particular bird, the 
guide and conductor of a great number that followed, is 
here meant, for dpruyouqrpa, by synecdoche, is put fora 
roultitude of them. Instances of this are frequent in the 
sacred writings, particularly in the Scripture account of 
the plagues of Egypt: thus, where it is said in our version 
that the frogs came up and covered the land, the LXX. 
render, ave3i3acIn 6 Bdrpaxoc, kat kaduile THY ynv Aiyérrov, 
(Exod. viii. 6.) and so it is in the Hebrew. And in the de- 
scription of the plague of lice, (Exod. viii.17.) the Hebrew 
again expresses it by the singular number. The like may 
be observed of the locusts, which, though they are described 
as covering the face of the whole earth, and darkening the 
land through the infinity of their number, (Exod. x. 12. 14.) 
yet, in the original, are mentioned only as one, the locust. 
And the LX X. express it in like manner, avaf3iirw axpi¢ él 
Thy viv ie iS mporépa auriig ov yéyove roiatry axpie, Kal mera 
Travra ovK torat ovTwe. 

Ver. 13. And punishments came upon the sinners, not 
without former signs, by the force of thunders.| 'The render- 
ing of the Geneva Bible is more intelligible here, But pu- 
nishments came upon the sinners, not without sigus, that 
were given by great thunderings; which seems preferable 
too, as it preserves the opposition better, and the Syriac 
and Arabic render in like manner. I cannot agree with 
those interpreters, that would refer this passage to the de- 
solation occasioned by the strange lightning and hail, men- 
tioned xvi. 22. for then the pointing should’ be different; 
nor do we read of any signs preceding that plague. Iam 
more inclined to understand it of the great overthrow in 
the Red Sea, “‘ That, as God had given the Israclites many 
tokens and proofs of his-:favour, to encourage their trust 
and dependance upon him, ‘so with respect to the Egyp- 
tians, called here, emphatically, the sinners, their sad ca- 
tastrophe came not upon them without warning, and the 
notice of foreboding thunders.” ‘This is agreeable to what 
Josephus writes, “That this judgment was preceded with 


fierce winds and tempests, violent storms of hail and rain,. 


and terrible thunders and lightnings.” (Antiq, lib. ii. cap. 
16.) And‘this probably is meant by those words of Moses, 
that the Lord troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took 
off their chariot-wheels, that they drave them heavily. (Exod. 
xiv. 24.) And to this learned men apply those words of 
the Psalmist, The clouds poured out water, the air thun- 
dered, and thine arrows went abroad: the voice of thy thun- 
der was heard round about (where the LXX. read very 
remarkably, gwv7 ti¢ Bpovrig cov év ty Tooyy, Told curruum, 
according to the Vulgate), the lightnings shone upon the 
ground, the earth was moved, and shook withal. (Psal. 
Ixxvii. 17,18. See De Muis, Hammond, Patrick in loc.) 
For they suffered justly, according to their own wicked- 
ness, insomuch as they used a more hard and hateful beha- 
viour towards strangers.] The sense of this whole verse, 
according to Grotius, is, that the punishment of the Egyp- 
tians did not happen to them without proper warning of 
VOL. IV, 
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the consequence of their inhuman behaviour, which they 
might have learnt from the punishment of the people of 
Sodom in particular, whom the Lord destroyed with fire 
from heaven, for their great wickedness and inhospitality. 
And, indeed, their punishment is expressly mentioned by 
St. Peter, as a designed example of God’s vengeance upon 
the ungodly to all future ages. Calmet’s exposition is to the 
same purpose, “ ‘That the goodness of God had along time 
before given notice to the Egyptians of the misfortunes 
which threatened them, by the thunder and fire from heaven 
which fell upon the Sodomites for their inhumanity towards 
strangers, in which the Egyptians, imitating or. rather ex- 
ceeding them, might have read their own fate.” (Com. in loc.) 
Philo speaks of their behaviour towards the Jews in like 
manner, and takes notice .of the like aggravating circum- 
stances : Sévor jeay of} loveaior .. . xa redmov Tiva ixérat, K.T. A. 
Judai, extert et hospites erant (cum auctores generis fame 
coacti per .inopiam alimentorum Babylone, et ex superiori- 
bus satraptis profecti in AL.gyptum demigrassent ) et quodam 
modo supplices, tanquam in asylum sacrum, ad fidem regis, 
et incolarum misericordiam confugerant .... Eos igitur qui 
patriam reliquerant, in Aigyptum advenerant, ut in altera 
patria tuto habitaturi, Regionis Imperator servilem in mo- 
dum vexabat, et tanquam belli jure captos, aut tanquam 
vernas de justo domino .emptos opprimebat, et pro mancipiis 
habebat, qui non modo liberi eraut, verum etiam hospites, 
supplices, inquilini, mox etiam jussa supra vires imperabat, 
laborem labore alio subinde cumulans, deficientesque ferrum 
sequebatur. (De Vita Mosis. See also Orig. cont. Cels. 
lib. iii.cap. 114.) 

Ver. 14. But these brought friends into bondage that had 
well deserved of them.| Otro. d? eepyérac Efyouc EeovAWYTO’ 
i. e. These made slaves of strangers that had been benefac- 
tors to them; Coverdale’s and the Geneva Bibles render, 
with more propriety, brought the strangers into bondage 
that did them good. For the Egyptians, after having re- 
ceived great advantages from Joseph, especially in the 
time of famine, and from the Israelites in general by the 
improvement of their land; after having invited Jacob’s 
family to settle among them, and made great rejoicings at 
their coming,—at length, even though they were incorpo- 
rated, perfidiously treated them with unlieard-of severities. 

Ver. 15, 16. And not only so, but peradventure some 


respect shall be had, of those, because they used strangers 


not kindly; but these very grievously afflicted them, whom 


they had received with feastings, and were alread y made 


partakers. of the same laws with them.] The meaning is, 
that it was some mitigation of the fault of. the Sodomites, 
or that some regard, émioxomy (see iv. 15.) ought to be 


-had to them on this account, because the unkind treat- 


ment they were guilty of was done to persons unknown, to 
foreigners, and such as had no civil or political relation 
to them. But the Egyptians enslaved those whom they 
had invited, that were freely admitted among them, that 
lived under the same roofs, were governed by the same 
laws, and _partakers of the same common rights and privi- 
leges. This explication is according to the reading af the 
Vatican copy, which Grotius thinks corrupt here, and has 
attempted to restore the text thus, Kat at udvoy, dAX El re 
émtaxomn Eotn avroic, ere dmexDwe mpoaedéxovrTy rode adXorpi- 
ouc, olde pera éoptacpatwy .siodeEduevor, x, 7. A. 1. € If the 
Sodomites deserved ta be punished for using strangers so 
3D 
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inhospitably, the Egyptians did much more, who evil-en- 
treated such as were inmates, neighbours, friends. 
thus émoxom} is used by this writcr, xiv. 11. This con- 
jecture Calmet approves of, as making the sense clearer, 
and agreeing better with the context. It may be proper 
te observe, that the comparison, which runs here in favour 
of the Sodemites, must be confined to the single point of 
their denying assistance to such as were mere strangers, 
and quite unknown; for considering their general beha- 
viour to the angels after Lot had received them, which was 
the greatest breach of hospitality, and their unnatural de- 
signs upen them, which was an attempt of the greatest 
wickedness, no behaviour of the Egyptians could be so 
hateful, nor any action so criminal. Our translators pre- 
bably were sensible of this when they inserted peradventure 
in the text, which has nothing to answer it in the original. 
Ver. 17. Therefore even with blindness were these stricken, 
as those were at the doors of the righteous man, when, being 
compassed about with horrible great darkness, every one 
sought the passage of his own doors. ] The Vatican copy 
reads, “Exactoe trav avrov Supwv riv Slodov pra Every 
one sought the passage, not of his own, but of the righteous 
man’s doors. And this indeed seems to be the sense of 
the fact, as it is recorded, Gen. xix. 11. where it is said, 
that they wearied themselves to find out the door. (See Patr. 
in lec.) Our translators followed a copy which read, 
“Exacroc twv éavtov Svpwy thy dlodoy eirec; which is the 
reading of the Alexand. MS. and of the Syriae and Arabic 
versions, and is indeed less doubtful and ambiguous. Ac- 
cording to this reading, the sense is, whether we under- 
stand the place of the Sodomites or Egyptians, that they 
were so confounded with an excess of blindness, that they 
could not find out even their own doors. The Greek text, 
both here and in Gen. xix. expresses this blindness by 
dopacia, in the singular number, but the original in the 
latter has blindnesses in the plural, and the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum renders in like manner, by c@citatibus, which denotes 
very great and extreme blindness. Thus where the prophet 
mentions bitter weeping, (Jer. xxxi. 15.) as our translators 
render, in the original is, weeping of bitternesses , fletus ama- 
‘vitudinum, according to the Intcrlineary version, which the 


evangelist expounds, weeping and great mourning. (Matt. 


ii. 18.) According to some, the Hebrew etymology of 
Sodom implies darkness. (See Philo de confus. Linguar. 
Hesychius in voce Sdéoua.) 

Ver. 18. For the elements were changed in themselves, by 
a kind of harmony, like asin a psaltery notes change the 
name of the tune, and yet are always sounds, which may 
well be perceived by the sight of the things that have been 
done.] A’ iavrwv yap ta orotyeia pefappogdpueva, Homep év 
Warrnoly POdyyoe rov puluod 7d dvoua StaAdAGoooval wavrore 
pévovra év ix, Omep tatty eixdoal éx THe TOV yeyovdtwr dew 
axoBwe. This is the reading accerding to Grabe’s edition; 
but the Vatican has pévovta hy, omitting the preposition ; 
ueOappnoSéueva is not well rendered, changed by a kind of 
harmony, nor é¢ iavrwv, in themselves: nor do they thus 
give any idea that is clear or consistent, [ucbapuofdpeva 
denoting rather change of order and disposition (from 
ucDappdtw, transmuto ‘adaptando aliter ); and é éavroy, 
throughout, or among themselves, which is a better render- 
ing.’ Nor is our version more happy in applying wavrore 
uévovta év yw, to p0dyyor, which yery manifestly relates to 
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And | 
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| ? ? 

theelements, to the ororyeia peDapuoZdueva, and not to sounds. 
For the sense is (which will still be clearer by putting the 
simile in a parenthesis), that the change, or new disposition 
of the elements among themselves, which is deseribed in 
the three following verses, occasioned no disorder or con- 
fusion; but the clements, notwithstanding their changing 
place, preserved that harmony which is peculiar to them, 
mavrote pévovra tv ixw, always continuing in concert: as 
in a psaltery, or instrument of music, by the different move- 


ment of the strings the tune is diversified, and the name or | ° 


kind of the measure or mode, the 75 puOuov Svoya, is thereby 
altered: as among the Greeks there were different names 
for their different modes, -Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian ; and 
the same occurs among the Hebrews, who intimate every 
such évadAayn péAove, or change of modulation, by the term 
Selah, which the LXX, very preperly render d:dyodApa. 

(See Phavorinus, and Suidas in voce.) The elements are 
always a kind of emblem of the harmony of sounds, which 
they preserved under this new change, as in their natural 
state; for such a transitory alteration occasioned no more 
jarring in the system and order of the world, than different 
sounds arising from the several strings of an instrument, or 
from symphonies and voices of all pitches, disturb the 
melody of .music, which the variety rather perfects than 
confounds. Seneca has finely described this agreeable and 
regular confusion; ‘‘ Nonne vides quam multorum vocibus 
chorus constat? Unus tamen ex omnibus sonus redditur. 
Aliqua illic acuta est, aliqua gravis, aliqua media. Acce- 
dunt viris foeminz, interponuntur tibiz, singulorum ibi 
latent voces, omnium apparent:” (Epist. 48.) which Philo, 
borrowing the thought from the terms of music, as bean- 
tifully expresses concerning the harmony of the natural 
world, 7 S& pbatc .. . . THY Cuppwvlav Tov mavric 2 tvavTto- 
THTwy évaonocautyy. (De Mose, lib. i.) And in this sense 
we are to understand Homer, where he makes Jupiter, 
the lord of nature, pleased with the discord of the gods: 
(Iliad. xxi.) that is, according to Eustathius, with the war 
of earth, sea, and air, &e. because the harmony of all 
beings arises from that discord: thus carth is opposite to 
water, air to earth, and watcr to them all; and yet from 
this opposition arises that discordant concord by which all 
nature subsists. Thus heat and cold, moist and dry, are 
in a continual war; yet upon this depends the fertility of 
the earth, and the beauty of the creation.—But there may, 
perhaps, another sensc be given of this passage of our au- 
thor’s, if we consider puOubc as meaning a set of measures 
or musical sounds, ranged at certain proportioned inter- 
vals, answering to our scale in music; for the ancients 
seem to have had several pvQuci, or scales, to which the 
sounds or strings of different harps were proportioned and 
adjusted, and ¢0déyyor rov pvOuov together may imply the 
diffcrently-proportioned intervals of the measure, scale, or 
pv0uoc, which the strings producing the sounds are set to 
and adjusted by. And these different sets of sounds, pro- 
portioned to the different puOuct, changed the kind of the 
music, and produced different révo., or modes, which Ari- 
stoxenus and Euclid make to be thirteen, and Ptolemy 
only seven. (See Plato de Leg: lib. ii. Euel. Mept appov. 

H. Steph. Greek Lexicon.) So that it is not improbable 


but that the true reading of this simile may be, domep tv 


padrnoiy p0dyyor TOU subiled révov ciadAdcaovat, TavToTE, OT 
mavra Ot pévovra tv IX: Which still heightens the musical 
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allusion, and the sense of the whole verse, as follows; 
“ Tor the elements were transposed among themselves 
without losing their proper harmony; as ina psaltery, or 
ancient harp, the sounds of the harmonic scale, new pro- 
portioned among themselves, change the mode of the 
music, and yet all continues regular and in tune: 
one may guess to be the then state of the elements, é& rij¢ Twv 
yeyovdtwy Shewe axoBoucg’ 7. e. from an accurate view and 
examination of what then happened; for so I would choose 
rather to render with Junius, than to understand axp:i3we 
adverbially, and apply it to eixaoa:, as our translators do, 
with whieh it does not properly accord. I shall only ob- 
serve farther, that as the ancient philosophers frequently 
compare the symmetry of the world to a concert of fine 
music, (see Plut. in lib. De Mus. Macrob. in Som. Scip.) 
which, though of a compound nature, and admitting of a 
great variety of notes and changes, is nevertheless ravish- 
ing and beautiful ; so this writer manifestly adopts here the 
same thought, and applies it to what happened ‘in Egypt 
and in the desert, and from hence ilnstrates God’s deal- 
ings with the Israelites and the Egyptians, whose miracles, 
whether displayed in the way of judgment or mercy, though 
they overruled the powers of nature, yet no ways discon- 
certed the regular and beautiful order of it. 

Ver. 19. For earthly things were turned into watery, and 
the things that before swam in the water, now went upon the 
ground.| 2.e. Both the Israelites and their cattle passed 
through the Red Sea itself, as safe as on dry ground, and 
the frogs leaving the waters, not only overspread the land 
of Ezypt, but entered into the houses of the Egyptians, 
and even into their kings’. chambers. (Psal. cv. 30.) 

Ver. 20. The fire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own quenching nature. ] 
This refers to the plague of rain, hail, and fire mixed with 
it, mentioned before. _ It is observable that in this plague, 
God made use of three of the eleménts at one time, as his 
instruments of vengeance. For as the Egyptians had a 
conceit that there were many local deities, some presiding 
over the air, others over the waters, some celestial, and 
others rnling over the earth; hence Jehovah, the only true 
God, thought it necessary to assert his own unity, and 
Shew the immensity arid universality of his dominion and 
power, by commanding at the same time so many of the 
elements to fulfil his will in chastising this rebellious peo- 
ple. (See note on xvi. 16—18.) 

Ver. 21. On the other side the flames wasted not the flesh | 
of the corruptible living things, though they walked therein.) 
i.e. The flames were mitigated, that they might. not burn | 
up the beasts that were sent against the ungodly, as the 
author expresses himself in xvi. 18. According to the 
description here given of the corruptible living things, 
it seems most agreeable to understand the Jocusts in par- 
ticular (though even these cannot strictly he supposed then 
existing, nor does the Mosaic account countenance any 
such long continuance of them; sce note on the place re- 
ferred to), which are described as a nation by the prophet 
Joel, and their march like that of an army, for desolation. 
The Syriac version seems to confirm this sense, bestias vasta- 
trices flamma non exussit, which suits with the character given 
in history of these mischievous and destructive creatures. 


Neither melted they the icy kind of heavenly meat that. 


was of nature apt to melt.) i.e. The fire had no power 


? which 
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the poets, even in- parts of the inspired writings... 


‘ham: 
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over the same manna, which the sun could easily dissolve 
in the field. Manna is here called icy, not only from its 
resisting the fire, but from its being generated in or by 
the air, or from its resembling in smallness the hoar frost on 
the ground; the Geneva Bible renders, Neither melted they 
that which seemed to be ice, and was of a nature that would 
melt, and yet was an immortal meat. As ambrosia was 
supposed to be the food of the gods, so manna, as coming 
down from heaven, or, aqcording to Others, as being the 
bread of angels inhabiting there, is called duBpocta tp0¢7) 
by this writer, and by Philo 7 ovpaviog rp0gh. (See notes 
on chap: xvi.) From the use of this word, and some others 
drawn from the heathen writings, Calmet infers our au- 
thor’s acquaintance with them. The LXX. and the Vul- 
gate have taken the same liberty of borrowing words from 
Thus 
Job ix. 9. they insert the names of Pleiades Hyades, and 
Arcturus, And, in xlii. 14. they call the name of Job’s 
third daughter, képac "AuadOatac, the horn of Amalthea, 
alluding to the Grecian fable, which arose long after Job’s 
time. 

Ver. 22. For in ail’ things, O Lord, thou didst magnify 


_ thy people, and glorify them, neither didst thou lightly re- 


gard them: but didst assist them in every time and place.} 
What our author here adds of God’s having magnified and 
glorified the Israelites in all things, and axkiated them in 
every time and place, is another instance of Jewish opi- 
niatry and conceit. (See note on x. 15.) .It is according to 
the sentiment of that people, who imagined themselves to 
be the only beloved of God, that they had an unchangeable 
interest in him, and that no neglect or undatiful behaviour 
of theirs could alienate them from bis favour, or make him 
become their enemy, and reject them; that God would 
never punish his own people, in covenant with him, and 
who were called by his name, in any such severe manner, 
as to make them examples to all other nations, and nothing 
could ever persuade them that their city or temple should 
actually be destroyed: but notwithstanding their boasted 
interest, fancied alliance, and fond dependance upon their 
adoption and privileges, God at length thought fit to reject 
them, and has set.a- mark upon them, like the-curse_of 
Cain, as St. Austin expresses it, (Com. in Psal. Iviii ) to 
let others sce, what a difference in the same people the love 


or displeasure of God can make, and that his favour to 
any nation is not absolute, unconditional, and hereditary. 


The very. learned Dr. Jackson observes, (tom. iii. p. 210.) 
that our author in this work proceeds upon right principles 
in making the Egyptians, as well as_the Canaanites, to be 
an accursed seed from the beginning, as being the offspring 
of Cham; and the children of Israel to be a seed doubly 
blessed, as being the progeny of Shem and of faithful Abra- 
but that he is guilty of a twofold error in his infer- 
ence and consequences, first, in presuming that the curse 
derived from their father Cham should be perpetually upon 
the Egyptians ; secondly, that the blessing derived from 
Shem and Abraham unto their seed, should be absolutely 
everlasting, and. go along with them in every time and 
place. Tor, continues he, the calendar made -by this 
learned author, of the opposite fates or destinies of the 
Egyptians and the Jews, began in his own time to vary, and 
shortly after our Saviour’ resurrection to be out of date, 
and even quite inverted: for the let or destiny which this 
3 D2 
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good author assigned unto the ungodly Egyptians, That , 


wrath should come upon them without mercy unto the end, 
(xix. 1.) did at length fall upon his presumed holy ones, 
upon the Jews his countrymen, of whom St. Paul gives this 
melancholy account, and very indifferent character; That 
they both killed the Lord Jesns and their own prophets, and 
persecuted the apostles, being contrary to all men, and dis- 
pleasing to God ; forbidding to speak to the gentiles that 
they might be saved, filling up the measure of their sins, so 
that wrath is come upor them to the uttermost. (1 Thess. 1i. 
15, 16.) But this induration, which through their own fault 
hath happened to the seed of Shem and Abraham in a 
greater measure, and for a longer time, than that which be- 


fel the seed of Cham, or the Egyptians, will not, we have | 


reason to think, be a perpetual curse upon that people, nor 
their rejection be absolute and final; but continue only 
until the fulness of the gentiles shall come in, when the na- 
tural branches, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be 
grafed again into their own olive-tree. (Rom. xi. 23.) 
Grotius and Calmet imagine this book, as we now have it, 
imperfect and unfinished ; but others have commended it 
as concluding properly with a just reflection and in- 
structive moral, viz. That the righteous are more particu- 
larly the care of heaven; that God provides for their safety 
and happiness, and is ready to assist his chosen, and such 
as continue steadfast in his covenant, in every time and 
place. A consideration the most effectual and engaging to 
recommend the study and practice of true wisdom and 
piety, which was the great and laudable end proposed by 
‘the author of this book; and, when sincerely intended, and 


happily accomplished, is the glory of all other works and 
undertakings. 








ADDENDA. 


ee ee 


To the end of the note on chap. i. 4. add—It is observ. 
able, that the author here insists upon purity both in body 
and spirit; noris wisdom, as understood by this writer, to 
be attained without such a perfect integrity. The body it- 
self indeed, as such, cannot be the habitation of wisdom; 
but through the strict union which is between it and the 
soul, the actions and passions of one necessarily affect the 
other. Hence the pollutions of the soul communicate 
themselves to the body, as the defilements of the body 
vitiate and infect the soul; with great reason, therefore, it 
-ISs required as a necessary means towards obtaining wis- 
dom, that we should glorify God both in our bodies and in 
our spirits, which is the advice of the inspired writer, 
1 Cor. vi. 20. 

Chap. 1.15. Add to the end of the note—Calmet gives 
another sense of this place, That righteousness has always 
existed, and shall never cease to be; for there have been 
from the beginning, and will ever continue to be, some 
good persons, in every age, who are as shining lights 
amidst a perverse and crooked generation; so that, as Christ 
assures us, (Matt. xvi. 18.) the gates of hell shail not abso- 
lutely prevail against the church. As righteousness is a 
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blessing not originally foreign to our nature, one cannot 
say that it entered into the world at a partienlar time only, 
as death did, and therefore is yery properly described to 
be, “‘peregrinum et adventitium malum.” (Faust. Rheg. de 
Grat. Dei.) 

Chap. il. 2. After these words, ‘‘The Vulgate also, with 
Junius, renders itin like manner by sermo,” add—By which 
we are to understand reason, or the soul: that this is the 
true reading appears undeniably from a parallel passage in 


Lucretius, whose philosophy is the same with that of these 
false reasoners, 


‘** Consilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus, 
Idque situm media in regione pectoris heret.” (Lib. iil.) 


And from that of Empedocles, 
Aipva yao avOpwroig meptkapcroy EoTt vonpa. 


Chap. ii. 6. Let us enjoy the good things that are present. | 
"AroXabowpey tov SvTwy dyabdv. The writer of the ray 
"EO peyadwv, supposed to be Aristotle, makes a just 
and proper distinction between cada and ayafa’ The for- 
mer includes virtues, and the good and commendable ac- 
tions proceeding from thence; the latter, power, riches, 
glory, pleasures, and the like: KaAa piv, olov, tac aperac, Kat 
racam avruv mpabac’—dyaba 08, doxiv, tAOUTOY, SdEav, Tysny, 
Kal Ta ToLaUTa. 

Chap. ii. 19. Let us examine him with despitefulness and 
torture, that we may know his meekness, and prove his pa- 
tience.| The Vulgate renders, interrogemus eum ; i.e. Let us 
make proof of his patience, and treat him like a criminal 
that is put upon the rack. The verb éraZav, interrogare, 
in. this book and Ecclesiasticus, significs to chastise or 
punish. (See i. 9. vi. 3. xi. 10. Ecelus. xvi. 22. xxiii. 10.) 
Such a resolution in wicked men is not to be wondered at. 
We may observe, that the best men among the heathens 
were generally, through their enemies’ malice, the most un- 
fortunate and unhappy. Socrates, Aristides, Cato, Seneca, 
are all instances of this truth, suffering cither persecution, 
banishment, or death. Sce Plato, de Rep. lib. ii. where he 
enumerates the punishments to which a good man stands 
exposed, which Tully has copied, and expresses thus, 
‘Bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus denique ei au- 
ferantur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur.” 
(Lib. ii. de Repub.) 

Chap. ii. 22. As for the mysteries of God, they knew 
them not, neither hoped they for the wages of righteousness, 
nor discerned a reward for blameless souls.| Not unlike this 
is what St. Paul says of the wicked, That the god of this 
world blinds the minds of those which believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel should shine unto them; (2 Cor. 
iv. 4.) and it is very observable, that a course of sin and 
a state of darkness are reciprocal terms in Scripture. With 
great propriety, therefore, the wicked are here represented 
as blinded to such a degree, that they had no regard for _ 
any thing scrious, much less did they concern themselves 
about revelation, or the great and mysterious trnths cen- 
tained in it; they considered not God’s proceedings, nor 
were affected by any of his judgments or threatenings ; and 
as they believed not another life, they did not expect any 
ereat day of account, and could have no grounds or reason 
to hope for future rewards, which are the wages of righte- 
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ousness, and the blessed portion of blameless and unde- 
filed souls. 

Chap. ii. 24. Nevertheless through envy of the devil came 

death into the world.] At the end of the note on these words 
add—But St. Bernard is more explicit than St: Chrysos- 
tom, or the other fathers, upon the true cause of the devil’s 
envy: according to him, ‘‘ The malice and conspiracy of 
the devil against the happiness of man proceeded princi- 
pally from the honour which he foresaw was designed to 
be conferred wyon the human nature, by the hypostatical 
union of the Adyo¢ with it: he flattered himself, that so 
great a mark of distinction belonged to the angelic order 
preferably to man, and from hence arose his jealousy, 
which determined him upon mischief and revenge.” (Bern. 
Serm. in Cantic.) And to this sense some other pest have 
interpreted Isa. xiv. 14. 
_ At the conclusion of the second chapter add—And thus 
Fulgentius understands this passage, ‘‘ Mors est impietatis 
quam non fecit Deus, que per diabolum introivit in orbem 
terrarum ; huic uni morti, quam peccator sibi per contemp- 
tum Divine jussionis arcessivit, duplam Deus mortem re- 
tribuit, primam in separatione anime et corporis, secun- 
‘dam in externa cruciatione anime et corporis. ” (Ibid.) If 
such then as hold on the devil's side, t. e. imitate and copy 
after him, shall have a part in the sccond death, (Rev. xxi. 
8.) let the libertine and free-thinker, who are equally the 
subject of this chapter, consider and tremble, whose de- 
testable ambition and inglorious triumph is, to confound 
the simple, seduce the innocent, pervert the unwary, and, 
by propagating loose notions and irreligious principles, to 
make converts to vice and infidelity, and enlarge the king- 
dom of darkness. 

Chap. ill. 3.°At the end of the note add—The word aiv- 
toyypa, Which our translators render utter destruction, is a 
metaphor taken from potters’ ware, which, when broken by 
some casualty to pieces, cannot by any skill or ingenuity 
be reunited, as vessels of silver and of other metal may, by 
being melted again, bc in some measure restored. See 
Psal. ii. 9. Rey. ii. 27. where the word is thus applied. It 
is designed here to denote by a figure annihilation and ex- 
tinction, or an absolute and entire rvin of the human body 
beyond all possibility of recovery from its dust, which the 
comparison drawn from an earthen vessel will better suit: 
and this indeed was the sentiment of the Epicureans, and 
as such maintained by the libertines here introduced, that 
when the soul quitted the body it was dissipated into air, 
**in tenues evanuit auras;” and thus Calmet explains this 
term as meaning, “suivant le Grec, un brisement, une dis- 
Sipation enticrc, comme une chose qu’on brise, et qui s’en 
vaen poussiere.” (Com. in loc.) 

Chap. iii. 4. To the end of the note add—It was even the 
opinion of the wiser heathen, tbat a good and virtuous life 
was the surest way to immortality. Thus Antisthenes in 
Laertius, Tove BovAopuévove aBavarove civat Setv Gov evoesic 
kat O«atwe, i.e. those who aim at immortality ought to live 
justly and righteously. 

Chap. ili.6. As gold in the furnace hath he tried them, 
and received them as a burnt-offering.| According to the 
best explanation which the commentators and Jewish 
writers give of the burnt-offering, the victim’s throat was to 
be cut, its body dissected into quarters, and the bowels 
taken out, and afterward it was to be burnt to ashes, that, 
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if possible, there might be nothing of it left. ; It is a very 
strong and beautiful image which this writer has.chose to 
represent the great variety and intenseness of sufferings, 
which the saints undergo for righteousness’ sake: for as in 
the oblation of the holocaust, the victim was entirely con- 
sumed in the flames by the appointment of God, and in 
honour of him, so right dear and precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints, when, enduring a great fight 
of afflictions, they expire in the cause of virtue ; ‘for martyr- 
dom is of all others'a sacrifice the most. perfect and pleas- 
ing, that a creature is capable of offering ; ; it is an instance 
of. the most consummate fortitude ; in the language of Se- 
neca, ‘‘ Spectaculum Deo dignum, ad quod ‘respiciat Deus 
intentus operi suo.” His description of suffering inno- 
eence, as I find it cited’: by Lactantius, comes nearest to 
that of the inspired writers, and is indeed a surprisingly 
fine sentiment from a heathen philosopher: “‘ Hic est ille 
homo honestus—qui sive toto corpore tormenta patienda 
sunt, sive flamma ore recipienda est, sive extendendze per 
patibulum manus, non queerit quid patiatur, sed quam 
bené.” (Ap. Lactant. lib. vi. Instit. cap. 17.) 

Chap. v. 21. At the end of the note add—I shall only ob- 
serve farther, that the comparison of lightning to arrows, 
as applied by this writer, is not unusual in some of the 
Greek poets : 


KereBrosuele Boovray, Kat tuptadanov BEAOS 
"Opotxrumov Atoc— (Pind. Pyth. Od. x.) 


"AXN’ HADEv aurw Znvoc a ayourvov BEAOZ 
KaraBarne xepavvoc— (Eschin, Prom. 358.) 


Chap. x. 4. At the end of the note add—Nor,is Aratus 
to be understood as designing to cast any reflection upon 
the ark, or its structure, when he calls it in what follows 
dAlyov EtAov, a term as diminutive as that used by our 
author,— 


O: & et Topow 


KyvZovrar, OAlyov 82 Sta EvAov, aid’ EpUKEL. 
(Phznom. p. 32. ed. Oxon.) 


Chap. x. 10. Dr. Grabe thinks that etadonoev, which is 
the reading in all the editions, should be nurdpicev, because 
the former signifies only to grow rich, but the latter to make 
rich, which is the sense of the author in this place; and 
thus evrop{Zev is used in Lucian, Quomodo Hist. seribenda 
sit, tom. ii. p. 395. edit. Basil. though all the lexicographers 
omit this sense. (Grah. Proleg. tom. ult. cap. 4.) 

In chap. xiv. 3. After the words “of the inscription upon 
the Pharos built by Sostratus,” insert—Gruter has an in- 
scription upon the same occasion to Castor and Pollux, 


OEOI MEYFAAOI AIOZKOPOI KABEIPOI. 


CASTORI ET POLLYCI DIIS MAGNIS. 
(Grut. Inseript. xcviii. p. 18.) 


But the most remarkable is that of Jupiter Urius Bos- 
poranus, published at first by Wheler and Spon, and after- 
ward more correctly by Chishul, who engraved a copy of 
the stone, which was brought from the Bosphorus into 
England in 1731, and is now among the curiosities of Dr. 
Mead’s library. The age of it appears from the name of 
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the statuary; Philo, son of Antipater, being mentioned 
in it, who lived under Alexander the Great.. (See Plin. 
Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 8.) And the statue likewise is taken 
notice of in succeeding ages by Cicer. in L. Pisonem, in 
Verrem, and by Dionysius Byzantinus, and other ancient 
geographers. The inscription, in the common way of 
writing, is as follows: 
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Ovprov & EK movpung TI SBnynriga kaXeiro 
Znva, Kara mporovwy ioriov ékmeragac. 

Ejr’ emi Kuavéac Sivac Spopoc, vOa Tlocedw 
Kaprvdov iAiooe Kuna Tapa Yapaborc, 
Etre xar Atyainv rovrov mAaka voarov Epevr4, 
Neiofw, Tor Baroy Yara mapa Eoavy. 
*Q8e rov evavrnrov att Qeov, "Avrimarpov waic, 
Ernce Pilwv, ayalyc avpBorov evrAotnc. 


Thus rendered by Dr. Ashton: 


Urion inclamato Jovem comitemque ducemque_ 
Navita, cum ventis pandere vela parat. 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 
~ Swe ad Cyaneas immani in vortice petras 
Tendat, ubt horrificis estibus unda fremit ; 
Sive iter Asgei scopulosa per equora teuntet, 
Tutus, ubt huic statue liba sacrarit, eat. 
Ffuncce Deum hic posuit nautis letabile signum, 
Presidiumque Philo, filius Antipatri. 


Chap. xv. 9. Dr. Grabe thinks instead of avrepefdera, 
which is the common reading, avrepigera: would be more 
expressive, and agree better with jupeirar, which follows 
after. (Prolegom. toni. ult. cap. 4.) 

| Chap. xvi. 20. Dr. Grabe thinks i iaybdpra, as the common 
_ editions have it, should be iexovra, habentem, which is con- 
| firmed by the old Latin translations. (Proleg. ult. cap. 4.) 
| Chap. xvii. 10. Instead of zpocefAnde, Dr. Grabe puts 
mpoeiAnge, presumit, which scems properer. Badwell agrees 
| in this conjecture. (Proleg. tom. ult. cap. 4.) 

Chap. xviii. 18. Instead of zpocxaAecapevoc, Dr. Grabe 
puts rapaxaXcoduevoc, consolatus, as suiting the place better. 
(Proleg. tom. ult. cap.4.) ~ 


A 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE BOOK 


OF 


THE WISDOM OF JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH. 





Keclesiasticus, qui ‘Sapientia Jesu F. Sirach’ inscribitur, pleraque cum Proverbiis Salomonis habet communia, nisi 
quod hic noster copiosior est, ct minus habet difficultatis. Ex eo certius, et minore cum pericnlo discent mora- 
lem Philosophiam studiosi, quam ex ulle Platoue, aut Aristotele. Bullinger. Prefat. in Vers. Leo. Jude. 


TlawWetay cuvecews nal imeornune bydpakev by rg BeBdiy roiry Inoove vide Lepdy ‘Iepogodupirne, d¢ dvwpBonee copia amd 
kapliag abrov. paxdptoc ¢ iy rotrowe dvacrpaghcerat, Kai 6 Seig abrd imi capdiay abrov cogicInoera, idav ydp aira 
romney, Tpdc Tavraleytce. (Cap. 50.) : 


“Idere, bre ovK poi povw txomwiaca, adda waa rote ixknrovat gogiay, (Cap. 24.) 
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DEDICATION. 


A 


COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


TO THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


JOHN, 


LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


———— 

My Lorp, 

Tue great regard which you have always sheath for 
whatever may tend to promote the cause of virtue and 
goodness, and the affection which you were pleased to ex- 
press for your clergy, encourage me to hope for a favour- 
able acceptance of the following sheets. 

The excellent morality of The Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, and the justness of its observations, which have 
stood the test, and gained the approbation, of so many suc- 
cessive ages, have deservedly recommended it to general 
esteem. A cclebrated metropolitan,* in particular, one of 
the early lights of thé Reformation, bad such a high opi- 
nion of its worth, and the great usefulness of its being 
thoroughly understood, that he purposely cngaged the 
learned Drusius to undertake an illustration of it, under 
his patronage and encouragement. 

Though I might, aftcr the example of our author, in 
celebrating such famous men, as are leaders of the people 
by their counsel, wise and eloquent in their instructions, 
and by their knowledge of learning meet for great purposes, 
be induced to attempt a parallcl between his favourite cha- 
racter, (chap. |.) and that of your Lordship, yet I choose 
religiously to adhere to the advice of this wise writer, not 
to offend in the presence of great men, ‘hor to court favour 
by the mean artifice of flattery. 

May the same good providence of God, which, froma 
calamity that threatened your life, rescrved your Lordship 
for the happiness of this diocess, still continue to watch 
over you for the future benefit and service of his church. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most dutiful and obedient servant, 
RICHARD ARNALD. 
Pe ge 
* Archbishop Whitgift. 
VOL, IV. 


PREFACE. 


a ee 


Tue book of .EccLESIASTICUS, Benbrdline to some wri- 
ters, is so called, because the ancients divided the books of 
the Old Testament volume into four sorts; the first con- 
tained the Pentatcuch, the second the Prophets, the third 
the Hagiographa, the fourth the Ecclesiastical or Apocry- 
phal Books, as not being in the Jewish canon. Among 
the Ecclesiastical Books, this of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
being most remarkable and useful, it was kar’ 2Eoyjv called 
Ecclesiasticus, whilst the rest of the same class have lost 
theirname. According to others, this title was given by 
the Latins to it, to denote its use in the church, its being 
read for the sake of edification in the public religious as- 
semblies ; or, lastly, because, like Solomon’s Ecclesiastes, 
which it resembles in name, as well as matter, it teaches 
and instructs such as attend to it by the admirable pre- 
cepts which it delivers, and the earnest and frequent ex- 
hortations therein to wisdom, which in these sapiential 
books is another word for religion, In the printed Greek 
copies itis improperly styled The Wisdom of Sirach, which 
is an abbreviation made with great absurdity; for it ascribes 
the book to Sirach, who was neither the author nor the 
translator of it, and therefore could ncither way have any 
relation to it. Itis more usually and properly called, The 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, because wisdom, in 
some branch or other of it, is the subject of the whale 
book. 

The author opens his work with the culogium of wisdom 
in general ; then he enters into a variety of uscful particu: 
lars, and continues to deliver many important precepts and 
instructive lessons, for the right conduct of life, to chap, 
xxiv. where wisdom is supposed to speak herself in per- 
son, and by the most engaging persuasive motives, which 
are continued to chap. xlii, 15, invites men to the practice 
of virtue, and the pursuit of what is lovely and of good 
report; whero his collection of wise sentences and pro- 
verbs ends. He then, by way of epilogue, solomnly caters 
upon a pious hymn, whercin he extols the works of God, 
his infinite wisdom and power displayed in them, and, in 
dwelling upon his praises, his rapture and transport are sa 


great, that he exceeds pent: = aie almost what is human, 
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in the sublimity of his sentiments: and at length finishes 
the whole with a panegyric, or solemn commemoration of 
the most celebrated worthies of his own nation, illustrious 
instances in their respective generations of the several vir- 
tues he has been recommending. Manifestly copying in 
this division, says Valesius, the method and order of Solo- 


mon, and exhibiting, like him, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and: 
Canticles, not in separate books indeed, but as parts of 


the same work. 
cap. 22.) 

The ancients styled this book by the Greck name Ilava- 
otroc, signifying that it treats of and comprises all sorts 
of virtues. And indeed it is a system of morality so full 
and comprchensive, as that there is scarce any virtue which 
this excellent picce does not recommend, and lay down 
rules for obtaining it; nor a vice, or indecorum, which it 
docs not expose and discourage; it forms the manners of 
persons of all ages, sexes, and conditions, by an infinity 
almost of useful maxims and instructions. One learns 
from it all the duties of religion and civil life, both what 
piety commands, and politeness and good manners expect. 
Every one may here discover, so full and obvious is it, 
what he owes to God, to his country, his neighbourhood, 
his family, and to himself;: how to behavo in the different 
relations of life, either to superiors or inferiors, friends or 
enemics; and so it may be thought, as indeed some have re- 
presented it, to comprise all the duties of both tables: forthe 
precepts which it delivers, and the principal matters which 
it treats of, may be divided into four sorts: 1. Theological. 
2. Political. 3. Economical. 4. Ethical; or rules respect- 
ing all sorts of men indifferently, however placed or cir- 
cumstantiated. These four heads take in most, if not all, the 
maxims of this book, so that what lies dispersed in the 
ercat volumes of philosophers and moralists, is collected 
into a short compass, and to be found here as it were in 
miniature: in short, the author has given us at once a 
whole treasury of wisdom, and with great profusion has 
intermixed reflections, counsels, exhortations, reproofs, 
examples, prayers, praises, &c. so that truth appears in 
different attitudes and forms, but beautiful and’ engaging 
under cach, and shines with so complicated a lustre, as 
cannot but draw attention, and command respect and ad- 
miration. But besides the excellent moral instructions 
here given, some learned men have discovered in it cer- 
tain vestiges of a more deep and recondite wisdom, and 
judge it to contain the more secret Solomoniac wisdom; 
(sce Lee’s Dissert. on the second book of Esdras, p. 32.) 
which probably was taught in the schools of the prophets, 
and, after the cessation of them, in those of the great doc- 
tors of the law, and interpreters of the sacred writings. 

It was composed originally for the use and advantage of 
thosc, who were disposcd to regulate their lives agreeably 
to the laws of God; with this view the grandson rendcred 
it into Greck, and with the same design has it been trans- 
lated into many other ancient and modern languages. On 
the same account, as being an instructive manual, and 
good for the use of edifying, has it met with gencral es- 
teem, especially in the western church, and introduced by 
our first reformers, and the venerable compilers of our 
articles, into the public service. Nor can it fail of pro- 
ducing, in such as are well-disposed, those fruits, which 
onc never fails of gathcring from the knowledge of truth, 


(Not. ad Script. Eccl. Euseb. lib. iv. 


‘ing to Epiphanius, to be written originally in metre. 
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when searched after, not merely as matter of speculation 
or curiosity, but with an honest intention to practise what 
it teaches. For this reason, as well as to enforce the 
author’s precepts, and make his design more useful and 
extensive, I have sometimes ventured beyond the common 
and literal sense, and have accommodated a more exalted 
and spiritual one, extracted either from the valuable com- 
ment of Messicurs of Port-Royal, or what occurred to me, 
and seemed naturally to arise from the text itself, and 
might, without violence, be inferred from it: by this means 
I have brought home to Christians what, by this writer, was 


originally directed to the Jews, and have assisted the reader 


to find out the duties of the new law, in the letter and pre- 
cepts of the old one. 

There is one more excellency which I must not omit, 
which is common to this with the book of Proverbs, that 


. the maxims are delivered in a way the most uscful and 


beneficial, in such short and weighty apophthegms, as may 
most strongly affect the mind, and yct not overcharge the 
memory; a method in which the wisdom of the ancients 
thought it most proper to deliver the rites and mysteries of 
religion, as well as their civil laws and constitutions. For 
truths which depend upon demonstration and a long and 
abstruse chain of reasoning, aro not so obvious to all 
capacities, as those which are couched in short’ memorial 
sentences, in expressive aphorisms, in single and often in- 
dependent propositions, as.all collections of proverbial 
and sententious truths are, which being founded upon cx- 
perience, and authorized by the observation of others, are 
admitted as just and approved maxims, and as such suc- 
cessively handed down to posterity; and every age con- 
firms, and finds the benefit of them. 

Though it is indubitably certain, that this book was not 
written by Solomon, who lived many ages after, and there 
are in the work itself internal marks to disprove such a 
claim, yet it hath been: ascribed to him on account of the 
great resemblance of matter and: style, and made by the 
Latin church, to be onc of his five books, as they, are 
called, and is so quoted by several of the fathers, and as 
such in most copies joined with them, and like them wrote 
stiche-wise in the Alexandrian MS. and supposed, accord- 
St. 
Jcrome says, that he himself saw a Hebrew copy of this 
work, not under the name of Wisdom, but of Parables, or 
Proverbs. (Prefin Prov.) Munster also and Fagius men- 
tion others; but Scaliger, Drusius, and Huetius, think 
none of these to be the original, but either Ben-Sira’s al- 
phabet, or some late Hebrew version made from the Greek, 
such as that which appeared of the book of Tobit, which 
Fabricius mentions. (Bibl. Gr. tom. ii.) And indeed it 
must be acknowledged, that this book is composed yery 
much in imitation of the Proverbs of Solomon, and very 
frequently alludes to and copics from them; hence by 
Athanasius, or the author of the anonymous Prologue, this 
writer is said to be dradd¢ rov LoAopwvroc, with this differ- 
ence only, that the sentences of the book of Proverbs are 
not so closely connected, especially from the tenth chap- 
ter of that work, as those of this writer, who more fre- 
quently ranges, under distinct heads, what he observes 


upon the same subject, and in the Roman edit. and some 


MSS. titles are occasionally prefixed to some chapters, 
denoting the contents of what follows, though even this of 
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our author might have been more perfect in this respect, 
as his reflections upon similar occasions lie teo much dis- 
persed, and the distribution of chapters not regular, being 
probably different collections by him, and not sorted so 
orderly by the translator, as one might expect, and as is 
intimated in the first Prologue. 

-° We.-are therein informed, that the Hebrew Sirachides, 
gathered many grave and short sentences of wise men that 
had been before him, some scattered ones, or. remains 
probably, of Solomon's three thousand proverbs, (1 Kings 
iv. 32.) successively delivered down. (See Bartoloccius, 
Bibl. Rabbin. tom. i. p. 249. Huetius, Dem. *Evang. 
prop. 4.) Nor is:it.to:be doubted, but that many useful 
maxims of other learned men, as well as‘some of his own, 
were: added by the dast Jesus, the son of Sirach, to. his 
grandfather’s book, or from marginal additions of other 
men’s ‘sayings of the Jike nature; which being too few to 
fill a book of themselves, and as other fugitive picces lia- 
ble to:be' lost, if not collected together, they were joined 
to this larger work of the-same kind, to be ready at hand, 
when occasionally-looked for. Thus Solomon’s Proverbs 
were augmented with anew collection, by the men of He- 
zekiah, taken, as some imagine, from copies of Solomon’s 
Proverbs, with these sayings added, which therefore passed 
under ‘the name of. Solomon. Be that as it will, such 
books: of apophthegms were made, as it were, heads of a 
common-place book, to which things of the same nature 
were reduccd. So the ancient vocabularics have come to 
be enriched with many nev words, by their possessors in 
different successive ages. We cannot otherwise account 
for the variations in the several Greek copies of Ecclesi- 
asticus, and the translations of-it, nor for the entire sen- 
tences which are found in some and wanting in other co- 
pies. And I have sometimes been inclined to think that 
text, vi. 22. Wisdom is according to hér name, and is not 
manifest unto many, is one addition of the translator, 
where he derives the Greek word co¢ia, from a Hebrew one, 
which significs covered, or hid, which the elder Jesus, who 
wrote in Hebrew, could not do, but his grandson might, 
who was skilled in that and the Hebrew tongue. And the 
like probably may be observed of xliii. 8. as the reading is 
in all the present Greek copics. 

The Hebrew Sirachides wrote his book in the language 
of the Jews of Jerusalem, such as was used after their re- 
turn from the captivity, probably either in the Chaldee dia- 
lect, or Syriac, as a manual for the Jews in Egypt. The 
learned suppose the original work itself to have come 
down imperfect, cither through the author's death, or the 
loss of some part of it in Egypt: (see Bishop Chandler's 
Vindic. of Det. p. 81—85.) which may perhaps account for 
the great incoherence and abrupt transition in many places. 
We have no authentic monument whereby we can know 
how long the original was preserved; it is supposed to 
have been lost, either in troublesome times, or dropped 
through disuse. The Greek is the present and only ori- 
ginal, and is the most early and authentic translation of 
this work, made for the use‘of the Jews in Egypt in their 
dispersion, who had then almost all forgot their native 
tongue; and so this, as well as other books, not canonical 
in that language, might easily be lost. It scems to have 
been too literal a translation, which often occasions the 
sense to be either obscure or deficient. The translator 
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himself has the ‘modesty to acknowledge, that he doubts 
he has failed:in expressing the full spirit .of. the then lan- 
guage, whether it was the ancient and pure, or more mo- 
dern and corrupt Hebrew, and ingenuonsly apologizes for 
not coming up to the exact propriety and expressiveness 
of the original; which: might indecd easily happen, as it 
has to the law and the prophets, which lose much of their 
energy, when attempted in another language,.as is well 
urged in his favour in the second Prologue. | It is well if 
inaccuracy be. his only fault; Drusius seems to think, that 
he has sometimes actually ‘mistaken the meaning of the 


original in some of the more obscure ‘and intricate pas- 


sages; and no wonder that this too should happen, for 
even the Greek version of the canonical books has often 
stumbled on seemingly-plain ground. yi 

There is a strange transposition of chapters in the best 
Greek copies of this book, from chap. xxx. to xxxvi. to 
say nothing of whole sentences or verses so transposed, 
on which account the printed editions, as may well be.ex- 
pected, greatly differ from one another; these, with the 
number ‘of various readings, which Hoeschelius ‘has col- 
lected with much exactness, and are chargeable chiefly. on 
the carelessness of transcribers, shew the present state of 
it to be corrupt and mutilated. And with respect to the 
Greek translation itself, I am far from contending that the 
language is beautiful, or altogether correct. On the con- 
trary, it docs not always seem agreeable in construction te 
the received rules of grammar; and especially the uncom- 
mon usc of the Greek particles, so frequently to be met 
with in it, has been objected to, as harsh: but these par- 
ticularities I conceive mostly owing to the idiom of the 
Greek Macedonian language, and are not so properly 
faults,.as modes of that adopted tongue. But that’ it 
abounds ‘with solecisms, as Camerarius and ‘others have 
charged it with, I cannot admit. For the Alexandrine 
Greck, in which dialect this beok, as we at present have 
it, undoubtedly was written, however wide from the com- 
mon and received way of writing, has yet, by some men of 
learning, been observed to. concur with it very surpris- 
ingly, where one would not expect it. Hebraisms.indeed 
often occur in the text, and so they do in the Greek one of 
the Old and New Testament; but they are not reckoned 
by the judicious faults or blemishes. Philo, I believe, is 
not oftener guilty of solecisms than other Greek writers, 
nor the Christian fathers, who wrote in Egypt, nor do the 
LXX. often transgress in this way, unless when the per- 
plexity of the original, or their defect of understanding it, 
drove them accidentally so to do, which perhaps may be 
the case of the translator of this book. 

I have before intimated, that in his version, he often 
uses the Macedonian Greek language; for from the time 
of Alexander the Great, it is certain, the Jews began to 
hellenize, and that the Greek tongue, spoken by the Ma- 
cedonians, became more common among them. And in- 
deed, it is no wonder that the Jews of Alexandria, to whom 
that monarch, and Ptolemy Soter after his death, granted 
the same privileges with the Macedonians, and other 
Grecks, should, by their constant intercourse with. the 
other citizens, among whom they were thcre mingled, be 
necessitated to learn and constantly use the Greek lan- 
guage, and that that should happen to them here, as did 
before at Babylon on the like occasion; I mean that, by ac- 
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customing themselves to.a foreign language, they should 
forget their own. And this will appear the more probable, 
as we leam from Philo, Josephus, and the apocryphal 
writings, particularly the books of Maccabees, Wisdom, 
and this of Ecclesiasticus, in which frequent allusion is 
made to Grecian rites and customs, that the Jews had 
learned their philosophy, and embraced several of their 
opinions, ever since their conversing with that people un- 
der Alexander the Great, the Ptolemies, and Seleucidz his 
successors, who reigned in Egypt and Syria. 

The old versions, particularly the Syriac and Arabic, are 
sometimes so wide from the Greck, that one scarce knows 
how to believe that they were made from it, often insert- 
ing long paraphrases foreign to it, and in other places 
omitting as much; and yet there is no good reason to 
think that they translated from any Hebrew copy: if that 
indeed was certain, they would stand on an equal foot 
with the Greek, excepting its being translated so early, 
and by so near a relation. Nor do the oriental versions 
agree any better with the Latin. As to the Vulgate in 
particular, itis uncertain what copy it follows, or of what 
authority that copy was: it sometimes adds whole sen- 
tences, which have nothing to answer them in the Greek: 
possibly the translator, to be more explicit, gave two 
renderings of the same sentence, or, as Huetius conjec- 
tures, inscrted some parallel maxims from some other 
work. It does not appear to have been interpolated, ex- 
cept some marginal annotations should accidentally have 
crept into the text, much less to have been corrupted with 
design by an officious hand: and there is still less reason 
to, assert, that any alterations have been made by the 
pious fraud of some Christian, to make it conform to and 
countenance some favourite sentiments and opinions, as 
Grotius has, without any warrant or proof, more than 
once intimated. Bossuet, Calmet, and the other com- 
mentators, follow the Vulgate too implicitly and securely, 
and make that version the foundation of their annotations, 


and no wonder that the popish expositors should adhere. 


religiously to it, which the council of Trent has confirmed 
and ratified. It may be observed of all these, and of 
Grotius himself among the rest, that by commenting from 
this, instead of the Greck, which serves now for the ori- 


ginal, a sense is often given cither superfluous or forcign | 


to the author’s meaning. 

The old English versions, as Coverdale’s and the Bi- 
shops’ Bible, generally copy the Vulgate too closely, imi- 
tating and transcribing it in many [faulty] instances: the 
Geneva often departs from it for the better. Our last 
translators are not so servilc, nor do they follow any one 
Greek copy invariably, as it is difficult, I may say, impos- 
sible, to fix upon any one copy as the true standard of the 
rest; but they scem chiefly to have regarded the Complut. 
which, though it lies under a suspicion of conforming its 
Greck to.the Vulgate; yet Dr. Grabe (Prolegom. cap. 3. 
§. 1.) says, it exhibits a text in this book, ‘* Non nuper 
fictum aut interpolatum, sed jam olim’a Patribus ita lec- 
tum.” . But they scruple not occasionally to prefer the 


Latin before the Greek, where they think it gives a better | 


sense, and sometimes even to adopt conjectures, unsup- 
ported by any copy, forthe same purpose. But upon the 
whole, cither not attending sufficiently to the scope of the 
context, or not expressing fully the spirit and propriety of 


| age. 
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the Greck, their rendering is in very many places inaccu- 
rate and obscure, and in some faulty and mistaken. These 
defects are indeed discernible in many translations, made 
immediately from the original; but they must necessarily 
be more numerous, where translations are made from one 
another, as most of our English ones probably are; which 
holds true of the canonical books (see Boyle on the Style 
of the Holy Scriptures), as well as of the apocryphal 
writings. 

The learned are divided in their sentiments about the 
time of writing this book. The first opinion is of those, 
who refer it to the reign of Solomon, and make that prince 
to be the author of it. But to the reasons before hinted 
at against this notion, we may add, that this writer speaks 
of Solomon himself, very much to his discredit; of the 
kings his successors; of prophets, and other famous men, 
who lived before and after the Babylonish captivity ; of 
the twelve minor prophets, and cites the very words of 
Malachi, the last of them. He mentions also Simon the 
high-priest, whose time, whether we understand it of the 
first or second of that name, will by no means synchronize 
to the era of Solomon’s reign. ‘And the author in some 
passages (as xxxiv. 11,12. i. 6.) discovers certain par- 
ticulars of his own life, which cannot be applied fo that 
prince. The second is of such as place this writer under 
the pontificate of Eleazar, and in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelph, between A.M. 3711. the supposed year of Simon 
the Just’s death, and A. M. 3783. the year of Evergetes 
the First’s death, according to Usher, and other chronolo- 
gers. This opinion is in part admissible, and may be true 
so far as it relates to this writer’s going into Egypt, but 
not as to the time of his writing this book of Ecclesiasticus, 
which was under another reign, and in his more advanced 
The.third is of those, who place him cither under 
the pontificate of Simon II. of whom they understand 
chap. I. or of Onias III. before Christ. cir. 171 years, and 
make him (the grandfather) to go, or rather flec into Egypt, 
on account of the persecutions and distresses which the © 
Jews suffered under Antiochus Epiphanes, to whose trou- 
blesome times they refer chap. xxxiv. xxxv. xxxvi. li. 
This opinion is as much too late for the author’s writing 
his original work, and agrces not with his sceing Simon the 
Just officiate, mentioned chap. ]. nor does it allow a suffi- 
cicnt distance of time between the two Sirachides, the 
author and.the Greek translator, the latter of whom trans- 
lated, as he himself says, under Evergetes, which must 
mean the second of that name. The new hypothesis ad- 
vanced in the following Discourse of the irrespective times, 
makes the grandfather to have written Ecclesiasticus 
sometime under Evergetes I. about 232 years before © 
Christ, and the grandson to: have translated in the first 
year of Evergetes II. or rather of the joint reign of the 
two brothers. Which date is proposed as most probable, 
because otherwise the life of the translator would be car- 
ried beyond the age of man, as will appear distinctly from 
the chronological table annexed; for the favour of which — 
I am obliged to the singular goodness of a very learned 
prelate, to whom religion and the republic of letters are 
creatly indebted, and whose sentiments on all occasions 
are so just, that every the least work of his is truly va- 
luable. 

Some disputes have been raised concerning this writer, 
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from his being called Jesus, the son of Sirach. 
first some have contended, that the author of this book 
was Jesus, son of Josedec the high-priest, mentioned 
Hag. i. 1. as we mect with several of this name inthe 
Jewish history; buat as that Jesus lived in the times of 
Zachary, Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah, he must have 
been some centuries before. our author; for these holy 
men flourished under Darius Hystaspes, who preceded 
~ even Alexander the Great two hundred years: but this 
~ writer lived after prophecy had ceased, after the time of 
Ezra, and the perfecting the canon, even after that of 
Simon the Just, the last, as is generally supposed, of the 
men of the great synagogue, from whose family, by Elea- 
zar, probably this writer was descended. . From the se- 
cond, viz. son of Sirach, it has been alleged by some rab- 


bins and Christian writers, that, as the Jews have now a | 


book among them which they call the book of Ben-Sira, 
i. e. the book of the son of Sira; and this book containing 
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a collection of moral sayings, this Ben-Sira, or the son of | 


Sira (of whose proverbs Fagius has given two alphabets 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, with a Latin version), is the same 
with Ben-Sirach, or the son of Sirach, and his book the 
same as that of Ecclesiasticus. But this surmise seems 
to be founded only in the similitude of the names of these: 
authors; for there is so far from being a perfect agreement 
or a conformity of sentiments between them, that Ben- 
Stra’s. alphabet has many things which the other has not, 
and some quite contrary to if, (see note on xxv. 26.) 


and others trifling, ridiculous, or indefensible, as‘ will ap-. 


pear from a comparison of the scntences, which Com. a 
Lapide, to prove them different persons, has prefixed to 
his. commentary. Those few parallel ones which we 
meet with, possibly Jesus might adopt, and insert into his 
own work, as there is a very considerable difference be- 
twixt them in point of time likewise. For this Ben-Sira, 
according to some Jewish writers, was the son or nephew 
of Jeremiah, and not long after his time, and had a son 
named Uzicl, and a grandson Joseph (names which suit 
not cithcr the author or the translator), and so must have 
lived in the time of the captivity, or soon after the retarn 
from it; but the author of Ecclesiasticus flourished after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and the establishment of 
the Greek monarchy. (See Buxt. and Bartolocc. Bibl. 
Rabbin.) With as little reason is Jesus, the writer of this 
book, sapposed by others to be one of the LXX. inter- 
preters; for though it is probable he went into Egypt in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelph, yet that he was sent thi- 
ther, or assisted in that translation, or took the hint from 
questions proposed to those interpreters, to set about his 
own work of moral sentences and apophthegms, is all con- 
jectare. This notion took its rise probably from Aristeus 
mentioning one of that name amongst those interpreters, 
which, suppose it true, though his account is generally 
reckoned fabulous, is not sufficient to determine that Je- 
sus, the son of Sirach, was the person. 

Ihave, in the comment on the book of AiEdedah *: con- 
sidered and examined the principal councils, on the sanc- 
tion of which the Romanists ground the canonicalness of 
this, and the other apocryphal writings, to which I beg 
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leave to refer the reader: at present I shall take notice of 
and confute another pretence, which is urged by some of 
that communion,* viz. that besides the first canon of Scrip- 
ture, made in the time of Esdras, there was another addcd 
in the time-of Eleazar the high-priest, by a council then 
assembled at Jerusalem, when they set their seventy-two 
interpreters to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, for the translating 
their Hebrew Bible into Greek, in which council they ca- 
nonized the books of Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, and some 
others. In answer to this, I observe,—l. That it does not 
appear by any evidence that the Jews ever had any such 
second canon among them. 2. Had there been any such, 
they were too tenacious of their laws, and the traditions of 
their elders, ever to have’ parted with it. 3. To what pur- 
pose shonld they afterward reject such a canon, or what 
would they have gained by it? Possibly they might have 
been willing to abolish or mutilate those Scriptures, as 
Isaiah and Daniel, which prophesied of the coming of 
Christ, at the time when they rejected him; but what 
should induce them to attempt an alteration as to these 
books in which there are no such prophecies against 
them? 4. Had these, now called apocryphal ears ever 
been made parts of the canonical Scriptures, it would have 
heen a wickéd sacrilege in the Jews after to have rejected 
them; nor would Christ, that so often:and sharply re- 
proves them for taking away the true sense of Scripture, 
have failed to have condemned them more severely for 
renouncing whole books of it. As there is then no such 
canon any where to be produced, nor ‘any probability that. 


the Jews should receive any such, who religiously ad- - 


hercd to the first as delivered to them by the prophets, and 
still less reason to imagine that they ever should part with 
it afterward, if once authorized, it is as clear as any evi- 
dence can make it, that there never was any such second 
canon of Scripture made by a council of Jerusalem. (See 
Cosin’s Scho}. Hist. p.14, &c.) Calmet indeed says, that 
it is a received opinion of the catholic church, that this 
book was placed in the canon of Scripture; and that it 
may be demonstrated by the testimony of scveral fathers, 
and by the tradition of all Christian churches, and by its 
being quoted by a great number of ecclesiastical writers, 
as a work inspired by the Holy Ghost. To the first asser- 
tion [ answer,—that if, by the catholic church, he means 
the church universal, it is not trae. Episcopius, to shew 
the agreement of Christian churches with the Jews in this 
point, enumerates the decisions of nine of the eastern, 
nine of the western, and two of the African churches, de- 
termining for the canon as we now have it, and excluding 
all other, but the twenty-two books received by the Jewish 
charch, and contained in the Hebrew Bible. (See Joseph. 
cont. App. lib.i.) If, by catholic church, he means that 
of Rome in particular, her judgment cannot outweigh the 
decisions of a larger number, and churches of greater au- 


thority, viz. those of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and 


Constantinople, to the contrary. As to the second pre- 
tence, that the fathers revere and quote this book as Scrip- 
ture, if may be replied, 1. That the term scripture is often 
taken laxly, to signify any ancient ecclesiastical writings, 
containing excellent and pious instructions in them; in 
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regard whereof this book, and the other of Wisdom, may 
have been called holy writings, and Divino books, and 
sometimes canonical ones, but not in so true and strict a 
sense as the other uncontroverted books are. 2. That 
when either the Greek or Latin fathers make a more ho- 
nourable mention of then, and attribute to them the title of 
holy writings; yet this does not place them higher than in 


the second rank of scriptures, which are of a lesser, imper- 


fect, and doubtful authority. 

I shall, in a third and last part, which will finish my 
whole design, attempt to illustrate in the same manner the 
books of Tobit, Judith, Baruch, &c. to which I shall add 
some strictures and observations on particular passages in 
the books of Maccabees and Esdras. And this, God will- 
ing, shall follow with all convenient speed. 








PROLOGUE. 


——i— 


Am OST after all the prophets.| Either this is a mistake, 
or they mistake who make Malachi the last of all the pro- 
phets; for should we understand this of Jesus the grand- 
father (to carry the matter as high as possible), though un- 
doubtedly the grandson is meant here, as the learned have 
very justly observed that this book was wrote in the third 
century before Christ, and translated about a hundred 
and thirty-three years before his advent; (see Bishop 
Chandler’s Def. p. 41.) we cannot reconcile the .asser- 
tion here with the time in which chronologers have fixed 
the death of Malachi, and the completing of the canon ; 
which Helvicus, Prideaux, Usher, place about anno 428. 
Artaxerxes:37. except the word prophet is to be taken in 
a more lax and extensive sense. (See following Discourse.) 
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F OR in the eight-and-thirtieth year coming into Egypt, 
when Evergetes was king, &ce.| The learned are greatly di- 
vided how to settle this difficulty: they are not agreed whe- 
ther the words should be understood of the thirty-eighth year 
of the translator, or of the years of the reign of Evergetes, 
or of the thirty-eighth year of jubilee, or of the thirty-eighth 
of the Dionysian era, or of the thirty-eighth year of the 
Jews’ deliverance from slavery under Ptolemy Vhiladelph, 
or of the thirty-eighth year from the grandfather's writing 
his book in Hebrew, or of the thirty-eighth year from tho 
grandson's coming into Egypt. See following Discourse, 
where theso opinions aro discussed, and the difficulty 
cleared up. 

I found a book of no smail learning ; therefore I thought 
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it most necessary for me to bestow some diligence and travail. 
to interpret it.| Our translators suppose the book he trans- 
lated to be the same that he found: but can this be? was 
he a stranger to his grandfather’s work till he happened to 
meet with it in Egypt? The aecount in the former pro- 
logue is, that the original work was transmitted from father 
to son; viz. by Jesus the elder to Sirach, and by Sirach to 
Jesus the translator; and no doubt but it was preserved 
by them as a most valuable work in their family. Of this, 
indeed, Jesus the translator gives somo account above ; 
and yet by this expression it seems as if he met with his 
grandfather's work by mere chance in Egypt, which is not 
an casy supposition. May not agdéuooy here stand fer, 
and relate to, some other book, the meeting with which 
was his inducement to translate his grandfather’s work in 
like manner? for they seem to be plainly distinguished, 
as two different works, but of the same nature and kind: 
apduotov, which is properly:rendeéred here, from the Greek, 
exemplar in the Polyglot Bibles, does not signify a copy 
or transcript of the original book (nor is it usual, speak-. 
ing of a copy, to say, exemplar non parve doctrine), but 
means a learned and ingenious performance of the like 
kind, which moved him to an imitation of it in a similar 
case, to translate the work he had before spoken of, and to 
publish it for the sake of his countrymen in dispersion. 
Though agdpotoc is dissimilis, agéuocov here must be under-, 
stood in the sense of agopofwya, similitude or likeness. And 
what book so likely to be this agouotwua, as one of the rer 
ratpiwy BiBAtwy written after the prophets? and among 
these what so probable, says a very learned friend, to 
whom I am not a little indebted in the following work, 
‘as the Wisdom of Solomon in particular, the translation 
of which into Greek he might first meet with in Egypt, 
after he had made some stay there ; and which, being done 
with great skill, and proving very instructive, might be his 
motive to think of doing the like with his grandfather’s col- 
lection of sentences, which were of the same kind, and 
partly on the same subject? (See first Prolog.) This like- 
wise might be his inducement to entitle his work in the 
same manner, Wisdom. For the first Prologue says, he 
gave it this name, and that Jesus did imitate Solomon, 
which perhaps was ‘the reason why ono is tacked or 
joined to the other. Our translation, therefore, of the 
above-said passage (he conceives) should run thus: For 
in the thirty-eighth year (of my age) being in Egypt, in the 
reign of Evergetes, and staying there some time, I met with 


_a learned and instructive tract or instance of this kind ; and 


thereupon I myself [atric] thought I was bound to apply 
myself with close study and diligence, to the rendering into 
Greek this same book, rivée riv BIBAov; viz. his grand- 
father’s, which he before recommended as a most useful 
book. This makes his whole Prologue consistent with it- 
self, and to be easy and natural, and likewise conformable 
to the account given in the anonymous Prologue above.” 
I could not conceal] from the reader this ingenious conjec- 
ture; how far the circumstance of time, and the era of the 
respective writers, will confirm it, the learned must de- 
termine. 
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THE AGE OF THE TWO: SIRACHIDES, 


ONE THE AUTHOR, THE OTHER THE GREEK TRANSLATOR, 
OF 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 
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W uere there are intrinsic characters in any author, 
that shew the age he did or did not live in, or give ground 
for reasonable conjectures of the time he wrote in, litile 
notice should be taken of any authorities to the contrary 
from writers of a distant, subsequent age, to the prejudice 
of the author, whose characters they: overlook or contra- 
dict. ‘This is the case of the prologue of St. Athanasius, 
which is joined with the prologue of the Greek translator of 
the book Ecclesiasticus. It is probable he is the same 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, as: Euthalius dedicated 
his edition of the Acts and: Epistles to, who flourished be- 
tween the years 458 and 490, as is proved by Zacagny the 
editor: and if so, he was above a century at least from 
the age of the great Athanasius, and at too greata distance 
from the age of the translator of Ecclesiasticus, to be re- 
garded in any-historical or chronological point, wherein he 
differs from that translator. 

This I take to be the shortest way of getting rid of the 
first difficulty in the prologue of Athanasius the younger. 
The age of Malachi is too well settled to be shaken by so 
modern an authority ; and for the author of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiastieus, he is in several places express against the 
assertions or deductions that may be drawn Widen any ex- 
pressions in the prologue aforesaid. For instance, the 
Hebrew Sirachides speaks in the praise of the twelve 
minor prophets, xlix. 10. And of the twelve prophets let 
the memorial be blessed.—So that he not only lived after 


them, but even after the propliecies were collected into | 


‘one volume, which went under the denomination of the 
Twelve Prophets, as did the collection of the five books 
of Moses under the name of the Pentateuch, and of the 
Octateuch, when the three other books were added to it. 
And to be sure that Malachi, the last prophet, made one 
in the collection of the twelve prophets, the same Hebrew 
Kcelesiasticus quotes the very words of Malachi, asa pre- 
‘diction of his, then yet to be fulfilled. For speaking of 
Elias, who, as Malachi foretold, was to come before the 
‘great and terrible day of the Lord, he epitomizes what 
‘Malachi had said upon that occasion ; (iv.5,6.) Elias (says 
‘he) was ordained to pacify the Lord's judgment. before it 
breaks forth. And then quotes the very words of Malachi, 
(xlviii. 10.) To tern the heart of the father imto the son. 
But how then are we to understand Athanasius when he 
says, ‘ ‘The son of Sirach lived almost after all the pro- 
phets?” It is of no consequence whether we understand 
him at all. Ifhe meant almost after the twelve, or any of 
the minor prophets, he is plainly mistaken. And if he 
uses the word propheé in any other sense, it is foreign to 
your purpese. Possibly he might learn of the Jews (who 
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esteemed the D1P7"N3 to: be a lower degree of prophecy) to 
call these prophets who are favoured with that gentle voice: 
or rather, with Josephus, to term some holy men prophets, 
who lived in the interval between the ceasing .of prophecy 
and the advent of Christ, and predicted a few future events, 
relating to public or private affairs, which came to pass 
accordingly, as Josephus affirms. 

The same prologue of Athanasius affirms, that Sirachides 
was no less famous for wisdom than. Solomon, which; I 
think, intends no more than that his collection of. vist 
pithy sayings, was in as great repute, was known and 
read as much as the Proverbs of Solomon, which were in 
the highest esteem for their wisdom and learning. As much 
as to say,—Sirachides was looked on as another Solomon, 
for his wise, moral, and economical precepts. Eastern 
comparisons (and herein the Egyptians imitated them) are 
not to be stretched to every degree of equality. Sirachides 
might imitate Solomon, and resemble him in many things, 
without coming up to his full height of wisdom, much less 
to his spirit of inspiration. 

The learned are indeed much divided in opinion, touch- 
ing the thirty-cighth year, mentioned in the prologue of the 
Greek: Sirachides, but most of their reasons may be an- 
swered easily, and methinks I see, in the prologue itself, 
light enough how to-understand it differently from -them all. 
His words are these: 7Ev re Af Ere (ert rov Eveoyérov Baor- 
Alwe) mapayevnSete ete AlyuTroy Kal svyxpovicac, evpoy ov ju 
kpac matdeiac apdpotov: Of which I take the sense to be this, 
“ For in the thirty-cighth year (Evergetes being then king) 
after I had come into Egypt and sojourned there all that 
whole long time, I met with a copy or exemplar of this 
book,. fraught: with no small learning.”—-To synchronize, 
is to be equal in time or duration with some other thing: 
and here is nothing to synchronize with besides the thirty- 
eight years of his “abode in Egypt, which began from the 
year of his first entrance into that country, and concurred 
with the succeeding years to the thirty-cighth. 

I am aware that ag¢dpoov or édduorov (AS some: mMann- 
scripts have it) is not classical Greek. For though agépotoe 
doth usually: stand in the Greek writers for unlike, taking 
the particle dré in a contrary sense to. that I use it in, yet 
since dgoyzolwore commonly signifies stmlitude, I cannot see 
whiy apdéuorov may not signify a counterpart of a writing, 
copied upon, from, or after it. It must be remembered, 
that in Alexandria, the common people, as yet, spoke Ma- 
cedonian Greek, and our translator, conversing much with 
them, might fall: into their dialect, or compound Greek 
words as they did, though not so much in use before liim, 
when he thought them to be most expressive of his meaning. 

They that understand this thirty-eighth: year of part. of 
the jubilee year, surely did not consider that those years, 
no more than the. sabbatical years, were observed out of 
the land of Canaan. The design of the jubilee was, to pre- 
serve the inheritances of families within their own proper 
tribes; and therefore wlien a possessor, through misfortune, 
or luxurious living, had been forced to mortgage his estate, 
it was ordained to be restored to him or his heirs, at: or 
after the revolution of fifty years, and so the inheritance 
was restored to the family that formerly possessed it; but 
as the Jews had no inheritances in their dispersions, the 
jubilee year was impracticable, and the observation of such 
an epoch necdless, and next to impossible. 
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Nor will recourse to the Dionysian year help those who 
would accommodate this thirty-eighth year to that epach; 
for his era beginning from the first of Ptolemy Philadelph, 
and Philadelph reigning but thirty-eight years, according to 
Ptolemy’s Canon, at most thirty-nine according to Jose- 
phus, the first of Evergetes must be the thirty-ninth or for- 
ticth of the Dionysian era, and consequently exceeds a 
year or two the thirty-eighth year of the Greek Sirachides. 

The year of the Jews’ deliverance from slavery, under 
Ptolemy Philadelph, bids fairest for a Jewish epoch to be 
remembered in Egypt; but as this deliverance has no other 
nor better authority than that of Aristeus (for Josephus fol- 
lows him) the fact is doubtful, especially since this deliver- 
ance is said to be purchased with a large sum of money by 
the Jews, which how they that were slaves, and not Jong 
ago led captives into Egypt, were able to amass, is not easy 
to guess. The year of this deliverance is not mentioned 
by Aristeus. Eusebius (upon what authority I know not) 
places it in the second or third year of the reign of Phila- 
delphus ; but that is most improbable, that a wise king, just 
come to the throne of a newly-conquered kingdom, should 
make it one of his first acts to do the most provoking thing 
possible to a superstitious, changeable, seditious people, 
viz. the procuring the publication of a book that rallied 
their religion and their gods, and exposed the tyranny and 
cruclty of their ancestor kings, and perpetuated the history 
of the shameful destruction of their nation, in the cause of 
those very Jews that were now again their slaves. Scaliger, 
therefore, from the reckoning of Julius Africanus, places 
it in the latter end of his reign. By the computation there- 
fore of Julius Africanus, this version was not made under 
Evergetes the First, for he reigned but twenty-four years; 
and add to those twenty-four years the five or six years of 
Philadelph, after the Sirachides had made this pretended 
Greek version, and you get no higher than five or six years 
more, which fall short of the thirty-eight years in the pro- 
logue. 

Indeed, by Eusebius’s computation, the Greek Sirachides 
might come into Egypt, and begin his translation the se- 
cond or third of Evergetes; but then there are other circum- 
stances that overthrow this opinion also; for the Hebrew 
Sirachides writ his book under a king of Egypt, who perse- 
cuted the Jews, and from whom he was in danger of his life 
after many sufferings by false accusations, &c. This could 
not happen in Ptolemy Lagi’s reign, because the elder Si- 
rachides was scarcely born at that time, at least he was too 
young to repair into Egypt to get wisdom and knowledge, 
which, as he himself seems to intimate, was the end of his 
going thither, much less was he of an age capable of writing 
a book of such wise instructions and observations. Nor is 
it likely that he or his people should suffer such grievous 
things under Philadelph, a prince of a most humane tem- 
per; and particularly favourable to the Jewish nation, ac- 
cording to the same Eusebius: if then we bring the Hebrew 
Sirachides into Egypt, not sooner than the reign of Ever- 
getes the First, the Greek Sirachides could not in his reign 
translate this book; for a proper interval must be allowed 
between the writing and the translation, much longer than 
the reign of Evergetes, or even of his successor. It must 
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be considered the Hebrew Sirachides wrote his book in 
Hebrew, or in the languago of the Jews at Jerusalem, as a 
manual for the Jews in Egypt, who must therefore be sup- 
posed able to read and understand well that language: but 
the Greek Sirachides therefore translated this book out of 
Hebrew, because the Jews had then almost all forgot their 
native tongue. Thus the Greek prologuc of the translator; 
‘* Having found a copy of no small learning, or instruction, 
I thought it most necessary for me to bestow some diligence 
and travail to interpret it with great watchfulness and skill, 
in my leisure hours, to bring the book to an end, and set it 
forth or publish it for their use, who, in this Egyptian dis- 
persion or peregrination, were given to study or learning, 
being before prepared in manners to live according to the 
law.” This was the very end proposed by his grandfather 
in writing the book; “to the intent (says the translator, in the 
same prologue) that those which are desirous to learn, and 
are addicted to these things, might profit much more in 
living according to the law.” Such a change in language in 
the same people might casily happen within the compass 
of three generations, or of a hundred and twenty years, 
and not much sooner; consequently the Greek translator 
did not tread too quick upon the heels of the Hebrew writer, 
but his age must be brought down to the reign of a later 
Ptolemy; and if he did translate, as he says he did, under 
Evergetes, he must be under Evergetes the Second, and at 
a good distance from Evergetes the First. 

The opinion of thoso (which is the genera] opinion of 
learned men) who make this thirty-eighth year to be the 
year of his life, is liable to few or no exceptions; but it 
seems to be too vague an expression, without some word, 
expressive of his age, to restrain it to that sense, unless it 
should appear that such omissions are not unfrequent in 
this translation: the mention of his own age at all does not 
seem to be of any importance towards raising the value of 
the work itself; but the long stay in Egypt before he un- 
dertook it, implies that he was well qualified for such a 
work, and fully acquainted with the want his countrymen 
were in of such a translation. 

The following genealogical table may contribute to 
strengthen what I have advanced above concerning the 
age the translator lived in; at least it will shew that Jesus” 
the younger could not translate his grandfather's book un- 
der Evergetes the First. 

I think it may be collected from several passages of Ec- 
clesiasticus, that Sirachides the writer was of the priestly 
line, and if we may credit the reading in some Greek MSS. 
Ecclus. 1.3. he was descended from Eleazar, the brother of 
Simon Justus, the high-priest; and should that be allowed, 
I make Jesus, the son of Sirach the younger, to have trans- 
lated thirty-eight years sooner than Archbishop Usher doth, 
viz. inthe first year of Evergetes the Second, ante Chr, 169. 
and not in his thirty-eighth year, 1382. which would protract 
the translator's life too long. 

I would not be thonght in the table to fix the year pre- 
ciscly, when each priest entered on his office. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose, that it is near the time specified, al- 
lowing about thirty years to each priest’s continuance in 
his office. 
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Jaddus 





Before Christ 


305 Ptol. Lagi beg. 
In his reign. 


(. ° 
Onias I.—Menasse. 


300 bef. C.—— Simon the Just began his priesthood ——Eleazar 


| 
292 C.—— Eleazar brother of Simon_ 


985 C. Ptol. Philad. 











Sirach 


Jesus the authorof Ecclesiasticus. 

293 C.—he might be nine or ten years old, or 
two before Simon the Just died; for he saw 
him officiate, Ecclus. I. 1. 

247 C.—went into Egypt under Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelph; at the death of ELDICTY Philadelph, 
aged fifty -five. 

—Some time under Ridipdtce I. writ Ecclus. — 
aged about pee tag ireg he was med when 
writ it about 232 C. 


Sirach son of Jests the elder. ’ ’ 


299 C. Menasse brother of Onias I. 
247 C. Evergetes I. 
| . 233 C Onias IT. son of Simon 
222—Ptol. Philop. 
- ome Il. 
| / 


219 C. 





205—Ptol. Epiph. 





‘ 175 C. Jason 
173 C. 

“481 C. Ptol. Philop. — 
169 - 11 Philometor deposed 
and fied to his bro- 
ther, whom the Alex- 
andrians had made 


. 
Menelaus 


ng. 
12) Philometor 
hed C. 2 1 § Physcon, or Evergetes II. 


But, whether the elder Sirachides was of the family of 
Simon the high-pricst by Eleazar or not, ‘it is certain he 


was ofa competent age to remember Simon’s graceful per- 


forming of the duty of high-priest: that he was not of suf- 
ficient age and experience, before the reign of Evergetes I. 
to write his bock, in old age: and that the reign of Ever- 
getes I. was too short (twenty-four years) for his grandson 
in advanced years to translate this book under the same 
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Gitt wena. oe Pee | 
199 C. git I1I.—Jcsus called—Onias called—-Lysimachus 
Jason Menelaas 


J esus son of Sirach, the translator, who, 
if he translated, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his coming into Egypt, and that thirty- 
eighth year fellon 1 Physcon, ‘or Everg. 

IJ. when he was about sixty years or 
upwards, he must have come into Egypt 
207 before Christ, z. e. inthe endof Ptol. 

Philopator. At which time Jesus might 
be about twenty-two years of age. 


od 


Evergetes : as, on the other hand, the grandson must have 
lived’ beyond the usual period of men, to begin this trans- 
lation in the thirty-eighth of Evergetes IT. according to 
Usher, or his * father Sirach must havo exceeded the like 
period, did he, the son, at the thirty-eighth year of his life, 
reach the reign of Evergetes II. and yet his grandfather 
Jesus be acquainted with Simon the First. . 
| E. DuRESME, | 
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A COMMENTARY UPON 


[CHAP 1. 


THE 


BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


IR a 


CHAP. I. 


Ver. I. Aw wisdom. cometh from the Lord.| The author 
opens this book, as Solomon does his of Proverbs, with 
the commendation of wisdom ; he shews its eternity, ema- 
nation from God, and union with him. Wisdom is some- 
times taken for that eternal wisdom, which is an essential 
attribute of the Divinity; sometimes personally, for the 
Adyoc, or the Word begotten of the Father; and some- 
times, for that derivative wisdom, which God’s infinite 
goodness is pleased to communicato to mankind, in differ- 
ent measures and preportion. But in Scripture, and in 
these. sapiential books particularly, whenever mention is 
made of wisdom with any mark of commendation, either 
the sincere practice of religion and virtue is meant by it, 
or such knowledge at least, that has a near and strong in- 
fluence upon it. That all wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
is exactly the sentiment of Solomon (whom this author 
very often imitates and copies), Prov. ii. 6. The Lord 
giveth wisdom, out of his mouth cometh knowledge and un- 
derstanding. And therefore St. James well advises, If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, (i. 5. see also Dan. ii. 20—23.) “Sapientiam 
homini tribuit Deus cre re sett pees terrenus Pater 


eoene 


fort of lifo, yet. cannot he give Ww visdom for the conduct of oe 
This observation of eur author should excite us to adore 
God with a respect and duty worthy of him, and to Mp 
knowledge with the profoundest humility, that, God, 
giving us wisdem, has given us the greatest gift that he can 
bestow, even a gift in some sense equal to himself. 

And ts with em for ever.] The Vulgate renders, Et cum 
illo fuit semper, et est ante evum. The first clause is not 
in the Greek. The meaning of the latter is, that wisdom, 
considered as the Adyoc, or a Divine attribute, is always 
present with God, as his joint-counsellor, and the partner 
of his throne. See Wisd. viii. 3. ix. 4. Prov. viii. 22. 27. 
30. to which agrees the Tigurine version, et eidem semper 
conjuncta est. Rabanus Maurus, understanding it of the 
Logos, says, this author opens his book as St. John does 
his gospel, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, &c. If with the Vulgate and some other 
Latin translations we understand it in the preteritum, the 
sense then may be,—that Ged had from all eternity a per- 
fect idea of his future works; that the design and order of 
the creation, with the whole series of providence, were al- 
Ways present in the eternal mind, in a manner infinitely 
more perfect, than the scheme of any work can be sup- 





posed to be in the memory and understanding of the best 
architect. 

Ver. 2. Whe can number the sand of the sea, and the 
drops of rain, and the days of eternity?] We meet with a 
sentence resembling this, xviii.10. As a drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravel-stone in comparison of the sand, 
so are a thousand years to the days of eternity. Virgil has 
the same comparison, 


** Quem qui scire velit, Libyci velit zequoris idem 
Discere, quam multe Zephyro turbentur arenz ; 
Aut, ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 
Nosse. quot Ionii veniant ad littora fluctus.” 
(Georg. lib. ii.) 


As to the first of these, viz. the quantity of the sand, Ar- 
chimedes has made an attempt to shew the possibility of 
numbering them (lib. de Arenz numero); and the Pythian, 
Apollo, to recommend his oracles, and raise.a high conceit 
of the immensity of his Knowled ge, hoasts of his skill in 
this particular, | 


Oida eyo Yaupov tov douOuov, pétpa Oadacone. 


And as one cannot count the days of ages past and to 
come, so is it equally impossible to date the epocha of 
wisdom, to fix the time when she first began to be, or to 
determine her certain period. The impossibilities here 
referred to (for such they must be acknowledged with re- 


| Spect to human power) God only can effect, ‘who, as the 
_ prophet sublimely describes him, measures the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and metes out heaven with a span, and 
comprehends the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighs 
the mountains. in scales, and the hills in a balance, whose 
| Spirit none hath directed, nor shewed to him the way of un- 


derstanding. (Isa. xl. 12—14.) 

Ver. 3. Who can find out the height of heaven, and the 
breadth of the earth, and the deep, and wisdom?) See vi. 22. 
and note upon it. As in the former verse wisdom is com- 
pared to three things that cannot be numbered, so in this 
itis compared to as many as cannot be measured; inti- 
mating, that as these cannot be measured or numbered by 
any but God, so neither is wisdom known to, or can be 
perfectly comprehended by, any being else. Thus Job, 
speaking of the unsearchable wisdom of God, and his un- 
fathomablo perfections, puts these inquiries, and illus- 
trates the absurdity of the attempt by some of the like in- 
stances: Canst thou search ont the Almighty to perfection? 
It is higher than the heaven, what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know? the measure of it is longer 
than the earth, and the breadth of it than the sea, (xi. 7—9.) 
And the apostle cries out, O the depth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
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his ways past finding out! (Rom. xi. 38.) Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, describes the -height of the heavens by saying, 
a stuith’s anvil would be nine days in falling from thence to 
the earth; which is as random a conjecture with respect to 
the height above, as the attempt of Archimedes was rash of 
numbering the sands beneath. ° 
Ver. 4. Wisdom hath been created before all things, and 
the understanding of prudence from everlasting. | Toorépa 
Tavrwy txriora copla, at cbveore Ppovijsewe & ai@voc. The 
Greck- translater expresses wisdom by different words in 
this book, as cogia, civecic, godvnoic, waidefa, &c. If we 
should understand wisdom here personally, it does not 
follow that the Logos is a creature, or even the first-born 
of every creature in point of order and time; the expression 
here rather implies his existence before all things, even 
before the beginning of the visible world. For if the Logos 
created all things, as the Scripture assures us, that without 
him was not any thing made, (John i. 3.) he cannot himself 
be any part of the creation, either in heaven or earth, or be 
numbered among the creatures, as he was before all cre- 
ated beings. It is well worth observing, that wisdom is 
not here said to have been created ron wavrwy, the first of 
all things, but roortpa ravrwv, before all things ; before the 
creation of any thing in heaven, or in earth, and to have 
been 2& aidvoc, from eternity, as aivy is strictly taken in the 
preceding verses. [lpdérepo¢ is used in this sense often by 
the LX X. and by this author, xil. 17. xli. 5. xlvi. 3. and is 
equivalent here to xpd rov ailwvoc an’ apxiic Exrioé pe, XXiv.9, 
Sec note on that place, where the verb «rise, the same that 
is here used, must mean an eternal generation, as it is said 
to have been rp rot aidvoc, and az’ dpyiic, from the begin- 
ning, and before the world: in which sense most catholic 
writers understand it, Prov. viii. 22. a passage particu- 
larly resembling this, and from which probably it was 
taken, where wisdom is said te have been with the Lord 
before his works of old ; i. e. before the works of the crea+ 
tion, from everlasting, or cver the earth was. It is ob- 
servable, that our translators render, The Lord possessed me 
from the beginning, following a copy which read ixrfcaro, 
as the Hebrew word is translated by Aquila, and Philo, de 
Temulentia. But allowing crise to be the truce reading, 
which is disputed, it may be uscd both by Solomon and 
the son of Sirach in the sense of generated, and thus Atha- 
nasius, Serm. 3. cont. Arian. Cyril. lib. v. Thes. cap. 6. 
Hil. lib. de Synod. understand creation. 
terms generation and creation are often used promiscu- 
ously in the best authors. Thus Cicero, “ Quoniam plu- 
rima beneficia continet Patria, et est antiquior Patens 
quam is qui, ut aiunt, crcavcrit, major ci profecto, quam 
Parenti, debetur gratia.” (Lib. i.de Repub.) And in this 
sense we find it used by Virgil, Adncid. lib. x.517. 543. And 
on the other hand generation is sometimes uscd for crea- 
tion; thus Psal. xc. 2. mpd ra don yevynOava, before the 
mountains were brought forth ;. i.e. created, or existed. 
And when such strong terms as beforementioncd, expressive 
of eternity, arc added to xriZecOa, it then means eternal 
generation. In like manner, when Homer calls the gods 
aevyevérac, We cannot suppose that he means any reflection 
upon them, or intends any lower sense than that of aity 
téurac. Indecd, Apoc. iii. 14. the Legos is said to be, 7 
apxn Tic xticewe Tov Oeov, the beginning of the creation of 
God; an expression, according to the inaccuracy of our 
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translation, not very.unlike, Wisdom was created before all 
things, as if the Logos was but the first of God's creatures, 
made use of asan instrument to create all others; whereas 
dox;) in this place signifies an author, an original efficient 
cause or creator, and so in all the Divine and moral writ- 
ings this word is used, and applied to the infinite and 
eternal Being. The Ethiopic version of the place in Latin 
agrces herewith, et fuit ante omnia que creavit Deus. (See 
Blackwall’s Sac. Class. vol. ii. p.177.) So that this pas- 
sage of St. John being capable of so orthodox and good a 
sense, there seems the less occasion to alter xricewe into 
krijcewc, aS Dr. Grabe -has done in his edition. But all 
difficulties and objections will be avoided, if wisdom be 
considered here as a Divine attribute, the infinite wisdom 
of God, displayed in and poured forth upon all the works 
of the creation. In this sense Grotius understands this 
passage of our author, Creata dicitur divina Sapientia, cum 
se operibus prodidit, and refers to ver. 9. as explanatory of 
it. Nor-is it unusual with this writer, to apply the term 
creation to qualitiés and attributes, as it does here to wis- 
dom, in a secondary sense. eat vil. 16. x. 18. xxxviil. 4. 
xliv. 2.) Lastly, may not zporépa express the pre-eminence 
of wisdom above all things and persons, in point of worth, 
dignity, and essence, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come? 
(See Heinsii Aristar. Sac. in Joh. i. 15.) 

Ver. 5. The Word of God most high is the fountain of 
wisdom. } This versé is omitted -in most Greek copies, as 
it is also in the Syriac and Arabic versions; it occurs in 
the Complut: and.from thence our translators inserted it. 
We may understand by the Word of God, either the Logos 
personally, who is called the Almighty Word, in the book 


of Wisdom, xviii. 15. by Philo also, and the Chaldee 


paraphrasts; or by the Word of God, may be meant 
the Holy Scripture, which is the source of wisdom, and a 
rich treasury of heavenly knowledge; and that the com- 
mandments therein contained are the way to wisdom, ac- 


‘cording to the observation in ver. 26. (See Deut. iv. 6.) 


And her ways are everlasting commandments.| Cover- 
dale’s and the Geneva versions are more clear and explicit, 
The everlasting commandments are the entrance unto her. 
The sense is much the same as in the former sentence, 
though the phrase is somewhat varied, as may be observed 
almost throughout this, and the book of Proverbs; viz. 


that the keeping of the commandments, or the observance 


of the precepts of the Decaloguc, which Moses styles 
everlasting, from their unchangeableness, in opposition to 
human laws, that are altcrable at pleasure, is the way’ 
which leads to wisdom. Like that, Prov.i.17. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and that in Job 
xxviii. 28. The fear of the Lord is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding. The words of Baruch very 
happily express the sense of our author: Hear, O Fsracl, 
the commandments of life, give ear to understand wisdom. 
Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom, for if thou 
hadst walked in the way of God, then shouldest thou have 
dwelled in peace for ever, (iii. 9. 12, 13.) 

Ver.6. To whom hath the root of wisdom been revealed ?| 
Thus Baruch iii. 15. Who hath found out her place, or who 
hath come into her treasures? (See also ver. 29—382. and 
Job xxviii. 20. 23.) If by the root of wisdom, we hereun- 
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derstand religion, then the senso may be, “ that the right 
knowledge of God, and the true way of worshipping him, 
were discovered but to a few.nations:” God shewed his 
statutes and ordinances unto Israel, but the heathen had 
no knowledge of his laws, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
Psal. cxlvii. 19, 20. Thus again Baruch, chap. iii. No 
man knoweth her way, nor thinketh of her. path; but he 
that knoweth all things knoweth her, he hath found out all 
the way of knowledge, and hath given tt unto Jacob his ser- 
vant, and to Israel his beloved. Or if we, understand this 
of God himself, as. the root and fountain of wisdom, the 
meaning then will be, ‘‘ Who can fathom the depth of in- 
finite wisdom, unravel the mysteries of Providence, and 
the secrets of God’s jndgments? Or who can fully ex- 
plain the nature and essence of the Deity, or know the 
whole of his will, and the true and perfect manner of his 
worship, which can only be discovered in his werd, and 
as far as he has been pleased to reveal himself, and make 
the counsels of his will known?” Havovpyfpara is used by 
Solomon and this writer in a good scnse, though oftener, I 
believe, taken in a bad one. The next verse is omitted in 
many Greek copies, and by the Arabic and Syriac inter- 
preters. It seems only an explanation of this, and per- 
haps crept into the text from the margin. By roAvumeota 
in it seems te be understood wisdom’s manifold way of 
acting, and the diversity of her gifts and operations, which 
is but indifferently rendered by our translators, experience. 

Ver. 8. There is.one wise and greatly to be feared, the 
Lord sitting upon his throne.] ‘There is one only wise, t. e. 
God: all others have wisdom through and from him... St. 
Paul styles him the King cternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God; (1 Tim. i. 17.) and so Clemens, Lod¢dc.é6 
povocg Osd¢ cal réAstog pdvocg. God alone ts wise, he alone ts 
perfect: (Strom. 2. and 4.) and Philo, apevdde ai redad- 
TyTEG Kal akodtnTEG Evde stat prdvou, the heights and perfections 
of excellency are only proper and peculiar to one. (Do 
Sacrif. Cain et Abcl.) Plato in like manner appropriates 
wisdom to the Deity: Td piv cogdv xadtiv, molye péya sivar 
Soxet, kat Oxw pdvy mpérov. (In Pheed.) Or may not this 
be considered as an answer to the foregoing questions and 
interrogations, ver. 2, 3. 6, 7.—that how difficult socever 
these instances may scem in themselves, or to our capa- 
city, yet to God’s wisdom they are open, as well as pos- 
sible ; that he alone knows the original, deep designs, and 
infinite worth, of wisdom, who has possessed her from all. 


eternity, and gives her to whom, and in what proportion, | 


he pleases? Our translators, and the Geneva version, to 
make the sense clearer, and to particularize who is meant, 
insert, éhe Lord, in the text; and so does Junius in his 
translation, thongh the Greek copies begin the next verse 
with Kiptoc, except the Alexandrian MS. The Vulgate 
rendering of this passage is very lofty, Unus est altissimus 
Creator omnium, omnipotens, et rex potens, et metuendus 
nimis, sedens super thronum illius, et dominans Deus. 

Ver. 9. He created her, and saw her, and numbered her, 
and poured her out upon all his works. ] i.e. God hath made 
all things in number, weight, and measure: (Wisd. xi. 20.) 
in the most exact order and proportion, and by the marks 
of wisdem on all his works, hath brought her forth, dis- 
played, and revealed her excellency. For so xrigeoSae may 
be understood here and ver. 4. and. thus the oriental ver- 
sions explain éxricey, the Syriac by patefecit eam, and the 
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Arabic by retexit.. (See Psal. civ. 2A; and Philo, Met xoo- 
poupylac.) Calmet likewise understands by numberig her, 
that ‘* God knew her from all eternity, and the time of ‘her 
first appearance upon the earth, or any part of it.” 
Ver. 10. She is with all flesh socondling to his gift, anid he 
hath given her to them that love him.] Iaving shewn the 
original of wisdom, that it was from all eternity, he pro- 
eecds beautifully to shew its production, or gradual ap- 
pearance in the world, and that its effects and signatures: 
are displayed upon the creation in three particulars ; first, 
in gencral, as his wisdom is plentifully shed, and poured 
out upon all his works, and‘is universally and in all re- 
spects to be admired. It reaches from one end of the world 
to another mightily, and sweetly does she order all things. 
(Wisd. viii. 1.) Secondly, That thongh there are tokens 
and traces cnough of wisdom discernible i in all inanimate 
things, yet it is most visible’ in animal bodies, and distri-' 
buted to all of them in some degree or other; for in all of 
them there is a principle of instinct, something analogous 
to reason, and much resembling it. - Thirdly, That the eift 
and high privilege of reason belongs chiefly te men, nat 
even to them is communicated in different degrees and pro- 
portions; to one is given the word of wisdom, to another: 


the word of knowledge, to another divers kinds. of tongues, 


to another the interpretation of them. (1 Cor. xii. 8. 10.) 
Wisdom is divided severally to every man, as God pleases, 
and as is most necessary for each to receive it. (Ephes. ; 
iv. 7.) Such as are religious and fear the Lord she is: 
most conversant with, and to them zxopynoev, he hath dis= 
tributed her graces most liberally. Accordingly the angels, 
a higher order in the scale of being, whom the Psalmist’ 
calls God's servants, continually doing his will and plea- 
sure, are most perfect in knowledge ; and even among these 
intelligences, one star differeth from another star in glory. 
From ‘this principle, as Solomon does in the book of Pro-' 
verbs, the author takes occasion to enlarge upon and re~ 
commend the fear of the Lord. 

_ Ver. 11. The fear of the Lord is honour, and glory, and: 
gladness, and a crown of rejoicing.] An awful sense of God, 
a devout affection to him, and a fear of offending him, such 
a religious frame of mind, is not only a great ercdit and 
ornament to a man, but is the cause of much joy and hap- 
It fills the soul with a hely confidence, 
with inward satisfaction, and complacency. And though 


‘the world has net often a just consideration of, and regard 


to, the good man’s merit, yet is he not the less honourable 
or glorious in himself; his glory is as much above com- 
mon applause, as picty is preferable to ambition. Aecord- 
ing to vulgar opinion, indeed,.to inspire men with the fear 
of God, is to fill them with melancholy and sadness; -but 
the wise man here assures us, that this is the only true 
source of joy. To fear God, is not to startle at and trem- 
ble before an all-powerful Being, made up of severity and’ 
cruelty, intent upon man’s destruction, as the devil often 
dresses up and represents God to pious souls, to cast them 
into horror and despair, ,and raise in them jealousy and: 
Jf any thus describe God with such marks of 
abhorrence and terror, it is not the true God they are re- 
presenting, whe is plentcous in goodness, and has more 
tenderness for his creatures than the most indulgent father. 
Ver. 12. The fear of the. Lord .... giveth ... along 
life.] See ver. 20. A strict course of picty is most likely 
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to prolong a life in a natural way; whereas sin, sometimes 
by natural causes, sometimes by the anger and just judg- 
ment of God, is the cause of a. sudden, untimely, or vio- 
lent death. Thus the Psalmist: The blood-thirsty and de- 
ceitful men shall not live out half their days. .(Psal. lv. 25.) 
But wisdom says of herself, By me thy days shail be mul- 
tiplied, and the years of thy life shall be increased. (Prov. 
ix. 11. and iii. 2. 16.) It is also the surest way to procure. 
God’s blessing, and to preserve men from all evils ‘and 
calamities; forthe angel of the Lord tarrieth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. (Psal. xxxiv. 7.) 
And in some following verses, to the inquiry, What man 
is he that lusteth to live, and would fain see good days? 
the answer is, Eschew evil and do good, seek peace and 
ensue it. 

Ver. 13. Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with 
him at the last, and he shall find favour in the day of his 
death ...| Some copies read with the margin, He shall be 
blessed. The Syriac has, .Colentis Deum prosper erit exitus, 

et in fine dierum suorum benedicetur ; and the Arabic, Ti- 
mentis Deum optimus erit finis, et in extrema etate sua- 
benedicetur. The sense in either rendering is, that the good 
man in his last hours shall not be tormented with the worm 
and sting of conscience, with sad reflections upon a past 
ill-spent life, but shall have a sweet foretaste of approach- 
ing happiness, and a joyful expectation of entcring intoa 
better state, and receiving the reward of his piety. He 
shall die with a quiet and easy conscience, and; like good 
old Simeon, depart this life in peace. Thus Gal. vi. 16. 
St. Paul says, They that walk according to this rule, t. e. 
the rule of righteousness, peace is on them, and on the 
Israel of God; for as the verb is not expressed in the 
Greek, we may as well expound the passage as an affirni- 
ation of what is, as a wish of what may be. I refer it to 
the learned to determine, whether this writer,—laying down 
so many fine rules of righteousness-and moral conduct, 
which the study of the law furnished him with, and pre- 
cepts of inward and ‘spiritual obedience, and a sincere ser- 
vice of God from the heart, which occur through the whole 
work, and withal the great and certain reward which at- 
tends good men at all times, and at their death more par- 
ticularly,—can be supposed to be without a firm belief of a 
life to come; and whether the reflection here, and many 
other expressions to the like purpose, can be separated 
from the hopes of it without violence. | 

Ver. 14. To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.] A 
good understanding (says the Psalmist) have ali they that 
do thereafter, the praise of it endureth for ever; and thus 
Job, Unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the hamuels that 
2s prindem ; and to depart from evilis understanding, (xxviii. 
28.) The observance of the commandments of the Lord, 
is the principal point or fulness of wisdom, (see ver. 16.) 
the practice of which gives men a better understanding of 
what is most conducive to their happiness, than any max- 
ims of human learning can infuse; for without piety, or the 
fear of the Lord, wisdom is falsely so called, and degene- 
rates into a vicious cunning. Plato has an observation 
like this, » O<ov yrwore, copia éort, kat doery dAnOivi. The 
expression here, by the infinitive, doy coptac poScio0a rov 
Osbv, is very elegant and classical. ‘Thus Cicero, “‘ Ipsum 
quidem peccare, quoquo te vertcris, unumest:” (Paradox.) 
and Persius, ‘“‘Scire tuum nihil est;” and St. Austin, more 
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strongly, “ Honorifico te debito sacrificio laudis, pro scire. 
et posse.” (Meditat.cap.12.) 

And it was created with the faithful in the womb.. J The 
faithful from their infancy have a fear and dread of, God, 
and enter very, early on a course of piety and religion, 
and are no‘sooner conceiyed and born into the church, 
say Messicurs du Port-Royal, but the fear of God is formed 
in their heart, and it continues with them to their lives’ end. 
Or it.may mean, that a good disposition and a religious 
temper are born and brought into the world with the faithful, 
and accompany them after... This is what the author of 
the book of Wisdom means, when he. says, that being a - 
witty child, and having a good spirit, he came into a:body. 


undefiled, (viii. 19, 20.) i.e, not disposed or naturally in- 


clined to evil. And thus J ob says, that, from his mother’s . 
womb, he hada natural compassion for the poor and father- 
less, (xxxi. 18. ) And the contrary temper is well described 


by the Psalmist, The ungodly are froward even from their . 


mother's womb ; as soon as they are born they go astray, 
and speak hes, (Psal, viii. 3.) te, they are naturally ad-. 
Or we may understand this of some 
peculiar and singular gift of God to the faithful, as was the 
case with the puombel, Jeremiah, of whom God says, Before 


_ TE formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and before thou camest 


forth from the womb, I sanctified thee, 1.5.) The like may 
be observed also’ of John the Baptist. _ There isa remark- | 
able pleonasin i in the Greek here, META TLOTWY EV [IIT PA OUVEK-, 
tiaQn avroic, which is a Hebraism: there are frequent in- 
stances of the like construction in this book, in the LX X.. 
(see Jer. xx. 14.) and in approved authors. | 

Ver. 15. She hath built an everlasting Foundation with 
men...) i. e. In just men more particularly, such in whose 
haba the fear of the Lord is strongly rooted, the impres- 
sions and good effects of which will not be easily effaced in 
them or their children. As wisdom was from everlasting, 
so her delights have ever been with the sons of men, re: 
joicing (as it is expressed Prov. viii. 31.) in the habitable 
parts of the earth. And as she delights in the children of 
men above all others, as being the image of God, aunong. 
whom she has fixed her residence, SO will she abide, esper. 
cially with such as fear the Lord, and ‘do not, by sin, de-. 
face his image. (Wisd.i. 5. John xiv. 23.) What wisdom 
says of herself, Prov. viii. 23. TPO TOV aiwvoc tSeuewaE HE, 
exactly expresses Seuédoy ai@voc here, which is rendered 
more beautiful by the metaphor, ivdooevorv, fundamentum, 
eternitatis nidificavit, as Junius renders. -And what she 
observes of the Jewish nation, xxiv. 8. that the Creator of 
all things caused her dwelling to be in Jacob, and her inhe-.. 
ritance in Israel, is equally applicable to all-true Israelites, 
whom she favours above all others. ‘The Vulgate here 
adds three verses, which are not in the Greek copies. 

Ver. 17. She filleth all their house with things desirable. ] 
In the foregoing verse it is peOboxe avrodc, according to the 
idiom of the Hebrew tongue, which expresses a saticty or 
fulness by ebrietas, or inebriation. (See St. Jerome, Quest. 
in Genes.) Plautus has the like expression, ‘“‘ Unde satu- 
ritate ego sepe exii ebrius.” (In Captiv.) The reading of 


the Complut. oicoy abrav, which our translators here follow, 


seems more agrecable than oixov avrijc, Which the Vulgate 
and many Greek copics have. _ What follows i in the next 
sentence, Kat Ta aTovoyEta a amTO TwWY yevynearon QUTNC, seems 
also corrupt. It would be better read, ra amodoysa avrav 
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yevvnparwv avrng, and so I find Dr. Grabe has inserted in 
his edition from conjecture. (See Proleg. cap. 4. tom. iii.) 
The Vulgate also is faulty here in rendering yevenuarw by 
generationibus. The sense of the passage is, “‘ The fear of 
the Lord not only fills men with spiritual joy and comfort, 
but enriches those that have it.” The Psalmist observes 
the like of the faithful, that riches and plenteousness shall 
be in their house, (cxii. 3.) Solomon represents the satis- 
faction and advantages arising from wisdom, under the re- 
semblance and image of a most elegant and delicious feast, 
where the ra émcSvuyjara generally abound. (Prov. ix.) 
Ver. 18. The fear of the Lord is a crown of wisdom, 
making peace and perfect health to flourish...] Besides in- 
ward content and satisfaction, which is the -usual sense of 
peace, it has several other senses among the Jews, appli- 
cable also to this place. Thus, Gen. xxix. 6. Is he well? 
in the Hebrew is, Is there peace to him? (Sec also xxxvii. 
14.) It signifies also prosperity; and the usual salutation 
of wishing peace to any one, or his house, always included 
prosperity. (See Matt. x.12, 13.) So Num). vi. 26. The 
Lord give thee peace, i.e. make thee happy and prosperous; 
and xxv. 12. I give unto him my covenant of peace, i. e. to 
make him and his family prosperous. (See Psal. Ixxii. 3. 
Isa. xxxvii. 17. Lam. iii. 17.) According to Grotius, the 
sense is, ‘‘ That the fear of the Lord is of service, beth to 
soul and body, giving ciofvn to the former, and tyiaa técewe 
(a strong expression, denoting the perfection of health and 
soundness) to the latter.” The conclusion of the verse, 
and it enlargeth their rejoicing that love him, is omitted in 
the Vatican and Vulgate, and is probably an interpolation 
from ver. 12. to which it agrees exactly in sense. 
* Ver. 19. Wisdom raineth down skill and knowledge of un- 
derstanding.| Our author uses 2€éuBonoe in the same meta- 
phorical sense, x. 18. The meaning is, ‘‘ Wisdom or the 
fear of the Lord is the source of true knowledge and pru- 
dence; without this, knowledge is falsely so called, is 
proud, presumptuous, and overbearing; and prudence de- 
gencrates into craft and cunning. Persons of great abili- 
ties and ‘attainments, without a sense of piety and religion, 
are infinitely mere dangerous to society, to the church or 
State, than even the most wicked men, who have less or but 
ordinary skill and talents. ‘The latter can scarce hurt any 
but themselves, in matters at least of a higher concern; but 
the former are capable of unsettling, perverting, and ruin- 
ing, numbers of thoughtless and unguarded souls, and too 
often succeed, by their sophistry and address, in their mis- 
chicvous attempt.” Upon the next verse both the Syriac 
and Arabic translations paraphrase very largely, and in- 
sert a great deal, omitting all that follows, cither in the 
Greek or Latin copies; to ver. 28. as the Chaldce paraphrase 
often inserts very large portions, without authority from 
the Iiebrew, in many parts of the Old Testament. 
~ Ver. 21. The fear of the Lord driveth away sin, and 
where it is present, it turneth away wrath...) 7. e. The fear 
of the Lord and his judgments, when it is strongly rooted in 
the soul, inclines men to and encourages them in the per- 
formance of their duty, and thereby keeps them from sin 
and punishment, its sure attendant. (See Prov. xvi. 6.) 
It either puts them upon observing a prudent circumspce- 
tion and caution im their actions, or to atone for sin com- 
mitted, by contrition andrepentance. ‘Tertullian says, ex- 
cellently,-“‘ Qui prxesumit, minus veretur, minus-preecavet, 
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plus periclitatur: timor fundamentum salutis est.” (De 
Cultu Foeminarum.) This verse is wanting in the Roman 
edit. and some others: Dr. Grabe has inserted it from the 
Complut. which our translators generally follow, which 
copy, he observes, is of singular use to supply the hiatus 
in others. (Proleg. tom. ult. cap. 3.) Our version ren- 
ders, tapapévwy 2 aroorpige dpyiv, where it is present it 
turneth away wrath; but Grotius understands by zapapé- 
vey, the meek and patient man, whose behaviour and tem- 
per are such, that they are not easily inflamed, his reason in- 
terposes againsta rising storm, its cool judgment cither pre- 
vents or assuages wrath, and insensibly disarms its ‘fury. 
This interpretation, hough couutenanced indeed by the 
context, seems te want an article to confirm it. Instead of 
this latter clause, the Vulgate, Grabe, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, (Pedag. lib. i. cap. 8.) insert, dgoBoe 82 ob duv4- 
oerat okatw Svat. 

Ver. 22. A furious man cannot be justified, for the sway 
of his fury shall be his destruction...}] Our translators fol- 
low a copy which read Supdééne avijp, as the Complut. that 
of Camerarius, and some other copies, have it. The Vat. 
and Alex. MS. which Heeschelius here agrees with, have 
Supud¢ adcKoc, unjust anger, such as is without sufficient and 
good reason, or is immoderate in its degree. St. Paul ac- 
quaints us, that we may sometimes be angry, and yet sin 
not, (Ephes. iv. 26.) and there is a resentment which is 
highly commendable; such, for instance, is a zeal for the 
service of God and the cause of religion, where unconcern- 
edness and indifference are culpable and ‘sinful; such a 
lukewarmness as is condemned in the Laediceans, Rev. iii. 
16. Anger, without some such just occasion, cannot be 
justified, nor free from censure or fault. The sense is 
pretty much the same with that of St. James, (i. 20.) The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God ; i. e. it 
puts a man upon saying and doing things contrary to his 
duty, and is a breach of that perfection, which renders him 
acceptable to God. Anger proceeds upon a wrong princi- 
ple, it springs generally froin pride, and is moderated and 
vanquished most effectually by the fear of the Lord, ac- 
cording to St. Paul’s observation and advice, Be not high- 
minded, but fear. (Rom. xi. 20.) Our author speaks by the 
figure litotes, when he says, Anger cannot be justified, for 
more is intended than is here expressed; it means, that it 
is highly criminal, and te be condemned, and shall not 
escape punishment, according to the marginal reading. It 
is generally attended with mischief to others, or to the fu- 
rious person himself, the impetuosity or violence of whose 
passion proves often fatal to him in its consequences. The 
Greek expresses this by pom? Syuov, a metaphor taken from 
the balance, and literally means, that the excess or prepon- 
derancy of passion will overturn a man. This, in a larger 
sense, may be understood of other irregular lusts and pas- 
sions, which, if criminally indulged, will be the certain ruin 
of a man. 

Ver. 23. A patient man will bear for a time, and after- 
ward joy shall spring up unto him.] “Yorepov abt@ avadwoe 
ebppootvn. A meck man will bear with injuries for a long 
time, and not disturb the calm of his mind, nor forfeit tho 
reward of his patience. According to Calmet, the sense 
is, that the good man is often exposed in this life to evil 


- treatment, persecution, and reproaches; but is not dejecet- 


ed or discouraged by his present aflliction: he will wait 
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awhile, jusqu’au tems destiné, until the appointed time, for 
his deliverance. In the mean time he rests himself upon 


God’s promises till death; and then he will find himsclf_ 


not only delivered out of his troubles, but filled with joy 
and glory in a better state. (See Wisd. i. 1—d. and 
v. 1—3.) God often permits the righteous to be afflicted 


in this world, that, having approved themselves to him by - 


their: patient enduring of tribulations, they may at length 
enter into joy and happiness. The Scriptures farnish 
many instances of this, especially in the history of the 
patriarchs and apostles. St. Paul thus describes the state 
of himself and fellow-Christians: We are troubled on every 
side, but not distressed; we are perplexed, but not in de- 
spair ; persecuted, but. not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed. (2 Cor. iv. 8,9.) The reading of this verse, as 
it is in almost all the Greek copies, seems corrupt; that 
of the Alexandrian MS. seems preferable, fw¢ xatpov ay- 
Sera: paxpdSupoc, Kat terepov airy dvadwoe svpooobvnr’ 
i.e. God will give unto him beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 


heaviness ; (Isa. Ixi. 3.) or the reading may be derepov airy: 


dvadoaic Wi penhanl according to the copy probably which 
the Vulgate followed, et postea redditio jucunditatis. 
This observation is particularly true with respect to Job, 
who was an equal pattern of suffering and patience; and 
therefore we read, that God made his latter end as pros- 
perous as the beginning. 

Ver. 24. He will hide his words for a time, and the lips 
of many shall declare his wisdem.| As applied to the meek 
man, the sense is, “ He will stifle his resentment, and not 
break out into indecent and outragcous expressions: he 
will keep silence, especially from hasty and injurious 
words, though such a command of his temper be pain and 
grief to him; and his moderation and conduct in this 
particular will be both admired and commended.” If un- 
derstood of the good man struggling under adversity, the 
meaning is, “that he will not openly complain of the Al- 
mighty, but silently bear the discipline of affliction, and 
wait God’s own pleasure, knowing that the Lord is good 
unto all that wait for him, to the. soul that seeketh, him,” 
Lam. iii. 25. The deseription of this religious resigna- 
tion in ver. 26. 28, 29. of that chapter, is very fine, and 
close to the present purpose, It is good. that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord: 
he sttteth alone, and keepeth silence, because he hath berne 
tt upon him: he putteth his mouth in the dust, if so be there 
may be hope. Theo Psalmist gives the same cxccllent ad- 
vice of submission to the Divine will, Hold thee still in 
the Lord, and put thy trust in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass, Psa]. xxxvii. 7. which whole psalm, a learned pre- 
late observes, is swnmed up in this and the foregoing 
verse of this chapter. (Patrick's Comment. in lec.) This 
trust in God for deliverance: is very beautifully called by 
St. Paul, foyov rig miorewe and txopuovy tig tAmisoc, (1 Thess. 
1.3.), The work of faith, and patience of hope. Osiander 
understands this of calumny in particular, which the good 
man is loaded with for a time, while his innocency is sus- 
pected, which he takes patiently, suffering wrongfully ; but 
that afterward his righteousness shall be acknowledged 
and confessed before men, and his just dealings be as clear 
as the noon-day. (Com. in loc.) This may be farther. 
understood of prudent silence, and modest rescrvedness, 
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| which is not hasty to speak, nor forward to boast or extol 


itself; which. instance ef wisdom shall not go withont its 
due praise, nor suffer for its own backwardness. Some 
copies read, yefAn meorwv, the lips of the faithful ; buat roA- 
Awvis the more general reading, which the Vulgate and our 
translators follow; ¢.e. his silence shall be recompensed 
with the praise.of all men. Our author has the like ex- 
pression, xxxix. 9. _ 

Ver. 25. The parables of knowledge are in the treasures 
of wisdom; but godliness ¢s an abomination to a sinner.) 
.@. In the treasury. or hosom of a wise man, are many 
useful reflections and observations upon men and things, 
which he understands the most proper scason to bring 
forth and publish. For the true mark of a wise man is to 
know how to keep his thoughts and words to himself, and 
not to talk at random, and speak confidently about every 
thing, or unscasonably of any thing. Who is a wise man, 
and endued wurith knowledge among you? says St. James, 
ii. 13. Let him shew out of a good conversation his works 
with meekness of wisdom. Or the sense may be, *“ Many 
good lessons of instruction and morality are delivered by 
persons of great piety and understanding, which are dis- 


- agreeable to the wicked, and, as so many reprioofé, are dis- 


regarded by him.” (See Wisd. ii. 12. 14, &c.) 

Ver. 26. If thou desire wisdom, keep the commandments, 
and the Lord shall give her unto thee.) See ver. 5.. The 
author of the book of Wisdom accordingly observes, That 
into a malicious soul wisdom will not enter, nor dwell in a 
body subject unto. sin, (i.4.) Some copies read the hegin- 
ning of this verse with an interregation, as the Roman in 
particular, ireOiunoac coptav; Dost thou desire wisdom? keep 
the commandments. And thus St. Austin, Concupisti sapi- 
entiam? Serva mandata: and he makes this observation 
upon it, Prior est in recta hominis eruditione labor ope- 
randi, quam voluptas intelligendi que vera sunt. (Adv. 
Faustum.) The sense of this passage is not unlike that of 
St. John, vii. 17. If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine. whether it be of Ged. And thus the Psalm- 
ist, The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
he will shew them his covenant, (Psal. xxv. 14.) Job has 
determined the matter when he says, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, is under- 
standing, (xxviii. 28.) 7 

Ver. 28. Distrust not the fear. of the Lord when thou art 
poor.) Mi aradioyc $6By Kuofov. According to the mar- 
ginal reading, “‘ Be not disobedient to the fear of the Lord, 
2.e. to the commandments of the Lord, when thou art. poor 
or distressed.” The Tigurine version renders, Religioni 
Domini parere ne reciuses inops. The sense is, “ Do not 
distrust God’s goodness in the time of thy adversity or 
low estate, as if he either could not or would not succour 
thee, and so be induced to use unlawful means, or fly toe 
forbidden arts, or trust too much upon any human help, for 
preservation.” For this reason, says’ the Psalmist, the 
Lord will not leave the rod of the ungodly upon the lot 
of the righteous, i.e. subject them to thcir scourge and 
tyranny, lest the righteous put ther hand unto wickedness. 
(Psal. cxxv. 3.) And upon account of the temptation and 
dangers, attending the extremes of each state, the prophet 


Agur prays equally against poverty and riches. “(Prov. 
-xxx.9.) The words ivdejc Ov, when thou art poor, are 


not in the Vat. Alex. MS. nor Vulgate. The oriental ver- 
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‘sions too omit them. Dr. Grabe has inserted them from 
the Complut. which our translators here likewise follow. 
Come not unto him with a double heart:| i.e. With af- 
fections divided betwixt God and the world; for God re- 
‘quires the whole heart, and to be served with uniform obe- 
dienee and sincerity. Or the sense’may be, “ Do not offer 
thy devotions with a doubting spirit.” Accordingly St. 
James advises to ask in: faith, nothing wavering ; because 
a person of such a distrustful disposition has no grounds to 
expect that he shall receive any thing of the Lord. (James 
i. 6,7. Matt. xxi. 2h. Mark xi. 28, 24. 1'Tim. 11.8.) The 
Arabic takes it’ in this*sense, rendering, Neque acce- 
das, dubius existens in corde tuo. .The same apostle calls 
such a one, a double-minded man, amjo difvyoc, and de- 
‘scribes him as divided and distracted in what he goes 
about, and unstable in all his ways. Quomodo prestabit 
Deus ‘(says Lactantius) precanti quod oraverit, cum ad 
precandum neque ex animo, nec observanter accedit ?. (lib. 
v.20.) ‘The wicked are described by the Psalmist, as flat- 
tering with their lips, and dissembling with a double heart, 
(Psal. xii. 2.) which the Hebrew expresses by leb valeb, a 
heart, anda heart. Sce also 1Chron. xii. 33. where it is 
said of the children of Zebulun, that they were not of dou- 
ble heart, which, according to the marginal reading from 
the He)lrew, is, They were without a heart, and a heart; 
absque corde et corde, as some old Latin versions have it. 
> Ver. 29. Be not a hypocrite in the sight of men, and take 
good heed what thou speakest.|° M1 vmoxpiSii¢ ev ordpacww 
dvtowrwv: Grotius understands this of lying, 2e mentia- 
ris coram hominibus, and says, that iroxpivesSai Is so taken 
in several parts of Scripture. (Job xxxiv. 30. Matt. xxiv. 
51. Jamés v.12.) -And:indeed this hath some countenance 
from the following sentence, Take good heed what thou 
speakest; which the Arabic expounds of veracity, Sit sermo 
labiorum tuorum @quus, et verax. There may also another 
interpretation be given of this place, ‘Act not the hypo- 
erite before men, by putting on the mask of religion, or 
boasting of-thy perfection in it, when thy actions speak 
the contrary;” one of them, qui Curios simulant, et Bac- 
chanalhia vivunt. And thus'the Syriae seems to’ under- 
stand it, Neque de Religione Dei giorieris; or, act not the 
false friend, with an intention to deceive others, by the 
specious show and appearance of friendship. Lastly, the 
sense may be; “‘ Do not play the hypocrite by pretending 
to be what you are not, commending yourself before 
others, and extolling your merit, to gain their good opi- 
nion and applause.” - And thus the'Geneva version takes 
it, Be not a hypocrite, that men should speak of thee. Ju- 
nius has still a new interpretation, Ne simulatus esto, ut si 
ora humana habeas, which the margin explains, “Do not 
play the hypocrite, by acting different parts, and assuming 
two-or more persons, and speaking with two or more 
mouths;”: but this seems foreed. Probably év oréuan is a 
Hebraism literally rendered, and means no more thancoram. 
' Ver. 30. Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall, and bring dis- 
honour upon thy soul, and so God discover thy secrets.] 
?.€. Do not think to déeeeive and-impose upon God, as 
thou hast upon thy friends and neighbours; but avoid dis- 
simulation ‘and spiritual pride, lest God humble thee, and 
discover the hypocrisy and naughtiness of thy heart, and 
expose thee to public: shame and contempt, by publishing 
thy secret-wickedness; which is the moral .of .the proud 
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pharisee in the gospel. (Luke xviii.) This the Lord threat- 
ens also by his prophet; This is thy lot, the portion of thy 
measures from me, saith the Lord: because thou hast forgotten 
me, and trusted in falsehood, and I have seen thine adulteries, 
and thy neighings, the lewdness of thy whoredom, and thine 
abominatious on the hilis; therefore will I discover thy skirts 
upon thy face, that thy shame may appear: (Jer. xiii.25—27.) 
and ra xpumra cov means here ra kputra tie aloxbvne, as it is 
expressed 2 Cor.iv.2. Plato finely observes, dei Separebav 
Sedov ov oxhpaat rexvaZovrac, adAd adneia ryunvrac dperty. 

Cast thee down in the midst of the congregation.) This 
refers to the custom of bringing criminals to a public hear- 
ing, and punishing them openly for their faults. See Ecelus. 
xxill. 31. Prov. v.14. xxvi.26. where Solomon, speaking 
ofsuch a deceiver says, éxxaXbrret rac éavrov apapriac, vyvwa- 
roc év auvedpiore, revelabitur malicia ejus in concilio. (Vulg.) 

Because thou camest not in truth to the fear of the Lord.) 
“Ort ob tpoanADec rH POBw Kuplov év adnbefa, t. e. Sincerely and 
heartily, without hypocrisy, contrary to the double heart, 
(ver. 28.) for our love to God must be entire and undivided; . 
and sincerity is the formality or soul of it. Some copies 
read, dr od mpoanAec év d6B8w Kuplov, because thou camest 
not in the fear of the Lord. 
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Ver. 1. M Y son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare 
thy soul for temptation.] Corn. a Lapide thinks that the 
occasion of this advice was, that at this time the Jews were 
grievously afflicted under Ptolemy Lagus, who took Jeru- 
salem, and used the Jews with great severity, and sent many 
thousands captive into Egypt; which change of state, it was 
apprehended, might incline many to forsake Judaism; to 
confirm whom, and keep them steady to the religion of 
their fathers, the author gives them this seasonable advice. 
(Com. in loc. sce also Du Pin’s Prelim. Dissert. p. 23.) 


_ All temptations may be referred to two sorts; cither they: 


proceed from God, or the devil and his agents. God tempts 
men for the trial and manifestation of their faith, he proves 
the sincerity of their virtue by occasional afflictions; his 
design is to make them better, more vigilant, more resolute, 
and more humble; to train them up to victory, to prepare 
them for a crown, and to increase their glory and reward ; 
and he gives them, for this purpose, fforee and strength 
proportionable to the combat he suffers them to be ex- 
posed to. The devil tempts men, when he solicits them 
to sin; when he invites them by offers of imaginary wealth 
or greatness to fall down, and worship him; when he is 
busy with men’s thoughts, and by false suggestions would 
gain over their affections; when he insinuates - the. diffi- 
culties and discouragements of religion, and the pleasures 
of vice and licentiousness: his temptations are always to 
be dreaded, they are designed to impose upon and cheat 
men, to rob them of their innocency and peace, fo make: 
them fall from one wickedness to another, to disregard tho: 
fear of God, to be indifferent about matters of religion, and, 
in consequence of that, to fall from the faith, and at length 
to sink them into perdition—the portion of libertines and 
unbelievers. ‘To be tempted in the former sense, is tho 
portion of all God’s faithful servants and children. (See 
Heb. xii.6.) Thus Moses had a great trial of variety of 


afflictions, when he was appointed to serve the Lord in’ 
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Egypt; he met with contempt and ill usage, not only from 
the Egyptians, but from the ungrateful Israelites, whose de- 
liverance he was soliciting and labouring for, and was often 
in danger of his life, from the malice of Pharaoh and his 
people, but he was not frighted from executing the commis- 
sion he was entrusted with, by any threats or hardships he 
endured : for he had a respect unto the recompence of the 
yeward from him that sent him. (Heb. xi. 27.). So under 
the gospel, when the sons of Zebedee coveted places of 
trust and horeur in an imaginary kingdom, our blessed Lord 
told them, that the preferments of his court did not consist 
in the vanity of precedence, in sitting at his right hand, or at 
his left; but in drinking of his bitter cup, and being bap- 
tized with his bloody baptism. (Matt. xx. 21.) And when 
St. Paul was called to an apostleship, the Lord told Ana- 
nias ina vision, that his mission was not designed to tri- 
umph over the gentile world, nor should his revelations 
discover to him, what kingdoms he should convert; but I 
will shew him (says God) what great things he must suffer 
for my name’s sake. (Acts ix. 16.) And this that apostle 
well understood: for when he reckons up the signs of an 
apostle, he begins with his patience under afflictions, as if 
that greatness of mind which slighted the tribulations which 
attended upon preaching the gospel, was a more eminent 
and surer sign of his apostleship, than all his power of 
working signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. (2 Cor. 
xii. 12.) St. Chrysostom’s observation upon this notice to 
prepare for temptations, is both pertinent and entertaining; 
Kadai ai trayyeAdlat ix moooystiwy cic repacpode tumeceiv’ peyarn 
TporpoT| Kal mapaKxAnate évaoyie Tie SovActac kivdbywy evbiwe 
aroyevcacOa, x.7.AX. Bellavero promissio in tentationes inct- 
dere! Egregta vero exhortatio et consolatio ejus servitutis 
pericela statim degustare! plane egregia simul et admiranda, 
et maximum lucrum adferens. Audi que sequuntur, sicut 
Aurum igne examinatum, purius redditur, pari modo etiam 
anima, que inter afflictiones versatur et pericula, splendidior 
per tila evadit, omnemque peccatorum maculam abstergit. 
(Ser. 23. tom. v.) Nor is the following less worthy of no- 
tice and regard; Qui Deo piacere cupit, ante omnia lon- 
ganimitatem apprehendens ac patientiam, debet fortiter ob- 
vias quasque sufferre tribulationes, angustias, atque necessi- 
tates, stve corporales morbos ac passiones, sive improperia, 
atque injurias ab hominibus, sive etiam diversas invisibiles 
anxietates, que a spiritibus malignis inseruntur anime. (S. 
Ephrem. Tract. de Patientia.) The Vulgate adds, Accedens 
ad servitutem Dei, sta in justitia et timore, which is not in 
the Greek copies; but St. Austin, (de Speculo) St. Cyprian, 
(Tract. de Mortal.) and St. Bernard, all retain them; pro- 
bably they were in some ancient copy which they used, the 
same which the Vulgate follows. 

Ver. 2. And make not haste in time of trouble.] Kat pi} 
amevone tv Kalpy traywyinc’ ’Emaywyy here signifies the evils 
which God is pleased at any time to visit. his servants with: 
(see ver 4.) and thus it is used in very many places by 
this writer, (iii. 28. v.8. xxiii. 1. x1.9. xlvi. 3. xlviii. 2. 
see also Pet. ii.5.) The sense is, When tribulation and an- 
guish are upon thee, patiently depend upon God, wait till 
he graciously vouchsafes the times of refreshment and de- 
liverance, and do not, through distrust of his mercy, betake 
thyself to any unlawful means of extricating or saving: thy- 
self; for God knoweth when and how to bring his afflicted 


servants out of their. temptations. (2 Pet. ii. 9.) The ex- 
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pression is the same with that, Isa. xxviii. 16. He that be- 

Kieveth, shail not make haste; i. e. He that believeth God’s 

promises, made to his faithful servants, will not shew any 

distrust, nor fly or hasten to any base and unlawful means, 

such as those: mentioned to be made use of in that chapter, 

(ver. 15.) by some, who made lies their refuge; and hid 

themselves under falsehood ; which sense is preferred by the 

learned Vitringa. (Com.inloc.) ‘The virtue recommended 

in the words before us, is what the Greeks call cwopoctyn, 

and is, according to the Roman orator, ‘‘ Non perturbari in 

rebus asperis, nec tumultuantem de gradu dejici.” (De Offic. 

lib.i.) And in the Scripture language it is to tarry, to wait 
the Lord's leisure, and to possess the soul in patience; and 

in the phrase of this writer, to set the heart aright, to endure. 
constantly, and: to wait for bis mercy. St. Chrysostom’s 

comment upon the words is, év véow kal revia tw abt@ Te- 

Troee yivov. (Hom. 39. adv. Jud. Orat.6.) According to 

Calmet, it is to shew no signs of anger and impatience at any 

trying or severe dispensation we may labour under, nor to 

let any hasty word foolishly escape us, as if we questioned or 
disputed God's right, wisdom, or goodness, in so visiting‘us. 

— Ver.3. Cleave unto him and depart not away, that thou 

mayst be increased at thy last end.] i.e. That thou mayst 

receive the just recompence of thy patience. The Port- 
Royal comment understands this of increasing to perfec- 
tion; that nothing so much‘displays and improves men’s 
virtue as submission and constancy in sufferings; that the 

harvest, which will at last be reaped from thence, after pa- 
tience has had its perfect work, springeth up unto eternal 

life. Some copies accordingly read the former part of the 

verse thus, petvoy rv avapoviy, KoAAHOnTt abr, Kal pj aTOaTHC, 

which is agreeable to the context, and invigorates the sense ; 
or the meaning may be, that in thine old age, thou mayst 
abound with such good things as may make tliy latter end 
comfortable. Under the old law God rewarded the faithful 

services of such as cleayed unto him with long life, victory 
over enemies, and such-like temporal blessings. Junius 

renders, nt augearis ad finem usque tuum, that thou mayst 
always thrive and prosper, even to thy latter end.- Instead 

of apostatizing or revolting from God, in whom alone the 

happiness of man centres, make the Psalmist’s resolution 

your own, and devoutly say, It is good for me to hold me 
fast by God, and to put my trust in the Lord God, (Psal. 

Ixxili. 28.) 

Ver. 4,5. Whatsoever is brought xpon thee, take cheer- 
Sully, and be patient when thou art changed to a low estate: 
for gold is tried in the fire, and acceptable men in the fur- 
nace of adversity.| Some copies have, év xapivy ramevecewe 
swOjcovra, alluding probably to the deliverance of the 
three holy children from the fiery furnace. The Arabic 
rendering of déa: douévwe, is much to be admired and ap- 
proved, id ér quo te Deus tentaret, sustine cum gratiarnm 
actione; the rendering of what follows, xat év adAdypari ra- 
Tevmoswe cov paxooObunoov, is neither literal nor full; the 
true rendering is, be patient in hoping for a change of your 
present low estate; and so Grotius takes it, Patiens esto in 
mutatione depressionis tue speranda: and Junius, Et ad 
commutationem dejectionis tue sperandam esto longanimus. 
The Geneva version, Be patient in the change of thine afflic- 
tion, ts literal indeed,’ but reaches not the sense. The 
Psalmist seems better to express it, (Psal. xxxvil. 7.) Hold 
thee still in the Lord, and abide patiently upon him. (See 
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James iv. 7. 1 Pet. v.6.) Pythagoras gives the same advice 
in the like circumstances, 


"“Oooa re Samovinat roxatc Bporot aye é EXovaWr, 
“Hy Gv potpay EXye, Tavrny PépE, pnd ayavacret. 
Xpvuo. ern. V. 16. 


In suffering, or bearing afflictions, God enjoins not an apa- 
thy, he neither expects nor wills an utter insensibility; he 
intends a feeling when he scourges, and allows a proper 
concern to he expressed, provided it be with moderation, 
submission, and resignation. St. Chaysostom thus illus- 
trates the sense in ver. 5. wonep TO xevaloy Tw Tupt acavi- 
Cduevov, cabapesrepov yiverat, obrw kai 4 Puy Ahpeour Sushoiea, 
cal xivdtvoie, padootépa, kat Aaumportoa, avec, kal wacay 
auaoTnuatwy avoppanterdt xnAloa’ t. e. by temptations and 
afflictions a man is brought, as it were, to the teuchstono; 
by these his intrinsic excellency and goodness is discovered, 
and the greater the improvement and proficiency is under 
them, the more acceptable is the sufferer to God, and the 
brighter lustre is added to his virtue. 

Ver. 7. And go not aside, lest ye fall.] i. e. Have not re- 
course to any unlawful means for succour, which men of 
little faith and great impatience are apt to fly to. Many 
in time of tribulation are tempted to fall away after dif- 
ferent sorts, some take to evil courses, ‘and the hidden 
works of dishonesty to get a living: others have denied the 
faith, and, for fear of persecution or the sword, have turned 
to a false religion. Some have applied to and trusted in 
evil arts, as sorcery or magic, to help them in their losses 
and distress, as was the folly of Saul, in consulting the 
witch of Endor. The precept of fearing the Lord, and 
waiting for his mercy, is, though the phrase i is somewhat 
varied, often repeated in this chapter, and yet there is no 
tautology in this respect; it is only, says Osiander, to 
keep our faith awake, that we should not be tempted to 
think God had forgot us, if at any time, in our opinion, 
God seems slack concerning his promise, and defers for 
awhile answering our expectation. (Com. in loc.) . 

Ver. 9. Ye that fear the Lord, hope for. good, and for 
everlasting joy and mercy.]| ’EAricare tic ayaQa, kat sic ev- 
poostyny aiwvoc, Kat tdfouc’ probably the true reading is 
tAcog’ tAriZew, in this construction, signifies to expect, wait 
for, or trust to or in any thing or person. The Geneva 
version takes it in this latter sense, Ye that fear the Lord, 
trust in good things, and in the everlasting joy and mercy. 
(See the use of this phrase, Psal. cxxx. 5, 6. exlv. 16. Isa. 
li. 5. according to the LXX.) By aya$d we may under- 
stand the good things of this life, which such as fear the 
Lord ave the greatest reason to expect. For did the Lord 
rain bread from heaven upon his faithful Israelites, and 
shall any doubt whether he can at all times nourish his peo- 
ple, or send food to those that stand in need of it, and 
trust in his goodness for it, though even the fields. should 
fail, and the, earth itself grow barren? God is not ticd to 
ordinary means, nor our maintenance.to the fruits of the 
earth, or other common supplies. ‘The ravens sball find 
incat, and bring it to Elijah, if God so commands, (1 Kings 
xvii. G.) and a little oil as long as he pleascth shall con- 
tinue running, and not fail, (ver. 14.) Infinite is his power, 
and infinite are his methods and ways, to reward and com- 
fort them that cleave to and depend upon him. 

Ver. 10. Look at the generations of old, and see, did ever 
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any trust in the Lord and was confounded? Or did any 
abide in his fear, and was forsaken? Or whom did he ever 
despise that called upon him ?] Run over the histories of - 
all ages and nations, consider that of the patriarchs and 
prophets in particular, which affords many and shining in- 
stances of the regard God has for his faithful, and of his 
care and protection of them in all straits aud dangers, The 
Psalmist had observed, and was convinced of an extraor- 
dinary providence watching over those that led a godly 
life, and says, I have been young, and now am old, and yet 
saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor their seed begging 
their bread. (Psal. xxxvii. 35.) To the same purpose is 
that, Job iv. 7. Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished 
being innocent ; or where were the righteous entirely cut off? 
This observation is confirmed by an enumeration of par- 
ticulars, 1 Macc. ii. 51—61. where the writer instances in 
Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, Elias, 
Danicl, and the three children; and then concludes, in 
terms not unlike our author's, Thus consider ye throughout 
all ages, that none that put their trust in him shall be over- 
come. On the contrary, did ever any rebel, and fight against 
heaven, and prosper? Consider the Jewish nation in par- 
ticular; they promised themselves upon the death of the 
righteous heir, that the inheritaneo would he their own, 
and yet how were their very hopes blasted! 
securing their title, they ruined it; instead of an expected 
greatness, which they thought would last for ever, their 
power and jurisdiction had a quick and fatal period; their 
supposed and boasted right to the Divine favour, was 
swallowed up of vengeance; their patrimony was alien- 
ated, and transferred to the gentile world ; and this proba- 
bly by a wise providence, that the eqgisies might dread 
the like ingratitude towards God, which made the Jews so 
deplorable an instanco, and such a dreadful spectacle,. of 
the Divine vengeance. And hath not the same indignation 
seized upon many churches of the gentiles too, for their 
disobedience, which before fell so heavy upon Jerusalem? 
For in what.a sad and deplorable condition are the once 
famous churches of Carthage, and the rest of Africa? And 
hath not antichrist fixed his seat in the temple of God, 
even in the once venerable seven churches of Asia? If 
therefore no favourite church or people, however they 
might presume upon, were protected hy their privileges, 
none ought to think themselves secure of the Divine fa- 
vour any longer than they are careful to do his will, and 
obey his commandinents. What a fine reflection is this of 
our author’s! and what a noble encouragement does it 
contain in the light we have considered it in, to vite men 
to obedience, and the fear of the Lord! Can there bea 
stronger inducement to piety in successive generations, 
than his confident appeal, for the success. of if, to the 
happy expericnce of all former ages? 

Ver. 11. For the Lord is full of compassion and merey, 
and forgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction.) As af- 
flictions are generally occasioned, by sins, so it is observ- 
able here, that the agecte apapriuoy, or God’s forgiving and 
remitting sins, is mentioned first in order, before his re- 
leasing or delivering in time of affliction. And so in He- 
zekiah’s sickness, when the prophet is sent unto him, the 
method of his recovery is the same, Isa. xxxvill. Thos 
2 Mace, iii. 32. and following verses, when Iicliodorus. had 
been scourged for his sacrilegious enterprise, the priest 1s 
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first said. to have made an atonement, and God thereupon. 
to have granted him life. (See also Eccl: xxxviii.9. and 
the note on that place.) And in the cures wrought by 
Christ himself, we find that the forgiving the sick man’s 
sins, Son, thy sins are forgiven thee, is the ordinary pre- 
face to his recovery. (See Psal. ciii. 3.) 

Ver. 12. Woe be to fearful hearts.| ¢.é. Such as fall 
away in time of persecution. As fear is often recom- 
mended, so we find it as often forbidden. Unbelief is so 
commonly thé cause of fear, and fear so commonly Jeads 
to unbelief, that we find them often linked together. . See 
ver. 13. and Rev. xxi. 8. where édeAct cal amorol Occur 
together. When St. Peter was affrighted upon the sea, and 
cried, Lord, save me, as he was just sinking ; although it 
was a good prayer, yet, because it proceeded from carnal 
fear rather than faith, our Saviour presently rebuked him, 
Wherefore didst thou doubt, O thou of little faith? Andas 
faint-heartedness argues want of faith, so patience in ad- 
versity, the fear of God, and a constant reliance upon his 
promises and mercy, are inspired and strengthened by 
faith. Some copies read, ovat xapdiace SurAaie; and snch 
a one the Vulgate seems to have followed, rendering ve 
duplict corde; but the present reading seems preferable, as 
the other is expressed in the latter part of the verse. By 
faint hands here, we may understand such as are negligent 
and slothful in the work of the Lord. The writer to the 
Hebrews, using the same expression, advises to lift up the 
hands that hang down, rac rapspévac ysipac, and the feeble 
knees, and to make straight paths, 7. e. to go straight for- 
ward in the paths of holiness. (See also Jer. xlviii. 10.) 

And the sinner that goeth two ways.) i.e. Such sinners 
as are for serving two masters, God and mammon, God in 
outward appearance and profession, but the world in real- 
ity, and at the bottom of their hearts. God abhors such 
hypocrisy and insincérity, he demands the whole heart, 
and undivided affections ; he hath bonght us, says St. Aus- 
tin, at so great a price, to make us his own, and to exclude 
any partner, “tanti emit, ut solus possideat.” (Tract. ix. in 
Johan.) And thus God declares, Zephan. i. 5. that he will 
cut off them that worship the host of heaven, them that wor- 
ship and swear by the Lord, and that swear by Malcham. 
Such a double heart had the people of Sepharvaim, who at 
the same time feared the Lord, and served their own gods. 
(2 Kings xvii. 28, 29.) It was this double-mindedness which 
Elijah veproxédj when he said to all the people, ow long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow him. (1 Kings xviii.) The in- 
consistency of serving two such objects, or even their sub- 
sisting together, is intimated in Dagon’s falling down before 
the ark, and in Moses’s refusing to sacrifice the abomina- 
tions of the Egyptians unto the Lord. (Exod. viii. 26.) 

Ver.13. Woe unto him that is faint-hearted, for he believ- 
eth not, therefore shall he not be defended.| Tho Vulgate is 
more explicit, Ve dissalutis corde, qui non credunt Deo, et 
ideo non protegentur ab éo ; i. e. such as either disbelieve 
God’s promises, or that their prayers shall be heard and 
answered, and so do not ask in faith without wavering, 
such have no good reason to expect God’s protection, nor 
will they be so happy to find it; whereas the Lord is nigh 
unto all them that call upon him, yea all such as call upon 
lam faithfully. (Psal. cxlv. 18.) But the promise is still 

stronger to them, Psal. xxxvii. 40, 41. The salvation of the 
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righteous cometh of the Lord, who is also their strength in 
the time of trouble ; and the Lord shall stand by them and 
save them, he shall deliver them from the ungodly, and shall 
save them, because they put their trust in him. Whiere the 
repetition is not idle nor superfluous, but is purposely in- 
troduced to confirm the truth of the observation. The 
Greek is still more observable and full, cat BonSijce adroic 
Kipioc, kat pioerai avroc, tEeAsira avrove 2 anaprwArov, kal 
awoe avrove, Sri HAticayv iw avrév: If even the fathers of 
our flesh think an injury done them, when their children 
either distrust, or refnse to apply to, or depend upon them, 
how much greater affront is offered to God, when, after so 
many tokens of his goodness to his creatures, ahd of his 
readiness and power to assist them, they fix their depend- 
ance elsewhere, and seek a foreign help and protection ? 
Or the meaning may be, that such as, through a distrust of 
God, have recourse to unlawful means fot their saféty, 
or place too much depéndance upon any, shall find them- 
selves disappointed, and be taken in their own craftiness. 
And thus God by his prophet threatens the rebcllious 
children, that, instead of taking counsel of God, strength- 
ened themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and trusted in 
the shadow of Egypt ; that the strength of Eqypt should be 
their shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt, their con- 
fusion. (Isa. xxx. 2, 3.) 

Ver. 14, Woe unto you that have lost patience! and what 
will ye do when the Lord shall visit you?) i.e. Visit your 
offences with the rod, and your sin with scourges? ‘The Vul- 
gate reaches not the force of irioxémrecSat, when it renders 
it by inspicere. The version of the Arabic is far prefer- 
able, Quid facturi estis, quum vos invaserit judicium ejus ? 


.-And Junius, I presume, means the same, when he ren- 


ders, cui animadvertet Dominus. ‘The sense may either 


_be, If in smaller évils; which men here at any time brought 


wpon you, ye have betrayed great impatience, and have 


with difficulty been kept from revenge, how will ye be 


able to support yourselves under the mighty and avenging 
hand of God, or stand in his sight when he is angry, and 
is a consuming fire? Or, according to Calmet, What an- 
swer will ye be able to make him, who have disbelicved 
his word, and disobeyed his commandments, when inqui- 
sition shall be made about your faith and practice? The 
Port-Royal comment understands it in this farther sense, 
of being weary in well-doing, not.going on with or finish- 
ing a course well and happily begun; the suffering the 
good seed, which fell neither by the way-side, nor on 
stony ground, nor among thorns, to’ bring no fruit at 
Jength, with all these advantages, to perfection, through 
a want of perseverance, and a patient continuance in well- 
doing. Such are doubly unhappy, as they not enly lose 
the benefit of all the good they formerly have done, but 
will moreover be punished for their apostacy in abandon- 
ing God, and being ashamed of his service. 

Ver. 16. They that love him shall be filled with the law.] 
The Vulgate has, replebuntur lege ipsius, which the Geneva 
version follows, they that love him, shall be fulfilled with 
his law: where there seems a small mistake; the rendering 
probably was designed to be, they that love him, shall be 
fully filled with his law. Syriac, Diligentes eum addiscunt 
legem t ipsius. Arabic, Amici ejus exequuntur voluntatem ip- 
sius: and Coverdale is to the same effect, They that love him, 
shall fulfil his law ; t.e. they will search into and study his 
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law to know and find out his will from thenee; and the 
Holy Spirit’ shall engrave on their hearts the knowledge of 
the word of God, because they sought it not merely for 
speculation, but to practise it; not for amusement: only, 
but to be improved by it; not slightly or superficially, but 
to be filled with it. 

Ver. 17,18. They that fear the Lord will prepare their 
hearts, and humble their souls in his sight, saying, We will 
fall into the hands of the Lord, and not. into the hands of 
men: for as his majesty is, so is his mercy.) The author 
seems to have had the words of David in his view, who 
chad the melancholy option of three great evils which 
threatened him, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. I am in a great strait ; 
let us fall into the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are 
great, and let us not fall into the hands of men, especially 
as the context relates to adversity. The Vulgate renders, 
Si poenitentiam non egerinus, tncidemus in manus Domint ; 
i.e. into the hands of an angry God.. In this sense the 
words respect Heb. xx. 31. and indeed, iuaecotvpe8a, Which 
is more properly rendered incidemus than incidamus, gives 
some countenance to this. But the reflection in the fol- 
lowing part of the verse, with which the chapter concludes, 
plainly determines for the first. The sense of the whole, as 
it stands connected, is,—that as terrible as God is, clothed 


with majesty and power, yet there is this pleasing consi- 


deration, that his power is tempered with equity; that he is 
full of merey and loving-kindness; and therefore, to rely 
upon his goodness, and submit to what he shall appoint by 
way of visitation and punishment, is far preferable, than 
to trust to the injustice, malice, and revengeful passions of 
men, whose mercies themsclves, as they are falsely called, 

are often crue]. Whereas all the dispensations of God are 
full of tenderness; when he spares us, it is through his 
mercy; when he threatens or punishes us, it is with a mer- 
ciful intent of doing us good, the comfortable consideration 
of which glorious attribute, in some measure disarms his 
thunder, and makes it a less fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.: It was'the dreadful majesty of 
God, and an apprehension of his future wrath, which de- 
termined Susanna, when straitened on every side, and in 
imminent danger of death or sinning, to make this pious 
resolution—to fall into the hands tees the elders, rather than 
sin in the sight of the Lord, ver. 22, 23. The powcr of God, 

considered abstractedly, may fill us with terror; but that 
the mercy of God is as infinite as his majesty, is a never- 
failing spring of conifort. The author of the book of Wis- 
dom will help us to conceive aright in this matter; sec 
Wisd. xii. 16. where he observes, that that power, which 
in men is the foundation of injustice and oppression, in 
God is the beginning of righteousness ; and because he is the 
Lord of all, it makes him to be gracious unto all. (See j also 
ver. 18. and the note upon both.) 


CHAP. III. 


Vor. 2. Tur Lord hath given the father honour over the 
children, and hath confirmed the authority of the mother 
over the sons.] 7. e. He hath enjoined honour to be paid 
them by their children, or made them honourable with re- 
gard to them; and thus the Tigurine version, Dominus pa- 
trem liberis honorabilem reddidit. Wis will is, that their 
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children should render them reverence, honour, and obedi- 
ence, having made them as it were his representatives on 
earth; and his supreme authority is in some sort vested and 
lodged in them to instruct, command, reprove, or punish 
them. Tfence some have asserted an almost absolute au- 
thority in parents. It is certain, that anciently, and even 
under the old law, the parents had a‘power to sell their 
children, (Exod. xxi. 7.) if they themselves were reduced 
to extreme poverty; and in some cascs had a jurisdiction 
of life and death over them. Kofoce pnrpde, which the mar- 
gin renders judgment, and the Vulgate judicium, and our 
translators more properly, authority, is a Webraism, for 
shaphat in that language signifies both to judge and to rule. 

Ver.3. Whoso honoureth his father, maketh an atonement 
for his sins.} Our version follows a copy which read 2&:- 
Adoxerai, as the Alexandrian MS. also has it; but in most 
editions it is 2:Adoera, peccata expiabit ; t.e. shall obtain 
remission and forgiveness of his own sins when he prayeth : 
and thus St. Ambrose, quoting these words, expounds 2&:Ad- 
aera, tn die orationis sue exaudietur,asin ver.5. The Tigu- 
rine version has votorum quotidianorum composerit, which 
perhaps is the meaning of the Vulgate, in oratione dierum 
exaudietur.. Some understand this of the father’s sins; thata 
dutiful son will pray for the forgiveness of his father’s sins. 
But the first sense I think preferable. i 

Ver. 4. And he that honoureth his mother, is as one that 
layeth up treasure.) i.e. He layeth ap a store of good 
deeds to recommend him to God’s favour and biessing. 
See 1 Tim. vi. 19. Tob. iv. 9. where dzo0ncaupiZwv is used 
in the same sense, It has been observed by learned men, 
that human laws generally provide only that due regard 
and honour be given hy children to their fathers, but take 
no notice of the mother; as may be seen in some Persian 
laws mentioned by Aristotle, the Roman ones recited in 
the Digests and Constitutions, and in several passages of 
the Greek philosophers, which occur in Epictetus and Sim- 
plicius; all which consult only the honour of the father. 
But God in his law takes care to preserve a just reverence 
to both the parents equally, as the persons whose ministry 
he uses, to bring a young gencration into the world. (Sce 
Grotius in Decal. Proy.i.8.) And this ‘wise author, like 
another Solomon, bred up under the same Divine institu- 
tion, presses the duty owing to both very largely in the first 
sixteen verses of this chapter. 

Ver. 5. Whoso honoureth his father, shall have joy of his 
own children. . .| t. e. God shall hless that man with a nu- 
mcrous posterity, who pays the reverence and respect due 
to his own parents; and thus the Arabic takes it, Qui pa-: 
trem sium honore affecerit, multos habebit filios ; or, God 
will give such a one obcdient and dutiful children, who, by 
their discreet conduct and religious behaviour, will be a 
joy and comtort tohim. The Greek has only in-general, 
evgpav0ijcerat ént rékvorc; Our translators properly enough 
insert the words, his own, and the Syriac confirms their 
sense, jucunditatem percipiet e filiis suis. They will prove 
to him such, as he himself was to his own parents; ‘‘ Upon 
the same account and grounds (says a very learned pre- 
late) that any one expects obedience from his own children, 
he must know that he ought to pay it to his parents like-. 
wise. And where is the parent that docs not think it rea- 
sonable that his children should obey him even against 
their inclinations, and prefer his wisdom and experience to 
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their own wills and weak understandings, and trust to his 
affection, love, and favour, rather than pursue their own 
humours?” (Flectwood’s Rel. Dut. p. 26.) It was a wise 
saying therefore which is recorded of. the philosopher 
Thales, “Such a behaviour as you shew to tyour parents, 
such expect from four own children,” ov¢ Gv épavove cice- 
VEYKDS TOC yovevot, TOUC avrove mpoastyou Kat Tapa ow TEKVWY. 
(Apud Laert. lib. i.) 

Ver.6. He that honoureth his father shall have a long 
life.| This may*either be strictly taken according to the 
promise in the fifth commandment, Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long upon earth, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee ; or it may mean, Since long 
life is promised to the observance of God’s other com- 
‘mandments likewise, that dutiful children shall in general 
be blessed. Long life being counted a blessing, is there- 
fore in Scripture frequently used for it. And the Jews un- 
derstood it no otherwise, than of being in general blessed. 

And he that is obedient unto the Lord, shall be a comfort 
unto his mother.] i. e. He that obeys God’s commandment 
in this particular, will comfort, support, and succour, his 
mother under any or all the, burdens and necessities of 
. life, particularly will be tender of and provide for her in her 
old age, when she is helpless: for so I would understand 
avaratee pntéoa avrov' and in this sense dvaravate is probably 
taken, Philem. ver.20. Orit may mean, that a virtuous 
good child will bea blessing, and occasion much joy to his 
mother. Thus Homer introduces Hector embracing his 
son Astyanax, and praying that he may prove virtuous, and 
be a comfort to his mother, xaoetn & dpéva pijrno. ‘The 
oriental versions understand the place of the reward which 
attends such obedience: Syriac, Optime meretur de Deo, 
qui matrem honorat ; and Arabic, Optimum erit premium 
gus propter Sbedieatiom matri impensam, 

’ Ver. 7. He that feareth the Lord will do service unto 
his parents, as to his masters.| t. e. He will behave himself 
towards them with the fear of a scrvant, as well as the re- 
verence of a child. (Sce Luke xv. 29. Mal. iii.17. Gal. iv. 1. 
Phil. ii. 22.) Fathers and mothers have a right over their 
children by giving them birth, superior to what masters 
have over their slaves by purchase, ~The onc is founded 
on force and necessity; the other on nature, and thoso 
numberless obligations, which children owe to them that 
were the cause of their coming into the world; for next 
unto God they are the authors of their being and existence, 
health, power, and all the advantages either. of body or soul 
which they possess. A slave, in the language of Scripture, 
(Exod. xxi. 21.) is the moncy of: his master; but children 
are the blood and substance of their parents. A slave 
owes his labour and service to his master; but children 
reverence, love, gratitude, succour, and all the kind returns 
which it is possible for them to make. (Calmetin loc.) 
Anciently the authority of the parent over the child was 
almost absolute ; the Roman lawgivers put children, while 
in the parents’ power, in the same capacity with slaves; 
the parents were masters of them, and all they had, till 
they were emancipated, as slaves arc,-and had not only 
powcr to expose or sell them, but in certain cases to put 
them to death. (Simplicius in Epict.) “ But these are pri- 
vileges which do not naturally or reasonably attend the 
parents’ authority and relation ; and thercfore therc is great 
a)batement to be made from all arguments that conclude 
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_only from customs and usages, though of wise and civilized 
people. - The custom and practice of the Jews, and all the 


‘eastern nations indeed, sufficiently evidence the power and 


authority that parents exercised in the disposal of their 
children; but they do not shew the reasonableness of such 
authority, nor is it of the law of nature so to do.” (Flecet- 
wood’s Rel. Dut. p. 45.) Lactantius’s observation is close 
to the present purpose, ‘“‘ Dominum eundem esse qui sit 
pater, etiam Juris Civilis ratio demonstrat; quis enim po- 
terit filios educare, nisi habeat in cos Domini potestatem?” 
(Lib. iv. cap. 3.) And thus St. Jerome to Gaudentia, con- 
cerning the education of her child, “ Amet te ut Parentem, 
subjiciatur ut Dominz:” so. Plautus, ‘“‘ Mater tu, eadem et 
hera es.” And in another place, “ Tuis servivi servitutem 
imperiis, Pater.” (Asinar.). 

Ver. 8. Honour thy father and mother both in word and 


deed, that a blessing may come upon thee from them.] The 


Vulgate adds, ef in omni patientia; i. e. by submitting 
patiently to their animadversions and chastisements. Kut 
hv pnréoa is omitted in many Greek copies, as it is also by 
the Vulgate and oriental versions; the Complut. has it, 
which our translators follow, and Grabe has inserted it 
from thence. And very properly is the mother not only 
mentioned, but joined as to equal reverence, that she may 
not seem to be slighted or overlooked on -account of her 
sex, which inclines them generally to more tenderness for 
their offspring. The Scripture in many places, Exod. xxi. 
15.17. Deut. xxi. 18. xxviii. 16. Exod. xx. enjoins the 
same duty to be paid to the one as the other. And there 
is indeed cqual reason in most cases why it should be so, 
and in some greater. The mothers undergo most sorrow 
and pain for them, bear all the fatigne and trouble of their 
infancy and childhood, attend and do all they can for them 
in that helpless state, and have the same interest in their 
good and welfare; and therefore in reason and gratitude 
the children are obliged to make no difference between the 
parents in their obedience to them. (See note on vii. 27.) 
Tyav, which our translators here render honour; signifies 
more when applied to parents; it comprehends likewise 
the duty of maintaining them, and in this sense it is used 
by St. Paul, 1 Tim. v. 3.17. And what St. Matthew ex- 
presses, ov py tiwijon tov waréoas in St. Mark is, ovxére 
aglere avrov ovdiy Totioat tH marol, Where wottv answers to 
ayatorotty. 

Ver. 9. The blessing of the father establishes the houses of 
children, but the curse of the mother rooteth out founda- 
tions.| The prayer of a parent procures the blessing of 
God upon such dutiful children as have been careful to 
pay that honour and reverence which religion and nature 
require from them ; their blessing is an inhcritancc, or an 
estate to their chili though they should have nothing 
else to leave them. But such as by their disobedience pro- 
voke their parents, and thereby draw down their curse 
upon them, have felt the terrible effect of it upon them, 
and thcir posterity. Tlistory furnishes but too many ecx- 
amples of misfortunes brought upon children by the im- 
precation of parents. The most ancient we meet with is 
that of Noah upon his younger son, Canaan; Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren ; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, as the learned agree, many 
ages afterward; and of how great importance a good and 
dutiful behaviour towards parents is, we may learn from 
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the happy consequences of the patriarchal benedictions, 
which God so confirmed by his providence in the event, 
that it might powerfully prevail upon children to honour 
and obey their parents, and not do any thing whereby they 
may come in danger of incurring their displeasare and im- 
-precation. With this expectation and view Isaac blessed 
Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs. Jacob's care in 
particular not to offend his father, and thereby bring on 
him his curse, is very remarkable, and is an example to 
all children not to make light of a parent’s displeasure. 
My father (says he) peradventure will feel me, and I shall 
seem to him as a deceiver, and I shall bring a curse upon 
me, and not a blessing. (Gen. xxvii. 12.) And is not the 
parent’s curse, which Jacob so much dreaded, when forced 
from a parent by undutifulness and ill usage, as strong and 
fatal now as formerly, and our author’s observation as ap- 
plicable to all persons at this time, as heretofore to a Jew 
and his children? St. Austin mentions a most melancholy 
instance of ten children, who were cursed by their mother, 
all of whom for many years felt the effect of her impreca- 
tion, by a continual trembling of all their limbs. (De Civit. 
Dei, lib. xxii. cap. 8.) , 

Ver. 10. Glory not in the dishonour of thy father, for 
thy father’s dishonour is no glory unto thee.| St. Chrysos- 
tom, quoting this passage, illustrates it by the instance of 
Cham, who exposed his father’s shame and nakedness. 
' £* Children ought to be exceeding careful to conceal the 
faults and miscarriages of their parents; the same piety. 
would have endeavoured to cover Noah's cruelty or injus- 
tice, had he been guilty of them, that was so careful to 
conceal his nakedness and folly; for they are also the 
shame and nakedness of a man’s understanding; and such 
infirmities being no less dishonourable than those of the 
body, the like caution should be used in not discovering or 
exposing them.” (Fleetwood’s Rel. Dut. p.77.) Much less 
should any assume the liberty to throw reflections upon a 
parent, to render him little and despicable in the esteem 
of others. We meet with and detest this behaviour in Ab- 
salom, who laboured to depreciate David his father in the 
sight of his people, and to undermine and weaken him in 
their good opinion and favour; For when any man that had 
a controversy came to the king for judgment; Absalom said 
to him, There is no man deputed of the king to hear thee ; 
O that I was made judge in the land, I would do to every 
man right and justice! And by this intriguing and insinu- 
ating address, he stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 
(2 Sam. xv. 2.6.) This in any other was criminal, in a 
son quite unnatural. There is that near relation and inti- 
macy between parents and children, that nothing can affect 
the welfare or honour of the former, without being commu- 
nicated to and descending upon the latter; the branches 
will in proportion share in the good or ill condition of the 
root; if this sickens, they of course wither. Or the senso 
may be according to Calmet,—Be not ashamed of thy birth 
and original, for this is a reflection upon thy parents, and 
in consequence a blot upon thine ownself. Alexander the 
Great thought himself more than mortal, and was ashamed 
to pass any longer for the son of Philip; but when he 
claimed Jupiter Ammon for his father, he paid so indif- 
ferent a compliment to the honesty of his mother Olympias, 
as to render even his own birth tainted and. suspicious.. 

. Ver. 12, 18. My son, help thy father in his age, and 
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grieve him not as long as he liveth: and if his understand- 
ing fail, have patience with him.| Though old age is gene- 
rally attended with a number of infirmities, yet neither any 
weakness of body, nor decay of sense and reason, gives any 
right to a child to despise his parents. With regard to 
their children, they always sustain a character that de- 
mands respect, which neither age, nor its attendant evils, 
can or ought to diminish. And particularly in the last 
stage of life, when they are helpless, and as it were in- 
fants a second time, they demand all that care, compas- 
sion, and tenderness, at their children’s hands, when they 
are going out of tho world, which they themselves happily 
experienced from their parents at their first coming into it. 
Allthe ancicnt philosophers give the same lesson as our au- 
thor; Plato says, that he that has in his house a father or 
mother enfeebled with age, ought to regard them as a trea- 
sure, and to be assured that he can never want a tutelar 
deity so long as they continue with him, and are taken 
care of by him. (De Legibus.) Hesiod observes, that 
the gods will certainly punish the ill usage of am aged 
parent by some great calamity inflicted on the child. (Epy. 
kat ‘Hep. ver. 29.) Messieurs du Port-Royal, in their com- 


ment on the place, properly observe, that what is said by . 


our author of the fathers of our flesh, is very applicable to 
our spiritual ones—we should respect their persons, revere 
their authority, and cover even their personal defects and 
failings. 

And despise him not, when thou art in thy full strength. } 
"Ev waoy ioxbi cov. We have a remarkable instance of 
reverence to an aged parent in the behaviour of Joseph to 
an old blind decrepit father, when he himself was in the 
highest point of strength, glory, and power. (Gen. xlviii.) 
Nor is the behaviour of Jacob, then in his prime, towards 
his aged sire, Isaae, his pains and quickness to oblige him, 
by getting the venison, and making savoury meat, such as 
his father loved, thereby to win his faveur and obtain his 
blessing, less to be admired. (Gen. xxvii.) Calmet-under- 
stands by icxdc, riches and power; and then the sense is,—If 
thou art more rich, more powerful, more honoured, more 
vigorous and healthful, than thy father, despise not his 
weakness, obscurity, or poverty.. The marginal reading, 
in all thine ability, may seem to comprise all these, but the 
first seems favoured by the context. That-icydc is often 
taken in this book in the sense of riches, see ix. 9. which 
our translators render, Give not thy soul unto a woman to 
set her foot upor. thy substance, triBivat émi tAv ioxbv cov; 
&e. (xiv. 13. xxviii. 11. xliv. 6. xly. 8. 12.) and then the 
sense and expression. here will be equivalent to that in 
KXXVII. 6. pr) auevnuovnone adrov év xphpaat cov, be not un- 
mindful of him in thy riches. Grotius thinks that there is 
an ellipsis here, and makes the sense to be—Endeavour é& 
réoy TH toxdi, with all thy power, and as much as possible, 
not to despise, or any way bring thy father into disgrace, 
nor through any misconduet be the occasion of grief to 
him, by slighting his advice, and acting contrary to it. 
And so Junius, Honorem habe omnibus viribus tuis, and re- 
fers to Gen. xxxiii. 10. as a parallel ellipsis; and the Ti- 
rurine version is to the same effect, Idlum aspernari summo 
cave studio. | 

Ver. 14. For the relieving of thy father shall not be for- 


_ gotten.] "EXenuostvn warpdc. Syriac, Beniguitas mm patrem 
prestita. The kind and charitable relief of a parent, by 
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attending upon him in his feeble estate, or, if need so re- 
quire, occasionally supplying him with necessaries, will 
be so far from being overlooked or forgotten by God, that 
he will bear the good deed in remembrance to reward it 
suitably. Homer mentions it as a calamitous circumstance 
in the death of a young hero, that he was cut off in his 
bloom, before he had made any retribution to oe parents 
for their care and support of him, 


" Ove? roxevor 
Ooerra Pidore arédwxe. 


And it was a wise and noble institution of Solon, the great 
‘Athenian lawgiver, which decreed, that any child that re- 
fused or neglected to support his parents, when their age 
or infirmities called for assistance, should be branded with 
infamy, and deprived of all the privileges of society. | 
And instead of sins, it shall be added to build thee np.] Kat 
dvtl auaptiwyv mpocavorxocounOjoeral cor. Our translators 
have rendered this passage very imperfectly and obscurely ; 


avrt signifies here for or against, rather than instead. They. 


have madc the like mistake in the rendering of this prepo- 
sition, Wisd. vii. 10. (See note on that place.) By sins, 
some understand here the punishment due to them, and thus 
it is used, Isa. xl. 2. And, indeed, I the less incline te un- 


derstand this of sins properly so called, as they are men-' 


tioned ver. 3. and 15. of this chapter, and such a tautology 
could not be justified. Others by sins, understand the iin- 
perfections and failings of the parents; and thus the Vul- 
gate, Pro peccato matris restituitur tibt bonum ; 7. e. for the 
pecvishness, impatience, and moroseness, of your mother, 
which you have passed over and submitted to, a propor- 


tionable and adequate compensation and recompence shall. 


be made you by God. Others expound it of the personal 
sins of the children themselves, that, by such acts of kind- 
ness and charity done to their parents, they shall cover and 
blot out the multitude of their sins ; which seems to be the 
meaning of the Arahic, Beneficium in patrem non deletur, 
imo, deletur per illud multitudo peccatorum. 
Grotius the meaning is, His (the dutiful child’s) house shall 
be built again: God shall bless him with a numerous and flou- 
rishing posterity, who shall be a comfort through their piety 
and goodconduct. In Scripture, building a man’s house, is 
a known metaphor forraising up children. (Sce Gen. xvi.2. 
Exed.i. 21. Deut. xxv. 9. Ruth iv. 11. Psal. cxxvii. 1.) 

Ver.15. In the day of thine affliction it shali be remem- 
bered ; thy sins also shall melt away as the ice in the fair 
warm weather.) i.e. Such an instance of piety shall be re- 
membered to thy advantage; or, God himself dvapvnotioerat 
oov, Shall remember thee. 
children here, bat he will bless them with heavenly bless- 
ings, of Whielt the land of Canaan, with all the beauty and 
fertility thereof, was but a faint type and shadow. The 
latter clause, we evdla txt rayerq, is not literally nor indeed 
rightly translated. ‘The true rendering of the Greck either 
is, Thy sins shall be no more, as the mildness of the wea- 
ther ceaseth in a hard frost; and thus Drusius translates: 
or, Thy sins shall melt away, as ice does when fine weather 
comes upon or after a frost; and so Junius takes it. ‘The 
sense also of the Arabic is full and clear, In afflictione erit 
tibt adjutor, pelletque a te mala, quomodo pellitur frigus ve- 
hementié caloris. 


Ver.16. He that forsaketh his father, is as a blasphemer.} 


% 
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Te will not only bless obedient 
ought to sect upon the worth of others. 


Virginit. cap. 31.) 
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. By some of the ancient lawgivers, parents are stylcd a sort 


of earthly gods, and by Philo they are expressly called so, 
de Decal. And therefore, to offend against their authority, 
and much more to disregard, desert, or injure them, is not 
improperly here made a species of blasphemy: or the sensé 
may be, according to that of the old Greek poet, He that 
reviles or injures his father, shews a disposition wicked 
enough to blaspheme even the Deity. 


‘0 Aodopwr TOV TaTéoa Ouogpnpet oyy, 


Tnv ac 70 Ociov mpoperera PAaognpuiav. (Menand.) 


Our author uses a variety of arguments to enforee the duty 
of reverence to parents ; Tirinus reckons up no less than 
thirteen urged by him in these few verses. 

_ Ver. 17. Go on with thy business in meekness, so shalt thou 
be beloved of him that is approved.) ‘Yb dvOpdérov dexrov. 
t. e. By all worthy and good men, such as are themselves, 
for the like good qualities, belovéd both of God and men. 
The Vulgate renders, Super hominum gloriam diligeris, from 
a copy, probably, which had sip: which the oriental ver- 
sions seem also to have followed, and to have mistaken the 
sense of dexréc, when they expound it by pre viro mtunera 
largiente. That of our translators is more just and proper. 
We have av@pwra dexrot to the same sense, ii. 5. see also 
Luke iv. 24. and Acts x. 35. 6 toyaGduevoe Sueaoobyny, SexToc 
aurw éortv’ which differs not much from the expression be- 
fore us. Asthe author begins here a new subject about mo- 
desty and humility, some copies begin here a new chapter. 

Ver. 18. The greater thou art, the more humble thyself. ] 


"Ocy péyac ct. Vulg. Quanto magnus es; which is a literal 


rendering-of the Greek, as that is of the Hebrew, which, 
having neither comparative nor superlative degree to com- 
pare things by, makes use always of the positive. There 
are two instances of this construction together in the LXX. 
Psal. exvill. 8, 9. “AyaSov merroWévat emt Kupiov, 7} mere ouB- 
vat tx’ avbowrov,—ayabdy eAmiZew eri Kvprov, 4 eAmilew ex 
aoxovor, Which the Latin interpreter is servile in following 
but the Chaldee, St. Jerome, and our version, rightly anes 
by the comparative. See also the like, Matt. xviii. 8,9. and 
Glass. Philol. Sac. Can. 18. This fine sentiment is worthy 
of the gospel, says Calmet. Though the heathen philoso- 
phers knew a great number of moral virtues, humility was 
never well understood or practised by them; they could talk 
plausibly of despising glory, honours, riches, &c. but found 
it difficult or disagreeable to exert such self-denial. True 
humility, which consists in the contempt of ourselves and a 
dcference to others, is no where taught, or so well inspired, 
as by wisdom or religion. It is this shews us our weak- 
ness, imperfection, and nakedness, and the value which we 
St. Ambrose has 
well expressed the sense of our author, “ Mensura humili- 
tatis cuique, ex mensura ipsius magnitudinis data est.” (De 
The measure of our humility must ‘cor- 
respond with that of our elevation, as a tree shoots its roots: 


downwards in proportion to the spreading of the. branches 


upwards. The higher we are advanced, the more have we to 
fear from pride. ‘‘If humility docs not go hefore, accom- 
pany, and follow, all the good actions we do; if it:is‘not the 
end which we propose, the guide we follow, and the weight. 
to balance or rather sink us—pride will take away the merit 


_of our best actions.” (Aug. ad Dioseor. epist. 118.) It 
will ever be the greatest glory of Titus Vespasian above 
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the rest of the Roman emperors, that he was moulded by 
his august station and dignity from the worse to the better, 
from being a very arbitrary and proud person, to he as cmi- 
uently mild and humble. The reflection of our author is 
fincly exemplified in the parable of the trees, Judg. ix. 8. 
The olive, fig-tree, and vine, being desired by the trees to 
be respectively king over them, content with their native 
sweetness and fruit, modestly refused the offer, which the 
bramble was ambitious to accept. The moral of which is, 
that the more noble any one is by birth or education, the 
more lowly and contented will he be with his lot and station, 
the freer from envy, pride, and ambition, the stain of base 
and mean souls. 

Ver. 19. Mysteries are revealed unto the meek.| This is 
a weighty reason for the practice of humility: for the truth 
of the observation here made, see Psal. xxv. 8. where the 
Psalmist says, Them that are meek, those he will teach his 
way; and again, ver. 13. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant. It is 
particularly true of Moses, that, as nobody was more meek 
than he, so none had more favours, or more frequent com- 
munications with God than he. And our Saviour says to his 
disciples, upon account of their humility, To you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God. (Luke viii. 10.) 
And ino another place, Thou hast hid these things (i. e. the 
mysterics of the gospel) from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes ; (Matt. xi. 25.) where babes, or such 
as have humble sentiments, are opposed to cuverot, or such 
as were self-sufficient and wise in their own conceits. The 
humble soul is God’s temple, and the man upon whom he 
delights to look, and in whom he is pleased to dwell, is one 
of a poor and contrite spirit, who trembles at his word. (Isa. 
Ixvi. 1,2.) And so St. Paul, Not many wise inen after the 
flesh, but the seemingly foolish and base, the despised things 
of the world, are chosen of God. (1 Cor. i. 26.) This whole 
verse is wanting in several copies, and in the Vulgate and 
oriental versions. 

Ver. 20. The power of the Lord is great, and he is ho- 
noured of the lowly...) All greatness compared to that of 
God is meanness; but, great as he is, he regards the meek 
and lowly chiefly, and chooses such to worship him. Kings 
and potentates take a pleasure in state and grandeur; to 
see others crouching at their feet is an accession to their 
glory, and. by binding kings in chains, and nobles with 
links of iron, they aggrandize their triumph. The infinite 
majesty of God delights not in such pageantry and show, 
he expects no flattering service, he expects only that every 
man should humbly own his dependance upon him, and 
his infinite meanness in comparison of him. All worship, 
devoid of sentiments of profound humility, is disagrecable 
to and disregarded by him. Ifence the angels consider 
themselves as nothing in his presence, and on carth the 
most pious souls are most sensible of their imperfection, 
and acknowledge their best services to be darkness and sin. 

Ver. 22. What is commanded thee, think thereupon with 
reverence, for it is not needful for thee to see with thine eyes 
the things that are in secret...] This is manifestly translated 
from the Vulgate, Non est enim tibi necessarium ea que ab- 
scondita sunt videre oculis ; whereas the Greek only has ov 
yap tori got xpeia Tw KovTTWY 
nor business witb, nor will gain any advantage from, intri- 
cate and abstruse speculations, and therefore do not cxer- 
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cise thyself in great matters, which are too high for thee, 
nor rashly pry into mysterious points above the reach of 
thy understanding. Such a curiosity is criminal, and pro- 
ceeds from pride and self-conccit. Content thyself with 
plain and necessary truths, and learn from thence thy duty, 
in order to practise it. _There are a thousand things which 
we cannot learn, and which it does not concern us at all to 
know; the ignorance of which will be of no prejudice nor 
disadvantage tous. It is rather a piece of wisdom, with 
regard to such things as are really rd xpurrd, to sit down 
contented with our ignorance, and endeavour after such 
knowledge as becomes us, and will be useful to us. Be- 
lieve that there is a God, says one of the ancients, and 
worship him sincerely; but search not into his nature, what. 
he is, and how he acts, for there is nothing more out of thy 
reach than such an inquiry. Our Saviour came not into 
the world to teach men swollen and conceited notions, or 
the pride and vanity of human science, but that men should 
submit every high thought to the obedience of faith, and 
think upon what is commanded them. A soul, thirsty and 
greedy after forbidden knowledge, nothing will content, it 
knows no ends of its desires and pursuits, its ambition and 
curiosity pant after unknown worlds, though the contempt 
of one is its truest glory. A little kowledge will suffice an 
humble soul; it neither aims at human greatness or admi- 
ration, nor to fathom the depths of the wisdom and power 
of God; it desires such a knowledge only of God, as may 
create a greater degree of love towards him, and asks only 
so much light as may be sufficient to direct it in its duty 
and conduct in the ways of godliness. Our author proba- 
bly alludes in this verse to Numb. xv. 39. Seek not after 
your own heart and your own eyes, that ye may remember 
and do all my commandments, and be holy unto your God. - 
Ver.23. Be not curtous in unnecessary matters; for more 
things are shewed unto thee than men understand.) 'Ev toic 
Tepiccoic Twy Epywv cov pn} TeotegyaZov. Some copies have 
twv Adywyv cov’ the original word doubtless was debar, 
which signifies both the one and the other. The sense is 
either, Do not endeavour by the strength of thine own 
parts to search the deep things of God, since even those 
that are before us we cannot “comprehend, if left to our- 
selves; and such as we do understand, we came not to the 
knowledge of them merely by our own natural powers: 
or, Be not over curious, for so meptepyateosa is generally 
understood, or over busy (see 2'Thess. iii. 11.) in things 


which do not concer thee to kuow, and of which no ac- 


count will be demanded of thee. The Geneva version 
renders not amiss, be not curious in superfluous things. 
Grotius understands this of prying into the reasons of 
God’s laws, which God has not thought fit to discover or 
reveal; and so docs Dr. Spencer, (vol.i. chap.2.) God, it 
is certain, has enjoined the reach of human apprehension, 
and must be resolved solely into his will. Many or most 
of the ritual and ceremonial laws are absolute prohibi- 
tions or commands; and no reason of their being forbid- 
den or commanded at all appears: God only says, Lam 
the Lord which commanded them; and this, according to 
the Jewish doctors, is suflicient to stop all doubt and ca- 
villing about the use or importance of such precepts, or 
too curious a search into the reasons for them. Such are 
the laws of not eating swine’s flesh, not wearing a garment 
of linen and woollen, discalceation, or pulling off the shoe, 


CHAP. 111.] 


purification of the leprosy, the scape-goat, and that of the 
firstling of an ass, and innumerable others. And if, we 
examine the Pentateuch throughout, we shall not perhaps 
find any reason set down, or annexed to any such laws, as 
if God, by his silence in this respect, would purposely re- 
strain men from a criminal curiosity. And indecd itis 
very notorious, that as soon as the scope and intention of 
a law among the Jews was guessed at, and presumed to be 
discovered, it abated of its force and authority, and the 
sense of it was often perverted to the hurt and destruction 
of such inquirers. So true is, the observation in the fol- 
lowing verse, that an evil suspicion, founded upon men’s 
vain opinion, kath led fhem into many and great mistakes ; 
for so 7oAXov¢ a should be rendered, and not in the 
present tense, as our translators give it. 

Ver. 25. Without eyes thou shalt want light ; siete aa 
the knowledge therefore that thou hast not.] The literal 
rendering of the Greek is, Without the pupil or sight of 


thine eye thou shalt want light, Pupillas non habens indi- : 


gebis luce (Junius): and if ‘thou hast not knowledge, pro- 
fess it not; or, according to Drusius, Betray not thine ig- 
morance by pretending to knowledge. ‘The sense of the 
passage is, It is not only a fruitless undertaking to attempt 
to explain mysteries, or fathom the ra BaSy rov Ocov, but 
is likewise dangerous, and apt to lead such presumptuous 
inquirers into errors, and sometimes heresies. 


according to the measure of faith and knowledge which 
God has afforded him; for as the eye has a certain sphere 
and boundary of sishom, beyond which .all is darkness and 
obscurity; so there are certain limits likewise to the un- 
derstanding, though some may sec farther, and understand 
more than others: but let no man profess or boast of more 
knowledge than God has really bestowed upon him, or his 
own finite nature is capable of: see 1'Tim. vi. 4. where 
A,porson of curiosity in matters of faith is termed voowv 
wepi Cyrjoetc, and evil surmises, vrdvorat wovnpai, the very 
expression here used, are likewise condemned. ‘The Sy- 
riac and Arabic versions understand it, of presuming to 
give advice as a professor or an adept in any science, 
when at the same time the person is ignorant and unqua- 
lified, Si doctrine careas, ne consilinm des hominibus quasi 
doctus. This verse is wanting in the Roman edition and 
the Vulgate. 

Ver. 26. Astubborn heart shall fare evil at the last ; and 
he that loveth danger shall perish therein.| A hardened and 
impenitent heart, such as was that of Pharaoh, Antiochus, 
Judas, and other obdurate sinners, who are deaf to all 
God’s calls, or the warnings of his ministers, shall expe- 
rience his vengeance, and particularly at the hour of their 
death, they shall be seized with such a dread, as shall 
fling them into despair, and too late bewail their unhappi- 
ness and sad estate. Such as will fetch neither cattle nor 
servants into the house, though kindly forewarned ; to 
them for their obstinacy it shall happen, as it did to the 
Egyptians: vengeance shall come down upon them one 
way or the other, as thunder and hail, fire and lightning, 
did upon the despisers of Moses’s warming. Or a hard 
heart may signify, one that is devoid of the sentiments of 
humanity, that has no bowels of tenderness and compas- 
sion; such a onc shall have cutting reflections for his past 
cruclty; and ashe afforded no mercy, shall be in despair 
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of finding any: but the first sense is preferable. St. Ber- 
nard’s description of a hardened and stubborn heart is very 
just: Cor durum dicitur, quod non compunctione scinditur, 
nec pietate mollitur, nec movetur precibus, minis non cedit, 
flagellis duratur. Tngratien ad beneficia, ad consilia infi- 
dum, ad judicia sevum, inverecundum ad turpia, impavi- 
dum ad pericula, inkumanum ad humana, femerarium ad 
divina, preteritorum obliviscens, presentium negligens, Ju- 
tura non previdens; i.e. A hard heart is neither rent with 
compunction, ‘nor softened with pity, nor moved with 
prayers; regardeth not threats, is hardened. with stripes ; 
in kindness unthankful, in council unfaithful, in judgment 
cruel; without shame in bad actions, without fear in dan- 
gers; in human matters most inhuman, in Divine ones 
rash; forgetful of things past, neglecting things, present, 
saaieloss of things to come. (De Consider. ad Eugen. Jib. i.) 
According to Calmet, the meaning of the last. clause is, 
that the rash and foolhardy, who tempt danger without 
any reason, shall at length suffer for their imprudence. 
-He thinks the author here indirectly aims at them who 
maintain fate or destiny ; and on that account face dan- 
gers, without any apprehension or concern; persuading 
themselves, that, if itis appointed that they shall die upon 
such or such an attempt, or enterprise, it is to no purpose 


to pretend to guard against it: that the time and manner of 
our death are fixed by an eternal and irreversible decree, 


and if the fatal hour is not yet come, no rashness or acci- 
dent can hasten it. Against this weak and extravagant 
notion, the author opposes this wise caution, He that loveth 


danger shall perish therein; which in the Roman edition 


makes the former part of this verse. 
Ver. 27.. An obstinate heart shall be laden with sorrows ; 


and the wicked man shall heap sin upon sin. ] Calmet thinks 


the two members of this verse correspond to each other, and 
are the same in sensc; accordingly he renders, ‘‘ Le coeur 
endurci se chargera de crimes, etle pecheur ajotitera péché 
sur péché,”i.e. An obstinate heart shall be laden with crimes, 

and the wicked will heap sin upon sin. - He conjectures, that 
in the original work, composed by the grandfather Jesus, 
the Hebrew word signified both crimes and sorrows, which 
is not improbable. Idvoc, the word here used, has likewise 
such a double signification, and -the translators very fre- 
quently mistake it. See Psal. vii. 14. idod wdtyncev adtxtav, 
ovvédafse movov, cai trexev dvoutav, Which our version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, Concepit dolorem et peperit iniqui- 
tatem, wrongly renders, He hath conceived sorrow, and 
brought forth ungodliness ; and the like false rendering oc-. 
curs, ver. 16. in both which places the context manifestly 
determines it to the other sense; but in Psal. x. they ren- 
der wévoc differently, and rightly understand it in two 

places in the sense of wickedness. Thus, ver.7. His mouth 
is full of cursing, deceit, aud fraud; under his tongue is 

kémo¢ Kat mévoc, ungodliness and vanity, And, ver. 14. od 

mévov Kal Suudv xaravocic, Thou beholdest ungodliness and 


wrong ; in both which places the Vulgate expresses it in- 


accurately by dolor. Sec also Psal. cxxxix. 24. where the 
Hebrew word rendered by Ar. Montanus, and some Latin 
versions, dolur, is, in the LXX. dvoufa, and Psal. Iv. 10. 
where wévoc, which is coupled with avouia, would be better 
rendered by wickedness than sorrow, as it stands now in 
our version. ‘The sense then of our author .in this place 
is, That God permits the sinner to fall from one wickedness 
| ‘3 H 
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to another, till he fills up the measure of his iniquitics. | such disciples as will mind and regard what he says, and 


St. Austin aptly compares the habit of sinning to a long 
chain, which keeps the sinner confined like a prisoner: he 
is brought into a continual bondage by it, and is unavoid- 
ably a slave to it:“ Velle menm tencbat inimicus, et indigno 
mihi catenam fecerat: quippe cx voluntate perversa facta 
est libido; et dum scrvitur libidini, facta est consuetudo; 
et dum consuctudini non resistitur, facta cst necessitas.” 
(Confess. lib. viii. cap. 5.) 
Ver. 28. In the punishment of the proud there is no re- 
medy.] Ev traywy) vrepnpavov ovk Eortv taste. The mar- 
vinal reading is much clearer, The proud man is not heal- 
ed by his punishment: to which Junius seems to agree, 
‘Quum inducitur superbo afflictio, non est curatio, under- 
standing by éraywyn affliction, as it is often taken in this 
book ;'7. e. The proud man, one-who is strictly such, is not 
‘bettered by any thing that befals him: he is so self-sufh- 
cient and opinionated, that he is deaf to the admonition of 
‘friends for bis reformation: he defies and laughs at God’s 
judgments, and is incorrigible under them. The Arabic 
‘understands this of the proud scorner in particular, Irri- 
soris pene non est remissio, quoniam planta illis pessitma 
‘plantarum est. But by the proud bere 1 would understand 
‘the obdurate sinner; for throughout the book of Psalms, 
and these sapiential‘ ones, the proud and sinner are syno- 
nymous terms. And such great offenders as commit sins 
with boldness, and with a sort of defiance, are, in the Scrip- 
ture phrase, called despisers, according to that excellent 
description of them, Prov. xviii.3.as it occurs in the LX_X. 
‘which our version renders very ‘imperfectly, Grav EAOy 
aatBiic tig Batog KaxWv,' Karagpovet, brépyerar d? abr atiula 
cat Svecdoc, Which Jerome’s Bible well renders, Impius ‘cum 
in profundum venerit peccatorum, ‘contemnit, ‘sed sequitur 
eum ignominia et opprobrium. The sad catastrophe of 
“such hardened sinners is more strongly noted by our au- 
‘thor, That when God visits such offenders, he does not 
dally with them, but strikes a deadly blow: their wounds 
are mortal and incurable, and past all remedy:’ there is no 
balm in Gilead that can do them good. The Vulgate has 
Synagoge Superborum,non erit sanitas, following a copy 
probably which had év svvaywyy trepngavov, x.7. A. 
Ver. 29. The heart of the prudent will understand a pa- 
rable.] To a hard heart just mentioned, a teachable and 


docile disposition is here opposed, one desirous of learn- | 


ing, that'will make use of the necessary means of attaining 
it, viz. hearing, reading, and meditating. T'wo things there- 
‘fore seem here required, a desire and eagerness after wis- 
dom, and the listening to the words of the wise, and their 
“{nterpretation. Or the sense may he, as applicd to the 
tcachcr himself, that his wisdom will appear hy his apt 
discourse, and jast observations; Cor sapientis intelligitur 
in sapientia: (Vulg.) and the Port-Royal comment, Le 
coeur du sage paroistra par sa sagesse; i.e. the prudent or 
wise man ‘will distinguish himself, when he opens his trea- 
sures: as Jong as he is silent, and his wisdom ‘confined to 
‘his own breast, he appears like other men; but-when he 
thinks proper to speak, the ‘clearness ‘of his conceptions, 
the justness of his sentiments, and the uscfulness ‘of his 
maxims, stand confessed and ‘admired; and every judi- 
cious car will listen with preediness and pleasure. | 
And an attentive ear is the desire of a wise man:] Ovc 
axpoatou émivuuta cogov’ i. e. Awisce man will wish to have | 


treasuro up his wise reflections, in order to improve by 
them. And thus the Tigurine version, Sapiens aurem at- 
fentam expetit; and Junius, Auris ejusmodi auditoris a 
saprente exoptatur. (See xxv. 9. and the note onit.) There 
may also another sense be given,—that the car, desirous of 
instruction, longs to hear and attend to the discourse of 
wise men; and so the Vulgate, Auris bona audiet cum 
omit concupiscentia sapientiam ; and the Arabic, Auris 
auscultans delectatur sapientibus. 

Ver. 30. Water will quench a flaming fire, and alms 
maketh an atonement for sins.] ‘To ‘this purpose is that 
counsel’ of Daniel, To break off sins by righteousness, and 
iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, iv. 27. (Sec Luke 
xi. 41. 1 Pet. iv. 8. Prov. xvi. 6. Tob. iv. 7. xii. 9.) But | 
at the same time that they press this duty, they generally 
Jay down this restriction,—that men must not think, be- 
cause sins are taken away by alms, that by their money 
‘they may purchase a licence to sin; for all alms are too 
little to atone for a sin, if the person resolves to continue 
‘in it. Alms must be accompanicd with repentance, for 
God's justice is not venal, nor‘the sovereign Judge to be 
bribed into a toleration of sin. St. Cyprian quotes this 
passage, and illustrates it by the following comparison, 
“ Sicut Lavacro aque salutaris Gehenne ignis exstingui- 
tur, ita eleemosynis atque opcribus justis, delictorum flam- 
‘ma sopitur.” (De Opere et Eleemos.). Alms, according to 
‘the fathers, is as a second baptism, and has the advantage 
of it in some respect, asthe former can be often repeated, 
‘but baptism can be performed but once. (See Ambr. Serm. 
“2. tom.'ii.) St. Chrysostom, speaking of charity, urges the 
duty upon the same weighty consideration; jj Taparptyw- 
pev' 70 Képoog THY tuetéowy Wuywr’ x... We pretereamus 
ducrum nostrarum antmarum et remedium nostrorum vulne- 
rum; hoc enim, hoc maximum pharmacum ‘ita curabit et 
abolebit ulcera animarum nostrarum, ut neque vestigium 
neque cieatrix ahqua apparitura sit, id quod in corporis 
vulneribus non est possibile. (Hom. 56. in cap. 29. Gen. 
‘tom-ii. Sce also Hom. 43. in cap. 19. Gen. and Apost. 
‘Constit. lib. xvii. 18. “Lactant. lib. vi. 12.) 
‘Ver. 31. He that requiteth good turns, is mindful of that 
which may come hereafter.) ‘O dvrarodidove Xapitac péuvnrae 


“sig ra pera ravra. ‘The Syriac and Arabic understand this 


of the beneficent and charitable man, who, for his readi- 
ness to succour others, shall himself find help in tine of 
necd. Others apply 6 dvrarosidedc to God himself, who 
‘requiteth all good turns, 7. e. all instances of loving-kind- 
ness shewn to those that are in misery and distress. _Ac- 
cordingly some Greek copies read, cat Kipsoc, 6 dvrarod,- 
dode xuptrac, penta, x. 7. A. which the Vulgate‘ follows 
Deus prospector est eyus qui reddit gratiam: meminit ojus 
in posterum ; and Junius, Dominus qui reddit gratiosa 
facta, in posterum recordaturus est. ‘Tie looks upon what 
is given to the poor as done to «himself, and keeps an ac- 
count of good and charitable deeds,‘to return them with 
increase. God is as the debtor, to speak in the language 
of St. Chrysostom; ‘of:such as give alms; and to assist the 
poor with our substance, is putting out our money Wisely, 
‘aud on the most valuable and certain security. (fom. 53. 
ad:Pop.) ) pet i! 
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ver.1. IDEFRAUD not the poor of his living.] Tay Zoi 
TOU ATW OV 1} awooTNPIGHS’ Bioe is used in the like sense 
by the Greeks, and vita by the Latins ; thus Terence, “ Cui 
opera vita erat.” This is a continuation of the former 
chapter concerning alms-giving ; the Vulgate accordingly 
renders, Fili, eleemosynam pauperis ne defraudes; i. é. re- 
fuse not a p@or man that charity which you owe him, and 
is his due; for you commit a sort of robbery or fraud, 
when you keep from him that which he wants, and you can 
well spare; ‘‘ Non minus est criminis habenti tollere, quam, 
cum possis et abundas, indigentibus denegare.” (Ambr. 
Serm. 81.) To deny a poor man when you Can relieve, his 
necessities out of your abundance, is not a less crime than 
to rob. St. Austin has the like thought, “ Superflua diviti, 
necessaria sunt pauperi; aliena retinet, qui ista tenet.” 
(Psal. cxlvii.) St. Chrysostom quotes the passage, and 
_ reasons upon it in like manner; 6 avoorepwyv, ra adAdrpia 
aoatepsi, k. 7. A. Qui spoliat, aliena tollit ; nam spoliatio 
quedam dicitur, cum aliena detinemus: quoties eleemosy- 
nam non prestiterimus, part cum his qui spoliant, supplicio 
aficienur. (De Lazaro, Serm. 2. tom. v.) By living, we 
may understand here his bread, for the bread of the poor is 
his life, he that detains it is a man of blood ; (see note on 
xxxiv. 21, 22.) or, more largely, food in general, raiment, 
lodging, and all that.nature demands, for the preservation 
and support of life; to refuse such necessaries is the same 
thing as to take life away; ‘“‘ Hoc est hominem occidere, 
vite sue ei subsidia denegare.” (August. in Psal. cxviii.) 

Ver. 3. Add not more trouble to a heart that is vexed.] 
Poverty is of itself a sore affliction enough, without adding 
to it any fresh occasion of complaint. The soul of a poor 
man, already uneasy and dejected, and pinched with grief 
and hunger, is of all othe:s the most sensible of a slight, 
and more ready to lay every supposed injury to heart. If 
you give, therefore, give cheerfully ; if you refuse, do it 
without insult or upbraiding, and add not contempt or 
outrage to your denial. We are hence also instructed not 
to insult the misery of the unfortunate, whether such by 
accident, or made so through their own folly or wicked- 
ness; not to call even condemned criminals by any harsh 
or opprobrious names, however undeserving of our regard 
or pity. We have a remarkable instance of this tender- 
ness towards the afflicted in pious Abraham: when the 
rich man applies to him, to send Lazarus to dip the tip 
of bis finger to cool his tonguc; he decs not reproach 
him in any sharp or bitter language for his past life, he 
does not shew any anger or resentment against him, but 
speaks to him in terms of kindness, and even vouch- 
safes to call him son. St. Chrysostom has the like re- 
mark, upon this part of the parable, 6pa Aocropylay 
duafov' ovk timev, awavSpwme, x.t.r. Vide humanitatem 
justt: non dixit, inhumane, crudelis, sceleratissime ; sed 
filium illum: appellat. Satis est anime dejecte suus cru- 
ciatus, ut ne illius calamitatibus insultemus. (De Lazaro 
Cone. ii. tom. v. See Eccles. vii. 11.) It is observable 
that our author, in a very short compass, three times re- 


peats the precept of not turning away the cyes froma 
poor man, to enforce it the more strongly, and make the 


deeper impression on the memory. 
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Ver. 6. If he curse thee in the iganeconad of his soul, his 
prayer shall be heard of him that made him.] ‘The sense is 
much the same with that, Prov. xxviii. 27. He that giveth 
to the poor, shall not lack; but he that hideth‘his eyes, shall © 
have many a curse. And Exod. xxii. 22, 23. God says, Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child ; if thou afflict 
them in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 
hear their cry, and my wrath shall wax hot, &c. And that, 
Prov. xxi. 13. is much to the same effect, Whoso stoppeth 
his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, and 
shall not be heard. Homer in a very beautiful manner 
represents prayers as so many living persons; the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter, which when slighted and disregarded by 
men, carry their complaint before his throne, and beg of 
him, that he would send after such persons the goddess 


| Ate, to revenge the affront and injury done them. (Sce 


Tliad. x. ver. 493.) The fine allegory and useful moral 
couched under it, cannot fail of pleasing every judicious 
and pious reader. This fiction, says Calmet, represents 
and illustrates the wise man’s meaning here. ‘Though the 
poor may appear mean and despicable in the eyes of the 
world, and their importunate requests disagreeable and 
troublesome, yet are they dear to their Maker, as his crea- 
tures, and equal objects of his love. (See Proy. xiv. 31. 
xvii. 5.) But in their distressed state, when they look for 
some to have pity on them, and no man will know them, 
they are then his more peculiar charge, and objects of his 
pity. The good wishes, the prayers, and the blessing of 
the: poor, we allow to be regarded of God, and their inter- 
cession to be powerful with him; if God then favourably 
hears their prayers and petitions for rewards and blessings 
upon their friends and benefactors, we may be assured he 
will not be less disposed to hear their complaints for ven- 
geance, on such as deride, reject, or oppress them, and 
that their curses will be fatal to the hard-hearted. 

Ver. 7. Get thyself the love of the congregation, and bow 
thy head to a great man,] i. e. Be courteous and affable to 
the poor and meaner sort: and thus the Vulgate, Congre- 
gationi pauperum affabilem te facito; and so the oriental 
versions, Concilia tibi amorem turbe, et principibus urbis 
adhibe reverentiam. Study to be popular, complaisant, and 
agreeable to the common people, and dutiful and submis- 
sive to the prince or magistrate, and such as are above 
thee. According to Drusius, the sense is, Endeavour to 
get the good opinion of the whole Sanhedrin, and shew a 

more particular respect and regard me neTpL to the presi- 
dent of it. 

Ver. 9. Be not faint- hearted, when Frid sittest tn judg- 
ment. | If thou art in a public post, as a judge or magis- 
trate, hear willingly the complaints of the poor, suffer his 
defence, weigh his reasons, render justice impartially, aud 
neither through fear of disobliging, nor hope of advantage, 
be prevailed upon to condemn the innocent, or absolve 
the guilty. It was one part of Jethro’s character of a good 
magistrate, (Exod. xviii. 21.) that he should be a man of 
courage. Hence some conjecture, that every step to Solo- 
mon’s throne of judgment is represented as supported by 


lions, (1 Kings x. 20.) to teach kings and magistrates, that 


courage and resolution are necessary for all those that sit 


on the tribunal of justice. 
‘Ver. 11. Wisdom exalteth her children.] ‘H copia viovde 


| Eautng dvinpwae. (See Prov. iv. 8.) The fathers who quote 
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this passage, read and understand it very differently. Clem. 
Alex. has évegvoiwoe ra tavriig tréeva. (Strom. lib. vii.) Asif 
his meaning was, either that of St. Paul, knowledge puffeth 
up, or rather, that wisdom inspires noble sentiments into 
men; and Tertullian, if in truth he intends this passage, ren- 
ders more strangely, Sophia Jugulavit f ilios suos, (in Scorp.) 
as if the copy he made use of had évefuciace. The Vulgate 
has quite the contrary, Sapientia filiis suis vitam inspirat, 

from a copy which probably had éfdywoer, i. e. breathes a 
spiritual life into them, transforms their nature into a bet- 
ter and more heavenly, and infuses a, perfection saben 
ing to that of angels. 

And layeth hold of them that seek her.) *BaiNau avira 

.e. Helpeth and taketh under her protection them.that 
Suh her. She catcheth hold of them, as Camerarius under- 
stands the word, and recovers them as from falling, snatch- 

ing them by the hand out of mischief or danger, as it were 
out of the fire. (See his Myrothecium, p. 304.) 

Ver. 13. He that holdeth her fast shall inherit glory, and 
wheresoever she entereth, the Loril will bless.} See Prov. 
iii. 35. The wise shall inherit glory, but shame shall be the 
promotion of fools, where the reading of the LX X. isremark- 
able, of 8? doeBeic WLwoar atystayv, the wicked exalt disgrace 
and shame; whereas wisdom, or the practice of religion, 
exalts such as walk in her ways unto glory and happiness, 
and makes them blessed in the life that now is, and in that 
which is to come; which I take to be the meaning of the 
Vulgate, rendering, Qui tenuerint illam, vitam hereditabunt. 
The observation in the latter part of the verse, is particu- 
larly verified in the history of Jacob and Joseph, whom 
God’s blessing went along with, and prospered their mas- 
ters’ family and substance for their sakes; but probably 
this writer alludes to God’s blessing the house of -Obed- 
Edom, and all that pertained unto him; ‘because of the ark 
of the Lord, which continued in his house three months. 
(2 Sam. vi. 11, 12.) In like manner will God bless a soul, 
into which wisdom vouchsafes to enter, and, by ‘her in- 
dwelling, prepares a fit temple for his reception. 

Ver.14. They that serve her, shall minister to the Holy One.} 
Aarovpyovow ayly. The manner of the expression here 
seems to confine this to the house, rather than the person 
of God, to the sanctum satictorum, or holy of holies, as 
it was called; and so the marginal reading has it. What 
may scem to confirm this is, that ayfy is here used without 
an article; as it is likewise, Psal.xx. 2. where it means a 
sacred place; whereas when God himself is meant or re- 
ferred to, he is the 6 a@ywoc, the Holy One, xar %oyiy. (See 
xxiii.9.) But in either sense, it furnishes a very useful re- 
flection, that none should minister to the Holy Onc in the 
sacred office, or execute the ministerial function, but such 
as are truly wiso and strictly religicus, for such the Lord 
requires only to serve at his altar. The Vulgate will admit 
this sense, Qut serviunt ei, obsequentes erunt sancto; and the 
oriental versions require it, Mintstri ejus sunt sancti ac 
puri: Holiness unto the Lord, is their motto. 

Ver. 15. Whoso giveth ear unto her, shall judge the na- 
tions.| See Wisd. iii. 8. and the note on it, where the like 
privilege and authority are said to belong to the faithful; and 
St. Paul affirms the same of the saints, 1 Cor. vi. 2. Or tho 
sense may be, that such as hearken to wisdom, are fittest 


to rule and judge; accordingly the Syriac renders, Qui me | 


auilit, judicabit veritatem. And in fact such have been ap- 
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pointed by God to preside over his people, who have been 
thus qualified, as Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, &c. 
and in particular the Jast, with much earnestness and im- 
portunity, applied to God, at the beginning of his reign, for 
the gift of wisdom, as the most necessary help to judge the 
nations, According’ to Calmet the sense is, that wisdom is’ 
the source of true and solid greatness, and: that a wise mai 
shall not only serve as a priest, as mentioned in the former 
verse, but as a judge and prince of the people; he shall at 
once merit and wear the honours both of the pontificate and 
regale. Almost all the editions read, 6 traxobwy aUTHC, 
Kowel tOun, cal 6 rooceADdy avr, kK... A. The Vulgate, which 
renders, Qui intuetur illam, permanebit confidens, probably 
followed a copy, which had zpocopév. The trne reading 
seems to be that which is followed by our eno, 2 6 tta- 
Kovwy auTiie, kpivet £0vn’ kat O post Xwv aurh, KATATKNYWOEL iTé~ 
mot8ec, which is a strong expression. See xiv. 24—27: 
where the like security is “promised and described. 

Ver. 16. If a man commit himself unto her, he shall in- 
herit her, and his generation shall hold her in possession.) 
Various are the readings of this placc; the truest seems to 
be, éav gumorebon, kAnoovophoet adriy, kal iv karaoyéoe Eoovrat 
ai yeveai avrov. The senscis, If aman asks of God wisdom, 
with faith and trust in him, he will give her to him, and his 
posterity. Or, Ifa man is faithful and sincere in his inquiry 
for her, and constant and persevering in his search after 
her, he shall find and obtain her, and leave her as an inhe- 
ritance to his posterity; Sa posterité la possedera, says Cal- 
met; and the oriental versions make the possession to be 
perpetual, in omnes mundi generationes. Bossuct expounds, 
that a man’s posterity shall be established by her, Ipsa ejus 
soboles consistet firmius. Some have forced the words to 
another sense, That a faithful inquirer shall inherit her, and 
her fruits, at yeveal avrijc, aS some copies have it, or the ad- 
vantages which attend upon, and go along with her, shall 
But I think, though yevyipara ad- 
tie would give mais sense, the present reading will not 
admit it. 

* Ver.17. For at first she will walk with him by Evbhelt ways. } 
i.e. Theway that leads to wisdom is rough at first setting out, 
and has several difficulties and turnings to perplex and dis- 
courage the traveller. Theancient philosophers have well re- 
presented this by the emblem of two roads; that which leads — 


to virtue, whichis another word for wisdom, and happiness 


at the end of it, is described at the entrance as rough and 


‘unpleasant; the other, which terminates ina precipice, or 


destruction, and is the way of wickedness, is wide-beaten 
and easy. (Sce Tab. Ceb.) Our Saviour represents the 
good and evil courses of mankind under the same image of 
two roads, the one strait and difficult, leading to life, the 
other opeuing wide to ruin and destruction. (Matt. vii. 13, 
14.) If we understand this of science, Quintilian’s obser- 
vation will hold true, “ Liberaliora studia incipientibus as- 
pera, progredicntibus onerosa, proficientibus jucunda, per- 
ficientibus beata.” 

She will bring fear and dread upon him, and torment him 


with her discipline, until she may trust his sonl, and try him 


by her laws.) Wisdom-will prove the disciple that addresses 
her, before she is familiar with, or communicates herself to 


him; and particularly at the beginning, or at his first ap - 


proach, when he attempts to woo or gain her, she appears 
distant to him, and will make trial of his constancy by hard- 
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ships and sufferings, and the sincerity of his love to her by 
his readiness to execute her commands. And thus Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and Moses, and all the worthies mentioned 
Wisd. x. were proved by sufferings, for her sake, and at 
length saved through wisdom. The design of the author 
here i is to encourage young, candidates at their first setting 
out; and he compares the procedure of wisdom in this par- 
ticular to a wary man, proving the integrity of a new ac- 
quaintance, before he ventures to take him into his bosom, 
or make him bis confidant,—or to a coy mistress, who at 
first scarce admits her lover into her company, delights to 
disappoint, tease, andcross him, and often seemingly slights 
him on purpose to try his temper, and the sincerity of his 
passion, and how much he is ready to do and undergo for 
her sake, 

Ver. 19. But if he go wrong, she will forsake him, and 
give him over to his own ruin.] Tapadwou avrév tic xeipacg 
TTOTEWC AUTOU. Our translation here docs not reach the spirit 
of the Greek. Co deliver into the hands of ruin, is a He- 
braism, not much unlike that phrase in Scripture, The hand 
of adversity, the hand of hell, and of the grave. So God is 
said sometimes to give men over into the hands of their own 
counsel, which is in-effect giving them éi¢ yeipac rrwcewe. 
The author still continues the metaphor of two roads, 

‘that of virtue is called the straight, comfortable, and de- 
lightful way; the other crooked, wrong, deccitful, and 
dangerous. 

Ver. 20. Observe the opportunity, and beware of evil. 
Zvvrnpnoov kapdv. Here a new subject begins. We may 
understand this, either as a maxim of prudence only, Be 
careful to do every thing in its proper time and seasons; 
or it may mean ina moral sense, Obscrve the time, 7. e. be 
apprized of the badness of the times, and the wickedness of 
the age, that you be not Ied away by evil examples, or 
sinful customs; like that of St. Paul, See that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, because the days are evil. This sense seems 
confirmed by the context; and because when the times are 
bad, and vice fashionable, there is danger, through a false 
modesty, which often hinders men from doing what a good 
conscience requires of them, for fear of disobliging, or be- 
ing thought singular; it therefore follows very properly, 
Be not ashamed, shen it concerneth thy soul. 

_ Be not ashamed, when it concerneth thy soul.) The Vul- 
gate adds, dicere verum, not improperly. If by yuy} we 
understand life, the sensc may be, Be not afraid to speak 
the truth, even at the hazard of life. (Sec ver. 28.) Grotius 
expounds it, “ Do not affect an indifference or unconcern 
for life, or brave death rashly; but when thy life is in dan- 
ger, use thy own and friends’ interest to preserve it;” but 
this seems harsh and forced. If vy be taken strictly, to 
mean the soul, as our translators rightly understand it, the 
meaning then is, that we must not at any time be ashamed 
of what i is right, nor omit any duty througha faulty modesty, 
whereby our conscience may be offended, and our salvation 
endangered. We must not only be ready to confess and 
bear testimony to the truth ourselves, but also dare to re- 
prove any falschood or vice in others. St. Chrysostom 
accordingly applies it to admonishing an offending brother. 
(Hom. 47. in S. Julian.) There is also Reeder, instance 
of faulty shame, wherein our souls are immediately con- 
cerned, which is, when we are ashamed and loath to examine 
our own consciences, to accuse and condemn ourselves, to 
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confess and bewail our sins, and to entreat for the oe 


ofthem. | 

Ver. 21. There is a shame that bringeth sin, and there is 
a shame which is glor: y and grace.} As he that ‘should die 
of. hunger through a foolish shame of asking for necessary 
food, would. be justly thought guilty of his: own death, so 
he that. complies with evil company, or sinful customs, out 
of a vicious modesty, of offending, or contradicting others, 
who, when sinners entice him, sheepishly complies even 
against his own sentiments and conscience, or, to please 
them, owns and adopts vices he has never been guilty of, 
such a criminal compliance in a man is a sin against his 
own soul. There is also a shame which bringeth sin, whena 
man is laughed out of his modesty, when he is discouraged | 
from doing any good action, or going on in the way of godli- 
ness, through others’ raillery or profane jokes, which a soul 
steadily fixed 1s resolute enough to despise and withstand. 
Thus David, The proud have had me exceedingly y in derision, 
yet have I not shrinked fron thy law. (Psal. cxix.) This was 
the great commendation of Noah, that he went on in build- 
ing the ark, and doing what God had appointed him, not-. 
withstanding the sneers of an infidel multitude about him; 
(see St. Chrysostom, in cap. 6. Gen. Hom. 23.) who pro- 
duces this example to illustrate the passage before us. 
An instance of a commendable shame, and which brings 


“credit and glory to a man is, when he blushes to do any 


base or unworthy action, when he is ashamed of a past 
mispent life, and shews by his great penitence and contri- 
tion, that he is determined not to offend in the like instances 
for the future; and thus St. Bernard comments upon this 
place. Our so thoe resumes this subject, chap. xli. xlii. 

and gives instances himself, when shame is faulty or com- 
mendable: see Prov. xxvi. 11. where there is the like divi- 
sion, and the words inthe LX. X.are exactly the sameashere, 
tat aisxtyn trayovea auaprtlay, al Lory aioxbvyn ddéa kat xapre. 

Ver, 22. Accept no person against thy soul.|. Those that 
understand yu x7 of life, make the meaning to be, When it 
concerns your life, reputation, or truc interest, defend your- 
self against all opposers, without respect of persons. But 
the sense seems rather to be, Pay no man so great a com- 
pliment as to commit a sin to please him; nor let any man 
persuade thee, or his authority induce thee, to do any thing 
against thy duty and conscience; but shonld even a friend 
solicit thee fo an infamous and wicked action, to engage in 
a bad cause, to bear a false testimony, to lie in wait for the 
innocent, &c. prefer the great virtues of truth and justice, 
and a regard for your own character, before every other 
consideration. 

Ver. 23. Refrain not to speak when there is occasion wte do 
good. ] 7.e. When you have an opportunity of doing good, 
either to religion, if itis attacked, or to thy injured neigh- 
bour, or if thou hast hopes to reclaim the guilty. St. Chry- 
sostoni extends this brotherly reproof to all that are incon- 
siderate or faulty in one’s family or neighbourhood; he ex- 
presses himself very strongly, xat rv yuvaixa ceopAoiv, Kar 
Tove oiKérac, Kat Tovg yelrovac, Kat Tov Pidov, Kal Tov éxSpov 
avrév’ (in cap. 9. Gen. Hom. 29.) And in another place, 
his concern for a lapsed brother and his warmth to reclaim 
him are truly noble, adeAdév ize, Potropat owoat, k.t. A. Dic 
salvum volo faccre fratrem, pereuntem animam cerno, neque 
cognatione junctos possum contenmere ; reprehendat qui ve- 
lit, accuset qui velit ; imo vero nemo reprehendet, omnes lau- 
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dabunt, quod apud nos tanta sit vis caritatis. (Hom. 47. 
in Julian.) Weare also obliged to break silence when we 
may save an innocent man’s life or property by speaking 
seasonably, and when it may do service, iv cao owrnptac : 
though the versions render this, tr fempore salutis, yet un- 
doubtedly it is a Hebraism, and should be rendered, ér 
tempore salubri, 3. e. on a proper and fit occasion, the per- 
fection of speech being in the well timing of it. 
spoken in season, how good is it! as Solomon observes. 

And hide not thy wisdom in her beauty.] Mi cpbdac rij 
coglav cov tic xadAovhv. This whole sentence is wanting in 
the Roman edition, and Alexand. MS. Syriae and Arabic 
omit the words sic cadAovjv only, which make the difficulty. 
The Vulgate turns them to an easy sense, Nec abscondas 
sapientian tuam in decore sno; i. e. Hide not the beauty of 
thy wisdom, when it onght to be displayed, and may do 
service. Grotius takes it in the same sense, but supposes 
an ellipsis here. Possibly the true reading of the Greek 
may be, p) kotiine rijy coglav cov we kahAovyy’ t.e. Hide not 
thy wisdom as beauty, which is carefully guarded from the 
sun and weather. The author may be supposed here to 
attack another sort of false modesty, which hinders a man 
from exerting the skill and learning he is possessed of, even 
upon occasions when they are really wanted, and will be use- 
ful to others, and for his own reputation and honour to dis- 
play; for though ostentation should be avoided, yet the 
good of the church or state, a regard for truth, one’s own 
preservation, or the defence of injured innocence, are al- 
ways reasons suflicient to engage even the most reserved 
and timorous to speak and act. 

Ver. 25. Be abashed of the error of thine ignorance.) t. e. 
Ingenuously own those mistakes and falsehoods, and even 
sins, for so the oriental versions extend it, which thy igno- 
rance, prejudice, or passions, have led thee into, and do 
not obstinately defend them, or increase their guilt through 
any lie or equivocation. A pertinacious maintaining of 
an error is the effect of an immoderate self-esteem, as well 
as a token of ignorance, and is attended with this bad con- 
sequence, that it disqualifies men from the means and even 
the very endeavours of improvement. It is a wise obser- 
vation of Cicero, “ Multi ad seientiam pervenissent, nisi se 
jam pervenisse credidissent.” ‘To own a mistake and fail- 
ing, either in matter of science or morality, -is the way to 
amend; and it will ever be remembered to the honour of 
St. Austin, that he ingenuonsly acknowledges his errors in 
many points of doctrino and practice, in his books of Re- 
tractations and Confessions. 

Ver. 25. Be not ashamed to confess thy sins, and force not 
the course of thé river.) The sense of this whole verse, as it 
stands in the present Greek copies, seems to be, When 
your conscience is pricked with a sense of your sins, and 
would vent and ease itself by a confession of them, do not, 
through a faulty shame, suppress it, or offer violence to 
it, by stifling its motions, and turning it out of its good 
course. According to Grotius the meaning is, Acknow- 
ledge your sins when you are admonished of them, and do 
not offer to justify or defend wicked actions, which it would 
be fruitless in you to attempt. JY orce not the course of the 
river, probably, is only a proverb for a vain endeavour. 
The Syriac and Arabic wholly omit this sentence, and in- 
stead of it render, Contend not with a fool ; which perhaps 
may be a paraphrase of the proverb, Strive not against the 
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stream ; for the ono attempt is as fruitless as the other, ac- 
cording to that of Solomon, Jf a wise man contend with a 
fool, whether he rage or laugh, there is no rest. The Vul- 
gate puts this sentence at the end of the next verse, where 
indeed it would be better placed, Noli resistere contra fa- 
ciem potentis, nec coneris contra ictum fluvit; which sen- 
tences are well connected; for a man has hittle prospect of 
success, who contends with one very powerful. And thus 
all the ancient versions expound jj AGBnc rodowrov duvaa- 
rov. St. Jerome’s Bible changes the comparison, and ren- 
ders, Ne coneris contra ictum fulminis, which places the 
folly of engaging with a mighty man in a much stronger 
light. St. Austin reads in like manner, in Speculo. Itis the 
way to draw upon ourselves some mischief, which is no in- 
stance of wisdom. ‘“ Frustra niti, et nihil aliud laborando, 
quam odium querere, extreme est dementiz.” (Sallust.) 

Ver. 28. Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord 
shall fight for thee.] Daniel, the Maccabees, and the saints, 
‘martyrs, and confessors, under their several trials, are 
laudable instances of adhering firmly and resolutely to the 
truth. Calmet obscrves, that the author adds this by way 
of restriction of the former sentence, lest the power and 
authority of tho mighty should induce or force us to any 
sinful compliance against our conscience; for there are 
certain cases, in which we ought, with a becoming temper 
and deference, to oppose them; as, when they openly at- 
tack religion, or break in upon justice or truth; for this 
precept may without violence be extended so far asto mean 
the being zealous for the Lord of hosts, not seéing or hear- 
ing with patience, much Jess with approbation, Wis houour 
or ordinances exposed or ridiculed ; the shewing a proper 
dislike and resentment upon such an occasion, even beyond 
any insult that may be offered to ourselves. St. Chrysos- 
tom reasons finely upon this subject, Ta piv tice jac apap- 
rhuara Taogarékurwpev, x. t. A. Si quid in nos peccatum fuerit, 
remittamus ; quando autem ad Deum pertingit, tinc poenas 
exigamus. And then he piously laments, “ Sed nescio qui 
fit, ut peccata que ad Deum pertingunt, prorsus inulta esse 
sinimus; si quis autem parum quid in nos peccaverit, ejus 
graves sumus ultores.” (In cap. 8. Gen. Hom. 26.) 

Ver. 30. Be not as a lion in thy house, nor frantic among 
thy servants.] Kat gavractoxorwy tv rotc oixératc cov’ 1. e. Be 
not imperious or tyrannical towards thy servants or infe- 
riors, nor affect to appear terrible to them; avoid flying out 
into intemperate sallics of anger, beating or threatening 
them, even upon slight occasions: ‘‘ Ne scutica dignum 
horribili sectere flagelio.” A learned critic understands ~ 
gavractoxoTay tv oixératc, of one that prideth himself in a 
numerous and magnificent train of servants; and this, he 
thinks, suits best with the foregoing sentence, Be not as @ 
lion in thy house ; the pride of the lion and his stately gait 
being as observable as his terribleness. Grotius prefers 
pavraciooKor wy, which he explains of a master, who is jea- 
lous and suspicious of his servants, and takes and resents 
things which exist only in imagination, as if they were real 
fates and grievances. ‘The Vulgate and oriental versions 
understand it in the sense of ourtranslators; the Arabic in 
particular is very full and strong, Ne sis morosus, clamosus 
domi tue; tetricus, asper in operibus tuis. The Port-Royal 
comment applies this advice, not only to masters of fami- 
lies, but spiritual governors, who are lence warned to r0- 
vern those who are under their charge with a spirit of lové 
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and meekness, as being part of God’ s family, and of the 
household of faith. 


Ver. 31. Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive, and © 


shut when thou shouldst repay.} Or, as the margin has it, | 
} mercy. Supported with such broken reeds, wicked men 


When theu shouldst gues and thus St. Cyril expounds, 


quoting this passage, fromog eg ro EpyaGeaSar. Be not fonder | 
of receiving cifts, which betrays an avaricious temper, than — 


of giving to others from a motive of generosity and charity, 
as it is more blessed to give than to receive. 


new friends. 


ready to receive from him such favours and graces as you 
have need of, and shut or backward to return to him any 
-proof of your acknowledgment and thankfulness for mer- 


cies already conferred upon you. 
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Ver. 2. wax OLLOW not thine own mind, and thy strength 
to walk in the ways of thy heart, and say not, Who shail 


control me for my works? for the Lord will surely avenge 
thy pride. jAsi in the first verse an immoderate trust in riches, . 


especially in such as are unjustly gotten, is condemned; 
in which sense the ‘Vulgate takes it, because riches, espe- 
cially so procured, are uncertain in thar continuance, not 


having God's blessing attending them; (see Luke xii. 19. 


James i. 11.) so here pride, and an imagined self-sufli- 
. Ciency upon account of them, the pretending to an inde- 
pendence, and a reliance upon our own power, are forbid- 
den, as dangerous and displeasing to God. Imitate not, 
says this wise writer, the wicked boasters, nor the tongue 
‘which speaketh proud things; nor yet the haughty Pharaoh, 
in saying, Whois the Lord ‘that I should obey his voice? for 
‘the Lord Witt punish such presumption, as he revenged the 
pride of that prince by a signal overthrow. Neither exalt 
thysclf upon the greatness of your good fortunc, or the suc- 
cess of your enterprises; but remember, who gave thee 


the power to get wealth, honour, or-victory. Sennacherib 


boasted that he had subdued all the nations and their gods, 
but the truc God shewed him his weakness by the prodigious 
slaughter of his army. (Isa. xxxvi.37.) ‘The like may. be 
observed of Nebuchadnezzar; For the kingdom deparied 
from him, because he set himself up for a god, and prided 
limself in the strength of his works. (Dan. iv. 31.) 

Ver. 4, Say not, I have sinned, and what harm‘hath hap- 
pened unto me? for the Lord is long-suffering, he will in no 
wise let thee go.| This is not justly translated ; for the long- 
suffering of God seems rather a reason to, encourage the 

-sinner’s hopes of an escape, than to imply any certainty of 
his punishment: it rather means, and should be rendered, 
Though the Lord is long-suffering, he will not absolutely 
spare and acquit thee, but will punish thee at last. The 

“Tigurine version gives'the full sense, Dominus patiens qui- 
dem est, sed impune te-non-dimittet, and the Vulgate, though 
more concisely, by Patiens redditor. We have.an instance 
of the like inaccuracy, Wisd. 1.6. (see note on that place.) 
‘Many copies omit the last clause, Hewill inno wise let thee 
go, as the Roman, Alexandrian, and Drusius in‘his edition. 
And if we omit this clanse, the whole may then be considered 
as a continuation of the sinncr’s plea, and as a farther mo- 
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The former | 
Jays a man unéer fresh obligations, the latter procures him | 
Or, according to the Port-Royal: comment, | 
Let not your hand be always open towards God, always | 


not bold or confident to sin afresh ; 


sense cithcr way comes to the same thing: 
fearful of provoking God by many sin-offerings, or propi- 
-tiations for sin,, means no more, than to, be afraid ‘of pro- 
voking .him-by repeating the,,acts.of sin. 
read, wept e&tAacpov 11). apooe yivov év wAcovacup’ mooc Teva 


abundantia, ad..addendum ;peccata super peccata. 
meaning of which additional phrase either is, that we 
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tive for going on still in his wickedness; andso the Sy- 


| riac and Arabic represent it; for the two principal things 


which encourage men in sin are, a delay of God’s ven- 
geance, anda: feta presumption upon hisJong-siffering and 


flatter themselves, and say, What ground or reason is there 
for the threatening of preachers against such and such ac- 
tions? God is not so hasty as they would make him, nor 
yet so ready to strike as they represent him. I have hi- 


‘therto found him favourable, I have escaped unpunished, 
though I have delighted in wickcdness, and practised .all 


uncleanness with greediness. But take heed, says the wise 


man, of such false reasonings and conclusions; God’s for- 
dearance is no sufficient reason to overlook his justice; he 


often spareth a wicked person or nation, not because he 
will not smite, but because he meditates a sorer paymont, 
and a more dreadful vengeance. He suspends his judg- 


ments till the wickedness of the Amorites is full, and when 
‘Iniquity is at the height, he wnbares his arm, and destroys 
‘them at once in his justice. .St..Chrysostom finely exposes 


this kind of false reasoning, «i d2 Aéyerc, olda piv bre GEtoc 
siut KoA\aotwe, K. T- A. Si dicas scire quidem te quod pene 
sis dignus, tnterim tamen quod non statim in te animadver- 
tatur, mhil pendas ; timere potius, et tremere te ob hoc 
-oportet. Quod .enim nondum dederis poends, id non tibi 
accidat ut nullas, sediut paatone luas poenas. (Homil. de 
Peccat. et Confess.). 

Ver. 5. Concerning propitiation, be Sed widedl Fear to 
add sin to sin.| Mept %cAacpod yu} dgooc yivov. Do not 


presume toomuch upon pardon, and thereby be induced :to 
“sin the more frequently, in expectation of it; which seems 


the sense of the Arabic version, De:venia ne presumas, ne 
adaugeas peccata tua; or, Do not go on in.a.course of 
wickedness, because thon hast hitherto escaped through 
the mercy of-God; which the Syriac seems to favour, 
Super duta vena neconfidas, ne peccata peccatis accumules: 
or, as a learned prelate explains it, After forgiveness be 
like that-precept in the 
gospel, Behold, thou art made whole, sin no. more, lest a 


“worse thing come unto thee. (Bishop Taylor's Un. Necess.) 


The wise man does not here discountenance a well-grounded 
assurance of pardon, which religion even encourages us to 
hope for and expect, and has appointed sacraments, and 
other means of reconciliation, and bids men rely upon 


.God’s promises, grace,-and mercy, for their acceptance ; 
“he only condemns an over security, a criminal excess in our 


confidence, which may betray us into, presumption. Lastly, 


if wept 2&:Aaspov be understood of the act by which God 


is appeascd, viz. the offering, the expiation, by. whateyer 
means itis made, as 2&Aaopjoc, ¢EfAaoua, and 2&f\aare, are 
gencrally, [bclieve, taken; then ayaoria, which follows, may 
signify, a sin-offering :_see -Lev. iv. 21. Rom. viii. 3. and 
so the original word in the Hebrew, and piaculum in 
Latin, signify both the crime and expiation ofit.. But the 
a caution to be 


-Some.copies 


De propitiatione ,ne, esto securus in 


auapriac tp apapriatc. 
The 
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should not be too confident, or so abundantly secure, év 
‘wAcovaony agofzoc, that our sins shall be forgiven, as to 
take a handle from thence to commit them with the greater 
liberty. Or the sense may be, that we ought not to be so se- 
cure, or trust vy mAcovaopw, in abundance, or riches, as to 
imagine, that by them we shall have our sins redeemed, and 
taken away; and’so, under the notion of being able to pur- 
chase forgiveness, be tempted to sin the more freely. If 
awXcovacud¢ may he taken in this last sense, as some commen- 
tators' and Latin versions take it; this passage, which the 
Romanists have abused to their purpose of indulgences, 
will be found to conclude directly against that doctrine. 
~ Ver. 8. Set not thine heart upon goods unjustly gotten, 
for thea y shall not profit thee in the day of calamity.] Mn 
ETEXE “ETL YOHMAcLY actxoire. Almost aljl the editions have 
every woedAjoauc, but the reading followed by our transla- 
tors, ovdiv wWoeAhoe oe, Seems preferable. Solomon confirms 
the truth of the observation, when he says, treasures of 
wickedness profit nothing. (Prov. x.2.) When the author 
here asserts, that riches unjustly gotten will profit nothing 
in the day of calamity, he cither means, that they will nei- 
‘ther prevent nor alleviate any illness, or that they will be 
of no service to a man at the time of his death, because he 
must then quit all his large possessions, nor will the sove- 
‘reign Judge have any regard to or consideration of the 
power, dignity, or estate, of such offenders, as have en- 
riched themselves by repeated acts of injustice ; but naked 
shall they descend unto the grave, and naked shall they rise 
‘from thence, to appear at the great tribunal: according to 
that of the Psalmist, Be not thou afraid, though one be 
made rich, or if the glory of his house be increased, for he 
‘shall carry nothing away with him when he dieth, neither 
shall his pomp follow him. (Psal. xlix. 16,17.) Or else the 
meaning may be, that riches gotten by ‘deceit shall add 
to a man’s torment, and be the fuel to increase it, which is 
fincly exemplified in the parable of the rich man, Luke 
xvi. 19. But may we not understand xofara dda in the 
sense of the mammon of unrightcousness, Maywva tie 
aduxtac; Luke xvi. 9. so called by our blessed Saviour, not 
only because riches are often the effect of fraud, and the 
fruits of unrighteousnéss, but because they often lead men 
into sin, by filling their owners with pride, and put them 
upon doing some violent or unjust action; or they may be 
so called on account of their deccitfulness,-in contradis- 
tinetion to spiritual good things which are true, and more 
durable; (see August. in Psal. xIviii.) or because they 
are more generally the portion of the wicked ; or, lastly, 
beeause men are apt to’ set too immoderate a: value on 
‘them, and sacrifice to them, ‘as their god. The Psalmist 
has expressed ‘all or most of these senses, Psal. }xi. 10. 
O trust not in wrong and robbery, give not yourselves 
unto vanity ; if riches increase, set not your weiner upon 
then. 

Ver. 9: Winnow not with every wind.| This is a prover- 
‘pial expression; Plautus has one very like it, ‘* Ubi ventus 
est, velum verte.” The advice seems nearly the same with 
that of Ephes.iv. 14. Not to be tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine. (See also Heb. 
“xiii: 9.) Plutarch expresses himself in like manner; py 
mavri Aéyy TAGyLOv, Gore wvebpare, wapactoove éaurdv. Cal- 

met understands this of one, who is inconstant in his senti- 


ments, and wavering in bis conduct; who judges not for 
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‘cording to it. 
-or credulous; but when any new opinion or doctrine of- 
‘fers itself, or is proposed by others, will strictly examine 


at 
‘oou. 
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himself, but is apt to receive all impressions: one who is 
so complaisant, as to say and do every thing to ingratiate 
himself; and, as Theophrastus describes such sort of 
men, will, if a dispute arise, espouse both sides, to give no 
Offence. CHO. Xap. wept apfoxov.) Whereas a prudent and 
Wise man will seriously and impartially weigh on which 
side the truth lies, and continue steadfastly and firmly at- 
tached to it; and not imitate those double-dealers,’ who 
having no steady principles of their own, are just what 
other people would have them. According to that of the 
poet, ‘¢‘ Negat quis? nego: Ait quis? aio.’ (Ter.) ' 

Go not into every way.) Truth is nniform, and but one ; 
to fall in with every opinionis the way to miss of it. Se- 
neca has a thought like this, “Qui quo destinarit, perve- 
nire vult, unam sequi viam, non per multas vagari debet. 
Non ire istud, sed errare est.” 

Ver. 10. Be steadfast in thy understanding.]i.e. Search 
narrowly into the truth, and resolutely maintain what thou 
knowest to be true; and to avoid the inconvenience of 
winnowing with every wind, and changing your opinion 
upon almost every occasion, have a well-informed judg- 
ment, and a steadfastness andconstancy ofmind, to act ac- 
A man of this character will not be too easy 


the grounds thereof, and if, upon a due and serious weigh- 
ing of it, he finds reason to’ approve it, as a solid -truth, 
will gladly aequiesce in:it, and not be soon shaken in 


-mind. There is a passage in Seneca, much to the same 
-purpose, ‘“‘ Cogitationes vagas, ac velutisomno similes, non 
‘recipies, quibus si animus tuus se oblectaverit, tristis re- 


manebis. Sed cogitatio tua stabilis et certa fit... Sermo 
quoque tuus not sit inanis.” The Vulgate renders, Esto 


Sirmus in via Domini, following perhaps a copy which read, 


iaSt tarnotypévog év ouvéoet Ocov, a corruption I presume of 
But the sense however of it is good, and the advice 
useful. 

And let thy word be Shee same.| Elt¢ torw cov 6 Adyoe, 
Let thy word be one , 1. e. Let thy speech or discourse be of 
a piece, consistent with itself, according to Grotius; or, Let 
thy words be according to the inward scntiment of thy 
mind, and alter not out of fear or affection. According to 
Calmet, the sense is, Let thy sentiments continue the same, 


‘and do not shufile or equivocate in thy words or actions, 


that men may know how to depend upon thee, and have 
or continue an esteem and regard for you, for there is no 
safety or dependance upon a double tongue, (ver. 9.) 
Ver. 11. Be swift to hear.|.This is agreeable to the 
apostle’s advice, Be swift to hear, slow tospeak, Jamesi. 19. 
i.e. Be swift to hear, not every sort of communication, but 
such as zs profitable to the use of edifying. (Ephes. iv. 9.) 
Accordingly Junius renders, Esto celer ad bene audiendum ; 
and St. Jerome’s Bible more strongly and explicitly, Esto 


mansuetus ad audiendum verbum Dei, xt intelligas; to 


which agrees the Geneva version. The sentence that fol- 
lows, viz. Let thy life be sinccre, 7. e. without artifice or hy- 
pocrisy, is searce in any of the Greek copies ; it is omitted 
also in the Vulgate and ofiental versions. The Complut. 
indeed: has it, from whence our translators and Dr. Grabe 
took it; but it seems improperly placed here, for it dis- 
turbs the sense, and spoils the connexion. 

With patience give answer.) St. James expresses the 
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same by Bpadvc ec rb AaAjjoa, i. 19. See also Prov. xxix. 


20. in the Septuagint version. It isa sign of great weak- 
ness for a man to answer hastily and unadvisedly, and 
without having any regard to time, place, or persons, or 
perhaps even truth itself. Some Greek copies therefore 
very properly read, ¢0éyyovu arcdkpiow dofijv, t. e€. give a true 
and right answer. The Vulgate is very full, Sougi sapien- 
tia proferas responsum verum. 

Ver. 12. If thou hast understanding, answer th y neigh- 
bour ; if not, lay thine hand upon thy mouth. ..| Digito 
compesce labellum, as the Latin nici is. Isocrates has 
a maxim eth like — Ovo ToLow Kaipove Tov Neyer Heol Ov 
otoLa aapwe, H wept @v avayxatov eimeiv' tv 2 Tolic¢ adAore 
dpetvov ovyay, } Aéyerv’ t. e. “ observe two rules with respect to 
speech—to speak only of such things as thou understandest, 
or of such as you are under a necessity to speak to ; inall 
other cases it is better to be silent;” which is mtimated by 
the phrase of laying the hand upon the mouth... There is 
the like expression, Job xxi. 5. xxix. 9. Accordingly 
among the Eeyptians, Harpocrates, the god of silence, is 
pictured with his finger on his mouth, to recommend ory 
eixatpoc, a well-timed silence, or the true government of the 
tongue. The Vulgate inserts areason for Such a caution in 
speech, Ne capiaris in verbo indisciplinato, et confundaris. 

Ver.13. Honour and shame are in talk.] Solomon has 
more fully expressed this when he says, Life and death are 
in the power of the tongue, Prov. xviii. 21. Nothing is morc 
serviceable, and at the same time more mischievous, than 
the tongue; it advances men fo honour, or exposes them 
to shame, according to the good or il] use that men make 
of the blessing of speech. It is the seat of persuasion in 
some, and a world of iniquity in others; it shines in and 
recommends the orator, cloquent in a good cause, and dis- 
graces the libertinc labouring in a bad one. When cm- 
ployed to bless and praise God, it is the best member we 


have; when abused to blaspheme its Maker, and curse 


men, it is set on fire of hell, and will sink men into it. It 
is therefore of the last importance to know how to govern 
the tongue, for without a discreet conduct of it, a man can 
neither be useful in social life, nor esteemed religious be- 
fore God. 

The tongue of man is his fall... .| This is fatiier too laxly 
expressed; the Vulgate very properly adds, lingua impru- 
dentis subversio est ipsius. Euripides has a sentiment very 
like this, ayaXivwv orouatwy 70 TéXog Svatuxia. 

Ver. 14. Be not called a whisperer, and lie not in wait 
with thy éongue.] Whispering is the speaking ill of our 
neighbour privately, and doing an ill turn by a secret and 
sly insinuation to his prejudice. This sort of slander is a 
poisoned arrow that flicth in the dark, that wounds co- 
vertly, when. a man is not aware of it, and is very properly 
called by this writer, lying in wait with the tongue. Kara- 
Aadta and &Bprc, backbiting and railing, differ from this 
‘vice only in degree. Solomon has admirably deseribed 
the character of the whisperer, Prov. xxvi. 20. 22. Where 
no wood is, there the fire goeth out, so where there is no tale- 
bearer [in the Heb. whisperer] strife ceaseth—The words 
of a talebearer are as wounds, and go down into the inner- 
most parts of the belly. Sueh insidious persons are with 
reason comparcd to the serpent, which bites without giving 
any warning; one fecls the sting without knowing from 
what quarter the mischief came. Solomon uses this com- 
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parison, Eccles. x. 11. Surely the serpent will bite without 
enchantment, and a babbler is no better, according to our 
translation; but the Hebrew words truly rendered are 
much closer to the purpose—A serpent will bite without 
any. warning (Vulgate, in silentio, without the least noise 
or intimation), and a oni Vulgate, qui occulte detrahit ) 
is no better. 

For a foul shame is upon the thief, and an evil condemna- 
tion upon the double tongue...) The Vulgate renders, De- 
notatio pessima super bilinguem, and Junius, Bilingui pes- 
sima condemnatio, as ‘if it were worse to be a whispcrer 
than a thief. And indeed there is some reason to think so; 
for the thief or cheat aims only at money, and is generally 
so scandalous and notorious, that one may either avoid 
him, or by chance take him; but the hase and secret whis- 


“perer one cannot possibly guard against, nor even know 


who or where he is. The’ thief'too is often forced upon 
robbery and stealing through want and necessity, and in 
such a case can plead a sort of an excuse, (Prov. vi. 30.) 
but the whisperer does as great, if not a greater injury to 
his neighbour, without any advantage to himself. And who- 
ever considers the great value which Solomon sets upon a 
rood name, making it preferable even to great riches, (Prov. 
xxii. 1.) cannot think the taking away a man’s property to 
be the greater crime ;'see Rom. 1.29, 30. where whisperers 
and backbiters are ranked amongst the vilest of persons, 
and such as are worthy of death. 

- Ver. 15. Be not ignorant of any thing ina areal matter, 
or small.) If this be understood strictly, such a perfection 
as this is not possible in our weak state, and short con- 
tinuance here; the meaning rather is,— Endeavour to get as 
much knowledge and insight into affairs as you can, whe- 
ther they be matters of speculation or practice. The Vul- 
gate scems to understand the words in a judicial sense, 
Justifica pusillum et magnum similiter, as if the meaning 
was,—that in any suit or controversy, the same fair'and 
impartial: judgment should be pronounced in the cause of 
a poor, as well as a much richer or more powerful person, 
according to that charge of Moses, Deut.1.17. There is 
also another sense of this passage,—Fall not into any sins | 
of ignorance or inadvertency, commit not: any sin, ‘either 
great or small, but have such a guard over yourself, as not 
to be surprised into them, by any great or little occasion. 
And thus the Syriac understands it, Multum, vel parum ne 
delinquas. And so ayvoety is often used by the Hellenists 
for errare, peccare, imprudenter agere, and as equivalent to 
apapravev ; and soit is often to be understood in the LX X. 
sec Numb. xii. 11, &c. 1 Esdr. viii. 77. and by this writer 
himself it seems to be so used, xxiii: 3. xxviii.7. The 
learned Hooker’s remark upon this passage is, ‘‘ That we 
should be diligent observers of circumstances, the little 
regard whereof is the nurse of vulgar folly; and Solomon’s 
great attention thereto. was what made him so eminent: 
above others; for he gave good hecd, and pierced every 
thing to the very hottom; and by that means gained moro 
knowledge, and became the author of many parables.” 
(Eccl. Pol. p. 189.) 
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Ver. 1. INSTEAD of a friend, become not an enemy.]| The: 
whole of this verse has been thought by many to belong ta 
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the fifth chapter, because the conclusion of that chapter 
seems abrupt, consisting only of one period or sentence, 
contrary to the gencral method of this writer. 2.:This 
chapter, it is observable, begins, in the Greck copies witha 
conjunction, cai ayti ¢ftov wa yivov ty Opéc, which implies 
some connexion with what went before. 3. Some copies, 
particularly the Latin ones, do actually so connect them ; 

and according to Rabanus, this sixth chapter does not be- 
gin till the fifth verse in the common cditions. Lastly, The 
context, according to others, seems to require it, being 
probably a continuation of the same subject : for the words, 
Instead of a friend, become not an enemy, may very well 
refer to the sin of whispering, or backbiting, which is the 
more agyravated, as they who are guilty of it pretend 
friendship for another, that they may traduce him more 
effectually, and under that mask undermine him more suc- 
cessfully, xavoc diafsoAnc tedrog, x. 7.4. A new way of 
accusation, says Polybius, to hurt a man by affecting to 
praise him, and by sweet speech to introduce the poison 
that is to follow. An artful device this! that while a man 
would pass for a friend by the praises he lavishes on an- 
other, and the regard professed for his good qualities, he 
may slily insinuate something to his disadvantage, and, by 
an open declaration in his favour, may the more easily be 
believed when he secretly spreads his faults, and starts 
some ill-natured exception. Like the man in Horace, who 
was glad to hear of his friend Capitolinus, whom he 
knew so well, and had received such favours from ; but, 
to undo all, and cast some slur upon him, could.add by 
way of an invidious reflection, “poss 


‘¢ Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit.” 


For thereby thou shalt inherit an ill name, shame and 
reproach. ] Our version follows a copy which read, “Ovoya 
yao TOvNpOY, aisxbvny, kal bvedoc kAnpovoptieetc. Heesche- 
lius has xAnoovoufes, in the third person, and so the Vul- 
gate, Improperium et contumeliam malus hereditabit, un- 
derstanding by évopa Trovnpoy, not an ill name, but a wicked 
person. And so indeed évoya is sometimes used. (Sce 
Acts i. 15. Rey. iii. 4. xi.13.) And OW the Hebrew noun 
is taken in like manner, Numb. iii. 40. 43. xxvi. 58. 55. and 
other places. ~ 

Ver. 2. Extol not thyself in the counsel of thine own 
heart, that thy soul be not torn in pieces as a bull [straying 
alone].] “Iva pi) dtaprayy we tavpog 4 vx cov. There are 
many difficulties in this passage :~-1. It may be inquired, 
whether yuyh cov be rightly rendered thy soul. The Vul- 
gate has, Ne virtus tua elidatur, to which agree the orien- 
tal versions; but what follows in the Syriac, Ne quast 
taurus robur tuum querat, is so flat and inexpressive, that 


I suspect some mistake in the writing or translating the _ 


Syriac word, and possibly the true rendering should be, 
Ne quasi taurus robur tuum quatiat, folia tua excutiat, &c. 
2. It is not altogether certain, that dcapragw signifies to 
tear in pieces, cither in the LX. X. or apocryphal books, but 
rather to spoil or plunder, though diripio signifies both. 
3. The words straying alone have nothing in the Greek to 
answer them in any edition. And though the translators 
sometimes enclose thus { ] what they found in some parti- 
cular copies, yet this, 1 believe, is in none. It seems to 
have crept into the text, through some mistake, or from a 
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marginal note, or to be added by the translators themselyes 
(for they venture on greater liberties in making additions 
in the apocryphal writings) for illustration’s sake, and .{o 
throw some light upon the obseurity of the passage. 
4. ‘The words as now inserted may be applied differently. 
I would suppose:tho translators rather meant them .of the 
soul, and its danger through conceit, and wandering by: it- 
self; for why a bull should be in more pages: to be. torn 


vovre 2 @ 


wee Gan 


upon at all, ae na yon = tee animal, ‘to be torn. in 
pieces, whose nature is such, especially. in its rage, as,to 
rend, tear, and overturn all bafiens him, is not so clear. 
To avoid this difficulty, therefore, some have fancifully 
understood this passage of Mount Taurus, because there 
happened by good luck to be a mountain of that name; 
and since trees, leaves, and fruit, are mentioned in the next 
verse, they must undoubtedly belong to and grow upon it. 
Drusius’s conjecture, that the grandfather might write 7, 
meaning ‘a turtle, we rpvyev, and the grandson take it,in 
the Chaldce sense, as equivalent to a bull, is ingenious 
enough; and Psal. xxiv. 19. may seem to give some.co- 
lour to it; but this conjecture is countenanced by no MS. 

printed edition, nor ancient yersion. If ravpoc he indeed 
the true reading, understanding | it of the animal, possibly 
it may refer to.bulls being torn in pieces by lions, which 
we may presume to have happened often, if not in Jeru- 
salem, at least in other places: a bull being pitched upon 
for the simile, rather than a weaker creature, as being 
more likely to trust in his own strength, which answers to 
a man’s extolling himself in the counsel of his own heart. 
Upon the whole, I can conceive no good sense arising 
from our version, and yet I apprehend a natural one from 
the Greck, viz. Lift not up thyself in the desires or lusts 
of thine own heart, lest thy soul be distracted, hampered, 
or pulled contrary ways, like a bull in toils. It is a- pro- 
verbial saying, and not an uncommon onc, that a man who 
is governed by his own unruly passions and lusts, is like a 
wild bull in a net: and to this the Arabic seems to accord, 
Libidines anime tue ne sequaris, ne te in miseriam impel- 
lant, viresque tuas debilitent, quasi taurus cut pabulum 
objicitur. Here 1 suspect a mistake in that version, for in 
what sense can pabulum stand here; or what light does it 
afford to the comparison? hut if the original word be ren- 
dered by tragula, plaga, indago, or some such term, then 
the above interpretation will be complete, and the simile 
much improved. Nor is Badwell’s interpretation, of the 
mind being hurried away by its own passions and desires, 
like a wild and lustful bull, to be despised; but there may 
be some doubt whether crapragw be so used; at least 
Epictetus, who gives the like advice, jy a Be oe 4 
pavraota, uses a dificrent preposition. Grotius renders the 
words of our author, Ne forte animus tuus (prefractus et 
contumax ) diripiat te, ut taurus ; and so the Geneva ver- 
sion, Lest thy soul rend thee as a bull. If dtapracy he. the 
true reading here, and has the authority of some Greek 
copy, probably oe followed it originally, and was absorbed 
afterward in the preceding on; or oe being understood here, 

oy might be changed into yy to make sense. Some have 
thought the passage before us an imitation of Psal. vn. 2. 
But if our author alludes to this, why should it not have, 


been a closer imitation, and preserved we Afwy, instead of 


« “) 


THE 


Substituting o> ravpoc? It was scarce worth while, as Bo- 
chart observes, to allude to that place, only to pervert the 
Sénse‘of it. But there may possibly be some help found 
out to restore the trué redding and sense. For are not the 
words as' a@ bull, at least disjointed, and ont of their true 
place? The Vulgate certainly countenaices this conjec- 
ttire, and-so does St. Jerome’s Bible, placing these ‘words 
at'the end of the first sentence, “‘ Non te éxtollas in cogi- 
fatione anime tuze, velut taurus,” i. e. Extol not thyself in 
the counsel of thine own heart, as a bull that is incontrolla- 
ble and headstrong. The simile is very just in this light, 
and properly enough applied to a heady, obstinate, and 
overbearing temper; and if other editions concurred to 
support it, hee acel at oncé remove most if not all the diffi- 
culties. (See v. 2,3.) Ifnone of these solutions be satis- 
factory, I shall ditty observe farther, that the whole sen- 
tence which occasions‘all the perplexity, is CHENCHY omitted 
in Ald.and the Basil editions. 

Ver. 3. Thou shalt eat up thy leaves, and lose thy fruit, 
and ‘leave thyself as a dry tree.| Grotius contends that the 
reading here should‘be in the third person, xaragayera, dzro- 
Xéoe, &C. and he-is countcnanced herein by the Syriac 
version. Leaves are a figare for the promising prospect 
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of success: it is a beautiful metaphor, taken from the ma- 


nagement of trecs, whose leaves, if pulled off, either kill or 
starve the fruit. (See Hales’s Vegct. Stat. p. 323—325.) 
So the Psalmist, His leaf shall not wither ; and whatsoever 
hedoth (Heb. putteth forth], it shall prosper. By losing 
thy fruit, is meant, Thou shalt defeat thine own ends, blast 
thine own hopes; and fail of the success thou aimest at. 
The becoming’ a dry tree, which is the next particular, is 
the natural consequence of the loss both of fruit and leaves, 
i.e. thou shalt be good for nothing’: a propcr description 
of the man, who is ruled and carried’ away by his own 
lusts: or thus, Be not proud of any excellency, natural or 
moral; for by such a behaviour thou wilt take away from 
the pith of what would otherwise recommend thee: thy 
good qualities will lose all their’ grace,.and be no longer 
an advantage,:or ornament to thee; for modesty should 
both conceal and perfect thy goodness, as leaves both 
shade and meliorate the fruit. Self-opiniatry is to merit 
What the worm was to Jonas’s gourd: it decays and ruins 
the root, and thereby destroys what was most ng and 
pres 

Ver. 5. A fair-speaking tongue will increase kind greet- 
ings.} Isocrates ‘has well expressed this, rq piv rodr@ yivov 
pitorpoatyyopoc, x. 7. A. * Be polite in your manner and ad- 
dress, and courteous and affable ‘in your words: itis an 
instance of politencss ‘civilly to salute those one meets 
with, and of affability to speak to them in an agrecable and 
engaging manner.” (Ad Demon.) Cicero has the like ob- 
servation, “ Difficile dictu est, quantoperce conciliet animos 
hominum comitas, affabilitasquc sermonis.” (De Offic.) 
This may also be applied to friendship, which the context 
warrants; for a person of a sweet and obliging temper will 
always promise most to be a real friend. There arc a 
thousand endearments and complianccs in the exercise of 
friendship, that makes good-nature as necessary as ‘rigid 
virtue and honesty. “Strict virtue in fricndship*(says a 
learned writcr) is like the exact rules of mathematics in 
musical compositions, which indecd are necessary to make 
harmony true and regular; but then there must be some- 
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thing of air and delicacy in it too, to swecten and recom- 
mend. it, or else it will be but flat'and heavy.” (Norris’s 
Theory of Love, p.129.) 

~ Ver. 6. Be in peace with many ; nevertheless have but 
one counsellor’ of a thousand.] 7. e. Be kind and courtcous 
to all, but-intimate only with a few: there are several de- 
grees in friendship. One ought to live upon good terms 
with all ‘the world, and to endeavour to have all persons in 
it, as far as may be, our friends, at least to be careful not 
to have them our enémies, according to that of St.Paul, 
Tf it be ‘possible, live peaceably with all men. (Rom. xii. 18.) 
There are other friends and acquaintance who are still 
nearer to us, with whom we live and converse in a more 
familiar and free manner ; and yet even among those, there 
is scarce any to whom one can safely open and unbosom 
hiniself without reserve, as we cannot be sure of their pru- 
dence, honour, integrity, and sincere attachment to us. It 
would be‘imprudence therefore to disclose and lay open 
the secrets and recesses of our hearts, before all'sorts of 
friends, as all are not fit to be entrusted with affairs of 
consequenct‘and importance. The moralists are upon no 
subject more‘ copious, than this of friendship: their senti- 
ments agree with those of our author. “Marriage (says 
the learned writer above), which is the strictest of friend- 
ships, admits but of one, and inferior friendship admits 
not of many more: for besides that the tide of love, by 
reason of the contractedness of our faculties, cannot bear 
very high, when divided among several channels, it is great 
odds but among many we be deceived in some; and then 
we must be put upon the inconvenience of retracting our 
choice, which in nothing is so uncomely and inconvenicnt 
as in friendship.” (Ibid. p. 130.) Lucian mentions, that 
among the Scythians a number of friends was as scandal- 
ous as anumber of wives. (In Toxar.) And though this 
may seem overstraining the point, yet has it a good moral, 
Isocrates too has 
a pertinent observation on the occasion, 7jdéwe piv Exe radc 
amavrac, k.t. A. “ Live friendly with and behave civilly to 
all; but be’ intimate with a few of worth and merit: by this 
means you will not have many enemies, and bits valuable 
friends.” (Ad Dzmon.) - 

Ver. 7. If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and 
be not heist y to credit him.] i.e. Have him for some time, 
according to the oriental versions, upon trial: The ai avghh 
furnishes another sense, Get him’ in the time of trouble; 
éy reipacum, and so Junius renders, Si comparaturus es 
amicum, in afflictione compara eum. We do not now use 
the word credit, in the sensc it is here taken; the meaning 
is, Be riot hasty to trust him: Arabic, Ne cite fidas ei; or to 
trust thyselt to, or with him. And so the Complut. reads, 
py Taxv tumiotebon¢e oeavtdy airy. And so the Syriac, Ne 
temere te concredas illi; to which agrees Jcrome’s Bible, 
and that of Junius: and so morejw is used, John ii. 24. 6 
"Inoove ovx erlorevev iaurdv avroic. That precept of Solon, 
gidove pn Taxd Kw, ove 8 av Kray, HY arodoKipale, (apud 
Laert.) is not very unlike this. 

Ver. 9. ‘There is a friend, who, being turned to enmity 
and strife, will discover thy reproach.] "Eor pfXoc perariSt 
pevoe tie ExSpav, kal payny dvedtop0d cov arroxadina. Mdyn 
dverdroiod is an unusual expression, and wants an autho- 
rity to confirm it, except it may receive some conntenance 
from I’ Sam. xxv. 39. according to the LX X. Bot I think 
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paxny joined with éySpav, as our translators scem to un- 
derstand it, amore proper construction; only it may still 
be asked by what dvediopov is governcd. Probably this 
is a mistake. Heoeschelius, from some authentic copy, as 
I presume, and not by mere conjecture, reads dvediopdy 
cov; and why might not some other ancient copy formerly 
have dvediopore, for it is used in the plural to signify shame 
or shameful things? as Isa. xlvii. 3. pavfaovrat of dvedic- 
poi cov, and the ¢ might easily.be absorbed in that which 
follows. The Vulgate scems to-have read dvecdiopordc, 
rendering, Convicta denudabit. The sense of the passage 
is, A quondam fricnd changed into an enemy, will reveal 
all the faults which he knows, has heard, or observed, 
during his acquaintance; and the more intimate and longer 
the friendship has been, the more is the breach and rup- 
ture to be dreaded; the more noise will it also make, and 
the more ficrce and implacable will be the hatred; ac- 
cording to that wise observation of Pliny, “‘ Arctissima ne- 
cessitudo, si quando contingat dirimi, in suammam vertitur 
simultatem; et ex artissimis foedcribus, si semel rumpan- 
tur, maxima nascuntur dissidia.” (Lib. xxxvii. cap. 4.) 
This and the two following verses are wanting in the ori- 
ental versions. . 

Ver. 13. Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
heed of thy friends.| i.e. Avoid suspected or declared ene- 
mies ; and be aware of pretended and false friends, m 
whom you can place no certain confidence, such as are 
described, ver. S5—10.. Companions: only of the: table, 
flattercrs, and occasional attendants upon great fortune 
or power, who will discover a coldness and indifference, 
and perhaps openly or secretly do you some ill turn, when 
you are reduced to misfortunes. - Count therefore none 
real friends, but such as you have proved, and found faith- 
ful in adversity. Phocylides describes the rpameZoxdpove 
xdAaxac, almost in the same terms, whosc maxims very 
often agree with those of our author. King Antigonus’s 
wish or prayer, as recorded by Plutarch, is agreeable to 
the advice of this wise writer, and proceeded from a like 
sentiment, “‘ The gods keep me from. pretended friends; 
against open and avowed enemies [can guard and pro- 
vide inyself.’ ” Clemens Alexand. has the like observation, 
tySobv avcpa paov gvAakacSat, 7} piAov. (Strom. lib. vi. ) 

Ver..16. A faithful friend is the medicine of life; and 
they that fear the Lord shall find him.] Friendship is the 
very life and soul of a man, as necessary to his subsist- 
ence and well-being, as medicines are to preserve health. 


Nay, other medicines are profitable only to the sick, and 


superfluous to those that are in health; but friendship is 
necessary to both. The Latins have well intimated this 
by terming fricndship zecessitudo, and friends, necessarii. 
For allis feeble and tottering without this firm support; 
all flat and insipid, till friendship seasons, and gives a re- 
lish to all enjoyments. For what pleasure is there in life, 
except one lias a friend to whom.he can unbosom himself, 
on whom he can rely, who will divide his griefs, and dou- 
ble his joys? What felicity is not ungrateful, if we have 
nonce to share with us in it? and what.calamity is not les- 
sened by the sympathy and condoling of a friend? (See 
Ambr. de Offic. lib. iii.) Bat a right and trac friendship 
must be founded upon virtue; and so all the moralists 
have determincd it. 

Ver. 17. Whoso feareth the Lord shall diced his friendship 
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aright, for as he is, so shall his neighbour be.] 'To be blessed 
with a sincere and valuable friend, isa particular gift of God, 
a reward of a man’s piety and virtue. Such was Jonathan 
to David, which is the most perfect instance and pattern of 
friendship recorded in story; the Scripture describes it in 
the fullest and most sensible manner, when it says, that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David. (1 Sam. 
xvill. 1.) A good man will direct his friendship in so wise 
and useful a manner, as cither to choose those that arc like 
himself, or by proper means to make them such; Amicitia 
similes invenit, aut facit, Between good men, fricndshipis, 
as it were, natural; there is a correspondence of manners, 
a like disposition to do good, which directs them to fix up- 
on cach other; and a friendship so founded, without sclf- 
intcrested views, cannot but be lasting. Tully accordingly 
observes, that the most excellent and perfect fricndship is 
that which is formed and subsists in a society of virtuous 
and well-disposed persons; there is the most complcte 
union and harmony arising from such a:resemblance and 
similitaude of manners, and the greatest things arc to be ex- 
pected from a fraternity of such, whose joint aim and en- 
deavour is, to promote the common good. When hearts 
and affections are so uniformly and commendably joined, 
each rejoices, and takes as much pleasure in his friend, as 
in himself, and so becomes as it were one with him, Unus 
fit ex pluribus, and therehy completes Pythagoras'’s descrip- 
tion of friendship. (Cic. lib. i. de Offic.) 

Ver. 18. Gather instruction from thy youth up, so shalt 
thou find wisdom till thine old age.| ‘The first impressions, 
those which are made in the time of youth, are of great 
force and long continuance; they not only help to prevent, 
or curh the impetuosity of dangerous passions, but have an 
influence upon the whole life. Thisis cxactly agreeable to 
the adage of Bias, épddiov amd vedrnroc cig ynpac dvaAduBave 
cogplav’ t. e. furnish yourself with wisdom, as with a viati- 
cum, which may continue with you from youth till old age. 
(Ap. Laert.lib.i.) Here anew subject begins, in which the 
author exhorts the young candidate for wisdom, not to be dis- 
couraged at the hardships, which at first attend the undertak- 
ing, not to complain of the roughness and unpleasantness, or 
eal of the way, nor despair of at length attaining the de- 
sired end, notwithstanding the many labours and diflicultics 
that necessarily will occur, but to imitate rather the faith- 
ful and diligent husbandman, who sows in hope, and spares 
no pains, in expectation of a future plentiful harvest. St. 
James uses the same comparison, and well expresses the 
sense of the next verse; Behold, the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter rain; be ye also patient 
and establish your hearts, (v.7.) Andso St. Paul, The 
husbandman that laboureth first, wow@rov xomwyrta, must ( af- 
terward) partake of the fruits. (2 Tim. ii. 6.) For so I 
would render the words, and not, as our version has it, The 
kusbandman that laboureth, must be first partaker of the 
fruits, which is prepostcrous.and absurd. This 1s‘agree- 
able to the marginal reading, and Beza and Junius both - 
confirm it, who have, Agricolam oportet, prius HP Pode, 
fructus percipere. 

Ver. 21. She will lie upon him as a might y stone of trial. 
This by the prophct Zechariah (xii. 3.) is called a burden- 
some stone; and St. Jerome upon the place observes, that 


_ the expression is taken from an exercise kept up in Pales- 
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_ tine in his time, where..young men used.to make trial of ° 


their strength by lifting great stones as high as they could, 
and adds, that he saw one. of these mighty stones of trial 
himself at Athens. In this exercise, if men attempted to 
lift a stone too ponderous for their strength, they were in 


danger of its falling upon them, and crushing them to death. 


In this sense some understand Matt. xxi. 44. On whomso- 
ever. this stone shall fall, it will grind him to powder. ‘To 
this stone of trial, our author here compares wisdom, which 
many endeavout at, and have a fancy to he engaged with, 
but few have resolution and constancy enough for it; but 
after a slight attempt, and faint wishes, they give it over 
‘presently, ob xpoviet droppiba, as despairing of managing 
so superior a weight, and desist from the trial, to their own 
shame or hurt. To some the very sight of it is sufficient to 
deter them, and they go away without making any attempt 
at all to exert themselves. Some understand by the stone 
of trial, a touchstone, by which the goodness of metals ts 
proved and tried. And this the Vulgate, the Geneva, and 
Coverdale’s version, seem to follow. 
seems preferable. 
Ver. 22. For wisdom i is according to her name, and she is 
not manifest unto many.) The original text of this work, 
whether it were Hebrew or Syriac, not being extant any 
where, one is at a loss now to know to what particular 
word he refers in this place. Had he given the original 
‘word first, and then the meaning of it, the allusion would 
have been plainer and better understood. It is probable, 
the translator derives the Greek word oogéa from an eastern 
root, and that the elder Jesus writing in Hebrew, his trans- 
Vetor; who was skilled in that and the Greek tongue, endea- 
vours to preserve in this version an allusion to some He- 
brew word, which significd covered or hid. If there was 
then in the Hebrew tongue a word like oogfa, signifying 
wisdom, used also for secrecy and conccalment, which was 
its primary senst, the name might then metaphorically be 
translated to wisdom, for some relation it liad to things 
hidden and covered. Possibly there was a Syriac or Chial- 
dee noun formed Dv (whence sodgia) from WN Dan. i. 20. 
magus, sapiens, which by apheresis would be in Greek, 
sogoc. It is well known that the wise men in the earlier 
ages used to communicate their knowledge by dark para- 
bles and figurative expressions. Hence the learned have 
wean tenidends) that they were then called Assaphim, or ogo, 
a name which the emperors of Persia retain to this very 
day. (See Bishop Chandler’s Def. of Vind. of Christ. p. 61. 
vol. i.) I cannot agree with those who would derive the 
later meaning of cogia from the Greek, and would have it 
so called from Zé¢oc, caligo, since our author confessedly 
wrote in the Jerusalem tongue, and has elsewhere made the 
like allusions to words. (See xliii. 8. xlyi. 1.) The Scrip- 
ture too has instances of the same nature; thus the name of 
Elymas, (Acts xiii. 8.) which in the Hebrew is derived from 
a toot, which signifies hidden, by interpretation is the é 
payoco among the Persians, answering to sopoc, or the wise 
man, among the Greeks. The contrary character we have 
likewise in the word Nabal. Nabal (says Abigail) is his 
name, and folly is in him ; as his name is, so is he; (1 Sam. 
xxv. 25.) Nabal in the original signifying a fool; and 
though these etymologies were not altogether exact, yet it 
was sufficient that they were probable and known, and war- 
ranted among those te whom they were spoken; so that we. 
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are not to be surprised, that.this writer should derive co¢iu 


here from a Hebrew root, which signifies hidden. As tothe 


truth of the observation itself, that wisdom is concealed, he 
intimates it, 1.3. and xxiv. 4. where he clegantly. describes 
the throne of wisdom to be in a cloudy pillar. And the 


sacred penmen, particularly Solomon, use a term'for wis- 
.dom no less expressive, viz. chachma, which means and 


implies obscurity, both in the Hebrew and other eastern 
languages. . Job confirms it in the following words, which 
are parallel to those of our author, Whence then cometh 
wisdom, and where is the place of understanding, seeing it is 
hid from the eyes of all living? (xxviii. 20.) ‘The philoso- 
pher therefore spake. not amiss, when he asserted, that 
truth, which is another word for wisdom, lay hid and con- 
cealed in the bottom of a great deep. 

Ver. 24. Put thy feet into her fetters, and thy neck into 
her chain.) The wise man represents wisdom. here as a 
sovcreign quecn. of such great worth, that her service and 
even her chains are honourable. (See Prov: i.7—9.) Calmet 
says, he alludes to an ancient superstitious custom of the 
Babylonians, (sée Herod. lib. i.. Bar. vi. 42:) and of the 
Egyptians, (see Tab. Isiac.) or Germans, who -put chains 
about them, or round them, and in that manner presented 
themselves before their deities, to testify their close and in- 
violable attachment to them; “‘ Dum lucum Diis sacrum in- 
grederentur, vinculis se obligant, ut sese Diis obstrictos pro- 
fiterentur.” (Tacit. de Moribus German.) And pcrhaps the 
next verse may have some such allusion too. (See Bar. 
vi. 26. Isa. xlvi.7.) Or the meaning may be, that by her 
thou shalt be advanced to great honour.and dignity. (See 
note on ver. 29.) 

Ver. 28. For at the last thou shalt find her rest, and that 
shall be turned to thy joy.| The rendering of our translation 
is harsh and inaccurate; the Geneva version is clearer and 
preferable, For at the last thou shalt find rest in her, &c. 
And Coverdile’s is tothe same effect, following probably the 
Vulgate, In novissimis invenies requiem in ea; t. e. In the 
end of your pursuit, or, as others understand it, at your last 
hour, thou shalt find comfort and refreshment in and by 
her ; for sodvaravare signifies in various places of this book. 
The Syriac takes it in this latter sense, Tandem requiem 
atque delicias inventes, et in extremis tuis gaudebis. St. 
Jerome has not expressed this amiss, Vincula Domini ‘sunt 
voluntaria, et.vertuntur in amplexus ; quique his fuerit col- 
ligatus, dicit, Leva ejus sub capite meo, et dextera illius ain= 
plexabitur me. We have an instance of the truth of this 
observation in Joseph, whosc advancement on account of 
his singular wisdom was so glorious, notwithstanding his 
formcr hardships and imprisonment, that Pharaoh arrayed 
him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck, and they cried before him, Bow the knee. (Genz 
xli. 42.) 

Ver. 29. Then shall her fetiers be a strong defence for. 
thee, and her chains a robe of glory, &c.] t.e. By her thou 
shalt be advanccd to great dignity and glory; for so chains 
are sometimes understood, in a good and more honourable 


‘sense, as equivalent to a collar, or chain of gold, see Dan: 


vy. 7. and 1 Esdr, iii. 5, 6. which comes nearer to this place, 
where the reward to him that excelled before the king im 
wis sentences or speeches, is to be hononred with a gar-: 


' ment of purple to drink in, and to sleep upon gold, to have 
a head-tire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck., Quit 
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author scems to allude.to Prov. iv. 8, 9. where Solomon 
says of wisdom, by way of encouragement to the study of 
it, Exalt her, and she shall promote thee, she shall bring thee 
to honour, when thou dost embrace her ; she shall give to 
thine head an ornament of grace, a crown of glory shall she 
deliver to thee; when thou goest, thy steps shall not be strait- 
ened; and when thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. ‘The 


accomplishments and advantages of wisdom are finely . 


and magnificently described in this and the two following 
verses, undcr the insignia and ornaments.of the Jewish peo- 
ple.in gencral, and the high-priest’s vestments:in particular: 
that wisdom will not only be a resplendent: ornament, but 
also be dfAware cat adhGea, light and perfection, a faithful 
oracle to directa man right, will remind him of his duty, and 
distinguish him from others more effectually than the xAwo- 
ua vaxlvOivov, nentioned ver. .30..%. e. the fringes and lace 
upon the borders of the garmentscould. (See Numb. xv. 38.) 

Ver. 34. Stand in the multitude of the elders, and.cleave 
unto him.that.ts awise.] The. Roman .and:some. other. Greek 
copies read with an interrogation, xat. rie copde; avry mpoc- 
KoAANSnre Is there a wise man.? Cleave unto him. -The 
sense.is, that to attain wisdom, men should seek:the com- 
pany of. the wise, and attend upon their lectures and’ in- 
structions; or by standing may.be meant the reverence to 
be observed towards them—that as a. mark of great defer- 
ence and respect, we should stand in their presence: By 
elders, we are not barely.to understand such as.are aged, 
though reverence to them is required, but such whom time 
and experience have taught wisdom and knowledge, and 
are so called from. their..prudence and abilities. And so 
the Vulgate, In multitudine presbyterorum prudentium sta; 
and thus senatus and. yepovaia are usually taken.. Accord- 
ing to Philo, it was the custom.of the. Jews every time 
they went to the synagogue, that the youngest should 
place themselves at the feet of the:aged, and in profound 
silence. give attention .to what was delivered; that one of 
the most learned stood up, and either read. the sacred 
books, or some excellent instructions of morality, how to 
behave themselves. wisely through the several stages and 
callings of life. (De Septen.) 

Ver. 36. If thou seest a man of understanding, get thee 
betimes unto him, and let. thy foot. wear the steps of his 
door.| "Oppite rpd¢ abrév.. This is agreeable to the-ad- 
vice hefore given, to seek wisdom early, (iv. 12.) It also 
signifies to seck diligently. Sce particularly Jer. xxv, 3. 
where God says, tAadnoa dp3piZwv, which Theodoret ex- 
pounds by iwmeAWe’ dpSpiZev is applied to such as: care- 
fully attend upon any person, or.solicit with more than or- 
dinary diligence any business. (See Prov. xi. 27. xiii, 24.. 
Psal. ]xil. 1. Isa. xxvi. 9. Hosea vi. 1. Ecclus. xxxii. 11. 
XXXIX. 5.) | 

Ver. 37. He shall establish thine heart, and give thee 
wisdom at thine own desire.] "EmtOupta.rijg coplac. aov S03h- 
serai cot. So the Roman, and some other editions; but the 
more correct oncs omit cov, which only perplexes the sense.: 
The literal rendcring is, The desire of wisdom shall be given 
thee; and thus the Vulgate, Concupiscentia sapientie da- 
bitur tibt, which is a Hebraism,. and equivalent.to-concu- 
pita sapientie. The sense is, The wisdom which thou de- 
sirest shall be bestowed: upon thee; and-so the Tigurine 
version, Et quam desideres, sapientia tibi dabitur ; and the: 
Syriac is to the-same purpose, Ipse vias: tuas-diriget, et 
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quicquid optaveris, te docebit; or, in the words of the 
Psalmist, He will inform thee, and teach thee in the way 
wherein thou shalt go, and guide thee with his eye. (Psal. 
xxxii. 9.) I shall only observe farther, that our author 
in the latter part of this chapter sets down five means or 
helps for the attainment of wisdom: 1..A willing mind. 
2. Care and diligence. 3. Hearing useful and profitable 
things read, and attending upon the expositions of such 
teachers, as can best explain the great truths and mysteriés 
of wisdom or religion. 4. Meditating upon them seriously, 
and drawing uscful reflections from them. 5. To crown 
all, begging God’s blessing and assistance to go along. 
with and prosper our own endeavours. 


CHAP. VII. 


Ver. 3. Sow not upon the furrows of unrighteousness, 
and thow shalt not reap them sevenfold.] The Scripture 
often uses this comparison in speaking of sin. See Hosea 
x. 13. and-the prophet uses the like expression: in the 
foregoing verse of righteousness, Sow to yourselves righte- — 
ousness, and reap in mercy. Job has the same observation 
in the like terms, They that plough iniquity and sow wicked- 
ness, reap the same, (iv. 8.) But the rendering of the LXX. 
is more express, eldov rove aporptwyrag Ta atora, of b? omel- 
povrec avTa ddvvac Yeprovory Eavrotc. -And thus Solomon, 
He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity, (Prov. xxii. 8.) 
which the LX X. give more properly and fully, 6 ordowy 
pavaAa Oepioe Kaxd, Anyi 8 Eoywr avrov ovyreAioe. And St. 
Paul, Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall healso recap ; he 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption. 
(Gal. vi. 7, 8.) 

Ver. 4. Seek not of the Lord pre-eminence, neither of the 
king the seat of honour.] The design of the wise man in 
this and the two following verses seems to be, to check .- 
the ambitious spirit of such aspiring pers®ns as are full of 
themselves, are fond of titles, and forward to thrust them- 
selves into places of power and authority, and perhaps:are 
not able to fill them with sufficiency. Like the sons of 
Zebedee, they have the vanity to ask to sit the one on the 
right hand, the other on the left, in the kingdom, whose 
forwardness our Saviour reproved. (Matt. xx. 22.) Itis 
observable, that those who are most pushing for pre-cmi- 
nence,; and the seat of honour, are generally such:as are 
least qualified for it. It is the most promising circum- 
stance:in a man’s favour, and the surest sign of merit, when 
he is chosen into an office of importance, or raised to somé 
dignity, against his own will and inclination, or however 
without his seeking or applying for it. Sucha one we may 
be sure is devoid of ambition, and contents himself rather 
with deserving than seeking preferment. This is: well 
shadowed in Jotham’s parable, (Judg. ix. 15.) wherein the 
bramble is represented: as more ambitious than either the 
olive, fig-tree, or vine, and presently accepts of that power 
and sovercignty, which the rest had the modesty to decline. 
This is applicable to preferments in the church, as well as 
state. And accordingly Messicurs:du Port-Royal and Ra- 
banus extend it even to the episcopate, to which high dig 
nity humility is no little recommendation: such a self- 
denying and modest temper, as St. Cyprian commends in 
Cornelius: “ Episcopatum nec voluit, nec postulavit; sed 
quietus et modestus, et quales esse consueverunt, qui ad 
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hunc locum divinitus eliguntur ; non vim fecit, ut episco- 
pus fieret; sed ipse vim passus est, ut episcopatum co: 
actus acciperet.” (Lib. iv.,epist. 2. ad Anton.) 

. .Ver..5.. Justify not thyself before the Lord, and boast not 
of thy wisdom before the king.| The former part seems to 
be an imitation of Prov. xxi. 2. at least the Vulgate so un- 
derstands it, adding the latter part of that verse ( Quontam 
agnitor cordis ipse est ) to this passage ; and indeed the ad- 
dition contains a substantial reason against spiritual pride, 
because a man/yhowever plausible or sanctified he may 
appcar in the sight of others, cannot hope or think to iin- 
pose upon God, who knows the imperfection of our best 
services, and that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
As merit cannot be pleaded before God, so neither must it 
be pretended to before the king, whether it consists in the. 
excellency of either body or mind. Our author only in- 
stances in wisdom, by which he condemns an affectation 
of shewing it before great personages, and an ambition to 
be distinguished by it in their presence, and, above all, an 
attempt either to equal or outshine them. As princes, and 
those that are about them, would be thouglit as consider- 
able for their. parts and capacity, as they are elevated 
above others in point of rank and dignity, they have a sort 
of jealousy, a kind of secret dislike against such as make 
a.figure, and appear any way to rival them. If persons. 
beneath them have a train of followcrs, and much court. 
and deference are paid to them, and great things are said in 
their commendation ; even merit, when so distinguished, 
becomes frequently disagreeable to the great, and an ob- 
ject of their hatred. David did not draw-upon himself the 
indignation of Sanl, till his great valour appeared, was 
confessed, and extolled; nor could envy bear that depre- 
ciating song, Saul has slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. Alexandcr betrayed a sort of impatience, 
when the victories of Antipater, or any of his generals, 


were mentioned te him with applause and commendation; 


not but that he was always glad thathis enemies were van- 
quished, but then he was jcalous and gricved, that it was 
done by another hand than his own; “ Vinci quidem hostes 


volebat, sed Antipatrum vicisse indignabatur, sue demptum - 


gloria existimans, quicquid cessisset alien.” (Q. Curt. 
lib. vi.) Demosthenes mentions the like temper in his 
father Philip; and how envy and discontent work in the 
great, we may sce in a much lower instance mentioned by 
Xenophon—that the young Assyrian prince killed Gobrias’s 
son, merely becausc he had outdone him in dexterity, and 
being a better marksman had slain a lion, and a bear, 
which the prince’s javelin had missed. (Kvpozato. lib. iv.) 

- Ver. 6. Seek not to be a judge, being not able to take 
away iniquity. | ¢. e. To break through or withstand all the 
secret artifices of iniquity to pervert you; for great are 
the dangers and temptations to which a judge’s office ex- 
poses him, either from the attempts of designing men, or 
the importunity and solicitations of friends. But an up- 
night and uncorrupt judge will guard against all these, as 
likewise against all bribery, injustice, fear, favour, and 
even compassion and tenderness itself, and will make 
every consideration give way to justice and truth. And 
ho who enters upon that important office, withont a mind 
resolutely determined to resist all allurements, that may 
any ways blind his cyes, and prove stumbling-blocks in 
the way of his uprightness, ought not to accept, much less 
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seek and apply for, so weighty a trust; for they who 
thrust themselves into the tribunal, and, through ambition, 
covetousness, or any prevailing interest, betray its sacred 
oracles, ‘and make truth itself venal, are accountable to 
God and the public for every instance of negligence, cor- 
ruption, and want of judgment. The judicious Hooker 
applies this direction to the high stations and functions in 
the church; “ For with respect to these it always behoveth 
men to take cood heed, lest an affection for the dignity, 
without a due regard for the difficulty, should sophisticate 
that true and sincere judgment, which they ought to have 
of their own abilities, an inattention to which has, to many 
forward minds, been the occasion of repentance instead of 
contentment.” (Eccl. Pol. b. v. p.346.) © 

Lest at any time thou fear the person of the mighty, and 
lay.a stumbling-block in the way of thy uprightness.] i. e. 
Should commit an offence against thy uprightness, by be- 
ing awed through the power, or swaycd by the authority, 
of the great. For this reason, among the Jews, the judges 
of less-authority and character were to give their opinion 
first, lest they should be biassed by the judgment of those 
of greater. And te seems to be the meaning of that pre- 
cept, Exod. xxiii. 2. Thou shalt not decline after many, to 
wrest judgment ; aud the charge to Joshua is, who had the 
care of God’s people after the death of Moses, Be strong, 
and of a good courage, be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed, (i. 9.) Good-nature and tenderness, which are com- 
mendable qualitics in a private person, often become cri- 
minal in a magistrate ; his silence, easiness, or indifference, 
is, as it were, a consent to the crimes of others, aud he 
commits an evil as often as he does not hinder or punish 
one. A judge, says Plato, ought to be both wise and reso- 
lute; wisc, so as to judge for himself, and not be influenced 
by others in giving his determination; and resolute, to pro- 
nounce his sentence without fears, and cxecute it without 
concern or partiality, (lib. ii. de Leg.) Messicurs of Port- 
Royal apply this passage to the governors of the church, 
in whom courage is an essential qualification, They ought 
to be instant in season and out of season, to reprove and re- 
buke with all authority such as oppose the truth, or occa- 
sion its being spoken against, through an evil conduct. 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and other primitive lights of the 
church, were as remarkable for their resolution and. cou- 
rage on such occasions, as for their charity and meckness 
on others. And the prayer of St. Peter and John is, Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word. (Acts iv. 29.) 
If the heart be wanting, all other qualifications lose their 
influence; even the finest understanding without this will 


make but slow progress in the work of the Lord. 


Ver. 7. Offend not against the multitude of a city, and 
then thou shalt not cast thyselfdown among the people.} The 
words and then, inserted without authority, by our trans- 
lators, perplex the sense. The meaning, according to Cal- 
met, is, Provoke not the multitude or people by rough lan- 
guage, or a haughty and impcrious behaviour, or by an 
odious and disagrecable law, or a -hard and oppressive 
sentence, which may stir them up to mutiny or rebellion; 
nor run into the other cxtreme by an abject flattery, or 
mcan compliance, which will make them insolent and as~ 
suining ; but preserve a medium between pride, which irri- 
tates, and abjectedncss, which occasions scorn and con- 
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tempt. Nothing is more difficult than so to temper seve- 
rity and complaisance, as to preserve the love and affec- 
tion of the people, and, at the same time, not to relax dis- 
cipline, or lose authority ; which Tacitus remarks as a 
particular happiness in Agricola, ‘‘ Nee illi, quod est ra- 
rissimum, aut facilitas antoritatem, aut severitas amorem 
diminuit.” (In Vit. Agric.) Rehoboam is a signal instance 
of the danger of offending the multitude: by following the 
advice of the young men, he answers the Israelites roughly; 
and by threatening to chastise them with scorpions, he 
endeavours to frighten them into obedience. Nor was he 
less imprudent in sending Adoniram as his ambassador 
to them, who had the principal care of those tributes of 
which they complained, the consequence of which was, 
that they stoned him; and the king himself was obliged to 
provide for his own safety by flight. (1 Kings xii. 11. 18.) 
Vatablus understands the passage of mixing in popular tu- 
mults and quarrels. And so the Syriac seems to take it, 
Ne reum te reddas inter turbam civitatis, et in judicia ejus 
ne te precipites. And Coverdale’s and the Geneva ver- 
sions favour this sense, Cast not thyself among the people. 
Grotius expounds it of offending with the multitude, and 
stooping so low as to imitate their vices. Messicurs of Port- 
Royal, according to their custom, apply this to the pastors 
of the church, who should be careful of their charge, and 
not-by an indiscreet behaviour offend, or an evil one mis- 


lead, their flock, and so forfeit their character, and cast- 


themselves down among them. 

Ver. 8. Bind not one sin upon another, fons in one thou 
shalt not be wnpunished.| The literal rendering of the Greek 
is, Bind not sin twice, either by repeating the same sin, or 
committing different sins, one after another. According to 
the Geneva version, Bind not two sins together, we may 


understand complicated sins, such as are usually attended | 


with and draw on the commission of others; or, if this be 
applied to judges and persons in a public character, the 
advice to them is, that they should be particularly cireum- 


spectas to their conduct, because, besides their own, they’ 


are answerable for the ‘sins of others, whom their exam- 
ples or influence may have induced to offend. The wise 
man here imitates the phrase of the.sacred penmen, who 
often compare a continued course of sin to a chain com- 
posed.of many links. (See Prov. v. 22. Isa. v. 18. Aug. 
Conf. lib. viii. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 9. Say not, God will look upon the multitude of my 
oblations, &c.] As God is all-sufficient, the earth and the 


fulness thereof belonging unto him, he has no need of a- 


multitude of oblations, it is the heart which he chiefly re- 
gards, and looks upon the number or richness of the pre- 
sents which a man brings, only in proportion as the person 
himself is agreeable to him. As God requires us to serve 
him in spirit and in truth, we must not content ourselves 
with such outward marks of piety only, nor place any such 


mceritin them, as to imagine that they can purchase pardon, 


or procure acceptance. Superstition indeed hath fondly 
dreamt, that even the Deity may bo won by gifts; and 
therefore Porphyry hath well defined one species of it to 
be, vrdAmic tov dexaZev SbvacOa 7rd Oeiov: (lib. ii. Tlept 
amox.) An apprehension that the Deity may be bribed; 
which he observes was the cause of all those bloody sa- 
crifices among the heathens, who imagined by virtue of 
them to bo released from their sins. Plato makes one 
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species of atheism to be:a persuasion, that even wicked 
and unjust men will be accepted for their gifts; but he 
wisely observes, that God is not tobe dealt with, &e roxt- 
orc, aS a greedy usurer, in this manner. (De Leg. lib. x. 
Simplic. in Epict. cap. 38. Ecclus. xxxiv. 19.) This irre- 
ligious temper, in supposing by gifts or money to purchase 
heaven, Lucian well exposes in his treatise De Sacrificiis; 


~noris Juvenal less facetious, with a superstitious Egyptian, 


in the following lines :— 


- “ Jllius lacrume, meditataque murmura prestant, 
Ut veniam culpe non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet, et tenui popano corruptus Osiris. ” (Sat.vi. 540.) 


Ver. 10. Be not faint-hearted when thou makest thy 
prayer, and neglect not to give alms.| Be not discouraged 
in thy prayers, nor fall into despair about the success of 
them, if they are not immediately answered, or in the man- 
ner thou wouldest have them; if God defers giving what 
you ask of him, he sees perhaps that it‘is not proper or ex- 
pedient for you to have it; or imagine that you have some 


‘ way asked or done amiss, and comfort yourself, that he will 


at length reward your patience and trust in him. To your 
prayers add alms, as the most effectual means to redeem 
past transgressions. The words are also capable of this 


‘farther sense, according to Calmet,—Be not afraid of asking 


too much of God, who is infinitely rich, and has gifts of 
immense value to bestow; but’ covet earnestly the best 
vifts, and do not ask trifles of him, which are beneath his 
majesty to be acquainted with, or grant. Imitate Solomon 
herein, who asked not long life, honour, or riches, which, 


-in the opinion of men, are of great worth; ‘but only true 


wisdom, a gift worthy of Se4 to bestow, and of such a 
prince to ask. 

Ver. 11. Laugh no man to scorn in the Uillonndes of his 
soul.] t. e. Insult not any poor or unfortunate person, for 


_he that insults such a one, affronts God that made him so; 


according to that of Solomon, Whoso mocketh the poor, 
reproacheth his Maker ; and he that is glad at calamities, 
shall not be unpunished. (Prov. xvii. 5.) If a man falls. 
into disgrace, or comes to misfortunes through his own 
fault or mismanagement, even then one should spare 
reproaches, and consider that he has probably suffered 
enough for his folly and imprudence, without our in- 
creasing his confusion, or adding to the load of his misery: 
but as to such as lie under natural infirmities, either of 
body or mind, who perhaps are born blind, or deficient in 
understanding, or such as are reduced to poverty, through’ 
some sad accident, and not through any real fault or neg- 
ligence of their own ; to sport with such unhappy objects, 
to pronounce their calamities Judgments, and to suppose 
or represent them or their parents as sinners above all 


Others, Whom we ought rather to pity and to comfort, is not 


only aninstance of rash censure, but of great cruelty. True 
humanity and a generous compassion rather sympathize 
with the afflicted, and weep with those that weep, espe- 
cially such as Providence has visited in so severe a man- 
ner, for its own wise ends. We have an instance of this 
unkind behaviour and rude insult in Shimei cursing Da- 
vid, when he fled in great anguish and grief from the face 
of his son Absalom: (2 Sam. xvi.) and in that scornful 
taunt of the Babylonians to the Jsraelites in their heavi- 
ness, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. (Psal. cxxxvii.) 
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Isocrates has just the same sentiment with our author, and. 


assigns the like strong reason against upbraiding: others in 
heir distress, pndéve cuppopav Secdlokc; Kown ners  TOXN, Kal 
7d pédAov adparov. ‘(Ad Demon.) 

Ver. 12. Devise not a lie against thy brother. | My aporpia 
wevdoc. (Sec the like expression, ver. 3.) Calmet thinks 
the original word was, charasch, which signifies to invent, 
as well as to plough. There is the like advice, Prov. ili. 29. 
where the Hebrew word is the same, which makes it proba- 
ble that the author here alludes to that passage. The LX X. 
have well rendered the place, jj rexryvy eat odv pfAov Kaka, 
mwapotkouvra Kal mwemorséra iwi cot, which our version gives 
but imperfectly. The sense is, Do not invent any false 
accusation, or raise any calumny, evil suspicion, or slan- 
der, against thy friend or brother; an injury of this sort 
done to so near a relation, and one that puts his confidence 
in thee, will aggravate the guilt; or, if we understand this 
of lying, strictly so called, the phrase then denotes the. 
secret and clandestine manner of it. It is a Hebraism, 
which signifies to work under ground, that, as the hus- 
bandman toils in ploughing up the ground, to raise an in- 
crease from it, so.a wicked man labours in his mind, and 
turneth over his heart to invent a lie, which he may do 
mischief with. 

Neither do the lke to thy friend.] Mné?. dfiAw ré Spotov 
wrote. This differs very little from the former clause, and 
all the ancient versions explain it as meaning the same 
thing. Our learned Fuller only gives a different sense to 
this passage, ‘“‘ Do not secretly forge a lic, nor, while you 
are devising or propagating it, act the false friend, hy be- 
having outwardly asa friend would do, that you may spread 
the falsehood more securely, and do mischiet more success- 
fully.” (Miscell. Sac. p. 37.) 

Ver. 13. Use not to make any manner of lie.| In the fore- 
going verse the wise man cautions against calumniating 
a friend or a brother by false accisations; and, lest any 
should infer from thence a liberty to traduce and abuse 
others not so related, and that lying is sometimes allowa- 
ble, he very properly adds, Use not any manner of lie; i. e. 
speak truth upon all occasions, in affairs of little as well as 
of greater moment. Some ancient philosophers, indeed, 
and even some fathers, have thought, that an occasional lie 
was innocent in some certain cases; as when told, for in- 
stance, to avoid a greater evil, as poisons arc given to 
expel poison. St. Austin absolutely maintains the con- 
trary in a sct treatise on the subject; it is likewise forbid- 
den inthe law without exception, and by our Saviour in 
the gospel. 

+4 the custom thereof is not good. j It will by degrees 
lead you to other bad acts, as perjury and false swearing. 
Thus Cicero, “ Qui mentiri solet, pejerare solet:. quem 
ego, ut mentiatur, inducere possum; ut. pejeret, cexorare 
facile potero.” (Pro Rosc.) 

Ver. 14. Use not many words in a multitude of elioré.] 
If, by elders, we understand ancient men, there is ‘exactly 
the same advice, xxxii. 9. When ancient men are in place, 
use not many words, for betore such, reserve and silence are 
always conimendable, especially in the younger sort : but 
if by elders we mean senators, and persons of a puhlie cha- 
racter, Senatns potentum, as the oriental versions have it, 
the advice then is to speak gravely, weightily, tv éAtyore 
moda, much in a little; not to affect a show of learning, 
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or sport with turns of fancy; not to wander from the matter 
in debate, or tire the audience by a tedious harangue, 
which is wasting. the time of such a solemn .assembly, 
where only matters of the greatest consequence are .at- 
tended to, and come under their cognizance. 

Make not much babbling, when thou pra yest. | Use not 
vain repetitions by asking the same things in thy pray- 
ers. The Scripture represents the worshippers of Baal 
as much addicted to this, who cried from morning until 
evening,.O Baal, hear us ; and itis the character of the 
heathen in general, that they thought to. be heard for their 
much speaking. Such repetitions our Saviour condemns, 
but he does not thereby forbid us to pray often; but that 
we shonld not be always making the same requests, 
through distrust or infidelity, as if:God would not other- 
wise attend to our prayers, or they. would be ineffectual 
without them. (See Eccles. v. 2.) St.Chrysostom under- 
stands this passage of frequent relapses into sin, and 
asking forgiveness. often for the same faults; as if the 
advice was, Repent sincerely of your sins, that thou 
mayst not be obliged to mention them often in your con- 
fession to God; and walk so circumspectly, as not to 
be every day asking pardon fox repeated transgressions. 
(In Psal. Ixxxiv.) 

Ver. 15. Hate not laborious work, “neither husbandry, 
which the Most High hath ordained.] The words, Gen. iii. 
19. In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread, until thou 
return unto the ground, are not only a curse, but they seem 
to carry in them the force of a precept, enjoining Adam, 
and all his posterity, to take pains for their livelihood, and 
to employ themselves diligently in their several generations 
for their own support, and the profit of others, who may 
stand in need of their help. It plainly appears to be a 
precept of Divine institution, and not merely a cursc,: he- 
cause Adam, before he had deserved a curse, was yet en- 
joined this task, to dress and keep the garden, and not 
merely to enjoy the pleasures of it. And though its ferti- 
lity was such as perhaps not to need any husbandry; yet 
God, by thus employing Adam, intended that he should be: 
a law and an example to his posterity. And as Adam 
lived himself, so we may presume he bred up his children 
in like manner} his two first-born, though heirs-apparent 
to all the world, had yet their peculiar employments, the 
one in tillage, the other in pasturage. (Gen. iv.2.) Ac- 
cording to the. learned Bochart, the improvement of soil 
wasat first by the direction and instruction of the Most High 
himself; and Cain, a tiller of the ground, had the rudiments 
of husbandry communicated to him by inspiration. (Hieroz. 
par. i. lib. ii.) Anciently the greatest men esteemed nothing 
more honourable and worthy their study than the art of 
husbandry; this was the occupation of the patriarchs of 
the Old Testament, and of the first founders of king- 
doms and states. Among the Jews, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, kings, consuls, dictators, generals, were not 


ashamed of this employment. Not to mention Cato, Varro, 


Virgil, Pliny, and other great names, who tempered the se- 
verity of their studies with the pleasing toils of agricul- 
ture; some of the first note among the Romans in the mili- 
tary art, and of the greatest service to the commonwealth, 
such as Camillus; Regulus, Fabius, and Cincinnatus, wero 
fetched from the plough, as Gideon was among the Israel‘tes 
from the thrashing-floor; and Elisha was called to the high 
3K 
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office of a prophet, as he was driving one of the twelve 
ploughs his father had going in the field. 

Ver. 16. Number not thyself among the multitude of sin- 
ners, but remember that wrath will not tarry long.) 1. ¢. 
Join not thyself to, nor be ranked with, the congregation of 
wicked and ungodly men; but be assured, that God will 
take speedy vengeance of all such as know not him; or 
possibly it may mean, Do not comfort thyself with the great 
number of sinners that are concerned jointly with thee, or 
that are to be found at large in the world, as if a society 
in wickedness was any alleviation of thy fault, or was 
any safeguard or security to thee. 
agrees with the copy which our translators follow, and so 
does the Vulgate. Most other Greek copies transpose 
part of this and the following verse thus: px mpoecAoylZou 
ocavrov iv TAHOE auaoTwAwv’ tarelvwoov a¢ddpa ziv Yuyny 
gov. MvfoSnre Sze opyn ov yoovtet’ Orr EKxdixnotg aceBovg mvp 
cat oxwAn& which Coverdale’s version follows. The Sy- 
riac and Arabic in rendering ver. 17. take no notice of 
the vengeance of the ongodly, nor the punishment here as- 
signed them ; the reason there given for humility is gene- 
ral, and affects every man, Qnontam postremus omnium 
hominum finis ad vermes et corruptionem teudit. 

Ver. 17. The vengeance of the ungodly is fire and worms. ] 
Some understand this passage.of the dead bodies of cri- 
minals, that were denied burial, and consumed by worms, 
but more commonly by. fire, lest they should infect the city 
by their stench ; but it seems as if a greater and more in- 
tense punishment than that in the valley of Hinnom, was 
here to be understood. It has been variously controverted 
among learned men, what this fire and worm are ; whether 
they be real and matcrial, or are only to be understood in 
a metaphorical sense; whether under the hame of fire any 
thing more is meant than sharp burning pain, and by 
worms than remorse of conscience, and the despair of sin- 
ners in another life. The fathers are greatly divided in 
their sentiments on this point, and the same father often 
differs from himself, particularly St. Jerome and St. Austin. 
Those who maintain the former opinion support it, 1. By 
some texts of Scripture taken aecording to the latter, 
particularly Isa. Ixvi. 24. Mark ix. 43—46. 48. 2. They 
quote Jndith xvi. 17. where we read, that the Almighty 
will take vengeance of the wicked in the day of judgment, 
by putting fire and worms into their flesh, and they shail 
feel them, and weep for ever, xAaboovrat tv aisrijoe Ewe 
aiwvoc; or if we read xatcovra, with a Jate learned edi- 
tor of Justin Martyr (which conjecture is confirmed by the 


Syriac rendering of the place), the sense will conclude | 


much stronger for a material fire. 3. They urge the Val- 
gate translation of the passage before us, Quoniam vin- 
dicta carnis impii, ignis et vermis, which explicitness de- 
notes, say they; according to St. Austin, not only that the 
wicked shal] be punished, but that the seat of the punish- 
ment shall be their flesh, and in it they shall suffer both by 
fire and worms. Lastly, they say, that the coneurrent 
sense of the Latin church is for a real fire. On the other 
side it is answered, that the texts of Scripture above are 
io be understood metaphorically, and refer to the punish- 
ment in the valley of Hinnom, the figure and picture of 
hell. 2. That the quotation from Judith is apocryphal, 
and may likewise have the same reference. 3. As to the 


Vulgate rendering of this place, itis arguing only from a | 
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single translation; we meet with ne mention of the flesh in 
any Greck copy, nor in the Syriae or Arabie versions. 
4. The testimony of the Greek church is as strong for the 
contrary opinion. But I see no reason why both these 
nay not be admitted, and reconciled in the following man- 
ner, wz. That corporal sensible pain, such as that of fire 
and worms, shall torment the bodies ef the wicked, and 
stings of self-condemnation and the horror of despair shall 
wound and gnaw their conscience. Take the expression 
either way, sufficient unto the sinner is the evil thereof, and 
dreadful is his portion. 

Ver.18. Change not a friend for any good by no means.] 
My adAaEne¢ pidov Evexev adiagdpov. This is accurately ren- - 
dered, adiapogoc, signifying rather indifferent and ordinary, 
than precious or valuable; and so the Tigurine version 
has it, Ne permutes amicum re vulgari. But the place is 
probably corrupt, and the true reading is, d:agdpov, and so 
one MS. actually does read. Grabe has so restored it 
from conjecture; and Casaubon makes the same emenda-. 
tion. See notes on Theoph. Char. p. 89. where the defi- 
nition of sordidness is, pedwAla rov dcaddpov drip Tov Kaipdv. 
We have éépopov in the sense of riches, 2 Macc. i. 35. 
iii. 6. iv. 8. and the oriental versions expound it by pecu- 
nia in this very place. It should also be so corrected, 
xxvil. 1. xlli. 7. Euripides expresses himself upon the 
subject like this writer, 


"“Oorte 8? rAotvrov h obévoe padXov ditwy 


"Ayala KexrijoOa BovrAETat, Kaxkwo Ppovel. 


And Plato speaks to the same purpose; .PovAoluny ofror 
ayalby padXov 7} ro Aapsiov xouciov xrhjcacQa. This writer's 
sentiments upon friendship are much to be admired; he . 
sets the like value upon it, vi. 14, 15. 

Ver. 19. Forego not a wise and good woman, for her 
grace ts above gold.] Mi aardye yuvatxde sogiic xa ayaliic, 
1.e. Miss not of a good and valuable woman, but let such 
a one be thy principal aim and mark to choose fora wife, 
and take care not to err or mistake in a matter of such 
importanee. The metaphor is taken from shooting ata 
mark. (See the like expression, viii. 9.) A woman of such 
qualities as are here described, viz. discretion and good- 
ness, is a gift that cometh of the Lord, and ought to be es- 
teemed beyond all riches, and preferred before what the 
world calls a great fortune. She is such a peculiar blessing, 
that this author says, She shall be given tn the portion of 
them that fear the Lord, (xxxvi. 3.) The Vulgate under- 
stands this of not divoreing a person of sneh accomplish- 
ments; but this advice seems useless, with regard to one so 
well qualified to make a man happy, and is giyen more 
fully, ver. 26. » 

Ver. 20. Whereas thy servant worketh truly, entreat him. 
not evil, nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.| Awdvta Yuxhv adrow i. e. Who wastes and impairs 
his life, his health, and strength, in thy service, exposed to 
a variety of dangers, and particularly to heat and cold, and 
the inclemency of the seasons: (Gen. xxxi. 40.) some of 
them following such laborious ocenpations as insensibly 
ruin their health, and others such as render them continu- 
ally liable to hurts and accidents. The author seems to 
make a difference between a servant and a mercenary, the 
work imposed upon the latter being generally more intense 
and severe; but he requires diligence in both, not merely 
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an éyc-service, and orders 4 proportionable recompence 


and return to be made to them. Not to entreat them evil 
by menaces or blows, nor to exercise any act of inhuma- 
nity or injustice towards them; not merely to consider 
what strictly and rigidly, but what may fairly and equita- 
bly be doné to them. Seneca seems well to have settled 
this : “‘ Servis imperare moderaté laus est; et in mancipio 
cogitandum, non quantum illud impune pati possit, sed 
quantum permittat zqui bonique natura, que parcere 
etiam eaptivis, et — partis jabet.” (Lib. i. de Clem. 
cap. 18.) 

Ver. 21. Let thy soul love a good servant, and defraud 
him not of liberty...) The author is not here speaking of a 
slave taken in war, or bought with money at a market, but 
of a native Jew, who serves a Jewish master; the law ap- 
pointed that such a one should have his liberty in the sab- 
batiea) year. (Exod. xxi. 2. Deut. xv. 12.) The sense of 
the passage is, Refuse him not his liberty at the stated and 
appointed time; and ashe has risked his health and life in 
thy service, treat him not as a slave, but with the tender- 
ness of a friend or brother. Some of the heathen moralists 
have expressed the same favourable regard for good ser- 
vants. Thus Seneca: “Servi sunt? imo homines. Servi 
sunt? imo contubernales. Servisunt? imo humiles amici. 
Servi sunt? imo conservi, si cogitaveris tantundem in 
utrosque licere fortuna.” (Epist. 47.) Euripides says, the 
name of a servant carries something of a disgrace in it, but 
a good servant, in all respects, is not inferior to a free man: 


a ,_ - - > - oy & 
Ev ydp te roicg SobAotow aicxvunu pépet, 
Tovvoua’ ta © adda wavta Tov eAgvSépwy 
- Ovdeie xaxiwy dovrO0c, Gartg EctAde y. (Ton. 854.) 


We have aremarkable instance of regard shewed to a good 
servant by the centurion, Luke vii. 1. but St. Paul’s ten- 
derness for Onesimus cannot be paralleled, whom he vouch- 
safes to call his own bowels, not a servant, but above a ser- 
vant, a brother beloved, both in the flesh, and in the Lord. 
(Philem. ver. 12. 16. see also Apost. Constit. lib. iv. cap. 
12. Ecclus. xxxiii. 30, 31.) 

Ver. 24. Hast thon daughters? have a care of their body, 
and shew not thyself cheerful towards them.} 1.e. Be not too 
indulgent, or over fond of them, nor ready to grant them 
every liberty they may wish to have, for liberty often ter- 
minates in some bad consequence. ‘Too much indulgence 
was the ruin of Dinah; her curiosity to visit the daughters 
of the land at a festival time, and to partake of their amuse- 
ments and sports, was the occasion of her defilement. (Gen. 
xxxiv.) Juvenal advises to keep young men out of the 
way of all company that may corrupt their morals; but this 
caution is much more necessary with respect to women, 
whose sex being so delicate, their modesty should be prin- 
cipally attended to and secured, and the carriage of all 
about them be more circumspect and reserved before them. 
Cato the censor carried his resentment very high for a sa- 
lute only given in the presence of his daughter. (In Vit. 
Cat.) Tlie wise Solon’s saying, Ovyarpt yj mpocpedtdone, 
iva wy varepov Saxptayc, Is very like that of our author. And 
Phocylides, to prevent any accident abroad by company 
to young virgins, well advises; 


TapDevixiy e& pbXAacae wodvndXkicrorg Saddpotot, 
Mneé pov Gxpe yapwv red Sdpwv opOivat éaane. (Ver. 203.) 
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As to the care necessary to be observed towards children 
in general, expressed in ver. 23. the like particulars are in- 
sisted on in the Apostolical Constitutions; ’Exéraokere bnov 
Ta Tikva Tov Adyov Kuplou’ orbpere 8? ad’ra wANYaic Kat Oappote,. 
Kal trotsire broraxtikad’ ad Bpéipove Siddoxovrec avra teoa ypape. 
para, x.7.X. (lib. iv. cap. 11.) and at the -conelusion, the. 
same direction is given about fixing them in marriage soon 
and wisely. The education of daughters among the Jews: 
was formerly very strict and severe; they seldom let them. 
be seen abroad, and, for this reason, a daughter is called in 
Hebrew, alma ; i. e. one concealed, or shut up. 

Ver. 25. Marry thy daughter, and so shalt thou havé per= 
formed a weighty matter, but give her to a man of understand- 
ing.} The Jews had a high opinion of the married state, and | 
matched their children early, which they did to fix their ineli-, 
nations, but were very cautious about the moral qualifications 
of their intended son-in-law.: And indeed in marryingdaugh. 
ters, regard ought chiefly to be had to those which are like- 
liest to promote their best and truest interest. For happi-. 
ness is not possible to be attained in the conjugal state. 
without true worth and virtue in the associate, which arc not 
always the attendants of high birth, wealth, or honour. 
Parents, therefore, in settling their children, should not 
make avarice or ambition the motive of their choice and 

conduct; but rather virtue, sobriety, and discretion, which. 
afford a much more reasonable prospect of happiness in 
that state. These accomplishments the emperor M. An- 
tonius preferred in the disposal of his daughter, Lucilla;. 
for he gave her, as the writer of his life observes, “ Non. 
satis quidem nobili, sed egregiz tamen virtutis viro; quippe 
qui generum non pro opibus aut prosapie dignitate, sed ex 
merito, et virtute estimandum censuit.” And the like is. 
recorded of ‘Themistocles, ‘“‘ Malle se virum pecunia, quam. 
pecuniam viro indigentem.” If we take understanding here 
in a larger sense, as meaning religion, as in these didacti- 
cal books it is sometimes used, the direction then may also. 
be extended to forbid uncqual marriages of believers with 
infidels, and of the religious with the loose and the profane; 
as whea Jchoshaphat matched his son with Ahab’s daughter. 
(2 Chron. xxi. 6.) For it is a law of marriage that should. 
never be broken, that it be en the Loril ; i.e. with his liking, 
and in his fear. That exception which Abraham took 
avainst the daughters of the country, and his express com-, 
mandment for a wife to be taken to his son out of the faith- 
ful, teaches us plainly, to prefer religion and the true fear 
of God to honour, wealth, nobility, and all other considera~ 
tions, in all marriages that we shall make, cither for our- 
selves, our friends, our children, or such as are under our 
guardianship and charge. (Sce Gen. xxviii. Deut. vii. 3. | 
2 Kings viti. 18.) , 

Ver. 26. Hast thou a wife after thy mind? forsake her not, . 
but give not thyself over to a ight woman.] Our translators 
seem to have understood this passage of unfaithfulness to 
the marriage-bed, and leaving a valuable and agrecable 
woman for stolen embraces: but &(dAXev (which proba- 
bly is a forensic term) seems to relate rather to casting out 
by divorce; which is confirmed by pucoupévy, which follows, 
and is properly rendcred by the Vulgate, odibili, and in the 
margin, a hateful woman, one that is disagreeable in her 
_person, or odious for her bad qualities. According to the 
law of Moses, one might put away a wife not beloved, pro- 


vided there was a legal cause for so doing. bnt divorce, 
3K 2 
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though tolerated among the Jews, was never approved or 
commended by the wisest of that nation, unless some ur- 
gent cause made it necessary. This wise author accord- 
ingly advises, to prevent coming to such an extremity, not 
to marry a person whom one cannot Jove, or has such for- 
bidding qualities, as to create disgust: .to take a woman so 
unpromising, is paving the way for a divorce, or, which is 
as bad, condemning a man’s self to live with an odious and 
disagreeable partner forthe term of life; but to choose ra- 
ther one that is agreeable and amiable, who will sweeten 
life, from whom, as there can be no occasion, so there ought 
to be no inclination to part. 

- Ver. 27,28. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and 
forget not the sorrows of thy mother: remember that thou 
wast begot of them, and how canst thou recompense then the 
things that they have done for thee? | The advice of Tobit 
to his son is very like that here given: My son, despise not 
thy mother, but honour her all the days of thy life, and do 
not grieve her; remember she saw many dangers for thee, 
when thou wast in her womb. St. Ambrose has some sen- 
timents upon the occasion, which one cannot suflicicotly 
admire: after having enumerated what the mother under- 
goes for the child, as sickness and loathing during the time 
of gestation; the strict regimen she is obliged to submit 
to; the great confinement and self-denial in many other in- 
stances, and the danger and difficulty of childbirth; the 
certain great pain, and often death itself, attending the birth, 
and the constant fears for the child’s life and safety,—imme- 
diately adds, “Si paveris matrem, non reddidisti ei cru- 
ciatus quos pro te passa est, non obsequia quibus te gesta- 
vit, non alimenta que tibi tribuit, vero pictatis affectu im- 
mulgens labris ubera: non famem, quam pro te ipsa tole- 
ravit, ne quid quod tibi noxium esset comederet, ne quid 
quod lacti noccret hauriret: tibi ila jejunavit, tibi mandu- 
cavit, tibi illa cibum quem voluit non accepit, tibt quem 
noluit, cibum sumpsit, tibi vigilavit, tibi flevit. . Illi debes 
quod habes, cui debes quod es.” (Com. in Luc. xviii. See 
note on iii. 8.) By Plato, parents are styled, Seot ériyeor; 
and Philo gives the reason why they are so called, as being 
a sort of visible gods, imitating the Invisible in bestowing 
life ; he has the same observation with our author upon the 
occasion, Ove? role yovevow taag atodovvar yapirag tvdexerat, 
avTiyevvijoat yao ovy oldyre rotvrouc. (Allegor. lib. ii.) Aris- 
totle mentions three sorts of persons to whom we can never 
make a suitable return, viz. the gods, our parents, and our 
instructors. (Ethic. lib. ix.) 

Ver. 31. Fear the Lord, and honour the priest, ai give 
him his portion as it is commanded thee ; the first-fraits, and 
the trespass-offering, and the gift of the shoulders, and the 
sacrifice of sanctification, and the first-fruits of the holy 
things.| There is the like advice, ver. 29. Tob¢ ispsic abrov 


Sabuate, Where SavpaZev is to be taken in the sense of riysay. 


It is so used Lev. xix. 15. Deut. xxviii. 50. 2 Kings v. 1. 
2 Chron. xix. 7. Job xiii. 10. xxxii. 22. Jude 16. Ao&daZev, 
the term here used, is sometimes taken in a larger sense, 
than to respect or honour, and probably here means main- 
tenunce. ‘The duty of maintenance is expressed in various 
terms by this writer; as, not forsaking his ministers, (see 
the like command, Deut. xii. 19.) hononring his priests, 
and giving them their portion; and to ascertain what be- 
longs to them, he enumerates five. particulars, mentioned 
also in the law: 1. ’Avapyy, or the first-fruits of the Jand 
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and trees; as, corn, wine, oil, figs, &c. (Deut. xxvi. 2.) to 
which some add, the first-fruits of animals. These were 
also called mpwroyevynjpara. 2 The offering wept rAnpue- 
Agac, or such portion of the victim, or trespass-offering, as 


-usually belonged to the priest, which indeed was the whole 


of it, except the kidneys, and the rump, and the fat upon 
the inwards, which were burnt upon the altar. (Levit. vii. 
25.) It may not be improper here to distinguish between 
a trespass-offering and a sin-offering. Trespass-oflerings 
were for sins of less note and importance, sins of ignorance 
or omission, through forgetfulness; as, the not observing 
the legal washings and purifications, &c. Sin-oflerings 
were for greater offences, for voluntary crimes, and wilful 
violations of the law. 3. The gift of the shoulders in the 
peacc-offerings, (Exod. xxix. 27, 28. Lev. vii. 34.) i. e. the 
wave-breast and the heave-shoulder. 4. The sacrifice of 
sanctification, called mincha, which was of things without 
life, as flour, cakes, wafers, &c. The Greek sometimes 
preserves the Hebrew name, manaan, (see Ezek. xlvi. 5. 7. 
11.) and often uses Suoia simply forit. (Lev. ii. 13. vi. 14, 

15. Ezek. xlv.15. Amos v. rs Sometimes it is called zoe0- 
good, (Psal. xl. 7. Heb. x. 5. 8.10.) and by this writer, 0v- 
ola aytaspov, as being the we holy of the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire; and, according to the H cha dws is holi- 
ness of holinesses. (See Lev. ii. 3. 10. vi. 17.) The remnant 
of this was Aaron’s and his sons’, and was in part for their 
maintenance. 5. The first-fruits of holy things; this differs 
from azapyi) beforementioned; it seems to be the tithe of 
the tithes, sanctitatam decima, which the Levites themselves 
paid the priests. (Neh. x. 48. Numb. xviii. 28. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 6.) They are called holy things, because all the tithe, 
whether of the land, or of the fruit of the trees, being the 
Lord’s, it was holy unto him. (Levit. xxvii. 30. Eeclus. 
xxxv. 8, 9.) 

- Ver. 32. And stretch thine hand unto the poor.] That 
nothing may be wanting to recommend thy service, join 
works of charity and mercy ; invite the Levite and the poor 
to partake with you, as the law appoints, Deut. xiv. 26.29. 
xvi. J1.xxvi. 11. In this general sense many understand 
this place; but I presume from the context, that it relates 
to the poor man’s tithe on the third year, which year is 
termed a year of tithes, Deut. xxvi.12. which the husband- 
man carried not to Jerusalem, but spent it at home, within 
his own gates, upon the Levite, the fatherless, the widows, 
and the poor: (Deut. xiv. 18.) as it was paid to the poor 
every third year, reckoning from the sabbatical year, on 
which the Jand rested, it was called rrwyodexdrn, or the 
poor man’s tithe; and in Tobit i. 8. the third tithe, where 
the several sorts are enumerated, and well distinguished. 
I have the pleasure to find Grotius agreeing with me in this 
sense of the place, which the other expositors seem not to 
have attended to. 

That thy blessing may be perfected.) Some render, That 
thy. liberality may be complete, which is the sense of the 
margin; others, That thou mayst be completely blessed. 
(2 Cor. ix.10.) The Vulgate has, ‘‘ Ut perficiatur propi- 
tiatio, et benedictio tua,” that thy atonement may be per- 
fected. (Ecelus. xxxi. 11.xxxv.11.) The Arabic, “ Ut men- 
dici*pro te precatio exaudiatur,” i.e. that the poor man’s 
blessing may rest upon thee,.and his prayer be heard in thy 
behalf. Grotius by evAoyfa understands riches, in which 
sense it is used, Judithi. 15. 1 Sam. xxx. 26. Ecclus. xxxivy. 
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17. According to him the meaning is,—Thy riches will be ; 


sanctified hereby, and blessed by God that gave them, 
(1 Tim. iv. 5.) or made holy and acceptable to him, by 
thus applying them; to which Coverdale’s version agrees, 
Reach thine hand witb the poor, that God ma y bless thee 
with plenteousness. 

Ver. 33. A gift hath grace in the sight of every man 
living, and for the dead detain it not.) Having spoken of 
provision and maintenance. ‘for the Levite, charity to the 
poor, and kind actions to be done to the living, the wise 
man proceeds to shew his regard and concern for the dead. 
The sense of the place is,—Be liberal and charitable to- 
wards all, and Iet even the dead have a share of thy good- 
ness. The Geneva ‘version of it is clearer, Liberality 
pleaseth all-men living, and from the dead restrain it not. 
Pay thy last offices, by decently interring them, respecting 
their memories, and comforting their disconsolate rela- 
tions, by giving the usual funeral entertainment to them, 
and the poor. 
- gee Jer. x. 7. and particularly Tobit iv.17. where Tobit, 
gives exactly the same advice; for having enjoined his son 
to give his bread to the hungry, and garments to them that 
were naked, and alms according to his abundance; it 1m- 
mediately follows, Pour out thy bread on the burial of the 
just. The primitive Christians, many of whose customs, 


itis well known, were derived from the Jews, expressed in: 


the same manner their pious regard to the saints and mar- 
tyrs, by pouring wine upon their tombs, and celebrating 
the sepulchral feast over them. St. Austin mentions this 
to have been the practice of his mother Monica in parti- 
cular, and that it was at length dropped, “ Ne ulla occasio 
se ingurgitandi daretur ebriosis, et quia illa quasi paren- 
talia superstitioni Gentilium essent simillima,” lest they 
should administer to intemperance, and because they sa- 
vourced of pagan superstition. (Confess. lib. vi. cap. 2.) It 
is surprising, that both these texts should be abused by 
Bellarmine, and the popish writers, in favour of masses 
and prayers for the dead; whereas they undoubtedly re- 
late to the sepulchiral feasts usually given for the comfort 
of the disconsolate relations and friends of some good man 
deceased; and respected such as mourned and wept, ra- 
ther than those who had no sense, and could not be bene- 
fited by such posthumous expressions of kindness. 

Ver. 35. Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall make 
thee to be beloved.} This is not rightly translated ; the Greek 
is, & Ttwv TowtTrwr’ i.e. By these, and such-like offices of 
humanity and charity as are just mentioned, thou wilt gain 
the hearts and affections of others, especially such as yon 
have laid under an obligation by your kindness. To yisit 
the sick, does not mean the bare sceing of them, which may 
be matter of curiosity only, but inquiring into the nature of 
their disease, discoursing them about patience and sub- 
mission, binding up their wounds; and, if our own circum- 
stances will permit, giving them medicines. ‘ (Greg. Na- 
zianz. Orat. 27. de Cura Paup.) St. Chrysostom finely ob- 
serves, That if we have nothing, by reason of our own in- 
digence and poverty, that we can assist the sick with, we 
must give lim our company at least, and the comforts of 

our conversation, imparting to him our best wishes, and 
the benefit of our prayers, so shall we hear at the last 
great day, I was sick, aud ye visited me. This advice 
more nearly concerns God's ministers, whose attendance 
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That this was the custom among the Jews, | 
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upon a sick-bed is the more necessary, as, besides ordinary 
help, they can administer spiritual relief to the disturbed 
conscience, and be the happy means perhaps of saving a 
soul from death and everlasting ruin. And nothing makes 
a pastor more beloved than his attendance at such a season, 
when the powers of darkness tempt men to despair, espe- 
cially by those who have a sense of their spiritual danger, 
and would hallow their last moments by the best eras” 
tion their time. or condition will admit. 

Ver. 36. Whatsoever thou takest in hand remember the 
end, and thou shalt never do amiss.) Our translators seem 
to have understood this, as a piece of advice never to un- 
dertake any thing but for some good end, to have that mark 
principally in view, and to direct all our actions and affairs 
accordingly: but I do not think this to be the only mean- 
ing of the place, or that it is a maxim of mere prudence . 
only. The Greek is, tv maow raic Adyote cou pipvijoxov Ta 
ésyara ‘cov, i.e. in all thy words and actions (for debar, the 
original word, as I presume, signifies both) remember thy 
latter end, and frequently meditate on death; and so the 
Arabic, Memor esto mortisin omnibus operibus tuis; or, more 
fully, Reflect on the quatuor novissima, the tourlast and most 
important things, as they are called, viz. death and judg- 
ment, heaven and hell: if we had always these in our eye, 
and attended to them with that seriousness which matters 
of such moment require, we should be the more careful ~ 
not to offend, at least not to sin wilfully. If we considered 
every action: as perhaps the last of our lives, and our- 
selves as upon the brink of appearing before the great tri- 
bunal of God, how powerful and how happy a restraint 
should we live under? but'so long as we stifle the disagree- 
able thoughts of death, and consider etcrnity as at a vast 


‘distance, we are not much affected with so wide a prospect, ° 


nor induced to prepare ourselves for our great change. 
St. Jerome points out the vanity of men’s hopes, and the 
greatness of human folly, when he says, ‘* Quotidie mori- 
mur, quotidie commutamur, ct nsrnnces acternos nos esse cre- 
dimus,” (Ad Heliodor.) . : 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 1. S' TRIVE not with a mighty man, lest thou fall 
into his hands. Ver.2. Be not at variance with a rich 
man, lest he overweigh thee.] As in the former chapter the 
author laid down several positive precepts, ‘iow we ought 
to act with respect to different persons and cases therein 
mentioned; so here hé gives several negative ones, how we 
ought not to act. And the first is, not to fight or conténd 
hodily with: an adversary superior in strength, for fear of 
coming to some mischief, by falling into his hands, and 
suffering through them. This may likewise be understood 
in a forensic sense, not.to go to law with, or commence 
any judicial process against, a very rich man, lest he pre- 
ponderate, or get the balance on his side, by his interest, 
power, and great fortune, and prove too much for thee, and 
inéline the judges to give the cause against you. Literally 
the Greck is, Lest ke overbalance thy weight: the inctaphor 
is well: known and beautiful. The Vulgate accordingly 
renders, Ne litiges cum homine potente, ne inctdas tn manus 
illius; ne contendas cum viro locuplete, ne forte contra con- 
stituat litem tibi. Calmet, too, understands the place in 
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this latter sense: the following lines exactly agree with 
our author, 


"Agowy Sc x Au rpde xoelovovoc avrigeotZev, 
Nixnge te ortoerat, mpde dioxeo. Gdyea racy. (Vet. Poeta.) 


t.é. It is a folly to contend with onc mightier than onc’s 
self, for you are suro to be vanquished; and, besides the 
disgrace, to be exposed to injuries and evil treatment. 

Ver. 8. Strive not with a man that is full of tongue, and 
heap not wood upon his fire.) It is a great instance of pru- 
dence to know how to be properly silent before one that 
loves to talk, and not to give occasion to him by question, 
Or opposition, to be more troublesome. Such a loquacious 
person is aptly compared here to a fire, which always 
burns the fiercer in proportion as you put on fuel. To 
continue discourse with him, is to furnish fresh matter for 
more impertinence ; and to differ from him, or attack him 
in any matter of dispute, is to make him more fierce and 
outrageous. 
and to be easy one’s self, is to let him alone, and take no 
notice of him; and then, like the fire which is not stirred, 
the flame will of course go out. Andifsucha one be also 
of an evil tongue, as the margin understands it, civil words 
and obliging things will produce the quite contrary be- 
haviour from him, and besides being verbose and noisy, he 
will be abusive and scurrilous, or privately asperse and 
blacken thy character. The author may with great reason 
be supposed to allude to Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. where Solo- 
mon has the like comparison upon the same subject, 
Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out, so where there is 
no talebearer, the strife ceaseth; as coals are to burning 
coals, and wood to fire, so is a contentious man to kindle 
strife. : 

Ver.4. Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced.| Vulg. Non communices hominit indocto; and so 
Coverdale’s version, Keep 110 company with the unlearned, 
lest he give thy kindred an evil report; i.e. Have no ac- 
quaintance, friendship, or intimacy, draidtbry, with a raw, 
undisciplined, uninstructed person, lest it bring a reflection 
upon yourself and family, as if your own education had 
been bad, or neglected by your choice of such a compa- 
nion. All acquaintance with the unlearned and uninstruct- 
ed is not here forbidden, for there is an ignorance that is 
not faulty, such as has humility and ingenuity enough to 
acknowledge its low state, and inclination and readiness to 
attend to means, to alter and improve it; but such are here 
condemned, and their company to be avoided, whose igno- 
rance is wilful, and who obstinately persist in it; who con- 
sider knowledge as a burden, and truth as their enemy, and 
hate to be set right and intormed, lest their ignorance and 
weakness should be discovered. As we are sure by telling 
such the truth, and kindly admonishing them of their mis- 
take, to have them for our enemy, it is better to have no 
converse or society with them, lest by our honest freedom, 
either to instruct or reform them, they should think them- 
selves affronted, and turn their spleen and malice against 
our family and relations, and report something to their dis- 
grace and prejudice, which may affect and wound us 
through their sides. But the sense followed in our version 
seems preferable, and more agreeable to the Greek, ,:) 
modoratGe atatdetry’ t. e. Joke not with a man that is rude, 
and wants good breeding ; for if lic knows any family mis- 
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The best way to impose silence upon hin, | 
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fortune, which persons of politeness would be tender of 
inentioning, he will be sure to expose it, and make their 
failings and infirmities to be the subject of his coarse rail-. 
lery. , j 

Ver.5. Reproach not a man that turneth from sin, but 
remeniber that we are all worthy of punishment.) As it is a 
sign of humility and grace to turn from sin, so it is an In- 
stance of great degeneracy, to reproach or ridicule any one, 
for becoming better. A good man will not revile a sinner, 
even while he continues such, nor insult over his fall, but 
rather shew a generous pity and concern for him, and en- 
deavour to restore such a one in the spirit of meekness.' 
Instead of superciliously upbraiding an offending brother, 
he considers his fall as an instance of human frailty, and it 
serves to remind him how liable he himself is to miscarry- 
every monient; to convince him, that he stands in as much 
need of God’s help to continue him in a state of grace, as 
the sinner does of his mercy to restore him to it; and that 
if God should proceed against him with rigour and strict 
justice, he deserves nothing but punishment. Te is there-. 
fore tender of the returning prodigal ; he goes out to mect 
him, he embraces him with joy, and, as he finds him tho- 
roughly sensible and ashamed of his past folly, he encou- 
rages him to perseverance, quickens aad invigorates his. 
resolutions, infuses pleasing hope, by opening unto him the 
riches of the goodness and mercy of God. 

Ver.6. Dishonour not a man in his old age, for even some | 
of us wax old.| Coverdale’s version seems preterable, for. 
we wax old also; i.e. shall come, if we live, to the same 
state, and may as reasonably expect the like scorn our- 
selves, when the infirmities which are inseparable from that 
stage of life shall overtake us. And so the Arabic, Ne. 
derideas senem decrepitum, scito, nos, si vixerimus, gran- 
devos ac senes futuros. Consider also, as the Geneva 
version has it, that they were as we which are not old ; were 
once in their prime and vigour, thongh now the objects of 
ridicule, and that we are hastening to the same period, to 
partake of what they suffer. Are not all men desirous of 
long life, and is it not looked upon as a particular favour. 
of heaven when extended to any great term? How then 
can old age be dishonourable, which is not an evil in itself,. 
and all covet to arrive at? If to be cut off in the midst of. 
our days is a misfortune or punishment, to live to be full 
of days, especially if time has been well improved, must 
surely be a good and a blessing. According to Gellius, 
age was so honourable among the. Romans, that neither 
birth nor fortune was more respected ; that a kind of ve- 
neration was paid to persons advanced in years, as to so . 
many gods and fathers: “ Apud antiquissimos Romano-. 
rum, neque generi neque pecuniz prestantior honos tribui, 
quam etati solitus; majoresque natu a minoribus coleban- 
tur ad Defim prope et parentum vicem, atque in omni loco, 
inque omni specie honoris, priores potioresque habhiti.” 
(Noct. Attic. lib. ii. cap. 15.) 

Ver. 7. Rejoice not over thy greatest enemy being dead.) 
One should not rejoice at any accident or ill fortune that 
happens to an enemy, even in his life-time. Charity en-. 
joins this, but humanity commands rather a concern for 
him when he is dead, and it is out of his power to injure 
us any more; it is both decent and just to spare his ashes, 
and not to insult his memory. Hatred is always odious, 
but should never be immortal, and pursue a man iato the. 
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other world. Our author probably alludes to Prov. xxiv. 
17. Rejoice not when thy enemy falleth, and let not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbleth. Job comforts himself, 
that he had never rejoiced at thé destruction of him that 
hated him, nor lifted up himself when evil found him, ovx eiwev 
i xapeta pov, Evys, (xxxi- 29.) Many of the Greek copies 
omit 7 2x9oordry cov, and read in general, Rejoice not over 
a dead person ; and so tlie oriental versions, Ne leteris de 
morte ullius. According to that of Homer, ' 
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Ody Scrov PUipévoror tm’ avdpdcr evxeraacta. (Od. x.) 


' Remember that we die all.] i. e. Must all die ; and so the 
oriental versions, Memento nos omnes morituros. As death 
is the common lot of all men, any of us may die as well 
as our enemy whom we triumph ovey; and we should. be 
very unwilling, could we possibly foresee or know it, that 
others should rejoice at our death. And this I take to be 
the meaning of the additional clause in the Vulgate, Et in 
gaudium nolumus venire. The expression here 1s very par- 


ticular and observable ; it is not said that we shall all die, — 


in the future, but that we die all, in the present tense, rav- 
reg reAevromev, intimating probably the shortness of life, 
that death is always present with us, that in the midst of 
life we are in death, and may be said, without a metaphor, 
to die daily. St. Austin has not expressed this amiss, 
when he says, “‘ Vita hec non est vita dicenda, sed mors, 
in qua momentis singulis morimur, per varios mutabilitatis 
defectus diversis generibus mortium.” (Meditat. cap. 21.) 

Ver. 8. Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint 
thyself with their proverbs, for of them thou shalt learn in- 
struction, and how to serve great men with ease.} In all 
doubts and difficulties consult wise and experienced per- 
sons, and submit patiently to hear, and be informed by 
them. Nor let a vain conceit of your own abilities pro- 
duce a contempt of their well-grounded maxims and apho- 
risms ; for you may be assured they were not taken up and 
uttered at random, hut were the result of a long and judi- 
cious observation, and will be found of the greatest use in 
life. Plato well remarks, that he that would be a learned 
or wise man must be, droualijc, diAijxooc, Syrntixds, willing 
to learn, attentive to others, and of an inquisitive dispost- 
tion. (De Rep.) And for these qualities he highly com- 
mends Socrates, in Theetet. ‘This advice is repeated in 
many parts of this book. As to the skill here recommend- 
ed, of knowing how to please great men, and acting in their 
service with credit and approbation, which Horace says is 
no mean accomplishment, (Epist. lib, i.) nobody is so pro- 
per to advise how to behave in this respect, and to deliver 
maxims of just conduct, as a person long used to courts ; 
a nice discernment of what passes there, joincd to the great 
experience which he has had in the world, must give him 
in this respect a knowledge which is not to be fetched 
from hooks, nor acquired in the schools. ‘The court is, as 
it were, a new world, to those especially who know little of 
it, and have seen it only at a distance; and therefore the 
direction and countenance of those who have conversed 
long in it, and who have the art of pleasing, and recom- 
mending themselves to the great, must be of more service 
than the most refined speculations, or any rules of gencral 
conduct laid down by others. 

Ver. 10. Kindle not the coals of a sinner, lest thou be 
burnt with the flame of his fire.] There is the like metaphor 
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upon the same occasion, xxviii. 11. The Vulgate ren- 
ders, Non incendas carbones peccatorum, and then adds, by 
way of explanation, arguens eos, confining the sense to the 
seasonable reproof of a sinner. . For though hrotherly re- 
proof is a most necessary duty, yet much prudence and 
caution must be used in giving-it. The most favourable 
opportunities must be watched, when our reproof is likely 
to have the most weight; we must do it with temper, and 


‘take care not to inflame the party reproved by any indis- 


cretion, which will serve only to draw on oursolves his 
abuse or resentment, without answering the end proposed. 
Sometimes reproof is altogether useless, as when a person 
is incorrigible, and upon good grounds we foresee that it 


_will he to no purpose, or that it may provoke him to fresh 


offences. Insuch a case we may spare ourselves both the 
pains and hazard; itis only casting pearls before swine, 
who in requital will turn again and rend us. God approves 
of zeal in his service, but it must be regulated by prudence, 
and the best things cease to be so when they are done out 
of season. Sti Jerome very wisely remarks, that neither 
king Hezekiah, nor his people, gave any answer or reproof 
to the repeated blasphemies of Rabsaces, for fear of pro- 
voking him, and giving him a fresh occasion to utter more 
and greater: “‘ Ideo jusserat blasphemanti Assyrio non 
responderi, ne eum ad majores blasphemias provocarent.” 
(Com. in loc.) For the same reason it is neither advise- 
able, nor always safe, to reprove a person almost in the 
very instant of sinning, ‘in the hurry of his passion and 
folly, when he cannot attend to cool reflection or friendly 
admonition, nor to do it in too plain and direct terms. 
When Nathan was sent to reprove David for his crime 
with Bath-sheba, he took a most prudent method to prevent 
that prince’s resentment, which a sudden and direct charge 
miglit have occasioned. He first artfully proposes a parable 
to him, and brings him, by that stratagem, to condemn his 
own guilt in the person of another, before he says to him 
explicitly, Thou art the man. And when by this artifice 
he had properly prepared him, he then enlarges upon the 
heinousness of his offence, and imparts to him his message 
from the Lord. The oriental versions understand the words 
of keeping company with sinners, and suffering by their 
evil communication, as if the sense was nearly the same 


-with Prov. vi. 27. 29. Can a man take fire in his bosom, and 


not be burnt? so he that goeth in unto wicked persons shalt 
not be innocent. 

Ver. Ll. Rise not up in anger at the presence of an inju- 
rious person, lest he lie in wait to entrap thee in thy words.] 
This is not accurately translated; the words in anger are 
added hy the translators, and seem to perplex the sense. 
The meaning is, Oppose not to his face, nor rise up te 
speak to or before a perverse, captious, quarrelsome man, 
lest, through some artifice or evil design, he entrap thee in 
thy words. Instead of regarding and profiting by your ad- 
vice or discourse, he will watch with an insidious intent. 
all you say, will strive to entangle you by your talk, and 
draw some consequences from it, to your hurt and disad- 
vantage. Of this stamp were the scribes and pharisces, 
whose end in urging the blessed Jesus to speak of many 
things, was to catch something out of his mouth, that they 
might accuse him. (Luke xi. 53, 54.) Grotius and Calmet 
from the term ééavacrge, understand it of rising up to speak 
in form in a popular assembly or senate; that one should 
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be cautious not to engage with or reply to a warm speaker, 
one of great intercst and power, but impatient of contra- 
diction, for fear of drawing on us his resentment, cither by 
personal reflections, or exhibiting some charge against us: 
or the sense may be, Contend not with a scurrilous abusive 
man, vBetaric ; andso the 'Tigurine version, Ne inveharis in 


contumeliosum ; for he will take occasion from your words | 


to be mischievous and troublesome. Some few copies 
have fva pn} tyxaSion we Evedpov zy owparl cov, instead of 
tT) orduatt cov, which is the common reading, and fol- 
lowed in our version. And then the sense will be, Beware 
of such a scurrilous person, lest he sit upon thy skirts. 


for if thou lendest him, count it but lost.] ‘Q¢ atodwAEKde 
ylvov, which is well rendered by Junius, Perinde esto quasi 
perdideris ; nor will you only be in danger of losing your 
debt, but drawing on you a new and powerful enemy. Les 
Grands (says Calmet) se tiennent choquez, lorsque (on 
repete ce quitls doivent. Great men often tako it in their 
head to be affronted, when they are asked for what they 
‘owe; and if you are necessitated to attempt to recover 
your own by a course of law, it is often in their power to 
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the decision which he made. But the sense of our ver- 
sion comes nearer the Greek, py} dKdZov Kara Kotrov, KaTd 
yao thy ddEav avrov Kotvovew aire, i. e. Do not contend at 
law, or have any suit with a judge; for, according to Cal- 
met, Les autres juges soutiendront leurs collegues, ou leurs 
confreres, et lui donneront gain de cause, ow confirmeront 
son jugement; tho other judges will support and counte- 
nance their colleague and brother, and give the cause for 
him, or confirm his decree ; they will judge and determine, 
kara rv od&av avrov, either according to his dignity, or, as 
the margin has it, according to the opinion which he has 


given. 
Ver. 12. Lend not unto him that is mightier than thyself, | 


disappoint their creditors in their attempt, through their | 


interest, or by insisting on their privilege. Lend not there- 
fore more than what thou canst afford or art willing to lose, 
for thou hast but little prospect of receiving thine own 
again with usury. | 

Ver. 13. Be not surety above thy power, for if thou be 
surety, take care to pay it.) Arabic, Persuasum tibi sit quod 
sts soluturus, Expect and be persuaded that it will fall to 
your share to pay it. Look upon yourself as the debtor, 
and consider how most effectually to disengage yourself. 
Use all diligence and application to make the party princi- 
pally concerned discharge his own deht; quicken his indo- 
lence, lest, atthe time appointed, he should not be ready or 
able to make the payment, for you may be assured, the cre- 
ditors will come upon his security, if he himself neglects to 
satisfy them. Solomon gives the like advice in many parts 
of the hook of Proverbs, vi. 1. xi. 15.17, 18. xx. 16. xxii. 
26, 27. The last comes nearest this place, and expresses 
in the strongest manner the danger of such an engagement, 
Be not thou one of them that strike hands, nor of them that 
are sureties for debts ; if thou hast nothing to pay, they will 
take thy very bed from under thee. The ancicnt sages have 
always looked upon this as a necessary piece of advice to 
be pursucd in life, and are unanimous in their cautions on 
this head. “Eyytn, rapa 3’”Arn, was a maxim of such con- 
sequence, as to be thought worthy to be wrote on the tem- 
ple of Delphi. To be bound at all, is an instanee of weak- 
ness ; but to be bound above one’s power, or for onc that 
is mightier than thyself, potentiori, as the oriental versions 
here have it, is the very height of folly. 

Ver. 14. Go not to law with a judge, for they will judge 
for him according to his honour.] ‘The Vulgate renders, 
Non judices contra judicem, quoniam secundum quod rec- 
tum est judicat ; i.e. Do not rejudge a cause which the judge 
has determincd, or presume to condemn his sentence and 
decree; his great experience in judicial matters should 
makc private persons, who are not so proper judges of the 
merits of a cause, and are too apt to be partial in their own 
or friend’s favour, acquiesce in the verdict given, and mo- 
destly to presume that the judge had weighty reasons for 


Ver. 19. Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn.] i.e. We should be cautious and 


Sparing in our intimacies, and of disclosing our affairs to 


every accidental acquaintance, out of prudence, and ten- 
derness to our own interest. Our charity indeed should 
be universal, and extend to al} mankind; but it is by no 
means convenient our friendship and familiarity should do 
so likewise. We often find that a person very little known 
to us, recommended to us perhaps by some accident, and 
whom, upon too slender an acquaintance, we have unwa- 
rily unbosomed ourselves to, when better known, has lost 
the good opinion we had of him before, and betrayed the 
confidence we reposed in him, to our great prejudice. The 
Vulgate renders, Ne forte inferat tibi gratiam falsam, et 
convicietur tibi. - Not unlike that of Solomon, Prov. xxy. 
9, 10. according to the Vulgate, Secretum extraneo non re- 
veles, ne forte insultet tibt cum audierit, et exprobrare non 
cesset ; 1.e. Donot suffer yourself to be repaid with ingrati- 
tude and ill nsage, by the treacherous person you have 
opened your heart to, and entrusted with your secrets. Sa- 
cred story informs us how dear it cost Samson for disco- 
vering to the faith}css Delilah the secret of his strength: 
and profane gives us this remarkable instance of Pom- 
pey’s great fidelity and sccrecy, “‘ That being sent ambas- 
sador by the senate, he unfortunately fell into the hands 
of king Gentius. That prince tried to get from him the 
secret of his embassy; but Pompey, instead of answering, 
put his finger into the flame of a candle, and let it burn 
there without crying out. ‘The action struck the king, and 
made him instantly conclude, that nothing could force 
from such a man a. secret which regarded his country.”: 
(Valer. Max. lib. iil. cap. 3.) 
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Ver. 1. Br not jealous over the wife of thy bosom, and 
teach her not an evil lesson against thyself.) Wife of one’s 
bosom, is a familiar expression among the Hebrews. (Deut. 
xiii, 6. xxviii. 54. Mic. vii. 5.) There are some eccrfain 
affairs wherein too much circumspcction is dangerous ; 
one often suggests and teaches an evil, by an ill-judged. 
endcavour to prevent it: “ Quidam fallere docucrunt, dum 
timent falli, et illius peecati suspicando oceastonem pre- 
bucrunt.” Distrust often puts persons upon wicked ac- 
tions, which they would never otherwise have thought of. 
Of this sort is the unjust suspicion of a husband, which 
has often raised an unclean spirit in the wife, out of mere 
spite and revenge, to resolve to give him reason for his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, since 
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she must undergo the ignominy. A woman of honour is 
affronted when she is but suspected of being capable of 
falsehood, and if she is one of spirit, will not fail to resent 


it, and often in the very manner which the jealous person - 


so much dreaded. A good woman, says a polite writer, 
wants no bars, and a bad one will not be confined by them ; 
watching only serves to make her the more abandoned. 
Theophrastus, as I find him quoted by St. Jerome, (lib i. 
cont. Jovin.) has the like remark; ‘ Quid prodest etiam 
diligens custo@ia, cum uxor servari impudica non potest, 
pudica non debeat, infidze enim custos castitatis est neces- 
sitas.” Such outward restraints rather provoke than do 
good. A generous confidence in the honour and condact 
of the wife, and faithfulness and constancy on the part of 
the husband, are the best and most lasting security. 

Ver. 2. Give not thy soul unto a woman to set her foot 
upon thy substance.| ’EmPivat abriy tm rhv ioxtv cov’ j. e. 
Give not thyself up into the power of a woman, lest she get 
the ascendant over thee, and become imperious. The Vul- 
gate has, ‘“‘ Non des mulieri potestatem anime tue, ne -in- 
grediatur ‘in virtutem tuam, et confundaris;” i.’e. Do not 
so doat on a woman, as to part with thy just authority, 
lest she enter upon thy privilege, and assume that power 
that belongs to thee, and thou be ashamed. Cato observes 
of the sex, ‘“‘ Extemplo simul ut pares esse coeperint, supe- 
riores erunt:” (Liv. lib. xxxiy.) and laments, that when, 
in all other placcs, husbands had the rule: and authority 
over their wives; at Rome, the mistress of the world, 
wives ruled their husbands; ‘“‘ Omnes homines uxoribus 
dominantur, nos omnibus hominibus, nobis uxores.” But 
more seems meant here, than merely submitting to a wo- 
man, or parting with that original prerogative which God 
gave mankind over the scx, Gen. iii. 16. There is this 
farther and better meaning,—Give not thyself up to strange 
women to follow thy lust, which will destroy thy strength, 
impair thy understanding, blast thy reputation, and ex- 
haust thy substance, or treasure ; for so isytc is frequently 
taken in this book. ‘The sense is the same in this last ac- 
ceptation with Prov. xxxi. 3. Luke xy. 30. The artifices 
of women of this stamp and character, and the mischievous 
consequences of keeping such‘ loose company, are well 
described, Prov. vii. 10. xxiii. 27. 

Ver. 4. Use not much the company of a woman that ts a 
singer, lest thou be taken with her attempts.| Mera YadAovone 
pn évoerk ive. : Thus Ovid:— | 


‘Pro facie multis vox sua lana fuit.” 


The margin has, With one that playeth upon instruments ; 
the Vulgate, with St. Cyprian, renders, Cum saltatrice ne 
assiduus sis, following a copy which read, pera adAovens, 
which probably: may be the better reading; for Calmet 
observes, that the eastern dances were less modest than 
the modern, less decency observed, and more freedoms 
taken. WTerodias’s dancing shews the power of that enter- 
tainment over an enamoured mind, and her bloody request 
the abuse of that power. The advice here given is, to 
avoid all occasions, opportunitics, and temptations to im- 
purity, not to indulge a wanton eye, or an itching ear, or 
run into danger by conversing with. pleasing, but yet en- 
snaring objects. 

Ver. 5. Gaze not on'a maid.) TapQivoy py xarapdvSave. 
The verb means, to look-with attention and earnestness, 

VOL, lv, 
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| with a sort of wonder and amaze. (See Gen. xxiv. 21. Ec- 


clus. xxv. 21. xxxvili. 28. xli. 21. Susan. xxxii. Matt. vi. 
28.) It expresses in one word what the apocryphal Esdras 
déscribes by a long periphrasis, 1 Esdr. iv.19. Messieurs 
of Port-Royal observe, that this writer lays creat stress 
upon a prudent reservedness towards women, as he enjoins 
it in so many particulars, and so remarkably diversifies his 
discourse about it:—‘ Not to sit, eat, or look upon them, 
but according to the strictest rules of decency, even though 
they may be as fair in character, as in person; as such inter- 
views are always attended with danger, open or sccret. 
‘The world, indeed, esteems gazing,’ as both innocent and 
inoffensive, and that it is a faulty preciseness to confine 
modesty so strictly; but experience confirms the necessity 
of the advice, and that the remedy is no other, or greater, 
than what the evil requires. We are-not more holy than 
David was, and have not received more grace from hea- 
ven, that we should have that command over us which he 
wanted. And what was it that ruined him, but the view of 
a beautiful woman, who yet was at a great distance from 
him? Let us be afraid of a stumbling-block, which the 
saints would not have fallen by, if they had been as watch- 
ful as they ought, and Jet their fall be a warning to others 
that are more weak. There is not a greater delusion, than 
for men to imagine that they can live in the midst of flames, 
and not be burnt; such’a persuasion is a sign, that they 
think the danger trifling, but it is impossible to avoid the 
greater irregularities, but by guarding against the less, 
which are the avenues and inlets to them. Discretion is 
as it were the barrier of chastity ; these two virtues sup- 
port each other, and he that neglects one cannot long 
keep the other.” (Com. in loc.) ) 
Lest thou-fall by those things which are precious in her.] 
"Ey to0i¢g émiryslore ating’ 2.e. Lest you arc involved in her 
punishment, according to some expositors; or, as St. 
Austin strongly expresses it, Ne, cum pereunte deceptrice, 
et ipse perire cogaris. (Meditat. cap.21.) The oriental ver- 
sions understand it of falling into fornication, and paying 
the legal penalty. (Deut. xxii, 29.) Grotius thinks yZyv- 


‘Sloe to be the true reading; i.e-Gaze not curiously upon 


her, lest thou be ensnared by the fineness of her complex- 
ion. But I would rather read, py wore oxavdadiabiae év raic 
eriJupiacc avric, according to Drusius’s copy; ?.e. Lest thou 
fall by lusting after her; and then the sense will exactly 
correspond with the advice of Solomon, Prov. vi. 25. 
What necessity there is of guarding the eye, the unhappy 
examples of persons who have fallen through the lust of it 
sufficiently evince. Had the Jews forbore to look on the 
daughters of Midian, they had prevented the plague which 
consumed the cllosen men in Israel; and, not to mention 
David, had the elders, instead of admiring the beauty of 


‘Susanna, looked another way, they had prevented their 


ignominious execution. 

Ver. 6. Give not thy soul unto harlots, that thou lose not 
thine inheritance.] The mischief arising from these is pret- 
tily couched under the fable of the sirens, who are there- 


fore by the poets feigned to occasion shipwreck to the 
‘mariners; because, being infamous and loose prostitutes, 


by their artifices they drew ‘in people, and brought them 
to poverty. (Serv. on’ Ain. v.) - The Vulgate renders, Ne 


-perdas te, et hereditatem tuam, which includes that of 


Solomon, Prov. vii, 22, 23, where he describes, in the 
3 L | 
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them. ‘The advice is very seasonable in the following 
verse, not to frequent suspected places, or wander about 
in quest of women of such infamous character; and is 
agreeable also to that of the wise man, Let thine eyes look 
right on, and thine eyelids straight before thee. Ponder the 
path of thy feet, so shall all thy ways be ordered aright. 
(Prov. iy. 25, 26.) It was a wise appointment of some of 
the ancients, to order the temple of Venus to be built out 
of the city, where temptations of this sort are more fre- 
quent and inviting, that no breach of decency, or offence 
to modesty, might be observed by the younger sort. (Strad. 
Prolus. p. 153.) 

Ver.8. Turn away thine eye from a beautiful woman; 
for many have been deceived by the beauty of awoman; for 
herewith love is kindled as afire.| One cannot conceive any 
thing stronger to express the power of beauty, than what 
is mentioned concerning Holofernes’s passion for Judith, 
That her beauty took his mind prisoner, (xvi. 9.) and 
his fate shews the danger of being a slave to it. In the 
contest at Darius’s feast, the advocate for beauty finely 
urges, roAXol amevonPyaav raic iia savolae dia rac yuvat- 
kag, Kat dovAat éyévovro SC avracg’ moAXol aTwAovTO Kal iogd- 
Angav, kat wyderocay & attrac. (1 Esdr. iv. 26, 27.) Alex- 
ander the Great was sensible of its power, when he denied 
himself the pleasure of gazing upon Darius’s daughters, 
-his pretty prisoners; alleging, with a resolution agreeable 
to his character, That he iho had conquered so many men 
Should not suffer himself to be overcome and captivated 
-by women, Non committam ut cum viros vicerim, a mulieri- 
bus vincar. Muszus gives much the same account of the 
original of love, with our author: | 


Kaddoe yap teptrucrov apwpthroto yuvatKde 
"OEtrepov pepdrecat TAG TrEQdEVTOE GioTOd. 
‘Oprarpdc & 68d¢ torw* am’ 6¢OarAp0%0 Bortdwv 
EAxog ddtaSalva, Kat im? potvac avdpdc ddebet. 
(Her. et Lean. ver. 93.) 


The Vulgate understands this passage of our author of a 
woman finely dressed, and set off with all the ornaments that 
art and fancy can bestow, Averte faciem tuam a muliere 
compta. The primitive fathers and ancient sages are on 
no subject more copious than in condemning a gaudy ex- 
cess of apparel, or superfluous ornaments lavished upon 
the person. ‘They looked upon all affectation of this sort, 
not only as an instance of vanity and a low taste, but as a 
sign of a loose turn of mind. St. Cyprian accordingly re- 
marks, ‘‘Ornamentorum ac vestium insignia, et lenocinia 
fucorum, non nisi prestitutis et impudicis foeminis congru- 
unt, et nullarum fere pretiosior cultus est, quam quarum 
puder vilis est.” (De Hab. Virg. ) 
Ver. 9. Nor sit down with her in thine arms.] ‘This sen- 
tence is wholly omitted in many Greek copies, particu- 
arly the Vatican, and is not countenaneed by any of the 
ancient versions. Such editions as retain it, read very 
differently. Our translators follow the Complut. which 
has, py xataxArge 2a” ayxaAwy per’ avric, andis but imper- 
fectly rendered by them; it means rather to lie in her em- 
braces, in amplexibus aliene uxoris dormire, according to 
- Grotius. ! 
ejus recumbas ; and Junius js to the same cffeet. 
tus has, éw ayxotvaay éxAivOn, in an impure sense. 


Theocri- 
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most meving manner, the sad state of one led astray by 


And thus the Tigurine version, Nec inter ulnas 


But the 
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true reading seems to be, uy xaraxAOge én’ ayKiva per avriic’ 
Lie not upon the same couch or bed with her at meals; al- 
luding probably to the ancient posture at entertainments. 
Clem. Alex. whose authority Dr. Grabe follows, reads in 
this manncr, and explains it manifestly to this sense; 
(Paedag. lib. ii, cap. 7.) and thus the Vulgate also renders, 
Nec accumbas cum ea super cubitum. It may be proper 
here to inquire, in what the indecency consisted, in sitting 
thus at table with a married woman. Calmet observes, 
that at the ancient entertainments the husband sat at the 
head of the table, and the wife beneath him in such a man- 
ner, that her head touched or rested upon his bosom; so 
that with respect to any other man placed there, her situa- 
tion would be too close and familiar. Secondly, it was 
reckoned a sort of indecency for a man of great gravity 
to'sit at table near a woman that was not his spouse. 
Thirdly, it was esteemed an instance of forwardness in a 
married woman, to be present at an entertainment with 
strangers of the other sex, her husband not being present. 

Spend not thy money with her at the wine.| The Vulgate 
‘seems to understand this of. something more than mere 
treating: Non alterceris cum illa.in vino, is a prohibition 
not to challenge or urge a woman to drink; a contest 
‘which it is beneath a man to offer to engage in, and un- 
seemly in a woman to accept. It is improper also, as 
drinking is an incentive to lust; revelling and wantonness 
going so often together, that the names are almost syno 
nymous. _ See Proy. xxiii 21. where pé@vcoc, cat moovdxo 
roc are joined together by the LX X. 

Lest thine heart incline unto her; and so, through thy 
desire, thou fall into destruction.] Ta mvedpari cov’ i.e. 
‘Through thy inordinate desire or lust, thou be brought into 
misery and ruin. This is a Hebraism; that language ex 
pressing any affection of the mind by ruach. Clem. Alex. 


treads, rq aipart cov, (Peed. lib. ii. cap. 7.) to which agrees 


the Vulgate, Ne sanguine tuo labaris wn perditionem ; and 
the Syriac is more express, Ne sanguine noxio ruas in 
infernum,; which may cither mean the loss of life in some 
amorous or drunken quarrel, or the punishment of death 
by the law for the sin of adultery ; (Lev. xx. 10.) or, that 
they shall utterly perish in their own corruption, and 
receive hereafter the reward of their unrighteousness ; 
(2 Pet. ii. 12, 13.) or, lastly, may not the words be under- 
stood in some such impure sense as that of Juvenal?— 
‘“ Accipiat sane mercedem sanguinis.” (Sat. i.) 

Ver. 10. Forsake not an old friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him: a new friend is as new wine; when it 
is old, thou shalt drink it with pleasure, | Friendship, the 
more ancient it is, the more valuable it is, as wine is me- 
liorated and improved by a proper age. Aristotle makes 
use of the same comparison upon the subject of friend- 
ship; comparing new and old friends to wine of different 
ages: ‘‘ Anew friend (says he) is at first like new wine, 
sweet, but withal unpleasant; but when it has age, it mel- 
lows, and is in its perfection.” Which is the common 
opinion of mankind, and represented as such, Luke v. +3). 
No man having drunk old wine straightway desires new ; 
for he says, The old is better. Cicero determines the point 
in his book Of Friendship, pursuing the same metaphor; 
“ Existit hoc loco quedam quiestio subdifiicilis, num ali- 
quando amici novi, digni amicitia, veteribus sint antepo- 
nendi, ut equis vetulis tencros anteponcre solemus: indigna 
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homine dubitatio; non enim amicitiarum debent esse, sicut 
aliarum rerum satiate: Veterrime queeque, ut ea vina, 


qué vetustatem ferunt, debent esse suavissime.” (See: 


Plut. Sympos. lib. iii.) 

Ver. 11. Envy not the glory of a sinner ; for thou knowest 
not what shall be his end.| The Vulgate renders, Non zeles 
gloriam, et opes peccatoris; t.e. Envy not his outward 
pomp and seeming good fortune; for the state of a wicked 
man is rather to be pitied than ehivied; though the parti- 
cular way and"manner in which he shall be destroyed, may 
be a secret to thee, and-thou knowest not what, or how 
soon his overthrow shall be; yet be assured, that misfor- 


tunes and ruin attend him. Itis a certain truth, confirmed: 


by the repeated voice of Scripture, that sinners shall come 
to afearful end. The sentiments of the Psalmist upon the 
like subject agree exactly with this writer, Fret not thy- 
self because of the ungodly, neither be thou envious against 
the evil-doers ; for they shall soon be cut down as the’ grass, 
and withered as the green herb. (Psal. xxxvii. 1,2 The 


Port-Royal comment has a fine reflection on this place:. 


“Man is too weak to guard against that which flatters his 
vanity: he is always fond of glory and greatness himself, 
and admires and envies it in others; but it is faith alone 
which discovers the nothingness of all that appears great 
below, and grace which enables him to despise and resist 
the temptation. It is for this reason that the wise man so 
often reminds us not to suffer ourselves to be dazzled with 
ithe power or glory of sinners, nor to envy their outward 
flourishing condition; but to assure ourselves, that: their 
elevation portends their ruin, as it occasions a forgetful- 
ness Of God and his judgments, and serves only to draw 
down his wrath more heavily.” 

Ver. 12. Delight not in the thing that the ungodly have 
pleasure in.] Mi evdoxions evooxtarc aseBuv. The Vulgate 
renders, Non-placeat tibi engureet tmjustorum, following a 
copy, probably, which read, uy evdoxiane adixtace aoe te. 
After the advice in the former verse not to envy the glory 
of sinners, it follows very properly, not to delight in their 
customs or pleasures, as we aré too easily induced to ap- 
prove of the ways, and imitate the conduct of such, whose 
condifion we admire, and whiose greatness we envy. Be- 
sides the common exposition of the ‘words, which at first 

' offers itself, of not approving or joining in the amusements, 
follies, and vices, of the abandoned and profligate, the sense 
may be,—Do not value or pride yourself in having the ap- 
probation or. good word of sinners, whose praise is an in- 
jury, and their approbation a disgrace. And thus the Port- 
Royal comment, Ne vous rejoiiissez point d’avoir V'appro- 
bation des Miectiths. :, 

But remember that ther y will not go unpunished to their 
graves.| MvfoSyri ort Ewe aoou ov pH éxawOaar. Drusius un- 
derstands the words as our translators do, but the sense of 
them literally translated may either be, That they shall not 
be just, or esteemed such to their death; and however they 
may have flattered themselves, or féeeived the false praises 
of others, men shall at length change their opinion of them, 
and be convinced of their mistake in so esteeming them, 
and even themselves shall find that of the wise man to be 
true, That there is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the wa ys ‘of death. (Prov. xiv. 12.) 
And this seems to be the meaning of the Geneva version, 
mn thea tey shall not be found just unto their grave ; or, 
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they shall never be justified, shall always continue wicked, 
and shall never repent so truly and effectually, as to be con- 
verted and accepted, which is Coverdale’s sense: or, lastly,’ 


that they shall be so far from being justified or acquitted, 


that misfortunes shall overtake Wem in this life, and after. 
death God will punish them with larger vials of his wrath. 

See note on xviii. 22. where the senses of d:xatovcfa are 
enumerated more particularly. 

Ver. 13. Keep thee far from the man that hath power to 
Kill, so shalt thou not doubt the fear of death.) The advice: 
here is to avoid the court of princes, especially of tyrants, 
who often abuse their power, and sport with the lives of their 
subjects. Their tempers are variable and uncertain, and to 
be in disgrace with them, is both frequent and dangerous: 
to keep at a distance therefore is most prudent, so shalt 
thou be safe, and out of any apprehension of death from 
them. Our version is a literal translation of the Greek, ov 
py vronretanc ¢é3o0v Savarov, and thereby obscure; nor is’ 
the Vulgate much clearer, Et non suspicaberis timorem mor- 
tis. The meaning is, that by keeping altogether away from: 
the presence of such imperious and tyrannical persons, as 
have it in their power, and may have it in their inclination, 
to ruin us, or by being so wise and circumspect in our con- 
duct, if we do approach them, as to give no offence, that 
may expose us to their censure and displeasure; we shall 
not only be out of the reach, but out of the fear of danger, 
and need have no doubt or suspicion of any. Coverdale’s 
version is preferable here, So needest thou not to be afraid 
of death; which is agreeable to the oriental ones, Procul 
absiste ab eo, qui potestatem habet necis, et terrores mortis ne 
reformides. The philosopher seems happy in his compari- 
son, who resembled the court to a fire, which at a distance 
gives a comfortable and refreshing heat, but scorches when 
you come too near. The images of walking in the midst of 
snares, and upon the battlements of a tower, are not less 
lively and expressive. The Vulgate changes the last simile, 
and renders, from what authority I know not, Super dolen- 
tium arma’ ambulabis, following a copy which probably 
had, ém?’ adyobvrey woXeuka meptareic. The sense of which 
I presume is, Thou shalt walk amidst the arms of enraged 
enemies, disposed to give no quarter to those that fall into 
their hands. 

Ver.14. As near as thou canst, guess at thy neighbours.} 
Our translation seems here not full enough; for mere guess- 
ing isnot a sufficient foundation of seeurity in the choice of 
friends. The original word oréyaca: expresses a great deal 
more. Itisa metaplior taken from shooting, and the whole 
sentence, xara rHvicxby covordxaca, means, to take goodaim, 
to look steadfastly upon the mark, and fo apply all one’s 
strength and dexterity to hit it; and the direction couched 
under it is, that, to form a right judgment of our neighbour, 
wo must make all necessary inquiry concerning him, and 
try him in all possible instances; we must consider his ge- 
neral character, and particular gadlitteationss whether in all 
réspocts, sucli as temper, faithfulness, honour, discretion; 
virtue, &c. he is a proper person to make a friend or confi- 
dant of, and one whom we are satisfied we can safely trust’ 
and communicate our most secret affairs to, and be assisted 
in them by his wisdom and experience. 

Ver. 16. And let just men eat and drink with thee.] This 
advice somewhat resembles that of our Saviour, Luke 
xiv. 12. not to call our rich neighbours to our feast, such 
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as are recommended to us merely by their state and fortune, 
but in the choice of our acquaintance, and the disposal of 
our good things, to have regard chiefly to merit, and espe- 
cially men’s moral qualifications. To prefcr a man of strict 
sobriety, to an intempcrate and noisy companion; and one 
of piety and virtue, to an abandoned and profligate rake. 
And we have the reason in the former verse for the prefer- 
ence here given, because when thy table is furnished with 
deserving and edifying guests, thy talk will be with the wise, 
and all thy communication in the law of the Most High; and 
indeed the Vulgate so transposes the verses. We may also 
apply this direction to charity in particular, which is very 
much rccommended, and rises in its value by the pradent 
choice of the most worthy objects. Among such as we in- 
tend to do acts of kindness and benevolence to, we should 
prefer those whom we know to be of the number of the 
faithful; and among these, such as have more eminently 
distinguished themselves, and merely because they have so. 
Thus Tobit, when he saw abundance of meat prepared, 
said to his son, Go and bring what poor man soever thou 
shalt find out of our brethren, who is mindful of the Lord. 
(ii. 1,2.) And our Saviour promises a reward to them that 
receive a prophet, or a just man, or shall give only a cup of 
cold water to a disciple of his, as such. When Elijah was 
sustained by the hospitable widow, the merit of her piety 
chiefly consisted in this, that she knew she was feeding a 
man of God, and it was the very motive of her, doing if; 
** Fructu pascitur Elias a vidua, sciente, quod hominem 
Dei pasceret, et propter hoc pasceret.” (Aug. Confess. lib. 
xiii. cap. 26.) 

Ver.17. For the hand of the artificer the work shall be 
commended, and the wise ruler of the people for his speech. | 
Every business and occupation has its marks and charac- 
ters by which it is distinguished, and in which each artist 
seeks to excel: as sculpture, by representing nature in re- 
lievo; painting, by imitating itin colours; statuary, by a 
bold expression of life, and a familiar and agreeable atti- 
tude; that which should distinguish a prince, is wisdom in 
his discourse, prudence in his resolves, and justice in his 
laws and administrations. Nothing should come from his 
mouth, but should have some resemblance of an oracle; 
according to that of Solomon, A divine sentence is in the 
lips of the king, pavreiov imi xelAeot BaciAéwe, and his mouth 
transgresseth not in judgment. (Prov. xvi. 10.) Jansenius 
is of opinion, that a new chapter begins here; and indced 
it appears, that this is not mere conjecture, for some copies 
do begin the tenth chapter at this verse. 

Ver. 18. A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city, 
and he that is rash in his talk shall be hated.] i. e. The slan- 
derer or spreader of false and evil reports, is a terror to the 
neighbourhood whcre he lives, and very justly too, for by 
sowing discord and jealousy, and fomenting differences, he 
sets all around him at variance. Calmet applies avijp yAwo- 
.owone to the satirist, who spares nobody, provided he can 
shew his witty talent, or make himself merry, at the ex- 
pense of othcrs. Nobody cares to lic under the lash of his 
satires, and even those who commend him most, are afraid 
of him. Clemens Alex. instead of év réAe abrov, which is 
the common reading, has avip yAwoowdne pofsepoc év atw- 
Agfa avrow’ (Pacdag. lib. ii. cap. 7.) which is a good com- 
ment upon the latter part of the verse; i.e. the talkative, 
abusive person often brings upon himsclf not only hatred 
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and disgrace, but punishment likewise, and sometimes such 
a punishment as is terrible to himself and the beholders; 
which he.illustrates by the correction which Phenemen un- 
derwent for his insolent way of talking. 


CHAP. X. 


Ver. 1. A WISE judge will instruct his people, and the 
government of a prudent man is well ordered.| Will be well 
ordered, iy novia cuverod treraypévniora. This isthe reading 
in all the editions. The Vulgate renders, Principatus sensati 
stabilis erit, from a copy probably which had oreprypévn, to 
which agrees the Syriac, Princeps sapiens stabiliet civitatem 
suam., Calmet follows one which read, rerauévyn tora, Le 
goverment de l'homme sensé sera etendue, son regne sera long 
et heureux; i.e. God shall bless the reign of a prudent prince, 
and make it of long continuance, and vast extent. Accord- 
ing to that of Solomon, Prov. xxix.14. The king that faith- 
fully judgeth, his throne shall be established for ever. 

Ver. 2. As the judge of the people is himself, so are his of- 
ficers, and what manner of man the ruler of the city is, such 
are all they that dwell therein. Ver.3. An unwise king de- 
stroyeth his people, but through the prudence of them which 
are in authority, the city shall be inhabited.) Good kings, 
such as Josiah, Hezekiah, David, &c. who have themselves 
a true sense of religion, and a regard for the honour of God, 
will be zealous in promoting the right worship of him, and 
encouraging it in others; but such an eyil one as Jero- 
boam, who introduces wrong modes of worship, will occa- 
sion the Lord’s people to transgress in the like instances of 
idolatry. We may make the like observation with respect 
to the Roman emperors, whether we instance in Augustus, 
Trajan, or Vespasian, the delight and guardians of their 
people; or in those monsters, Caligula, Nero, and Helio- 
gabalus, the pests and scourges of them. Cicero has the 
likereflection with our author: “Ut cupiditatibus principum 
et vitiis infici solet tota civitas, sic emendari et corrigi con- 
tinentia,” &c. Through the vices of princes the whole city 
commonly is infected; as, on the contrary, by their good- 
ness and regularity, it is amended and improved: so that 
the vices of princes are not so much to be lamented, though 
this is no small evil, as that their subjects are drawn there- 
by to an imitation of them. . One may observe in the his- 
tory of all times, that such as the rulers were, such by de- 
grecs was the city itself; and every change of manners in 
the prince, produces the same in the conduct of the people. 
And then he beautifully observes, ‘‘ Quo perniciosiis de 
republica merentur vitiosi principes, qudd non solum vitia 
concipiunt ipsi, sed ca infundunt in civitatem, plusque ex- 
emplo, quam peccato, nocent.” (De Leg. lib. iii.) St. Chry- 
sostom applies what is here said of rulers in general, to such 
as are vested with spiritual authority. To shew how their 
failings influence others, he illustrates the case by compar- 
ing thcir miscarriages with injuries happening to the natural 
body. ‘Ifa hand, or foot, or any common member, is hurt 
by some accident, the whole welfare of the body is not 
thereby affected, nor its general uso obstructed; but it 
through somo casualty the cyes are blinded, or the head 
dangerously wounded, the whole body suffers in the cala- 
mity of so principal a part, and wants its necessary guide 
and direction.” (Eclog. de Peccat. et Confess.) 

Ver.4. The power of the earth ts in the hand of the Lord, 


CHAP. x. ] 


and in due time. he will set over it one that is profitable. | 
God, as he is the sovereign Lord of the world, disposes of 
the kingdoms of the earth according to his pleasure; he 


pulleth down one, and setteth up another, (Psal. Ixxv. 7. . 


Dan. ii. 21.) as shall best suit with the designs of his pro- 
vidence. He rejected Saul from being king over Israel, 
-for not executing his commandments, and promoted David 
to the kingdom, though chosen out. of the people, as the 
fittest, and most profitable. And thus God in due time 
raised up Cyrus, who was prophesied of above a hundred 
years before his birth, to be a special instrument of his 
providence in restoring the Jews from their captivity, and 
to fulfil all his will; or, according to some learned men, 
the Messiah in particular may be here meant, the expecta- 
tion of whom was matter of consolation to the Israelites 
in all their dispersions and calamities: for that there was 
an expectation of some great blessing or deliverance still 
to come, in the days of this writer, appears from many 
passages in this hook; and the faith and hope of such 
righteous ones among the Israelites, as waited for the sal- 


vation of God, seems well expressed in these words. (See 


Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, disc. 6.) 

Ver. 5. And upon the person of the scribe shall he lay his 
honour.] The title of scribe belongs not merely to a copier 
of the law, but to those likewise who werc learned in ex- 
plaining it, and answering the difficulties arising concern- 
ing the sense of it. QVoapparedc, here used, signifies, in 


general, a wise and learned man, and so it is rendered, 


xxxviii. 24. The Jews had their Zogot, Toaupareic, and 
Svonrnrat. LTogot were wise moralists in general; Tpaupa- 
reic. were those that were skilled in the knowledge of the 
law, and interpreted it to the people, according to the 
literal sense; Svonrnrat were. mystical and allegorical in- 
terpreters of Scripture. Wo mect with them all together, 
1 Cor. i. 20. The sense, according to Calmet, is, That 
God puts upon the person or face of the wise man part of 
the glory with which he is encompassed, a portion of that 
light which shone upon the face of Moses; (Exod. xxxiv. 
33.) or, that God gives to the wise all the light which they 
have occasion for, to fulfil their duty; that it is he which 
crowns their skill, and gives success and hononr to them ; 
that the dignity which a learned man through his merit ar- 
rives at, is from the Lord, who bestowed the wisdom, and 
blessed the endeavours, by which he became so eminent 
and useful; or if, by scribes, we undcrstand magistrates 
or public officers of state, whom we read of often under 
the kings of Judah, both in times of war and peace; the 
meaning then is, that Ged has made persons of such a 
public character, in some sort the representatives of his 
power upon earth ; that they are in this respect the images 
of God, and, in proportion to their dignity, claim reverence 
and honour. ‘The oriental versions understand the place 
in a moral sense, “ Dabit colentibus se gloriam suam,” i.e. 
Those who honour God, he will honour. The Port-Royal 
comment applies it to the clergy, to whom, when God 
calls them to the important charge of the pastoral office, 
he gives the spirit of wisdom and understanding at their 
desirc, and the other requisites to discharge so weighty a 
trust. Or, lastly, if we understand it of the high-priest in 
particular, it may refcr to the majesty of God upon the 
diadem of his head. (Wisd. xviii. 24.) 

Ver. 6. Bear not hatred to thy neighbour for every 
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- wrong, and do nothing at all by injurious practices.] The 


advice is like that of Pythagoras, in his Golden Verses, 
Mio ExOaroe prov gov auapracoc tivexa pexpie. 


The Vulgate renders, Omnis i injurie promis ne memineris ; 
following a copy probably which had puprijone instead of 
punvuidonc. It seems to be a repetition and enforcement of 
Ley. xix. 18. and forbids the treasuring up in our minds 
revenge, for every private injury received, and meditating 
an opportunity of returning the like. Calmct observes, that 
the duty of forgiveness 1 is expressed here almost in as clear 
and fulla manner, as in the gospel itself. The best remedy 
against injuries received is to forget them: ‘‘ Injuriarum 
remedium est oblivio.” (Aug. epist. 54.) And Cicero re- 
cords it to the honour of Ceesar, ‘* Quod nihil oblivisci 
soleret, nisi injurias.” (Orat. pro Ligar.) Or perhaps the 


- true rendering and meaning may be, Express not ill-will to’ 


thy neighbour by any act of injustice, or by doing him any 
wrong, and act nothing in a .proud and haughty: way ; 
which sense of the whole verse is greatly confirmed by the 
context, and the oriental versions. . 

Ver.7. Pride is hateful before God and man, and by both 
doth one commit iniquity.] Kat %& ayugoréipwy wAnpperdroee 
ada, So Vat. Drusius, Hoeschelius, and Grabe, contrary 
to the reading of the Alex. MS. Why he preferred this, 
or how he understood it, we should probably have known, 
had he lived to publish his notes. _ If, with Badwell and 
Drusius, we refer both to what goes before, the sense will 
be, that by pride and injustice (for no other vices are 
mentioned) one commits iniquity. Grotius by conjecture 
reads, kat tic duportpoug wAnuperct adtxla, Injustice offends 
against both, viz. God and man; or, which comes to the 
same, By injustice a man offends against both. This ex- 
position is more agrecable to the context, and is confirmed 
by the oriental versions. Syriac, Odio est apud Denna et 
homines superbia, et apud utrumque (Noldius renders the 
particle sy which the Syriac here uses often by coram) 
rapina et oppressio; and the Arabic, Execrandus est fastus 
apud Deum et homines, et apud utrumque violentia et ty- 
rannis. The Tigurine is to the same effect, Utrique faci- 
nus injustum aversantur. Calmet says, the sense may be, 
that injustice is beyond them both, 7. e. more odious to 
God and man than either hatred or pride, and supposes 
the Hebrew originally so to have read. 

Ver. 8. Because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and 
riches got by deceit, the kingdom is translated from one 
people to another.| 7. e. Because of injustice, and contu- 
melious (or proud) behaviour, &a adetac cat bBouc, and 
wealth, the foundation of both, a kingdom undergoes dif- 
ferent changes, and is translated into the hands of different 
rulers. Our translators follow a copy, which read, yojuara 
édéAca, but most editions, as the oriental versions likewise, 
have only yofuara singly. The pride and luxury of a na- 
tion which enervate, public injuries which irritate, and 
riches which create envy, are temptations to their ncigh- 
bours to invade such a dissolute people, and aro no im- 
probable causcs of their weakness, and final overthrow. 
Besides the infinite power of God, who is the sovereign 
arbiter and disposer of kingdoms, and overturns them often 
for the punishment of ecithcr prince or people, onc may 
plainly discover a natural cause of the fall of states and 
empires, which is no other, than national iniquity, or the 
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ambition, violence, and injustice of the great. When a 
public spirit is lost and destroyed, and liberty itself is no 
longer valued as a blessing; when ambitious and aspiring 
tempers seek only their own benefit, and are regardless of 
the public welfare, one may pronounce that that kingdom 
_ cannot long stand, but must at length sink under the weight 
of its burdens and oppressions. This observation is jus- 
tified in tho translations and fate of the four famous mo- 
narchies ; luxury within themselves, and violence offered 
to others, self-iuterestedness, and a disregard to the prin- 
cipal things, both civil and sacred, were the occasion of 
their overthrow. As to the Roman empire in particular, 


Cato’s account of that people’s gradual degeneracy and 


fall is worth transcribing, and is a close comment upon 
the passage before us: ‘‘ Nolite existimare majores nostros 
armis Remp. ex parva magnam fecisse. Alia fuere que 
illos magnos fecerunt, que nobis nulla sunt. Domi indus- 
tria,. foris justum imperium, animus in consulendo liber, 
neque libidini neque delicto obnoxius. Pro his nos habe- 
mus luxuriam atque avaritiam, publice egestatem, priva- 
tim opulentiam, inter bonos et malos nullum discrimen, 
omnia Virtutis preemia ambitio possidet; neque mirum, ubi 
vos separatim sibi quisque consilia capitis, ubi domi volup- 
tatibus, hic pecuniz aut gratie servitis. Hinc impetus fit 
in vacuam Remp.” (Aug. de Civit. Dei; lib. v. cap. 13.) 
Solomon assigns the like reason of the decay of states, 
and quick succession of princes, For the transgression of 
a land, many A are the princes thereof. (Prov. xxviii. 2.) 
BaoiXela ad Evove ec Pvoc pera@yerar Sid adtxtac Kat DBoec 
kat yormara, is the reading in all the editions of this place: 
but [ cannot conceal my suspicion, that it is both corrupt 
and faultily pointed ; I propose it therefore as a conjec- 
ture, whether the true reading might not have been, ver. 8. 
BaotAtia amd ESvovug tic EXvoc merayerae Ota adictac kat UBpetc. 
Ver. 9. Ara Xphpara rt Urcpngavederar 7H Kal oroddc 5 piAap- 
yioou piv yao ovdtv avouwrepov. My reasons to support this 
conjecture are these: 1. In ver. 7. two vices are only men- 
tioned, pride and injustice, as the cause of the fall of em- 
pires, and therefore it seems wrong to insert a new parti- 
cular in the verse following, which is a continuation of the 
same subject. 2. That, according to the common reading, 
there seems to be no sense or connexion in vér. 9. whether 
ti wreonpaveverat yi) Kal omodoc precedes giAapyipou, x. T. X. 
as it as in some editions, or follows after it, as it does in 
others. °3. If && yo%para be carried forward, and joined 
to ri Seen the context is quite consistent and uni- 
form, and a good reason is subjoined against pride upon 
account of riches; viz. that the ¢:Aapyupoc, or person fond 
of wealth, who is resolved to get if at any rate, often sets 
his own soul to sale. I have the pleasure to find that 
Messicurs of Port-Royal confirm this conjecture in their 
comment on that place. 

Ver. 9. Why are earth and ashes proud ? There t is not a 


more wicked thing than a covetous man, for such a one set- | 


feth his own soul to sale, because while he liveth he casteth 
away his bowels:| That this verse is mangled and imper- 
fect, appears from the different reading of it in most of the 


printed editions, and from all the ancient versions, none of - 


which agree in placing the sentences, or.representing the 
sense of the whole alike. ‘The Syriac and Arabic say no- 
thing of the covetous man, or his behaviour, nor are the 
intermediate sentences in the Vat. or Alexand. MS. Dr. 
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‘ somewhat from the Vulgate. 


reading of this passage -is very different. 
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Grabe indeed by a transposition, Ecclus. x. makes them 
his ninth verse, but from what authority he either trans. 
posés or inserts them, docs not appear; the Vulgate has 
the whole, but in different order. Our translation follows 
the Complut. an edition of great authority as to this book: 
(see Grabe’s Prolegom. cap. 3. sec. 1.) yet hero differs 
This great uncertainty, and 
the incoherence of the text itself, have induced many to 
think of a transposition, particularly Jansenius and Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal; and, among the sacred critics, Badwell 
and Castalio, which is also followed in the Geneva ver- 
sion. They have generally agreed it designed to fix this 
fine reflection, Why are carth and ashes proud, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh verse, where it is followed by one no 
Jess beautiful, and well adapted to it, and which gives a 
convincing reason, why man, subject to so many infirmi- 
ties and discases, of short continuance here, and whose 
final condition is in the dust, ought not to be proud. ‘The 


consideration, that he is a composition only of animated 


clay, and by death resolvable into it again, when he shall 
be a filthy loathsome object, and inherit creeping things, 
~nota,2.e. poisonous insects, and warms, is alone suffi- 
cient to mortify all pride, even in the best or greatest of 
the species. But I do not warrant this transposition; 

though the sense is improved and well connected by it, 

without ‘some authority from MSS. or printed copies to 
justify it. -I shall only observe with St. Chrysostom, that 
the prophets, to abate human pride, represent the present 
state of man, his highest enjoyments of life, and the final 
period of it, under ‘the most diminutive terms, and the 
meanest resemblances and comparisons. 
incomprch. Dei Nat.) 

Because, while he liveth, he casteth away his bowels.) The 
Our translators 
follow: a copy which had, éri tv Gwyn adrov Eppule ra -evdde- 
Sia abrov, Which the Vulgate seems likewise to have fol- 
lowed. The sense of it is perplexed ; the best that offers 
seems to be this, That the covetous man for the sake of 
money pawns his soul, or forfeits his salvation, because, 
from an immoderate Jove of it, he scruples not to commit 
any acts of injustice, fraud, or violence. And from the 
same principle, when he seeth his brother have need Eppel< 
ra évedotia avrov, he casts away or shuts up his bowels 
of compassion from him, Omnem humanitatis affectum, as 
Castalio renders 2ddoSta, answerable to omhiyxva oixtip- 
pov (Col. iii. 12.) or itmay mean, that he is not good even 
to himself, but starves and pinches his own bowels. Cal- 
met favours this sense, That for the sake of getting wealth, 
he exposes his life, his liberty, and his repose; he, as it 
were, tears out his own bowels by the cruelty which he 
exercises towards himsclf, refusing himself even common 
necessaries ; and after this revenge upon himself, it is no 
wonder that he casts off all tenderness and natural affec- 
tion towards his nearest relations, and all care of those 
that belong to him. The wickedness of covetousness, and 
the perdition it leads men into, is strongly represented in 
the instance of Judas, who when, for the gain of thirty 
pieces of silver, he sold his master, at Jength tpafe ra 
évodabia avrov, ‘Durst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. (Acts i.18.) Some Greek copies, with which 
agree Drusius and Vatablus, have dre év wy avrod Epprbav 
ra évodotha avrov. I presumo the true reading in fthoso 


- 


(Hom. 27. de 


CHAP. X.] 


copies was, or év Ju avrov épplpavro évddafia avrov' i.e. be- 


cause in his life, or while he ws living, his bowels are, or may 
be shed. 'To shed a man’s bowels, is a Hebrew phrase for 
an assassination, or sudden slaughter ofa man. Thus in 
the passage of Joab and Amasa, itis said, He smote him 
under the fifth rib, a Hebraism for stabbing at. the heart, 
and shed his bowels to the earth, another expression like- 
wise for stabbing him: and none so liable to be thus slain 
by treachery, as unjust and proud kings, potent and great 
oppressors, of whom the context warrants us to understand 
this passage principally. The sense, according to this 
small alteration is, Dum vivit, intesténa projiciuntur ; i.e. 
that such a tyrant is never safe, in the midst of life he is in 
death. And the reflection we should draw from it is, that 
the most secure state (seemingly from wealth and power) 
is not excmpt from sudden accidents, nor more safe from 
violence than natural death; which seems to be a more 
natural sense than that of eee who, understands the 
place of chirurgical operations upon the persons of the 
inighty. 
Ver 10. The physician cutteth off a long disease, and he 
that is to-day a king, to-morrow shall die.] ‘There are va- 
rious readings of this passage likewise; the two principal 
are, paxpdv appectnua KémTe larpo¢g, which is followed by 
our translators, and approved of by Drusius and Grotius; 
and paKpov appwornya oxwmre tarpdv. The sense of the 
former is, That as a physician cureth a long and inveterate 
disease by the application of suitable remedies, so God 
often takes away suddenly, by the stroke of death, a tyrant 
who has been a long and. sore evil and plague to the state; 
which seems to be the sense of the Vulgate rendering, Om- 
nis potentatus brevis vita, though this probably was a mar- 
ginal note, and crept into the text. The scnse of the latter 
is, A long disease baffles or laughs at the physician; and 
considered jointly with the following sentence, he that is a 
king to-day, to-morrow shall die, contains two substantial 
reasons why mortal men should avoid pride, viz. the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of cure in long and chronical distem- 
pers, and the sudden and unexpected dispatches made by 
short and acute ones. Misfortunes in life, and remarkable 
visitations, have taught even ‘tyrants not only a sense of 
their mortality, but of submission and humility. When the 
hand of God lay heavy upon Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
whio, a little before, was so exalted beyond the condition of 
aman, that he thought he might have commanded the waves 
of the sea, and could weigh the mountains in a balance, and 
reach even to the stars of heaven, as it is finely expressed, 
2 Mace. ix. 11, 12. began to come to a due sense and 
knowledge of himself, when worms rose out of his body: 
he then confessed lis weakness, and the folly of opposing 
the Most High in these remarkable words :—-“ Itis meet to 
be subject unto God, and that a man who is mortal should 
not proudly think of himself as if he was God.” -Matta- 
thias enforces his speech to his children, concerning that 
tyrant, from the like consideration, Fear not the words of a 
sinful man, for his glory shall be dung and wornis ; to-day 
he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow he shall not be found, 
because he is returned to his dust, and his thought ts come 
to nought. (1 Macc. ii. 62, 63,) 
Ver. 12. The beginning of pride is when one departeth 
from God, and his heart is turned away from his Maker.] 


"Apxn viepnpaviac, avOpwrov agiorauévou amd Kupfov' or, as 
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other copies have it, aroorivae awd Kuptov, which the Vul- 
gate manifestly follows; 7. e. to. depart from God, is the 
beginning of pride, or rather pride is the cause of man’s 
revolting from the Lord. Thus the Syriac, Initium delic- 
torum hominum est ipsorum superbia, as if the reading was, 
apxi vrepnpavia, x. r. A. And so Calmet, Le premier pas 
que Fhomme fait pour seloigner de Dieu, est. Corgueil ; i. e. 
the first step which a man makes to depart from God, is 
through pride. According to Grotius, the sense is, that it 
iS aoxn trepnpaviac, the height of pride, fastigium superbie, 
to depart from and rebel against one’s Maker; and so 
rosh is often taken in Hebrew, and apxy in many places of 


this book, (xi. 3. XXix. 21. xxxix. 26.) The following sen- 


tence, xai aro Tov moujocavTog avrov amtorn n Kapote aurou, 
should be rendered, and whose heart is turned away from 
his Maker. lt is a Hebraism, as in Psal. xxxii. Blessed 


as the man to whom the Lord imputeth no sin, and there is 
no guile in the spirit of him: so the Heb. ovcdéy tor év ry 


mvevuatt avrov ddAoc ; so the LXX. and. yet our rendering 
is preferable, and in whose spirit there is no guile ; and so 
our translators have done in other places.. The truth of 
the observation itself will appear from considering the first 
angel and man. Luciler was dazzled with his great beauty 
and perfections, he forgot that he wetgnothing before God 
made him what he was, .and imagining that he could sub- 
sist by himself, independently of bis Creator, he fell into a 
shameful apostacy and rebellion. (Fulgent. de Pradest. 
lib. ii.) The first man itlike manner became an apostate 
through pride, and all his children, who imitate his pre- 
sumption, and make an idol of their own will, and aspire 
to a perfection which. is incommunicable to any creature, 
do so far withdraw their hearts like him from their Maker, 
and renounce allegiance to him. Pride. in both was the 
beginning of sin, as it follows in the next verse. Inthe 
devil it produced envy, which is inseparable from it, and 
by it he ruined the first man; in Cain, the eldest of Adam’s 
children, it produced jealousy, which made Abel’s virtue 
and good qualitics insupportable to him, and that jealousy 
filled him with rage to kill his brother, the protomartyr of 
the Old Testament. 

Ver. 13. For pride ts the beginning of sin.| tz. e. It is the 
source of all or the greatest, sins, or it is itself the chief of 
all sins; and so Grotius expounds it, Swnmum omnium 
peccatorum est superbia. Fulgentius says, Pride is pro- 
perly styled here apyxx auapriac; because sin springs from 
it, as from its root. (De Virgin. et Humil.) And this.we 


‘may either understand, with that: writer, of the sin and fall 


of Lucifer, for so high does he trace the original of pride; 
(de Pradest. lib. i. as docs St. Austin likewise, de Civit. 
Dei, lib. xii, cap. G.) or, we may apply it to Adam’s 
transgression in particular, as others do; or we may take 
pride in a larger sense here, to signify, in general, a con- 
tempt of God, which accompanies all. manner of sin, ae- 
cording to that of Prosper, ‘‘ Nullum peccatum fieri po- 
test, potuit, aut poterit, sine superbia; si quidem nihil 
aliud est omne peccatum, nisi contemptus Dei.” (De Vita 
Contemplat. lib. iii. cap. 3, 4.) That pride is tho root or 
source of sin, experience and observation confirm, for men 
grow more or less wicked in proportion as this vice of 
pride gets ground. Some degree of it. is to be found in 
every act of disobedience ; for sin being a transgression of 
the law, implies a contempt of the authority which enacts 
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it; but when pride is grown up to the height, it exalts men 
into so vain an Opinion of themselves, that they lose the 
sense of duty, and of those obligations which they owe 
to their Maker, and the overflowings of their ungodliness 
are like a mighty terrent. The Psalmist therefore, with 
great propricty, gives this, as the character of an ungodly 
man, That he is so proud he careth not for God, neither ts 
God in all his thoughts. (Psal. x. 4.) And as pride was 
the original of sin, so is it still the promoter and continuer 
of it, pride being the fountain of most of the heresies and 
schisms which have disturbed the church. Dr. Grabe con- 
tends, that the true reading of this place is, apy treonda- 
vlac auapria, (Proleg. cap. 2. tom. ult.) to mako it corre- 
spond with the preceding verse. But it matters not greatly 
which reading is preferred, the sense being nearly the same 
in both. . 

And therefore the Lord brought upon them strange cala- 
mities.}] As pride isthe root of sin, so God’s judgments 
and threatenings are particularly levelled against it. On 
this account the prophets frequently denounce destruction 
to Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Jerusalem itself. And one 
end of the ruin brought upon a wicked people is, to stain 


the pride of their glory, and to revenge their contemptuous . 


defiance of him. There are two readings of the Greek ; 

mapeddcace Kiptoeg rac traAwrac, which is followed in our 
version ; and though this expression is somewhat parti- 
cular, yet is it warranted by a parallel, 1 Deut. xxvin. 59. 
napacobace Kiotoe rac rAnyae oov, and in this'sense éraywy}} 
is often used in this book. (See note on ii. 2.) The 
other reading is, rapeddEace Kipioc rag ovvaywyae, 1. e. God 
hath disgraced the assemblies or congregations of the proud; 
and thus cvvaywyy is used, xvi. 7—8. upon a similar oe- 
casion. The Vulgate favours this sense, Exhonoravit con- 
ventus malorum ; and the Tigurine, Agmina malorum effectt 
ignominia ; and Coverdale’s and the Geneva versions are 
to the same effect. In either reading there are memorable 
instanees of the truth of the observation. Thus God 
brought strange calamitics upon the proud builders of 
Babel, the old giants, the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, (xvi. 7,8.) Pharaoh and the Canaanites, who are 
particularly referred to in the context, Shalmancser, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and other insolent 
and haughty princes, whose actions are recorded in sacred 
and profane history—all of whom fell away in the strength 
of their foolishness, and were abhorred by God for their 
ride. 

i Ver. 18. Pride was not ape for man, nor furious anger 
for them that are born of a woman.) Ovx txriorat avOowrore 
ireondavla, ovde dpyn Supov yevvhpact yuvatkwy" 1. e. Pride 


was not created in men, asthe Geneva version rightly has it, 


with which agree Grotius and Junius. There is not, therc- 
fore, any just reason to accuse nature, or complain of our 
Creator, if we are subject to pride, anger, or revenge, for 
these are not radical vices, or natural to our frame, but 
such as we brought upon ourselves through negligence, or 
the malice of the devil introduecd them. As God is not 
the author of sin, so neither hath he infused sueh bad 
habits. . Pride indeed is natural to some kind of animals, 
and anger to others; but man came perfect out of his 
Maker’s hands, and if pride, wrath, or cruelty, prevail 
over him, they are passions originally foreign to his nature. 
In himself he is so excellent, and his nature sq far superior 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


[CHAP. x. 


to that of animals, that what are perfections in them, are 
in man vices, and their nature and qualities are his shame 
and reproach. Thus St. Austin: ‘ Tante exccellentiz est 
in comparatione pecoris homo, ut vitium hominis natura 
sit pecoris.” (Lib. ii. de Pcecat. Origin. cap. 4.) The 
latter sentence, ob? dpyi Supob yevvhuacr yuvacwv, which is 
well rendered in our version, and with it agree Drusius, 
Junius, Badwell, and Bossuet, as also the oriental and 
Coverdale’s versions, is strangely misunderstood by Gro- 
tius, and very badly rendered by him, nor furious anger for 
the female sex. Had he attended to the use of the phrase, 
Job xv. 14. xxv. 4. 1 Macc. iii. 45. Matt. xi. 11. he 
might have spared his unhandsome sneer and unjust re- 
flection, “ Sunt quidem multe mulicres iracunde, sed non 
necessario.” In this mistake he manifestly copies the Vul- 
gate, Neque tracundia nationt mulierum; as do Messicurs of 
Port-Royal, and the Geneva version, and some other in- 
terpretcrs, all of whom derive their mistake from the same 
cause, and seem not to have consulted the Greek, which 
gives no handle, as there is no foundation in nature, for 
such an abuse. [shall only sect down this caution about 
pride, that it is the more dangerous as it is a bosom evil. 
Other vices are more open, and strike a sort of horror in 
the commission ; but pride springs from our very virtues, it 
grows up with them, and lics concealed under them, like 
a worm in some fair fruit, which spoils and corrupts all 
within, however beautiful the outward appearance may be. 

Ver.19. They that fear the Lord area sure seed, and they 
that love him, an honourable plant; they that regard not 
the law, are a dishonourable seed; they that transgress the 
commandments, are a decetvable seed.] Zrippa wravicewe, a 
mistaken, ‘or, as the margin has it, an unstable seed. Our 
translators follow the Complut, with which agrees Came- 
rarius's copy. But neither the Vatican, nor Alexandrian 
MS. nor the Vulgate, nor Syriac; nor vide sia 5 follows 
it. The other Greek ‘copies have, 2réppa EvTiov moto 5 


‘oméppa av0pdrov" oTréppa’ Evriwov moiov ; of poPotpevor TOV 


Kopuov* omtppa a &ttyov Totov 5 oméopa avOowmov’ oréppa arimov 
moiov; of wapaPatvovrec évrodac’ which if eloscly attended 
to, though scemingly intricate, affords a sense easy and na- 
tural enough, viz. What is the precious secd (or what 
race of creatures is peculiarly worthy of honour)? the secd 
of man, viz. the human race alone of all the generations of 
creatures upon earth claim thishonour. What is this pre- 
cious or honourable seed (viz. of man)? they that fear the 
Lord. What is said of omfoya adriov, which immediately 
follows, if pursued in the same light, will be equally clear. 
The first answer to the question is true so far as it goes, 
but being not complete or explicit enough, the question is 
put a second time to draw out a full answer. The repeti- 
tion of questions in this manner is not unusual in Scrip- 
ture, and in these sapiential books especially, instances 
of which we have, Ecclus. ii. and iii. Psal. xxiv. 7—10. 
and many might be fetched from the Proverbs. Of the two 
Greek readings, if one only is to be admitted, there seems 
much the greater authority for the latter, which our transla- 
tion hath omitted. Whether both be genuine, cannot be 
determined. Heeschelius indeed has joined them, but from 
what copy, or whether from a very ancient onc, docs not 
appear. The Geneva version makes one verse of both, 
and sets the sense in no indifferent light; There ts a seed of 
man which is an honourable seed ; the honourable seed are 


CHAP. x.] 


they that fear the Lord. Thereis aseed of inan which is. 


without honour ; the sced without honour, are they that 
transgress the commandments of the Lord: it is a sced that 
remaineth which feareth the Lord, and a fair plant ‘that 
love him; but they are a seed without honour that despise the 
law,.and a deceivable seed that break the commandments. 

Ver.20. Among brethren he that is chief is honourable, so 
are they that fear the Lord in his eyes.|¢. e. Honourable in his 
eyes. The Syriac rendering is preferable, Inter fratres natu 
grandior est kenorabilis, at qui timet Dominumn honorabilis 
est pre illo; and the Tigurine version agrees with it. - 

Ver. 21. The fear of the Lord goeth before the obtaining 

of authority ys but roughness aud pride are the losing thereof. | 
This verse is omitted in many Greek copies, the -Vulgate 
and oriental versions: our translators follow the Complut. 
There are two readings of the first sentence, viz. rod AjEews 
apxnc, P6B30¢ xupiov, and mooAjpews apyi, k.T.A. TKAnovopo¢ 
is rather hardness of heart, than roughness, such. as was 
that of Pharaoh’s. The history of the different fortunes of 
Saul and David is a full comment on this verse. 
. Ver. 22. Whether he be rich, noble, or poor, their glory 
is the fear of the Lord.]i.e. In every state of life, the fear 
of the Lord is most to be valued ‘and regarded. Whether 
a man be rich and honourable, or poor and disregarded, 
under each of these conditions let him act agreeably to 
what God requires from him. In the former state, let him 
not pride himself in, nor presume too much upon, a great 
fortune, ner be tempted to forget God, the giver of if. In 
the laticr, Iet him not offend against his neighbour by 
wrong or robbery, nor against np God by munnurs and 
discontent. ‘The author seems to allude to Jer. ix. 23, 24. 

Ver, 23.- It is not meet to despise the poor man that hath 
understanding, neither is it. convenient to magnify a sinful 
man.| In the proverbial books, wisdom and religion mean 
the same thiog, aid accordingly by aman of understanding 
here, is meant a just and good man. And thus the Vul- 
gate, Noli despicere hominem justum pauperem, et noli 
magni facere virum peccatorem divitem ; which last word is 
very properly added there to preserve the antithesis, which 
is likewise inserted in the oriental, the Pgurine, and the 
old English versions. 

Ver. 25. Unto the servant that is wise shall they that are 
free do service.| See xi.1. It is not properly speaking 
cither birth or fortune that makes the free man or the 
slave. A man of a good and great soul, of an elevated 
genius, and of surprising parts and accomplishments, in 
whatever condition he be with respect to his outward cir- 

cumstances, is always free, and fit to preside over his su- 
periors in birth or fortune. His great abilities will always 
command respect ; he will shine either in private or pub- 
lic life, and is born not to instruet children only, but to 
teach senators-wisdom; not to command a single family, 
or neighbourhood, but provinees and kingdoms. Joseph's 
great accomplishments, though sold for a bond-servant, 
could not be confined to Potiphar’s little concerns, which 
his skill and faithfulness greatly improved, but gave him 
authority over the whole land of Egypt; nor was Daniel, 
one of the children of the captivity, less in favour and 
power at the court of Nabuchodonosor. Diogenes, when 
exposed at a public sale, and asked what he knew, con- 
scious of his own worth, and of the importance of his abi- 


lities, with a peculiar greatness of soul replicd,—I know 
VOL. ly, 
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how to command free men. (Apud Laert. lib. vi.) Solomon 
has an observation resembling this,.A wise servant shail 
have rule over a son that causeth shame, xoarhoe Seaworay 
agodvwy, according to the LXX. (Prov. xvii.2.) 

And he that: hath: knowledge will not grudge when he is 
reformed.| Many copies omit waisevduevoc, and the sense is 
good without it. But if it be admitted, if should not be 
rendered reformed, but either tustructed or reproved, as 
the Vulgate has it ; i.e. No man of knowledge or sense will 
murmur to be either instructed or reproved by one; who is 
his superior both in skill and power. 

Ver. 26. Be not overwise in doing thy business, and boast 
not thyself in the time of thy distress.) t.e. Be not con- 
eeited of thy work, nor boast of thy superior skill in the 
way of thy profession or trade, and be not slothful in time 
of poverty, or ashamed to get your livelihood by labour, 
nor say with the unjust steward, I cannot dig, to beg Iain 
ashamed ; which is a ridiculous pride. Or the sense nay 
be, Invent not pretences to excuse yourself from labour, 
nor scruple through a false shame to get your own living 
by it in a low estate; and thus the Geneva version, Seek 
not excuses when thou shouldest do thy work, neither be — 
ashamed thereof through pride in the time of adversity. The 
Arabie version too seems to favour this latter sense, Ne sis 
ignavus in opere tuo, nec impediat te pudor, cum fueris 
egenus ab his que tibi prosunt, following probably a copy 
which read voogiZov. The Port-Royal comment is, Be not 
exalted or proud upon having done your work or daty, 
for when we have taken the greatest pains to do our best, 
we are but unprofitable servants; but such is our nature, 
that even our virtue and goodness itself is apt to betray 
us into pride. 

Ver. 27; Better is he that laboureth and abonundeth in all 
things, than he that boasteth himself, and wanteth bread.] 
Calmet thinks our author here aims ‘at exposing the ridicu- 
lous pride of the stoics, who made thcir wise man, though 
starving and naked, a demigod. 


« Ad summam sapiens uno minor est Jove; dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum.” 
(Hor. Epist. lib. i. ~ 


Some copies read 4 weputarwy, f dofaZdpuevoc; others omit 
weoirarwy, and have only 7} 6 d0aZduevoc. I think the true 
reading 1s, 7) weouratwy dofaldpevoc, Which the Alexandrian 
MS. has; 7. e. one that strutteth and walketh proudly, that 
goeth about boasting, as vain and idle persons are wont to 
do, one of a quite different character from égoya@ouevog im- 
mediately before. As St. Paul’s words reoimarowvrac aritk- 
Two pndty toyaGopuévove, express the full opposition to his 
command iva pera tovxlag éoyatduevor, x. 7. r. (2 Thess. 
iii. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 28. My son, glorify thy soul in meekness, and give it 
honour according to the dignity thereof.| 'The sense seems 
the same with Luke xxi. 19. In your patience possess your 
souls ; hut the expression here is much stronger. It is ren- 
dered more clearly in the Geneva version, My son, get thy- 
self praise by meekness, and esteem thyself as thou deservest ; 
t.e. If thou art in want and poverty, be not dispirited or 


| dejected, but preserve a constant evenness of temper, and 


endeavour to act up fo the dignity of your nature; or there 

may be, according to Calmet, this farther meaning, as res} 

often signifies maintenance inthis writer, Provide for all the 
3 M 
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necessary wants of life, by allowing yourself food, and all 
things convenient, according to your condition and circum- 
stances. In the foregoing verse the wise man condemns 
those who out of a foolish vanity were nshamed to work, 
though ready to perish with hunger; see Prov. xii. 9. to 
which prohably he alludes. Here he attacks those who, out 
of a shameful principle of avarice, refuse themselves the 
common necessaries of life, and are afraid to.use those 
good things which they have in their power and possession. 
This sense seems countenanced by the following verse. 
This advice may also be extended to persons succeeding to 
great fortunes, or advanced to high posts of honour, to be- 
have with moderation in their new state, not to be puffed up 
with pride, nor yet to demean themselves, or act below the 
dignity of their rank, and thereby forfeit the regard and de- 
ference duc to it; but this is not so agreeable to the context. 

Ver. 29. Who will justify him that sinneth against his 
own soul?) i.e. He that is so niggardly and covetous as to 
defraud and deny himself even common necessaries, and 
fails in the duty which he owes to himself, cannot expect 
that others should justify him, or speak in his behalf, or 
that. they should administer any relicf to him. The latter 
part of the verse, Who will honour him that dishonoureth 
his own life, is parallel to that of Horace, 


‘¢ Miraris, cum tu argento post omnia ponas, 
Si nemo przstet quem non merearis honorem ?” 
; (Lib. i. sat. i.) 


Ver. 31. He that is honoured in povert y, how much more 
in riches? and he that is dishonowrable in riches, how much 
more in poverty 7] He that behaves well upon alittle, would 
shine in the management of a superior fortune ; but ite that 
cannot live upon an overgrown fortune with credit, will be 
laughed at and despised, when reduced almost to poverty ; 
or the sense may be, If a poor man, by his skill and merit, 
acquires honour and esteem, how much more would he have 
heen respected, and his accomplishments extolled, if he 
had been master of a great fortune. A poor man of real 
and intrinsic worth, is more to be esteemed and valued 
than one who is simply rich, and has nothing else to re- 
commend him; for the reputation of the former must arise 
from himself, and his own personal merit, which has broke 
throngh many difficulties and oppositions in its way. 
Whereas the honour which attends the rich, and the regard 
paid to him, is founded upon something foreign to him, 
upon the lucky chance of birth or fortune, which may be, 
and sometimes is, the lot of the worthless and undeserving. 
Diogenes and Epictetus adorned a very mean condition, as 
Joseph was an instance of a just conduct in both states. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 2 . Coumenp not a man for his beauty, neither 


abhor a man for his outward appearance.| By which is not 
meant, that it is no advantage or recommendation to a man 
to have a good person, or an agrecahle air; but the iean- 
ing is, that a man’s merit or excellency is not chiefly to be 
placed in the size or lineaments of the body, since the mind 
is the true and lasting beauty, in the accomplishments of 
which consists the perfection of man, and the likeness and 
image of God. <Asoutward beauty therefore does not con- 
fer merit, so neither should the want of it in any instances 
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occasion ridicule or contempt. Lowness of stature, which 
with some passes for a sort of deformity, is no reason for 
sneer or reproach; for sometimes great souls inhabit little 
bodies, and much merit may lie concealed under a dis- 
agrevable outside. St. Paul’s pérson and appearance was, 
according to tradition, but ordinary and contemptible ; and 
yet, if we consider his great qualitics and attainments, he 
was rather an angel than a man. Money is hero called 
aoxn yAvKdoparwy, and rightly rendered, the chief of sweet 
things ; and so apy7 is used in many places by this writer; . 
(see xxix. 21. xxxix. 26. Psal. cx. 3. Amos vi. 16.) which 
the author pertinently illustrates by the example of the 
bee, which, though little in size and appearance, by its in- 
dustry produces fruit of most admirable use and sweetness. 

Ver. 4. Boast not of thy clothing and raiment.| These 
are good indeed for the uses which God designed them, to 
defend us from the weather, or to cover our nakedness, 
but it is folly to boast of that as a perfection, which owes 
its original to our shame, our weakness, or natural neces- 
sities ; (see Chrys. in cap. 3. Gen. Hom. 18.) and to this 
sensé what follows may also be explained, Exalt not thy- 
self in the day of honour ; for that ddEa signifies glorious 
apparel, seo Addit. Esther xv. 1. Luke xti. 27. where év 
mdoy TH OdEQ avrov ov TepteBadrero, must be taken in this 
sense, the same with iuartopbc EvdoEoc, Luke vii. 25. and 
d0&a rov ivarispov, Isa. iii. 11. Or d6€a may be taken here 
in its nsual acceptation, to signity advancement, state, or 
dignity ; and then the advice is, not to be proud of these, 
because of God’s terrible judgments, often sent to mortify 
and subdue pride. Thus Herod, priding himself in his 
royal robes, and in the flattering acclamations of the peo- 
ple, was immediately struck with an incurable disease from 
the hand of God. Thus also Nebuchadnezzar, flushed 
with the success of his victories, and with the superb mag- 
nificence of Babylon, which he had built for the honour of 
his majesty, is admonished by a voice from heaven, Thy 
kingdom is departed from thee, and was so literally brought 
to the ground, as to graze upon it, like one of the beasts. 
(Dan. iv. 30.) Histories are full of such revolutions, and 
changes of princes and mighty men, deposed, vanquished, 
made prisoners, and led in triumph by the conqucrors. 
Scripture shews us Samson in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, and Zedekiah in those of the Babylonians; which in- 
stances are sufficient to shew the truth of the ObSery ation 
in the two following verses. 

Ver. 7. Blame not before thou hast examined the truth ; 
understand first, and then rebuke.|'To proceed with caution 
and deliberation, and to examine into the merits ofa cause, 
before sentence is pronounced, is agreeable to what God 
himself hath done upon many occasions; for with respect to 
the sin of our first parents, hc vouchsafes first to inquire 
about the offence, and to examine thie fact, before he gives 
sentence against them. The like behaviour is observable in 
God with regard to the murder of Abel; he first asks Cain, 
Where is thy brother? giving him an opportunity to ex- 
cuse himself, if he could, before he pronounces, Thou art 
cursed from the earth. ‘The like example we have, Gen. 
xi. 5.where itis said, The Lord came down to see the tower, 
before he would confound their language. And again, Gen. 
xviii. 20, 21. speaking of Sodom and Gomorrah, he says, 
He will go down and see, whether they have done altogether 
according unto the cry which is come unto him. Iie, ‘from 
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whom no secrets are hid, even he first examines the fact, - 


and will hear first what miserable man ean say for himself, 
before his sentence shall pass upon him; not out of any 
ignorance of what was done, for how. dagielsl the omni- 
scient God, S:b¢ yvworwv, be ignorant ? but ont of ] his won- 
derful dapsnen and unspeakable moderation towards 
man; and to instruct his. creatures to proceed with the same 
caution, and not to be precipitate or rash in their censures 
or rebukes. This is the very inference which St. Chrysos- 
tom draws froin it, -ré BotAcrat, cataBac SYoua, x. 7. A. Do- 
cere nos vult, quod non anditu solo peccatores.condemnandt 
sint, neque sententie Serende, nisi probatio precedat. Au- 
diamus hec omnes; non enim sohan ii, qui pro tribunali 
sedent, observare hane legem debent, sed et nullus unquam ob 
audam .accusationem proximum .condemnet. , (Com. in loc. 
Mede, Disc. 40.) ‘This:rashness David was guilty of, when, 
listening to the false suggestions of Ziba, he condemned 
Mephibosheth, and gave away his inheritance. (2 Sam. xvi. 
4.) It was matter of continual grief to Constantine, that 
he had put his son ‘Crispus to death by a hasty credulity ; 
and, for the same reason Eusebius condemns the proceed- 
ings of ‘Theodosius the Great, against the people of Thessa- 


lenica. Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, and, 


know what-he doth? was Nicodemus’s wise answer to the 
pharisces, John vii.51. and from hence we may explain 
our Saviour’s answer to the woman taken in adultery, Nez- 
ther do. I condemn thee; (viii. 11.) which we are not to 
understand, as if‘he thought her innocent, or any way ap- 
proved or authorized hereby the.sin of adultery, as some 
have falsely inferred; but ;that he discharged her at this 
time, as her accusers through self-consciousness had fled, 
and she;had not;been formally convicted of the crime. 
Ver. 8. Answer not before thou hast heard the cause.) By 
a hasty proceeding thou wilt probably mistake the matter ; 


and if-thou judgest right, it is but chance; and therefore — 


thou wilt not escape censure, according to that of Seneca, 


“Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudité alterd, 
- /Equum licet statuerit, haud zquus erit.” (In Medza.) 


A-man may perhaps think to shew the readiness and quick- 
ness of his parts'by a hasty determination, but he will ra- 
ther make himself ridiculous, and be in danger to pervert 
judgment. According to that of Solomon, which this 
writer had certainly in view, HZe that answereth a matter 
before he heareth it, it is shame and folly to him. Hence 
judges were, for their prudent deliberation in matters that 
came before them, called cognitores, as .it is incumbent 
upon them to know, and be acquainted with, the truth and 
circumstances of a case before they give their sentence. 
For if it be a fault in ordinary discourse for a private per- 
son to determine with positiveness, -before he rightly un- 
derstands the case, much greater certainly is the impru- 
dence and rashness of a magistrate, to be inconsiderate 
or hasty in matters of justice and judgment. It was by 
searching out the cause that he knew not, that Job put on 
righteousness, and tt clothed him, and his judgment was as 
a robe, and a diadem, (xxix. 14.16.) From hence also 
we may be instructed in private life not to judge rashly, nor 
to suffer ourselves to be led away: by vague and uncertain 
reports, nor hastily creditaccusations to the prejudice of our 
neighbour, without knowing the truth and foundation ofthem. 

Ver. 9. Strive not in a matter that concerneth thee not, 
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and sit not in judgment with sinners.] According to the 
marginal rendering, Sit.not in the judgment of sinners. ‘The 
sense may be, Sit not on the bench with corrupt judges; 
or applied to private life, Associate not nor consult with 
sinners ; according tq the advice of the Psalmist,(Psal.i.1.) 
Blessed is the man that hath not walked in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, and hath not sat 
in the seat of the scornful. Or, Sin not by private judgment, 
or ii matters that do not belong to thy cognizance ; for no- 
thing 1s more common, says Nazianzen, quoting this pas- 
sage, than for men to interfere in things that have no rela- 
tion to them, and to set up themselves as censors of those 
who are not under them, and judges of things which they 
areignorant of. God.commands us to judge ourselves‘and 
not others, and we always do the contrary. We are at no 
trouble to know. or understand ourselves, and are always 


etermining about others, whom we know nothing of with 


certainty. ‘This the wise man calls sitting in judgment with 
sinners, who make themselves such, by an unwarrantable 
full both of presumption and injustice. 
Ver. 10. My son, meddle not with many matters.} In any 
‘business or profession, a man should not undertake more 


than his time, condition, or the nature of snch affairs to be 


well managed, will admit of: for either they must be per- 
formed imperfectly and in haste, or some of them he neg- 
lected. Life is too short, our minds too limited, our bodily 
powers too small and feeble, to execute successfully many 
things at once; for the surest way of doing nothing well, 
is to'attempt a multiplicity of things together. It is a very 


just observation, ‘“‘ _Impar quisque invenitur ad .singula, 


dum confusa mente dividitur ad multa.” This advice also 
is proper in spiritual matters; when.we are about any part 
of our.duty, we must.avoid, as much as possible, the dis- 
traction of cares and outward avocations; for as the un- 
derstanding, when perplexed with several objects, is intent 


upon none of them as it ought, so the soul, divided between 


heaven and carth, and the cares of each, makes slow pro- 
gress, and soars not to perfection. ‘This is particularly 
true of prayer; if the spirit of a man is busied with a va- 
riety of worldly intervening cares, they will intrude them- 
selves unseasonably, and abate the fervour of devotion. 
We may also hence see the danger of a hurrying life in 
general; the soul, through a multitude of secular business, 
or a continual round of pleasures succeeding thick one 
upon another, is apt to forget herself, and her true con- 


.cerns, and grow careless about what passes within. At first 


she makes a faint resistance; but, by degrees, being accus- 
tomed to a life made up of trifles and pleasures, she at 


length becomes reconciled to it, and takes delight in it, and 
so is carried with the many down the stream, and makes 


shipwreck, 

If thow meddle much, thou shalt not be innocent ; and if 
thou follow after, thou shalt not obtain, neither shalt thou 
escape by fleeing.| "Edv 7AnOuvbiic. The advice here is not 


_to avoid business proportionable to our strength or leisure, 


but employs of such a nature as require our whole time, to 
the injury and neglect of our ownselves, or which cannot 
be sufficiently managed by dividing our time ; for by such 
sort of business one can get no good; it must be done by 
halves, or every thing else must be neglected for it. We 
cannot, by: undertaking such variety of business, answer at 
the same time the trust reposed in us by others, and the 
) 3M 2 
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duty which we owe to our ownselves. 
much.(says the wise man), thow shalt not be innocent ; ra- 
ther, thou shalt not come off harmless or unhurt; the reason 
immediately follows, cat (which I would here, with the ori- 
ental versions, render etenim) for if you follow after, i. €. 
attempt them, thou shalt not obtain, i.e. thou canst not ma- 
nage them (being many), neither shalt thon escape by flee- 
ing, i.e. neither can you clear your hands of them: the 
consequence is, you ean get no good, but must get trouble, 
and may get mischief by them ; or, as the margin 1s, Thon 
shalt not escape hurt. Bossuet’s exposition is to the same 
effect, ‘‘ Multis implicitus negotiis multa peccat, multa 
seetatus nihil capit, multa conatus, expedire se non potest.” 
The Vulgate here renders, Et st dives fueris, non eris immu- 
nis a delicto ; following a copy which read mAourione, and 
with it agree the Tigurine, Geneva, and Coverdale’s ver- 
sions. The sense of the whole verse, aecording to this 
reading, is, Be not too intent upon getting riches ; foras it 
is always dangerous to pursue them with too much eager- 
ness, so, when gotten, they do not always satisfy, and often- 
times endeavours for obtaining them prove ineffectual. 
For the providence of God governs all things, and if it is 
not his will that a man shall be rich, in vain does he run 
after them, they shall flee from him. If he allots a state of 
poverty to a man, it shall constantly pursue him, he shall 
not escape from it by any art or endeavours; but with the 
blessing of God, riches shall court a man, and shall come 
to him without his labour or sceking. 
Ver. 11. There is one that labonreth, and taketh pains, 
and maketh haste, and is so much the more behind.| Técw 
padXov vorepeirat. The Vulgate renders, Est homo laborans, 
et festinans et dolens impiis, et tanto magis non abundabit. 
The latter partis but indifferently rendered ; for poverty is 
a negative term, and is better expressed, as it is in the 
Greek, by want, than by not abounding, and is even more 
proper and expressive than rrwxéla meotcoedwv in the fol- 
lowing verse. Seneca well defines it, ‘‘ Paupertas non ab 
eo dicitur, quod habet, sed ab eo quod ei deest.” And.there- 
fore, Luke xxi. 4. atrn i rot vorepijparoc atric, is excel- 
lently well translated by the Vulgate, Ev eo quod deest illi. 
The Vulgate properly inserts impius, in the passage before 
us, for a wicked man; above all others, even though he hastes 
to rise up early, and eats the bread of carefulness, and em- 
ploys the most usual and probable means, shall not have 
the suceess he proposes in the world, for want of the blessing 
of God going along with him, which alone maketh rich. 
(Prov. x. 22.) Messicurs of Port-Royal expound this ina 
spiritual sense. The proud pharisee in the gospel, w hose lifo 
was irreproachable, who fasted at all the stated seasons, 
and paid tithes with the greatest exactness, but yet through 
his spiritual pride was rejected, is an instance. of what is 
mentioned in this verse, as the publican is likewise, ac- 
cording to them, of the verse following: thata sinner like 
him, under a true poverty of spirit, who has a sense of his 
guilt, and acknowledges his own vileness, has the best 
prospect of advancement; that thongh men despise him, 
as the pharisee did the publican, yet God looks favourably 
upon him, and will regard him the more for not daring to 
lift up his eyes to heaven; he will exalt him from his low 
estate, because by smiting his breast he testifics his true 
penitence, and sues for merey in the posture and language 
of the greatest of sinners. ; 
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Ver. 15. Love and the way of good works are from him.] 
The wise man, after having shewn that temporal goods 
come from the Lord, such as prospcrity, riches, health, 
long life, proceeds to shew that spiritual goods, the endow- 
ments of the mind and the affections of the heart, are from 
the same originals, and the gifts of his bounty and liberali- 
ty. Not only the knowledge of lmman arts, and proficiency 
in science, but all virtues and good qualities, such as love, 
both of God and-our neighbour, good dispositions, and 
good works, their natural fruit, come from the Lord. This 
verse and the following are omitted in the Vatican, and 
many other Greek copies, nor do they occur in all the Latin 
ones. The Syriac has them, and the Complut. and this last 
probably our translators follow. . 

Ver. 16. Error and darkness had their beginning together 
with sinners, and evil shall wax old with them that glory 
therein.| God made man originally upright with the sense, 
and knowledge of his duty clearly stamped upon his mind ; 
he ereated him not unto error or sin, his will was as perfect 
as his understanding ; but since the fall, he has been less 
able both to discern and practise his duty, and darkness 
and error are as it were natural to the whole species ; but 
in sinners the sad consequences of the fall are most visible 
and melancholy. Vicious inclinations so early appear in 
them, that they may seem to be born with them, aceording 
to that of the Psalmist, The ungodly are froward even from 
their mother’s womb, as soon as they are born they go astray 
and speak lies, Psal. vili.3. Though all men are born in 
sin, it is certain the wicked seem to have brought into the 
world with them worse dispositions than others ; whether 
owing to their natural temperament and constitution, or to 
the increasing the evil leaven through their own fault, they 
have the habit of sin so deeply rooted, as if it was even na- 
tural; instead of growing in grace, they pride themselves in 
sin, and glory in their shame, and, through a long continuance 
in it, strengthen themselves, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
in their wickedness; and so they grow old in it, Conseneseunt 
in malo, Vulg. and die without repentance or amendment. 

Ver. 17. The gift of the Lord remaineth with the godly, 
and his favour bringeth prosperity for ever.] The gitts, fa- 
vours, or graces which God gives to pious and good men, 
are durable and permanent, nor is he easily induced to 
withdraw his loving-kindness, according to that of St. Panl, 
The gifts of God are without repentance ; (Rom. xi. 29.) 7. €. 
he does not hastily revoke what he has granted, nor recall 
the favours which he has onee vouehsafed, arbitrarily, and 
without reason. -The author having before established 
these two great truths, that all the good things of this life. 
come from God, and that all the evils of it are so many 
punishments sent by him, he adds here, that the gifts of 
God to the righteous are attended with happy success, 
they thrive with them, and are produetive of more good ; 
but to the wieked, whom sometimes the same favours are 
vouchsafed to, they often prove to thei the means of their 
ruin, and snares to take them withal. This observation is 
equally true, if applied to spiritual favours. ‘The gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, received into a heart well disposed, like 
the seed whieh fell upon good ground, take deep root there, 
and bring forth fruit, which is always renewing and in- 
creasing ; for the good man is daily improving the talents 
reecived, is continually adding to his virtues, and procecd- 
ing from grace to grace, till he arrives at perfection ; .but 
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the wicked, by the neglect or abuse of the same proffered 
help, increase unto more ungedliness. 

Ver. 18, 19. There is that waxeth rich by his wariness and 
pinching, and this is the portion of his reward: Whereas he 
saith, I have found rest, and now will eat continually of my 
goods, and yet he knoweth not what time shall come upon 
‘him, and that he must leave those things to others, and die.] 
This is not rightly translated; it should be rendered, This 
is the portion of his reward; or, This is all he gets by his 

‘pinching ; vize év re <ixetv abrov, to say, or flatter himself, 
that he can now take his ease, and live upon what he has 
hoarded up. MucSdc is thus used, Matt. vi. 2. Luke vi. 24. 
Phil. iv. 8. and by this writer, xiv. 6. upon the same sub- 

ject. Horace too, (epist. 16. lib. i.) and other pure writers, 

‘use pretium inthe like sense. The parable of the rich man, 
Luke xii. 19, 20. very much resembles the description of 
this writer, who said to himselt, Soul, thou hast much goods 

laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. And the inference from both is nearly the same; 

Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee ; and 
then, whose shall those things be, which thow hast provided? 
And it is observed of the rich miser here, that, notwith- 

standing his laying up great stock for futurity,; he knoweth 
not what may happen, or how long time he shall have to 
live, or what opportunity of using them; nor considereth 
how uncertain life is, and that he may soon dic, and leave 
his riches. for others. In the Greek there is torepov rod- 
teoov ; for death precedes the leaving our goods to others. 

-We have the like inverted order, Luke xx. 15. 31. Solo- 

mon well exposes the fruitless labour of such a worldling, 

There is one alone, and there is not a second (i. e. no heir) ; 

he hath neither child nor brother, yet is there no end of his 
labour, neither is he satisfied with riches, neither saith he, 

For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good? (Ec- 

cles. iv. 8.) The observation of the son of Sirach is acon- 

‘sequence of the former verse, where he says, that the gifts 
of God to gocd men are lasting, and blessed with success; 
here he shews, by way of contrast, that the good things 
which he sometimes bestows upon the wicked, who please 
themselves with the hopes of long enjoying them, are soon 
taken from them, and when they imagine themselves most 
at ease, and in the greatest security of tbe fruits of their la- 
bour, God suddenly takes from them what they so much 

set their hearts upon, and summons them to giye an account 
ot their stewardship. 

Ver. 20. Be steadfast in thy covenant.} In the covenant 
made with God, in which all the Jewish posterity were in- 
cluded, as well as their forefathers, and each one person- 
ally, by undergoing the rite of circumcision, the seal of the 
covenant. ‘This the Israclites first entered into in the per- 
son of Abraham, the founder of their race; (Gen. xv. 8.) 
next, by that made with their fathers in the wilderness at 
Mount Sinai; (Exod. xix. 6—8.) after, by the covenant 
with Joshua upon their entrance into the promised land ; 
(Josh. viii. 32, 33.) and, lastly, at their return from the cap- 
tivity under Nehemiah, when the original covenant was so- 
lTemnly renewed. (Neh. ix.38.x.1, 2.) ‘The latter part of 
this verse, wax oldin thy work, is rendered by the Vulgate, 
In opere mandatorum tuorum veterasce. This advice may 
‘also be applicd to the Christian sacraments, to holy orders, 
religious vows, promissory oaths, matrimonial faith, &e. in 
all which, as an obligation is brought upon persons by their 
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stipulations,’so are they in conscience bonnd carefully to 
fulfil their respective engagements, to be conversant, and 
steadfast in their covenant. | 

Ver. 21. Marvel not at the works of sinners,—for it is an 
easy thing in the sight of the Lord, on the sudden to make a 
poor man rich.| My Sabpace év tpyotc auaprwrov. Cauda 
is taken in a different sense here from what it is ver. 13. 
For besides the common sense of wondering, it may either 
be expounded, Praise or extol not the works of sinners ; 
and in this sense it is used, Job xxxii. 22. Ecclus. vii. 31. 
XXXvil. 3. or, Do not envy or desire the riches and pros- 
perity of the wicked; or, Be not offended at the works of 
sinners; and thus it is used, Eccles. v. 8: When thou seest 
the oppression of the poor, pj Savudoyc, be not troubled or 
offended at the matter. See also John vii. 21. where rdévrec 


| GavudZere is explained, ver. 23. hy xoAare. And the reason 


follows immediately, why we should neither extol, envy, 
nor be offended at the prosperity of the ungodly; because 
the power of God can immediately alter the state and con- 
dition of his creatures, and deal with them as he wills, or 
sees proper, in an instant, dia raxove, cdmeva; a pleonasm, 
to express the swiftness of his dealing. He can suddenly 


overturn the high estate of a rich sinner, and, as suddenly, 


make his blessing to flourish upon the godly. And thus 


‘God enriched the patriarchs,-Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 


for their piety, with the blessings of plenty and abundance, 
which the law promised to the faithful and obedient. 

Ver. 23. Say not, What profit is there of my service? and 
what good things shall I have hereafter?| ‘These seem to be 
the words of a poor man in despair, pouring forth his com- 
plaint in some such melancholy strain; What reason is 


‘there for me to desire to live? Of what use am I in life, 


what advantage can I propose by a longer stay, or what 
hopes have I of bettering my condition? Atfter all the care 
I have taken to give proofs of my duty and faithfulness to 
God, and an inviolable attachment to his service, what good 
have I received from him in return? Am I the happier, or 
more at ease in my condition; have I received any or more 
comforts from his liberality than others on that account? 
In the like strain Job’s wife tries to subdue his integrity. 
After all the misfortunes which are come upon thee, the 
loss of thy goods and children, which with such pain and 
danger I brought forth, and which is a visible token of his 
displeasure, the fire of God falling from heaven, dost thou 


still retain thy integrity, and continue to serve him? What 


more or worse can he do to you, except taking away your 
life, as a return for all your fruitless services? Curse God, 
and die. ‘The speech of Job’s wife is indeed but short in 
the English version; but the curious, by consulting the 
LX X. where it is contmued-to a great length, may see 
enough of her outrageous temper. 'Tobit’s wife too insults 
the goodness of her husband in the like sneering manner. 
Where are thine alms, and thy righteous deeds? All thy 


| fine hopes and expectations are plainly vanished, the cha- 


rities which yon have exercised all your life profit you no- 
thing; they have not kept you from blindness, which de- 
prives you of all comfort,—behold, thou and all thy pious 
works are laughed at, and every one is sensible of, and 
makes sport with, thy disgrace.—Imitate not, says this pious 
writer, such idle persons in their profane talk, entertain no 
such disrespectful sentiments of God, nor dare to utter any 
‘evil blasphemy against him, or to murmur at the methods of 
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his providence. He will reward your service and faithful- 
ness, When and in what manner ho sccs proper; and if in 
this life you fail of a reward, you may be assured of a future 
and better recompence. In the next verse we have a rich, 
insolent person described, triumphing in his imagined selt- 
sufficiency, as above the reach and powcr of fortune, sport- 
ing himself in the luxury of present enjoyments, and quite 
indifferent and unconcerned about what may happen to him 
hereafter; like the worldling described in the gospcl, an 
equal monument of weakness and folly. 

Ver. 25. In the day of prosperity there is a forgetfulness 
of affliction, and in the day-of affliction there is no remem- 
brance of prosperity.| The author here replies to and re- 
proves the faults usually attending each extreme. He be- 
gins with the last first, that the conduct of the conccited 
rich man is entirely owing to his forgetfulness, and want of 
reflection upon the uncertainty of all human happiness and 
greatness, which God delights to overthrow and confound, 
when men affect to be independent, and are regardless of 
his power and providence. On the other hand, the poor 
man, who is so dispirited and dejected with his present ca- 
Iamitous circumstances as to think of nothing else, forgets 
how things were with him formerly, how he has been hi- 
therto sustained by the bounty of indulgent Heaven, and if 
not by the bounty, yet with necessarics, such as were most 
convenient for him. Asif the present cloud which hangs 
over him could never be removed, nor his sun rise again in 
glory, he forgets his duty of patience and trust in God, and 
that it is an easy thing in the sight of the Lord on-a‘sudden 
to make a poor man rich; or if he docs not do it instantly, 
or even at all, that he can bless his latter end, (ver. 26.) and 
make his death comfortable; and, because he has in this 
life received his evil things, place him, with Lazarus, in 
Abraham’s bosom. The Vulgate gives this by way of ad- 
vice, and it is worthy of remembrance: Im die bonorwm ne 
tmmemor sis malorum, et in die malorum' ne immemor sis bo- 
norum: by thus prudently managing the two diffcrent states, 
by reflecting often that a change may come, we shall avoid 
pride, and not sink into despair. 

Ver. 27. The affliction of an hour maketh a man forget 
pleasure.| Nothing shews more the vanity of worldly plea- 
sures, than the shortness of their continuance, and the weak- 


ness of the impression made by them; the sense of them Is. 


interrupted, and even cffaced, by any vexation of the mind 
or present indisposition of the body. Any acute pain or 
disease shall make us disrelish every thing about us; nor 
will the anxiety be relieved or suspended by any reflection 
on past delights or present amusements; even the voice of 
melody is then harsh and ungrateful. This observation is 
equally true, applied to times of public calamity, when di- 
versions, entertainments, and the usual expressions of joy, 
lose all their former relish, and are as disagreeable to the in- 
clination of all serious and considerate persons, as they arc 
then unscasonable and misbecoming. It was a just reply 
of the Jewish exiles, to those who required of them melody 
in their heaviness, How can we sing the Lord’s song ina 
strange land? (Psal. cxxxvii. 3, 4.) To propose scenes of 
mirth of any kind to persons.in a state of trouble, whether in 
captivity, or mourning some domestic evil and misfortune, 
is impertinence, insult, cruelty: or the meaning may be, in 


a moral sensc, That men are apt, when evils and calamities | 
are upon them, and they lie under the smart of present suf- | 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


‘nounced happy before his death; 


‘that went before. 


[CHAP. XI. 


ferings, ungratcfully to overlook past instances of the Divine 
goodness to them, and not to reflect on former mercies and 
blessings, with that gratitude and thankfulness which they 
ought. Agreeably Seneca says, ‘‘ Hoc habet inter reliqua 
mala dolor, quod non supervacuus tantum, sed et ingratus 
est.” (Epist. 99.) Some, and particularly Calmet, under- 
stand by the hour of affliction, the hour of death, which so 
absolutely effaces all that the world has in-it-which is 
charming and inviting, that onc in those melancholy cir- 
cumstances cannot in the least attend to any of its plea- 
sures or allurements. The dying person is inscnsible of 
all that passes; every thing before him is mist and dark- 
ness, and the thought of former delights and: regalements, 
either pleascs him not at all, or, if he has been intempcrate 
in the use of them, fills his soul with cutting remorse at the 
remembrance of them, and a lively apprehension of misery 
onthataccount. This sense seems favoured by the following 
sentence, In his end his deeds shall be discovered ; 2..e. while 
a man is alive he may act undcr a disguise, er cnvy may 
detract from him, or malice blacken him; in death only we 
truly view and judge of the man; their respective works 
discover then both the good and bad man, and follow them 
accordingly. Messieurs of Port-Royal understand the place 
also in this latter sense, and have this beautiful reflection 
upon it, “ The prospect of death is a most necessary and 
useful admonition to the living; itis that which forces men 
at length in some sort to despise the world, and to prepare 
for a better. ‘The last hour expels all those clouds which 
darkened and intercepted the soul; itrepresents to a man, 
in a moment, all the folly and vanity of his life past, and 
convinces him of the extravagance of his desires; the deceit 
of his pleasures, and the nothingness'df worldly hopes. . it 
is the view of this only that gives aman aright sense of 
things, and cnables him to form a true judgment of himself 
and his state, persuades him in time to previde for his fu- 
ture safety, and preperly to bid adicu to the world, before | 


he is forced to leave it.” 


Ver. 28. Judge none blessed before his'death; for aman 
shall be known in his _children.| St. Chrysostom very highly 
commends the son of Sirach for this fine reflection, in 


‘terms of great honour and respect, Hom. 51. in S. Eustath. 


Antioch. which he cxpatiates upon after his- oratorical 
manner. The ancient sages, upon the view of the uncer- 
tainty of human happiness, have becn almost ‘unanimons 
in subscribing to this aphorism, That none can be pro- 
for the most glorious 
and happy life may be blemished by the concluding stroke, 
and the last period may sully the beauty and glory of all 
This truth Croesus, when his boasted 
happiness was near expiring, by the prospect of a misera- 


ble death, was at length sensible of, and acknowledged 


before Cyrus the justness of Solon’s judgment, who, from 
a sense of the frailty of human greatness, had pronounced 
that a man’s*happiness could only be determined truly by 
the circumstances of his death. This writer rests the ver- 
dict of a man’s happiness upon the condition of his chil- 
dren, their state, and circumstances in the world, and 
especially their good or evil disposition, and moral con- 
duct in life: for the judgment of a man’s felicity is not 
always to be taken singly from himself: if his children are 
unsuccessful, and come to misfortunes, or, which is worse, 


‘if they prove extravagant and vicious, we account sucha 


CHAP. X1.] 


father truly unhappy, and his grave, to which their evil 
conduct will the sooner hasten him, to be strewed with 
disgrace and sorrow. When degenerate and unworthy 
sons succeed to'a father of distinguished merit and cha- 
raeter, and by their miseonduet or weakness sully the great 
name of their ancestors, the world sympathizes and weeps 
over the monuments of their great progenitors, and is con- 
vineed that misery and unhappiness ean overtake a man 
even in his grave: When parents have taken all the care 
they can about’ the education of their children, and to 
give them, as it were, a second birth by the nurture of their 
souls, it must doubtless be an uneommon afiliction to 
them, if, instead of answering their hopes and expecta- 
tions, their name and family are dishonoured: by their evil 
conduct; especially as the world is generally so ill-na- 
tured, as to ascribe the misearriage of children to the neg- 
ligence of their parents, and to suspect even their virtue 
on that account. According to the observation of St. Am- 
brose upon the place, ‘‘ Unusquisque in novissimis suis 


aenoscitur, et in filiis suis cestimatur, si bene filios suos. 


instituit, et disciplinis competentibus erudivit; si quidem 
ad negligentiam Patris refertur dissolutio filiorum.” (De 
bono Mortis, cap. 8.) Many are the instances, both in sa- 
cred and profane history, of children degenerating from 
the virtue and probity of ancestors peculiarly eminent in 
their generations, and thereby disturbing thcir domestie 
peace, and making their exit less glorious and comfort- 
able. That Moses died upon Mount Nebo, in the sight 
of Canaan, was not so great a trial, as that his sons were 
unworthy to suceeed him in the priesthood: and that Eli’s 
children proved so corrupt, such sons of Belial, as to 
know not the Lord, and to be set aside from officiating be- 
fore him for their unworthiness, was a great allay to his 
honour and comfort. The like may be said of Solomon, 
whose glory and happiness were much sullied by the evil 
conduct of Rehoboam, as Hezekiah’s fame was by that of 
his son Manasses. Amongst the Romans, the reputation 
of the brave Germanicus was eclipsed by the succession 
of an infamous Calignla; and Commodus, the unworthy 
son of the wise Antoninus, gave a check fo the great name 
of his father. These instances are sufficient to shew that 
the measure of our happiness is not always to be taken 
from ourselves, but from our descendants and relations; 
and he that is carsed in his children, however other things 
may favour him, cannot be reckoned among the fortunate. 
But neither the ancient philosophers, nor even this writer, 
have earried this matter far enough: in the delivery of 
this maxim, they considered only ‘the present life; and 
pronounced that one could not congratulate a person 8 Gel 
a complete happiness before his death, because so many 
accidents might happen to him, or to his children, which 
would give him uneasiness: but take this maxim in a 
more extended view, and apply it to another life, and then 
both the sense and prospeet will be greatly enlarged; for 
Scripture acquaints us, that the happiness of a good man 
begins, properly speaking, at his death; till that time he 
is subject, and perhaps more exposed to injuries than 
others; and from the frail condition of his natare liable 
fo fall into sin, especially as the artifice of the devil is 
principally levelled against every good man, to seduce 
him, if possible, from his duty, and to'leave that good way 


which he so long hopefully went on in; but when once he | 
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-has finished his course, fought the good fight, and come off 


eonqueror, we can then pronounce him completely safe 
and happy, he enters upon his rest, a state of present com- 
fort and security; and when the scnsual man’s happiness 
ends, his begins: 

Ver. 30. Like as a partridge taken, and kept in a cage, 
so is the heart of the proud.) TlépdE Onoevric tv xapradaAyw ; 
i.e. As a tame partridge, kept in a cage, by its art decoys 
others of the like kind into the nets spread for them, and 
then prides itself over them: so the proud man watches 
for another’s fall, and insults over him in his misfortune. 
Bochart understands the passage in this sense, ‘‘ Hominem 
superbum, altero in ruinam impulso, sic in illum insultare, 
quomodo Perdix venator, seu ecicer in eavea, sui generis 
aves, quas suis artibus in laqueum induxit.” (Tieroz. 
lib. i. cap. 13. par. ii.) Pliny and Aristotle both take no- 
tice of the game-partridge, and of its cunning to entice 
others; the latter calls it méod:E Snpevric, as this writer 
does. (Hist. Anim. lib. ix. eap. 8. Plin. lib. x. cap. 33.) 
St. Austin observes, that the other partridges are taken by 
their eagerness to fight with that in the cage. (Const. 
Faust.) The proud man here is the same with the deceitful 
one, mentioned in the former verse, and means a false 
friend who intrudes upon families with an air of confidence 
and respect; but his design only is, out of an ill-natured 
curiosity, to pry into their secrets, and to expose them, 
Sctre volunt secreta domus, atque inde timeri. Grotius 
thinks jreonpavov a corrupt reading, and puts instead of it 
umeppiddov, i.e. perfidi, which indeed scems more agreeable 
to the context. 

Ver. 31. And in things worthy praise will lay blame 
upon thee.| Most.editions have év roi¢ aiperotc, but the 
true reading is either aiverotc, which our translators follow, 
or alperoic, which the Vulgate favours, Eé in electts impouit 
maculam ; i.e. he will spy out some fault, or lay something 
to the charge of the elect: the best and most innocent per- 
sons cannot escape him: for this is applicable to persons 
as well as things (co: being generally omitted), though our 
version renders otherwise. 

Ver. 34. Reeeive a stranger into tha y house, and he will 
disturb thee, and turn thee out of thine own.] ’AmadXorpudcee 
oe tk Twy tdtwy cov, either out of thinc own house, or thy 
goods and possessions. In this latter sense the Vulgate 
tikes it, Abalienabit te a tuis propriis ; and the Tigurine 
version, Cum perturbatione subvertet, exuetque te tuis pos- 
sessionibus; dwacroffe oe tv tapaxai¢c is badly rendered by 
the Vulgate, Subvertet tein turbine. The meaning rathor 
is, He will overturn your house, and distract the peace of 
it, 2v rapaxaic, by the disturbances which he will oecasion. 
The sense is the samo with ver. 29. One eannot but ob- 
serve a remarkable paronomasia in the words évofxicov 
aAAdrplov, — Kat amaAddorpwou ce. Instances of this, be- 


sides those which oceur in private life daily, are Massi- 


nissa, king of Numidia, who reeeiving Jugurtha into his 
familiarity and house, oceasioned such disturbances as to 
prove his ruin. The like may be observed of Menclaus 
entertaining Paris, who, in return, stole his fair wife Helen, 
and kindled thereby the long war between the Greeks and 
the Trojans. Herod, too, coming into the family of Hyr- 
eanus, by the marriage of Mariamne, seized their kingdom, 
and was the ruin of the Asmonean race. (See his life in 
Josephas.) 


CHAP. XII. 


Ver. 1. Wuen thou wilt do good, know to whom thou 
dost it; so shalt thou be thanked for thy benefits.] This is 
a consequence of the last verse in the former chapter, 
wherein we are advised not to receive a stranger into our 
house; for often, without knowing it, one admits a worth- 
less; treacherous, designing person, who will either. pry 
into and discover the secrets of the family, or may attempt 
improper or indecent liberties in it, and thereby give much 
trouble, and occasion great disturbance. 
in general is, to make a prudent choice of the persons to 
whom we do the favour of an entertainment, or other good 
tum, that we may have the pleasure of obliging worthy 
objects, and such as will have the gratitude to thank us for 
our kindncss, and the ingenuity to acknowledge the obli- 
gation. Or the direction here may be, that when there is a 
contest about disposing of a post of some trust and con- 
sequence, or of a gift and benefaction of value and worth, 
and there are many candidates for the same place or fa- 
vour,—in snch a competition to deliberate on the merit of 
each, and prefer one that is most worthy, or has most need, 
to one that is less so, or has less occasion. Or if this is 
extended to charity, as it is most commonly understood, 
and which the context seems to favour, it then points out 
the great discernment and caution which are necessary 
to be used, to know who are real and proper objects. 
The direction does not seem to include common and. daily 


charities, which offer themselves. continually, almost in | 


every quarter, wherein one need not be so scrupulous as 
to examine strictly into the merit or the particular wants 
and circumstances of all that apply to us; lest, if we are 
too nice and exact in our inquiry, we lose froquent oppor- 
tunities of exercising our liberality, and, being too wary in 
the distribution of our alms, draw upon ourselves the 
murmurs and curses of the poor; but rather to be inqui- 
sitive after and assist distressed merit or persecuted piety, 
such as are come to poverty not through their own fault 
or idleness, as is the case of such as aaa a trade of beg- 
ging, but unfortunate persons, unhappily reduced through 
some sudden calamity or accident, modestly concealing 
their misfortunes, or silently declaring their wants by a sad 
expressive countenance, or such as suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and are in bonds and afflictions for the testi- 
mony of the truth. It is of charity done to such worthy 
objects as these, we are to understand our Saviour when 
he says, I was a hungry, and ye gave me meat; and 
not “to imitate (says St. Jerome) the custom of many in 
the world, who are unwilling to distribute to the necessi- 
ties of fie saints, and are tapardloss of the real wants of 
their poor neighbours, and yet lavish away the superfluity 
of their money, which would make many distressed fami- 
lics happy, upon entertainments and diversions.” 

Ver. 3. There can no good come to him that is always 
occupied in evil, nor to him that giveth no alins.] This docs 
not seem rightly translated, By the disjunction it looks as 
if two different persons were here spoken of, whereas the 
fate only of the uncharitable sinner is hinted at. The sense 
is, that the sinner who giveth no alins, cannot expcct to he 
forgiven; charity being an appointed means of procuring 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


The advice here | 


[CHAP. XII. 


God’s favour and reconciliation, and an atonement that 
willbe accepted for the multitude of sins. And so the 
Vulgate seems to take it, Non est ei bene, qui assiduus est 
in malis, et Eleemosynas non dantit. Alms-giving was ac- 
counted by the Jewish doctors, one of the essential parts 
of their religion; and the rabbins call it, as well as the 
sacred writers, by the name of righteousness. As by this 
merciful appointment, God has shewed his tender regard 
for even the meanest of his creatures, so the Jewish syna- 
gogue was very careful to execute the orders of God in 
this respect. We learn from their writers, that in every 
synagogue there wero two treasury chests; one for poor 
Strangers, and the other for theirown poor. Those that 
were charitably inclined, put their alms into these chests 
at their coming into the synagogue to pray, thereby to 
recommend their devotions, and forward the holy work 
they met ahout. Upon extraordinary occasions, when 
times and cases of calamity called for it, they made col- 
lections, upon which occasions the ruler of the synagogue 
gave orders to ask every body for his charity. And the 
primitive Christians were so exemplary for their charity, 
that no beggars were seen among them, nor did they ex- 
tend their benevolence to their own poor only, but even to 


‘ those of their enemies ; which bchaviour was so affecting, 


that even Julian the Apostate proposed it as a pattern to 
hisown subjects. (Sozom. Ecel. Hist. lib. v. cap. 16. Just. 
Mart. Apol. 2.) 


Ver. 4, 5. Give to the gorily y man, and help not a sinner ; 


do well unto him that is lowly, but give not to the ungodly, 


&e.] The former part is repeated, ver. 7. not by any mis- 
take, but to inculcate, probably, that inthe distribution of 
our charity, we must make a distinction of the persons or 
objects on whom we bestow it. The godly and lowly man 
(for they are equivalent terms in Scripture), as most deserv- 
ing of our help, is most entitled to it; and we have this 
farther comfort and encouragement, that he will not abuse 
our kindness, but be thankful to us for all the good offices. 
which he receives, and to God for every benefactor he 
raises him up. But the sinner will be so far from making 
any acknowledgment of our kindness, or indeed any good 
use of it, that probably he may strengthen himself in his 
wickedness thereby, or abuse our kindness, and apply the 
means afforded him to our prejudice and disadvantage. 
And therefore, in the following part of the verse, the advice 
is, IJold back thy bread, lest he overmatch thee thereby. 
Prohibe panes ili dart, Vulg. Which not only seems to 
mean, that we should not support the sinner, or any worth- 
less object, in his indigence, as we do others in the same 
condition, but that we should discourage others from 
being kind to him, acquaint such as are strangers to him 
with his character, and how unworthy he is of their favour 
and charity, and not suffer one of so little worth to receive 
what others want as much, and deserve much better. From 
hence it appears, that the duty of alms-giving, as it was 
enjoined and practised in the times of this writer, was 
more restrained, than under the gospel. For under the 
latter, every person, though he be as odious to us as a 
Jew toa Samaritan, is to be esteemed our neighbour, and 
as such to be relieved by us; nor are our good oflices and 
kindness to be refused even unto sinners, as the merit of 
persons is to be no rule of our charity, and the doing acts 
of benevolence to those that Icast deserve it, is the very 


CHAP. .XII. | 


method of. the Divine goodness, and as such, is recom-. 


mended in Scripture to our imitation. I shall only observe, 
that the construction of the Greek in the latter part of the 
fifth verse, tv maw ayaXoic ol¢ av romans avr@, 1S Very Sin- 
gular, but agreeable to the Attic dialect. There are seve- 
ral instances of this syntax in the New Testament. (See 
Mark xiii. 19. John ii. 22. iv. 50. 1 Cor. vi. 19.) 
Ephes. ii. 10. xriaSévreg tv Xproty "Inoov imi Epyore ayaboic, 
ole moontoluaceyv 6 Osdc, k. r. A. comes nearest this passage. 

(See more instances, Glass. agen Sac. lib. iii. de Pp: 
nomine.). . 

Ver. 6. For the Most High hateth sinners,—and keepeth 
them against the mighty day of their punishment.] This-last 
sentence is omitted in the Vatican edition; The Vulgate 
transposes it, and joins it to the end of the fourth verse, 
rendering, Custodiens eos in diem vindicte, without the 
epithet.. The mighty day of punishment is equivalent ‘to 
nytépa xploewe, (2 Pet. ii: 9. iii. '7.. 1 John iv. 17.) and: to 
kolore peyaAdnc nutoac, Jude 6. TnorioSa and pudarrecSat 
among the Greeks answer to reservarit, and custodiri among 
the Latins, and are all of them .elegantly used of delin- 
quents reserved and secured for future punishment, Thus 
Prov. xvi. 4. gvrdoaerat é oO asec aT iyuEpay KaKhV, an €X- 
pression similar to that of this writer. (See also, Acts xxv. 
21.) Ovid too has, ‘‘ Poente crucianda reservor.” 

Ver. 10. Never trust thy enemy.| Neither thy present 


nor quondam enemy, because he. will not: soon forget 


former injuries received,. but will revenge himself when 
opportunity offers. Nothing is more rare than a solid. and 
lasting reconciliation, according to that of Horace:——: - 


* «© Male sarta 
‘Gratia nequaquam coit, et rescinditur.” 
(Epist. lib. i. ep. 3.) 


He thati is hurt and injured, with difien)ty forgets it, and 


he that hath done the wrong, cannot:easily persuade him- 
self that the other has Soret it, so always suspects him ; 


he hates him, because the injured person is a constant 
reproach to him, whenever he meets or thinks of him, and 


imagining him to resent the first injury, is always ready to 


returna second. Mr.Pope has excellently described this, 


‘‘ Forgiveness to the injur’d does belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong.” 


For like as iron rusteth, so is his wickedness. ] The an- 
cients, speaking of envy, malice, and hatred, often make 
use of the comparison of rust to display ae il effects. 
Thus Yorace:— © 


—‘“« Hic nigra succus loliginis, hasc est 
Airugo mera.” (Lib. i. Serm.) 
And Martial :-—. 


——*‘ Nimiaque zerugine captus 
Allatras omnem, quod tibi cunque datum est.” 


The sense is, that-as brass (XaAdxbc in the Greck, Jéra- 
mentum in the Vulgate), though you take never so much 
pains to rub it clean and polish it, will quickly again 


contract a green rust; so/;an enemy, though seemingly. 


reconciled, will hide his evil dispositions and lurking in- 

tention for a time; but. will sooner or later return to vies old 

rancour and wickedness ; for though he knows how to dis- 
VOL, Iv. 
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semble to advantage, yet the root of malice and bitterness 
being still in him, it will be sure to put forth. 

- Ver. 11. Though he humble himself, and go crouching, 
yet take good heed, and beware of him.] i. e. Such a design- 
ing person will’ put on a friendly appearance, will look 
humbly, and act submissively, that the person on whom he 
intends to seize and vent his malice, may lie the more open 
to his premeditated assault: He is, therefore, the more to 
be suspected for this piece of artifice; and to be looked 
upon as concealing some design of mischief, under such 
a cringing behaviour: he only waits an opportunity, when 
he may be revenged more securely, and injure you most 
effectually, for the disagreeable submissions he has been 
obliged to, so much against his inclination. ‘The Psalmist 
describes such a designing and dangerous person in the 
selfsame: terms, He falleth down and humbleth himself, 
that the poor may fall into the hands of his captains. (Psal. 
x. 11.) Nor is such a prudént caution inconsistent with 
the behaviour ‘required towards enemies, even: under the 
gospel. For though we are commanded to love them, yet 
are we not commanded to make them our confidants; though 
it condemns hatred, and returning evil for evil, yet it allows 
a’ proper care and reasonable distrust of such; as we know 
bear us no good will. For there is a great aiteredce be- 
tween not injuring, or even being ready to assist them, and 
the putting ourselves in their power, and making them our 
bosom friends, arid lying at their mercy by too great a 
freedom and open-heartedness.. Eyen among: our con- 
fessed friends, all aré not intimates; nor have we the same 
confidence in or equal reliance upon all; we know and 
can judge how far each may be trusted and’ depended on, 
and deserves to have a greater or less share in our esteem 
and confidence: and with respect to our enemies, prudence 
docs not certainly require less care and circumspection to 
be observed, whose pretended friendship is only for their 
own advantage. Ecclesiastical history furnishes us with 
many instances of saints and holy fathers, who, being 
upright and well-meaning themselves, and suspecting no 
harm from others’ affected civility, have been deccived, 
imposed upon,-and almost ruined, by the artifice of false 
and designing friends. Such was Greg. Nazianzen, whom: 
Maximns,.the cynic philosopher, having gained upon by 


_,his complaisance, address, and insinuation, thé use this 


subtle impostor made of the friendship indulged him was, 
to decry his patron and master secretly, to set himself up 
as his rival, and to‘endeavour to dispossess him of his bi- 
shopric ; ‘concealing his ambitious design under the deccit- 
ful veil of being his disciple and admirer.’ (Cave’s Lives 
of the Fath. 296, 7:) This instance shews us the justness 
of our author’s observation in this and the following verse; 
to take good heed and beware of such intriguing persons, 
whose friendship is self-interest, and their familiarity a 
view only-to their own gain or promotion; who, however 


‘humble they appear, mean to stand up in thy place, to 


seize upon thy oflice or dignity, riv caSéspav oO, and hope 
to rise by thy fall. | | 

Thou shalt be unto him as if thou hadst wiped a looking- 
glass, and thou shalt know that his rust hath not becn' alto- 
gether wiped away.] The Vulgate’ and Jerome’s Bible’ 
wholly omit this. ‘The present reading of the Greek, »yvooy 
Ott ovK Ele TEdog Katiwae, Seems to be corrupt, and yet it is’ 
in all the editions: L would either read dxariwoe, or with 
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Grotius, ixxarlwoz, Cognosces non esse plané emaculatum. 
And thus Tacitus, ‘‘ Cavendos esse flagitiis commaculatos,” 
(Annal. lib. yi.) This writer here alludes to mirrers of 
metal, generally of brass, which were used in ancient 
times; of some of which was the laver of brass made, 
Exod. xxxyiii. 8. The nature of these is such, that when 
once the rust has eaten into them, though they are wiped 
carefully, and all endeavours used to remove it, it will be 
perpetually returning, and sometimes is confirmed to that 
degree, that it can never be gotten out, and quite spoils 
the polish of the mirroy, and by that means renders it use- 
less. Such is the eoncesled hatred of a false friend, recon- 
riveted, will soon break 7 again, and you will perccive 
and experience his old rancour, 

Ver. 13, Who wi{l pity a charmer that is bitten with a 
serpent, or any such as come nigh wild beqsts?| Qyola may 
either mean wild begsts in general, or serpents and vipers, 

mous There were a sort of 
ie agin among the Hebrews, ‘Calmet . calls them en- 
chanters, who took upon them to charm serpents, and 
hinder them from stinging, or to cure those that were stung, 
by enchantments and spells. It does not appear there was 
anciently any medicine invented or found out for the cure 
of the bite of a yenomous animal, such as modern times 
have discovered ; and therefore these enchanters often 
failed of success, and their pretended ¢harms proved in- 
effectual. They were, notwithstanding their boasted spells, 
sometimes bit by them themselves, and lost their life by 
their poison. Jeremiah alludes to theso noxious creatures, 
and the supposed cure by spells, when he says, I will send 
serpents and cockatrices among you, which will not be 
charmed ; (vill. 17.) as does the Psalmist, who describes 
the adder as sometimes stepping her ears, and refusing to 
hear the voice of the charmer, though he charmed never so. 
wisely. (Psal. lviii. 4,5.) The sense of the author in this 
passage either is, that the keeping company with sinners 
is contracting a certain infection, and sucking in a deadly 
poison ; that they are like so many wild beasts, slaying 
the souls of men; that persons, warned of the danger of 
such evil communication, who will, notwithstanding, asso- 
ciate with them and run into mischief, fall unpitied, and 
may thank themselves for their ruin ; or, from the context 
we may suppose the meaning rather to be, that as one does 
not pity those who boast of their skill to charm serpents, 
and have the rashness often to handle them, if they are at 
last bitten by them, because they voluntarily run into such 
danger, and vainly thought to escape that harm by art, 
which St. Paul once did by. miracle : sO neither i is any pity 
due to one who trusts to a seeming and false frieiid, one 
suddenly taken into avery from an inveterate enemy, a 
know by past ex perience ‘too well, ever to expect any 
good from him for the future; to adept such a one, upon 
whom so little dependance can be fixed, either as a com- 
panion or friend, is courting danger, and betraying one’s 
own safety. 

Ver. 16. An enemy speaketh sweetly with his lips, but-in, 
his heart-he imagineth how to throw thee into a pit ; he.will 
weep with his eyes, but if he find opportunity, will not, be. 
satisfi ed with blood.} This is a fine description of the fawn- 


ing parasite, who flattereth with his lips, but imagineth | 
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mischief in his heart, The Psalmist describes such, when 
he says, They give good words with their lips, but dissem- 
ble in their double heart. They have honey upon their 
tongue, and the poison of asps under it, which Plautus 
well expresses, 


“In melle linguez sunt sitz atque orationes 
Lacteque: corda felle sunt sita, atque acerbo aceto.” 
(In Trucul.) 


Believe, therefore, neither their words, looks, nor even 
their tears, they are false and designing, the tears of a 
crocodile, who aims to devour its prey the next moment; 
“* Nullz sunt majores, periculosioresque insidiz, quam 
quge sub nomine amicitiz, et officii simulatione occultan- 
tur,” says Cicero. It was by her false tears that Sam- 
son’s wife deceived him, and got from him the secret of 
the riddie; and, through her deceit, unto the strong came 
forth bitterness: and by the same artifice Delilah stole the 
intelligence from him wherein his mighty strength lay. 
Against such sort of deceivers, who have the art of mov- 
ing by their tears, Ovid gives this caution, 


“ Neve puellarum lachrymis moveare, cayeto; 
Ut flerent, oculos erudiere suos.” 


(De Remed. Amor.) 


It was thus that Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, slew all 
those Jews that were marching to join Gedaliah, by going 
out in a friendly manner to meet them, by discoursing 
freely with them, and treacherously weeping all along as 
he went, (Jer. xli. 6,7.) By which artful deceit he pre- 
vailed to slay numbers of them, and cast their dead bedies 
into the midst of a pit. Solomon gives the like descrip- 
tion of such dangerous dissemblers, He that hateth dis- 
sembleth with his ips, and layeth up decett within him; 
when he speaketh fair, believe him not, for there are seven 
abominations in his heart: i. e. many. artifices and tricks lie 
concealed there to surprise and ruin thee. The rendering of 


the LXX. is much stronger and closer to our purpose, xé- 


Ate Tavra emivedet amoxhaudpevoc: ’xSod¢, év d2 7H) Kapdla rexral- 
verat Oddoug" tav cov. dénrat 6 txSpdg peyady 7H fort, py Teto- 
Oac. x. tr. dX. (Prov. xxvi. 24, 25. see Psal. xii. 2. Ixii. 4. 
Jer. ix. 8. 12. Ezek. xxxiii, 31.) 

Ver. 17. If adversity come upon thee, thou shalt find him 
there first. Upérepoy, 7. e. first before others, either to satisfy 
his ill-natured curiosity, and to be a witmess of your dis- 
grace, or that he may have the pleasure to insult yon under 
your humiliation and afiliction. Some editions have zpd- 
repdy cov, i. €. first or nearest to your person. And thus 
Calmet and Messieurs of Port-Royal render, Vows le trou- 
verez le premier aupres de vous. If modrepdy cov seems 
harsh in this sense, might not rod érafowyv cov he the true 
reading ? 7. e. he will be the first officiously to intrude. him- 
self, even before your friends and acquaintance. 

Ver. 18. He will shake his head, and clap his hands, and 
whisper much, and change his countenance.] 1. e. He will 
shake his head at thee by way of contempt and insult; (see 
Ecelus, xiii. 7.) clap his hands, in token of his rejoicing at 
thy misfortunes, and spread many false reports about thee 
secretly, by insinuations and whispers, and be quite an- 
other person from what he appeared to be; or rather, the 
man will then shew himself in his true colours. 
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Ver. 2. B URDEN not thyself above thy power, and have 
no fellowship with one that is mightier and richer than thy- 
self; for how agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? 
for tf the one be smitien against the other, it shall be broken.) 
When thou choosest a friend, choose an equal, one of the 
like state and condition with thyself. In friendship, as in 
marriage, too great a difference of circumstances, age, and 
condition is dangerous, and often the occasion of unhappi- 
ness. Pares amici, is the poet’s advice in friendship, as nube 
pariisin marriage. The friendship and confidence of great 
folks flatter indeed the ambition of persons of a lower 
rank, they think it an honour to be distinguished by them, 
and propose great advantage to themselves by such an ac- 
quaintance, but at length they are convinced of their folly, 
and have cause to repent of their intimacy. According to 
that of Horace, 


‘ Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit.” 


They propose, indeed, to raise themselves, and-make their 
‘fortunes by paying their court to great men; but they are 
often disappointed in their pursuit, sacrificing in the mean 
time their liberty to a prospect of grandeur, and are at best 
but: splendid slaves. ‘“ Nunquam est fidclis cum potente 
societas,” is the motto of one of Pheedrus’s fables, which 
he illustrates also by the instance of the kettle and earthen 
pot. There is the like.comparison, too, in Alsop, and 
upon the same occasion, near threc hundred years before 
this writer, to which probably. he alludes. The man of 
wealth and power encourages the weaker vessel in the 
language of the brazen pot, ‘“‘ Ne metuas, curabo cnim 
egone tu allidaris;” but the answer of the other contains a 
fine moral, ‘ Collisio certe cum meo fiet periculo, decre- 
tum mihi est a te disjungi;” for when either the. rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, engage together, the 
weak are sure to be sufferers, and-to lose the little they. 
have, and sometimes their liberty and lives. Plautus il- 
lustrates the inconvenience of an unequal match by the 
simile of an ass sinking under too great a burden, 


‘ Venit mihi in mentem, te esse homincm divitem- 

Factiosum: me item esse hominem hominum paupcrrimum, 

Nune si filiam locassem meam tibi, in mentem venit, 

Tc bovem esse et me essc asellum: ubi tecum conjunctus 
siem, 

Ubi onus nequeam ferre pariter, jaceam égo asinus in luto.” 


Where the poet, like our author, compares an unequal 
engagement fo an over-heavy burden, and makes sucha 
match to be no Jess a folly, than for a contemptible ani- 
mal to vie with one of an. overgrown size. We have a. 
celebrated instance of the danger of having fellowship 
with one too mighty, and depending upon such a one for 
safety and protection, in what happened to Ahaz, king of 
Judah ; he called into his assistance Tiglath-Pilescr, king 
of Assyria, and made an alliance with him; the conse- 


quence was, he secured himself against Pekah, king of. 


Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria, but he delivered himself 
into the hands of a more formidable and powerful cnemy, 
who, as the text expresses it, distressed. him, but strength- 
ened him not. (2 Kings xvi. 7. 2 Chron. xxviii. 20.) 
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Ver.3. The rich man hath done wrong, and yet he threat- 
eneth withal,; the poor is wronged, and he must entreat 
also.| The rich man adds one injury to another, evil and 
abusive language to some act of violence and oppression. 
He invades others’ rights, and then, to justify himself, is 
angry as 1f he was the sufferer. The poor man is forced 
to submit to, and even ask pardon of, the rich oppressor, 
and to ask pardon as if he was the aggressor. ‘This pas- 
sage seems to be an imitation of Prov. xviill. 23. The poor 
useth entreaties, but the rich answereth roughly. The read- 
ing of the Greek here is very different; that followed by 
our translators gives the best sense, and the truth of it 
is confirmed by history and experience. Men are often 
obliged inthe neighbourhood of the great, and find it to be 
their best way, to buy their peace by submission, and to 
compound for and dispense with lesser injuries, to prevent 
more and greater. One reads of fathers not only dis- 
sembling their grief and concern before a merciless tyrant, 
for the death of some of their children, but even flattering 
and’ commending him to appease his brutality, and to pre- 
vail on him to spare the rest. Thus Seneca, “ Poten- 
tiorum:injuriz hilari vultu, non’ patienter tantum ferendz 
sunt.” (Lib. ii. de Ira. cap. 33.) Juvenal well describes 
the sad state of a poor man under the merciless power of 
an overgrown imperious person, in the following lines :— 

‘¢ Libertas pauperis hec est, 
Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti.” 


Ver. 7. And he will shame thee by his meats, until he have 
drawn thee dry twice or thrice, and at the last he will laugh 


thee to scorn.) Though you may think it a favour to be in- 


vited often to his table, yet by the frequency or magnifi- 
cence of his entcrtainments he will at length ruin you; for 
if you attempt to return his civilities, and treat him in the 
like manner, with the same elegance that he is used to, as 
perhaps he will expect two or three such treats, it will oc- 
casion much expense, and hurt your circumstances in the 
end, when he will laugh at your presumption for pretend- 
ing to vie with men of fortune. The author seems to allude 
to Prov. xxiii. 1. which in the rendering of the LX_X. comes 
near this place, éav xafiang Semvety emi .toaTélne Suvacrov, 
vontw¢ vou ta mapariBiueva oot slowe Ort TolauTa oF OF Tra- 
pacxevaoa. Or the sense may.be, He will invite you to his 
entertainments, and make much of you for a few visits; and 
when he has got what he wants from you, and drawn out’ 
of you what he has occasion for, he will afterward laugh 

at you, and pretend not to know thec. | 

Ver. 8. Beware that thou be not deceived, and brought 

down in thy jollity.] "Ev sv¢pocbvy cov; i. e. Take heed that 
thou be not reduced, or suffer in thy fortune by feasting 

aud entertainments, for so ev¢pocbvn sometimes signifies. 
(See Esth. ix.19.) Though a grateful. tempcr, and an en- 





. deavour to shew civilities to a benefactor, are to be com-. 


mended ; yet the ambition of cntertaining the great, mercly 
as such, for the empty pleasure of being thought consi- 
derable, or the vain eclat of having such grand acquaint- 
ance, is to be condemned in one of.a private fortune, and 
is an instance of extravagance and folly. The marginal 
reading thercfore, Lest thou be brought down by thy sim- 
plicity, or imprudence, iv appoctvy cov, is very proper ; 
which the. Vulgate also follows. We havc.-in these, and. 
; oN2 
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‘some of the following verses, a lively image and represent- 
ntion of the behaviour of the rich and powerful towards 
such as are beneath them, and depend upon them. One 
sees the absoluteness of their will, haughtiness of their 
temper, the. oppression and injustice, false caresses, arti- 
ficial disguises, and deceitful promises, with which they 
impose upon their credulity and simplicity, expecting an 
assiduous and often cxpensive attendance from them, till 
at length they have reduced them to a state of indigence ; 
and then they abandon them in their distress, and make 
them the subject of their contempt and raillery. ‘Those, 
therefore, says a pious writer, who truly love God, pay not 
their homage to such golden idols; .as faith assures them, 
that in their state of humility they are greater than the lords 
of the world, and that they degenerate from the nobleness 
of their spirit, it their ambition carrics them to aspire after 
any thing but heaven. | 
Ver.9. If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thyself, and so much the more will he invite thee.] The ad- 
vice is not to refuse such an invitation, which would be 
looked upon as rudeness and ill-breeding, but to accept 
it modestly, to behave decently, to go but rarely, and 
to withdraw diserectly. Probably.this writer alludes to 
Prov. xxv.17. Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's 
house, lest he be weary of thee, and ‘so hate thee. Where the 
Interlinear version has, Rarum fac pedem; and so the He- 
brew and Greek. If such a conduet is advisable with re- 
spect to private persons, our neighbours, much more arc re- 
servedness and caution to be observed as to frequency of 
visits, and a proper distance and carriage towards the 
great, our superiors. Experience confirms this advice of 
the wise man, to retire from rather than run after persons 
of figure and distinction, because they usually despise 
such as press upon them too much; they grow tired of 
them, and though their politeness Kdeps them from saying 
so, they esteem such as officious impertinents. We should 
therefore approach them, says an ancient writer, as we do 
the fire, not too near for fear of being scorched, nor at too 
great a distance, so as to receive no benefit from it. As 
we should not be too forward and bold in intruding, so 
neither should we be so negligent of our own interest, as 
to forego an acquaintance, which may some time or other 
be beneficial to us: neither offend by our constant pre- 
sence, and over fondness to be remembered by them, nor 
yet by so long an absence, as to oceasion our being for- 
gotten and overlooked by them. We should be dutiful 
and respectful to them, but not servile or abject; neither 
too much admire nor too much fear the persons of the 
great, so as to betray the cause of virtue by any faulty 
.compliance. This has been the case of many eminent per- 
sons in the church, and even some of the great lights of it, 
as appears from ecclesiastical history, who, having more 
of the innocence of the lamb, than the courage of the lion, 
have not been sufficiently upon their guard in treating with 
persons of great authority and powcr; but, through pro- 
mises and caresses, or fear of disgrace and punishment, 
have abandoned the defenee of the truth, and been sur- 
prised or rather foreed into resolutions, which they have 
repented afterward. 
Ver. 11. Affect not to be made equal unto him in talk.) 
All the printed copies read-here, yy treye elonyooriaba. 
The true reading undoubtedly is, pj Eweyxe tonyopeiola. (See 
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Grabe’s Proleg. tom. iii. cap. 2.) The reason for such a 
reservedness of speech before great persons, follows in the 
next verse, Cruelly he will lay up thy words. The copy 
which our translators follow, I presume, had aveXenudvwe 
ouvyTnonae Adyouc gov, but the rest have, aveAshuwy 6 ph 
ouvvrnpwy Adyouc, which; if it has any sense, means, that he 
that guards not his tongue, and watches not over his words 
in such company, wants pity for himself, and is unmindful 
of his own interest. And thus Calmet expounds it, Celui 
qui ne garde pas sa langue, ou qui ne veille pas sur son dis- 
cours, manque de pitié pour soiméme. But the sense given 
in our version seems preferable, which is confirmed by the 
Vulgate, Immitis animus illins conservabit verba tua; i.e. If 
a prince or person of great power takes occasion, from 
your words, of jealousy, mistrust, or offence against you, 
though he says nothing fpr a time, he will afterward shew 
you that he treasured up what was spoken, and give you a 
proof of his resentment. He will use you here ill, and per- 
haps imprison you; but whatever treatment you meet with 
of this sort, ascribe it to your own imprudence, in being 
too open and unguarded. Thus Tiberius used to do, 
“ Verba, vultus in crimen detorquens, recondebat,” as Ta- 
citus observes of him. And Sejanus’s temper, as de- 
scribed by that writer, was the same; ‘ Odia in longum 
jacicbat, quze reconderet, auctaque promeret.” , 

Ver.13. Observe and take good heed, for thou walkest in 
peril of thy overthrowing ; when thou hearest these things, 
awake in thy.sleep.] The first sentence, as it is in our ver- 
sion, contains a necessary piece of advice and caution as 
to our general conduet, but the Vulgate confines it to hear- 
ing in particular, Attende eke auditui tuo. And-in- 
decd someGreek copies have, svyrijpncoy kat TPGTXEC épdepa 
tov axovav 3 7. e. Listen to agreat man when he is talking, 
with much attention and respect, and at the samc time 
with such circumspection, as not to seem inquisitive, or 
prying into his affairs; be as watchful and cunning in not 
being any ways surprised, as one that feigneth him aslecp, 
and is awake all the time. And thus Bossuet, Vigilem te 
volo, sed instar somnolenti. As inattention betrays neglect 
and contempt, so too much attention in you, and too great 
a curiosity, may raise jealousy and suspicions in him against 
you. In the court of prinees, and levees of great men, the 
grand secret of behaviour is, says Calmet, to have ears and _ 
hear not, eyes and see not, and a tongue and speak not. 
To hear every thing, and divulge nothing ; to observe all 
that passes, and in appearance to be quite absent; to make 
just reflections on men and things, and seemingly to mind 
nothing, and be wholly incurious as to every body, and their 
concerns. Such a conduct, if it raises not to a man friends, 
will be sure to create him no enemies. This masterly 
stroke in polities, and many others which might be men- 
tioned, shew this writer’s nice discernment, his knowledge 
of courts and public life, and the justness of his observa- 
tions made on both; and contains a higher sense, and more 
agreeable to tbe context, than the commen interpretation 
of attending to, and meditating upon, what is delivered and 
spoken. 

Ver.17. What fellowship hath the wolf with the lamb? so 
the sinner with the godly.] The wise man having taken 


-notiée of the inconvenience and often danger of the poor 
. keeping company with the rich, the weak with the power- 
- ful, the slavery of courts, and the proper carriage to be 
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observed towards great men, he farther confirms his first 
thesis, that all persons ought to cultivate fellowship with 
those of the same rank and condition, by instancing in the 
godly and the sinner, who can much less than the other 
maintain friendship, and keep up an intimacy together, be- 
cause their way of life, sentiments, inclinations, morals, and 
conduct, are disagreeable to each other, as dissonant as 
those of the wolf and the lamb: the one innocent, gentle, and 
amiable; the other, mischievous, outrageous, and devour- 
Ang. 
views, interests, and designs, and as it were a sympathy of 
souls, are no less approved means of uniting persons, than 
equality of state and condition; so, where these are want- 
ing, or disagree, an intimacy-cannot long subsist, and,ex- 
tremes may as well be supposed to meet, or contraries 
coalesce, as a harmony subsist between the godly and the 
sinner, whose pursuits are so widely different. Thus Ci- 
eero, ‘‘ Ob nullam aliam causam boni improbis, improbi 
bonis amici esse non possunt, nisi quod tanta est inter eos, 
quanta maxima esse potest, morum studiorumque distan- 
tia.” (De Amicit.) The comparison’ of the wolf. and the 
lamb, whose union is inconsistent in nature, is often made 
use of by Horace, and other writers, to shew the impossi- 
bility of a friendship ,improperly contracted. - And when 
Isaiah, prophetically to shew the blessed effects of the gos- 
pel, and the great change it should produce in men’s senti- 
ments, uses the comparison of the wolf.and the lamb 
dwelling and feeding together; he introducces.that allusion 
to intimate, that the truc religion should reconcile, and 
make one, those. whom the-vices of heathenism had so va- 
riously distracted and divided ; that persons, the most se- 
parated in interest; inclination, religion, and climate, should 
then happily unite, and compose one church. (Isa. xi. 6.) 
In Scripture, the disagreement of God and Belial, and their 
respective yotaries, is.well represented by the metaphor of 
light and darkness, yea Neate are quite inaom patible, and mu- 
tually destroy eacli other. 

Ver. 18. What agreement is there between the hyena and 
the dog?\| As to the fact of the natura! antipathy between 
these two animals, it is confirmed by various testimonies. 
There is a remarkable one in Oppian; alter having men- 
tioned that the skin of the hyena will fright away all dogs, 
he adds, that if a man makes shoes of the skin, the dogs 
will not follow after nor bark at him: 


Kat oe xbvec xevotow tuseBadra medirorg 
"Avrloy ovy bAdovet. (De Venat. lib. iil.) 


Pliny mentions the like of the tongue, “ Eos qui hyznz-. 
linguam in caleeamento sub pede habeant, non latrari a 
canibus.” (Lib. xxviii. 8. Nat. Hist.) @lian likewise con- 
firms the account of this irreconcilable hatred between 
them; he says, that the hyena is a voracious animal, that 
imitates the voice and vomiting of a man, and by that arti- 
fice entices the dogs out, whom it instantly devours. (Ilist. 
Animal. lib. vii.) And with this account agree Arist. Hist. 
lib. viii. cap. 5. Plin. lib. viii. cap. 30. Chrysost. in S. 
Marc. Hom. 13. This father adds another remarkable par- 
ticular, that dogs are struck instantly dumb, and cannot 
open, when they apptoach the very shadow of the hyena: 
others say, that it stupifics and makes them giddy, and 


that the flesh of it caten is good against the bite of a 


mad dog. Bochart enumerates many such whims, and 


For as amutual resemblance of manners; likeness of | 
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‘calls them, ‘‘ Magorum atque Arabum nugas.” (Hieroz. lib. 
li. cap. 56.) .The Arabic version of this place changes the 


hyena into another animal, Quorsum versetur canis cum la- 
certo, which he shews to be a mistake. The Vulgate, too, 
wholly omits the hyena, nor does -it substitute’ any other 


‘animal to form the comparison, Que communicatio sancto 


hominit ad canem? 'This mistake, he thinks, arose from the 


transcriber not understanding what the hyena meant, and 
therefore changed it for homini, and afterward added sanc- 


to, to preserve the opposition between holy and impure 
persons, called dogs, Rev. xxii. 15. in loc. sup. citat. 


‘The Greek copies:all agree in tafyn, and countenance the 
‘literal, rather than a metaphorical sense; which probably 


was a marginal gloss, and crept into the text. .However 
this be, the author introduces this simile to intimate, that 
the rich are often great oppressors, that they swallow up 
the needy, and make the poor of the land to fail. (Amos 
viii. 4.) That what a lion is in the forest, as it follows in 
the next verse, such is an over-wealthy, powerful person, 
with respect to the helpless and poor. 

Ver. 22. Whenarich man is fallen, he hath many helpers: 
he speaketh things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him. 
The poor man slipped, and yet they rebuked him too; he spake 
wisely, and could have no place. Ver.23. When a rich man 
speaketh, every man hoideth his tongue, and look what he 
saith, they extol it to the clouds ; but if the poor man speak, 
they say, What fellow is this? and if he stumble, they witi 
help to overthrow him.] If riches are wanting, the best qua- 
lifications are taken no notice of; you arc on that account 
esicemed.as a person of no consequence or worth, and in- 
stead of being befriended in a low condition, you will meet 
with affronts and injuries.sooner. According to that of 
Horace, " 


‘¢ Est animus tibi, sunt mores, ct lingua, fidesque; 
Si quadringentis sex septem millia desint, 
Plebs eris.” (Epist. lib. i.) 


Buatthe rich man is Aztihied and courted; he has instantly 
all endowments and qualifications, all good qualities both 
of body and mind. Thus the same poet: 


‘¢ Omnis enim res 
Divitiis paret; quas qui construxerit, ille 
Clarus erit, fortis, justus, sapiens ctiam, et rex, 
Et quicquid volet.” (Sat. lib. ii.) 


Thucydides well observes, deevat evrpa&la cvyxpinpat al ova- 


Ktdoat Ta ixdotwy auaptiara, that prosperity is of great ad- 
vantage to hide men's failings and defects, which Sallust 
has imitated with great conciseness and strength, ‘‘ Res se- 
cundz mire vitiis sunt obtentui.” And Theognis as beauti- 
fully expresses the disadvantage of poverty, to disparage 
all that a necessitous man can offer, or speak, when he says, 
that it makes a man tongue-tied, yAwoaa &£ of déderar.: But 
nonce of the sayings of the ancients exceed the beauty of our 
author's sentiments on the occasion, particularly in ver.. 
21—23. where the antithesis is clegant, and well preserved. 
I shall only observe, that our version has not fully ex- 
pressed ov« 2600n air rém0c, Which means more than.that 
he could have no place; viz. that he was not commended or 
honoured for his wise reflections: and so rérov etddvar is 
to be understood in many places of this writer: (see xvi. 3. 
14, xxxviii. 12.) whereas if the rich man talks loosely or 
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profanely, speaks aréppnra, things not fit to be named or 
repeated, the sparkling of his wit is admired, as if wit was 
consistent with indecency, or what is shecking can be 
pleasing. 

Ver. 24. Riches are good unto him that hath no sin, and 
poverty is evil in the mouth of the ungodly.) “Qu ph rpdccorw 
apapria, in which there is no sin by the means of acquiring 
them, or when they are honestly got; which is a better sense, 
than that of our version. The author in the observations 
he has made above on the different states, does not con- 
demn riches as such, nor universally justify or appreve a 
state of poverty. For there are rich men who do honour 
to their great fortunes by the good use which they make of 
them, aud thcre are poor men who disgrace even their low 
estate, by their pitch of wickedness. Te the one, riches 
are good when gotten lawfully, enjoyed moderately, and 
dispensed liberally; and when they are free from the sins 
of avarice, pride, luxury, and forgetfulness of God; which 
toe commonly attend them, they are blessings. To the 
other, poverty is an evil when it is accompanied with im- 
patience, murmuring, ceveting other men’s goods, or actu- 
ally seizing upon them, which pcrsons of a very indigent 
condition are often guilty of. It appears, thereforo, that 
riches are. not positively good in themselves, but it is the 
good or ill use of them only. that denominates their worth 
and value: by the one they become the means of blessed- 
ness, and by the other they are.made the occasion of fall- 
ing.’ St. Bernard has wisely determined this point, “‘ Au- 
rum et argentum, et cetera hujusmodi, quantum ad animi 
bonum spectat, nee bona sunt, nec mala: usus herum benus, 
abusio mala, sollicitudo pejor, quzestus turpior.” (Lib. iv. 
de Considerat.) And so St. Chrysostom, commenting on 
this passage, od« amAGe ard krnuatwy, k.7. A. Non simpli- 
citer a divitiis nascuntur mala, sed ideo quia qui illas rece- 
perunt, eis nesciunt recte uti. Quia et Abraham dives erat 
et Job, et non solum nihil damni eis accidit a divitiis, sed et 
clariores fuere: quia non in usum suum tantum has posside- 
bant, sed ut eis juvarent etiam alios, quorum succurrerent 
inopie. (Hom. 66. in cap. 48. Gen.) 

Ver. 26. A cheerful countenance is a token of a heart that 
is in prosperity, and the finding out of parables is a wearit- 
some labour of the mind.] i.e. The studious and contempla- 
tive man employed in deep researches, or in writing and cx- 
pounding dark and obscure parables, has not that gay brisk 
countenance, as ene that is at ease, and whose mind is per- 
fectly witheut eare. Study and intense application are apt 
to abate a man’s vivacity, to flatten the spirits, and give a 
serious and: grave turn to the countenanec. For whercas 
jey discovers itself by sparkling cyes, an elevated brow, a 
free air, and an open aspect; intense contemplation, on the’ 
contrary, is denoted by fixed eyes, a contracted brew, a 
composed air, a settled or stern countenance, deliberate 
speech, or prefound silence. ‘These are tokens of a mind 
deeply engaged in intricate speculations, in painful and re- 
condite disquisitions: and so laborious and fatiguing is 
close application beth te bedy and mind, that Solomen 
very justly pronounced, much study to be a weariness of the 
flesh ; (Eccles. xii. 12.) and that great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge was, as well as ether pursuits, a vexation 
of spirit. 
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Ver.1. B LESSE Dis hethat hathnot slipped with his mouth, 
and is not pricked with the multitude of sins.] Our transla- 
ters fellow the Cemplnt. edition, which reads, iv rdHbee 
auapriay, but the more general reading is, tv Atay dpapriag, 
in tristitia delicti; as the Vulgate has it. And so the mar- 
ginal reading is, which dees net mean, as some have inter- 
preted, that a man is happy who is not affected with sorrow 
and remerse for his sins, for he that is so affected, and has 
a true inward compunction en that account, has the best 
title to, and prospect of, blessedness; but the sense of the 
whole verse is, that the man is happy, and highly to be com- 
mended, who, when poverty or any outward calamity lies 
heavy upon him, betrays no impatience, nor charges God 
foolishly by any murmur against him or the dispensations 
of his providence, nor, by a criminal dejection and sinful 
despondency, utters any thing reflecting upon his honour or 
justice. — . 

Ver. 2. Blessed is he whose conscience hath not condemned 

him.] Maxaptog od od Kxatéyvw 7 Yvyy abrov. This is a He- 
braism. Glassius preduces many instances in the New 
Testament and other writings of this construction. Grotius 
contends, that the true reading is, paxapioc od ob aréyvw 4 
Ywux7 abvrov, Blessed is he who does not despond or despair un- 
der tribulation; which is confirmed by the next sentence, 
Who is not fallen from his hope in the Lord. And this seems 
to-be-the sense of the Vulgate, Felix qui non habuit animi 
sui'tristitiam. And thus Calmet, Heureux celui dont lame 
n'est point tombée dans.le decouragement. Or the sense may 
be, That a goed conscience is the ground of a religious as- 
surance, like that of the apostle, Beloved, if our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence towards God. 
. Ver. 3. Riches are not comely for a niggard, and what 
should an envious man do with money?] 7. e. Riches do not 
become the: sordid person, are of little service to avépi 
pixooAdyy, viro cupido et tenaci, in the Vulgate, which is 
hardly expressive enough ; for it means one who is sparing 
of using them even upon necessary occasions. Theophras- 
tus well defines pexporAoyla to be, gedwAla rod ciapdpov trip 
rov xaiodév. Baoxavoc, though it is often used in the sense 
of envious, as our translators and the Vulgate render, yet 
here means covetous : and so it is often used in this book.’ 
(See ver. 6. 8. of this chapter, &c. xviii. 18. xxxvii. 11.) 
And so Gretius and Bessuet take it. The covetous man is 
so far justly styled envious, as he grudges the use and en- 
joyment of his wealth both to himself and others. ‘This 
vice of covetousness so blinds the minds and hearts of 
those that are pessessed with it, that they do not see its 
folly and deformity ; they are apt to give the name of pru- 
dence, frugality, economy, or of some ether virtue to a de- 
testable sordid passion, which makes them eneniies to God, 
to mankind, and even themselves. 

Ver. 4. He that gathereth by defrauding his own soul, 
gathereth for others that shall spend his goods riotously. | 
The Vulgate rendering, gui acervat ex animo suo, probably 
is'a mistake; it would have been better expressed by ani- 
ma sua. The Greek 6 cvvéywv ard ric Pvyxiic abrod, literally 
rendcred, is, He that gathereth from his life, i. e. by his 
pinching manner of living, by depriving himself of even’ 
necessarics to enrich himsclf the more, lays up only for an 
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extravagant heir, who will spend profusely in riot and 
luxury what he had been amassing with so much care and 
solicitude. And thus the Syriac, Qui sibimet detrahit, col- 
ligit aliis. And the Arabic is to the same effect. Our au- 
thor has the same observation, xi. 18. There is that wax- 
eth rich by his wariness and pinching, and yet he knoweth 
not what time shall come upon him, and that he must leave 
those things to others, and die. (See note on that place.) 
Solomon has many fine thoughts upon the occasion: (see 
Eccles. ii. 18. iv. 7, 8. vi. 2.) and the poets have with 
great sharpness exposed this vice in their satires. Juvenal 
particularly takes notice of the vanity of starving a man’s 
self to raise a family, and calls such a mean and sordid 
way of living, in order to die rich, folly and madness. 


* Sed qué divitias hae per tormenta coactas ? 
Cum furor haud dubius, cum sit manifesta phrenesis, 
Ut locuples moriaris, egenti yivere fato.” (Sat. xiv.) 


But nothing can be more just than our author’s reflections 


upon this vice, and the reasons which he gives against it, | 


which he pursues to the end of the nineteenth verse. 

Ver. 7. If he doth good, he doth it unwillingly ; and at 
last he will declare his wickedness.] Kav evirow, tv Af Oy wore. 
If he does any good, he does it ignorantly, he forgets him- 
self, or does it by chance and accident. . And thus the Sy- 
riac: Quod si casu benefecerit, imprudens, ac per errorem 
facit, with which the Arabic agrees.. The copy which our 
translators follow reads, xat av evrounon, ovK Ew rot. The 
Vulgate, it is observable, retains both ; Si bene fecerit, igno- 
ranter et non volens facit. Nor is Drusius’s conjecture to 
be despised, who would read, iv Atiry, «al ovk ixwy more, 
dolens, et invitus facit. The sense of the latter clause is, 
that if snch a wretch stumbles upon a good action, yet the 
raanner of his doing it in such a grudging way, as if it was 
extorted from him, quite spoils the grace of it, and takes 
off from its merit. Itis, in the language of Isocrates, rac 
Xaptrac ayaplorwe xaptfeoSa. Some tincture of sordidness 
will discover itself, and adhere to all he does. And if a 
good action by accident drops from him, the miser soon 
again stands confessed. Grotins by i’ toxarwy understands 
the end of his life; that he will maintain this niggardly 
temper to the last, and manifest it im some instances at his 
death, particularly in the ordering of his funeral, and pre- 
venting the expenses ofit. Phzedrus well exposes sucha 
stingy carefulness : 


“ Tibi dico, avare, gaudium heeredis tui, 
Qui circumcidis omnem impensam funeris, 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucri.” 


Ver. 8. The envious man hath a wicked eye, he turneth 


away his face, and despiseth men.) ‘Yrepopwv yvyac; i. e. He 


overlooks the wants and misery of other men. The Vulgate 
has, Dispiciens animam suam ; t. e. the covetous man over- 
looks himself, disregards his own soul or life, and will not 
allow himself necessary food to keep himself in health, nor 
proper and convenicnt help and remedies in his sickness. 
By a wicked, evil, and envious eye, both in this and tho 
sacred writings, is meant, the covetous man, and by a good 
eye, the liberal person. Thus, Prov. xxiii. 6. Eat not 
the bread of him that hath an evil eye; 7. e. of one that is 
grudging and covetous. See also xxviii. 22. Tob. iv. 16. 
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Ecclus. xxxi. 13.:xxxv. 10. Matt. vi. 22. Mark vil. 22. 
where ayefde 6¢0adpde, the good or liberal eye, is opposed 
to rovnpdc d¢0adrpoc, the evil or covetous eye. The rcason 
of applying this epithet more particularly to the eye, seems 
to be, because the eye is that part of the body which takes 
most satisfaction in wealth, in beholding, contemplating, 
and turning it over. (Eccles. v. 11.) Hence covetousness is 
called the lust of the eye, 1 John ii. 16. though, more pro- 
perly speaking, this should be referred to the inward mind 
or judgment, as envy, covetousness, evil concupiscence, 
and the like vices, are said in Scripture to procced from 
the heart. | 

’ Ver. 9. A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his por- 
tion, and the iniquity of the wicked drieth up his soul.] Like 
an insatiable guest, he thinks he never has enough, and is 
not pleased with part, ov« gumfrAarac peotde:; the ordinary 
portion which the master of the feast gives to each of his 
guests does not content him ; he grasps at, and devours in 
his imagination and wishes, what is helped to others ; and 
his iniquity, 7. e. his envy-at what others have, gnaws and 
consumes his soul. He is just in no other instance but in 
punishing himself as he deserves; he is ingenious in con- 
triving ways to torment himself, and by denying himself 
the comforts, and even necessaries of life, condemns him- 
self as unworthy to live. The author alludes, says Cal- 
met, to the ancient custom of dividing the victuals among 
the guests by equal portions, in which sense the imiser is not 
pleased to be put upon the level with others. Or it may 
mean, that be his portion of good things in this life what it 
will, he still wishes for and covets more ; and this is the 
recompence of his wickedness, that his unsatisfied desires 
make him continually uneasy. 

Ver. 10. A wicked eye envieth his bredd, and he is a nig- 
gard at his table.) ®0ovipic iw Gory, gradges himself or 
others their bread, and pines himself and them by his 
coarse food and sordid entertainment. ‘he Vulgate ren- 
ders, Oculus malus indigens, et in tristitia erit super mensam, 
following a copy probably which had, év Aiwy. And indeed 
this circumstance is a true test likewise of the covetous 
man, whe is generally observed to be dull, dejected, and’ 
out of humour at his own table; he is uncasy at the ecx- 
pense, has not the heart to help his guests plentifully, or to 
make them welcome, but wishes them to be gone, or forces 


them by his cold reception to depart the sooner. Whercas 
the person of an open and generous temper invites you by 


his very looks, thinks he can never entertain his guests 
enough, and is always happicst when he has his friends 
about him. St. Chrysostom, enumcratirig the sevcral par- 


ticnlars set down by this writcr, which make up the covet-’ 
ous man, adds, Certainly this picture cannot suit any thing’ 
in the shape of human nature, it can be neither man nor 
beast, but a picture made up of both, the stupidity of the 


one with the greatest degeneracy of the other. 

Ver. 11. According to thy ability do good to thyself, and 
give the Lord his due offering.] 7. e. Do not through covet- 
ousness defraud thyself of necessarics and: conveniences, 
by forbearing to make use of those good things which God 
has given thee richly to enjoy, nor rob God of his offer- 
ings; but give him not only in proportion to thy substance, 
and what is strictly due, but freely, and of the best like- 
wisc, such choice offerings as are worthy of his majesty, 
Deo dignas oblationes, as St. Cyprian here renders, with 
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the Vulgate. For the offering of the blind, or lame, or 
sick, for sacrifice, is, according to the prophet, making the 
table of the Lord contemptible. (Mal. i.7, 8.) This also 
may be extended to.tithes and offerings, that a man should 
not grudge to pay them to the Levite, God’s minister, ac- 


cording to his appointment, nor diminish from the quan-. 


tity, or injure him in the quality of them, nor alter the time 
or manner of paying them. The. author having fully de- 
scribed the vice of avarice, and the folly, malignity, and 
injustice of it, proceeds next to propose some remedies 
against it—as, to use the good things of life in the manner. 
they were designed, to be hospitable to our friends and. 
neighbours; to be charitable to the poor, and distressed; 
to stop the immoderate cravings of avarice, by reflecting. 
on the certainty and often suddenness of death, which will 
take away all at once a man hasbeen so long amassing; 
(ver. 12.) to give liberally, therefore, before it seizes us, 
to, be willing and have the merit of parting with some of 
our beloved wealth, before it of course leaves us, and we 
can hold it no longer, to lay up thereby a good foundation, 
for ourselves against the time to come, and so far prevent 
the extravagance of a spendthrift heir, who perhaps will 
neither thank us for what we leave him, nor, take care to. 
keep it,.and may expose and droll on our memory for 
having been so tenacious and saving for him. 

Ver. 16. Give, and take, and. sanctify thy soul ; for there 
as no, seeking of dainties in the. grave.] Deprive not thyself 
of the innocent mirth and pleasure which the law permits 
on good days, for so the Hebrews styled their festivals, and. 
rejoice with and entertain your family and friends on such 
public occasions. Nor at other times deny yourself the 
enjoyment of such good things as God has blessed you 
with, and given for your present use and comfort; but use 
them in the manner which God approves, free from intem- 
perance and luxury, free from covctousness, and a criminal 
attachment to them. This seems to be the sense of 4 aylagov, 
Thy Yuxiy cov, which is the reading in many Greek copies, 
and of drxalwoov tv Yvyjv, Which obtains in others. The 
Vatican edition has amarnaov rv Yoyiv aov; 7. e. live an 
agrecable life, deceive your cares, and Jet innocent plea- 
sures and amusements divert any thing that may lie heavy 
upon your spirits. But possibly the true reading may be 
ayannaoy thy Yup, hilariter excipe animam ; which seems 
confirmed by the context, particularly from the ‘reflection 


that all dainties, in the Greek rpvg), cease in the grave.. 


The advice here given of living freely, and at large, on 
account of the shortness of life, is not, says Calmet, to be 
extended to all persons indifferently, but should be consi- 
dered as directed by this writer, either to misers in parti- 
cular, as a motive to engage them to enjoy their wealth and 
plenty whilst they have them, or to heathens in general, 


whose views going no farther than this life might properly 


enough be admonished, from the uncertainty of it, to make 
the most of it. Many of the poets give the like adyPe, 
and for the same reason. ‘Thus Phocylides; 


MAobrov po} pelSov' péuvna’ bre Ovnrde brdoyerc. 
Ook Ev’ é¢ adnv 6APBov Exe al xonuar ayerBat. 
Ov todiv av0pwror Zépev yodvov, ad’ ?xtkatpov' 
Lwya yao éx yalnco Exopev, kal mavrec te avriy 
Avopevot kdvig topév. 


Ver.17. For the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 
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shalt die the death.) Cavatw azofavy. . This refers to Gen. 
li. 17. where the rendering of the Hebrew is, Dying thou 
shalt.die ; which, though spoken to Adam personally, yet 
included his whole posterity.: The original covenant or. 


law of mortality was, that all flesh should, by the transgres- 


sion, sce corruption. [aca caps Pavary azofary. The Vul- 
gate joins this to the end of the twelfth verse, where Calmet 
thinks it would come in better. ‘The comparison of leaves, 
by which the succession and mortality of mankind are ex-. 
pressed in the following verse; is very ancient and natural. 
The writer of this book, living: after many of the cele- 
brated sages, of Greece, has, eceasionally borrowed from 
them some of their sentiments, of which this among others 
is an instance. There is exactly the same thought in 
Homer, ' 


Oin wep godwv vyeven), ToUjoE Kar avepay. 
Pb)dAa Ta. pév.7 dvenoc ‘xapacre xéet, adAa SE F DAH 
TnrcOdwoa pbet, = eapOe. o emvylyverat & wor’ 


“Q¢ avépay yeven, 7 [ev poet, 7 o ‘aroXnyet. (I. vi.) 


There. is. also a.parallel passage. in Iliad. xxi. which Mr. 
Pope compares’ with that before, DE and in his ca cepignt 
translation runs thus,— _ wer! 
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“For what i is. san?” calamitous by birth, 

They owe their life and nourishment to earth ; 
Like yearly leaves; that now, with beauty crown’d, 
Smile on the SUD ; now, wither on the ground. we 


The same comparison is likewise ‘to be found in a frag- 
ment of Museeus, preserved by Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi. 
The ancients have contended who should deseribe the short- 
ness of human life in terms most expressive of its vanity. . 
As some of them with this writer compare it to the falling 
of a leaf, the smallest and. weakest piece of a short-lived 
unsteady plant, so others resemble .it, no less aptly, to a. 
dream, a shadow, and smoke., St. James, who spake by 
a more excellent spirit, calls our life a vapour, and, which 
is yet lighter, a fantastic one, atic darvouévn, a mere ap- 
parition, and nothing real, and yet the expression by what 
follows is made still more diminutive; for this mere ap- 
pearance is but for a little while, zod¢ dAfyov, and then the. 
phantom instantly disappears, (iv. 14.) St. Austin ex-. 
presses very strongly the frailty of the human state, when, 
he calls man, ‘‘ Terrz filius, nihili nepos ;” the son of earth, 
and grandchild of nothing. I shall only observe farther, 
that as the best heathen writers agree in comparing life 
and its sensible decay to the fading ofa leaf or flower, so the 
sacred ones express an immortal state under the image of 
the never-failing tree of life. 

Ver. 20. Blessed is the man that doth meditate good things 
in wisdom, and that reasoneth of holt us things by his under- 
standing.| Grotius says, that xada@ cai @ya, are an addition 
to the text, and makes the sense barely to be,—Blessed is 
the man that meditates on wisdom, and can reason well 
with his understanding; which, though it be an accom- 
plishment much admired, yet the sense which our version. 
furnishes seems preferable; %. e. Blessed is he whose. 
wisdom carries him to the study of holy things, and whose 
chief delight is to be employed. upon good and religious 
subjects, who aspires after heavenly truths, and prefers the, 
consideration and- study of these to dry speculations, and 
science falsely so called; which, though they may amuse, 
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and entertain for a time, yet edify not, nor promote the } 
main end of man; for however extensive a man’s know- 
ledge may be in human learning, or whatever progress he 
may. make in’ philosophical researches, yet the good man 
will at last be found the truly wise man, which seems.con- 
firmed by the next verse, He that considereth his ways in 
his heart, shail also have understanding in her secrets ; 
which is the reading of one copy, and preferred. by Grotius 
and Calmet;‘and the sense is the same with that in the 
gospel, If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine; his obedience shall be his teacher, and, as he im- 
a Mg in grace, he shall increase in wisdom. | 
Ver. 23. He that prieth ii at. her windows, shall also 
heamthee at her doors.| We have here, and in the. context, 
an assemblage of images to encourage the pursuit after 
wisdom. In .the preceding verse, al] “the vigilance of the 
hunter and the sagacity and attention of the spy are recom- 
mended for that purpose. There is the same metaphor in 
Plato, where Socrates, describing the inquisitive philoso- 
pher, calls hini @noevriv, or the hunter. The author adds 
farther here, You must pursue her with all the eagerness of 
a passionate lover (which comparison is continued to the 
end of the chapter), who hangs about the house of his be- 
loved fair, ‘Nec vultum dulci detinet a domo,” watching 
and observing every thing that passes. I think this verse 
not accurately translated ; I would cither render, after the 
inanncr of the former verse, Go after her, like an assiduous 
lover, that prieth in at the windows, and hearkens at the 
doors of his mistress ; or rather, to go a little farther back 
still, Blessed.is the man that is so desirous of, and inquisi- 
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tive after wisdom, asto pry tn at her windows, and listen at | 


her doors. Solomon makes use of the same comparison; 
for thus wisdom speaks of herself, Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, and watcheth daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors. (Prov. viii. 34.) 

Ver. 24. He that doth lodge near her house, shall also 
fasten a pin in her walls. .Ver. 25. He shall pitch his tent 
nigh unto her, and shall lodge in a lodging where good things 
are.| The translation should rather be as before, Blessed is 
the man who lodgeth near her house, and ts desirous to join 
his habitation to hers, who will pitch his tent nigh unto her, 
and partake of the advantages of so commodious a situation, 
By fastening.a pin in her walls is meant, that.such a one 
who seeks her intimacy and acquaintanec shal] have a 
constant and sure abode with her, his dwelling shall be as 
secure, and his tent as unmovcable, as if by pins or nails 
fastencd to the ground.: We have the like expression, 
Ezra ix.8. where, speaking of God’s giving them a little re- 
‘viving in their bondage, and an opportunity of setting up 
and repairing the house of God, he expresscs this advan- 
tage and security, by God’s giving them a.nail in his holy 
place ; which the margin expounds to the same sense. (Sce 
also, Isa. xxii. 23.) The sense of the whole is,—Blessed 


‘or happy is the man, that is not. content to follow after 


‘wisdom for a little time only,.or to sec and speak to her 
eu passant, and as it were by accident; but is desirous of 
a long continuance with her, to be known to and converse 
often with her, for he that is ambitious to fix his abode 
and dwelling near her, will find there a lodging stocked 
with all conveniences and goods: for so advantageous is 


her neighbourhood, that a little hut near to the scat of wis- | 
‘-om is preferable to the most stately palaces, and the su-: 
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- perb magnificence of kings. 
, nion, who says, I had rather be a door-keeper, even the 
. meanest servant, in the house of God, than to dwell in the 

nost stately ‘pavilions of ungotliness. 
_And speaking of the wise man, or one that feareth thie 
Lord, he expresses himself like this writer, Tle iorw 6 ¢o- 
- Potpevoe rev Kigiov; 4% Yuyn avrov iv ayaboic abdcobhoerat, 
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This was holy David’s opi- 


(Psal. Ixxxiy. 11,) 


(Psal. xxv. 13. see also Ezek. xxxiv. 14. John x. 9.) 

Ver. 26. He shall set his children under her shelter, and 
shall lodge under her branches. Ver, 27, By her he shall 
be covered from heat, and in her glory shail he dwell.) i. e. 
Happy is the man who will commit his children to her 
care, and bring them up under hernurture and admonition ; 
who will, with his young, lodge or repose himself under 
the hospitable security of her branches: for wisdom will 
protect him under her shade against. all inconveniences, . 
like the cloudy pillar which attended upon and sheltered 
the Israelites in the wilderness, she will enlighten him with 
her glory, which shall be reflected upon him, and by the 
brightness of its presence shall he be known and distin- 
guished. By dda, the term here used, the LXN.X. express 
the Schechinah, or the radiant presence of God in the sanc- 
tuary. The representing wisdom under the image of a 
spreading trec, is common in this and the other sapiential 
books: but the prophet’s description of the visionary tree, 
whose hetght reached unto the heaven, and the sight thereof 
to all the earth, whose leaves were fair, and on tt meat 
enough for all, Dan. iv. 20, 21. is truly applicable. unta 
wisdom, and her fruits, 
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Ver. 2. AND as a mother shall she meet him, and receive 
him as a wife married of a virgin.] ‘Qe yuvn wapbevtac. The 
version of this place is very inaccurate and indeterminate, 
which means neither more nor less than a virgin, whethcr 
yvv7 be interpreted mzulier (as in the Latin version of the 
Greek in the Polyglot), or a betrothed virgin. If yuv7y be 
taken for a wife, as the Syriac version has it, and as it is 
used, 2 Cor. xi. 2. yuvy rapbevtac probably is the same with 
yuri wapivoc.. (Sce Deut. xxii. 23.) Instances: of this 
construction, which is called apposition, may be seen in 
Glass. Philol. Sac. p. 386. . But in regimine, the genitive is 
also used as here. ' See Gen. xv. 18. Ezek. iii. 15. Amos 
v. 2. Matt. xii, 39. xxiv. 30. Acts viii. 5. Rom. ivy. 11.). I 
make no doubt but the original had DYN] AWN _a woman, 
or a wife of virgiutties, recasting to the Hebrew phraseo- 
logy, like a wife of whoredoms, Hos. i.2. which yet is the 
very same with mulier meretrix, Lev. xxi. 1. a wife that ts 
a whore (for so it is there rendered) ; and then the sense of 
the present passage is clear enough : As a mother shall] she 
mect him, and receive him, as a bride, or an cspoused yir- 
gin, in the possession of whom he will rejoice and be made 
happy. Thereis indeed another good sense suggested in the 
Arabic and Syriac versions. Once has it, more puelle ; the 

other, uxor adolescentia, a young wife, or the wife of his 1 youth, 

And if the original Hebrew includcd a woman of youths, 

a young woman, or wife, or the wife of his youth, as mooy 

it is certain signifies all these, then those versions (sup- 

posing them taken from the original) may be justified, as 

well as yur} wapQeviac: but the first sense is to be pre- 

ferred as being the best, and most natural, Messicurs of 
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Port-Royal observe, that this writer makes use of the 
image of a mothor and a spouse, to denote that wisdom 
loves her children with the most tender affection, and that 
it is she that produces the fruits of justice, holiness, and 
understanding in them, and is the parent of all good things 
to them. She is represented here as going out to meet 
them with a sort of rapturous joy; to denote, that we do 
not come to God till he first comes to us, and that it is his 
goodness that conducts us to himself, and puts us in pos- 
session of happiness. po) } 

- Ver. 3. With the bread of understanding shall she feed 
him, and give him the water of wisdom to drink.) See 
xxiv. 21. As Divine grace is often represented under the 
emblem of springs and streams of water; so wisdom or 
Divine knowledge, the food and support of the soul, is 
expressed by the metaphor of meat and drink, which sus- 
tains the body. Expressions very familiar to the eastern 
nations, and frequent in the Jewish writings. Under this 
image the wise man here advises to make use of those 
means of instruction which wisdom offers, from the cer- 
tain advantages she has to bestow. Solomon uses the 
Tike, Prov. ix. 5. where wisdom calls out to every simple 
soul that wants understanding, Come, eat of the bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled. Aud that we may 
know what is meaat by this metaphor, it follows, Forsake 
the foolish, and live, and go in the way of understanding. 
There is the same comparison, Isa. lv. 1. and when God 
in his anger threatens to deprive his people of the comfort 
and benefit of hearing his word, the. prophet calls the with- 
drawing this blessedness a famine, Amos viii. 11. pursuing 
the same metaphor taken from the ordinary refreshment 
of meat and drink; because, when we want the.support of 
God’s word, we want'that bread which nourishes the soul 
unto .everlasting life, and without which it dies with spi- 
ritaal hunger. The gospel too uses the samé comparison, 
and advises us to hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
The rabbins observe, that wherever mention is made in 
the book of Proverbs of eating and drinking, there is meant 
principally wisdom, and the keeping of the law. 

Ver. 5. She shall exalt him above his neighbours,and im 
ithe midst of the congregation shall she. open his mouth.] 
Thus the Psalmist describes his happy success and ad- 
vancement through wisdom, or the study and observance 
of God's laws, Thou through thy commandments hast made 
me wiser than mine enemies, for they are ever with me: I 
have more understanding than my teachers; for thy testi- 
monies are my study: Iam wiser than the aged, because I 
keep thy commandments. (Psal. cxix. 98, 99.) *ExxAnoia 
may either signify the church or the senate; in both which, 
aman of superior parts and consummate wisdom (for to 
human learning it may also be applied) is attended to with 
great respect, and even admiration and applause. Unto 
him men give ear, as Job speaks upon another occasion, 
and watt as for the rain, when his speech drops from him: 
they open their mouth wide to receive his instruction, and 
keep ‘silence at his counsel. Before him the aged arise and 


stand up, and nobles hold their peace ; princes also refrain 
talking, and lay their hands on their mouth. (Chap. xxix.) | 


Ver.8. For she is far from pride; and men that are hars 
cannot remember her.| This writer often inculcates that 


wisdom will not continue in a wicked, proud, and lyiag | 
spirit, which frequently meet together in the same. person, | 
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[CHAP. xv. 


and as such are mentioned together in Scripture. Thus, 


Proy. viii. 12, 13. wisdom says, I wisdom dwell with 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty inventions: pride 
and arrogancy, and the evil way and the froward mouth 
do I hate ; as if true wisdom and sin were incompatible. 
Wisdom requires innocence of manners, humbleness of 
mind, and uprightness of intention. The writer of the 
book of Wisdom well observes, that the Holy Spirit wil 
have no fellowship with the wicked and deceitful, Into a 
malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in a body 
that is subject to sin; for the Holy Spirit of discipline will 
flee deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without un- 
derstanding, and wiil not abide when unrighteousness com- 
eth in, (i. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 9. Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner, for 
it was not sent him of the Lord.] Ovy wpatoc alvoc. It is 
strange that our translators should prefer a remote and se- 
condary sense of both these words to their first and pri- 
mary signification: aivoc is sermo proverbialis, sententia, a 
parable, as the margin has it, such as these sapicntial 
books wholly consist of: wpatoe is properly fempestivus, or 
seasonable. ‘Thus, xx. 1. gorw feyyoe dc ovx torw woaiog, 
which in the margin is properly rendered seasonable. 1 
take the meaning to be, that a wise saying is out of season 
in the mouth of a sinner; be it never so good in itself, it 
comes awkwardly and without effect out of such a mouth: 
And this our author says expressly, xx. 19, 20. An un- 
seasonable tale will ahvays be in the mouth of the unwise: 
a wise sentence shall be rejected when it cometh out of a 
fool’s mouth, for he will not speak it in due season. The 
reason immediately follows, why this is not to be expected 
from such a one, because it does not proceed from its true 
source of wisdom; viz. tt was not sent of the Lord, from 
whom comes every good and profitable sentiment: or, as 
the margin has it, because the sinner was not sent of the 
Lord to deliver. instructions, which will be despised and 
laughed at from such a.teacher. ‘Things.spoken lose their 
excellence, and change their nature when spoken by im- 
proper persons, and at unseasonable times: but proverbs 
and profitable sayings must proceed from wisdom; viz. 
from men of wisdom, as is observed in the next verse. ‘So 
the Syriac and Arabic versions render.év copfa, ore sapt- 
entum, Syr.; ex ore prudentum, Arab. Clem. Alex. reads, 
év ordpart miatwy, (Strom. lib. ii.) which the Vulgate seems 
to confirm; and then the Lord will prosper them: viz. they 
shall have a good effect, they come seasonable, woato:, repe, 
mature, and will profit the hearer. Solomon has the same 
observation, and illustrates it beautifully; viz. that a fool 
is as uncqual to a parable, as a lame man is to walk, The 
legs of the lame are not equal ; so is ‘a parable in the mouth 
of fools. (Prov. xxvi.7.) All the editions of the LXX. 
read here by mistake, rapavoutay t otdpatog agpdvwy, which 
Dr. Grabe by a happy conjecture restores to wapofmay, 
the true reading, as the Hebrew manifestly shews. See 
also ver. 9. and again, xvii. 7. Excellent speech becometh 
not a fool. When the servantiin the play affected a gra- 
vity of specch misbecoming his place and condition, and 
to talk sententiously; the master’s reply is, condemning 
his pretence to wisdom, ‘“‘Etenim hic carnifex sententias 
loquitur.” (Plaut.) There is also another sense of aivoe, 
which our translators follow, Praise is not scemly in the 
mouth of a sinner; which means not praise in ‘general, but 


‘ 
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the praise of God: Dei laus, as the Vulgate has it, which the 
Lord inspires into a wise and faithful heart, as he did into 
David’s, Moses’s, and other composers of sacred hymns 
and thanksgivings. 
religious duties, which sinners disgrace, who officiate pub- 
licly, and through their evil conduct render the sacrifice 
of the Lord contemptible; according to that of the Psalm- 
ist, Unto the ungodly says God, Why dost thou preach my 
laws, and take my covenant in thy mouth? whereas thou 
hatest to be reformed, and hast cast my words behind thee. 
(Psal. 1. 16, 17.) 


Ver. 11. Say not, It is through the Lord that I fell away.) 


Some copies have, po earn, drt dia Kigtov aréorrv. And so 
the Vulgate, Ne dixeris, per Deum abest ; i.e. Sapientia. Say 
not that God js the cause that I have not wisdom; forGod is 
not the cause of our weakness, ignorance, or want of know- 
ledge; nor are mere privations, such as darkness, charge- 
able upon him. He has given us a soul capable of learn- 
ing and improvement; and we should ask of God such 
good qualities as we stand in need of, and have not, and 
be careful to increase those we have. While we arc peti- 
tioning for any blessing, we should ourselves take pains 
to obtain it, as far as human industry and care can contri- 
bute to that end; for the goodness and grace of God do 
not exclude our own endeavours and co-operations. But, 
above all things, we should take care not to commit wick- 
edness, to deprive us of the grace of God, or that wisdom 
which cometh from above, which will not abide when un- 
righteousness cometh in. (Wisd.i. 5.) This sense Grotius 
favours, as most agreeable to the context, particularly 
ver. 7,8. But there is another reading, po} cimyc, ori dia 
Kuolov aréornv, which is followed by our translators, and 
authorized by the greater number of copies. According 
to this reading the meaning is, Say not that the Lord made 
me to wander from the right path,. or that through him I 
departed from it; and thus aréorny is used in several 
parts of this book, ii.3. x.12. xvi, 8. xix. 2. Such evil 
sentiments and unworthy notions of the Deity obtained in 
the prophet’s time, and are expressly condemned by him, 
Ye have wearted the Lord with your words, when ye say, 
Every one that doeth evil ts good in the sight of the Lord, 
and he delighteth in them. (Mal. ii. 17.) The Psalmist 
truly describes his nature, when ho says, That he is a God 
that hath no pleasure in wickedness ; neither shall any evil 
dwell with him. (Psal.v.4.) Our author here confutes 
some objectors that ascribe too much to God, even men’s 
vices, as in the following chapter, ver. 17. he condemns 
those that impute too little to him. 

For thou oughtest not to do the thing which he hateth.] 
“A yao éuionoev, ov -rorjoeac. I think the connexion between 
this and the former sentence not close and just; nor is this 
an adequate answer or reason against what is advanced in 
the first part. In the following verse, which is drawn up 
much after the same manner, the reasoning is just, and 
each part answers to the other with great strength and ex- 
actness. I conjecture the true reading to be, 6 yap iuton- 
oev, ov Totjoe’ i.e. what he hates, or hath expressed his 
ahborrence of, viz. the falling away of any man from his 
duty, whether Adam, or any of his descendants, he will 
not do, occasion, or be the author of. And thus the Syriac, 
Ne dicas, impulsu Dei deliqui et peccavi, quia rem turpem 
nunquam commisit , and if that translator had pleased, it 


Or it may refer to the performance of: 
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might, by changing the points, have been as well translated | 


what he hates,as rem turpem, what is hateful. The Ara- 
bic too, though it understands the former part of falling: 
into adversity, yet agrees in applying the latter to God; 
for neque enim proficiscitur ab eo, seems to be the same 
with neque enim facitt. The present reasoning indced is 
just, applied to adversity, in the sense of tlie Arabic trans- 
lator, Blame not God for any adversity that hath befallen 
thee; but rather blame thyself for doing those things which 
he hateth, and have phe his displeasure and judgments 
upon thee. 

Ver. 12. Say not he hath caused me to err.] “Ort avrée pe 
imAavynsev. Some copies read, bre avrdéc pe ExAaoevr. That 
God hath created me so, or formed me such, by a tempera- 
ment of body inclinable to such and such vices; which 
reading Grotius prefers, as most agreeably to the place. 
The Vulgate bas, I lle me decepit. (See St. James i.13.)- "0, 
Tt av Kakov modrrese (says Lu can) péuvyoo Tov aogov A€yovroe, 
We Se0¢ a avairtog, atria ° Eouévov. (De Merc*’Conduct.) ‘The 
wise man here referred to is probably Plato, whose words 
ite Kaxéy airtov pavat Sedv reve ylyversat, ayabdy bvra, ravrt 
tpdty crapaxnréov. (De Rep. lib. ii.) ¢.e. Since God is good, . 
we must by no means allow any to say, that he is the cause 
of any evil that is done, but must reject such a wild opinion. 
All the ancient sages held, that neither prophecies, nor pre- 
science, nor the decrees of God, lay any necessity upon the 
will of man; they who assert this, says Origen in Genes. 
absolve the sinner from all guilt, and lay it upon God, as if: 


_ by his decree of foreknowledge he laid such men under an 


unavoidable necessity of acting wickedly. And so Pros- 
per, ‘‘ Non casus ruentium, nec cupiditates peccantium 
predestinatio Dei aut excitavit, aut suasit, aut impulit.”’ 
(Ad. Vincent. Object.) St. Austin blames such as pretend 
in their own excuse; “ Venus hoc fecit, aut Saturnns, aut 


_ Mars; scilicct ut homo sine culpa sit, culpandus autem sit 


coeliac siderum creator.” (Confess. lib. iv. cap. 3.) And 
Maximus Tyrius has much the same thought, Té gavar dr 6 
"Epwe potyelay avawret, x.t.A. To say that love forced aman 
into adultery, and to charge that, or any such wicked trans-: 
gression upon’ the Deity, is very shocking and profane. 
(Dissert. xi.) Tully also pronounces the same concerming 
the amours of Paris, &c. which, says he, are not chargeable 
upon God, but upon their own lusts and -passions. (De' 
Nat. Deor. lib. iii.) 

He hath no need of thé sinful man.] i.e. He can have no 
motive to deceive any of his creatures, or to oblige them to 
commit any sin. For what glory, profit, or advantage, can 
he possibly reap from wickedness or injustice, the two things 
which he principally hateth, and are most contrary to his 
nature? Does he do this out of hatred to his creatures, or 
can we suppose him hereby to intend to vex and torment 
himself? Or the sense may be, That God hath no necd of 
sinners to execute the determined ends of his providence; 
for though it be necessary that God should permit men to’ 
do that which he hath foretold, yet he does not incline or 
force the sinful man to accomplish his’ designs, but rather’ 
foresecing that-hc. will do so, he lets him follow his own 
wicked inclination and temper, and so accidentally makes 
him his instrument; which was the case of Judas in the ern- 
cifixion of our Lord. The same may be said of the oppres- 
sion of the Hebrews by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
which is mentioned as God’s doing; God, to chastise the 
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ingratitude and wickedness of his own people, permitted 
the rage and fury of these tyrants to have its full swing; he 
did notthink it proper by any secret motions, or open judg- 
ments to turn the hearts of those conquerors, or to stop the 
progress of their arms—but he neither foreed nor compelled 


them to the evil, nor necessarily determined them to act in 
St. Austin’s words are a complete comment | 


that manner, 
upon this whole verse: “‘ We ought never to make God the 
author of any fault we have, nor charge him for the want of 
any grace which we have not. 
man’s irregularity or falling; but he that is wicked, is so 
through his own fault, and he that is good, is so ouly by 
his grace. Neither sinners, nor even good men, are any 
other ways necessary to him, than as the wilful wickedness 
of the one serves to exemplify his power and justice, and 


the grace which he bestows upon the other to display his. 


mercy. So that no one can in the least impeach the equity 


of his conduct; nor, under his government, which is altoge-. 


ther just, suffer the least hardship, without having really de- 
servedit. If he punishes, it is exactly only what is his due; 
and if he spares and forgives, it is remitting what he might 
justly have required and inflicted.” 

- Ver. 14. He himself made man from the beginning, and 
left him in the hand of his counsel.] This may cither refer to 
the state of our first parent in Paradise, whom God endowed 
with a full sense of his duty, yet laid him not under an nn- 
avoidable necessity of being good; he may le considered 
as undera perfect equilibrium with respect to good and evil; 
he was neither determined to evil by the superior weight of 
his concupiscence; nor was the attraction to goodness so 
forcible and strong, as not to be resisted; so that it was ab- 
solutely in his power to have made himself either happy or 
miserable. Or it may mean, that when God gave his law 
to the Israelites in particular, by the disposition of angels, 
and with such pomp and terror, though his will was declared 
therein in the strongest and most affecting manner, yet he 
imposed upon them no such necessity of keeping it, as that it 
was impossible for them to act otherwise, but left it to their 
own choice and counsel, whether they would liveaccording to 
the precepts of it, and be happy, or forfcit the glorious pro- 
mises of the covenant by transgression, and incur the punish- 
ment denounced. This God proposes to them in the most 
solemn manner, Deut. xxx.19. Or it may relate to man- 
kind in general, That God does neither compel any to do 
evil, nor necessitate them to do good, though he is always 
ready with his preventing grace to assist them towards doing 
well. Inthe business of religion, and matters of salvation, 
free-will is as evidently exercised, as in any thing else, 
wherein one man covenants or contracts with another; and 
the evils of the soul are not the fault of nature, but of the 
will, which, being free, uses its liberty to choose either 
good or evil. The author’s design here is to take from the 
wicked all the excuses and pretexts, which they make nsc 
of to cast upon God their vices and irregularities, pretend- 
ing, that God has given them strong and even invincible in- 
clinations towards sin; that they find in themselves the 
seeds of natural corruption, of which they are not the cause 
or authors. ‘To this plea the wise man replies, that God 
cannot be justly charged with the leaven of wickedness, be- 
cause he abhors it, forbids, and even punishes it: that it 
was not God that originally placed in men such evil incli- 
nations; neither is such a corruption invincible, as he-has 
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created men free, and at their own disposal, capable of. 


‘either following what is good, and affording them his assist-. 
‘ing grace for that purpose, in order to make them happy; 
or of choosing evil, through the sway of their own corrupt. 


will, and thereby making themselves miserable. St.Chry-. 
sostom, as if he had been directly commenting upon the. 
place, hath well observed, Ta év qéou kaxa ov Sedv Exet TOY 
airtov, x. t. A. Deus non est autor malorum apud inferos, sed 
nos tpsi. Radix enim peccati est arbitrium nostrum, et vo-. 
luntatis nostre libertas. 

Ver. 15. If thou wilt, to keep the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithfulness.| The reading in all the 
Greck copies is, tav SéAnc, cuvtnphaae ivrodac, kat wiorw 
rotjoat evooxtac. But would not the reading be better, éav: 
Sn, ovyrnpijca évrodae, cat wiotw mothoat evdoxtac; i. e. He 
originally made man, and left him from the beginning, é» 
xetpt CraBovAlov avrov, which is a Hebraism; 7. e. in his own 
power, and to his own choice, to keep God’s command- 
ments, and to perform zriorty evooxtac, faithfulness of accept- 
ance, or acceptable faithfulness, as the Hebraism is rightly 
rendered in our version; 7. e. faithfully to discharge his. 
duty, if it be not his fault; tay $éy, if he wills, or pleases.» 
A. farther proof of man’s free agency may be drawn from 
hence; viz. from God’s giving commandments to mankind. 
to follow and obey; which necessarily supposes a choice, 
and indeed the very nature of a covenant between God and 
man implies it, nor without it can the neglect of the con-. 
ditions of it be justly punishable. A right direction of the 
will is indeed to be asked of God, whose grace is compati-; 
ble with human liberty. ‘‘ Certum est (says St. Austin, 
commenting upon this place) nos servare mandata, si volu-. 
mus, sed quia przeparatur voluntas a Domino, ab illo pe- 
tendum est, ut tantum velimus, quantum suflficit ut volendo 
faciamus. Certum est nos velle cum volumus; sed ille 


-facit ut velimus bonum. Certum est nos facere cum faci- 


mus, sed ille facit ut faciamus bonum, prabendo vires effi- 
cacissimas voluntati.” (De Grat. et Lib. Arbitr. cap. 16.) » 

Ver. 16. He hath set fire and water before thee.] Some. 
hereby understand, that God hath given man the free use 
of the things of this life, and hath placed him as a sort of 
sovereign in the world, entirely free himself, and lord of 
the elements, and possessed of every convenience, denoted, 
by the two principal ones, that may make life happy and 
easy, which God has put in his power, and under his com-. 
mand; as earth and water were wont to be given to the. 


kings of Persia anciently, (Judith ii. 7.) to acknowledge that 


they were lords of land and sea. But more seems here in- 
tended than barely man’s prerogative and dominion; it con: 
tains the test of man’s obedience, a proposal of happiness 
or misery to him, according to a wise or indiscreet choice. ’ 
It is observable, that the Vulgate changes the order here, 
and puts water first, apposuit tibi aquam et ignem, and so 
indeed the opposition is in the following verse, Before mun 
are life and death, giving the precedence to what is best and 
most useful, and so water is here manifestly taken in con-: 
tradistinction to fire, which is generally more dangerous and: 
destructive. But in xxxix. 26. this writer places them both 
among the principal necessaries of life. Grotius says, by 
these elements is denoted a state of lusts and passions, and 


-astate of innocence; the former by fire, the latter by water. 


Ver. 18. For the wisdom of the Lord is great, and he ts 


mighty in power, and beholdeth all things. Ver. 19. He hath: 
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commanded no man to do wickedly, neither hath he given | conduct and wickedness of life, some of.her members dis- 


any man licence to sin.] loyupo¢ év duvaoreta. This is a strong 


and vigorous expression: the Hellenists often style God 6 


i¢xupoc simply ; see Job xxiii. 13. And in another passage 
of that writer we have ravra mavta éoyarat 6 loyupdc. God is 
also called 6 Suvaarne, 2 Mace. xv. 3. and dvvaorne péyac 
rou kédopou, and duvéorng twv odpavwv. This writer also has, 
6 Svvaarne, tiorog Ouvacrne, and 6 Kipto¢g dvvaorne, all in x] vi. 
6.19. Buticyvode év dvvacreta, exceeds all these, and must 
express the superlativeness of God’s power. The sense of 
this and the following verses is—God, by his infinite wisdom, 
has given man every thing that will make him happy, if he 
does not obstruct his own happiness; and by his almighty 
power is able also to render him as completely miserable, 
if he disobeys him. He likewise, as our sovereign judge, 


examines every work of man, and will make a proportion-. 
able difference in their state, according to their respective. 


nerit. He hates, he forbids, he threatens, he punishes, all 
wilful sin; the sinner therefore cannot with-reason promise 


himself impunity, .or think to excuse himself by any pre- 
tended necessity laid on him to commit sin; he cannot plead 
that he wants freedom and liberty to act otherwise, or that. 


God has given him or others any licence or indulgence for 
committing evil. 


| CHAP.. XVI. 
Ver. 1. Desire not a multitude of unprofitable children, 


neither delight in ungodly sons: though they multiply, re- 


joice not in them, except the fear of the Lord be with them.] 
The Vulgate joins the first verse to the former chapter, and 
renders, Non enim concupiscit multitudinem filiorum infide- 
lium et inutilium ; applying it to God, in the sense of the 
latter part of ver. 12. of that chapter. In the second 
verse, the wise man teaches parents the great importance 


of a good education, to bring them up, and settle them in- 


the way wherein they should go; that neither the great num- 
ber of children, nor their beauty, shape, or strength, or any 
hedily accomplishment, can give any true delight or satis- 
faction to a parent, but their good dispositions and moral 
conduct only; that it is better to have only one that is vir- 
tuous and well inclined, than a number of loose and pro- 
fligate ones, who will bring certain ruin and disgrace into 
the family, and that even the having none at all is far pre- 
ferable to had ones. Aristotle, therefore, with great judg- 


ment requires evrexviav, as well as rodvrexvlay, i. e. a vir- 


tuous, and not a numerous race only, towards a parent's 
content and happiness.. For one child of bad morals and 
scandalous behaviour, is enough to take away all satisfac- 
tion from a parent, however happy he miay be in the rest of 
his children; such a one will give more real plague and 
vexation, than the others can administer comfort, and few 
families are there, where there is a number of children, but 
have some domestic evil of this sort. Messieurs of Port- 
Royal apply what is here said, and in the context, to the 
children of our spiritual mother, the church, the governors 
whercof ought not to rejoice at merely seeing great num- 
bers making profession of the faith, except they are in 
reality what they appear to be, and their life answers to 
the holiness of their calling. If they truly fear God, and 
make a visible progress in the ways of godliness, they are 
then a pastor’s glory and joy; but if, through their bad 





honour God, and disgrace their profession, they are then 
_the occasion of much real concern and affliction to him, 
which increase in proportion. to the number of such had 
_ disciples, and the power which they have to seduce others 
also.. St. Chrysostom, therefore, wishes that ‘such as dis- 
honour God, by their immoralities, would in earnest leave 
the church, and those only who devoutly serve him, and 
are a credit to their religion, would continue in it; that a - 
few so disposed are more to be valued, than a vast mixed 
‘multitude of nominal professors only, whose affection. is 
not right, and their attachment to her service indifferent 
and insincere, . : t 
- Ver. 3. Trust not thou in their life, netlher respect their. 
multitude.| 7. e. Flatter: not thyself that children of such: 
vicious dispositions shall live long, and carry thy name to: 
any distant time, for life at best is uncertain, its continu- 
ance depends upon God’s blessing, which the wicked have 
the least reason to expect, and by their own immoralitics:, 
they often shorten its period, and hasten their miserable 
end. Nor boast thyself in a numerous issue, as if that was’ 
a security to thy race, that it shall not be ‘extinct. . Ahab. 
had seventy sons, and none of them succeeded him, but: 
Jehu put them all to death. (2 Kings x.1.) Gideon had’ 
the like number, and Abimelech slew them all, but Jotham 
the youngest, who hid himself. (Judg. ix. 5.) Abraham, 
on the contrary, had but one son, and his posterity was as: 
numerous as the stars of heaven for multitude. The Va- 
tican edition reads, kal pn Eveyxe état tov rérov avrwy, Which 
may either mean, Depend not upon their place, or conti-. 
nuance, for, according to that of the Psalmist, Thou shalt: 
look after their place, and they shall be away. .Or, Depend: 
not on the rank and dignity in which they may be placed, 
for they shall suddenly be overthrown; and thus rézoc is 
used by this writer, xiii. 22. xvi. 14. xxxviii. 12. . 
Ver. 4. For by one that hath understanding shall the 
city be replenished, but the kindred of the wicked shall speed-.. 
ily become desolate.| t.e. By wise men cities and empires 
were founded, as anciently Rome and Athens, and owed 
their greatness to the policy and counsels of: good legisla- 
tors. Such by their knowledge of learning were meet for 
the people, and being wise and eloquent, profited them by 
their instructions ; Therr seed stood fast, and their ehildrew 
for ther sakes, (xliv. 4.12.) In such sons, either a family . 
or kingdom may glory, for they will adorn both public and. 
private life. But degenerate and profligate children add 
affliction to an aged parent, and, instead of being service~ 
able to the public good and welfare, often contribute to’ 
their country’s ruin: thus Priam, through the ill conduct 
of his son Paris, saw his capital and numerous family in’ 
the utmost circumstances of distress, and fell himself a 
victim to the merciless enemy. By vA} accBav we may 


{ not only understand the company or society, the kindred: 


or tribe, of the wicked, as the margin has it, but the very 
place or land where they dwell, which shall suffer for their: 
sakes. And so Calmet understands it, Le pays de mechans 
deviendra desert, according to the observation of the Psalm-. 
ist, A fruitful land maketh he barren, for the wickedness of: 
those that dwell therein. And so, in Scripture history, the 
people of the Jews, which sprang from onc, even Abraham; 
increased so incredibly, as to be at least six hundred thou- 


| sand at thcir going out of Egypt; and on the other hand, 
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the Canaanitcs, though so numerous and powerful, were 
destroyed and overthrown, and their land, the type of 
heaven, given to God’s own people. Many such instances, 
the author says, he had both scen and heard of; of multi- 
tudes springing from one good and pious root, and large 
and rich families dwindling through their wickedness, and 
in time entirely forgot. 

Ver. 6. In the congregation of the ungodly shall a fire be 
kindled, and in a rebellious nation wrath is set on fire.] 
There is much the same sentiment, xxi. 9. The congrega- 
tion of the wicked is like tow wrapped together, and the 
end of themis a flame of fire to destroy them. By fire we 
may understand the Divine vengeance, as when God says, 
A fire is kindled in my anger, and shall burn unto the low- 
est hell, and shall consume the earth with her increase ; it 
afterward follows, by way of explanation, I will heap mis- 
chief upon them, they shall be burned with hunger, and de- 
voured with bitter destruction. (Deut. xxxii. 22—24.) Or 
fire may be understood literally, as it is sometimes the ef- 
fect of God’s displeasure: thus it was when the company 
raised by Korah were smitten with lightning, The fire was 
kindled among them, and the flame burnt up the ungodly. 
(Psal. cvi. 18.) Lightning particularly is called the fire of 
the Lord, as being a known instrument of his vengeance. 
By fire also is sometimes meant war, and so the sense may 
be,—That war or sedition shall break forth, burn, and de- 
Stroy the familics and territories of a wicked and disobe- 
dient people ; that God will permit the enemy from without, 
or civil discord and division to ruin and overthrow them. 
The author now seems to return to the subject at the end of 
the last chapter; viz. to shew that God will certainly punish 
the wicked, and is not backward to proceed against them 
with severity, upon account of their number or power, 
which he proves by many memorable instances in the fol- 
lowing verses. ¥ 

Ver. 7. He was not pacified towards the old giants, who 
fell away in the strength of their foolishness.| Our transla-: 
tors follow a copy which had of ameorhoay tv 7) iaybi tiie 
appoctyvnc avrayv, though the generality of editions omit the 
latter words. It isa Hebraism, and means rather that they 
fell away, or rebelled, through a foolish conceit of their 
own strength, and a vain dependance upon it. And thus 
Calmet, Qui se sont revolfés par une folle confiance en leur 
force. These mighty giants of the old world, trusting in 
their great number and extraordinary strength, God exter- 
minated for their insolence, and drowned them in the wa- 
ters of the deluge. (Gen. vi. 4. Wisd. xiv. 6.) They were, 
says Macrobius, a wicked gencration of men, who deficd 
the gods, and renounced their government, and for that 
reason were represented as attempting to invade heaven, 
and to depose the gods from their heavenly thrones. (Sa- 
turnal. lib. i. cap. 20.) But how would it have adorned his 
subject, if this writer had instaneed in what he could not 
be unacquainted with, and his design naturally led him to, 
the apostacy and punishment of the rebel angels? ‘The pro- 
phet’s description of it is traly sublime, How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! For thou hast 
said m thine heart, Iwill ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God, I will ascend above the clouds, 
Twill be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to hell. (Isa. xiv. 12.15.) And the inference which 
might have been drawn from it, would exactly have suited 
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this place,—If God spared not the angels of heaven, how 
much less will he spare us, the low inhabitants of earth? 
What this writer mentions about the pride of Sodom, in 
the next verse, Ezekiel confirms, Behold, this was the ini-. 
quity of thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and abun- 
dance of idleness, these occasioned those abominations for 
which the Lord took them away, (xvi. 49, 50.) The same 
prophet’s description of the downfal of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian pride, under the image.of a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, (chap. xxxi.) can never be sufliciently 
admired, and the beauty of it cannot but entertain every 
judicious reader. — 

Ver.9. He pitied not the people of perdition, who were 
taken away we their sins.] Ove qAtyoev voe arwActlac, rode 
tEnppévoue tv auapriag avrav’ “EOvoe drwAslag means a na-. 
tion devoted to destruction, or fit to be destroyed ; so Judas,’ 
by the evangelists, is called 6 vibe rij¢ drwAclac, the son of 
perdition, and antichrist is so called, 2 Thess. ii. 8. a son 
of death, 2 Sam. xii. 5. is one worthy of it; and the like 
may be observed of vidc yelvune, Matt. xxiii. 15. Almost 
all the interpreters understand by the people of perdi- 
tion here the Sodomites, and think the subject of the 
former verse is continued in this, and herein they are war~ 
ranted by the Vulgate, nor does it suit amiss with the cha- 
racter of that people. ‘There is also another reading in 
some copies, viz. TOUS Eco xoutvouc éy apaotiac avrav, Qui 
egrediebantur, or, as Junius has it, Quit procedebant cum 
peccatis suis, which some understand of the destruction of 
many of the Israclites in their journey through the wilder- 
ness, for their obstinacy, but more of the Egyptians pur-. 
suing after them in their departure from Egypt, and perish- 
ing in their wicked attempt. The Syriac version furnishes 
still another sense, Non est misertus super populo anathe- 
matizato. This is favoured by Corn. a Lapide, who un- 
derstands by the people of perdition the inhabitants of Je- 
richo, which was an accursed city, and all that were therein. 
(Josh. vi. 17.) Whom then are we to understand at last 
by the people of perdition? Sball we fix on the Sodomites, 
or Israelites, or Egyptians, or the people of Jericho? For 
all these have their advocates. As to the Sodomites, they, 
I think, must be excluded from .being intended here, be- 
causc they are mentioned just before, and as the two former 
verses relate to two different subjects, it is natural this 
third should too. The Israelites who were cut off in the 
wilderness, were not properly iSvo¢ atwAclac, nor would a 
Jew call them so; but yevea anwActac only, and besides 
they are mentioned afterward, and are distinguished by 
Kat ourwe, from those spoken of hcre. The Egyptians come 
bestin order of time; but though Pharaoh and his host, 
and perhaps the body of his people, were viol arwA&ac, yet 
the nation was not destroyed, and therefore not so properly 
to he called @@voc amwAclac; and as to Jericho, though it 
had indeed a separate king, yet was it not counted a sepa- 
rate tSvoc. If I may.offer my conjecture among the rest, 
J think it most probable, that the Canaanites in general 
are here meant, who were a nation worthy of destruction, 
were.also devoted to it, and at length 2€yopévo, actually 
taken away in their sins, as our translation rightly has it; 
or, if we render rove iEnouévove, proud, or elated, as both 
Grotius and Drusius translate. it, agrecably to the Vulgato 
and Tigurine versions (which avoids something of a tauto- 
logy, and answers better to the latter part of the next verse), 
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this sense, too, suits the Canaanites, for they defied the 
Lord, persecuted his chosen, were an idolatrous ‘and sa- 
vage people, were at the very height of wickedness, and 
-gloried ; in their shame ; ( Wisd. xii. 4—6.) and though their 
punishment, which was adequate to their brutal vices, caine 
after that of the Jews in the next verse, and therefore may 
seem less proper to be mentioned before it; yet probably 
the writer chose to finish his: gentile exim ples, before he 
proceeded to one of his own nation. 

Ver. 11. Andl if there be one stiff-necked among the peo- 
ple, it is marvel tf he escape unpunished.) ‘The argument pro- 
ceeds a majori ad minus ; thus, If God overthrew whole na- 
‘tions for theiriniquity, as the Sodomites, the Canaanites, &c. 
if he spared not evenhis own people, but slew six hundred 
thousand of his favourite peculium, who.were gathered to- 
gether, in the hardness of their hearts, nor even the old world 
itself for its universal corruption, how shall any private 
person, any single sinner, inconsiderable in all respects, in 
comparison of the former examples, dare to rébel against 
his Maker, or promise himself impunity, either for his great- 

“mess or his meanness? or hope, because he is as one to in- 
finity, to lie concealed, and escape unpunished, amongst so 
many thousand transgressors? It is proper and pleasing 
to observe, in what strong terms the mercy and forgiveness 
of God are expressed in the latter part of the verse; he is 
represented there not only as placable, but as mighty to for- 
give ; an expression very singular, and raising comfort from 
an attribute that usually carries terror in it, And, to in- 
vigorate this the more, deeraxouc is addced.in some copies, 
that he is speedy and impatient, ready and desirous, to for- 
give upon the first motion of a real ehange and conversion 
in the sinner; as it is expressed, Jer. xviii. 7. Aé what in- 
stant I shall speak concerning a nation or kingdom, to pull 
down and to destroy it, if that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, 1 will (at that instant) re- 
pent of the evil that I thought to dounto them. Nor is this 
quickness of God favourably to alter his resolutions and 
change his manner of acting, less strongly expressed in 
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some copies, whieh have paoriywyr, tAcwy, Tirrwr, LwpEvos, ' 


where the proceeding seems instantaneous, and to be ex- 
pressed as it were in a breath. 

Ver. 12. As his mercy is great, so ts his: correction also: 
he judgeth a man according to his works.] This follows very 
properly after what was said of his mercy in the foregoing 


verse, lest any should be encouraged to sin ;by a reliance 


on mercy, and presuming too much upon pardon. For 
God is infinitely just, as wellas good; he neither sacrifices 
his justico to his goodness, nor his goodness to his justice; 
these attributes are so compatible in the Deity, as har- 
moniously to meet together, and lovingly to kiss each other. 
He pardons those who are truly contrite and penitent, as he 
is a sincere lover of souls; hut he deals not so graciously 
with the obstinate, and OS3 as will not be reformed; in 


them he punishes the odiousness of sin with rigour, because’ 
he detests their continuance in it, and is as inflexible in the: 


execution of his judgments, as they were in pursuing their 
evil courses, and will proceed against such sinners, not ac- 
cording to the notions which they fondly conccive of God’s 
-acting, or the methods which they sometimes presume to 
point out to him, but aeeording to the real demerit of their 
works. Our translators follow a copy which had xolver, but 


emore correct ones haye xpiwei, in the future. And so Clem. 
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Alexand, reads, quoting this passage, which seems con- 
firmed from the parallel sentence, ver. 14. and indeed from 
the whole context. The union of these two attributes was 
never more truly displayed than in the case of our first pa- 


rent; how severe, how dreadful, is his sentence; and yet 


how mild, how mixed with mercy, in comparison to what 
Adam might reasonably and probably did expect from his 
offended God! while infinite justice demanded satisfaction 
and the death of the offenders, infinite mercy intercedes for 


their pardon, and comforts them nnder the present evidence 


of his indignation, with the promise of a Redeemer, who, 
by his victory, should recover what they had lost. 

Ver. 14. Make way for every work of mercy, for every 
man shall find according to his works.] Our translators fol- 


-low the Complut. which reads, maoy 2Accuoobyy rolncov Té- 


rov, but the other editions have, raen éAccuocbyn rroujaer T6- 


‘ev’ wortv rorov, in the acceptation of this author, often 


signifies to do honour to, or to treat with respect and dis- 


dinction. (See xiii. 22. xvi.3. xxxvili. 12.) And so the sense 


here may de, that God will respect and have a regard to 
every work of mercy that a man does, and will abundantly 
recompense it. (See xvii. 22, 23.) A very learned writer 


offers a different reading, waca zAcepoabyn romhoe Térov; i. €. 
Every work of mercy shall make or prepare a place (viz. in 


heaven) for the merciful, which seems confirmed by the 
next sentence; and thén the sense will be the same with 
that of St. Luke, That charity shall prepare a place for the 
righteous, and when they die, they shall be recewed wnto ever- 
lasting habitations, xvi.9. (Hammond in loc.) This read- - 


ing, it must be confessed, has some countenance too from 


that of the Vulgate, Omnis misericordia faciet locum uni- 
cuique, secundum meritum operum suorum. As Bellarmine 
has.abused this passage in favour of the Romish doctrine 


‘of merit, it may be proper to observe upon the Vulgate 


rendering, 1. That it has here confounded two distinct sen- 
tences, and made.one of them. 2. It has inserted meritum 
operum, which has nothing to answer it in the Greek. 3. The 
words xara ra %oya are indefinite, and may respect either 
good or bad works, and if understood of good works, mean 
only that a reward is promised to them; not that any is 
due to the merit ef good works, as such, or that they are in 
themselves strictly meritorious. (See Chamieri Panstrat. 
de Vulg. edit.) 

Ver. ‘1. The Lord hardened Pharaoh, that he should not 


know him, that jis powerful works might be known to the 


world.| See Exod, vii. 13. from whence this scems to be 


.taken, where our translators render, He hardened Pharaoh's 


heart; which, according to the Hebrew, should have been, 
Pharaoh's heart became firm, or was hardened, as the same 
Hebrew words are rendered, ver. 22. of that chapter. And 
so the LXX. render kai xarioyvoev 7 kapcla Papaw and ver. 
22. goxAnoivOn 7) xapdia Papaw. and by Ar. Mont. Correbo- 
ravit se cor Parhoh ; -and by the Vulgate, Induratum est cor 
Pharaonis; and so the Chaldee. The same reason which 


-is here assigned for the hardening Pharaoh’s heart, we. like- 


wise meet with, Exod.ix. 17. Rom. ix. 16. Vor this cause 
have I raised thee up, or, according to the LXX. preserved 
thee, that I might shew (not my mercy, but) my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. For the rehardening of Pharaoh’s heart upon the 
removal of any plague, occasioned the shewing so many 
more signs and wonders to God's greater glory; each re- 
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the Israelites. 


Ver. 16. He hath separated his light from the darkness » 


with an adamant.] The meaning cither is, that the ways, 
counsels, and decrees of God, are above our understanding 


and comprehension, so that to pretend to penctrate into his : 


secrets is presumption: or, that God dwells in a light which 


no man can approach unto; (1 Tim. vi. 16.) or the sense’ 


may be, that God has placed a strong partition, as the mar- 
gin has it, a great chaos, between heaven and hell; or, as 
the Scripture expresses it, he has fixed a great gulf (Luke 
xvi. 26.) between the seat of the blessed and the wretched 
abode of the wicked, at such an infinite distance from each 
other, as to render all approach inaccessible, all commu- 
nication impossible: or, according to others, that he has 
made the vicissitude of day and night constant and unalter- 
able, iuéoroe addpav7t, he has divided them by such a law as 
shall not be broken; accordingly aéanavriva Séoua mean, 
fetters which cannot be broken; and to express something 
unalterable, the epigrammatist says, rovr’ ddauavtt péver. I 
shall only observe, that this and the foregoing verses seem 
to have no relation to the context; ‘‘ Revera huc non perti- 
nent,”says Grotius, And indeed they are wholly omitted in 
the Vule. Rom. Ald. Bas. and most of the Greek editions. 
Ver. 17. Say not thou, I will hide myself from the Lord ; 
shail any remember me from above? I shail not be remem- 
bered among so many people: for what is my soul among 
such an infinite number of creatures ?] Quantula est anima 
‘mea inter spiritus omnium hominum! Syr. It 1s strange to 


observe, how vain man, who, when fired with ambition, and. 


puffed up with self-conceit, will allow none above him, and 


durst even aspire to an equality with his Maker, can de- 


grade and depreciate himself upon occasion, when fear of 
punishment is in the case, and comfort himself in his mean- 
ness, as of no worth or-conscquence in the vast creation, 
lost among the infinity of creatures, and too inconsiderable 
to be looked upon, or even remembered, and is happy if he 
‘can deceive himself and others with some such-like false 
reasoning: Does God take cognizance of every thing that 
passes below? can he enter into an examination of all the 
thoughts, words, and actions, of each man in particular, 
throughout the world? He extends his care indeed over 
the fortune of the great, determines the fate of princes, and 
the revolutions of states and empires; he directs and guides 
the principal eras and occurrences of remote time; but it 
is below his grandeur to descend to mean persons, and to 
.extend his care to trifling matters, and the infinity of human 
concerns: kings do not condescend to take account or cog- 
nizance themselves of petty and diminutive transactions 
that pass in their kingdom; these would disturb their quict, 
and detract from the sovereign dignity,: We meet with a 
Jike instance of a wicked and shallow reasoner, Job xxii. 
12—14, Is not God in the. height of heaven? and behold the 
height of the stars, how high they are! and thou sayest there- 
fore, How doth God know? . Can he judge through the dark 
cloud? The thick clouds are a covering to him that he secth 
not, and he walketh in the circuit of heaven. -Juvenal in- 
troduces an old sinner talking in the like manner: 


‘Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorym est ; 
Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, 
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spite renewed his obstinacy, whereas the continuance of | 
any one plague would haye made him relent and alee 
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‘Quando ad me venient? sed et exorabile numen 
Fortasse experiar: solet his ignoscere.” (Sat. xiii.) 

Such were the subterfuges of sinners, and the objections of 

the libertines of old, for waut of a clear.and right notion of 
God's attributes, his omniscience and immensity in parti- 
cular, For if God be, as even some of the heathens have 
acknowledged, ‘‘ totus sensus, totus auditus, totus visus,” 
(Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7.) the vast number of objects can give 
no distraction to a being of such perfection; nor the infi- 
nite variety of their actions any ways disturb his repose, 
or escape his notice. For what is the whole earth in his 
eyes, Or all nations in his presence, but, in the language of 
the prophet, as a drop of a bucket, as the smail dust of the 
balance? (Isa. x]. 15.) Nor is the other scruple of giving 
God too degrading an office, by humbling himself to observe 
and take care of what passes below, better founded; for 
none of his creatures are either unworthy of or below his 
nofice. Itis the proper business of the Builder and Maker 
of all things to superintend his work; man, in particular, 
is by his nature an accountable creature ; and a being that 
styles himself supreme, and either cannot or will not take 
account of men’s behaviour, is no God. To take away all 
such low conceptions and sentiments of the Deity, the au- 
thor probably soars on purpose in the two following verses, 
and excels himself in the lofty description of God's ma- 
jesty, the effects of his mighty power, and the dreadful cou- 

md quneeeeye of his very looks; not unlike that of the Psalmist, 

Psa). civ. 7.32. (See also Nahum i. 5.) a) STORY 

Ver. 21. It is a tempest which no.man can see, fev the 
most parts of his works are lost.| See Nahum i. 3. xaravyi¢ 
signifies a violent shock of wind, not improperly rendered 

a tempest, and might perhaps be used here in allusion to, 

and in concurrence with, the expressions of God’s power 

in. the eighteenth and nineteenth verses foregoing, which 
mention the foundations of the earth, and rocks shaking 
and trembling when the Lord visits them, or looketh upon 
them. If by it are metaphorically meant the works of his 
justice, mentioned in the next verse, it will then resemble 


-ver. G. of the same prophet, Who can stand before his indig- 


nation, and who can abide in the fierceness of his anger ; his 
fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him. If it relates to God’s judgments, or the secret 
dispensations of his providence, the meaning then is,.that 
clouds and darkness are round about hits: so that one 
cannot trace out the hidden path of them; that they are, 
like the great deep, as the Psalmist speaks of them, un- 


‘fathomable, unattemptable, as when a mighty tempest 


darkens the face of it. These are the common and most 


received interpretations of this obscure passage; but, 


amidst the variety of senses affixed to this place, it is no 
improbable conjecture, that this, with the foregoing and fol- 
lowing verses, contain the answer of the sceptic, to what 
was said of God’s almighty power and all-searchmg cye 
in ver. 18, 19. This may he collected, 1. from ver. 23. 
iAarrotmevoc kapola dtavotirat Tavra ; 1. €. the man of a CcOom- 
tracted sordid heart, or narrow toad or, as our version has 
it, the man that wauts understanding, thinketh in this man- 
ner, fancies, and dwells on para, such idle vain notions 
as these, as some copies and the Vulgate have it, which 
our translators here follow. 2. The Syriac and Arabie ver- 
sions understand it as the foolish reasoning of those that are 
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excordes ; Excordes talia dicunt, et scelerati hec cogitant. 
3. An auswer seems to be given to these foolish surmises, 
beginning at the next verse, My son, hearken unto me, and 
learn knowledge, i. e. sound knowledge; and is continued 
in form, and with great closeness of reasoning, through the 
rest of this chapter, and to the end of the twenty-first verse 
of the next, as will appear more fully by consulting the ob- 
jection and answers, placed column-wise for greater clear- 
ness, at ver.6. 4. This is agreeable to the method pursued 
in the former @hapter, where an objection is raised ver. 11, 
12. and the answer is continued to ver. 15. of the next, ex- 
cept the five first verses, which seem not to belong.to that 
place or argument. . | ra ¥ 
Ver. 26. The works of the Lord are done in judgment 
from the beginning.| The Epicureans held, that the world 
was made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Against 
the mistake of these philosophers in so important a point, 
the author here maintains, that the creation was not the ef- 
fect of chance, or any blind and insensible principle, but 
all. things were at first made with judgment and wisdom, 
and the several parts which compose the world not. so 
placed by accident, or at random, but a wise andall-power- 
ful hand placed them in the beautiful order wherein we 


‘now see them disposed with the greatest fitness, and exact 


in all respects, in number, weight, and measure. 
xi. 20.) ) i" 

Ver. 27. He garnished. his works for ever, andin his hand 
are the chief of them unto all generations: they neither la- 
bour nor are weary, nor cease from their works.) ’Exdounoev 
sig ai@va ta Eoya abrou, Kat Tag apXac avrwy tic yevede aiTarv. 
At should seem, according to our translation, that all God’s 
works were not equally in his hand, and.under his care and 
protection, butonly the chief or principal of them. Grotius 
and some few others understand by apyxac, the heavenly 
bodies, ‘‘ Astra, que rebus inferioribus preesunt, in Dei po- 
testate suntin omnia secula ;” and of these he understands 
what follows to the twenty-ninth verse. And indeed these, 
from their presumed power and influence, in the opinion of 
‘the ancients, over all things below, especially the sun and 
moon, which presided. over the rest, were esteemed apyai, 
principalities, powers, or dominions ; and they rejoice to 
run their appointed course, continuing through all ages to 
perform their settled functions, without any fatigue, hin- 
derance, or confusion; contrary to the opinion of some of 


(Wisd. 


the ancient philosophers; who imagined that some parts 


of the world grew old and decayed, through the disunion 
and separation of the atoms; and other parts were fashioned 
anew, and attained more perfection by some lucky jumble. 
But the following seems a more perfect rendering of the 
Greek, and to give the truest sense; viz. txdaunoev ele aldva 
ra Epya avrov, he beautifully prepared his works for ever, or 
to last for ages, wat rac apyac avtav de yeveac abrov, and 
their principles in their generations, or according to their 
kinds, per genera sua; meaning the established and unal- 
terable principles of natural bodies, and alluding perhaps 
to the seed that every thing hath in itself according to its 
kind. How consistent with this interpretation is the Mo- 
saic history, (Gen.i. 11, 12.) and how doth the wonderful 
reproduction of every thing in this congenial manner con- 
firm it! which harmony and regularity in God’s works are 
owing to the principles he has established in them, whieh 
we call their nature. Calmet concurs in this sense, and 
VOL. LY. 
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gives the like interpretation, “ Il a formé ses ouvrages pour 
durer toujours, ou fort long-tems, et il a mis dans eux des 
principes pour se reproduire dans la suite de tous les 
siécles. Depuis:la création du monde jusqu’ aujourd’hui, 
et jusqu’ a la consommation des tems, ses ouvrages sub- 
sistent, et se perpetuent, les uns par la génération, et Jes 
autres par d'autres voyes que le créateur leur a ouvertes.’ 
(Com. in loc.) : uh 
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Ver. 2. HI: gave them few days, and a short time.] The 
author having briefly described the inanimate, vegetative, 
and brute creation, in the conclusion of the former chapter, 
in this proceeds to speak to the formation of man, and to 
describe the faculties and powers wherewith God had :en- 
dowed him, his original from the ground, and hig short 
continuance upon earth, before his return into it again, 
even a few days comparatively, iuépac aorOnov, which is a 
Hebraism. Instances of this manner of expression occur 
Gen. xxxiv. 30. Deut: iv. 27. where viri numeri means few 
in number. Isa. x.19. The trees of his forest shall be (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew) number, i.e. few, so few that a 
child may write them, which the LX X. have exactly ex- 
pressed, of xaraAapbévrec am’ abr apiOudc Eoovrat. But there 
is a’ passage in Job parallel to this, both in the sense and 
manner of ‘expression, When a few years are come, then 
shall I go the way whence I shall not return, where the 
Hebrew has, years of number, and the LX-X. in apWOunra, 
xvi. 22. Orit may mean, that fhe days of man’s life were 
numbered, and a certain time and length of life fixed 
and determined for the species, (Job xiv. '5.) which they 
should not.exceed, about nine hundred years, before the 
flood, but after contracted to four hundred, two hundred, 
‘one hundred, and seventy, which was the term in the ‘time 
of the writer of the ninetieth psalm, whether David or 
Moses. ‘And thus the Tigurine version, Attribuit dies nu- 
Or it may be ap- 
plied to Adam personally, as the Vulgate seems to take it; 
‘that though originally intended to be immortal, yet, on ac- 
count of his transgression, God pronounced the: sentence 
of mortality upon him, and fixed a period to his days:: 
Ver. 3. He endued them with strength by themselves.) 
Ka® éavrotc. According to themselves, suitable to their na- 
ture, Une force proportionée a sa nature, as Calmet ex- 
pounds it. At first God gave them an absolute empire or 
dominion over the creatures, and after the fall, though it 
was somewhat diminished, yet he left sufficient authority 
in them for the state and condition in which he placed 
them, sufficient for their preservation and defence against 
injuries, for the procuring the necessary supports of life, 
and aceomplishing their other designs. The Vulgate has 
Secundum se vestivit illum virtute, following a copy which 
read xa?’ iavrov; 7.e. God gave him a sovereignty re- 
sembling his own, Imperium quale suum, says Grotius, and 
so the Tigurine version, Innuit tpsos virtute sta. And in 
this dominion, as well as in the perfection of his intellec- 
tual nature, his likeness to God consisted : the subjection 
of the brute creation to man was a consequence of his au- 
thority, or of a dread impressed upon them from their great 
Creator. Seneca has well expressed man’s great prerogative 


in this particular, “ Quisquis cs iniquus estimator sortis hu- 
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mane, cogita quanta nobis tribuerit parens noster, quantd 
valentiora animalia sub jugum miserimus, quantd velociora 
consequamur ; quam nihil sit mortalo non sub ictu nostro 
positum.” (De Benefic. ii. 20.) And after it follows (which 
will serve to illustrate the sixth verse), “tot virtutes acce- 
pimus, totartes, animum denique, cui nihil non, eodem quo 
intendit momento, pervium est, &c. Ita bene estimata 
nature indulgentif, confitearis necesse est, te illi in deliciis 
fuisse.” <r. 

Ver. 5. They received the use of the five =~ of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place he imparted them understand- 
ing, and in the seventh speech, an mterp ‘eter of the cogita- 
tions thereof.) Many editions have not this versé at all, 
and some few only the latter part. It may properly be in- 
quired what are the five operations, as they are here called. 
Are we to understand by them the five senses, wévre aic8j- 
aac? the Arabic so takes it, enumerating them severally. 
Philo resembles this writer upon the subject; ai év nyiv du- 
vaste, kK. T. A. Potentiarum, que nobis insunt, sex indest- 
nenter terra marique bella concitant,- quinque. sensus, et 
sermo qui profertur: illi desiderio sensibilium, quibus se non 
potiri egre ferunt, hic per os infrene multa silenda effu- 
tiens. At septima potentia est Mens Rector, que, quando in 
potestate sex illas retinet, vitam serenam tranquillamque 
amplectitur. (De Abrahamo.) And in another place he 
has the like division; only instead of the understanding he 
inserts generatio, and makes the whole seven, which he 
calls imra Suvdpetc rov addyou, the seven faculties of the sen- 
sitive soul, to.serve and act under the 76 iryeuovxdy, or the 
understanding. Grotius also intimates as much; but thinks 
this latter part to be a gloss crept into the text from the 
margin, by some favourer of the stoic notions; who, be- 
sides the five ordinary senses, acknowledged three other ; 
viz. ro oTepparikoy, OF generation, speech, and understand- 
ing; but the first of these is now dropped, and omitted. 
Corn. a Lapide and Calmet reckon the five évepynpara here 
to be the powers or privileges given to man at the creation, 
which are mentioned in the foregoing verses; viz. 1. Life. 
2. Sovercignty over the earth. 3. Force or strength suita- 
ble and proportionate to his nature. 4. Likeness to God's 
image. 5. Dominion over all manner of living things. 
Others transpose this verse, or rather the sixth and seventh 
operations, and put them after the particulars mentioned 
in the verse following, where indeed they seem to come in 
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better. Thus the Tigurine version ranges them, Judicium, 
linguam, oculos, aures, et cor dedit eis ad cogitandum, sexto 
quoque loco mentem donavit, et septimo sermonem operibus 
suis explicandis. But as the two last are omitted in some 
Greck editions, the Vulgate, and Syriac versions, it is pro- 
bable they were added by way of explanation, and inserted 
by mistake. 

Speech, an interpreter of the cogitations thereof. | Many 
have been the conjectures of learned men about the origi- 
nal.of speech; a very ingenious writer supposes its otigia 
to be from God, ‘‘ and that the first man was instructed 
by him to speak, and that his descendants learnt to speak 
by imitation from their predecessors. Not that God put 
into Adam’s mouth the very sounds which he designed he 
should use as the names of things, but gave him the use of 
an understanding to form notions in his mind of the things 
about him, and a power to utter sounds, which should be 
to himself the names of things, according as he might think 
fitto call them. These he might teach Eve, and in time 
both of them teach their children, and thus begin and 
spread the first language of the world. The account which 
‘Moses gives of Adam’s first use of speech, Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
is entirely agreeable to this, where God sets before Adam 
the creatures to put him upon using the power he had of 
making sounds to stand for names of them, and he had only 
to fix to himself what sound was to stand for the name of 
each creature, and what he so fixed, that was the name of 
it.” (Shuckford’s Connex. vol.i. p. 3.) Tully dwells upon 


‘the privilege of speech in men, and places the difference 


not only between them and brutes in it, but also between 
men themselves, according to the degrecs of the perfection 
‘ofit, “Hoc uno prestamus maximé feris, quod colloqui- 
mur inter nos, et quod exprimere dicendo scnsa possumus. 
Quamobrem quis hoc non jure miretur, summeque in co 
elaborandum esse arbitretur, ut quo uno homines maxime 
bestiis prestent, in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellant 2?” 
(De Orator.) 

Ver. 6. The wise man, to inspire his pupil, whom he 
addressed himself to, xvi. 24. with worthy sentiments of 
the Deity, proceeds now to answer the loose suggestions 
made in the twentieth, twenty-first, and tw enty-second 
verses of that chapter. If the reply be set against the ob- 
jection, it will best illustrate the argument.— 
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CHAP. AVI. 


Ver. 20. Kat én’ avroic ov StavonOijoerat capoia. No heart 
(here begin the sentiments of éAarrobuevoe xapela, of whom 


it is said ver. 23. that he dravocira: ravra) no heart can think. 


upon these things. 
Kat rae édo0ve avrov tic tvOupnOioerar ; ; Who shall be able 


to understand or conceive his ways? © 


Ver. 21. Ka aaieovess Ww ovx Oerat GvPowmoc. It ts even 
like a sudden gust of wind (Drusius and Junius both under- 
stand it comparatively), which a man cannot see, or know 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 


Ta & wAclova trav toywy abrov év atoxobpote. The most 

part of his works are hid. — 

ad Omnes pzene veteres nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil 
sciri posse dixerunt, in profundo veritatem demersam, nihil 
veritati relinqui, omnia tencbris peewee esse dixerunt.” 
(Cic. Acad. Quest. lib. i.) | 

This then, it is manifest, was an old objection; and why 
might not Jesus in Egypt learn this objection from the gen- 


tile philosophers ? 


Ver, 22. "Eoya duacoobvne tie avayyeAdt; Who shall de- 
clare the works of his righteousness? Who can find, or who 
can set forth and prove, any moral rectitude or beauty in 
his ways or proceedings? | 


*"H ric vrouevet; Or who shail wait for the declaration or 
proof of his righteousness in his works? paxpdav yap % éta- 
Oixn, for his covenant is afar off. If there be any such 
thing as a covenant of righteousness and mercy with man, 
there appear no tokens of it, and why should we wait in ex- 
pectation of its being comcaital 
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Ver. 6. KapSiav towne Savosioba abroic. He hath given 
them a heart to think. Men may think on these things, it 
is their prerogative, their business. 


Ver. 7. ’Emiorhuny ovvéoewe tvérdnsev airote. He filled 
them with the knowledge of understanding ; he hath given 
them enough to understand and conceive his ways. 

‘Kat. aya@a.xat cana tréda&ev avroic; viz. Though men be 
not able to discover all the operations of nature, yet they 
are endowed with a better knowledge, the principles of 
morality. Thus in Micah vi. 8. we havea parallel passage, 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and what doth 
the Lord require, &c. which is. always understood of the na- 
tural principles of religion. . 

Ver. 8. "EOnxe TOV bpadudy avrov ent rac kapotac aUTWY, 
d<iEar abroic 7d peyadeioy rev Epywy avrov. Though men 
with their bodily eyes cannot discover all the operations of 
nature, yet God has imparted to them the light of reason, 
6¢9arpdv avrov, a perception like his own, intellectual, in- 
tuitive, whereby they may discover the true beauty of his 
works, viz. the moral design of them; or if we read 6¢@ad- 
pov avrwy here (as below in ver. 15. é6¢SaApywyv adrov, in the 
Alexandrian MS. is avrov), it will give another, and nota 
disagreeable sense to the passage. It had been objected, 
that the most part of his works were hid, and that no man 
could see them; but the wise man answers, that:God had 
placed the eyes wherewith these things are seen in men’s 
hearts; they see with the eyes of their understanding. It 
is in this sense our Saviour says, 6 Adyvog Tov cuparde torw 
6 opGadudc. Matt. vi. 22. Either of these senses poor answer 
the objection. 

Ver. 9, 10. Kat évopa ayiacpov aivécovaty, iva ene Tu 
peyaXtia Tov toywv avrov. They to whom he hath imparted 
the perception abovementioned, will praise his holy name, 
and by their praise most effectually declare and set forth 
the excellency of his works and ways; and in -particular 
éxAexrot, Israel his elect, his peculiar people are most en- 
gaged to do this, as they received and were taught by his 
law, and were witnesses of so many miracles in Egypt, and 
in the wilderness.. And thus Calmet, I7 les a remplis de ses 
lumieres et de ses connoisances pour le lower, et 'adorer dans 
la consideration de ses ouvras ges. 2 

Ver..11, 12. Tpoot@nxev avroie emtarhpeny, kal vduoy Gwe 
ExAnoooddrncev avrotc. Aradixny atwvog tornoe-peT ‘advT@y, Kar 
Ta Kpipara avrow wridatev avroic, viz. To the knowledge 
which he imparted to them by nature, woocé@nxe, he hath 
superadded émorhunv (disciplinam, as the versions have it), 
a rule of holy living, viz. by the law of Moses, and has put 
them in present possession of a law of = (or that pro- 
mises life to them that observe it; Lev. x. 5. Ezek. xx. 11. 
Rom. x.5.) He hath established an Setinatitny covenant 
with them, and shewed them xpipara avrov, his commands 
and precepts of righteousness and mercy. And this he did 
principally with regard to his own people, to whom be- 
longed the law, and the adoption, and the covenant, pre- 
ferably to all others. 


¥ 
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Here end the objections ; for iEéracie awavrwy iv redevTy, 
i.e. The trial of all things is in the end, according to our 
version, is not in the Vatican, and some other editions. 
And it is observable in both columns, that in the order. of 
sentiments (and phrases too) there is a likeness and rela- 
tion between the verses cited from the former chapter, and 
those produced. as corresponding with them in this: and 
therefore, though this author's manner of writing in general 
is rather sententious than argumentative, yet it is no im- 
probable conjecture, that a formal answer is hcre designed 
to some sceptical objections before advanced, and it is 
continued under a little difference of expression, ver. 15. 
19, 20, &c. of chap. xvii. where the discipline that the Is- 
raclites were under is more plainly spoken of. 

Ver. 13. Their eyes saw the majesty of his glory, and their. 
ears heard his glorious voice. 
them, Beware of all unrighteousness, and he gave every man 
commandment concerning his neighbour.} God manifested 
his glory, whenhc appeared on Mount Sinai at the deli- 
very of his law, when his people saw the lightnings and 
heard the thundcrings, called here his glorious voice, as the 
Hebrews ordinarily expressed it, Psal. xxix. 4. By giving 
the law, God did not only provide for the establishment of 
his own worship, and the decent performance of it, but it 
was promulgated likewise for the good of man, and of so- 
ciety.in general. He thercin orders every man to love his 
neighbour, to live in peace and on terms of friendship with 
him, to abstain from theft, and to do no act of violence and 
injustice; to be tendcr of his reputation, to beware of 
slander and false witness, and to be aiding and assisting 
to him under any calamity or distress, as may be secn 
at large, Exod. xx.—xxiii. By unrighteousness, Grotius 
thinks not any of the instances of wrong, here enumcrated, 
to be meant; but the worship of false gods, and the sin of 
perjury, in defiance of the true one, which the Israelites 
expressly engaged to avoid, Josh. xxiv.16. If this last 
sense be admitted, the author may be supposed here to re- 
fer to both tables of the Dcecalogue. 

Ver. 15. Their ways are ever before him, and shall not be 
hid from his eyes.| This observation is truc with regard to 
the actions of all mankind, but it rather respects the Is- 
raclites in particular, who are spoken of before and after, 
and means, that as God gave them a law, so he took notice 
how they observed it, his eyes were over them for that 
purpose. He took cognizance of their whole conduct, as 
a legislator tender of his rights and jealous of his honour, 
in order to punish or reward them, as they should respect- 
ively deserve. His eye was not so intent upon the be- 
haviour of other nations, who were not favoured with'a 
like knowledge of his laws, nor bound by any positive 
covenant to the observance of them, nor were under his 
government so immediatcly ; or, the meaning may be, that 
during the long march of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
God went along with them, directed their ways, and con- 
ducted them as their guide, in the day-time by a cloudy 
pillar, and all the night by alight of fire. ‘This scnse Gro- 
tius prefers: the next verse is not in the Vatican, nor in 
the Vulgate, it is manifestly taken from Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 

Ver. 17. For in the division of the nations of the whole 
earth, he set a ruler over every people, but Israel is the 
Lord's portion.] ‘Exéoty ive xaréornoev ryyotpevov. When 
God distributed the earth among the sevcral nations, and 
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appointed kings and rulers over the principal parts of it, 
the people of Isracl he rescrved for his own peculium ; le 
chose the heritage of Jacob out of all nations to be under 
his more.especial carc, and to enjoy great and singular 
privileges: for he not only put them into possession of a 
fruitful Canaan, but did them the particular honour of be- 


ing thcir king ; by him they were directed in all cases which 


concerned their statc, and by him were led forth to battle, 
so that their form of government was propcrly a theo- 
cracy, till the time of Saul, when, like other nations, they 
would have a temporal king over them, to their great dc- 
triment and disgracc. Josephus gives the like account of 
the original form of the Jewish polity; that while other na-: 
tions preferred some monarchy, others aristocracy, or de- 
mocracy, their legislator overlooked all these, and ap- 
pointed Ocoxpartay rb woAfrevua, Sey tiv apyxiy Kai Td KoaTo¢ 
avabeic, cal retoac ete ixeivov Gravrac apoogy, we airioy amavTwy 


‘Ovra tov ayabwy, x. tA. (Cont. Ap. lib. ii.) Our author 


here alludes to Deut. xxxii. 8, 9. When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance, when he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according 
to the number of the children of Israel; for the Lord's por- 
tion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his.inheritance. Both 
ancient and modem interpreters havo thought, that the son 
of Sirach here, and also the passage just cited, refer to an 
opinion, which was pretty common, that cvery nation has 
its tutelar angel, an jyotpevoc, or ministering angel, to pre- 
side over it, but that God himself was such in a more emi- 
nent degree to the people of Israel. The version of the 
LXX. seems to have given rise to this opinion, for the 
rendering of Dent. xxxii. 8. is Ore duepéoiZev 6 troroe ra 
EOun ... . EoTnoev dota 2Oyay Kar apiOudy ayyéAwv Seov. >And 
accordingly, by the prince of Persia and of Greece, men- 
tioned in the book of Daniel, some understand particular 
angels which presided over those pcoplc, as‘others have 
asserted, that the carc of the Jewish people was committed 
to the archangel Michael. (See Theod. and Jer. Com: in 
Dan.) Indeed, this opinion of the kingdoms of the world 
being subject to the government of angels, was maintained 
by many of the primitive, especially the Greek fathers; but 
it is now plain from whence these, who followed the Septua- 
gint translation, borrowed their notion. Bochart and De 
Muisagrec, that those interpreters themselves werc mistaken 
through a bad copy, and that the omission of some letters 
therein led them into this error. (Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 15.) 
Ver. 18. Whom being his first-born, he nourisheth with 
discipline, and giving him the light of his love, doth not for- 
sake him.] Pag ayamijoewe is a particular expression, there 
is a parallcl one, ver. 26. gwrisudc byetac. Out of the whole 
race of mankind did God select the Jews, among whom he 
dwelt in a particular and extraordinary manner, the Divine 
Majesty residing over the mercy-seat. These he singled 
out to be a holy nation, and marked them as his own peo- 
ple by circumcision, which was a character of genealogical 
sanctity, and by instituting the Passover, which federally 
united them to him, and among one another. This seed of 
Jacob, so dear and beloved by God, was as much blessed 
by hiin above all other people, as the first-born commonly 
is above the rest of the children. And so,when God calls 
David his first-born, it follows immediately, I will make 
him higher than the kings of the earth. (Psal. Ixxxix. 28.) 
God always regarded Isracl with a favourable cye, and 
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though he suficred other nations to walk in their own ways, 
(Acts xiv. 16.) and looked upon them with a sort of indif- 
ference in comparison, yet to Israel he afforded the light 
of his countenance, and of his saving truth.. He gave sig- 
nal proofs of his affection for them, by continually watch- 
ing over them for good; he intended their happiness in all 
his dealings with them, and pursued it even in his correc- 
tions and severest dispensations towards them, recalling 
them to their duty, and. inviting them, in. the tenderest 
manner, to return into the right way, and receiving them to 
mercy and favour upon their repentance and amendment. 
This whole verse is omitted in the Vatican and in the 
Vulgate. 

Ver. 21. But the Lord being. gracious, and knowing his 
workmanship, neither left nor forsook them, but spared 
them.| As the sense of the foregoing verse is well expressed 
by the Psalmist, He set their misdeeds before him, and their 
secret sins in the light of his countenance ; (Psal. xc. 8.) so 
this secms to allude to Psal. Ixxviii. 37-39. where, speak- 


ing of the same Israelites, he says, That though their heart. 


was not whole with God, neither continued they steadfast in 
his covenant, yet he was so merciful, that he. forgave their 
misdeeds, and destroyed them nat : yea, many a time turned he 
his wrath away, and would not suffer his whole displeasure 
to arise, for he considered that they were but flesh. "EuvioOy 
drt oa0& tiot, Which is more fully expressed, Psal. ciii. 18, 
14. of the faithful in general; Asa father pitieth his own 
children, even so hath the. Lord mercy on them that fear 
him, for he knoweth whereof we are.made, he remembereth 
that we are but dust. Airig tyvw-r6 wdopa Hwy; the very 
expression used by this writer. . 

Ver. 22. The alms of a man ts as a signet with him, and 
he will keep the good deeds of man as the apple of his eye.] 
By alms we may here understand all the good which a man 
does his neighbour, every action of piety.and mercy per- 
formed by him, which God will favourably reccive, and 
keep in remembrance, and lay it among his precious trea- 
sures, to reward and recompense it to the beneficent man 
and his posterity. ‘The value God sets upon acts of mercy 
and kindness, is expressed here by the metaphor of the 
apple of the eye, and.the signet on the right hand: sec Jer. 
xxii. 24. Haggai 11. 23. Cant. viii. 6. where the seal or sig- 
net denotes what is near and dear to a man, and, as such, 
is preserved, and always under his eye and care. Messieurs 
of Port-Royal, from this latter comparison, apply what is 
here said of alms to acts of charity donc in secret, which 
are as a valuable thing scaled up, till they are laid open by 
God, and by him publicly rewarded. ‘The connexion of 
this verse -with what precedes is not very clear; Calmet 
and Bossuct give the following,—That as men’s unrighteous 
decds are always before the Lord, so arc their good deeds 
likewise, and particularly acts of charity and loving-kind- 
ness, which though unobserved of others, and for a time 
perhaps unanswered to the giver, yet are not fruitless or 
lost; God deposits them among his treasures, and when he 
maketh up his precious jewels will remember them. 

Ver. 23. Afterward he will rise up and reward them, and 
render their recompence upon their heads.| If we join the 
words in the latter end of the former verse, viz. He will give 
repentance to his sons and daughters, to this verse, the 
sense will then be,—That God will not strike or punish a 
sinner immediately, or in the act and instant of committing 
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the sin, but will give time to repent, and an opportunity to 


return tohim; but if, after allowing him time, he defers his: 
amendment, and shews no sign of sorrow or conversion, 
God, who scemingly connived at his sins, will then. rouse. 
himself in his anger, and punish him the more severely: 
for so the phrase of rendering a recompence upon men’s 
heads is more generally taken. But if we omit that sen-- 
tence, which is neither in the Vat. nor Ald. edition, nor in 
the Vulgate, then this'verse will admit of another sense, as. 
connected with the foregoing; viz. That God keeps the re- 
membrance of alms and good works as precious as a signet, 
and as dear as the apple of an eye; and though for the pre- 
sent he may not distinguish the donors, yet the time will 
come when he will arise to reward them, and ill such bene- 
ficent souls with peculiar marks of his favour: like a kind 
master, who recompenses the faithfulness of his servants, 
ora general, who heaps upon his soldiers such marks of 
honour, as are proportionate to their merit. And this God 
will do either in this life, by outward blessings and pros- 
perity, or hereafter, by receiving them into everlasting ha- 
bitations. wey AY ey 

Ver. 24. But unto them that repent, he granted them re- 
turn, and comforted those that failed in patience.] This is 
but inaccurately rendered ; it should either be, Unta thent 
that will repent, he giveth them grace to return, as the Ge- 
neva version has it; or, Unto them that repented, he granted 
them a return into his favour, was willing to receive every 
penitent, and to comfort the broken-hearted. In the former 
acceptation the sense is, That sinners cannot with reason 
blame God who uses all methods to reclaim them ; he illu-. 
minates them by his grace, he. instructs them by his word, 
he admonishes, he threatens, he corrects, he recalls, such as 
wander from their duty, he waits their return: with patience, 
and receives them upon their repentance, and thereby com- 
forts such as ‘would otherwise be discouraged, and despair. 
But if. we take it in the latter sense, we may then, ‘with 
Grotius, understand this and the foregoing verse of the 
persons mentioned ver. 20. whose sins being before the 
Lord, and obstinately continued in, he will, after waiting 
some time for their amendment, proceed to punish them ; 
and then it follows, by way of antithesis, But to such as 
repented, and whose sins were thereby done away from be- 
fore the Lord, whether Israelites or others, he was disposed 
to be merciful and gracious, and to bestow his grace upon 
them, to keep them again from falling. 

Ver. 27. Who shall praise the Most High in the grave, 
instead of them which live, and give thanks?] i: e: Tlie 
living only can pay their devotions to God, and therefore 
repentance should not be deferred till the time of death, 
when it will be too late to think of it. In this author's 
time, dnc was used by the Jews, as it was also among the 
Greeks, to signify the grave or death ; and death and hades 
are frequently joined as synonymous. See 2 Sam. xxii. 6. 
Ecclus. xlviii.5. and particularly Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19. where 
of év goov and of aroPavdérrec are the same, and opposed to 
the living, the living, who alone have the ability to praise 
God; for, as the same inspired writer goes on, such as go 
down into the pit cannot hope for his truth, zjv éAenuocbriy, 
hismercy. In death, (says the Psalmist, vi. 5.) there is no 
remembrance of thee, and who shall give thee thanks in 
Nw, in the grave, or pit? And so Psal. cxv. 17. The dead 
praise not thee, O Lord, neither all they that go down into 
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silence, but we will praise the Lord ; which the LX X.ren- 
der more explicitly, od of vexpot aivécovol oe, Kipte.. add’ 
mutig of Gwvreg evrAoyihoopev Tov Kbptov, x. Tt. A. ‘Thus also, 
Psal. Ixxxviii. 10. Dost thou shew wonders among the dead, 
or shall the dead rise up again and praise thee? where the 
rendering of the LX.X.is surprisingly faulty, py) rot¢ vexpote 
TOSS Yaupaota, i) iarpot avacricoust Kal eEouoroyheovral cot’ 
the Hebrew word is OND, and signifies gigantes or mor- 
tui; they fell into this error by mistaking the radix, and 
deriving the word from ND, sanatus fut. The Vulgate, 


too, implicitly following am version, retains the same mis- 


take. 

Ver. 28. Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead, as from 
one that is not: the living and sound in heart shall. praise 
the Lord.| i.e. The duties of religion cannot be performed 
by one who is not in a state of existence, nor by one that 
is taken away from the land of the living. | Nexpd¢, or py 
®v, means not one that is annihilated, or quite ceased to 
be, or is become as nothing, as is the Vulgate exceptiona- 
ble rendering, Ante mortem confitere, a mortuo quasi nill, 
perit confessio. Josephus, in the very chapter in whic: lie 
asserts the immortality of the soul, says, We have re- 
ceived from God our being, xat rd pnxére civ wadw éxelvyy 
didopev’ t. e. to him we render again, or owe our not being, 
by the return of that soul which he had given us. (De Bell. 
Jud. lib. iii. cap. 25.) By the living and sound in heart, 
we are not to understand such only as are alive and in 
health, or who.are easy in their minds, and flourishing in 
their circumstances ; but such as are alive unto righteous- 
ness, and turn eid the Lord ‘in holiness; who are con- 
trite, and even broken-hearted, who have ekperienced; or 
hope to taste of God’s mercy to them, under a lively sense 
of their guilt, or the smart of some great calamity and af- 
fliction; and so the sense will be nearly the same with Ba- 
ruch, 11.17. The dead who are in their graves, whose souls 
are taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither 
praise nor righteousness ; but the soul that is greatly vexed, 
which goeth stooping and feeble, shall give thee praise and 
righteousness,.O Lord. 

Ver. 30. For all things cannot be in men, because the Son 
of man is not immortal.| Great reason is there that God 
should be so merciful to his creatures, and’ condescend to 
pardon their weakness and follies, for men are neither im- 
peccable nor immortal; they are so encompassed about 
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with infirmities, that perfection is not to be expected from . 


them; they are, as Abraham in great humility says of him- 
self, sinful dust and ashes, and their days are few, as well 
as strictly and literally evil, and therefore is the Lord gra- 
cious, knowing his workmanship, of what perishable, cor- 
rupt, and frail materials it is made. The author enlarges 
here upon God’s mercy, as a farther argument to invite men 
to repentance, and upon the shortness of life, as a powerful 
motive to set about it speedily. 

Ver. 31. What is brighter than the sun? yet the light 
thereof faileth; and flesh and blood will imagine evil.] Our 
translators seem to have understood the sentiment express- 
ed here, by their reference to a parallel passage in the mar- 
gin (Job xxv. 4,5. which is to the very samo sense in 
other words), but they havo not rendered it so accurately as 
they might have done. What is brighter than the sun? «ar 
rovro fkAciret, yet it hath its eclipses. If it be said that 
rovro cannot be referred to 7)A1o¢, I answer, neither is it ne- 
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cessary that it should, but may he referred to ri gwrevdreoor 
immediately preceding. If among God’s works there be 
any thing brighter than the sun, yet cven that is not with- 
out its defects..’ And thus Bossuet, Quid lucidius sole? 
et tamen hoc (lucidissimum) eclipsin patitur: much less 
can human nature be accounted perfect, for flesh and blood 
will imagine evil. I prefer this reading, not only because 
it is confirmed by the Alexandrian copy, but because the — 
other, rovnpdc évOupnOhocrae caoxa Kai aiva, is limited only to 
bad men; whereas the passage seems rather to relate to the 
whole species, which is naturally more subject to failings 
than the sun is to eclipses, and the defects of both cannot 
be concealed. 

Ver. 32. He vieweth the power of the height of heaven, 
and all men are but earth and ashes?] Atvapw touc ovpa- 
vou avroc¢ émoxérrerait.. It should rather be rendered here, 
he visiteth, chideth, finding Sault with the powers of heaven: 
Syriac, Virtutes coli judicat ; as before, xvi. 18. Behold 
the heaven, and the heaven of heavens shall be moved, tv ri 
émoxoTy avrov, when he shall visit or animadvert upon 
them.  Advapww tYove oveavor is either the sun mentioned 
just before, who is represented as going forth in his strength, 
like.a giant, &c. or the whole host of heaven; viz. the stars, 
the powers of heaven that. shall be shaken at his coming. 
_ Atvayw iove is only a Hebraism for the high powers. 
And, all men are but dust and ashes; viz. greatly abased in 
God’s sight, in comparison:of some of his other works. 
So in Job, The stars are not. pure in his sight, how much 
less man that is a worm?. These which shine so bright to. 
our view, arc but as darkness to ‘his all-piercing eye, and 
in comparison of the infinite: purity of his nature; whom, 
if God considers and looks down upon as infinitely he- 
neath him, of how small consequence and account is the 

race of men who are earth in their principle, and ashes at 
their dissolution? When our author thus beautifully sets 
forth the greatness of God, and tho meanness of man, how. 
affecting is the comparison, and how just the contrast! 
How does it enlarge our ideas, and exalt our sentiments of 
the Deity, and at the same time shame and confound all 
human pride and greatness! The sense given of this pas- 
sage is confirmed by the true rendering of the first verse of 
the next tie : : 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ver. 1. val E that liveth for ever created all things in ge- 
neral.| "Exrice ra wévraxoery. Creavit omnia simul, Vulgate, 
which means, according to some, that without him was not 
any thing made that was made, in opposition to such as 
would have God to be an idle spectator, not minding or 
concerning himself with the world, especially the lesser, 
and seemingly more insignificant parts of it: or such, es- 
pecially the Manichees, who held, that part only of the 
world was created by God, and not the whole. Others, 
and particularly St. Austin, have from hence maintained, 
that all things were created by God, not in the interval of 
six days, as is the Mosaic account, but in “.codem mo- 
mento, seu in eodem nunc,” that the heavens, and the earth, 
and the future seeds from whence all other things were to 
be produced, were all created in the same. individual in- 
stant. Others have held, that God created at once all tho 
matter of the universe, a chaos, to serve as the basis upon 
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which all things were to be built, and from whence all 
things to be produced in the successive work of the six 
days, were to have their rise and materials. But none 
of these opinions give so just an account of the crea- 
tion as that of Moses, for neither were all things created 
‘together, nor the shapeless mass of matter by itself, nor 
were they all made at once in point of time. Koy in this 
place does not respect the time of the creation, but rather 
the universality | of it, (see Possel. Praefat. ad Syntax.) viz. 
that all things in general were made by God without excep- 
tion or distinction; that they. were created by him, not 
merely set in order by intervals, and degrees of time, and 
particularly that the cosmogony was the successive work 
of six days. Junius understands by xoiwy, that God created 
all things upon a level, communi lege, subject to one com- 
mon law, both of production and dissolution. (Com. in 
loc.) See Jackson’s Works, tom. ii, p. 182. where this pas- 
sage is very fully and learnedly. discussed. But though the 
sense of our version is a good interpretation of. cow, yet 


I conceive it is not the true one; for undoubtedly the ori-_ 


ginal, which is rendered xotvy, was 5p commune, in the sense 
of profanum. Kotvoc is the same as axa@aproc, and by it the 
LX X. generally, if not always, express it. It occurs in this 
sense, 1 Macc. i. 50—69. So xowdv 7 axaBagrov, in St. Pe- 
ter’s vision, is common or unclean ; and éxtios ta Tavra Koy, 
xbptoc pdvoc oixatwOnoera, therefore, means here, that God 
hath created all things (comparatively) unclean, and the 
Lord alone will be justified, or found just, when he is 
judged. (Psal. li.) The Arabic version hath glanced upon 
this sense, totus mundus corrumpetur. But indeed our 
‘translators have themselves confirmed it, (ver. 3.) He ts 
‘king of ail, by his power dividing holy things among them 
from the-profane. The opposition hetween 0M and wip is 
well known; the latter is proper to God alone, in compa- 
rison of whom all things besides are common and unclean. 
From hence to ver. 15. is a continuation of the subject of 
the last chapter; viz. the majesty and power of God, and the 
weakness and frailty of man. And in the sense which is now 
offered, the connexion is certainly more visible, and the com- 
parison or contrast better preserved. (See the last note.) | 
Ver. 3. Who governeth the world with the palm of his 
hand, and all things obey his will, for he is the king. of ail, 
by his power dividing holy things among them from pro- 
Sane. ] Almost all the editions have oixiZwv rov xéopov, which 
Junius and most of the Latin interpreters here follow; but 
the true reading undoubtedly is otaxiGwv riv xdopov, as 
Heoeschelius and Grabe have it. Our translators have 
wrongly placed the comma after king of all, it should be— 
he is the king of all by his power, which is agrecable to all 
the Greek copies, which read, airic Bacirtsie ravrwy iv 
Kpara avrov. And indeed it suits this better than the fol- 
lowing sentence, dividing holy things among them from 
profane, which was rather an act of wisdom than of power, 
for he made some days and places for weighty reasons 
more holy than others, as some parts of the sacrifices also 
were more so than the rest: the like may be observed with 
respect to persons, for he separated the people of Israel] 
from the whole gentile world, to be a holy nation to him, 
and, among these, the tribe of Levi to be in a more pecu- 
liar manner his own. And in general it may be said, that 
he has put an essential difference between holy and pro- 
fane, and hath commandcd all mankind to be holy, and to 
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his (other) works. 
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touch not the unclean thing. The Vatican wholly omits 
this verse, as does the Vulgate. 

Ver. 5. Who shail number the strength of his mayest y? 
and who shall also tell out his mercies?} As his majesty is, 
so is his mercy infinite, (Ecclus. ii. 18.) and cannot be 
sufficiently displayed... Aceording to Calmet the sense is, 
that though a man should be able to speak of and describe 
the might. of his marvellous acts, duvaéuev tov popepav aUTOU, 
(Psal. exlv.6.) or, according to this writer, xodro¢ peyadwod- 


yng avrov, yet who could be able to declare and publish the 


many instances of his merey? which are the most surprising 
of all his other works, and far beyond them. <“‘ Et quand 


on pourroit annoncer ses grandeurs et ses merveilles, qui 


pourroit publier ses misericordes? Car sa misericorde est 
au-dessus de toutes ses oeuvres.” And in this sense he un- 
derstands Psal. cxlv. 9. where the Psalmist, after having 
given this remarkable character of God, that he ts gracious 
and merciful, long-suffering, and of great goodness, adds im- 
mediately, Miserationes ejus super omnia opera ejus, which, 

De Muis says, many expound,—that his mercy is above all 
But this is not countenanced by the 
rendering of the LX-X. which is not vzip, but tm ravra ra 
Enya avrov, which expresses his very great regard for all his 
works, but gives no preference to his mercy: Psal. xl. 5, G. 

best expresses the sense of this place. 

Ver. 6. As for the wondrous works of the Lord, there may 
be nothing taken from them, neither may any thing be put 
unto them, neither can the ground of them be found out. 
Ver. 7. When a man hath done, then he beginneth ; and 
when he leaveth off, then he shall be cdoubtful.| Tore aoxerat, 
then he is to begin again ; or perhaps the true reading may 
be, rére apynrat, then he must begin again, he is as far off — 
as ever, and when he has finished his inquiry or search, 
he will be doubtful, or rather, as the word is used 1 Macc. 


dii. 31. he will be perplexed and confounded. The sense of 


the whole is, Though a man should exert himself to the 
utmost, to penetrate into and fathom the depth: of God’s 
greatness, to explain his nature, or unravel the mystertes 
of his providence, or should exhaust his whole store of 
grateful eloquence to praise him for his noble acts, yet he 
will find, nevertheless, that he can neither conceive nor 
speak high enough of his perfections, nor invent any thing 
that can come near or resemble what he is. And when he 
thinks that he has made a good progress towards a dis- 
covery, he will Stknowlede, with profound astonishment, 

that more remains to be added than is hitherto done. One 
is not properly convinced that he is ignorant of God, that 
he cannot understand all or any of his secrets, the causes 
of his will, or the design of his operations, till he has wel] 
considered and studied him: the more he meditates and 


‘thinks upon him, the more he will find him out of reach, 


that his counsels are deep, his dispensations mysterious, 
and his nature as impenetrable, as his glory is inaccessi- 
ble. Each person will find himself in the condition of 
Simonides, who, being asked what God was, demanded 
first two days, then fier. afterward a longer time, to deli- 
berate, and at length was obliged to confess, that the more 
he studied, the less he found himself able to satisfy the in- 
quiry. The attempt to comprehend God, and to account 
for all his works and proceedings, is, to use the comparison 
of an ancient writer, like that of numbering the sand of the 
sea; by going aboutit, you are confounded, and by doing 
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something of it, you find it impossible to do the rest. (Na- 
zianz. Orat.i.) Our author speaks of God in the same 
sublime manner, xlii. 21. 

Ver. 8. What is man, and whereto serveth he? what is 
his good, and what is his evil?] Grotius understands this in 
a sense different from our translators; 7. e. What profit is 
there to God from man, what is his (God’s) good or ad- 


vantage from him, and what is his ovil or hurt that can | 


come from man? What can he do or render. to God by 
any good or evil which he does? If he is evil, what can he 
attempt against God; if he is good, what can he do for 
him, that is of any great moment? See Psal. xvi. 2. where 
the old translation has, My goodness ts nothing unto thee. 
(Sec De Muis in loc.) God indeed requires us to be good, 
but it is for our profit, not his own, that he requires it; ac- 
cording to that of Eliphaz,: Job xxii. 2, 3. Can a man be 
profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be profitable 
anto himself? is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou 
art righteous, or is it gain to him that thou makest thy way 
perfect? And again, xxxv. 6—8. If thou sinnest, what dost 
thou against him; or if thy transgressions be multiplied, 
what dost thou unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou him; or what receiveth he of thine hand? Thy wicked- 
ness may hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteousness may 
profit the Son of man. St. Austin, conscious of human im- 


perfection, and the nothingness of our best services to 


profit God, very justly inquires, “ Quid tibi sum, ut amari 
te jubeas a me, et nisi faciam,-irascaris mihi, et mineris 
ingentes miserias ?” (Confess. lib. i. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 9. The number of man’s days at the utmost.are a 
-hundred years.] The author of the ninetieth Psalm, com- 
posed, as it should seem, in the time of the captivity, fixes 
the ordinary term of man’s life at seventy, or at most 
cighty years; in this writer’s time men sometimes lived to 
a hundred, but that was the longest term. Macrobius 
agrees with the former, when he says of his time, “ Cum 
septies deni computantur anni, hoc a physicis creditur 
meta vivendi, et hoc vitee humane perfectum spatium ter- 
minatur:” and Seneca with the latter, “‘ Pervenisse te ad 
ultimum humane etatis videmus, centesimus tibi, vel supra 
premitur annus.” (De Brevit. Vitz, cap. 3.) Some Greek 
copies point the verse thus, apOud¢ jusgwy avOpemov, roAdG 
ttn, Exarov ; t%.é€. the number of man’s days are many years, 
even a hundred. But this seems not to agree with what 
this writer says, xvii. 2. and rodAa should rather be taken 
here adverbially, as our. translators and the Vulgate un- 
derstand it: in some copies also at the end of the verse is 
added, addyiorog ct Exaorouv Traci 7 Kolunote, t. e. the time of 
each man’s death is unknown, and cannot certainly be 
fixed ; or, as the Geneva version has it, No man hath cer- 
tain knowledge of his death; i. e. of the time or manner of 
his death, which cannot by art or calculation be deter- 
mined. Cuique prefinitum obdormiendi tempus, ratiocinio 
non potest computari, as Junius renders. 

Ver. 10. As a drop of water unto the sea, and a Selit2- 
stone in comparison of the sand, so are a thousand years 
unto the days of eternity.| The sense of this verse, as con- 
nected with the former, seems to be this,—-that even though 
aman should live a thousand years, yet is that term no- 
thing to eternity. The Psalmist has a thought not unlike 
this, A thousand ycars in thy sight are but as yesterday, 


seeing that is past, as a watch in the night. (Psal. xc. 4.) . 
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And St. Peter, One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. (2 Pet. iii. 8.) 
And to this latter. the oriental versions undoubtedly refer, 
Mille anni in seculo presenti non sunt comparandi uni diet 
seculo justorum. Aidy is used in the sense it is here taken 
by Philo, who distinguishes between aiwy and ypdvog; the 
former belongs to incorporeal beings, as the latter is the 
measure of all sublunary things and persons. Nazianzen 
hath well noted the difference, Saep jyiv 6 xedvoc, HAlov 
Pog MEérpovuevoc, ToUTO ToIc aidtorg 6 atwv. (Orat. xxxviii.) 
The Vatican omits ya, and reads ofrwe éAlya Ern ev julog 
aiwvo¢g, Which very much weakens the comparison. Pos- 
sibly both might have been in the original text to the fol- 
lowing sense, That a thousand years are but as a few, 
compared unto the days of eternity.- The author endea- 
vours to illustrate this difference by the diminutive propor- 
tion which a drop of water bears to the sea, or a gravel- 
stone to the sand on its shore; but these images do but 
faintly represent it, for there is a greater disproportion be- 
tween time and eternity, than between the extremes of any 
assignable finite quantity whatsoever. But if a thousand 
years are as nothing with respect to eternity, how short 
must we account the longest term of man’s life, if com- 
pared to it? And by what diminutive name shall we call 
it, when we reflect upon a duration that shall never end? - 
Or what comparison shall we be able to make, between the 
ages of the world itself, from its first creation to its final 
dissolution, and eternity, which was from evertnating; and 
shall be to everlasting ?- 

Ver. 11. Therefore is God patient with them, and pour- 
eth forth his mercy upon them. Ver. 12. He saw and per- 
ceived their end to be evil, therefore he multiplied his com- 
passion.] As God knows the weakness of man, and his 
propensity to evil, the shortness of his life, and the many 
infirmities which encompass him, therefore he does not 
proceed against him upon every offence, but bears with 
him for a time, waits for his amendment, and shews his 
great tenderness towards him, by giving him many gracious 
calls and seasonable warnings, to raisc in him a sense of 
his. danger, and to put bim upon a speedy repentance, in 
order to prevent his ruin. Karacrpo¢7 is thus taken, ix, 11. 
2 Tim. ji. 14. 2 Pet. ii. 6. Instead of procecding against 
him with extreme rigour, he makes man’s misery and in- 
firmities rather a motive for his mercy towards him. Hence 
mercy is said to rejoice over judgment, and by Philo to be 
older than justice, and by the Psalmist, to reach unto the 
heavens, in comparison of the other, which reacheth but to 
the clouds. (Psal. lvii. 11.) 

Ver. 13. The mercy of man is towards his neighbour ; but 
the mercy of the Lord is on all flesh: he reproveth and nur- 
tureth, and teacheth, and bringeth again, as a shepherd his 
flock.] The compassion which a man shews his neighbour, 
and the inclination which carries him to do good to one 
like himself, differs in many respects from the mercy of 
God. The compassion of a man has too often a tincture 
of self-interest in it: aman expects, if not a return, at least 
some sort of acknowledgment from the person he obliges; 
and as God has promised to reward acts of charity and 
benevolence done to others, he may have a respect unto 
the recompence of the reward. Besides, the liberal man 
may be induced thus to act from a motive of prudence, 
considering himself as subject to accidents, and under the 
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like power of fortune with others, and therefore may one. 


day fall into misfortunes, and stand in like need of: assist- 
ance, which.a readiness to serve others may be the most 
likely means to procure. But the love.and compassion of 
God is entirely gratuitous, and free trom any selfish views: 
he neither needs nor requires any return, but that of duty: 
he bas no view of providing against a day of calamity, as 
not being liable to be affected by any change or vicissitude 
of things: he is superior to all accidents, and out-of the 
reach and power of them. Philo has very justly observed 
of the bounty of God, that he alone gives freely, udvog 6 
Led¢ od pH WwANTwo ott, Whilst all his creatures are to one 
another no better than cunning hucksters, Evojoa¢ amavrac 
nat rode Aeyopévove yaotZeatar, mimoacKovrag paddov, 7} Ow- 
poupévoug ... . eUmperel Owoeac Svdpart Kuplwe moasw epyatov- 
rat. (Ilept XepovBiu.) The wise man here extols God’s 
mercy from the universality of it, that it extends in general 
to all creatures,.to them that serve him, and them that 
serve him not: nay, these last seem to have a greater share 
of it, as indeed they stand more in need of it. These he 
admonishes, reproves, chastises, and instructs; and such 
as improve under his kind and wholesome sorredtions; that 
receive and profit by his discipline, he hath mercy on them, 

and receiveth as his own again after their. wandering, and, 

like a true shepherd, bringeth them home on his shoulders 
rejoicing. Here the author finishes his answer to the ob- 
jections brought, xv. 11, 12. xvi. 17. 20—22. 

Ver. 15. Blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncom- 
fortable words when thou givest any thing.| Abmny Adywv" 
Non des tristitiam verli mali, Vulg. The author begins 
here a new subject, which regards principally the manner 
of doing a kindness: he recommends not only doing good 
to our neighbour, but the doing it with a good grace, to 
give willingly and cheerfully, without delay or excuses, 
with kind words, and affectionate and winning looks: for 
the manner of doing a kindness is ‘often beyond the act 
itself, and gives as much or‘more satisfaction to the re- 
ceiver. Seneca has a most apposite passage to this pur- 
pose: “ Laetus facit [beneficus], ct induit sibianimi sui 
vultum. -Ingentia quorundam beneficia silentium aut lo- 
quendi tarditas, imitata gravitatem ct tristitiam, corrupit, 
cum promitterent vultu negantium. Quanto melius adji- 
cere bona verba rebus bonis, et pracdicatione ’ benigna 
commendare qux przstes? Sic efficies, ut animum tuum 
pluris astimet, quam illud, quicqnid est, ad quod peten- 
dum venerat. Tunc est summa virtus tribuentis, ubi ille 
qui discessit dicit sibi, Magnum hodie lucrum feci: Malo 
quod illum talem inveni, quam si multiplicatum hoc ad me 


alia via pervenisset, huic enim‘animo nunquam parem re- ' 


feram gratiam.” (Lib. ii. de Beneficiis, cap. 3.) 

Ver.16. Shall not the dew assuage the heat? so is aword 
better than a gift.| The sense may either be, As the heat is 
refreshed by the coming dew ; so a gift pleases more, ac- 


companicd with kind expressions: ‘or the comparison may - 


perhaps be made out thus, That as the dew, a gentle thing, 

and of small force in appearance, assua¢es the heat, or 
lays the hot wind (for so I think caéowv always signifies in 
the LX X. and may signify in the places where it is used 
by this writer); so a word, especially a mild onc, (which is 
compared to the dew, Deut. xxxii. 2.) produces a more 
powerful effect than a gift; which may eithér mean a gift 
from the same person (which agrees best with thé pre- 
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ceding verse), or one offered by another..person by way of 
bribe, apyipuov Swddpevor pera Sdrov, according to the LX X. 


Prov. xxvi. 23. so I apprehend the Syriac iapiatood it, 


translating it, A word will turn back a gift. Or may not the 
sense be, As the cooling dew is more agreeable than the 
scorching air, so is a (kind) word than a gift? i.e. sucha 


gift as that of the envious and churlish upbraider, ver. 18. 


Lastly, which seems the best and closest, As the dew mo- 
derates and assuages the heat; so a word, or soft answer, 
turneth away wrath, (Prov. xv. 1.) sooner than a gift. 
Ver. 17. Lo, is not a word better than a gift?] Ovx ior 
Adyog Umip Sdua ayadv; Is not the sense of this exactly 
the same, according to the present reading, with the end of 
the former. verse? ‘and does idod any way alter or enlarge 
the sense?’ What then is the use of it here, or to what does 
it particularly point? Isuspect the reading to be corrupt, 
and that the true one is, od kai ndve Adyoc brio Oéua ayadov, 
and then the sense of the whole will be,'As the cooling 
refreshing dew.is preferable to the scorching heat; so is a 
word to some sort of gifts: -nay, is not sweet obliging 


speech even above a good gift itself, which loses its value 


when given churlishly, and is enhanced when accompanied 
with kind expressions?’ As ayaSév is added to invigorate 
the expréssion; so 7dv¢, or Some such word, seems neces- 
sary to help forward the comparison. This may.seem 
confirmed by the Syriac, which has, Est sermo bonus qui 
dono prestantior est; and by St. Chrysostom’s comment 
upon this passage, ‘‘Seepe sermonis obsequium, 7dvc Adyoe, 
magis recreat accipientem, quam donum ipsum. ‘Proinde 
scientes hec, ne simus difficiles erga eos qui ad nos acce- 
dunt. Quod si poterimus corum inopiam sublevare, boc 
faciamus cum gaudio; quod si non possumus, ne simus 
asperi in eos, sed vel verbis corum curam agamus, et in 
mansuctudine respondeamus eis,” &c. © (lout, 41. in cap. 
18. Gen.) : 

But both are with a gracious man.] ’ Audérepa mapa av- 
Spwry. kexaptrwputvy’ i.e. Both gifts and good words come 
from a kind beneficent person. Such a one will add com- 
fortable words to the good deeds he does : he will not con- 
tent himself with kind salutations, with saying, Go in 
peace, be thou warm or filled, but will likewise give what 
is wanted; nor will he barely give, but in such:an obliging 
manner as to double the gift. Keyapirwpévoc signifies an 
acceptable person, or one possessed of the qualities. that 
make persons so. Thus Symmachus uses it, Psal. xviii. 
25. see also Luke i. 28. Capellus prefers xeyaorrwpéva 
here; (Spicileg. p. 52.) 7.e. Both gifts and kind speeches 
are agreeable to men. But had this been the true reading, 
which the Syriac and Vulgate both oppose, I think avépi 
would have been avépaar or avOowrore for the plural seems 


fittest to express all men, or mankind. ° Besides, I think the 
common reading gives the stronger sense: it scarce. need 


be said that men love both good avers and cifts. But. that 
one who would be acceptable, must be ready to give both, 
is an observation of some importance ; because there. may - 
be persons apt to think either that liberality without affa-. 


‘bility, or affability without liberality, will answer the pur- 
pose of being agreeable and popular, 
comment has .a fine reflection here: There are some who: 
give liberally to the poor, and at the same time speak 
roughly or reproachfully to them; and there are others who 


The ‘Port-Royal . 


speak to them with great humanity and tenderness, . but 
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sive them nothing. ‘True charity does not consist in either 
the one or the other of these; for the liberality of the 
former is spoiled by his churlishness, and the affability of 
the other by his covetousness; but both these meet ina 
truly good man. He gives liberally to the poor, and is so 
far from exalting himself above him through pride, by 
speaking haughtily or contemptuously to him, that he 
Jearns humility from such an object. 

Ver. 18. A fool will upbraid churlishly; and a gift of the 
envious consumeth the eyes.] t.e. The gift of a covetous 
man, who grudges and even seems to envy what others 
receive from him, is the occasion of great grief and con- 
cern to the poor, who is rebuked and reproached by him 
for what he cannot help. A civil denial would be prefer- 
able to charity so extorted and ill-conditioned. The advice 
here to give in an obliging manner, not only respects our 
behaviour to such as are poor, but, according to St. Austin, 
to all others, whom at any .time we do kind offices to. ‘T'o 
give in a taunting and contemptuous manner is sure to give 
offence; instead of obliging, it grieves the eyes of the re- 
ceiver. A reproachful answer to a supplicant is changing 
liberality into a sort of tyranny; and he that upbraids 
others with favours done them, and expects a servile com- 
pliance in return, makes his gifts as so many chains to en- 
tangle another’s liberty, and which they had better have 
refused than to have bought them so dearly. It is there- 
fore a wise remark of an ancient philosopher, That he that 
receives a favour should-never forget it; and he that con- 
fers it should never remember it. A polite person is ad- 
mired and commended for the complaisant and obliging 
manner in which he docs a favour, which gains more upon 
‘the hearts of men than the favowr itself. (See xx. 13—15. 
xli. 22.) 

- Ver. 19. Learn before thou speak, and use physic or ever 
thou be sick.) This advice respects the body, and includes 
diet, exercise, evacuations, and other such-like preserva- 
tives of health; but, as it stands connected with the con- 
text, it regards the soul likewise, and its diseases, which, 
with care, may as casily be prevented as those of the body; 
for the latter are generally unknown to us, and unforeseen 
by us, and often attack us in a way and manner that we 
could not be aware of: whereas the diseases of the soul 
are in some sense voluntary,.and the danger of falling into 
them well known, and might easily be prevented, either by 
avoiding such inviting occasions and temptations as be- 


tray us into sin, or resisting and subduing the evil before: 


it be grown too strong, and is become a habit; or by fol- 
lowing the caution and advice of friends, or listening to 
the directions of an able spiritual guide; or, lastly, by 
‘preventing grace added to all these, to be obtained by ear- 
nest prayer. Messieurs of Port-Royal apply the former 
part of the verse to the pastors of the church, who should 
‘be well instructed and grounded themselves before they 
attempt to teach others. A maxim often inculcated in 
the sapiential books, and of the last importance towards 
the right discharge of the ministerial office, as upon 
their knowledge and skill in the respective offices of 
their function, the good and improvement of others in 
a great measure depends; who can neither be fit guides, 
if they cither wander or are not well acquainted with the 
right way of salvation, nor proper physicians to super- 
intend the cure of others, if they themselves are often 
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out of order, and want to be reminded ; Physician, heal 
thyself. . 

Ver. 21. Humble thyself before thou be sick, and in the 
time of sins shew repentance.| The advice in this and the 
foregoing and following verses is nearly the same; viz. to 
begin in time. As applied to the body the sense is,—Use 
abstinence before you are sick; for so we may understand 
humility here. ‘The Hebrews express fasting by raravody, 
(Lev. xvi. 29. 31. xxiii. 29.) as fasting brings the body 
low ; and this is confirmed by ?yxparefa being joined to it in 
some copies. As applied to the soul, the direction is, That 
aman should often examine his conscience, even in the 
pride of health; should review his past life in order to be 
acquainted thoroughly with the state of his soul; should 
not wait till the last gasp before he asks God pardon for 
his sins, nor defer to alter an evil course of life, till sick- 
ness, as it were, compels him. The meaning of the whole 
is, If when you perceive any symptoms of an approaching 
illness, you prudently endeavour to prevent its coming to 
a dangerous height by diet and abstinence, use the like 
circumspection and care as to the diseases of your soul; 
let an early application prevent all danger, that so you 
may find favour before the great Judge, iv &pa tmicxorie, in 
the day of his visitation. If pride be the sin that most 
easily besets thee, learn to practise humility; if intemper- 
ance, subdue thyself by fasting; lie in sackcloth and ashes, 
and take away the fuel that inflames thy passions, and feeds 
thy distemper. And if thou hast at any time fallen into 
sin, restore thyself by a speedy repentance, and let a tho- 
rough reformation effect the cure. 

Ver. 23. Before thou prayest, prepare thyself, and be not 
as one that tempteth the Lord.| Before we presume to ad- 
dress ourselves to God in prayer, we should remove the 
impressions of all sensible objects, all earthly cares, and 
wandering thoughts ; we should purify our hearts by faith, 
contrition, and repentance, and endeavour to possess our 
souls with the idea of the presence and infinite majesty of 
the great God. To approach him rudely, without any pre- 
paration or respect, without fear and trembling, with a soul 
taken up with trifles and. impertinences, is an affront to 
‘him, and betrays a mean opinion of him, as if God was 
obliged to hear our prayers, and to grant us what we ask 
of him with so much carelessness and indifference. God 
expects that we should prepare our own hearts, and also” 
pray to him to assist us in that holy work. There may 
also another sense be given of this place; viz. Engage not 
lightly or rashly in vows, consider first whether you are 
resolved, and are likely to be able to fulfil them ; for God 
looks, upon such promises and engagements as an insult, 
where there is no intention of making them good. This 
scems to be countenanced by the foregoing verse. 

Ver. 27. A wise man will fear in every thing, and in the day 
of sinning he will be aware of offence.] ’Ev ravrt evAaBnOh- 
orrat’ Will be careful to keep from sinning in every thing he 
says or does, or will-in all times and places be upon his 
guard ; and so it will be parallel to that of Solomon, Happy 
is the man that feareth always. (Prov. xxviii. 14.) And 
especially in times of general corruption and degeneracy, 
and when evil examples are many and powerful, he will 
be more watchful and circumspect, that he be not led away 
with the multitude to do evil, nor be infected with the 
reigning and popular contagion. As connected with the 
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former verse the sense may be, that a wise man, consider- 


ing the state of the world as variable and uncertain, will in 
every condition of life expect and prepare for a change; 
he will not be dejected in adversity, nor too elate in pros- 
perity, but will demean himself agreeably under either state 
of fortune, as a change of condition can soon and easily 
be effected by God; but a fool, who attends not to such 
revolutions, provides not against accidents, nor in any 
respect consults his safety. 


Ver. 28. Every man of understanding knoweth wisdom, 


and will give praise unto him that found her.] To under- 
stand mankind, is a piece of useful knowledge, but the 
most valuable and important part is to find out, and be 
well acquainted with, persons of the most worth; and after 
having discovered true nierit, to do justice to it, to set it in 
the most advantageous light, to commend and speak of it 
without jealousy, envy, or detraction, and upon all occa- 
sions to give it its due praise, and the testimony of our 
acknowledgment and approbation, EounoAdynow juov. 

Ver. 29. They that were of understanding in sayings, be- 
came also wise themselves, and poured forth exquisite para- 
bles.| Suverot tv Adyotc Kat avroi icogicavro. There may be 
several senses given of this passage; viz. Men of under- 
standing are wise in their talk, they know when and what 
to speak: this is Drusius’s exposition, who points the Greck 
thus, ovverol, tv Adyote Kat avrot tcodfoavro. Or the mean- 
ing may be, Persons wise in their talk and of understand- 
ing in discourse, will themselves be prudent also in their 
conduct, for wisdom is best displayed by an exactness in 
both; and according to this sense, the Greek should thus 
be pointed, ovverot év Adyotc, kat abrot écoplaavro. And thus 
the Syriae understands it, Scientes doctrinam, ipsi quoque 
sapienter se gerent. There may be also a third sense, That 
such as have attained unto great skill and experience, 
made just observations upen men and things, and have 
formed upon them useful maxims for the conduct of life, 
will not only be beneficial to themselves, but improve 
others by communicating sound rules of economy and mo- 
rality for the use and convenience of life, raporutac aKplt- 


Bete ste Cwhv. And thus cog{ZecBa is used in the sense of’ 


teaching, Psal. xix. 7. ev. 22. ' 

Ver. 32. Take not pleasure in much good cheer, neither 
be tied to the expense thereof.) In the foregoing verse the 
wise man observes, that Inxury or voluptuousness will ex- 
pose a man to the censure of the world, and particularly 
that his enemies, Bacxavove, will reproach him for it; here 
he takes notice of the inconvenience arising from it, and 
the damage it does to men’s circumstances. It may also 
he a prohibition not to keep disorderly and extravagant 
company, not to link one’s self with libertines and spend- 
thrifts, nor lavish away a fortune by high living and ex- 
pensive entertainments. The Vulgate renders, ‘‘ Ne ob- 
lecterisin turbis, assidua est enim commissio illorum 3’ 4... 
Delight not in crowds and assemblies, which are fuil of 
irregularities and temptations to sin, following a copy 
which read, pn evppalvov rt rodAG répy, undt TpoadeSH¢ 
ouuBovrAy avric, but the true reading is, yx evdpatvov em 
ToAAH tpvpy, und mposdeSg¢ cuuBodry adrijc, which our 
translation follows. The Geneva seems to comprise both 
these, Take not pleasure in great voluptuousness, and en- 
tungle not thyself with such company. 3 

Ver. 33. Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon bor- 
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rowing, when thou hast nothing in thy purse, for thou shalt 
lie in wait for thine own life, and be talked on.| Profuse- 
ness is a reproach to men’s discretion, and -a reflection 
upon their judgment; for they that suffer their expenses to 
swallow up their revenneés, are sure to be stigmatized with 
folly as well as beggary, and the weight of their calamity 
has sometimes been so heavy and intolerable, that men 
have chose to force themselves out of life in a violent 
manner, rather than endure the smart and anguish of po-. 
verty, and others’ severe reflections upon them. The civil 
law, which is the result of the wisdom of many ages, ranks 
prodigals in the class of children and madmen, and ap- 
points curators for the management of their concerns ; but 
to be made a beggar by banqueting, and to borrow and 
take up money to supply such extravagance, is still a 
higher instance of folly;-it is purchasing superfluities at 
the hazard of wanting necessaries, for the tedious remain- 
And they who lend to such extra- 
vagants, supply them with no other view, but to undo them, 
and could ‘not afford to trust them in the manner they do, 
if they did not propose excessive gain by them. If men 
contracted debts for the necessaries of life, which they 
could not otherwise procure, they were excusable; but 
te. purchase niceties, and furnish out-needless entertain- 
ments, at the expense of character, fortune, and liberty, at 
the hazard of every thing that is dear and valuable in life, 
is folly past forgiveness. How far do such men outdo the 
folly of Esau? He sold his birthright to satisfy a real and 
craving want, and yet he sinned in selling it; but these 
spendthrifts sacrifice theirs to such wants as are false and 
fantastical, to fashion and affectation, to pride and‘ emula- 
tion, and their healths to appetites that will not be satis- 
fied, and ought not to be indulged, even to wantonness, 
and fulness, a nice palate, and fondness for rarities. (See 
Delany’s Social Duties, p. 242, &c.) : 


CHAP. XIX. 


Ver. 1, A LABOURING man that is given to drunkenness 
shall not'bé rich.] At the end of the last chapter the wise 
man advises not to take pleasure in much good cheer, nor — 
to frequent meetings, assemblies, or entertainments, where 

great expenses are incurred, especially if a man’s circum- 
stances are but indifferent, and his business or way of life 
does not comport with such extravagance. Itis spending 
money foolishly, in fashionable, perhaps, but not good com- 
pany, and is thé rnin of private persons especially, with- 
out any real necessity or obligation. What this writer 
says of the labourer, is applicable to all artisans and me- 
chanics who are fond of company, and noglect their oc- 
cupation and business, throngh debauchery ahd excess. 


Their intemperance disqualifies them for their work, and 


squanders away all the former gains by their labour; As 
their expense is too great for their incomc, every sum that 
goes out unnecessarily, the want of it, and of what might 
have been industriously gotten in the meantime, will be 
felt in their families; and it is generally scen, that poverty 
is the lot of such as neglect business, and the advantages 
of a good calling, to pursue diversions, and join in the re- 
vels of disorderly and loose company. Solomon hath ‘ex- 
pressed the same thought in more gencral terms, He that 
3Q2 
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loveth pleasure shali be a poor man, and he that loveth wine 
and oil shall not be rich. (Prov. xxi.17.) 

He that contemneth small things shall fall by little and 
ittle.| This maxim, which is of consequence in-ecconomy 
and politics, is more so when applied to morality. A man 
should be careless and negligent in no part of his conduct, 
should continually make a fresh progress in goodness; not 
to advance is to go back. One should carefully avoid the 
very least faults, for fear of falling into greater, and what 
the world calls venial sins are perhaps more carefully to 
be guarded against, than what it calls mortal ones, as the 


latter are more shocking in their own nature, and inspire 


a sort of horror in the committing them; but the other, 
through. their smaliness, are generally overlooked, and 
being thought of no consequence are not attended to, ques- 
tioned, or startled at: 
down a precipice, but scruples not to attempt the same 
by gentle approaches, and to descend insensibly by small 
steps and degrees. (See Chrysost. Hom. 87. in Matt.) 
It isa just observation of an ancient writer, pexpdv ob pu- 
kpov Orav ei péya éxpéoyn, a small sin ceases to be so when 
it leads to a greater, and besides they are so many, and so 
often retuming, that these little indiscretions, to say no 
worse of them, combine and cluster to such a degree, that 
like the grapes mentioned Numb. xiii. 23. they become too 
great a load for one man to carry. 

Ver. 2. Wine and women will make men of understanding 
to fall away, and he that cleaveth to harlots will become im- 
pudent.| The prophet Hosea accordingly observes, that 
whoredom‘and wine take away the heart, (iv. 11.) i. e. from 
God; they incline men to renounce him, to rebel against 
him, and even to turn apostates. These are the two rocks 


upon which there is so much danger of splitting, that few. 


approach them, but make shipwreck. Solomon has the 
like observation in some of his writings, and was himself a 
melancholy instance of the truth of one part; and to him we 
may add Samson, and the whole people of Israel, whose 
defection was occasioned by the seducement of the Midian- 
itish women. ‘The consequence of such company is here 
very justly observed to be effrontery and impudence. Some 


copies read roApnodrepoc, which improves the sense, and is. 


more proper; for he that cleaveth to harlots, is not only in 
danger of becoming impudent, but has already given proofs 
of his boldness and want of modesty; it means, thaf such 


loose company. will make a man grow morc hardened and, 


profligate, and will strip him of all sense of decency: the 
abandoned rake in time scruples no vice, and often out of 
an air adopts some which he never was guilty of, and blushes 
at modesty, as persons of a better disposition do at wick- 
edness. | 

Ver. 3. Moths and worms shall have him to heritage, and 
a bold man shall be taken away.]| i. e. His lewdness and in- 
temperance will throw him into many diseases; corruption 
and rottenness, and all the dreadful consequences of a vi- 
cions life, appear upon his body, he is emaciated and con- 
sumptive, the very shadow of himself, and the abhorrence 
of others, he dies a sad spectacle, and a dreadfu} monument 
and warning to men of pleasure; iEapOjoerar tv mapaderypa- 
rion petCovt, AS Some copies have it, his death shall be in 
the most scandalous and ignominious manner. Solomon, 
speaking of the strange woman, lays open her artifices, and 
the dangers which attend the company of such an cnchant- 
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as a man is shocked at jumping 
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ress, Prov. v. 3—5. 8.11. Her lips drop as a honeycomb, 
and her mouth is smoother than owl; but her end is bitter-as 
wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword ; her feet go down 
to death, and her steps take hold of hell. ‘Remove: thy way 
far Sirens her, and come not nigh the door of her house; lest 
thow mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are con- 
sumed. 

Ver. 4. He that is hasty to give. credit 28 light-minded.] 
Some interpreters understand this of credulity in -general,, 


‘as a sign of a weak mind; Drusius takes: the place in this 


sense, and refers to Prov. xiv.15. The simple believeth every 
word, as a parallel passage; and so the oriental versions. 
Others expound it of a faulty proneness both to believe and 
speak ill of our neighbour, the crediting and spreading evil 
reports to his disadvantage, instead of acting the good man, 
who is cautious, and suspends his assent, and ncither be- 
lieves all he hears, nor officiously reports even what he 
knows or believes to be true, to the prejudice of another. 
But Calmet says, the author is here speaking, “ de ceux qui 
se livrent inconsidérément aux plaisirs honteux,” of such 
who give themselves up to shameful and forbidden plea- 
sures, who rashly go after and weakly listen to women of 
infamous characters, and are drawn info ruin by trusting to 
their artful insinuations. And Grotius prefers this sense, 
and indeed -the context manifestly leads to it. It follows, 
He that sinneth, by acts of uncleanness, offends against his 
own soul, 7. e. sinneth against himself, as well as God ; which 
may either respect his soul, and then the sense will be the. 
same with Prov. vi. 32. Whoso committeth adultery, lack- 
eth understanding, he that doeth it, destroys his own soul; 
or-it may refer to his body, that he ruins liis health and con- 
stitution by such irregularities, and offers a sort:of violence 
to himself; like that of St. Paul, Flee fornication: every sin 
that a man doth is without the body ; but he that committeth 
fornication sinneth against his own body. (1 Cor. vi. 18.) 
Ver. 5. Whoso taketh pleasure in wickedness shall be con- 
demned.] ‘There are two senses given of this place from the 
different pointing of the Greek; the firstis that followed by. 
our translators, 6'evppaiwvdpevoc emt xakoebia, orbs ; 
‘the other is, 6 ebgoawduevoe, tat xaxoekla KATAYVWGLHGETAL; 2. e. 
The man of pleasure shall be punished with the loss of his 


_health, shall be condemned by God to a bad habit of body : 


xaxoeéla, in this sense, means. what the physicians call xa- 
xe&la technically. But the virtuous and chaste maa, that re- 
sisteth such unlawful (venereal) pleasures, as it follows in 
the next sentence, crowneth his life, maketh his life sound 
and healthful. “Avro@@aXpet ndovaic, is a most beautiful 
figurative expression, which the versions but faintly reach. 
We meet with the like expression in Josephus, ralipacw 
avrifsAgpat, (Antiq. lib. vi.)'and in -Lueretius.  Cupidini- 
bus responsare,” in Horace, comes not very short of it. 
(See Acts xxvii. 15.) 3 ) 

Ver. 6. He that ruleth his tongue shall live sbialbenit strife ; 
and he that hateth babbling shall -have less evil.| The first 
partof' this is clear enough, reading dudywe ovuBudcera, and 
not azaxyy, as most copies have it. The latter has two read- 
ings, capdia and xaxta, the preference of cither of which de- 
pends upon the construction of AaAca, which, if it be under- 
stood properly of speech or discourse, then he. who hateth 
it, {Aarrovovrat xapdia, wanteth understanding. Butif Aad 
be taken in that other worse and Iess common sense, for 
loquacity or babbling, as our translators render it, then he 
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that hateth it, Aarrovovrar Kaxta, is devoid of malice ; malitia, 


as the Vulgate has.it: Aarrovobuevog Kapdig seems to mean. 


in this writer, what St. Paul means by za:dia raic pes, 
children in understanding, and éXatrrovobuevoc xaxiq what he 
means by +). xaxla vam, (1 Cor. xiv. 20.) And this seems 
to bea better sense of éXarrovodpmevoc xaxia, than that which 
our translators. give, He shall. have less evil; for xaxig is 
more properly a vice, a personal fault, than‘an evtl, or mts- 
fortune. After the first sentence, He that ruleth his tongue 
shall live without strife, it very naturally follows, and he 
that hateth babbling, shews he hath not a malicious or con- 
tentious disposition, though that followed hy our translators 
is good sense, and xaxia is so used Matt. vi. son and by the 
LXX. sometimes. 

Ver. 7. Rehearse not unto another that which i is told unto 
thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse.] Aevtepioa Adyov 
signifies in general to use repetitions, as it is taken, vil. 14; 
and then the sense is, Be not tronblesome by tedious and 
unnecessary repetitions, which will not make you better 
understood, nor get you any credit or advantage. 
sometimes signifies to reply, contest, or dispute a matter 
with any one, swith asseveration and positiveness, which ex- 
changing of words begets quarrels, and often ends in real 
hurt and: mischief. The Latins use commutare verba in this 
‘sense. Ithas also a third meaning ; vzz. to repeat what one 
hears, which is the sense of our translaters here, and xli. 
23. and of the Tigurine version.. The Vulgate rendering, 
Ne iteres verbum nequam et durum, furnishes yet a fourth 
sense; z.e. If you have said any hard, rash, or unjust thing 
of any man, do.not stand in it, or repeat it, and so make 
the fault worse: but be silent for the future on that head, 
or rather endeavour to recall it, and take pains to excuse 
it. Orit may mean, lastly, If you have heard any thing to 
the disadvantage of your neighbour, do not repeat it again, 
or spread the report, and you.will. gain esteem; Nemo te 
criminabitur, Syr. and have the charactcr of a discrcet and 
friendly person. | He that is thus cautious of his conduct 
with respect to others; taketh the surest way to live peace- 
ably with all =e and not to pnp neeetincn Lice of 
charity. =~ 

Ver. 8. Whether it be to a friend: or fons talk not of othe 
men’s lives:| Inquire not into other persons’ affairs, which 
no ways concer thee, for such a curiosity is impertinent, 
and often ends in censure and detraction; or spread not an 
ill report of any man, neither friend nor foe, as the margin 
has it, nor say any thing to affect his character, unless you 
are under a necessity to do it, to save your own, as Junius 
understands it: for however we may please or satisfy our 
ill-nature, by publishing the faults of others, yet sucha 
liberty is neither commendable nor allowable, nor should 
their tailings be the subject of our conversation or raillery, 
either before friends or enemies. -The Vulgate renders, 
Amico et inimico noli narrare sensum tuum, which may fur- 
‘nish another sense; viz. not to reveal or trust with any body 
our personal faults, or secrets of importance respecting our- 
selves, or those of others, which have been imparted to us 
in contidence. These even our friends have no right to 
know, much less our enemies, who will make an ill use of 
such intelligence, and turn the discovery we have made to 
our damage and disadvantage. 

And if Shen canst without offence, reveal thei not.| The 


Geneva version has; If the sin appertain not unto thee, re-_ 
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‘veal it not: and Coverdale’s, If thou hast offended, tell it 


not out. The Greek is kai & (probably for ei nat eftamsi) 
py tort cot apaoria; t. e. Though there be no sin in thee, re- 
veal not the sins of others, on.account of the consequences 
aftermentioned: or, talk not of nor censure other men’s 
faults, unless you be free from faults yourself, in the, same 
sense that our Saviour said, He that ts without sin among 
you, let him throw the first stone. (John viii. 7.) 

Ver. 10. If thou hast heard a word, let it- die with thee, 
and be bold, it will not burst thee.] i.e. Says St. Chrysostom; 
suppress it, forget, extinguish, bury it, be as though thou 
hadst not heard: it, or as one that doth not remember. 
(Hom. 3. ad Pop.) Some copies have tvarosavérw cot, 
let it die in thee., The Vulgate properly adds, Audistz ser- 
monem adversus proximum tuum? which makes the sense 
more determinate and clear. The suppressing or con- 
cealing within our breasts what we have heard of moment, 
the wise man elegantly compares to liquor in a cask with- 
out any vent. ‘There is a like comparison applied to speech, 
Job xxxii. 17—20. where Elisha, when about to answer 
and shew his opinion, ‘says, I-am full of matter, the spirit 
within me constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like new bottles; I 
will speak that I may be refreshed, Xe. On‘ the contrary, 
such as are too open and communicative; are compared to 
sieves, or vessels full of holes. ‘“‘ Plenus rimarum sum, hac 
et illac perfluo.” (Ter.) Or the comparison may perhaps 
be taken from poison, whieh a person unhappily swallow- 
ing, is in danger of swelling to that degree, as to be even 
burst, unless it be speedily thrown off: er may seem to 
suit best with the venom of detraction. 

Ver. 11. A fool travaileth with a word, as a woman inla- 
bour of a child.) "Awd mpoowrov Adyou i isa Hebraism. The 
sense is, That an idle person,’or a busy body, when he has 
been told a secret, or has picked up a piece of seandal, is 
so big with it, that he has no éase or quiet, through a cer- 
tain ~ decider of mind, or malignancy of spirit, till he has 
brought it to light; is as impatient to be delivered of it, as 
a woman of the burden of her child. This too is an elegant 


- comparison, we find it often applicd .to what passes in the 


mind, whose thoughts at their birth, and during their conti- 
nuance, are styled conceptions; when brought forth, and 
communicated, they are its ofispring, and the formation of 
them is the Jabour of the brain. “JIence Clemens. Alex. 
describes the wise man, who knows when to speak, and 
when to be silent, as bringing forth at the full time ; anda 
careless and indisereet person, as one that suffers abortion. 
(Strom.]ib. vi.) It is also applicable to evil schemes, and 
clandestine mischief: thus the Psalmist, deserihing the 
wicked man, says, He travaileth with mischief, he hath con- 
ceived sorrow, and brought forth ungodliness. (Psal. vii. 14.) 
In the following verse,‘a secret in a fool’s breast is’ com- 
pared to an arrow sticking in a man’s flesh, whiel frets and 
ralls him till it is drawn forth. So neither has the other 
any case or quict till he publishes what he knows or has 
heard, and discharges his arrow at‘his neighbour. The 
comparison of detraction to an arrow, is very apposite and 


beautiful: St. Bernard-very frequently’ uses it; and the 


Psalmist, speaking of malicious and ill-designed persons 


says, That their teeth are spears, and arrows, and their 


tongue a sharp sword. (Psal. lvil. 5. see also Prov. XXY, 
18. Jer, ix. 8.) 
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Ver. 13. Admonish a friend, it may be he hath not done 
it, and uf he have done it, that he do it no more. Ver. 14. 
Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath not said it, and if he 
have, that he speak it not again. Ver. 15. Admonish a 
Sriend, for many times it is a slander, and believe not every 
fale.| i.e. Have an explanation, or an eclaircissement with 
your friend, when any one acquaints you that he has said 
or done something centrary to the friendship betwixt you; 
for such reports are cither false or true: if they are abso- 
lutely false, you owe him that justice not to condemn him 
without hearing him; this is due even to an enemy, and 
much more te afriend. If they are true, it is however just 
and reasonable, that he should have an opportunity to 
clear himself, and to state his account ofthe matter. For 
often an expression, which was innocent in itself, has ap- 
peared harsh and unkind by the particular turn which tho 
relater gave te it, and, through the addition of some ill- 
natured circumstances, and a partial representation, has 
had a contrary effect to the intention of the speaker. On 
such an occasion one should remember and observe the 
advice of an ancient writer, Not to judge of the person by 
the words, but of the words by the person; if he is a true 
friend, and proved himself always such before, you may 
either conclude he has not said or done what he is charged 
with; or, if the fact is past doubt, you sheuld inform him 
of it, that you may know from what cause it proceeds, 
which you will. find rather to be owing to some inad- 
vertence, than to any baseness of heart or alienation of af- 
fection. All that the wise man says or means in these 
verses is briefly this: Remember that almost all reports are 
false, and therefore you should net make yourself uneasy 
about uncertain rumours; remember that your friend loves 
you, and has given you upon different occasions many 
proofs of his sincerity, and therefore you should not easily 
be induced to suspect. his fidelity; remember that your 
friend is a man, and you should not be surprised, if now 
and thenhe does or says an indiserecet thing ; remember that 
you yourself too are a man, and you. will easily excuse in 
another what you would desire to be pardoned in yourself; 
remember that it was an-accidental slip, and would it be 
just to take offenee, or break friendship, for what may 
happen to the best of men, and in common almost to all? 
(Com. Port-Reyal.) 

Ver. 17. Admonish thy neighbour. before thou threaten 
him, and not being angry, give place to the law of the Most 
High.|”EXeyEov ov tAnotov. This and the foregoing verses 
are to be understood of repreof; but before reproof, first 
know if what your friend is accused of be true, and whe- 
ther it be not misrepresented, through the adding or omis- 
sion of some cireumstanees, which would quite alter the 
case. If he shews neo signs of repentance or concern for 
what he has done, nor offers to make any excuse or repa- 
ration, do not instantly exasperate him by any violent me- 
thods, or rough usage; if you would take the likeliest way 
to soften and recover him, speak to him mildly, and re- 
prove -him gently; if he hears thee, and shews signs of 
amendment, attempt not any thing farther against him. But 
if he justifies his fault, you may then proceed with more se- 
verity, and make him sensible of his obstinacy in a more 
public manner. And so the law is with respeet to a 
stubborn and rebellious son, Deut. xxi. 18. This is exactly 
agreeable to what our Saviour appoints upon the like oc- 
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easion: If thy brother trespass against thee, tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother ; but if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more ; and if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church; and if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and a 
publican. (Matt. xviii. 15—17. see Lev. xix. 17. Gal. 
vi. 1. Ambr. lib. iii. de Offic. Senec. de Ira. i. 16.) Cicero. 
preseribes the like method of proceeding from a son to a 
father, ‘‘ Quid si tyrannidem eccupare, si patriam predere 
conabitur pater? silebitne filius? Imo vero obsecrabit pa- 
trem, ne id faciat; si nihil profecerit, accusabit, minabitur 
etiam.” (De Offic.) Where accusare means private admo- 
nition or reproof; minari a public charge or process, dela- 
tio publica. This the climax seems necessarily to require. 
The same writer makes mutual brotherly reproof essential 
to true friendship. ‘ Monere, et moncri proprium est verze 
amicitiz.” (De Amicit.) The Port-Royal comment ap- 
plies this advice to the rulers of the church, whose oflice as 
it is to reprove, to exhort, and to admonish, so they should 
be careful to do it with all long-suffering, not giving ear to 
every report, nor carried away by unecrtain suspicions, 
but to inquire first with all the caution and circumspection 
which wisdom. directs, and then to censure or reprove ac- 
cording to the merits of the case. Fer want of observing 
such caution and rules with’ respect te reproof, friendship 
has been often dissolved, and the law of God, which en- 
joins brotherly love, forgivencss, and peace, slighted and 
disregarded ; éovva: rérov, besides the sense given in our 
version, signifies to esteem and respect. (See xiii. 22. 
xvi. 14. xxxviii. 12.) 

Ver. 18. The fear of the Lord is the first step to be ac- 
cepted of him, and wisdom obtaineth his love.] Pé3o¢ Kvelov 
doy? mort ewe, cogla 8 wap’ abrov ayarnow meprrocei. I 
presume roocAspfewc is the true reading, and 74 rp0cAnpOnvai 
ot UT avrov, (Xxili. 38.) seems the right interpretation of it. 
Our translators manifestly understand this of obtaining 
Ged’s love; Junius, of the love of our neighbour, and that 
the fear of the Lord is the root or cause of charity tewards 
him; Grotius, that the fear of the Lord is the recommen- 
dation and cause of the intimacy and friendship that are 
among good men. According to Calmet, the sense is, The 
wisdom which is from above, which comes from him, co¢gia 
map avrov, is amiable, and procures men’s favour and love ; 
La sagesse qui vient de lui, gagne T’'amitié, gagne les cecurs. 
Some copies for cogia have o¢dépa, which Grabe prefers, 
and it makes good sense as well as the other. It should 
be observed, that this and the following verse, for the sense 
of which sce 2 Esd. vii. 53. Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 2. are not in 
the Alexandrian, Vatican, nor Vulgate. The twenty-first 
verse too is generally rejected, as being in very few edi- 
tions, and having no relation to the context. 

Ver. 20. The fear of the Lord is all wisdom, and in ali 
wisdom is the performance of the law, and the knowledge of 
his omnipotency.] Few copies have this last sentence. The 
sense of the whole is, The fear of the Lord is complete 
wisdom, which consists in obedience to God’s laws, and 
contains likewise the knowledge of Ged and his attributes, 
and so is both spcenlative and practical. 

Ver. 22. The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.] 
All the art and invention, cunning and attainments, of the 
wicked deserve not the name of wisdom. It is the abuse 
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of men’s faculties (which were given them for noble pur- 
poses, to lead them to good, and to point out their duty), 
to be employed in evil arts or schemes of iniquity. To 
understand the several ways and sorts of wickedness ; to 
know the most effectual and seeurest method of acting it ; 
to be acquainted with the vices of past ages, and to ia 
prove upon them by inventing new ones ; to be ingenious in 
finding out fresh schemes for luxury cael expense, and to 
stand distingaished for an elegant taste in debauchery and 
wickedness; in short, to have sach a knowledge which a 
man ought to be ashamed of, and which isa disgrace to his 
nature,—is far below native simplicity, or ignorance at- 
tended with innocence. 

Ver. 23. There is a wickedness, and iain same is an abo- 
mination, and there is a fool wanting in wisdom.} Learning 
and parts do not always command esteem, nor is the want 


of wisdom always to be ridiculed or despised. There is a- 


wisdom falsely so called, which is often more dangerous than 
useful; a manof great talents and abilities, ora busy enter- 
prising spirit, and at the same time of a corrupt heart, is 
infinitely more to be dreaded, than one who is simply evil, 


and from whose mean capacity no great harm can be ap- 


prehended. A person of such a genius, is not to be com- 
pared with one whose only misfortune is the want of a 
more improved and better understanding, especially if he 
is, though weak, a virtuous and good man. Fine parts are 
to a man just as he uses them; they are blessings to a man, 
if employed to right purposes, to the real good of the 
owner, and to the glory and in the service of the Giver. 
But if they administer only to pride and self-opinion; if 
they serve only to give a man alight turn of mind, and, in- 
stead of opening to him a clearer insight into his duty, make 
him think himself above it; if they are made use of to ex- 
pose what is serious, or burlesque what is sacred, instead 


of being more worthily employed in the defence of religion 


and ath, —they are then a curse to him, and enable him to 
do the greater mischief: as Satan’s superior parts qualified 
him after his fall to be a more effectual seducer of the bre- 
thren, and to be the chief among the devils. Some copies, 
instead of rovnpla, read éort ravovpyla, Kat avrn BdéAvypa, 
which is confirmed by the Syriac version, Est calliditas 
que generat peccata. Messieurs of Port-Royal prefer this 
reading, and follows it in their comment, and indeed some 
such word seems necessary to preserve the antithesis. It 
seems also from the other reading, as if there were some 
sorts of wickedness which were not abominations.. By 
mavovoyla, which must necessarily be taken in a bad sense 
here, I would understand that false cunning which, in the 
esteem of the world, passes for wisdom, and is founded 
upon self-interest. Its ingenuity lies in doing evil with ar- 
tifice, and covering its wickedness with the superficial and 
plausible mask of virtue, though it no otherwise regards 
virtue, than as a veil which may serve to cover its odious 
and criminal designs, which not being restrained by any 
fear of God, or checks of conscience, thinks all means 
good and allowable, which may promote what it hath in 
view. ‘This in the opinion of the world is often mistaken 
for prudence and economy, but as it is devoid of justice 
should rather be called knavery, or craft ; for, according to 
Plato, Tully, and other moralists, ‘“‘ Scientia quae remota 
est a justitia calliditas potius, quam sapientia, appel- 
landa est.” 
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Ver. 25. There.is an exquisite subtilty, and the same is 
unjust, and there is one that turneth aside to make judgment 
appear, and there is a wise man that justifieth in judgment. | 
There is such a variety and disagreement in the versions 
here, that the same Greek text could never have produced 
them; nor is there any passage about the sense of which 
the interpreters are more ataloss; “Eor wavovpyta axpidijec, 
kat avrn adixog, Kat Eort Stastpipwv Xapwy Tov Expavar kplua, is 
the reading of almost all the copies. Tlavovpyta is used in 
Seripture in a good sense, particularly in the book of Pro- 
verbs; and by this. writer, xxi. 12. xxxvii. 15. and may 
seem to be so taken here by the epithet added to it, axprBije, 
accurate, and inthat sense just, yet in another senseisunjust. 
A man of art and exquisite subtilty may keep within the 
distinctions of the law, nay, and even within truth, and yet 
plead a bad cause, or may even in a good cause stick too 
much to the letter and rigour of the law, and offend against 
equity. There is also a cunning which does evi], or seems 
to do so, that good may come of it. There is an art of per- 
verting and confounding right and truth in appearance, in 
order to do justice, and make truth appear: an instance of 
which we have in Solomon, when he commanded the child 
to beslain, with an artful design only, that he might discover 
the true mother. It is one species of art and finesse, says 
the wise man, to do injustice under the strict forms of law; 
and another to do strict justice, by seeming to break through 
the forms and fences of right; but there is a third person, 
who is wisest of all, who does only what is right, and_ by 
rightful means only. Drusius and Junius among the Latin 
interpreters, understand yap, not adverbially, as our trans- 
lators do, but render.it by gratia, Est qui pervertat gra- 
tiam in proferendo judicio; joining Siaorpépwr yaou, it may 
be translated, There is one that turneth aside, disregardeth 
favour and private friendship, to shew forth judgment. The 
phrase c:actpépe xofua, (Exod. xxiii. 6. Heb. i. 4.) might 
perhaps lead the author to say in opposition to it, d:acrpé- 
gwv yap, rou ikpava kpiua. Calmet understands the place 
of craft, or unjust subtilty, of a faulty exactness, and op- 
pressing the innocent, by adhering too rigidly to strict 
justice; of tempering the severity of the law by mild- 
ness and equity, and moderating the semmum jus, to pre- 
vent hardships andinjuries. Mr. Pope well expresses the 
former part, | 

‘¢ In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right too rigid harden into wrong.” 

(Essay on Man.) 


The rendering of the last part of the verse is not very ac- 
curate; Grotius translates it much better, He that acteth 
righteously in judgment is wise, though I should observe, 
that neither the Roman edition, nor that of Hoeschelius, 
nor the Vulgate, has that sentence. 

Ver. 26. There is a wicked man that hangeth down his 
head sadly, but inwardly heis full of deceit.) *Eor mrounpevi- 
uevoc, There is one that is meditating and contriving evil, 
ovyxexugac peAavia. Grotius says this is a mistake, arising 
either from affinity of sound, or ovyKupey in the next verse. 
He contends that the true reading is, ovyxexpupwe peAariag, 
and justifies his conjecture from Horace,— 
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“ Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri; 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.” 
(Epist. lib. i.) 


Where nox, he says, answers to peAavia; and indeed there 
seems to be a necessity for an alteration either here, or at 
the beginning of the next verse, to prevent tautology. Hu- 
mility is in itself so amiable a quality, that even such as 
are the farthest from it will assume it, to carry on some 'si- 
nister end. Pride itself can upon occasion condescend to 


wear this garb, to serve some vile purpose, and will stoop | 


and cringe where it can gain any thing considerable by it. 
But excessive complaisance, affected civilities, and studied 
artifices, are always to be suspected, as carrying some la- 
tent design of mischief. The Psalmist accordingly de- 
scribes the wicked, as falling down and humbling himself, 
that the congregation of the poor may fall into the hands of 
his captains. (Psal. x. 11. see Prov. xxvi. 24. in the LXX.) 

Ver. 29. A man may be known by his look,'and one that 
hath understanding by his countenance, when thou meetest 
him.] ‘This observation is true in general, though one some- 
times sees some with an unpromising look and heavy coun- 


tenance, who are known to be persons of fine understand-— 


ing and great abilities. Their vivacity is lost in contem- 
plation, and the man appears lifeless and absent, while he 
retires into himself. ‘There are others who carry modesty 
and ingenuity in their very aspect, and others whose looks 
betray a weak intellect, or a loose turn of mind. Socrates 
acknowledged, that his body testified against him for ‘the 
deformity of his soul, and that the evidence it gave was 
naturally true, but that by study he had corrected what was 
amiss, and by the benefit of a good cducation had altered 
and improved his mind. St. Ambrose hath well expressed 
our author’s meaning, “‘ Vultus est quidam cogitationis ar- 
biter, et tacitus cordis interpres: facies index plerumque 
est conscientia, et tacitus sermo mentis.” (De Elia. cap.10.) 

Ver. 30. A man’s attire, and excessive laughter and gait, 
shew what heis.] Ifa man’s attire be odd and singular, fop- 
pish or slovenly, it shews-the taste of the man. One may 
form a pretty true judgment of persons’ wisdom and pru- 
dence, of their folly and vanity, of their modesty or levity, 
by the nature of their dress, and their more or less fondness. 
for fine clothes and costly apparel, ‘The like may be said 
of immoderate laughter, which is no recommendation of a 
man, nor any sign of his wisdom. That this is the mean- 
ing we are assured from xxi. 20. where it is observed of the 
fool, that he lifteth up his voice with laughter, but a wise 
man doth scarce smile a little. ‘ Seriousness (says a very 
judicious writer), if it be not a virtue itself, is at least the 
soil wherein it naturally grows; and the most visible mark 
whereby to know those that have it. This is that whereby 
a man is chiefly distinguished from a child, and a wiso man 
trom a fool.” (Norris’s Miscell.) Pliny observes of Socra- 
tes, ‘‘ Clarum sapientia, codem semper visum vultu, nec aut 
hilari magis, aut turbato.” And ofa greater it is recorded, 
that he never laughed. The discipline of silence was a 
great part of the Pythagoric institution; and therefore loud- 
ness andnoise,-expressed by excessive laughter, were of 
course banished his school. St. Chrysostom condemns it, on 
account of its attendants; ‘‘ Orta ex immoderato risu pau- 
lisper scurrilitas, a scurrilitate turpiloquium, a turpiloquio 
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mpakic uisxpa- profecta est.” (Hom. 87. in Matt.) .To 
make it innocent and allowable, the moralists insist upon 
the degree of it, as well as. upon the time, the place, the 
person, and the occasion.. Seneca has a pertinent observa- 
tion, which includes all the particulars bere mentioned ; 
“ Argumentum morum ox minimis licet capere. Impudi- 
cum et incessus ostendit, et manus mota, et unum interdum 
responsum, et relatus ad caput digitus, et flexus oculorum. 
Improbum risus, insanum vualtus’habitusque demonstrant.” 
(Epist. 52.) As religion and goodness do not consist in 
outward appearance, it may be thought that a judgment 
cannot be formed of men’s morals, or inward qualities, by 
the outside: but if what is good or evil, faulty or commend- 
able, in outward appearance, has its denomination from 
the regularity or corruption within, a judgment then may be 
formed this way. <A person, for instance, would not love 
finery in clothes, or superfluity of dress, if vanity was not 
in the heart. One would not be excessive or immoderate 
in fits of laughter, without a certain levity of spirit ; and in- 
decent gestures or-motions come only from an unsteady or 
a wanton disposition: ‘ “ Removeatur' ergo (says Tully, 
whose sentiments often agree with those of this writer) eta 
forma omnis viro non dignus ornatus, ct huic simile vitum 
in gestu motuque caveatur. Adhibenda est munditia non 
odiosa, neque exquisita nimis, tantum que fugiat agrestem 
et inhumanam negligentiam. Eadem ratio habenda est ves- 
titfis, in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, mediocritas optima 
est. Cavendum autem est, ne aut tarditatibus utamur in 
gressu mollioribus, aut suscipiamus nimias celeritates: ex 
quibus magna. significatio $6.) non adesse constantiam.” 
(De Offic. lib. i.) 
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Ver. 1.. There is a reproof that is not comely.] “Oc ovx 
Eoriv wpatoc. 7. €. Which is not well-timed, or seasonable, 
as the margin has it, and is often attended with bad conse- 
quences. The Vulgate confines this to the time when a man 
is in a passion, when reproof is neither comely, nor like to 
have any good effect.. St. Austin properly compares the 
reprover to a chirurgeon, who is about to perform some in- 
cision upon a distémpered or maimed body, which cannot . 
be well executed without great coolness and composure in 
the operator. Probably this father borrowed the thought 
from Tully, who says, “ Objurgationes etiam nonnunquam 
incidunt necessarie; ... id agendum, ut ne eas facere vi- 
deamur irati: sed ut ad urenduri et secandum, sic et ad hoc 
genus castigandi raro invitique veniamus. » Nec unquam, 
nisi necessario, ‘si nulla reperictur alia medicina. Sed ta- 
men ira procul absit, cum qua nihil recte fieri, nihil consi- 
derate potest.” (De Offic. lib. i.) St. Austin adds a neces- 
sary piece of advice upon the occasion,—that when we are 
about to reprove any one, if we perceive passion arising, 
or any sudden or violent emotion within us, to be then alto- 
gether silent, and suspend our intention, and rather think 
of calming and composing our own ‘spirit, than pretend to 
meddle with the case of another, when we are not fit for it. 

This verse, in the Vulgate and many editions, is added to 
the end of tho last chapter, and with some following verses 
concludes our author's observations on brotherly roproof, 

begnn ver. 13. of the former chapter. The subject seems to 
end with ver. 3. which seems more properly plsced there 
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than after the fourth verse, or in the seventh, as some copies 
have it: the Vatican and Syriac wholly omit it. 

Ver. 4. As is the lust of a eunuch to deflower a virgin, so 
ts he that executeth judgment with violence.| Justice is, by 
this.writer, as it is also by the poets and philosophers, com- 
pared to a chaste and beautiful virgin; and a corrupt judge, 
who perverts justice, to a eunuch niall iid her chastity, 
though he has the charge of her, and has engaged to watch 
over her with strictness, and to preserve her with faithful- 
ness. Ifa judge has sinister inclinations, is covetous, and, 
like the other, insatiable in his desires ; if he is encouraged 
to make an attempt upon her froma piosetibd Secrecy, anal 
the little or no danger of a discovery; or if he is only dis- 
posed to violate her, though impotent perhaps from some 
accident to effect it,—all the mischief that is done, and cven 
that which was only meditated, is chargeable upon him. 
This instance of an attempt, in itself the most base and un- 
natural, is with great judgment applied to discountenance 
any attack upon equity in judicial proceedings. We mect 
with the like simile in Tully, who styles Clodius’s pervert- 
ing judgment by corruption, “ Emptum constupratumque 
judicium.” (Ep. ad Att. lib. i.) Instead of év Bia, Grotius 
prefers év iy, which is countenanced only by one copy, 
As is the impotent desire of a eunuch, so fruitless is the 
jadgment which is made of men’s happiness or misery, év 
Biy, in their lifetime: and refers to xi. 28. as a confirma- 
tion of this sense. But the former scems preferable. 

Ver. 8. He that useth many words shail be abhorred, and 
he that taketh to himself authority therein, shall be hated.]} 
‘O tveEovoraZépevoc. Which means one who assumes such a 
sway in company and conversation, as is attended with an 
overbearing tyranny, with a contempt of others, and a pre- 
scribing to, and lording it over them. This affected supe- 
riority is contrary to that equality and freedom which are the 
life of conversation, and the right of cach person engaged 
in it. Cicero has well determined this point, ‘‘ Sit sermo 
lenis, minimeque peftinax : nec vero, tanquam in posses- 
sionem suam venerit, excludat alios; sed cum in reliqnis 
rebus, tum in sermone communi, vicissitudinem non ini- 
quam putet.” (De Offic. lib.i.) 

Ver. 9. There is.a sinner that hath good success in evil 
things, and there is a gain that turneth to loss.| “Eorw evocla 
év Kakoic avépi auaotwAw, Kat Eotw evonya tic tAdttwotv. Be- 
sides that of our version the meaning may be, There is a 
prosperity which happens to a wicked man which may be 
numbered among evils. Like that of Solomon, The pros- 
perly of fools shall destroy them. (Prov.i.32.) Some cditions 
omit auaorwAy, and thus Bossuet renders, Est felix succes- 
sus qui malo vertat ; and Grotius, Interdum in malis homini 
prosperitas sita est : and the Vulgate, Prosperantur prove- 
hunturque nonnulli, atinmalum et ‘ae! niciem suam ; follow- 
ing a copy probably which had éi¢ xaxdv, Aresably to éic 
éXdtrwowv, which immediately follows; but there needs no 
alteration, as the Grecks often put éy for cic. 
this observation are Haman, Jehu, Ahab, &c. who made a 
miserable exit. See Psal. xxxvii. 20. where the Septuagint 
translation is very full to this purpose. Other copies have 
Eorty eveokta tv Kaxoic avept; i. e. There are some men, sinners 
particularly, that take pleasure in evil, or wickedness. And 
thus Junius, Placent mala viro peccatori ; evpnpa is badly 
rendered by the Vulgate, and other interpreters, inventio. 
Jt signifies gain, as it is well translated here, and the anti- 
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thesis is better preserved. And so evonya is taken by the 
LXX. But our translators, though they happily succeed- 
ed here, yet have gencrally mistaken the sense of this word. 
See Ecclus. xxix. 4. 6. Jer. xxxviii. 2. xxxix. 18. xlv. 5. 
in al] which places our version is faulty, and even contrary 
to the sense of the context. 

Ver. 10. There is a gift: that shall not profit thee, and 
there is a gift whose recompence ts double.|-‘There are some 
services and favours done by a man, which are lost and 
signify nothing, which gain him neither credit nor advan- 
tage, and others which turn to a good account. Sometimes 
this is owing to the ingratitude and other ill qualities of 
the receiver; and sometimes to the manner of bestowing 
For it is a useful piece of 
knowledge to understand how to give, where, and in what 
manner.to place our favours best, and to do them in a 
winning and engaging manner. Drusius, by the gift that 
does not profit, understands that which is given to the rich, 
according to that of Solomon, He that giveth to the rich 
shall surely want: (Prov. xxii. 16.) and hy the gift whose 
recompence is double, that which is given to the poor. 
(Prov. xxviii. 27.) 

Ver. 11. There is an abasement because of glory, and 
there is that lifteth up the head from a low estate.| There 
are posts of honour sought after with great eagerness by 
the ambitious, which have in the end proved their ruin; 
through tyranny, pride, oppression, or some mismanage- 
ment, they have been deprived of their power and dignity, 
and sometimes even of life itself. Sometimes a man’s ad- 
vancement to some piece of good fortune, or preferment, 
turns to his disgrace, as his elevation makes his faults 
more discernible, which in a private station were not so 
easily discovered. Galba, before he succeeded to the eim- 
pire, was thought the most worthy of it, “ Omnium con- 
sensu capax imperil, si non imperasset:” (Tac. Hist. lib. i.) 
but upon his promotion he soon forfeited the high opinion 
which they had conceived of him. Every man before he 
aspires to a dignity ought to consider what be is, and how 
far his capacity and abilities will reach ; but few are im- 
partial to themselves in the estimate of their own merit, 
which they are apt to think is greater than it really is, and 
thereby deceive themselves and disappoint the expectation 
of others. Haman and Nebuchadnezzar are instances of 
abasement from a high station, as Joseph, David, Joh, are 
of as remarkable an elevation from a mean one. In like 
manner he who affected to seat himsclf in the highest place 
at the wedding, is threatened to be removed with shame to 
the lowest; and to him whose modesty is content with the 
meanest room, the reward is, Friend, go up higher. af Lake 
xiv. 10.) 

Ver. 12. There is that buyeth much for a little; and re- 
payeth it sevenfold.| The covetous man is here meant, who 
always purchaseth what is cheapest, and generally what is 
worst, and therefore is never a gainer by his bargains. He 
thinks indeed that he has acted cunningly because of the 
Iowncss of the price, but in effect he is a loser, because that 
which is worth little or nothing must always be bought 
too dear. We see the truth of this observation in those 
that huy bad goods through: cheapness, or unwholesome 
meat, for the same reason: in those likewise who purchase 
houses badly built, or estates with bad titles, contenting 
themselves with the thought of having bought them at a 
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lower and easier rate on that account. But in the end they 
prove dear bargains to them: the house is crazy, and must 
be speedily rebuilt; and the estate must be parted with at 
a still lower rate, to pay the expenses in clearing and de- 
fending the title. | 


Ver. 13. A wise man by his words maketh himself beloved, 


but the graces of fools shall be poured out.| Xépirec rather 
mean graces or merry conceits, as the margin has it, which 
do not suit with the character of a fool. (See xxi. 16.) In 
the next verse it is more plainly expressed, and called the 
gift of a fool ; and so ydprc is used xvii. 22. and x]. 17. it 
is rendered bountifulness, and so it is often used in the New 
Testament, particularly in St. Paul’s writings. The sense 
is, A wise man recommends his kindness by his words, and 
the agreeable manner in which he does a favour; but a 
fool, when he does a good turn, loses all the merit of it, by 
his disobliging way and improper behaviour. His bene- 
volence is lost and disregarded,’ txyv@joera, it shall fall to 
the ground, like water that runneth apace. What is here 
said of the fool, may also be observed of the envious or 
covetous man, mentioned in the next verse, who gives un- 
willingly Ga avayxny avrov, as it were through force, ora 
necessity laid upon him, and expects to receive as much 
or more in return, voAAd av? tvdc. Some copies read 6¢- 
@aXrp0i abrov wodAoi, as the margin also has it. The Vulgate 
well expresses his greediness, when it renders oculi ejus sep- 
templices sunt; i. e. he leoketh to receive seven times as 
mueh from thee. 

Ver. 15. He giveth little, and upbraideth much, he openeth 
his mouth like a crier.] See xviii. 18. This is a farther de- 
scription of the fool mentioned in the former verse, who 
spoils all his favours by his impertinent behaviour and dis- 
course. If he makes you a present, he is sure to reproach 
you with it; so that all the merit, if there be any in so 
small an act of kindness, as is here mentioned, is taken 
away by his upbraiding temper. ‘* Isthaec commemoratio 
est quasi exprobratio immemoris beneficii.” It is a wise 
observation, that we should forget the kindnesses which 
we ourselves do, and never forget those which we receive. 
Seneca observes, that it took off from the grace of Dido’s 
hospitality, when she reproachfully told Aineas, 


** Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, et regni demens in parte locavi.” 


Ifow contrary is such a selfish, churlish temper to that of 
the all-sufficient and bountiful God, whose peculiar cha- 
racter it is, that he giveth liberally and upbraideth not: he 
has nothing in view, but the good and happiness ef his 
creatures, and neither wants nor expects any return, but 
that of a dutiful and grateful heart. He is, as Philo de- 
scribes him, dwonrixdc tev ardvrwy, apoio ovK ediépevoc. 
(De Cherubim.) Another character of the covefous man 
we have in the latter part of the verse,—thiat, if he lendeth 
money, his temper is so uncertain and suspicious that he 
presently calls it in again; his covetonsness not suffering 
him to be long without the sight of his beloved idol. Such 
a sudden and hasty demand of the loan is rather insulting 
him to whom he pretended to do a kindness; it is suspect- 
ing his credit, honesty, or circumstances; it is depriving 
him of the advautage which he preposed by longer usc of 
it, and, by distressing him on‘a sudden, does him more in- 
jury than he received kindness from first advancing it. 
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Ver.17. He knoweth not aright what tt is to have, and 
it ts all one unto him as if he had it not.| This is not in the 
Roman edition, ovre yap 7d tye tv 6005 aiclhon eiAnge; 7. €. 
He has not the art, or gift, or blessing, of using what he 
has well, and it is the same thing to a fool, or a covetous per- 
son, to be poor or rich, as to any use of their good things; 
for neither one nor the other knows what it is to have, 7. e. 
to enjoy, oremploy their riches. The Vulgate gives another 
sense of the place, That the fool knows not either to give, 
or to keep his goods; he gives impreperly that which he 
ought to keep, and he reserves that which he ought to give: 
he gives to such as ought to have no share of his favours, 
and refuses to give to such as he ought to distribute them 
to with liberality and abundance; Neque enim quod haben- 
dum, aut quod non habendum, directo sensu distribuit ; i. e. 
He doth both without discretion or judgment; following 
a copy which read d:efAnge. 

Ver. 18. To slip upon a pavement is better than to slip 
with the tongue, so the fall of the wicked cometh speedily.] 
t. €. It is less dangerous to make a false step in walking, 
and thereby to stumble upon the ground, than to offend or 
slip with the tongne, for one unguarded word may be a 
man’s ruin, so great and sudden is the mischief arising 
from an ungoverned tongue. And as falls of this nature 
happen more frequently through the abuse of speech, so 
the danger must consequently be greater. The Vulgate 
understands this of a false, evil, and malicious tongue, 
which creates trouble to itself, as well as others. Some 
copies have instead of ami 2éadgove, and dpdgovce. Drusius 
renders according to this reading, Lapsus de tecto tolera- 
bilior est quam lingue. In the next verse av3pwrog¢ ayxapte, 
in all the editions, makes a part of the text, though un- 
doubtedly it was either some marginal annotation, or, 
which seems more probable, the title only to what fol- 
lows, of which there are many instances in this beok ; 
and in some copies they are in larger letters to distinguish 
them. Our translators seem to have been of this opinion 
by flinging the words into the margin. 

Ver. 21. There is that is hindered from sinning through 
want, and when he taketh rest he shall not be troubled.| 
There are many who are regular only through necessity, 
who would have done as others did, and taken the same 
liberties, if they had had the means, the opportunity, and 
power. Such persons are not to be applauded for their 
self-denial or moderation, since their virtue is wholly in- 
voluntary.. A man, who, through a bad censtitution, or a 
weak habit of body, is hindered from intemperance, de- 
bauchery, or wantonness, has no merit on that account, 
since not the will was wanting, but the power of sinning. 


“« Hace si neque ego, neque tu fecimus, 
Non sivit egestas facere nos: tu nune tibi 
Id laudi ducis, qued tum fecisti inopia. 
Injurium est: nam si esset unde fieret, 
Faceremus.” (Ter. in Adelph. v. 104.) 


There is, however, this advantage in wanting a power or 
opportunity to commit a sin, that there is no remorse of 
conscience attending it. If a man has no merit on that 
account, he has likewise no after-reflections to torment 
him; though the will indeed cannot be pronounced inro- 
cent if the inclinations were consenting, and nothing want- 
ing but the opportunity. 
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Ver. 22, There is that destroyeth his own soul through 
bashfuiness, and by accepting of persons overthroweth him- 
self.| Two senses may be given of this place, according as 
we understand Puxn either of the soul strictly, or of life, 
and its conveniences only. (See note on iv. 20.) In the 
former sense it may mean, one who is afraid to shew his 
zeal, and to appear in behalf of virtue and religion, and to 
do or commend any good action openly and in public, 
from some motives of fear or interest: or of one who 
dares not refuse to do or oppose any evil action pressed 
upon, or recommended to him, for fear of disobliging com- 
pany, or being thought precise and singular; whereas, in 
the exercise of teligious duties, or where the cause of truth 
calls for our testimony and defence, we should rather de- 
spise and laugh at any offence of this nature, which shall 
be taken at us on that account: nothing being a greater 
impediment to a progress in piety than an attachment to 
secular interest, and a fantastical concern about pleasing 
or displeasing others. If yvx7) be taken im the latter accep- 
tation, the sense may be, That there are some who hurt 
their circumstances, and expose themselves to great in- 
conveniences, either in not daring to ask and demand what 
is necessary for them, or is their due, or in not having 
resolution enough to refuse what another unreasonably 
asks of them. One should know both how to ask when 
there is occasion, and how to refuse when asked impro- 
perly. For there is a civil and complaisant way of deny- 
ing, of which a person cannot justly complain; but if 
through bashfulness, as it follows in the next verse, or fear 
of disobliging, we rashly engage our word to do er grant 
something which we afterward repent of, and find reason 
not to do: such a breach of our promise will wash Nie our 
levity, and create us enmity. 

Ver. 25. A thief is better than a man that ts a adotebbandal 
to lie.] ‘The preference here given may perhaps seem sin- 
gular, but we may state the comparison thus: The thicf 
only takes away a man’s money ; the liar attacks his repu- 
tation and character, which are more valuable than riches. 
The thief steals, perhaps through necessity; (Prov. vi. 30.) 
the liar often does an injury without any reason or occa- 
sion. The thief may possibly make restitution when taken, 
he may restore sevenfold; (Prov. vi. 31.) but the malicious 
liar cannot, his poison has reached too far. The thief can 
occasionally keep his word; but the liar is always an 
enemy to truth. The thief attacks openly; the lying slan- 
der is more secret and dangerous. The author does not 
mean to excuse or justify the thicf, but would expose the 
liar through the odiousness of the comparison. 

Ver. 29. Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the wise, 
and stop up his mouth that he cannot reprove.| This seems 
to relate to magistrates, who sit in judgment, and take 
cognizance of civil causes, who, if they shew themselves 
mercenary, and their right hand is full of gifts, will not be 


disposed to examine into the merits of the canse, nor to | 


determine it impartially; ‘‘ Male verum cxaminat omnis 
corruptus judex.” (Hor.) Or it may be applied to per- 
sons in authority in the church, and to the ministers and 
pastors of it, as Messicurs of Port-Royal understand it, 
who, if moved by flattery or favour, interest or filthy lucre, 
will palliate or pass over offences, and neither exhort nor 
reprove, as thcir station and occasions shall require. 
Thus, when the prophet complains, that the heads of the 
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house of Jacob abhor judgment and pervert equity, he im- 
mediately adds, they judge for reward, the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money. 
(Micah iii.1.) The Egyptians represent their judges with- 
out hands, and the chief, or president, with his eyes closed, 
to intimate, that judges should receive no gifts, and that 
the chief should pronounce his decree and sentence with- 
out any respect of persons. 

Ver. 30. Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded 
up, what profit is in them both?] We are here advised not 
to bury or suppress the powers and abilities which God 
has given us, nor to render useless the means which he 
has bestowed, not for our own service only, but for the 
benefit and advantage of others. Wisdom, without the 
manifestation of it, confined to a man’s own breast, is 
here well compared to valuable treasure hid in the ground, 
which nobody is the better for. Our Saviour would have 
our light shine before men, and not be concealed under a 
bushel; not to imitate the man who, having received a 
considerable sum from his master to improve, and make 
the best of, wrapped it in a napkin, and hid it in the earth, 
without circulating it among the exchangers, or returning 
any interest or profit to his master. (Matt. xxv. 25.) A 
wise man should not secret himself, nor be wrapped up in 
contemplation only, but communicate the word of wisdom 
and knowledge liberally, (Wisd. vii. 18.) and bring forth 
out of his treasures, for the convenience and improvement 
of others, things both new and old. Such as, through pride, 
or, which may be the case, through an ill-judged humility, 
will not serve their neighbour with the talents they are 
possessed of, are not improperly compared by an ancient 
writer, to one who in a time of searcity and want shuts up 
his granary; and lets his corn, which he has in great quan- 
tity, rot and be spoiled. Tully therefore well determines, 
‘ Pudeat illos qui ita in studiis se abdiderunt, ut ad vitam 
communem nullum fructum proferre possint.” (Pro Arch.) 

Ver. 31. Better is he that hideth his folly, than a man 


-that hideth his wisdom.| The first does it out of a principle 


of humility, as conscious of his own weakness and insuf- 
ficiency ; the other hides that which was given for the ad- 
vantage of others, as well as of himself, through a false 
modesty. The man who knows how to be silent, and to 
hide his ignorance and defects, so far gives an instance 
of his prudence and judgment; but he that ingloriously 
buries his parts in sullentess or retirement, and deprives 
his neighbours, or the public, of the advantages which they 
might hope to receive from so exalted a genius, offends 
God, in not employing that gift which was given him for 
the use of edifying and assisting others; and disobliges 
men for want of kindness,:and a public spirit. Here the 
Vulgate, oriental versions, Vatican, and some other edi- 
tions, conclude the chapter; but others add, which our 
translators follow, Necessary patience tn seeking the Lord, 
is better than he that leadeth his life without a guide. The 
sense of which seems to be, That it is far better for a man 
to live in an humble dependance upon God, in a painful 
and conscientious search to know his will, and a constant 
submission and obedience to it, than to be guided by him- 
self only, and be under his own conduct, without any far- 
ther help than the feeble light of his own reason. The 
Greck of this place is pretty remarkable, adéororo¢ zp0- 
xnAarne rig idlac Gwitc, which either means, Proprie vite 
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_gubernator absque Domino, one who lives without God in 
the world, and seeks not the guidance of his Spirit, nor 
values and regards the light of his revelation, but sets up 
for his own ruler; or, in general, an uncontrolled director 
of his own life and actions, driving furiously and madly, 
withont any check or restraint. <A life led without the fear 
of the Lord, or a regard to his precepts, and which con- 
sists rather in licentiousness than true liberty, is very pro- 
perly here compared to a chariot run away with by unruly 
horses, without a skilful driver to manage them. Such un- 
governable things are men’s unruly lusts and passions ; so 
helpless is reason itself unassisted! 


‘ 
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Ver. 1. HH AST thou sinned? do so no more, but ask par- 
don for thy former sins.] The most wise and cautious find 
themselves frail, and are often falling into sin, but they do 
not persevere or continue long in it, they rise again by 
confessing their faults, repenting sincercly of them, and 
avoiding them:for the future. - Whereas the wicked are 
continually relapsing, and by repeated acts strengthen 
themselves in their iniquities. They are rolling down, as - 
it were, from one precipice to another, and have neither 
grace nor strength to recover themselves. St. Chrysostom 
well observes, ovx otrw 76 auapreiv yaderbv we 16 TY apagrh- 
pare érméverv, that it is not so bad to fall into sin as to con- 
tinue in it, and illustrates this from the instance of Noah, 
whom we may infer, from the silence of Scripture, to have 
fallen into the sin of drunkenness but once, and that this 
was recorded in Scripture, that if we should offend in the 
like particular, we should be more cautious for the future, 
and not wallow again in the mire. (Hom. 29. in ix. Gen.) 
The advice of a most learned writer is very seasonable and 
pertinent: ‘‘ Let not sin enter the first door of sense, cither 
eye or ear, nor the second of fancy, nor the third of under- 
standing, nor the fourth of will, lest it break out into act; 
and one act will produce more, and so it will increase in- 
finitely, till the heart is made hard and insensible, and the 
very principles of nature and grace are obliterated.” (Jack- 
son's Works, tonn. iii.) 

Ver. 2.. Flee from sin as from the face of a porpibett for 
if thou comest too near it, it will bite thee.| The Vulgate 
renders, Si accesseris ad ilia, suscipient te, following a 
faulty copy probably, which had dé&era: instead of d4Eerar. 
Sin is what men bring upon themselves, it does not attack 
them till they go in search of it; like a serpent indeed it is 
always ready to bite, but it does not seize upon any, but 
those who rashly come too near it. Solemon uses this 
comparison with regard to the sin of drunkenness in par- 
ticular, Prov. xxiii. 381. Our author very probably uses 
this simile, and mentions it in the first place, as our first 
parents were deluded under this form, and the effects of its 
sting are yet felt. And as sin has the venom of the ser- 
pent, so it has likewise the fierceness of the lion; but 
this lion does not prey at:random, it fastens upon those 
only who either imprudently throw themselves into its 
paws, or whom it finds asleep, and off their guard. It is 
also well compared in the next verse to a two-edged sword, 
as it attacks both Ged and man; the majesty of the former, 
nnd the safety of the latter; and its wounds are mortal, and 
only the sovereign Physician can cure them. The wise 
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man did not without reason make use of so many compari- 
sons, because if we join together all the ideas that can 
any ways create fear, they are few, and little enongh to 
possess a man with that dread and horror which he ought 
to have of sin. 

Ver. 4. To terrify and do wrong will waste riches: thus 
the house of the proud man shall be made’ desolate.| ‘The 
proud and insolent oppress the weak for a time, but by 
such impcrious usage they create themselves enemies, and 
the great number of those whom they have insulted and 
injured will at length join together, and prove their over- 
throw. Rehoboam by the advice and instigation of the 
young men returned the people, who sued for a removal of 
some gricvances, a haughty and threatening answer, Dy 
father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions, and thereby alienated the hearts of ten tribes 
from him. (1 Kings xii.) Pride and oppression were the 
cause of the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome. And 
it appears from the annals of almost all histories, that ty- 
ranny and arbitrary power have been of short continuance. 

Ver. 5. A prayer out of a poor man’s mouth reacheth to 
the ears of God, and his judgment cometh speedily.| Aénoic 
TrwXov &k oTdpatoc Ewe wrlwy airov. The generality of 
interpreters, and the oriental versions, understand this of 
God’s care for the poor; that he listens to their cry, is 
always ready to help them in their affliction, and to 
revenge the injuries done them. So Coverdale’s and the 
Geneva versions. This, indeed, is a truth confessed by all, 
and confirmed by numberless passages of Scripture, which 
may be the reason of its being so expressed here. But 
the words of God are not in any Greek copy, nor in the 
Vulgate, and, therefore, another sense of this place has 
been offered: That the prayer of the poor reacheth to the 
ears of the proud man, mentioned in the former verse, and 
is neglected and disregarded by him, and toucheth not his 
heart. Ad aures solum illius, according to Junius, as the 
humble supplications of Lazarus were by the rich man in 
the gospel; (Luke xvi. 20.) and therefore his judgment, 
2. e. the proud man’s punishment, shall not slumber. This 
is Grotius and Badwell’s sense. Castalio is particular in 
rendering the latter part; viz. that the poor man ought to 
be answered speedily, because his case will not admit of 
delay. But either of the former seems preferable. 

Ver. 6. He that hateth to be reproved is in the way of 
sinners, but he that feareth the Lord, will repent from his 
heart.| t.e. lie treads in his steps, and will go on in the 
way of sinners, and become incorrigible: for if he will not 
listen to the seasonable advice given him for his good, 
how shall he reform? If he is angry at the attendance 
of the physician,:and rejects his salutary prescriptions, 
how shall he be cured? If he throws aside or breaks the 
mirror which shews lim his deformity, how shall he know 
to remove or correct it? But he that feareth the Lord, 
imiarpfpea tv xapdta, will sincerely repent, or be converted 
thoroughly. Clemens Alexandrinus reads, émorpéipe éni 
kapdtav avrov. And so the Vulgate and Jerome's Bible, 
Convertetur ad cor suum, 7. e. will return to himself, like 
the penitent prodigal, will change his way of life, acknow- 
ledge with contrition his past faults, and keep his heart 
with all diligence for the future. 

Ver. 7. An eloquent man is known far and near ; but 
a man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth. If by 
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duvarde ?v yAdoon we understand, with our translators, the 
eloquent man, who harangues plausibly on any subject, 
and recommends himself to the notice and admiration of 
others, by his ready and artful manner of talking, the 
sense then is, That though one of such talents does not often 
offend by a mistake, nor is easily detected in a fault, if he 
occasionally slips, through the art he has to conceal it, or 
an evasive way of excusing it; yet the man of under- 
derstanding, who coolly attends to and weighs the strength 
of his arguments, and is not easily carried away or im- 
posed upon by flourish and artifice, soon finds out the 
fallacy or misreprescntation, and detects the weakness or 
inconclusion of his reasoning; or if with the Vulgate we 
apply this to the bold, rash, and talkative man, Potens 
lingua audaci; the meaning then may be, That a man ofa 
great flow of words, who attempts to speak on all oc- 
.casions, is subject to a number of mistakes, and to give 
offence by the liberties which he takes; but a man of 
sound sense and understanding is more cautious and re- 
served, and less liable to displease or make a false step; 
lie sees the faults of the talkative and bold person, and 
prudently avoids them, and forms his conduct with judg- 
ment and discretion from the observation of the other's 


rashness and miscarriage. 
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injustice: no more than a builder, at so improper a season 


as winter is, can expect a long continuance or firm foun- 
dation of his house, which the winds and the rain, as well 
as the imperfection of the work, conspire to ovycrthrow. 
Ver. 9. The congregation of the wicked is like tow wrap- 
ped together, and the end of themis a flame of fire to destroy 
them.| All their eclat and splendour, their state and mag- 
nificence, their prosperity and overgrown fortunes, their 
tyranny and haughtiness, and the terror which they scatter 
round them, shall be as nothing, or rather shall prove. so 
many combustibles to consume them. Thus the Psalmist 
speaks of God’s dealings with the wicked, All thine ene- 
mies shall feel thy hand, thy right hand shall find out them 
that hate thee: thou shalt make them like a fiery oven in the 
tame of thy wrath ; the Lord shall destroy them in his dis- 
pleasure, and the fire shall consume them. (Psal. xxi: 8, 9.) 
And the prophet Malachi, Behold, the day cometh, that shall 
burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that cometh shall 


| burn them up, that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch; (iv. 1.) and in the gospel, they are compared to a 


Ver. 8. He that buildeth his house with other men’s — 
money, is like one that gathereth stones for the tomb of his 
Burial.) i. e. Is heaping up ruin to himself. Calmet thinks | 


this relates to the ancient custom of heaping up stones 
over the graves, or dead bodies of persons remarkable for 


This they did to perpetuate the infamy of the person, and 
to shew the public abhorrence of such crimes. In like 
manner, he that builds his house at the cost and cxpense of 
another, by making use of his money, and defrauding him, 
or by running in debt to raise the fabric, labours to his 


‘own hurt and shame, and erects a monument of his folly | 


and injusticc, as long as it is in being, and, instcad of 
being a house to shelter him in, will bury him undcr its 
ruins. Jeremiah boldly rebukes Jchoiakim, king of Judah, 
for building his house by unrighteousness, and his cham- 
bers by wrong; and acquaints him, that by his oppression 
he was hastening his own ruin, and instead of long en- 
joying his stately palace, built with the wages of the poor 
and hireling, he should be buried with the burial of an 
ass, and be cast forth in the most indecent and contempt- 
ible manner, xxii. 13. (See Lev. xix. 13. Deut. xxiv. 14, 
15. Isa. v. 8. Hab. ii. 9—11.) Some copics have, we 
suvaywv Eavrp rove AiMove ei¢ yeyiova, is as him that ga- 
thereth stones against winter, which is the Vulgate and 
Coverdale’s rendering. This sccms to be a proverhial 
saying, for doing something uscless, ‘ Lapides pro inu- 
tilibus.” (See Erasm. Adag.) And in this sense we may 
understand that of our Saviour, If thy son ask thee a fish, 


will you give him a stone? (Matt. vii. 9.) ¢. e. what will | 


do him no good. And so, to lay up stones against winter, 
instcad of food and provision, is to be a fuol to one’s own 
destruction; it is, in effect, building one’s own sepulchre. 
Or perhaps the meaning may be, That he that runs in debt 
by building, or defrauds the workmen of their just pay, is 
like him that lays in stones and matcrials to build in 
winter. The creditors will scize upon his housc, and not 
permit him long to enjoy the fruits of his extravagance and 


bundle of tares intended to be burnt. . (Matt. xiii. 30.). 
Ver. 10. The way of sinners is made plain with stones, 
but at the end thereof is the pit-of hell.| Sce note on iv. 17. 
The author probably alludes to Prov. xiv.12. There.is a 
way which seemeth right or straight to a man, but. the end 
thereof are the ways of death. Our Saviour teaches us the 
same truth in the gospel, when he says, Wide is the gate, 
and broad ts the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 


some crime. (Sec Josh. vii. 26. 2 Sam. xviii. 17,18.) | there be that go in thereat : but strait is the gate, and nar- 


row ts the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it. (Matt. vii.13, 14.) Virgil describes the entrance 
to ‘Tartarus almost after the same manner, 


‘* Moenia lata videt triplici circumdata muro, 
Que rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlegethon.” (/En. vi.) 


Where Servius remarks, that lata means the broad way 
of the wicked, frequented by the many, leading to destruc- 
tion. But this is not the only particular in which that 
poct’s description of the other world agrees with Scrip- 
ture; his placing the wicked on the left hand, and the 
godly on the right, is too obscrvable to be passed over, 


** Hic locus est, partes ubi sc via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni sub moenia tendit: 

Hac iter Elysium nobis; at leva malorum 

Excercet poenas, et ad impia Tartara mittit.” (Ibid.) 


The Pythagoreans, whose manncr of teaching was syin- 
bolical, marked out these two ways by the Greek letter Y. 
One of the branches denotes the way to perfection, narrow 
at the entrance, but afterward more open and large; the 
other the way of perdition, large and spacious at the first, 
but in the end, leading those that follow it into an abyss 
of misery. (Sce Epigr. in Y inter Op. Virgil.) Bé@po¢ adou 
is well rendered the pit of hell, the place of souls con- 
demned to punishment and pain for their bad lives on earth. 
The writer of the book of Wisdom calls these. subterra- 
ncous caverns, pvxot ddov, and such they scem to be accord- 
ing to the parable of the rich man, who being év rq ady is 
said to lift up his cyes from thence, and behold Lazarus 
afar off in Abraham’s bosom. The learned Barrow ob- 
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serves, that the Hebrew word yyy (upon the true notion 
of which the sense of the word ane must depend) does 
originally, most properly, and most frequently, design the 
whole region protended downwards, from the surface of 
the carth to a depth indefinite and unconccivable, vastly 
capacious in extension, very darksome, and dungeon-like 
in quality; whence it is called the pit, the lowest pit, the 
abyss, the depths of the earth, the darkness, the depths of 
hell, &c. (Vol. ii. p. 399.) The Vulgate renders it by in- 
feri, tenebre, pene. Grotius thinks this too full and ex- 
plicit for the times of this writer, and hints as if it was an 
interpolation by some Christian hand. By Bd@po¢ adov he 
only understands, that the sinner shall come to a bad end, 
by punishment inflicted on him either by the magistrate, or 
the parties whom he has injured, or the vengeance of God. 

Ver. 11. He that keepeth the law, getteth the understand- 
ing thereof.] Karaxparet rov ivvofpato¢e avrov. Some ex- 
pound this, That he that keepeth the law, subdues and 
governs his appetites, and passions, and thoughts. ‘Thus 
the Tigurine version, Qui servat legem Domini, cogitationi- 
bus suis imperat ; and the Syriac, Qui custodit legem, su- 
bigit appetitum suum. But the sense given by our transla- 
tors seems preferable; viz. that the understanding and 
knowledge of God’s laws is better learnt by obedience, 
than by inquiry; Obey, and ye shall understand, says the 


prophet. And our Saviour assures us, that if we continue 


in his word, then we shall know the truth; and 1fany man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God. (John vii. 17.) For the love of God, as this wise 
man observes, passeth all things for illumination, (xxv. 11. 
See Dan. ix. 13.) There are some sciences purely specula- 
tive, which require only study ; these one learns by con- 
sulting proper masters, and by making reflections within 
one’s self, on what has been communicated and taught; but 
justice, temperance, and other virtues of practice, are not 
to be got or attained by speculation, but by exercise and 
use. ‘“ Non enim has (says St. Bernard) lectio docet, sed 
unctio; non litera, sed spiritus; non eruditio, sed exercita- 
tio in mandatis Domini.” (Epist. 108.) Calmet illustrates 
this by the instance of painting; Let a man have the finest 
notions and speculations, let him be acquainted with the 
most material and important rules of art, let him have the 
most just taste, and nice discernment of beauty and pro- 
portion, yet if he has not practice and experience added to 
this, he will after all not be able to give any finished piece ; 
whereas one with much less of the theory part, and more 
practice and application, shall succeed to admiration. And 
the like may be observed of all other arts and graces, a 
perfection in any one of which depends principally upon 
use and habit. The latter part of the verse is exegetical 
of the former; viz. that the greater any man’s obedience is, 
and the more progress he makes in virtue and piety, so much 
greater is his wisdom, and the more is his understanding in 
the way of godliness enlarged. (Psal.xxv. 11. 13.) 

Ver. 12. He that is not wise will not be taught ; but there 
ts a wisdom which multiplieth bitterness.] In the former verse 
the wise man observes, that true wisdom consists in obe- 
dience, or the observance of the laws of God; here he adds, 
that he that is not wise, 7. e. towards God, sapiens in bono, 
as the Vulgate has it, is not capable of true wisdom. As 
piety then is the perfection of wisdom, so there is a coun- 
terfeit or false wisdom, called here zavovpyia, which con- 
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sists in knavery and wickedness; for SO mxpia, which is 
here rendered bitterness, often means. Sce Acts viii. 23. 
where the gall of bitterness and the boud of iniquity are sy- 
nonymous; and Jer. iv. 18. Web. xii. 15. where falling from 
the grace of God and the root of bitterness by which many 
are defiled are joined together. See also Deut. xxix. 18. 
where turning away from the Lord is expressed by a roof 
that beareth gall and wormwood. The rendering of the Vul- 
gate confirms likewise this sense, Est autem sapientia que 
abundat in malo. Suchasort of wisdom which is displayed 
only in schemes of wickedness, or in the mischief whieh it 
does to others, is sensual, earthly, devilish. The prophet 
describes such as delight in it, when he says, They are wise 
to do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge. (Jer. iv. 
22.) Such shall multiply bitterness, properly so called, and 
shall inherit misery and sorrow. 

Ver.16. The talking of a fool ts like a burden in the way; 
but grace shall be found in the lips of the wise. Ver. 18. As 
is a house that is destroyed, so is wisdom to a fool, and the 
knowledge of the unwise is as talk without sense.| 'There is 
such an engaging sweetness in the discourse and conversa- 
tion of a truly good and wise man, and so much useful know- 
ledge is to be learned from him, that such as are desirous of 
improvement listen to him with eagerness and pleasure, and 
treasure up his observations for their own use and conduct. 
Job beautifully describes this, speaking of himself, When 
the ear heard me, then it blessed me. Unto me men gave ear, 
and waited, and kept silence at my counsel. After my words 
they spake not again; and my speech dropped upon them. 
They waited for me as for the rain; and they opened their 
mouth as for the latter rain, (xxix.11.21—23.) This happy 
talent of pleasing and profiting others by discourse, the 
wise man expresses hy grace or sweetness. 'Thus it is said 
of our Saviour, ?@avuaZov ént rote Adyote tiie XapiTos ; 7. e. by 
an hypallage, or a rhetorical change of words, they won- 
dered, int r9 THVv Adywv yxapirt, al the sweetness of his speech 
and words. (Luke iv. 22.) ‘This by Plutarch is styled 7 
Tov Adywv cepnv, and by this writer is said to be more agree- 
able than music, (x1. 21.) Hence the ancients feigned Mer- 
cury, their god of eloquence, to be attended by the Graces. 
But the person who is devoid of wisdom, or who has a 
smattering in knowledge, and a small tincture of learning, 


is here aptly compared to a heap of rubbish, a chaos of 


ruins. In his ideas, discourse, and the whole conduct of 
his understanding, there is nothing but confusion; neither 
order, grace, regularity, nor connexion. | 

Ver. 19. Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manacles on the right hand.) 'The fool hates discipline 
and instruction, he considers them as fetters and shackles. 
He looks upon learning and study as a weariness of the 
flesh, as an intricate, troublesome thing, a hinderance to the 
pursuit of his inclinations, and an obstacle to his pleasures. 
Whereas learning adds a grace to the wise man, and is as 
an ornament of gold about his neck: he looks upon wisdom, 
prudence, regularity, moderation of lusts and passions, and 
the observance of strict rules of morality, as the glory and 
improvement of his nature; he takes pleasure in acting 
up to the dignity of it, and thinks himself not abridged of 
true liberty, by being forbid licentiousness, or denying him- 
self sinful enjoyments. This and the twenty-first verse 
should be joined and connected together, they sct off one 
another; placed thus by way of contrast, the intermediate 
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verse spoils the connexion and beauty, and agrees in sense 
with xix. 30. (See note on that place.) 

Ver. 22. A foolish man’s foot ts soon in his neighbour's 
house; but aman of experience is ashamed of him.| Of whom? 
of the fool, or his neighbour? Gr. aicxuvPjcerat awd Tpo- 
awrov, z. €. will reverence his neighbour’s presence, will pay 
a regard to him when he is before him. 35 in Hebrew, 
from which a5 mpoowov, is no more than coram. I presume 
the meaning is, That as a fool rusheth without regard into 
other men’s presence, and even into their houses, to see 
what is doing there, so a disereet man will not be guilty of 
such rudeness; he will not intermeddle nor concern himself 
with the affairs of others, he will observe a more wary and 
reserved conduct, and will pay to others a ceremonious re- 
spect, both without and within doors. Junius renders, Pe- 
ritus multarum rerum pudore a domo se continebit ; with 
which agrees the Geneva version, A man of experience will 
be ashamed to look in. The Vulgate understands this ofa 
proper carriage towards a great and powerful man, Homo 


peritus confundetur a persona potentis ; i.e. He will be back-. 


ward and reserved in coming before or visiting a person of 
such distinction. 
puissante, says Calmet; and according to him the sense is, 
That as a wise man will be ashamed to.go to or enter in a 
disrespectful manner another's house, especially one that 
is a stranger, without a real necessity or occasion, without 
an invitation, and the observance of a proper distance; so 
a fool rusheth in at all times, at the hazard of being ill re- 
ceived, of being impertinent and troublesome to others, of 
being evil treated, and perhaps turned out of doors. Solo- 
mon gives the like advice, Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbour's house ; or, as the margin more properly has it, 
Let thy foot be seldom in thy neighbour's house, lest he be 
weary of thee, and hate thee. (Prov. xxv. 17.) 

Ver. 27. When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curseth his 
own sowl.| 7. e. Whenever an ungodly man condemncth 
ungodliness, he condemneth himself: or, whenever the 
wicked blame Satan, as the author of their failings, when 
they accuse him as their tempter and betrayer, when they 
complain of his snares and wiles, they ought rather to 
blame themselves. The devil indeed invites and solicits, 
but he compels none to sin, he hurts none but those who 
eome too near him, and voluntarily engage in his service. 
The Jews always looked upon wicked men as related to 
the devil; and the Scripture says expressly of them, that 
they are of their father the devil, i. ec. sons of Belial. And 
therefore they act inconsistently, they do a wrong or in- 
jury to aceuse or curse the master they have chosen, and 
whom their conduct so much resembles. If they curse their 
father, they in effeet curse also themselves, as the blessings 
and eursings, according to the Jewish notions, affected also 
the children, and descended to posterity. In this light the 
proverb might be used, That whoever, being a child of Sa- 
tan, cursed his father, in effeet cursed also himself. Or if 
we understand Satan in the sense of d:4oA0c, to mean an 
adversary, an accuser, a calumniator; and tho context is 
not averse to this sense; the meaning then may be, That 
when a wicked man, orslandercr, blames or curses another 
for censoriousness, he condemns himself, for his listening 
to and aeting like the devil, in being an accuser of the 
brethren, and by the imputation cast upon others, he re- 
flects guilt upon his own soul. Coverdale’s version favours 
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‘this sense, and so does the Port-Royal comment, Lorsque 


leméchant maudit le calomniateur, il se deshonore hut méme. 
Cotelerius also so expounds it; and says, wac 6 parny Aor- 
dopwy, Eavtov apara, in the Apostolical Constitutions is 
equivalent to it. (See note on lib. iii. cap. 15.) St. Cy- 
prian seems to have had this passage in view, when he 
says, ‘“‘ Turpes turpis infamat, alios, qui talis est, inere- 
pat, et evasisse se conscium credit, quasi conscientia satis 
non sit. idem in publico aecusatores, in oceulto rei. In 
semetipsos censores pariter et nocentes: Damnant foris, 
quod intus operantur, et quod libenter admiserunt, crimi- 
nantur.” (Ad Donat.) 
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Ver. 1. A SLOTHFUL man is compared toa filthy 
stone, and every one will hiss him out to his disgrace.] Ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, the sense is—That a slothful per- 
son is so despicable, that men pursue him with stones and 
dirt, as a shame to the species, or with reproachful lan- 
guage and speeches, according to Bossuet, as so many 
filthy stones, Omnium seommatis, velut, injectis lapidibus 
lutosis, conspurcabitur. But that followed by our transla- 
tors seems better: by a slothful man we are here to under- 
stand, one who will apply himself to nothing, who has nei- 
ther industry, application, capacity, nor understanding, 
who will not vouchsafe to stir, or exert himself, either for . 
his friends, or even himself. He is like to a stone which 
falls into the dirt, nobody will foul his hands to draw it 
from thence: and if this slothful person comes to disgrace 
or misfortune, as is natural to expect, nobody will inter- 
pose to help or vindicate him, but rather laugh at and ex- 
pose him, éovoret iwi rp atysia adrou, will hiss at his dis- 
grace. Whoever comes near him will hasten from him, as 
from some disagreeable filth or infection; he that has 
served him once, will wash his hands of him, and have 
nothing more to do with him. Such a sluggard is so offen- 
sive, that, according to Solomon, He is as vinegar to the 
teeth, andl as smoke to the eyes. (Prov. x. 26.) 

Ver. 3. Anda foolish daughter is born to his loss.] The 
Greek has only Suydrnp 8 tw tAarrdoe yiverat, t. e. a daugh- 
ter is to loss. Some copies have yevvarar, is born to loss, 
or to the damage and detriment of the father. But this 
seems to bear hard upon the sex without reason; and 
therefore the Geneva version of the place is much less to 
be admitted, And the daughter is least to be esteemed. Our 
translators have added foolish, to make the sense more 
complete. ’Amafdsuroc, or some such epithet, seems to be 
understood, for a wise daughter follows, by way of anti- 
thesis, in the next verse. We have an instance of the like 
oinission, xxxvi. 24. He that getteth a wife, beginneth-a 
possession, &c. where the sense is—He that findeth a good 
wife. ‘This author often observes, that as good and hopeful 
children are the glory and happiness of their parents, so 
those that are vicious and ill-disposed are a plague and 
shame to them. It is recorded of Augustus, who was un- 
happy in his daughters, that he would often cry out, 


AiY Sperov y’ dyad T Enevat, @yovdg 7 aroAgoat. 


And so may every parent with reason, who has the great 
misfortune of undutiful or wicked children, whether they 
be sons or daughters. 
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Ver.4. A wise daughter shall bring an inheritance to her 
husband.) KAnopovoujon avdpa abrijc’ i. e. She shall enrich 
him by her good economy and pruient conduct. Locu- 
pletabit, says Grotius. What the Hebrews express by the 
conjugation hiphil, the Hellenists and others express ae- 
tively; and so xAnoovouity is used Prov. xiii. 22. Solo- 
mon, in the picture which he has drawn of a good wife, 
one who opencth her mouth with wisdom, and in whose 
tongue is the law of kindness, represents her as wholly em- 
ployed in household cares and business, as looking well to 
the ways of her houschold, and eating not the bread of 
idleness. She not only divides a portion to her maidens, 
but worketh willingly with her own hands: She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. (Prov. 
xxxi.) Among the Hebrews, daughters did not inherit, 
when they had brothers; the wise man therefore observes 
here, that a prudent daughter brings a rich portion. to her 
spouse, by her economy and wisdom, and the good quali- 
ties she is possessed of; that she is a fortune of herself, and 
will improve that of her husband. The Tigurine version ac- 
cordingly has, Filta prudens viro est vice hereditatis. 'There 
is also another sense given of this place, That a discreet and 
virtuous woman shall have for her lot and inheritancea good 
husband, and shall so recommend herself to his affections, 
as to be the heir of his fortunes. 3 

Ver. 6. A tale out of season is as music in mourning.] 
As the use of instruments of music in a time of Jamenta- 
tion, is mentioned here among the dxatoa, or unseasonable 
things, one may conclude that they were not anciently used 
by the Jews at funerals. This was of heathen extraction, 
and came in but late among the Jews.. Musie at sucha 
time is as unseasonable, as that request, or rather insult of 
the Babylonians over the captive Jews, to sing one of the 
songs of Zion in their heaviness: as improper as “ in epulo 
cum toga pulla accumbere,” to appear at a feast in weeds; 
which Tully mentions as a thing unusual, ‘ Quis unquam 
cocnavit atratus ?” (Epist. ad Attic.) Equally absurd, says 
the wise man, is conversation, or even instruction, when 
misapplied, or unseasonable with respect to time, place, 
or persons. Thus dujyynoe is used, xxxviii. 25. And so 
Calmet, Un discours a contre tems est comme une niusique 
pendant le deuil. It is not sufficient only to tell men the 
truth, but there is also a time to be observed in speaking. 
We that would succeed most effectually, must do it a 
propos, at such a time, and in such a manner, as wisdom 
shall direct. The like may be observed of reproof, which 
is then chiefly to be applied, when souls are so worked 
upon and disposed by the Spirit of God, as to be made sen- 
sible of their bad estate, and of the want of such remedies, 
as at first may be disagreeable to sense, but are necessary 
to be used to bring men out of that profound Icthargy, 
under which they have languished in a forgetfulness of 
God, and a disregard of their own lappiness. 

But stripes and correction of wisdom are never out of 
fime.] Maottytc xai watdela tv mari Kapp copiac. ere our 


version scems notaccurate. Besides the sense given by our | 


transhators, which is a good, thongi perhaps not the true 
onc, there is another favoured by some interpreters, viz. 
Musie is an entertainment unseemly and improper in the 
time of mourning ; but correction and discipline are always 
proper to teach children wisdom, in the time or season of 
learning, év xatpp cogpiuc. ‘The Arabic may seem to favour 
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this, ‘Correctio et disciplina sapientiam conciliant. But 
others understand the place very differently,—that stripes - 
and correction are dxaoa, improper to be used to persons 


‘generally reputed wise, who, if they accidentally offend, 


are reformed sooner by discourse with them, than by any 
correction that can be used. According to that of Ben Sira 
in his alphabet, ‘“‘Sapientem nutu, et stultum fuste.” But 
both these expositions seem forced; nor are our translators 
to be justified for joining cogfac with a word so distant 
from it. There may be,I think, another sense given of this 
passage, which none of the commentators have touched 
upon, which to me seems preferable, viz. Music is unsea- 
sonable in the time of mourning, and an instance of imper- 
tinence and indiscretion ; but correction and stripes, pro- 


| perly and seasonably applied, are the effect of wisdom, and 
instances of it, and bring forth its fruits; and none buta wise 


and discreet man knows how to apply these in season, and 
to advantage. Accordingly the Geneva version has, Wis- 
dom knoweth the seasons of correction and doctrine. And 
the Syriac, Eruditio ae disciplina quovis tempore sunt sapi- 
entia. And the Vulgate, Flagella et doctrina in omni tem- 
pore sapientia. J would point the place thus, paotrye¢ xat 
watdela tv wavri Kaipm, cogtac;i. e. sunt sapientie. Sapientie 
congruunt, according to Bossuet. Some few copies omit 
mwavri, and it may perhaps seem too harsh; but there is 
greater authority for retaining than omitting vavri; and it 
agrees with our author’s doctrine, (xxx. 1.) but is not to be 
understood with the utmost strictness. And therefore 
though évésdexijc, there used, means continual, yet the 
translation in this last place (often) is right. At least, if 
continual be put, a due abatement must be made or un- 
derstood, 

Ver.7. He that teacheth a fool, is as one that glueth a 
potsherd together.) After these words, Dr. Grabe inserts the 
two following sentences, ee aisInow aywy tiv yiv, Kat Tov 
amnAmispévov ic, cbvecw OFévwy, which is exactly the read- 
ing of Clemens Alex. Padag. lib.i. eap.8. By a fool we 
may understand one that wants both understanding and 
parts, and hath also a corrupt heart; (see ver. 12, 13.) for 
there are hopes of reclaiming or instructing such as have 
sense and capacity, though they be ignorant, or even vi- 
cious and irregular. Inthese, passion is not always upper- 
most, nor equally strong and dominecring, and the profli- 
gate may have sometimes seasons of recollection, or may 
happily be reclaimed by some seasonable and well-timed 
admonition of others; but it is lost labour to hope for or 
attempt the reclaiming a vicious fool, in whom obstinacy 
and ignoranee meet, and passions prevail without any con- 
trol. To attempt to teach a fool, is supposed by this 
writer to be a natural impossibility; and the comparison 
here used, is an excellent emblem, aceording to Messicurs 
of Port-Royal, ot the fall of the sonl: God at baptism 
nade it a precious vessel, and filled it with his grace and 
Holy Spirit, but whent hls vessel is broken and ruined, by 
falling into mortal sins, it will be difficult, it not impossi- 
ble, by mere discourse or instruction, to restore such a 
lapse, and to set all right again. The glory of that work 
belongs to God only; it is he that must make anew the 
soul, and restore it to its first perfection, by the same 
power which at first created it. 

Ver. 8. He that telleth a tale to a fool, speaketh to one in 
a slumber ; when he hath told his tale, he will say, What is 
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the matter ?] Ti toriv, i. e. He knows not what he hath been | 


talking of, and is never the wiser. ‘The Vulgate renders, 
Cum dormiente loquitur, qui enarrat stulfo sapientiam, et 
in fine narrationis dicet, Quis est hic? applying it ‘to the 
person of the speaker, as if the reading was zl¢ tori ovroc; 
we have an instanee of the like rudeness, Acts xvii. 18. 
when St. Paul preached Jesus and the resurrection, the 
Epicurean and stoic philosophers (foolish and blind 
guides) eneountered him, and said, ri av SéAor 6 omeppo- 
Adyoe ovrog Néye ; all that one gets by addressing a dis- 
course to such as either do not understand it, or through 
prepossession do not relish it, is to be reckoned disor- 
dered perhaps, or-one that is out of the way. Thus when 
the same St. Paul before Festus spoke the words of sober- 
ness and truth, Festus’s reply only was, Matvy, HavAe ra 
ToAAG oe ypaupara sic paviay wepirpéra. (Acts xxvi. 24.) 
A proper disposition in the hearer is necessary to make 
- what is delivered to have its due effeet;. hence such as are 
led away by their lusts, and have an affection for sin, are 
represented in Scripture as in a fast sleep, as blind, as 
deaf, and even as dead in trespasses and sins; and the 
‘advice given to such is, to awake to righteousness, and be 
alive again unto God. Nordoes our Saviour mean any 
thing more than a suitable disposition in the .hearers, 
-when he says, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Ver. 9. If children live honestly, and have wherewithal, 
they shall cover the baseness of their parents. Ver. 10. But 
children being haughty through disdain and want of nur- 
ture, do stain the nobility of their kindred.| These verses 
are not in the Vatican, nor Vulgate, nor Syriac. The Greek 
copies, which our translators follow, read, réxva tv ayasy 
Cw thy tpopny Exovra, x.r.A. but they are generally inserted 
immediately after the sixth verse. Others have réxva év 
ayaSyn Swy trav réxyvnv Exyovra, which is the marginal read- 
ing ; but if réyvnv be read, the sense of the ninth verse, and 
its contrast with the next, will be much.the same with 
x. 27. Nor will the difference be great if roogyjv be read; 
for such a man’s réxvn is his tp0¢4. The sense of the two 
verses taken together, is briefly, Virtue with a sufficient 
competeney makes amends for a descent from a mean and 
low parentage; whereas pride, ignorance, or wickedness, 
disgraces a noblebirth. Or thus, That the good life of one 
in ordinary circumstances, is more honourable than a 
high extraction or great fortune with a bad and seandal- 
ous Iife. 

Ver. 11. Weep for. the dead, for he hath lost the light ; 
and weep for the fool, for he wanteth understanding: make 
little weeping for the dead, for he is at rest; but the life 
of a fool is worse than death. Ver. 12. Seven days do men 
mourn for hem that ts dead ; but for a fool and an ungodly 
man, all the days of his ife.| Abraham lamented his dead, 
and mourned for his beloved Sarah, and so did Christ sor- 
row for his friend Lazarus. We too are permitted, and 
laudable custom hath ever allowed it, to pay a decent tri- 
bute of tears, observing always a proper moderation. As. 
for the precise time, it is no where peremptorily fixed: the 
Seriptures sometimes say that such a one was moumed for 
many days, without particularizing always the number; 
but that this of seven days.was the most usual time of 
mourning among the Jews, appears from many instances. 
The solemn .public mourning for. Jacob was seven days. 
(Gen.1.10,) The seventy days, mentioned ver.3, were pre- 
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paratory to the funeral, and while the body was embalm- 
ing; (see also 1 Sam. xxxi.13. 1 Kings xxxi. Judith xvi. 

24.) and just so long their joy lasted at solemn weddings. 
This was so settled rind fixed among them, that it was a 
common proverb, Septem dies ad convivium, et septem ad 
luetum. It is an observation of St. Austin, that though the 
ancients had their novendialia, or solemn sacrifices in ho- 
nour of the dead, nine days ; yet there.is no instance of 
above seven days’ mourning for any of the holy-men in 
Scripture: as the novendial was of heathen extraction, so 
the number seven probably, he- thinks, might be pitehed 
upon in allusion to the sabbath, which was a time of rest, 
and therefore was applied to the dead, as being at rest 
from all their labours. (Quest.inGen.) J osephus, speak- 
ing of Archelaus appointing seven days’ mourning in ho- 
nour of his father, adds, téaac yao Stayopever TO vOmmov Tov 
warptov, x.7-A. (De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 1.. Antig. lib. 

Xvii. cap.8.) But though the usual time for mourning was 


-seven days, yet they seem sometimes to have shortened it, 


see Ecelus, xxxviii. 17. where a day or two only .is men- 
tioned; and sometimes oecasionally they enlarged the time 
for great persons, as for Aaron( Numb. xx.29,) and Moses, 
(Deut. xxxiv. 8.) both of whom the children of Israel 


-moumed for thirty.days, though a week sufficed for private 


ones. The wise man (ver.8.) compares a fool to one ina 
slumber: here he compares him to a dead man, and shews 
that his condition is indeed worse than one that is no.more; 


that a week is the usual time of mourning for the dead, but 


that for the foolish and ungodly man, the whole term of life 
is little enough. Thus Samuel lamented Saul all the days 


-of his life, because he saw in him no sign of repentance, 


though often reproved: (1Sam. xy. 35.) ‘and the reason of 


‘this difference is, beeause death finishes and puts an end 


to all the evils and miseries of life, and is the entrance 
upon a better state; but the life of a sinner is worse than 
death, because he goes on continually ruining himself, and 
hugs his enemy and. destroyer; and unless ‘God touches 


‘his heart, his life will be an endless death, if I may use the 


expression, a source of eternal and infinite misery to him. 
We are sensibly affected at the death of friends and rela- 
tions, and pay a decent respeet to their memory; but are 
not sorry as men without hope; but comfort ourselves, 
that, if they depart hence in the Lord, they are in joy and 
felicity. But the death of the soul is without hope or re- 
medy: itis only spiritually discerned, and we want tears 


.to lament sufficiently the loss and misery. By fools the 


author understands such as are absolutely so, who give no 
prospeet or hope of ever arriving at sense and understand- 
ing: of these, and the incorrigible sinner, there is little or 
no hope; but such whom some violent temptation has hur- 
ried into sin, one should indeed lament their fall, but not 
despair of their recovery and reformation. Tlie pious 
Monicha for many years lamented the failings of her son, 


‘St. Austin, and at length prevailed for his conversion by 


the power of her many tears. “ Fieri non potest ut filius 
tantarum lachrymarum pereat,” sounded to her like a voice 


from heayen; and she never ceased her importunity till 


she had gained her son. (Confess. lib. iii. cap. ult.) 
Ver.13. Taik not much with a fool, and thou shalt never 
be defiled with his fooleries, and never be disquieted with 
madness.] “Iva uh podruvvOpe tv Tq Exrivaypy avrov. ‘ Sputo 
ejus,” with his spittle, or opprobrious language, as Grotius ~ 
35 
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understands it. Kat ov uy axncracne tv ry arovla avrov, with 
instances of his folly and madness. Stultitia illius. The 
Vulgate understands it of the contagion | of sin through his 
evil communication or example, Coinguinaberis peccato 
illins. Castellio renders, ‘‘ Cave ne eo excusso contami- 
neris,” Beware lest he defile thee by shaking himself, like .a 
sow after wallowing in the mire ; and thus the Syriac, Cum 
sue ne abeas in via, ne te conspurcet, cum sese excusserit, 
which is likewise the marginal reading. 

Ver. 15—18.] The first of these verses seems an imita- 
tion of Proy. xxvii. 3. A stone ts heavy, and the sand 
weighty, but a fool’s wrath is heavier than them both. (See 
Ecclus. xxi. 16.) ‘The several comparisons here made use 
of, are intended to shew the difference between the actions 
of a wise man and a fool, and the issue and cvent which 
attend them. ‘The Scripture in like manner compares the 
wise man,. whose thoughts, and the actions procceding 
from them, are well-grounded, to a house founded on,a 
rock, against which meither wind nor rain had any power. 
A fool, on the contrary, is like a house built on high with- 
out a good foundation, exposed to every assault of wea- 
ther. 
mortar, which wants cement, to keep it together, or to one 
daubed with untempered mortar. (Ezck. xiii. 10.) Ashe 
acts without any fixed principle, nothing but uncertainty 
and irresolution can proceed from him: for want of a right 
heart, a heart well-established on a proper basis, he yields 
to the first impressions of fear, and is overthrown for want 
of asupport and foundation. But the Psalmist describes 
the good man, who acts upon a religious principle, and is 
influenced by the fear of God, and a firm trust in his word, 
as one who shall never be moved, whose heart is esta- 


blished and shall not shrink, as one who shall not be afraid | 


of any.evil tidings, for his heart standeth fast, and believeth 
in the Lord. (Psal. cxii. 6, 7.) 

Ver.19. He that pricketh the eye, will make tears to fall ; 
and he that pricketh the heart, maketh it to shew her know- 
ledge. "Exgatver atoSnow, displays its sense and feeling ; 
t.€. when one provokes another, especially his friend, by 
injuries, abuse, or ill language, he raises his indignation, 
and awakens his resentment. Or the meaning may be, 
When a person reproves another ina home manner, and 
touches him to the quick, he gives him the knowledge of 
himself, or a lively sense of his faults; and by his affec- 
tionate admonition teaches him misiiom or a better-con- 
duct for the future, as Bossuet explains it. This simile is 
brought to illustrate the damage donc to friendship through 
misconduct, some instances of which are mentioned in the 


following verses; and from the known tenderness of the ~ 


eye, which cannot bear the least stroke, the wise man in- 
stils the like caution to be observed with respect to friend- 
ship, which too may be wounded in a sensible part. ‘The 
Syriac so applies it; and this sense is more agrecable to 
the context. 

Ver. 21. Though thou drawest a sword at thy friend, 1 yet 
despair not, for there may be a returning [to favour). 
Ver. 22. If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend, 
fear not, for there may be a reconciliation, except for.up- 


braiding, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous : 
wound: for these things every friend will depart.) Injuries | 
doue to a friend by word or deed. may be passed over 


which are occasioned by passion, or some sudden or vio- 
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The Vulgate compares him to a wall built without. 


part without a sensible. injury done to it. 
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lent emotion, as a hasty word or rash expression, which 
comes from aman in a heat, vented perhaps in the warmth 
ofadebate, and arising from a contraricty of sentiments 
on the subject, nay, threats, and even an assault upon,a 
friend in a fit of angcr, may be forgiven; for these, though 
they indeed provoke, and may occasion a shyness, or even 
a rupture between friends for.a time, yet are not always 
attended with that bad consequence as. wholly.to dissolve 
friendship. For if the injured friend be a wise man, he 
will consider that he himself is subject likewise to frailties; 
that the fit of passion might, be sudden and transient, and 
proceeded not from any settled rancour in the heart; and 
therefore, upon .a submissive acknowledgment of the of- 
fence, he will be disposed to pass.it oyer, and receive his 
penitent friend into his bosom and confidence again. But 
such injuries as are done on purpose, premeditatedly, and 
upon deliberation, and offered as it were in cold blood, these 
proceeding rather. from malice and an ill-disposed heart, 
than from surprise or passion, are not so casily forgot or 
forgiven by a friend or brother, (See Prov. xviii. 19.) Of 
these the wise man reckons four sorts; dvedsopdc, malicious 


- slander, the speaking things to the detriment or disparage- 


ment ofa friend’s. credit and character—as, reflecting upon 
his birth, his parts, or. capacity;.or, which is. more in- 
flaming, .upon his honesty; or upbraiding a friend with fa- 
vours received, accusing him of baseness and ingratitude 
on that.account, or for not making any or unsuitable re- 
turns. 2. ‘Yreongavia, pride or insolence, which is so 
much the more improper.and disagreeable, as friendship 
is a union founded upon equality, likeness of sentiments, 
inclinations, interests, and even of state and condition. 
And though friendship may sometimes be between persons 
of different rank and condition ; yet, in that case, he that is 


‘superior in point of state and fortune, must condescend 


and.abate something to proportion himself to the level and 
standard of his friend, without which there can be no swect 
union, agreeable familiarity, sincere confidence, truc friend- 


ship, nor even a show of liberty itself, kept up and_pre- 
served. St. Ambrose therefore well advises, ‘“‘ Defer amico 
‘ut cequali, amicitia enim nescit superiorem.” (De Offic..lib. 


iii. cap. 16.) 3. Mvornofoy droxaAufic, the revealing of 
secrets, which is an instance of perfidiousness. He that 
is capable of such baseness, especially if he does it coolly 
and with deliberation, is unfit for friendship, and unworthy 
of any confidence. It is possible indeed a man, through in- 


advertencc, heedlessness, levity, or. weakness, may. by, ac- 


cident, drop a secret, without any. thought or. intention to 
injure his friend; but in gencral it may be affirmed,. that 
nothing should be. kept more inviolable, as it is as dear to 
aman as his honour, and cannot be disclosed for the most 
| (See. xxvii. 
17.21. Proy, xi. 18.). 4. TAny} dda, a treacherous wound 


or stroke, which is the last and. worst species of unfaithful- 
ness that.can happen in friendship ; the rights of which it 
not only infringes, but.even those of humanity and cha- 
rity; such a one.is not only. unworthy of our confidence, 
-but unfit for human society.. He is a public enemy, will 
attempt the like against any other, and all the world should 
‘be aware of such an assassin. .. 
pen, they shew the affcctions to be alienated, and that the 


When these instances hap- . 


injuries are wilful and. premeditated.. Mr. Norris has a 
fine reflection upon this passage: “tis with the union of 
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two friends, as with the union of soul and bedy: there are 
some degrees of distemperature, that, although they weaken 
and disturb the union, yet however are consistent with it; 
but then there are others’ again that quite destroy the vital 
congruity, and then follows a ‘separation. ‘As to the cause 
that may. justify a dissolution of friendship, it can be no 
other than something that is directly contrary to the very 
design and essence of friendship, such as notorious perfi- 
diousness, deliberate malice, and a desperate and resolved 
continuance inthem. For as long‘as there is‘ any hopes 
of amendment, the man is rather to be advised than de- 
serted; but if hopéless and irreclaimable, we may and 
must desert him; but let'it be with all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, with as much unwillingness and reluctancy as the 
soul leaves her over-distempered body. In such a situa- 
tion our greatest care must be that our former dearness 
turn not'to inveterate hatred: for though the-friend be 
gone, yet still the man ‘remains; ‘and though he has for- 
feited my friendship, yet still I owe him common charity.” 
(Theory of Love, p. 132, &c.) 


Ver. 24. As the vapour and smoke of a furnace goeth be- 


fore the fire, soreviling before blood.} ‘The observation of 
Messieurs of Port-Royal upon this place is well worth insert- 
ing; To keep out of danger and mischief, it is necessary to 
shun the least approach to it, for there are some small and 
inconsiderable things in appearance, which nevertheléss are 
as sO many sparks, to occasion in the end a great fire and 
combustion. As man is naturally proud, so he is of course 
fond of his own opinion, even in things the most indifferent: 
not because his is the best or truest, but because it is his own. 
Another equally loves his own sentiments too for the same 
reason, and is asmuch attached to them. From this contra- 


riety arise jealousy and disputes, which are inflamed by the | 


heat of words, and the warmth of jarring expressions: 
from words they proceed te affronts, from affronis to in- 
juries, from injuries to threats, which often terminate in 
bloodshed and murder. The tongue executes what pride 
of heart dictates, and the hand at length finishes what the 
tongue first began. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 25. I will not be dshamed to defend a friend, 
néither will I hide myself from him. Ver. 26. And if any 
evil happen unto me by him, every one that heareth it will 
beware of him.) Ver: 23. the wise man advises to abide stead- 
fastly by a friend in the tinie of his troubles, d:apévey adray, 
which is a very significant word ; (see Luke xx. 28. 2 Tim. 
ii. 12.) that upon any change of condition we may share in 
his gocd fortune, or the inheritance that fallsto him. This 
he resolves to de when such an opportunity to serve a 
friend shall offer; nothing shall hinder me from succouring 
my friend, I will not fly from his presence, though for his 
sake I may suffer inconveniences or evils. I will not be 
influenced by the example of others who may keep from 
him, ner so far consult my own repose as not to assist him 
with my presence, my advice, my interest, and even my 
goods ; nay, for his sake, will expose myself, if necessary, 
to hardships, ill-will, detraction, and the opposition of such 
as would oppress his innocence. And thus the Vulgate 
takes it, Amicum salutare non confundar, a facie illius 
non me abscondam, et sit mala mihi per illum evenerint, sus- 
tinebo: xai ci here is the same as x@v: and so the Geneva 
vérsion understands it; Hérace well observes,— 
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36: Wircpritemn qui redit amicum, 
Qui non defendit alio culpante, hic niger est.” (Sat. lib. i.) 


And accordingly he defends the character: of Virgil, to 
whom some trifling objections had been made in point of 
dress and carriage, in the kindest manner, 


_ At est bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quisquam.... at ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore.” 


Ver. 27. Who shall set a watch before my mouth, and a 
seal of wisdom upon my lips, that I fall not suddenly by 
them ?] Calmet réfers this to the last sentence of the foregoing 
verse, and makes the sense to he, He that hears another 
speaking, may guard against any thing‘evil or disagreeable in 
his discourse, by stopping his ears, or flying from him, gev&e- 
Traian’ avrov, for so some copies read. But who will give me 
a proper guard for my own mouth, a seal of prudence and 
discretion as a security to my lips, that I offend not with. 
my tongue? Or perhaps it may be an introduction to i 
prayer immediately following, like that of Psal. cxli. 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the vhs 


of my lips. 


CHAP, XXIII. 


Ver. 1. O LORD, Father and Governor of all my whole 
life, leave me not to their counsels, and let me not fall.by 
them.] If this is connected with the last verse of the 
former chapter, which seems proper and necessary, and 
indeed some copies begin this chapter with it, the sense 
will be,—O thou Father of my life,and Ruler of it; or, as 
some copies have it, which is still more lofty, O thou 
Father of all that. have life, of all living, draone Zwije, . 
give me not up to the indiscretion of my own lips, permit 
mre not to be carried away by their rashness and volubility 
of talking,'so that they shall prove the occasion of my 
falling; and so Bossuet, ‘‘ Ne me derelinquas in consilio 
lingue et labiorum.” The generality of interpreters sup- 
pose sinners, or fools, or adversaries, or some worthless 
and dangerous persons, to be understood, to the mischief 
of whose counsels the wise man here prays not to be aban- 
doned; but the former sense seems preferable. . If we 
consider well that Solomon says, Life and death arein the 
power of the tongue, that St. James calls it a fire, a world 
of iniquity ; (iii. 6.) we shall not wonder that the wise man 
here asks of God the guidance of his Spirit, to keep him 
from this evil, that he would watch over him to prevent any 
intemperate sallies of his tongue, or the multiplying trans- 
eressions by a habit of evil speaking, or speaking too much. 
Ver. 2. Who will set scourges over my thoughts, and the 
discipline of wisdom over mine heart? that they spare me 
not for mine tgnorances, and tt pass not by my sins.) The 
variety of readings of. this place shewit te be corrupt; our 
version of it is obscure, to say no worse of it. As the 
wise man before begs of God a bridle for his tongue, he 
hére asks the like for his thoughts and heart, that they 
may not wander nor betray him into wickedness, that God 
would enlighten his mind and purify his heart by his pre- 
venting grace; that he would keep him in his duty by pro- 
per correction, and that: his conscience may be such'a 
faithful monitor, as truly to represent to him his state and 
, 352 
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condition, and set before him his sins in so full a light and 
proportion, as to fill him with sincere compunction of spirit, 
and engage him to condemn himself without partiality or 
unwillingness; lest God should enter into judgment with 
him, and spare him not for his sins. By ignorances we are 
here to understand sins, and so the oriental versions take it 
here, and in the following verse ; and thus ayvdénua is used 
often by the Hellenists. (See Numb. xii..11. Judith vy. 20. 
1 Esd. viii. 77.) 

Ver.3. Lest mine ignorances increase, and my sins abound 
to my destruction, and I fall before mine adversaries, and 
mine enemies rejoice over me, whose hope is far from thy 
mercy.| i.e. Lest the abuse of speech should make me 
fall into sin frequently, and my sins should draw upon me 
the wrath of Ged, and he should deliver me over into the 
will of mine enemies. There is a tincture of Judaism, 
says Calmet, in this reason; for we ought to avoid sin, not 
because it is attended with punishment, but because it is 
displeasing te God. But though conscience, and the sin- 


cere love of God are, it must be confessed, more noble - 


and disintcrested motives, yet the wise man may be 
thought te speak here avowroralue, as the reasons which 
act upon our hepes and fears make the liveliest impressions, 
and affect the mind most powerfully. The latter part, 
whose hope is far from thy mercy, is not in the Vatican nor 
Vulgate, and has indeed a strong tincture of Jewish preju- 
dice in it, forthey were a nation full of spiritual presump- 
tion, and looked upon all others with the ntmost contempt, 
imagining themselves to be the only righteous and ac- 
cepted, and that salvation belonged to them only; that, as 
God had shewed a particular kindness to them, inchoosing 
them for his people, he would never reject them: all other 
nations they supposed were disregarded by him and had no 
ground to hope for his favour and Ae Ye (See Wisd. x. 
15. xix. 22.) 

Ver. 4. Give me not a proud look, but turn awa y from 
thy ty servant always a haughty mind.} Merewpropov d¢0arpov 
uy dpe BOL, Kat yeryavTwodn Wuyi amrdatnoov. ‘The first seems 
to be a metaphor taken from navigation; slips are said 
perewplZeoSar, Ot in perewpy elvac, When they are lifted up, or 
carried on high, by wind and waves. Here it means pride, 
or the resembling those that are so lifted up. It is so used 


Luke xii. 29. yu} perewpifeoOe, which the Vulgate well ren-- 
Tryavrwdne Yuxh Means a -con-- 
ceited boldness, an affected self-sufficiency, whereby men. 


ders, Nolite in sublime tolli. 


dare to brave and defy even heaven itself, such as was 
that of the old giants, who were swept away for their in- 
solence and presumption. It is quite necessary to trans- 
late here with the margin, giant-like mind, instead of 
haughty, for the better understanding what follows; for 
what the wise man prays against in these verses, was the 
very temper of the Cyclops, Polyphemus. See Hom. 
Odyss. lib. ix. 


Ov yap KixAwrec Atéc atyioyou adéyovaty, 
Ove? Sev paxdowy’ ere word Péprepor cipev. 


But his picture, as Euripides has drawn it, is much cleser 
to the passage before us; for he paints him priding in his 
brutal appetites, proclaiming his belly to be the only or 
the greatest god, to whem, by way of sacrifice, the fruits 
and inerease of the earth were due by a title so sovereign, 


that neither heaven nor earth could withdraw: or dare detain 
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them: an overgrown monster, compounded of lust and 
gluttony, those sister sins, and twins of hell. (In Cyclop.) 

‘Ver. 8. The sinner shall be left in his Soolishness, both the 
evil speaker and the proud shall fail thereby.] 7%. e. The 
sinner, whether he indulges himself in a criminal Liberty of . 
speaking proud and profane things against God, or evil 
and malicious ones against his neighbour, shall be taken 
by the foolishness of his lips, and punished for transgress- 
ing by them. Karaep@ijoera is not rightly rendered in our 
version; the Vulgate is preferable, In vanitate sua appre- 
hendetur peccator. And thus Calmet, Le pecheur sera pris ; 
and se the Syriac. 
the seventh verse, as a title to what follows. e 

Ver. 9. Accustom'not thy mouth to swearing, neither use 
thyself to the naming of the Holy One.) God is called the 
Holy One, xar’ ¢ox}v,; in several places of Scripture. (See: 
Isa. xxx. 12. 15. Ezek. xxxix. 7.) The prohibition here is 
not to swear lightly upon frivolous or no occasions, with- 
out any necessity, reason, or authority, requiring it. We 
cannot have the name of God too often in our mouths, pro- 
vided it be with respect and reverence; but such as aceus- 
tom themselves to swearing must have a little. regard to, 
or fall off from, that reverence which is duc to that adora- 
ble name, which makes angels and devils tremble. The - 
rendering of.the Vulgate here is very particular, Nominatio 
Dei non sit assidua in ore tuo, et nominibus sanctorum non 
admiscearis ; referring, probably, to the superstition of 
swearing by angels: The joining them in the same verse 
with God without any authority, and the tenderness therein | 
directed to be shewn to their names, seems artful, and was’ 
probably inserted to procure revercnee to the saints or 
angels, and to favour some latent design. The wise man . 
well illustrates the mischiefs arising from this vice, and the 
stains it leaves upon the soul from the frequent commis- 


sion of it, by the instance of the marks upena slave's body, 


who is often beaten, e&erafduevoc, or examined by torture, 
and scourging for some crime which he obstinately persists _ 
in. And we may from the comparison, without violence, 
infer, that he that thus acts against his Master's will, and 
makes light of his sacred name, shall be beaten with many 
stripes. St. Austin’s observation, if rightly taken, is very . 
just, ‘‘ Falsa juratioexitiosa est, vera juratio periculosa 
est, nulla juratie secura est ;” %. e. no swearing is secure 
and safe; a false oath is mischievous and destructive, and 
even a‘true one is attended with danger, 7.e. when itis 
used frequently and inconsiderately, without being called 
or compelled te it. Such arash forwardness many of the 
wiser heathens thought was not unpunished by the gods. - 
It has been observed by the learned, that swearing is by 
the Hebrews expressed passively, te be sworn, as if no 


swearing was allowable but what is in a judicial way, 


and when authority requires it. 

Ver. 11. A man that useth much swearing shall be filled 
with iniquity, and the plague shall never depart from his 
house: if he shall offend, his sin shall be upon him, and if he 
acknowledge not his sin, he maketh a double offence, and if 
he swear in vain he shall not be innocent, but his house shall 
be full of calamities.) This is direct tautology, if nothing 
more is meant than what the words seem to carry in them 
in our version, but by considering and examining well the 
Greek, we shall be furnished with a proper distinction. For- 
what our translators render in general and indeterminately 


Some copies prefix madeia cépurtog to’ - 
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offend, is tav tAnupedAhoy; if he swear any rash oath, and sin 
inadvertently, not rightly understanding or considering the 
thing about which he swears, whether it was in his power, 
for instance, to do it, or whether he could lawfully do it, 


he shall then be guilty ; ; and thus the Syriac, & per errorem 


dejerat, peceatum ejus in ipsum recidet,—His sin shall be 
upon him. This phrase often eccurs in the book of Levi- 
ticus, (see v. 1. x. 17. xvii. 16. xix. 8. xx. 17, &c.) and 
means, that he shall be punished either by the judges, if he 
is convicted, orby God, if he escapes the hands of justice. 
It follows, av treploy, if he acknowledge not his sin, which 
would be better rendered, If, through forgetfulness, he omits 
to do what he might have done, and swore he would. ac- 
tually do, he is guilty of a double fault. Ei dtaxevng Gpocev, 
means, tf he swears éni paraly, tat gavrAy, to vanity, a lie, 
ar falsehood, and be guilty of the heinous sin of perjury. 
And thus the oriental version, Qui mentiens jurat, culpis non 
vacabit. This explication is confirmed in part by the read- 
ing of St. Cyprian, Vir multum jurans replebitur iniquitate ; 
et sivane juraverit, non justificabitur ; et si frustra juravertt,. 
dupliciter punietur. (Test. lib. iii. cont. Jud.) Bossuet 
makes the three species to be; 1. Swearing to a thing, and 
not doing it afterward.; 2. Swearing originally. with an 
evil intention of not fulfilling it.. 
swearing. Grotius makes them to. be, 1. Swearing, and 
not remembering it; the. Hebrew word being capable. of 
being rendered by both ayvosy and wAnupeddiv. 2. Re- 
membering the oath, and yet being careless and uncon- 
cerned ‘about fulfilling it. 
any serious intention of making it good, or thinking to es- 
«cape by seme mental equivocation, like “ Juravi lingua, 
mentem injuratam teneo.” That God is the avenger of all 
such as have no regard to the solemnity and sacredness of 
an oath, see Deut. xxviii. 59. Zech. v. 4. Herod. lib. iii. 
Ver.12. There is a word that is clothed about with death: 
God grant that it be not found in the heritage of Jacob, 


Sor all such things shall be far from the godly, and they. 


shall not wallow in their sins.| The crime, which the wise 
man does not mention herc, and which he wishes may not 
be found in the heritage of Jaceb, I presume, is blasphemy, 
which was so odious, that it shocked him even to mention it, 
but he has distinguished it sufficiently by saying, that it was 
clothed about with death, i.e. that this sin was .punished 
with death among the Jews; for, according to the law of 
Moses, the blasphemer was ordered to be stoned (Lev. 

xxiv. 16. John x. 31.) instantly by those. that. heard the 
blasphemy, without any formal. process of law. Others 


understand here by the words, clothed with death, such dis- 


courses as tended to seduce the people to apostacy and 
idolatry ; for this crime was likewise punished with death. 

The Vulgate renders, Est et alia loquela contraria morti, 
from a copy prebably which had. avrerapaBe3Anuévn, and 
not dvremepi[3eBAnuevn, which is the better reading,.and fol- 
lowed in our version. ‘There is this material difference be- 
tween blasphemy and common swearing, and the one is so 
far contrary to the other, that, in swearing, the name of 
God, as being the most holy name, is made use of to give 
some weight to the words, by the authority which it carries 
with it; but blasphemy attacks the dreadful majesty of 
God, and the impious wretch only makes use of his adora- 
ble name to revile and abuse it.. This crime was anciently. 
had in such detestation, that, as Messicurs of Port-Royal 
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observe, even Job’s wife said to him, according to the ori-: 
ginal, OON 3, bless God; though she‘ meant to per-- 
suade him to curse him, she durst not. mention the: thing, 
even though it was what she intended. : 
Ver. 13. Use not thy mouth to intemperate swearing, for 
therein is the word of sin.] Our version seems to have fol- - 
lowed a copy which had axodaaia 6 doxov, but the reading in: 
all others is draiSevotav dovpy. As the one or other read- 
ing is followed, this verse will either end or begin a sub- 
ject. Bossuet understands this place as distinct from what 
went before, viz. swearing and blasphemy, and explains: 
it of calumny and opproebrious words, which seems con- 
firmed by the Vulgate, and from Lev. xix. where, after the 
prohibition against swearing, (ver. 12.) it follows, Thou shalt 
not go about as a talebearer among thy people; and some 
other instances of calumny are mentioned, so that the ren- 
dering here probably should be, Use not thy mouth to in- 
temperate reproach or rudeness, amadevata dovoet, for so it 
should be read. See ver..15. where the same-verb is with 


| adative case, Indisciplinate loquele, Vulgate, and so the 


Port-Royal comment takes it... Grotius understands’ the 
passage of obscene talk; that. as dwadevota-is a general 
term for every thing that offends against decorum, so the 
addition of dovptc, which is equivalent to BdeAupsc, or dxd- 
Qaproc, confines it to indecency in talk. However this be 
understood, whether of lying, swearing, filthy communica-. 
tion, or slander, in all whichis \dyo¢ apapriac, which is a 
Hebraism, and. signifies the.sin‘itself, if is certain that a 
person so accustomed.is with great difficulty reformed, 
according to the observation ver. 15. for by custom men 
become so wedded to their favourite vices, ‘that they will - 
not be persuaded that they.tend to their destruction. 

Ver. 14.. Remember thy father and th y mother, when thou 
sittest among ‘great men.| ?Avapecov yao peytoravwr ovve- 
dpevetc ; for thou sittest amongst great people. And thus 
the Vulgate, In medio enim magnatorum consistis ; inti- 
mating, perhaps, that father and mother arc to be reve- 
renced as such, whose instructions are to be remembered, 
(Prov.i. 8. vi. 20.) of which the government of the.tongue 
may well be supposed one.. 3 signifies either for or when; 
our version fellows the latter, and se does Castalio. Ac- 
cording to. Bossuct the sense is, Remember thy father and 
mother, and speak no evil of them, for thou wilt be in . 
danger of the judgment ; following the Vulgate Latin too 
clescly and securely, he seems to have understood con- 
sistis.of.a consistory court, which is not at all necessary. 
Some suppose the. persons -here counselled to be of low 
degree, and that the advice is, Remember thine own ori- 
ginal when thou art with great men, affect not to be their 
equal, nor put thyself upon the level with them. Or if, 
with some copies, we read ovvedpetorc, the sense may then 
be, Remember who thou art, and whence thou sprangcst, 
and know what belongeth to thee, and how to behave thy-: 
self always, for thou wilt or mayest at one time or other 
have occasion to be among grcat.persons.. According to 
Grotius the sense of the whole verse is, Remember thy 
father and mother with respect and reverence: though thou 
be admitted to and intimate with 'great persons, and be 
thyself also in a high station,.do not thou, in-thy dignity 
and elevation, forget them, or speak of them as though 
thou wert ashamed of them, and wish. that thou wert bort 
of other parents, and.curse the place of thy nativity, and 
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by such a behaviour or usage, ry etouy cov, be reckoned 
afooloramadman. Kai SeAjose ei py tyeviiOanc’ ei is often 
used for ér:, and so itis to be taken here: itis the same as 
SAjacg pe yevnDiva, which way of expressing it by the in- 
finitive is more usual and clear. The Vulgate so renders, 
Maluisses non nasci: the Syriac understands ¢i in the sense 
of utinam, Et dicas, utinam creatus non fuissem. And so 
indeed it is sometimes taken, as in Homer: 


Et yao éuot réaony o& Scot Sivapiy wapabkiey. (Odyss. y.) 
And that of Virgil, 


«¢ Si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Ostendat nemore in tanto.” (Ain. vi.) 


Ver. 16.. Two sorts of men multiply sin, and a third will 
bring wrath.] Many instances of the like manner of-ex- 
pression are to be found in this book. (See xxv.'1, 2. 7:) 
It is a way of speaking, common even to Scripture, to use 
a- definite common number for an indefinite one. (See 


Prov. xxx. 15. 18. 21. 24. 29. Isa. xix. 15.) The Hebrews. 


use it in comparing different things together. ~ But.it may 
be more matcrial to inquire, what particular persons are 
here referred to, and which are the three?) Bossuet makes 
them to be the swearer, calumniator, and lustful person. 
Calmet and Messieurs of Port-Royal, to be the hot or 
passionate person, the fornicator, and the adulterer. But 
some by yYvyx7} Seo understand the ambitious or covetous, 
as Vatablus in particular; but the context seems rather 
to determine it to the lustful person. As what went 
before regarded the vices of the tongue, so what follows 
respects those of the flesh. 

A fornicator tn the body of his flesh will never cease till 
he hath kindled a fire.| The Vulgate renders, Homo nequam 
in ore carnis sue; following a corrupt copy which had 
mwovnoos instead of répvoc, and odrpuare instead of . cwpare. 
I am inclined to suspect the words iy compart capKdc avrov, 
to be transposed; and if I might attempt an alteration 
without the authority of MSS. would place the words thus, 
avOpwrog mépvo¢g ob pH Tabaerat, Ewe dv tv cepatt capKdc 
avrov ixkaboy mip’ t. e. a fornicator will not cease from 
sinning, till] he has kindled a fire in the body of his flesh; 
which seems confirmed from Proy. v. 11. Remove thy way 
far from her {the strange woman], and come not nigh the 
door of her house, lest thou mourn at the last, when thy 
flesh and thy body, capxeg owpardc cov, the flesh of thy 
body, ts consumed. Calmet too countenances this con- 
jecture, Celui qui se livre a cette passion brutale, ne s’en 
tirera pas, quil wait allumé dans son corps un feu qui 
le consumera. (In loc.) And by this bodily punishment 
they receive in themselves, év éavrotc, that recompense of 
their error which was meet; (sec Job xxxi. 12.) as St. 
Paul speaks of another specics of defilers of the flesh. 
And indeed some of the fathers understand here, by the 
fornicator in the body of his flesh, an abuser of himself. 
with mankind, apcevoxofrnc, who dishonours his body by 
unnatural lusts. 

Ver. 17. All bread is sweet to a whoremaster, he .will.not 
leave off till he die.] 7. e. He will not only go on sinning in 
the like libidinous manner till he die, for enjoyment rather 
provokes than extinguishes his fire, adding fresh combusti-' 
ble matter, as it were, to his passions; but lust shall be the 
occasion of his death, and hasten it. Solomon has the 
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same comparison upon the occasion, Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant, but-he knoweth 
not that the dead are there, and that her guests are in the 
depths of heli. The Greek is much stronger, and concludes 


with a fine piece of instruction, ‘O 8 ovK oidev dre -ynyeveic 


map avTy oAAvvrat, Kal émt wéravpov.goou ovvavra’ ada 
aromrnengov, 17 Xeovionc ev Tw TOTW, pnet Emarnoys TO Gov 
Oupa Tpo¢ avryy, ovrwe yap. dtaByoy Vowp addAorprov’ ard 
voaroc adXorpiov aTroayov, Kat avo TNYNG adXorpiac py mie, 
iva moduy Crone xpovov, mooareOy Se cor trn Gwe. (Prov. 
ix. 18.) 

Ver.18. A man that breaketh wedlock, saying, Who seeth 
me? Fam compassed about with darkness, the walls cover 
me, what need Ito fear? the Most High will not remember 
my sins.] “AvOowro¢g mapaPaivwy aro tHe KAivne avrov’ 7, e. 
literally, the man that violates the faith of the marriage- 
bed, and. passes from -his own.to that of another's. The 
Vulgate adds, Contemnens animam suam ; which may mean, 
that by such a loose behaviour he exposes himself to all 
the consequences of adultery, to disgrace, and the loss of 
his own honour, to the resentment of the injured party, and 
to death itself, which among the Hebrews was the punish- 
ment of this crime. (Lev. xx..10.) ‘What the-wise man 
here observes of. the adulterer, that he comforts, or rather 
deceives himself with groundless reasons and fruitless pre- 
tences, to lull his conscience, is very just and true of sin- 
ners in general. (See xvi. 17.) Aftera course of wicked- 
ness they take up and entertain a set of new principles, 
apply their minds and often force them to believe a lie, and 
begin to argue with themselves in the following, or some 
such-like manner,—Opportunity invites, the object is allur- 
ing, no eye seeth me, I shall go undiscovered, or however 
unpunished ; the men of taste, and my betters, scruple not 
to commit it, what need I be so severe and mortified in my 
life, as to deny myself the gratification of: my passions? 
this sin is necessary and constitutional to me,.and I can- 
not avoid it; it is questionable whether it be a sin, or one 
of so deep a die as is pretended, and ficsh and blood aro 
always present with me, and-I cannot shake it off. There 
have been good men, as they have been reckoned, who 
have justified the practice by their example; the bulk of 
mankind allow such actions, and declare them easily par- 
donable, and reconcileable with the hopes of heaven; the 
Scriptures are. not rightly understood in their. pretended 
condemnations. When I am old, this sin will leave me, 
itis my infirmity, and God is very pitiful to the infirmities 
of mankind.—Thus sinners please themselves with such 
false reasoning; they resolve to act the crime, and seek 
excuses for it afterward, and if happily they can find out 
a fig-leaf, or some cover for their eyes that they may not 
see their own nakedness and deformity, they fortify them- 
selves in their crror, and hug the pleasing delusion. 

Ver. 19. Such a man: only feareth the eyes of men, and 
knoweth not that the eyes of the Lord are ten thousand times 
brighter than the sun, .beholding all the ways of men.] It is 
an instance of.great blindness and folly to be afraid of the 
eyes of men, to dread their sentence, to avoid their pre- 
sence.and sight, and to flee te obscurity and darkness, and 
at the same time not to fear or regard the eyes of God, be- 
fore whoni all things are naked and open, and darkness is 
of no significancy ; according to that fine sentiment of the 


‘Psalmist, If I-say, Peradventure the-darkness shall cover 
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me, then shall my night be-turned into day: for the darkness 
isno darkness with, thee, but the night is as clear as the day ; 
the darkness and light to thee are both alike. (Psal. cxxxix. 
10, 11.) Solomon argues, in the like manner upon a pa- 
rallel occasion: And why wilt thou, my son, be ravished 
witha strange woman, and embrace the.bosom of a stranger? 
for the ways of man.are before the eyes of the Lord, and he 
pondereth, all his goings. (Prov. v. 20, 21.) Some of the 
ancient poets. have complimented: -the sun so far as to say, 
nértog 6¢ wavr’ Popa, Kal wavr éraxotve, but how far is this 
exceeded. by the grandeur and majesty of. our author's ex- 
pression ; and how is the idea of the omniscience of God 
enlarged, when he says.of him, that his eye is ten thousand 
times brighter than the.sun, which is only a faint resem- 
blance.of his perfections! St. Austin exceeds himself in 
description of this attribute, or rather, God's immensity, 
** Qui ubique presens es, et .inveniri vix potes; qui tenes 
omnia, imples omnia, circumplecteris omnia, superexcellis 
omnia, sustines omnia. (In Spec. cap. 9.) . 


Ver. 20. He knew all-things :ere. ever they were created, 


so also after they were perfected, he looked. upon: them all. 


t. €. Before they were made, or existed, all. things were. 


known to him; and so are, they in like, manner known and 
remembered by-him, now. they. are, finished, and are in 
their perfection and glory, pera; rb, ovvreAcofnyvar. This 
seems an answer. to .the false reasoning ofthe adulterer, 
ver. 18.. Dr. Grabe, with great judgment, puts this verse in 
a parenthesis, which makes the connexion clearer.. 

Ver. 21. This man shall be punished in the streets of the 
city.] The adulterer thinks to escape God’s all-seeing eye; 
he. skulks.in and, loves the darkness, because -his. deeds 
are evil; but God’s justice will drag him forth into open 
daylight, and not suffer his crime .to. go. undiscovered, or 
unpunished. And because he thought; so meanly of his 
infinite knowledge, as to entertain hopes to deceive him, 
and of the.,perfection of his nature, that; he, could. wink 
at such a crime, his punishment. shall be in. the most -exem- 
plary manner; he shall be stoned in the public strects, as 
the nature of his offence required. (Lev. xx. 10.) And thus 
the Arabic, In tisdem.rebus. propter quas homo, non putet 
se puniendum neque condemnandum, pro. his in quibus-de- 
prehensus, fuerit, diffamabitur .in; plateis .urbis.. In like 
manner the adulteress, which departs from -her conjugal 
faith, shall,be. either stoned, (John viii. 5.) or burnt, as 
Judah determined in the case of Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 24. 
In the following verses the wise man enlarges upon the 
crime of the woman, and .shews. how the. guilt-of it is 
inflamed by the consequence.attending it, especially the 
bringing in.a spurious issue,to inherit, which, however, 
shall not prosper, nor continue, long;.for the. children of 
adulterers shall not, come to their perfection, and the seed of 
an unrighteous bed. shall be rooted out, (Wisd. iii. 16.) in- 
stead of being brought out into the congregation, (ver. 24.) 
The oriental versions have, hujusmodi ejiciatur ab ecclesia. 
And the law determines. in like manner with respect to 
bastard children. (Deut. xxiii. 2.) 


Ver. 27. And they that. remain shall, know, that there.is | 


nothing better than the fear of the Lord.| Wer posterity, 
or those that come after, secing Ged’s judgments, or the ex- 
emplary punishments cxercised upon sinners, shall confess 
the evil and mischief of sin, and shall take warning by their 
fate and example; they shall confess, that the fear.of the 
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‘Lord is the most honourable service, and the keeping of his 


commandments :the source of true happiness. And thus 
the Psalmist, Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
will I deliver him; I will set him up because he hath known 
my name; with long life will I satisfy him, and shew him my 
salvation. (Psal. xci.-14. '16.) Or if, with the oriental 
versions, we take it in a more general sense, that all man- 
kind, and especially such as have: happily escaped from 
some common and wasting-calamity, must confess, that 
the fear of the Lord is the best safeguard and security, the 
reflection is equally beautiful: what follows in the next 
verse is omitted in-some Greek copies, and in the Arabic 

and Syriac: 
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Ver.1. Most of the commentators agrec in interpreting - 


this chapter of the Logos personally, though it will be diffi- 
cult, if we pursue this application quite through; to make 
all the particulars in the deseription suit with the Logos, in 
all its, characters and relations, though here and’ there a 
verse may seem to favour and countenance it. Some few 
understand it.of wisdom derivatively, as displayed in God’s 
works at the creation.» Calmet says, that the wise man here 
opposes the wisdom of the Hebrews, or the study, know- 
‘ledge, and practice of.the Jewish law, to the pagan learn- 
ing, and gives the preference to the former, as more ancient, 
exalted, and noble; than the Greek philosophy, or any branch 
of prefane science: that God communicated wisdom, or the 
‘knowledge of. his.law, more particularly te Moses, their 
great lawgiver, and afterward to David, Solomon, the pro- 
phets, &c. that this favour was not vouchsafed to all peo- 
ple indifferently, but he chose Jacob: for his heritage, and 
Jerusalem » for, her; habitation; that its temple was her 
palace, its ark her throne, Tes whence were ‘issued out 
her laws,’ ordinances, and statutes.: And no wender that 
this writer, who-has 6n many occasions shewn a tincture of 
Jewish prejudice, should be ‘strongly attached te the law 
of; Moses, and say very excellent things in commendation 
of it, by representing - the law like a true schoolmaster 
(as St. Pan] calls it on another occasion), preferring his 
own. learning and wisdom: to that:of all others. However 
Christians may now look upon the law. as beggarly ele- 
ments, in comparison of the:light of the gospel, yet every 
zealous disciple of Moses was big with the praises of it, 
and gloried in the Pentateuch, as the chief book of Wisdom 
in the world. If this. chapter is an imitation of Prov. viii. 
or Wisd. vii. or of both, as some would have it, and its in- — 
tent to shew the eternity,: excellence; power, use, and de- 

sirableness of wisdom, it is so far in a new dress, as to 

differ in circumstances, and is not applicable altogether in 

the same way that those other descriptions are. Upon the 

whole, though I do not exclude any application that can be 

fairly made of this chapter to the Logos under any charac- 

ters and relations, in which he stood to the Jews in the time 

of this writer,.and which the Jews at that time may be sup- 

posed to have understood, or to have had any probable no- 

tions of, yet I must own, though it be a quite novel expo- 

sition, that there is a strong appearance that the principal 

thing represented in this chapter, under the personage and 

character of wisdom, is Ged’s covenant with the Israelites, 

or the law of Moses. And though some things in the pro-. 
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gress of the description are justly enough applicable to the 
Son, as angel of the covenant, and to the Spirit, as dictator 
of it, yet the fixed object of the author scems to be the Jaw, 
or covenant itself. 

The reasons indueing me to think ‘so are these : 

1. The wisdom here extolled is confined to the Jewish 
nation as its proper inheritance; as taking up its rest with 
them, and with them alone, as distinguished from the rest 

of mankind, ver. 1, 2. 8. 10O—12. 

2. The author seems to say as much himself, at the end 
of wisdom’s encomium, at ver. 23. which is a key to the 
Whole, in my judgment: All these things (says he) are the 
book of the covenant, even the law which Moses commanded, 
&c. And when he adds immediately, Faint not to be strong 
in the Lord, &c. (ver. 24.) he scems only to paraphrase on 
the words pp, or sometimes pitnn pin which were com- 
monly put at the end or foot of the copies of the law by 
the Jewish transcribers of it, and likewise are in all the 
printed editions. 

3. All the other versions concur to this interpretation, 
Hec omnia liber vita, &c. Vulgate. Res iste omnes scripte 
sunt in libro Testamenti Dei, Lege scilicet, quam precepit 
nobis Moses hereditariam, &c. Arabic. Hec omnia in libro 
Foederis Domini scripta sunt. Lex quam precepit Moses— 
plena quasi flumen Phison sapientid, &c: Syriac. Now how 
are these passages to be understood otherwise than that 
the books of Moses, the 771 15D, or the Pentateuch, is, 
or contains the whole of the wisdom extolled in the fore- 
going description? This twenty-third ‘verse, therefore, 
seems to me just such another explication of the foregoing 
prosopopeeia, as that of St. Paul, in Gal. iv. 24. who, after 
representing the different states of Hagar and Sarah, re- 
solves the allegory thus, Atrat yap elow ai dbo stabiwar; or 
that, Rom. vii. 9. which is a key likewise to the difficulties 
of that chapter. 

So that as vii. Sap. Sol. wisdom is s deseribed as essen- 
tial in Ged, aud derivative in mankind in general, she is 
here described as essential indeed in him; but derivative 
in a peculiar manner by the law of Moses to the Israelites, 
as their proper inheritance or possession. 

Thus much being premised, it will be easier.to point ont 
how the whole description lies in this view of its principal 
drift. But I would first observe, that I prefer the title 
Loglac Aiveoic, to the other, Aiveate Dodpiac, because he in- 
troduces her as her own encomiast. 

Ver. 1. Wisdom shall praise herself.] This she properly 
doth in a written law, by which the Spirit of God reveals 
his will or his knowledge to man. 

Herself, Yvyiv atric. May. not this be understood of 
the spirit of the law, as distinguished from the letter or 
body of it? Much hath been said of its ‘spiritual sense, 
in which indeed its true wisdom lay. 

And shall glory in the midst of her people.| What people 
could a Jewish writer suppose the peculium of wisdom, 
but those of his own nation? The law indeed could glory 
no where else but among them: but wisdom, in any other 
construction of it, might glory elsewhere, as well as among 
them. 

Ver. 2. In the congregation of the Most Iigh shall she 
open her mouth .| By Moses being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath-day ; or, if we inderstand Exclesia, or Con- 


cilium, of larger and more solemn assemblies at Jerusalem, 
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the place may still be well interpreted of the law read and 
expounded in them. (See Deut. xxxi. 10,11.) And triumph 
before his power, tvavtt Suvapews abrov. Syriac, In medio 
exercituunt ejus, his hosts, t. e. congregation of Israelites ; 
Ab omnibus amicis ejus, Arabic.’ 

The Vulgate indeed hath it, In conspectu virtutis ejus. 
But then this is immediately explained into the same sense 
the other versions give; viz. In medio populit exaltabitur. 
In plenitudine sanctd admirabitur, et in multitudine elec- 
torum habebit laudem, &c. 

It is worth noting, however, that 1) robur, dévaptc, doth 
also signify (taken without points) congregari, cotre; and, 
after all, why may not Ny signify the ark of the covenant, 
‘called otherwise the ark of his strength? Psal. cxxxii. 8. 
2 Chron. vi. 41. Without doubt the law never triumphed 
‘SO conspicuously, as in the presence of the ark at the 
passage over Jordan, the siege of Jericho, and on other 
occasions, whence it might be called Ny t39N the ark of his 
strength ; or, on mere ordinary occasions, at the great as- 
semblies of the tabernacle and temple, when all the con- 
gregations appeared before the Lord. 

Ver. 3. I came out of the mouth of the Most High.| This, 
though generally understood of the almighty fiat, (see 
Bishop Bull’s Defens. Fid. Nic. cap. 9.) yet is also true of 
the Logos, or angel of the covenant,: who, as the Vulgate 
adds, was primogenttus ante omnem creaturam. ‘True of 
the Holy Spirit, and with great propriety, from his being 
IIvevpa; but most literally true of the law given at Mount 
Sinai, God spake these words and said. And indeed all 
the law was delivered to Moses orally, God spake to him 

face to face as a man speaketh to his friend, Exod. xxxiii- 
9—11. and elsewhere. 

And covered the earth with a cloud.] viz. When God ut- 
tered the law, either at Mount Sinai, which was covered 
with thick clouds and darkness for forty days together, 
while the law was delivering-to Moses, or afterward to 
Moses fromthe pillar of the cloud, from whence God al- 
ways spake to him. 

Ver. 4. I dwelt in high places, and my throne (was may 
as well be supplied as) ts in the cloudy pillar.| True of the 
angel of the covenant, but true of the covenant itself too. 
The law was ovpavdOev, ministered by angels in the hands 
ofa mediator. Not only the morality of it is eternal and 
immutable, but even the external apparatus of it had its 
pattern in the mount; which being the example and shadow, 
as St. Paul says, of-heavenly things, the whole law of the 
tabernacle was exhibited in the mount. 

And possibly év whxAcie xareoxijvwoe, may relate princi- 
pally to the Divine model, and be taken in this sense, 
pitched my tabernacle in the mount. 

My throne isin the cloudy pillar ; or, with the'cloudy pil- 
lar, viz. the ark of the testimony, wherein first the two tables 
of stone, then the whole written law, were depesited, over 
which, so deposited, the cloud rested or sat. Il is expressly 
called Opdévoc by Josephus, agreeably to the Seripture ex- 
pression of God’s sitting between the cherubims. He also 

calls it dpa, the chariot, from his riding upon the cherubuns: 
and it is called in Scripture N35 the glory, from the Sche- 
chinah residing over it. 

It is true, it hath been much doubted whether the whole 
law, as well as the tables of the covenant, were included in 
the ark. But it is enough for the interpretation of this writer 
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that the Jews held it was, viz. an entire copy of the Pen- 


tatéuch, and aii autograph of their lawgiver Moses himself. 

Ver. 5. T.alone compassed the circuit of heaven.] Tupiv 
odpavod ixbkAwoa pdovn. It is said of Solomon, (Wisd. vii.) 
that God granted him the certain knowledge of the altera- 
tions of the turning [of the sun], the change of seasons, the 
circuit of the years, and the positions of the stars: so here 

it is said of the writings of Moses, with greater truth, that 
the true knowledge of “the creation, course, or revolution of 
the heavenly bodies, for days and for nights, for months, 
and seasons, and years, was first delivered and explained 
in them; and in them only, with any au thority and certainty. 

The ciremt here, Tepov, and the turning in Wisd. vii. 18. 
was most probably in the original of both places vy an Ara- 
bic root for circuivit, gyravit, which, though rendered in 
Job ix. 9. and xxxviii. 32. arcturus, probably means ‘no 
more than the revolutions of the heavens for the distinc- 
tions of times and seasons, according to Moses’s account. 

And walked in the bottom of the deep.] I alone discovered 
the nature and uses of the great abyss; viz. when it was co- 
vered with darkness, (Gen. i. 2.) when its waters were sepa- 
rated, (ver. 6.) when the fountains of it were broken up. 
(Gen. vii. 11.) 

Ver. 6. In the waves of the sea, and in all the earth,.and 
in every people and nation, I got a possession.| I gained the 
first knowledge, and gave the only authentic account by re- 
velation, of the formation of seas and dry land, of the pro- 
lific qualities of both; of the overwhelming the earth by 
the waters at the gencral deluge; of all the nations and ge- 
nerations of men in succession, from the creation to the 
dispersion of them throughout the earth. Whatever know- 
ledge is extant of these things is collected together, and is 
only to be found originally in the 7 45D, the only true 
source and foundation both of natural philosophy and his- 
tory of the knowledge of things and men. 

Tlus perhaps may look forced: but what interpretation 
can be given that will not equally look so? To say, for 
instance, of the Logos, the Creator himself, that he got a 
possession in his works (xrac@0a is the word), that he did ac- 
quirere, vel comparare, in all these things, which were ori- 
ginally and naturally his own, seems as harsh. The author 
of the book of Wisdom allows to Solomon’s borrowed cha- 
racter all which is here contended for, the law in the bor- 
rowed character of wisdom. Nor is it improper to inter- 
pret all that the writer ascribes there to the personage of 
Solomon, of sacred history, or the law, or Pentateuch in 
particular. (Sec Com. on Wisd. vii.) It may therefore 
be as justly applied to and predicated of the one as the 
other. 

Ver. 7. With all these things I sought rest.) Rich with all 
this treasure of recondite knowledge, I saw where to de- 
posit, preserve, and improve my gains, and in whose inhe- 
ritance I should abide ; viz. I sought in whose, &c. without 
an interrogation point. KAnpovopia twoe is a [ebraism, 
where the cujus expressed by YD is the suffi x; as 75 70) et 
im sorte cujus, viz. in cujus sorte. 

Ver. 8. So the Creator of all things (Kriorng in the proper 
sense of creation, or Dominus, as the Syr. and Arab. have 
it) gave me commandment, and he that made me (or who in- 
stituted me, xrisac pes SO xriZev téyynv, artem instituere, So 
jura condere) caused my tabernacle to rest, and said, Let 
thy dwelling be in Jacob, and thine inheritance in Israel.) 
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Can this be said properly of wisdom in any other sense 
than in that above given? 

Ver. 9. He created me from the beginning before the 
world.|] The decalogue, and all the purely moral precepts 
of the law, are everlasting commandments. God ordained 
them from the beginning, and established them as the im- 
mutable eternal rules of righteousness. And this scems 
to me to be that branch of true wisdom, of which the 
root hath never been revealed, (i. 6.) not farther at least 
than that it is ix and from God: and that this is so, ap- 
pears from men’s disputing about the true foundation of 
morality, even to this very day. 

"Extioe is not well rendered here by created, which can 
in no proper sense be applied either to wisdom, the 
Logos, or Holy Spirit, or any thing uncreate. The same 
Greek word is found in Prov. viii. 22. to be the rendering 
of ‘J3) he possessed me. By which discovery St. Jerome 
rescued the strongest weapon the Arians fought with out 
of their hands. And therefore, if we interpret this present 
text of the Logos, we must either presume that the same 
word was the original here that is in the Hebrew, Pro- 
verbs, or at least some other word not properly signifying, 
or not only signifying creation. 

In‘the first chapter of this book xriZw is twice used in’ 
speaking of wisdom, yet in neither place, to my apprelien- 
sion, in the sense of yee as our translators have ren- 
dered it. 

The first place is this, [porépa mravrwy Extiorat Zodgla, 
which probably means no more than Ilpwrevet tv wact, she 
is preferable to all things in point of excellence.—Primacy 
is ordained to her, she is appointed oy constituted first of 
things. It is true the Arabic gives it, Plus omnibus rebus 
multiplicata est sapientia. The Syriac, Omnibus his abun- 
dantior est sapientia. Hence I conjecture the original 
word might be'5y) which signifies both excellentem  effecit 
(as in Gen. xlix. 4.) and abundantem effecit, (as in Exod. 
xxxvi. 7.) by which means all the versions may be ac- 
counted for. 

Again, 1.9. He created her, Avroeg é EKTIOEY bes # Syriac, 
patefectt. Arabic, retextfé eam. Probably the Hebrew 
gave it poy, which signifies both nudari, to answer the two 
Jast-named versions, and effundi for the Greek %xrioev; viz. 
he produced, brought forth, exhibited her, as a- law to his 
creatures. And in this sense I take %krice in the text in 
hand; viz. he exhibited the laws of morality, which were 
eternally in his own mind, as the public rule of his own, 
and all his creatures’ actions. 

And I shall never fail.) Though this was not true of 
the ceremonial law, as it was of the moral precepts, yet 
the Jews thought both eternal, and to abide for ever. 

Ver.10. In his holy tabernacle I served before him.| As 
having appointed all the service to be performed in it, and 
being fulfilled in the punctual observance of the same. 
dey or the acceptable service, (Rom. ix. 4.) as well as 
vonovecta, Was only among the Jews. And the public ser- 
vice in the place where God should choose, containing the 
laws of sacrifice, expiation, &c. was the principal branch of 
the ritual law (and in reality fuller of wisdom than the Jews 
imagined); and in this text, by a common mode of speech, 
the law is said to do, what he who duly executes it doth. 

And so was IJ established in Sion.] Fixed there at last, 
as being the appointed seat of worship. If the interpreta- 
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tion of A«rovpyciv here appears something strained, what 
construction is there that will suit this place that is not so? 

The reference in the margin to Exod. xxxi. 3. sends us 
to the divinely gifted operators that made the tabernacle. 
And the same gift may be said or supposed to be restored 
and exercised more conspicuously at the building of the 
temple of Solomon, and so fe be established in Sion. But 
though I readily admit this kind of wisdom to be a part of 
the description vii. Sap. Sol. yet how such a talent in 
workmanship can be said to serve Aeroupyeiv, before hin, 
I cannot readily see. As I take it, the spirit of wisdom 
given to the workers of the tabernacle served only the 
tabernacle itself, to make it the perfect copy of the pattern 
in the mount, and therefore was necessarily inspired for 
that end, and has no just relation to the subject that we 
are now upon. 

Neither do I sce how we can suppose the Logos Aztrovo- 
yeiv; for he is rather the person to whom the service was 
made, as being supposed the object of worship in the Sche- 
chinah. I greatly mistake, ifthe tabernacle and first temple- 
service was not all supposed addressed to the Divine Glory 
resident there; and therefore the service itself could not 
be performed, but only in that place where the visible Pre- 
sence dwelt, which likewise made the Jews pray towards 
the temple from all quarters of the world. I say, if the 
Logos was in the pillar of cloud and glory, the service of 
the tabernacle cannot be ascribed to him as agent, but as 
recipient. | 

Ver. 11. Likewise in the beloved city he gave me rest. } 
When Solomon dedicated his temple, he said, Arise, O 
God, into thy resting-place, thou and the ark of thy strength. 
The written law, after many peregrinations aud removes, 
rested at Jerusalem; there also the service was established 
without removal to any other place, And in Jerusalem was 
my power; imperium meum, Syriac and Arabic. There 
the law reigned, and there only, as in its proper capital; 
with regard to God it served, it ministered ; with regard to 
men, it reigned. 

Ver. 12. And I took root in an honourable people.| Ac- 
dofasnévy, a people hononred with God’s visible residence 
among them, by the Schechinah, ov 4 dd&a. (Rom. ix.) 

Even in the portion of the Lord’s inheritance. | True 
of the people, and true of their land, Canaan, in that 
and in them the law took root, and no where else; being 
the national religion of no country or people but their own. 
I shall only add, that from this figure of taking root in tho 
above verse, the author proceeds poetically in wisdom’s 
personage, to compare her to the most stately trees, bear- 
ing choicest fruits; which still bears a better construction 
from the law and books of Moses, than from any thing 
else that occurs to me at present. Ver. 20. doth particu- 
larly accord with what the Psalmist writes of the 7H. 
(Psal. xix. 7—11.) 

Ver. 15. Like aspalathus.| The Vulgate translates it, bal- 
samum aromatizans, i.e. balm; but it is notin the Greek 
text, which reads in many copies, we waAaSoc dpwpdrwr, i. ¢. 
as a collection of spices; one cannot well determine what 
acréAafoc is, or what spicy shrub it means. The author 
seems to allude to the different sorts of perfumes mentioned 
Exod. xxx. 34. when he says, I gave a sweet smell like cin- 
namon and aspalathus, and I-yielded a pleasant odour like 
the best myrrh, This probably respects thecomposition of 
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the first perfume mentioned there, which was made of myrrh, 

cinnamon, the aromatic cane, and cassia, mixed with oil. 

The Vulgate speaks here of balm and of storax only; but 
the Greek has neither of these, but mentions in general a 
collection of spices. The words which follow, I have per- 
fumed my house like galbanum, onyx, and stacte, and as the 
drop of frankincense which fell of itself, according to the 
Vulgate rendering, respects the composition of the second 
perfume. The Greek has it, As the fume of the frankincense 
which ts burnt in the tabernacle. It is certain, the incense, 
or second sort, was compounded of all these spices, and 
this perfume was to be used by burning it upon the altar, 
which the Greek version and Vulgate often call the altar of 
perfumes, or of thumiama. The Vulgate here calls that 
ungula, which is called onyx in Exodus, and what is there 
called séacte is here called gutta. For stacte are those 
drops of myrrh which come naturally from the tree without 
cutting it; so that both these words signify the same thing. 

(See Lamy’ s Appar. Bibl. vol. ii. p. 283.) 

Ver. 18. Iam the mother of fair love, and fear, and know- 
ledge, and holy hope: I therefore being eternal am given to 
all my children which arenamed of him.) This is not in the 
Alex. MS, or Vatican, nor in the oriental versions. Such 
copies as have it vary greatly, and in the most correct it is 
much perplexed. From whence the latter part, as it stands 
in the Vulgate, came, does not appear, as it is uncertain 
what copy they followed, and of what authority that copy 
was; but it is remarkable that St. Cyprian is said by Fl. 
Nob. to have one half of it. The sense of the former part 
of the verse seems to be, Those that possess me are loved 
of God, they shall be filled with his love and fear, and with 
the knowledge of his truths and mysteries, and have the 
pleasing hope of being happy with him, and enjoying him 
perfectly. As to the latter part, which indeed seems cor- 
rupt, Hoeschelius and Grabe agree with our translators. 
Grotius conjectures the true reading to be, ddwye 8 obp- 
mact rote réxvoie pou aet yevéoat, éxAeyouévore bm avrov, I give 
to all my children, who are his elect, immortality. Calmet 
reads, with a slicht alteration, dw 82 cbpmaar tote tékvowc 
pou at yevéadat, Toic Aeyouévotg am’ avrov, SC. kapmov, (ver.17.) 
connecting it with the foregoing verse to the following 
sense :—I am as the vine, whose flowers produce rich and 
precious fruit, and give immortality to all my children, who 
gather of this fruit; alluding to the tree of life planted in 
Paradise. And then it follows very naturally, ver. 19. Come 
unto me all ye that be desirous of me, and fill yourselves ee 


my fruit. 


Ver. 20. For my memorial is sweeter than honey, and 
mine inheritance than the hone ycom®. | ‘Yip pédtroc xnpou. 
Other copies have xvpov, kAtjpou, knolfov, and some xvofov. 
Bochart conjectures the true reading to be in one word, e- 
Aw«hoov, and in this sense peXlxnoor, javus, occurs in Theo- 
critus, 


’Ek oropdrwv 8 - 


"Eppeé poe pwva yAvkcowrépa ij pedtxiow. (Idyll. 20.) 


And possibly the son of Sirach might borrow the word 
from him, for he lived not many years after him, and both 
wrote in Egypt. (Hieroz. lib. iv. cap. 12.) The Syriac 
and Arabic, which have favum only, favour this conjecture. 
The rendering would be better and clearer, The remem- 
brance of me is sweeter than honey, and the possession of me- 
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than the honeycomb. And thus Calmet, Il est plus doux de 


se souvenir de moi, et de me posseder, que de gotter le miel le 
plus delicieux. The pleasures of wisdom are chaste and 
innocent, far above the surfeiting and guilty ones which the 
world offers, which have a sting accompanying their sweet- 
ness. The Scriptures, to recommend the study of the law, 
and the practice of the commandments of God, use the 
same comparison, Psal. xix. 11. cxix. 1038. 

Ver. 21. They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink mé shall yet be thirsty.] The entertainment arising 
from wisdom is often set forth under the notion of a feast; 
whereby is expressed the high satisfaction, joy, and plea- 
sure, which the principles of wisdom and virtue fill the 
heart with. Its entertainment is such, that a most plentiful 
provision is made for all hungry and thirsty souls, who 
shall find life, vigour, strength, and joy, communicated to 
them from her sacred instructions, as from a perpetual 
spring ; and the appetite for her delicacies shall be conti- 
nually renewing, growing, and increasing upon them. The 
following is a beautiful contrast, and traly states the differ- 
ence: ‘‘ Hoc distare inter delicias corporis et cordis solet, 
quod corporales deliciz, cum non habentur, grave in se 
desiderium accendunt; cum vero avide eduntur, comeden- 
tem protinus In fastidium per satictatem vertunt. At contra 
spirituales deliciz cum non habenter, in fastidio sunt; cum 
vero habentur, in desiderio: tantoque amplius a comedente 
esuriuntur, quanto ctab esuriente amplins comeduntur. In 
illis appetitus placet, experientia displicet; in istis appe- 
titus vilis, et experientia magis placet: in illis appetitus 
saturitatem, saturitas fastidium gencrat; in istis autem ap- 
petitas saturitatem, saturitas appetitam parit. Augent enim 
spirituales delicia desiderium in mente, dum satiant.” 
(Greg. Hom. 36. in Evang.) The metaphor of cating 
and drinking, applied to the pursuit of wisdom, is very 
familiar to the eastern nations, and frequent in the Jewish 
writings. Hence Philo represents wisdom, prudence, vir- 
tue, &c. as the food of the soul, or that spiritual meat and 
drink which nourish to life cternal. In Scripture too it 
often occurs. (See Psal. xlii. 3. Prov. ix. 5. Isa. lv. 1, 2. 
Matt. v. 6. John vi. 27. 35.) 

Ver. 22. He that obeyeth me shall never be confounded ; 
and they that work by me shall not do amiss.] 'The Vulgate 
renders, Qui audit me, non confundetur, following a faulty 
copy which had 6 éraxotwv pov. Of éoyaCduevor tv iuot would 
be better rendered, They that labour for me, or to obtain 
me, Shall not miscarry and lose their labour, ovx apaprhaovet, 
or shall not sin; 7. e. fall into any wilful and deliberate sins, 
or shall not err from God’s commandments through the 
light which wisdom holds forth. The verses which follow 
from hence are not part of wisdom’s specch or eulogy, but 
spoken by the author as from himself. 

Ver. 25. He filleth alt things with his wisdom, as Phi- 
son.] Phison, according to the mystical theology of the 
Jews, is constantly interpreted wisdom. It is derived from 
aradix, which signifies to fill, to increase, to spread, and 
diffuse itself as from a centre; for most of the Hebrew 
lexicographers agree in deriving it, cither from the verb 
WD, which signifies fo run out, to be full, or increase; or 
from Mw, which signifies to spread itself; because tides are 
80 violent and so high at the end of the Persian Gulf, that 
trenches were not a sufficient defence against their irrup- 


tions into the neighbouring grounds, so that all that coast 
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is full of lakes, marshy places, and sands, as Strabo ob- 
serves, (lib. xvi.) Nothing, therefore, could be more pro- 
per than an allusion to this river Pison, Gen.ii. 11. which 
implies overflowing in its very name. (See xxi. 18.) . 
Ver. 26. As Jordan in the time of harvest.) The river 
Jordan was remarkable for overflowing all its banks an- 
nually about the time of the barley-harvest. (See Josh. iii. 
15.) It was occasioned probably by.the melting of the 
snow of Lebanon, and the neighbouring mountains. This 
happened about March, or in the first month, as it is ex- 
pressed; 1 Chron. xii. 15. At present it has lost its ancient 
greatness, whether it be because the rapidity of its current 
hath worked its channel deeper than it was formerly, or 
because its waters are diverted some other way. Mr. Maun- 


-drell says, he could discern no sign or probability of such 


overflowing when he was at it, which was the 30th of 
March, and the proper time for it; and that the river was 
so far from overflowing, that it ran at-least two yards be- 
low the brink of its channel. (Journey from Aleppo, p. 82.) 
By Geon in the next verse, we are to understand the Nile, 
the overflowing of which rendered Egypt exceedingly fruit- 
ful; and by the time of vintage, the gathering in of the 
summer fruits, as those of the vine and olive; and the 
word harvest, mentioned just before, is sometimes taken in 
the same extensive sense, to include these as well as corn. 

Ver. 30. ITalso came out as a brook from a river, and 
as a conduit into a garden. Ver. 31. I said, I will water 
my best garden—And, lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea.| If this be a continuation of wisdom’s 
speech, as Calmet supposes, it will rather confirm the 
sense given in the former part of the chapter, for thus she 
proceeds :—I am a never-failing source, a fountain of living 
waters: 1 am an emanation from, or as one of the four ri- 
vers which watered Paradise; as their streams enriched the 
ground, and made it fruitful, the same I do likewise in the 
hearts ofmen. I distribute my influence universally, and 
ani assisting to all by the light of nature; but my favour is 
bestowed most liberally to my chosen in Judea, to whom 
I vouchsafed a more particular knowledge of my laws. 
Jcrusalem is my garden and my fruitful field, my vineyard | 
is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah my pleasant 
plant ; (Isa. v. 7.) from thence my waters flowed to the rest. 
of the world, (Isa. ii. 3.) which, increasing continually in 
their course, at length became a great sea, spreading itself 
far and wide. | | 
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Ver. 1. L N three things I was beautified, und stood up beau- 
tiful both before God and men.| Rather, I was delighted 
and pleased with them ; for so the Greek will admit, and the © 
other versions render. What follows next, and stood up 
beautiful both before God and man, is countenanced by 
none of the versions, is very obscure, and scarce intelligi- 
ble. The present Greek text seems to be faulty here; pro- 
bably the true reading is, cat Eorev woata, which the Vulgate 
seems to have followed, In tribus placitum est spiritui meo, 
que sunt probata coram Deo et hominibus ; i. c. Three things 
I delighted in and found worthy of my esteem, and they 
are agreeable to and approved of both by God and men ; 
or, as Coverdale has it, which be also allowed before God 
and men. And thus the Syriac and Arabic take it. 
3 T 2 
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A man and a wife that agree together.] Zuprepipepdpevor, 
i.e. equally yoked. Hence marriage is called conjugium 
(see Prov. xi. 29.) in the LXX. where cuprepipeodpevoris SO 
used. The metapher is taken from drawing; for when two 
persons meet together alike in their tempers and behaviour, 
they are then rightly paired, icoddpor, t. €. tawe pépovrec, AC- 
cording to the scholiast on Homer. Suchas disagree, and 
through a contraricty of inclinations draw different ways, 
are, in the language of the apostle, éreooZuyotvrec, (2 Cor. 
vi. 14.) and an evil wife is by our author, pursuing the same 
comparison, called, a yoke shaken to and fro, xxvi. 7. 
The Syriac and Arabic rendering of ver. 8. of this chapter, 
describes a happy couple, by not drawing aratrum cum 
bove et asino simul. A very streng and particular expres- 
sion, referring to Deut. xx. 10. which forbids the ploughing 
with an ox and an ass, or the joining together two creatures 
so different in their tempers, motions, and strength, to draw 
in the same yeke. Homer agrees exactly with this writer 
when he says, 





Ob piv yao Tovye Koticcov Kal apttor, 
*H 68° épodppovéovre vonpact oixov ExnTOV 
"Avijo Hoe yuvt. (Odyss. vi.) 


Ver. 2. A rich man that is a liar.| Poverty often puts 
men upon lying, and some of the ancients say it is a vice 
peculiar te slaves; what should then entice a rich man to 
be guilty of it, but a base soul, or a leng-contracted ha- 
bit? Rich men are often lavish of their large promises, and 
think no mere of them atterward, which is particularly 
true of one that is avaricieus and covetous, and values his 
money more than his credit er honour. 

An old adulterer that doteth.| Adultery in extreme old 
age is the more scandalous, as it disgraces what is so ve- 
nerable in itself, and is a bad example to the younger sort. 
Cicero has the like sentiment: “ Cum omni etati foeda sit 
libide, tum senectuti multe foedissima. Sin autem libidini 
intemperantia accesserit, duplex malum est; quod et ipsa 
senectus concipit dedecus, et facit adolescentium impuden- 
tiorem intemperantiam.” (Lib. i. de Offic.) A fond eld man 
is a bad character, but a vicious ene is much worse. Age 
gencrally brings prudence and a maturity of judgment, 
and either lessens or extinguishes the fire of impure lust. 
‘An old man therefore that is given to uncleanness and cri- 
minal passions, shews, that his past life has been irregular 
and mispent, and that he has made an ill use of his reason. 
The attempt therefore upon Susannah by the two ancients 
of the people, was the more scandalous and flagrant, frem 
their station and character. But may not this be a false 
reading ; for there is no mention of an old adulterer in any 
of the versions; and why an old adulterer particularly? 
Is not an adulterer at all times to be abhorred and hated; 
and a young man that is so inclined to be more dreaded, 
as being more dangerous, though the other bé more ridicu- 
lous? I think the true reading is, yépovra popov; i.e. a silly 
old man, who acts imprudently or lightly, who might have 
been expected through a long term of life to have gained 
much prudence and experience. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the Vulgate, and Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
which have, serex fatuus et tusensatus ; and by the context 
very strongly. 

Ver. 3. If thou hast gathered nothing in thy youth, how 
canst thou find any thing in thine age?] Some understand 
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thisasan advice to lay up riches in the time of yeuth, which 
is the most proper season, as the body is then in the great- 
est vigour; but it seems better to understand it ef seeking 
after wisdom, and laying up a stock of useful knowledge 
early in life, that a man may not be greatly deficient, or 
want it in his old age, when he will have great occasion for 
it, and it will be teo late to obtain it. And thus the orien- 
tal version, Si in juventute tua sapientiam non congessisti, 
quomodo reperies eam in senectute tua? The like advice 
Bias the philosopher gives, Epddiov ard vedtnrog ele yipac¢ 
avadauBave coglav ... BeBadrepov yao rovro rHv aAdwv 
«rnuarwr. (Ap. Laert.) YTépovree in the following verses 
does not signify old men strietly so called, but is to be 
taken as senatus among the Latins, and zpeo3irepor some- 
times by the Grecks, which are rather terms of dignity, 
than real marks of age. This seems necessary to avoid 
tautology, and is confirmed by the ancient versions. The 
Syriac has, Quam decens est magnatibus sapientia, est ho- 
nestis sensus atque consilium. And the Arabic, Qudm pul- 
chra est sapientia nobilibus, et honoratis ratio ac judicium ? 
Junius likewise understands it ef dignified persons, or such 
as are in authority. 

Ver.7. There be nine things which I have judged in mine 
heart to be happy, and the tenth I will utter with my 
tongue.]'The verylearned Bishep Chandler says, (Vindica- 
tion of Christianity, p. 80.) that there is a verse, or a sen- 
tence at least, wanting in all the Greck copies, as the con- 
text manifestly shews; for whereas ten particulars are re- 
ferred to by the wise man, neither the Greek, Latin, nor 
English, seems te contain more than nine: but as the Latin 
and Greek mentien different particulars, there is a greater 
probability by that means ef making ent the number. For 
if we add with the Vulgate, Beatus tlle, qui invenit amicum 
verum, the whole will be complete; nor can we pitch upon 
any particular asa more necessary ingredient to happiness, 
nor is any ene mere commended by our author in various 
parts of this beok ; er we may add from the Syriac, Beatus 
vir, quem non fregit paupertas, to supply the defect. Bad- 
well calls the fear of the Lord, the tenth; and Grotius says, 
the love of the Lord must be the particular wanting, unless 
prudence and a friend (ver. 9.) be both taken in. But, not te 
insist that the fear and leve of God were not so nicely dis- 
tinguished in the Old Testament times, as by St. John in 
his First Epistle; since Syriac and Arabic, as well as Com- 
plut. have this distinction here: it may however be ob- 
served, that after saying, ver. 10. there is none above him 
that feareth the Lord, it seems strange (ver. 11.) to make the 
love of the Lord above all things, meaning somewhat dif- 
ferent from his fear. And it seems yet stranger to do this 
witheut some particle of connexion. Our translation in- 
deed adds but, which should be put in italics; the doing 
this is much neglected in the apocryphal beoks. 

And he that liveth to see the fall of his enemy.] This is 
according to the narrowness of the Jewish notions. -The 
Jews thenght hatred and revenge were permitted, or how- 
ever tolerated, under that dispensation; (see Mace. v. 43.) 
but this was an abuse and corruption of the law. When 
we read of saints under it wishing for er rejoicing over the 
fall of their enemies, or the death of the wicked, er uttering 
imprecations against them, this is not to be resolved into 
any principle of revenge er rancour against them, but pro- 
eceds rather from a commendable zeal, and a thirst for 
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God’s glory, which is displayed by such instances of his 
justice. 

Ver. 11. The love of the Lord passeth all things for iin 
mination.] i. e. He that desires to enter farthest into the se- 
crets of wisdom, and to make greater progress in the school 
of knowledge and virtue, will sconer learn and improve by the 
love of God, than by his own study or inquiry ; G.od’s bless- 
jag will best forward his endeavours, and his obedience is 
the most promising means of illumination. To the same 
purpose is that passage, xxi. 11. He that keepeth the law of 
the Lord, getteth the understanding thereof: and that of 
Solomon, They that. seek the Lord understand all things. 
. (Prov. xxviii. 5. see Psal. exix. 100. Wisd. i. 4.) And our 
Saviour assures us, that if any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John vii. 17. 
viii. 31, 32.) Some make the sense to be, that the love of 
God excels all the former instances of happiness, and is 
more glorious than any of.them; and thus the Tigurine ver- 
sion, Religio Domini claritate superat omnia. Without it, 
the rest lose their perfection; neither dutiful children, a 
prudent wife, a sincere friend, nor even wisdom itself, can 
make a man happy, but he that hath it is rather an angel 
thana man. St. Paul has the like culogium upon charity, 
or the love of God,.1 Cor. xiii. Drusius and some others 
think the words ci¢_ dwrioudv to be an interpolation; and in- 
deed they are not in some Greek copies, nor in the Vulgate. 
The following verse too is wanting in many editions; the 
sense of which seems to be, The fear of the Lord is doyj, the 
cause or principle of the love of him, and faith is the cause 
of a holy trust and confidence in him. 

Ver. 13. Give me any plague but the plague of the heart ; 
and any wickedness but the wickedness of a woman.] The 
Greek is elliptical here, which our translators have sup- 
plied. We may insert evdoce from ver. 16. or some such 
verb; as Calmet, Grotius, and Junius, help this defect. 
The sense of the first part is like that of Solomon, The spi- 
rit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; but a wounded spirit 
who can bear? (Prov. xviii. 14.) This author hath been 
condemned for his moroseness to children, and his reflec- 
tions upon the female sex; as to the former, I have shewn 
that his precepts of correction are to be taken in a re- 
strained sense ; and with respect to the latter, Jansenius and 
other writers observe, that he is no professed enemy to the 
sex, nor intends any reflection upon them in general, as 
being the most beautiful part of the species, and designed, 
in teas formation, as helpmeets and comforts to man.’ He 
fails not to give merit its due praise, and’ where an oppor- 
tunity offers, as in the beginning of the next chapter, of ex- 
tolling a virtuous and deserving woman, he does it in terms 
of the highest respect. What is said to the disadvantage 
of them in this and the next chapter, is only to expose 
the failings of some few degenerate and perverse ones, but 
with a design to recommend, by the contrast, the worthier 
part of the sex the more. And though he may not seem 
quitc complaisant, his intention is honest and commendable; 
viz.to instruct youth what cireumspection and prudence are 
necessary in the choice of awife,and the conduct to be ob- 
served to prevent feuds and differences in the married state. 
Phocylides, among the fragments which are preserved, has 
some very remarkable verses upon the sex. What is par- 
ticnlar and worth observing is, that he derives their good 
and ill qualitics from some animals which partake of them, 
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I shall mention 
only the two following: i 


"H 0& Kuvde yaderh re Kai &yptoe’ 7 88 pedloone, 
Oixovdpoc 7 aya0y, cat érforara éoyaZeoOat. 


i.e. She that is cross and snarling hath something of the 
nature and temper of the dog; but the good housewife, the 
prudent economist, the careful manager, resembles ‘the la- 
borious bee, with her collection of sweets. 

Ver. 14. And any affliction but the affliction from them 
that hate me, and any revenge but the revenge of enemies.]| 
The sense of the whole seems to be,—I would have any af- 
fliction or misfortune rather than that which my enemy 
wishes me. Or,I will compound for any suffering so my 
enemy knows nothing of it, and has not the ill-natured 
pleasure of triumphing over me in it, and rejoicing at what 
has happened to me: for this reason it is said of Saul’s 
death, Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Ashkelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. (2 Sam. i. 20.) 
A piece of illnews an enemy hugs inwardly, and would 
purchase at any rate,-‘* Hoe Ithacus velit, et magno mer- 
centur Atridz.” Or the sense may be that of holy: David, 
Deliver me not over unto the will af mine enemies, which 
often made apart of his prayer. In the next verse it is said, 
There is no wrath above the wrath of an enemy, vio Supov 
?y@p0v, which differs from the former;‘for it seems more 
agreeable to the context to read, There is no wrath above 
the wrath of a woman, or at least above the wrath of a she- 
enemy. Accordingly the Syriac renders, Non est inimicitia 
qnarior ea que mulieris est. . And St. Chrysostom reads in 
like manner. And so the Vulgate has it, and the margin 
of the Geneva Bible.. Juvenal confirms the obscrvation, 
‘“‘ Vindieta Nemo magis gandct, quam foemina.” (Sat. xiii.) 

Ver. 15. ‘There is no head above the head of a serpent.] 
The Hebrew word WN° principally signifies the head, and 
is as properly-used for poison, because the venom of those 
pernicious creatures, asps, vipers, and serpents, lies chiefly 
in their head and teeth. Thus Hosea x. 4. what our ver- 
sion renders hemlock, is WNT in the Hebrew. The In- 
terlinear version has here indeed caput; but Pagnin has ex- 
plained it: well, by inserting venenum in the margin. For 
what shall we understand by caput, or a head simply, ex- 
cept something be understood or supplied, as in the Chal- 
dee paraphrase it is, in which, both in this place and some 
others, the reading is—As the head of hurttul serpents, de- 
noting thereby cither poison, or some noxious poisonous 
thing. As Wx doth primarily signify a head, so it is no 
less manifest that it is often nsed, written in the same man- 
ner, for poison itself, probably deduced from the first sig- 
nification, as the serpent’s poison is in its head. There are 
many instances .in which it is used in such a sense, as 
Deut. xxix. 18. A root that beareth gall and wormwood, 
mayd) we, i. e. according to the margin, a poisonous herb. 
The like occurs Deut. xxxii. 32. and IND WN ver. 33. is 
expressly translated, venom of serpents; and so Jer. villi. 
14. WN" ‘1 water of gall, is, in the margin, poison, and - 
Amos vi. 12. Ye have turned judgment, wy in venenum, 
according to the Interlinear version: sce Jcr.ix.15. xxxiil. 
15. Lam. iii.5. 19. in all which places, it-is manifest, that 
WN signifies something distinct from head, though Ar. 
Montanus, in some of them, gives no plain sense or mcan- 
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ing. But though, according to the scope of the place where 
it occurs, and as the words with which it is joined suggest, 
it has different significations, yet for the most part they 
tend to, or are derived from, one notion ; viz. poison, and 
the qualities of noxiousness and bitterness usually as- 
cribed to it. Andthus Calmet understands this place, and 
Bochart, IDlieroz. lib. i. cap. 28. and Pocock, in Hos. 
tom. ii. Ouvpude too is often taken in the sense of poison. 
(See not. on Wisd. xvi. 5.) 

Ver. 16. I had rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, than 
to keep house with a wicked woman.}] After what the Scrip- 
ture has informed us of Eve, the first woman, by whom sin 
eutered into the world; of Potiphar’s wife, ‘who tempted 
the chastity of Joseph, and because she could not seduce 
him, was the occasion of his being cast into prison; of 
Delilah, who was the cause of Samson’s death; of Solo- 
mon’s fall, through the power of beauty; of Jezebel, who 
took off righteous Naboth; of Athaliah, who put to death 
the whole royal race of Judah, to place herself upon the 
throne; of Job’s wife, who was such a scourge to him, and 
herself the greatest of his plagues and misfortunes; and 
many others known and infamous. in sacred and profane 
history, for their resentment and cruelty, which Calmet 
furnishes us with,—one wonders the less at what the author 
here says against the sex, I. should rather say, the.bad and 
abandoned part of it, for it is of these only he is to be un- 
derstood. 'Though he seems concerned at the fall and 
misconduct of part of a species, lovely in itself, and ex- 
presses himself in terms of sharpness and reproach, where a 
serpent lies concealed under an angel’s face, yet let it be re- 
membered for his vindication, that some of the ancient poets 
far exceed him in their invectives, and have as odious com- 
parisons, but I shall not retail their venom, as Grotius does. 

Ver. 17. The wickedness of a woman changeth her face.] 
As a good conscience gives life and vigour to the, body, 
and has that pleasing satisfaction going along with it, as 
to display itself even in the face of a good man, as was 
particularly verified in the glory of Moses’s countenance, 
and the angelic face of St. Stephen, so inward guilt is 
gloomy and melancholy, and gives a sort of horror and 
deadness to the countenance; and so strong is the impres- 
sion, that one may sometimes read guilt in a person’s face. 
Calmet understands this of a churlish, passionate woman 
in particular, whose anger appears in her face, and spoils 
and disfigures her countenance, and when it comes to any 
outrageous excess gives her a resemblance to one of the 
furies. And indeed our translators do render vovnpia, the 
word here used, churlishness, xlii. 14. 

And darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth.] ‘Qe oaxxoe. 
The Syriac and Arabic versions apply this, and indeed the 
whole verse, to the unhappy husband of such a woman, 
and make the change and gloominess to appear in his 
countenance, who Yom the relation that is betwixt them 
cannot help being greatly concemed for her miseonduet, 
and betraying uneasiness in his looks at her behaviour: 
Male mulieris improbitas pallidam reddit faciem mariti, 
eamque nigram efficit, quasi nigredinem Cilicii. Besides 
this, which seems to suit best with the husband’s mournful 
countenance, there is another simile in the margin, as a 
bear, we aoxroc, which Bochart prefers, (Ilieroz. lib. iii. 
cap. 9.) and thinks the other to be formed from ; and that the 


sulienness and sternness of look in one out of temper, is 
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well expressed by the wavapeldyrov mpdowrov of a bear. 
Both these readings have their advocates, and are sup-. 
ported by the authority of good copies; and it is very 
observable and particular, that the Vulgate and Jerome’s 
Bible have both these comparisons together, Obcecabit 
vultum tanquam ursus, et tanquam saccum ostendet. 

Ver. 18. Her husband shall sit among his neighbours.} 
‘Avarectirat. If we understand this in the sense of discum- 
bere, or sitting at table, the sense then is, That her husband 
shall be continually uneasy, even in places and among 
company where he might expect to have been agreeably 
entertained and merry ; or perhaps a better sense may be, 
Her husband, avameocirat, animno concidet, shall appear de- 
jected among his neighbours and acquaintance : and thus 
the Vulgate, In medio proximorum ejus ingemuit vir ejus. 

And when he heareth it, shall sigh bitterly.| 1 suppose 
the sense of our translators is, When her husband heareth 
what is said of his wife, and the complaints made against 
her, entendant ce qu’on dit de sa femme, says Calmet, it will 
be a great grief and concern to him, and he will sigh bit- 
terly ; which seems much more proper than suspirabit mo- 
dicum in the Vulgate, which arose from a corrupt copy, 
which had pupa, and probably was inserted from the be- 
ginning of the next verse. The Syriac and Arabic render, 
invitus longa trait suspiria, from a copy which had axot- 


‘otoc, Instead of axoteac, which Camerarius also follows. 


This reading too is capable of a good sense; viz. though 
her husband in company would gladly conceal his grief, for 
fear of being taken notice of, or perhaps laughed at, which 
is the way of the world, yet his sighs break from him unwill- 
ingly, when he perceives them not, and steal from him un- 
awares. And thus the Geneva version, Because of her he 
sigheth sore, or he beware. 

Ver. 19. All wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a 
woman ; let the portion of a sinner fall upon her.) See xiii. 
13, 14. and particularly Eecles. vii. 2. 8. where Solomon, 
speaking on this subject, says, One (good) man among a 


thousand, but a woman among all these have I not found. 


Which a learned writer well observes, is not to be looked 
upon as the just character of women in general in all ages 
and countries, but of such loose ones as Sclomon was 
once acquainted with, or some of that stamp in that and 
the neighbouring nations. (Bishop Patrick, in loc.) The 
sense of the latter part is, Let a woman of such bad quali- 
tics fall to the share of a sinner; for one cannot wish a 
greater plague to any man, even an enemy, than a worth- 
less and profligate woman. And thus Calmet, Qwelle tombe 
en partage au pecheur, and Junius, Sorte peccator accidat 
illi; which seems alse the sense of the Vulgate. Such 
wishes were not unusual; there is an instance of the like 
in Virgil :— 


‘« Dii meliora piis, crroremque hostibus iJlum !” 
(Georg. lib. iii.) 


This sense seems confirmed from xxvi. 23. A wicked woman 
is given as a portion to a wicked man: but a godly woman 
is given to him that feareth the Lord. To which that of 
Solomonis parallel: The woman, whose heart is snares and 
nets, and her hands as bands, I find more bitter than death : 
whoso pleaseth. God shall escape from her ; but the sinner 
shall be taken by her. (Eccles. vii. 26.) The sense, accord- 
ing to some is: May God deal with her as the greatest of 
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sinners! and, according to others, May God give her such 
a husband, as may either tame or reform her! 

Ver. 20. As the climbing of a sandy way is to the feet of 
the aged, so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.] z.e. She 
is a constant clog and plague to him. Matrimony hath 
formerly been the common-place for raillery, as well as 
now. Ovid and Juvenal make very free with it; the latter 
takes a more than poetical licence, when he makes all 
matches unhappy, and wrangling to be the entertainment 
of even the marriage bed : 


“* Semper habet lites, alternaque j jurgia lectus 
In quo nupta jacet.” (Sat. vi.) 


This probably is true, where a person has the misfortune 
of a scold, as the margin here has it, for his partner; one 
who will fill his house with rage and elamour, and his bed 
with cares and restlessness; and especially if she has a 
submissive and tame husband, she will be the more inso- 
lent and imperious, she will take advantage of his meek- 


ness to make herself absolute, and her husband ridiculous. . 


But a loving and silent woman, (xxvi. 14.) 7. e. one who 
knows how to guide her words with discretion, is a gift 
that cometh of the Lord; her character is amiable, and her 
person desirable. She will not cross her husband's incli- 
nations through perverseness, nor set up her own through 
haughtiness. The more easy and obliging he is, the greater 
reason does she give him to continue so. Between sucha 
pair all things go on smoothly, without any rubs or re- 
proaches, and the happiness in Paradise seems again 
revived. 

Ver. 21. Stumble not at the beauty of a woman.) Some 
understand it thus: Cast not thyself down at the feet of a 
beautiful woman, being captivated with her charms; and 
then the advice will be like that.ix. 8. Turn away thine eye 
Srom a beautiful woman, for many have been deceived by 
the beauty of a woman, for herewith love is kindled as a 
fire. Or the meaning may be like that in ver. 5. Gaze not 
on a maid, that thou fall not by those things that are pre- 
cious in her. If, with the Syriac and Arabic versions, we 
understand it of an evil and loose woman, it will then be 
the same with ver. 6. Give not thy soul unto harlots, that 
thou lose not thine inheritance. 

And desire her not for pleasure.] Eie roevpiv. The Geneva 
version has, for thy pleasure: but many copies omit this. 
The sense of the whole cither is, Admire not the beauty of 
a woman, lest it kindle a criminal] passion in thee, and thou 
be tempted to lust after her; or it may be considered as mat- 
ter of advice to a lover, not to choose a wife merely for her 
beauty, or for any sensual satisfaction proposed, but ra- 
ther for her good qualities and accomplishments. Asa 
wise man principally aims at socicty in a wife, he ought 
to choose one with sueh good sense as to form the agree- 
able companion, and -with such a temper as not only to 
share his good or evil fortune with equanimity, but with 
sufficiency and credit; one, not merely likely to increase, 
but capable and willing to govern, his family, bring up his 
children, and to manage in all things for him to the best 
advantage. Euripides has exaetly the same sentiment 
with our author :—(Priestley’s edition, vol. vii. p. 637.) 
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Ver. 22. A‘woman, if she maintain her husband, is full of 
anger, impudence, and much reproach.| The wise man hav- 
ing given his sentiments about beauty, proceeds next to 
shew, that a fortune, as such, should not be chosen, be- 
cause such a one is apt to be assuming, and to reproach 
her husband with what she brought him, and that his sub- 
sistence and the figure whieh he makes are through her. 
Imperiousness is misbecoming and insupportable, even in 
a person of worth and merit, and much more so where 
only a family or tiches is the pretence. What Juvenal 
has observed, is, I believe, the sentiment of most people :— 


“‘ Malo Venusiram, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus adfers 
Grande supereilium.” (Sat. vi.) 


There may also another sense be given of this place; if 
a woman rule her husband, Mulier si primatum habeat, 
contraria est viro suo, Vulgate; which Calmet expounds, 
Sila femme ala principale autorité, elle s'eleve contre son 
mari. The rendering of the oriental versions is remarka- 
ble, Servitus dura, et ignominia pessiina est, multer ferocrens 
in maritum suum. The poor man in Plautus made but an 
indifferent bargain, who says, ““ Uxorem accepi, dote im- 
perium vendidi.” Phocylides strongly dissuades from such 
a match, wherein money is the only ingredient :— 


Mne? yuvatka xaxny roAvxphyatov olxad’ ayecOat, 
Aarpsbav & addy Avypiig xaotv eivexa pepving. 


Ver. 23. A woman that will not comfort her husband in 
distress, maketh weak hands and feeble knees. | Xeipeg ma- 
peiévar, kal yovata mapaXeAvpéva, rig ov, x.T. A. Besides 
the sense of our version, there is another favoured by 
Grotius: That the woman who contributes not all in’ her 
power to make her husband happy, who will not be assist- 
ing in his distress, and is indifferent about his welfare, as 
that of a stranger; who will neither take pains herself, nor 
strive to gain others to promote his interest, is lazy, brutish, 
and good for nothing. Or rather, says Calmet, the mean- 
ing is, That an idle indolent woman, who, through sloth or 
delicacy, will not stir herself to look into her family af- 
fairs, nor contribute to the management of the common in- 
terest, can never make a husband truly happy, or be a 
proper mistress of a family. 

Ver. 24. Give the water no passage, neither a wicked wo- 
man liberty to gad abroad.| Some Greek copies have only 
eEovelav, power simply, which a wicked woman is sure to 
abuse every where, both at home and abroad. IJtisas ne- 
cessary to curb and restrain a designing, heady, aspiring 
woman, as to confine a swelling water within its banks. 
Power in bad hands is dangerous, and, if not watched and 
prevented, will overturn every thing like an inundation; 
and the more strength it gains, the wider will be the de- 
solation and ruin. Other copies have éZovatay 2&édov, which 
our translation follows. (See xxvi. 10.) This seems to 
refer to a custom among the eastern nations, of confining 
their women, and keeping them closely shut up. The 
apostle, among other directions given to young women, 
particularly advises them to be discreet, chaste, keepers at 


home, good, and obedient to their own husbands. (Tit. ii. 5.) 


Calmet says, the sense of this place is the same with that of 
Solomon: Drink water out of thine own cistern, and run- 
ning water out of thine own well; (Prov. v- 15.) and that 
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the advice is directed to marricd men not to ‘follow after 
strange women, nor to covet the sweets of stolen waters: 
see xxvi. 12. where the like simile is applied to a loose 
and wicked woman. 

Ver. 26. If she go not as thou wouldest have her, cut her 
of from thy flesh, and give her a bili of divorce, and let her 
go.] Et ui wopevberat xara xeioa cov’ i. e. If she does not be- 
have according to thy liking, or rather, if she refuses to 
obey thy authority, and to be subject to thy power; for 
power is frequently meant and expressed by the hand. 
Xenophon calls a good wife, one who is ready and willing 
to oblige her husband, y«pofpnc. By some a wife has 
been considered as a man’s right hand; and then the sense 
will be, If thy right hand offend thee, cut it of’; though our 
Saviour by that expression intended not to authorize any 
such liberty of divorce. A wife, however, has always been 
esteemed as part of a man’s own flesh; for by matrimony 
they become tic odoxa plav,-and to this the wise man seems 
here to allude. No sooner was man created, but God 
divided him into two; and no sooner were there two, but 
he united them into one: so that marriage is almost as old 
as nature, and its union the most close and intimate. Gro- 
tius thinks the last clause, d{dev Kat amdAvaov, to be only a 
marginal explanation of the former sentence, and at length 
crept into the text; and indeed it is omitted in many 
copies. By dfdov some understand, besides the sense of 
giving a bill of divorce, the restoring of her fortune, or the 
giving her back what she brought. Drusius infers from 
this place, that Ben Sira and Sirachides were not the same 
person, as has been the general notion. For the former’s 
axiom, Os, quod cecidit in sorte tua, rode; 7.é. according to 
the scholiast, that a man must sit down contented with his 
wife, whether she prove good or bad, seems inconsistent 
with the advice here given, of parting from her if her be- 
haviour is not according to a man’s liking. Either, says 
he,. they are different persons, or our author changed his 
sentiments. (Com. in-loc. see Bartoloccii Biblioth. Rab- 
bin. vol.i. p. 349.) 
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Ver. 3. A GOOD wife is a good portion, which shall be 
given in the portion of them that fear the Lord.] By yivn 
ayaQy or avépea here, and Prov. xii. 4. xxxi.10. is meant, 
one that is notable, managing, and diligent, whose cha- 
racter Solomon describes, Prov. xxxi. 10, &c. In the 
former chapter, ver. 19. a wicked woman is mentioned as 
the portion of a sinner; here it is said, that a good and 
virtuous woman shall fall to the lot of the righteous, as a 
reward of his goodness; and thus the Syriac, Mulier bona 
dabitur viro timenti Dominum, propter bona ipsius opera. 
(See ver. 23. Prov. xix. 14. Tob. vii.12.) As a prudent 
wife is from the Lord, holy men in Scripture accordingly 
begged the direction of God and his blessing in the choice 
of a wife: for as God first instituted marriage, so he still 
presides over it, and all marriages ought to be concluded 
in his fear, and entered upon with a petition for his bless- 
ing. Abraham comforts himself that the Lord God of 
heaven would send his angel to choose a wife for his son 
Isaac: (Gen. xxiv. 7.) and his servant prays unto the 
Lord God of his master Abraham to send him good suc- 
cess in the undertaking he went about, and to shew kind- 
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ness unto his’ master Abraham in a particular which so 
nearly concerned the welfare of his family. (Ver. 12.) 
Drusius and some other expositors, differing herein from 
our translators, make the next verse'a continuation of the 
same subject; viz. That he that is so highly favoured as 
to have the blessing of a good wife, whether he be poor 
or rich, is completely happy, and ‘his satisfaction will ap- 
pear in his very countenance: for where the married par- 
ties are happy in and pleased with each othér, and love 
and harmony are triumphant, as is the case of every well- 
chosen match, joy will of course succeed, and a never-fail- 
ing spring of delights. The Syriac and Arabic connect 
the verses in the same manner. 

Ver.5. There be three things that mine heart feareth, 
and for the fourth I was sore afraid: the slander of:a city; 
the gathering together of an unruly multitude, and a false 
accusation : all these are worse than death.) AraBodx woAewe 
is badly rendered here, the slander of a city; SaBodr\7 
means rather exmity, as Grotius observes it signifies 
xxviii. 9, and so it occurs often in the LX_X. And hence 
duaBorAo¢g answers to Satan, an adversary in the Hebrew. 
AiaBor} wéAewe would be better rendered, the ill-will of 
one’s country, the incurring the displeasure of the public, or 
of an extensive neighbourhood. History furnishes us with 
many examples of persons who have been fined, exiled, 
and put to death, through popular discontent, and fell a 
sacrifice to the hatred and caprice of an inconstant people. 
Grotius seems to take it in the sense of treason, and the 
Geneva version expressly renders so. "ExkAyjofa sometimes 
signifies a promiscuous assembly of the people; here it is 
taken in a bad sense, and properly rendered the gathering 
together of an unruly multitude. Such was that which was 
raised by Demetrius against St. Paul. (Acts xix. 32.) Ke- 
ravevopoc not only means a false accusation, but probably 
refers to the false accusation which this author was in. 
danger of his life from, mentioned at large, li. 6. and on 
account of which he says, ver. 9. tmip Savirov picswe 
idehOnv; which suggests to me, that 2deijMev is the true read+ 
ing here, and not i¢of/@nv, as most copies have; and that 
karayevopo¢ is the fourth particular in ordér, for the event 
of which he was so sore afraid, that he even prayed to the 
Lord for deliverance from it: and what may seem to con- 
firm this is, that some few editions read xaraevopov vio 
Qavarov. We shall the less wonder at the vehemence of 
this expression, if we consider what’ this author says, 
chap. xxviii. of the deadly venom of the tongue, and of the 
false tongue in particular, That the death thereof is au evil 
death, and the grave better thanit,(ver. 21.) nor disapprove 
the joining these together without the intervening comma. 
Thus there are three particulars very distinct, but how 
shal] we make out all the four? our translators seem to 
have marked out the jealous woman for the fourth, by in- 
serting the particle but in the beginning of the next verse, 
though the Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, all omit this 
particle: and this indeed is the general way of solving 
this difficulty. But is there any more reason to fix upon 
this for the fourth evil, than either of the two plagues 
which are mentioned immediately after? which will as 
much then exceed the number, as it now falls short. I 
suspect the place to be mutilated, and that some sentences, 
or at least words, are wanting; and the reasons for my 
conjecture are these :—1. There is a chasm, or hiatus, hero 
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of three whole verses in the oriental versions.. 2. The 
construction of the Greek seems to require some addition. 


3. Ilévra, or ravra tavra, as the copy, which our translators” 


follow, read, must refer to more or larger particulars than 


are at present mentioned. 4. ‘Yaip Savarov wavra poxOnod: 


contains the author’s reflection upon all the particulars. 
And, indeed, after mentioning that all the foregoing in- 
stances were worse than death, what could be found of 
weight: enough after to insert or carry with it so much 
dread? Jealousy, the instance most insisted on, may make 


life indeed very uneasy, and occasion great grief and sor- 


row of heart; but the most affecting description of that 
passion will be but faint, after the enumeration of evils 


said to be worse than death; and we cannot but observe 


the climax to sink considerably; instead ks rising more 
vigorously, as it ought. ° 


Ver. 6. A scourge of the dora which  scdicnaiiaesof 


with all.) Tact érixowwvovea, 2. e. which by its clamour 


and evil effects makes itself known to all; or rather, ac- 
cording ‘to Grotius, which is common to and generally: 
goes along with the four evils beforementioned. If we un- 
derstand this of the jealous woman in particular, and’ 
pacts yAwoons is so used, Job v. 21. upon the like occa- 


sion, the sense then is, That she is a shrew, or a scold, 
vexing lierself and others, through distrust and impatience 
of temper. Jealousy was more: frequent among the He- 
brews; as polygamy was tolerated among them, the peace 
of foadilicn was often disturbed by the resentinent and sus- 
picions of one rival wife against another, as was the case 


of. Hannah and Peninnah, the two wives of Elkanah, Sarah 


and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, &e. And as jealousy is a 
most. raging passion, it was often crucl and bloody, and 
would be satisfied with nothing sg than perma or the 
dagger. 

Ver. 7. An evil wife ts a yoke shaken to and fro.] BooZi- 
yiov cadtvduevov. According to Bochart, the sense is, ‘That 


an evil wife is as treublesome and wearisome to a man as’ 
a yoke that is put upon the neck of oxen. (Hieroz. lib. ii. 


cap. 41.) But the generality of interpreters lay more stress 
upon cadrevdpevov, and think it implies, that an unhappy 
marriage, or the uneasy state of a man with a wife, is like 
the disagreement of oxen under the same yoke, who draw 
different ways, and, without doing any good, are a clog, 

hinderance, and vexation to each. other, instead of being 
assisting like true yokefellows, by concurrent endcavours 
and joint labour. The comparing such a wite to a scor- 
pion, in the sentence following, is parallel to xxv. 15. and 
strongly expresses the danger of such.a union; and that 
the very touch of her is deadly, and her embraces fatal: 
‘© Man and wife (says a vory pions writcr) should. resemble 


the two kine that carried the ark of the Lord; they should. 


lovingly keep one path, aud turn neither to the right hand 
nor the left. (1 Sam, vi.) - Or they ‘may he considered liko 
the two eyes of the same body: if both go together, and 
look one way, be it upwards er downwards, to the right or 
to the left, all is well and comely in the face; hut if they 
he cross-eyed, and one eye Jooks one way, and the other 
another, there is then a manifest blemish and a disagreeable 
distortion.” (Bishop Babington’s Works, p. 316.) | 

Ver. 8. A drunken woman anid a gaililer abroad causeth 
great anger, and she will not cover her own shame.| A 


woman that-is addicted to drinking inflames her passions’ 
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thereby, and has little or no regard to modesty and de-: 
corum. Aoxnpoobuny aurie ov Bry eNOUR ‘Aoxmosuuy isa 
modest way among the Hebrews of expressing nakedness, - 
and what nature and decency command to be conéealed. 

As her reason is impaired, and for a time lost, she is fre-' 
quently off of her guard, and forgets what is due to. her 
sex ‘and character. ‘ Omnis mulier qua vinolenta et co- 
messatrix est, eadem quoque meretrix est.” (Auth. Oper. 

imperf. in Matth.) Though this may seem too positive and 
general, yet thus much may be said; that she that is often: 


‘so disguised has great luck if she eseape being debauched. 


Her talk, looks, and motions, encourage an attempt, and. 
there are ‘libertines always ready to improve the opportu- 
nity. Curtius’s description of the Babylonish women wilk 
suit all such (and such, I hope, are but few) who drown: 
their reason, and endanger their virtue, by intemperance 
and debauch: “ Foeminarum convivia ineuntium principio: 
modestus est habitus, deinde summa queque amicula: 
exuunt, paulatimque pudorem profanant: ad ultimum (ho- 
nos auribus habitus sit) ima corporum velamenta proji- 
ciunt.” Romulus enacted, that the woman who was over- 


taken with wine should be punished as an adulteress; and he 


acquitted a person who put his’ wife to death upon such 
(Plin. lib. xiv. Val. Max. lib. vit) Faunus, 
king of Latium, caused his wife to be whipped to death, 

according to Arnobius, for her intemperance. Many co- 
pies have not the words, gadder abroad; nor do the 
oriental versions or Vulgate take any notice of them. But 
it may justly be observed, of such as are fond of company, . 


‘and’go in quest of revels and entertainments, that they are 
liable to be overtaken both ‘the ways here mentionéd. 


They run themselves into temptation and danger through 
an eager pursuit of pleasures, ‘and lay themsélves open to 
the opportunities of ‘sin and folly. Dinah’s curiosity and 
eadding temper are mentioned as the cause of the loss of. 
her virtue.’ (Gen. xxxiv. 1.) The description of the harlot, 
Prov. vii. 11, 12. is, Her feet abide not tn her house, now’ 
she ts without, now in the ait vical lieth in wait im every. 
corner. 

' Ver. 9. The whoredom of a woman may be Mivien ) hae 
haughty looks and eyelids.] These may be: thought rather 
signs of pride than of unchastity, and to be more likely to 
keep all impure advances at a distance than any way en- 


courage them; and yet this circumstance seems to be made’ 
a part rot the description of an immodest woman. For. thus: 
-T understand tbe words of Isdiah: Because the daughters 


of Zion are haught y, and walk with stretched-forth necks: 
and wanton eyes, év vet pao 6p9avnev, with winking eyes,’ 


mincing. as they go, i.e. walking with a lascivious air, 


therefore the Lord will smite them, (iii. 16.) MerewotZeobai 
signifies, primarily, to be carried up high in the air, as 
birds or clouds flying ‘there, which, because they are light 
and have no foundation, are tossed and driven about with. 


great uncertainty: henco pereworspde 6p 0aAuav, by a meta-. 


phor, signifies a wanton rolling of the eye, a swimming 


motion of it, and an amorous cast or leer. (See Hammond 


on Luke xii. 29.) The meaning, probably, is the same: 
with that of Jer, ili. 3. that a@ whore may be known by 


her forehead ; i. e. by'a bold and confident look. The dre 
-aédovne will sufficiently betray her, and shew her evil incli-. 
nation as much as wandering in suspicious places, or sit- 
‘ting in'the public ways for lovers.. 


Modesty, on the con-: 
3U 
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trary, is discernible by a downeast look, a modest air, 
rising blushes, reserved carriage, and prudent retirement. 
Aristotle’s description seems to agree with that of our au- 
thor: ‘‘ Inverecundi signa: sunt, oculus apertus et splen- 
didus, palpebr sanguines et crass, humeri sursum ele- 
vati,” &c. (Physiog. cap.5.) St. Basil’s observation upon 
this passage is too pertinent to be omitted: “ Que in 
animo constituit captare multos, ac venari laqueo sue ele- 
gantis forme, collo incedit in sublime porrecto: in nutibus 
item oculorum probatio redditur mulieris fornicariz et pro- 
cacis, ad opera ipsa anhelantis, fascino ae noxio aspectu: 
ipso enim intuitu obscoenam demonstrat anima impurita- 
tem. Dum enim suaviter et blandis arridet ocellis, prolicit 
ad explendam libidinem. Jactu enim oculorum sagittam 
plane exitialem emittit.” 

Ver. 10. If thy daughter be shameless, keep her in straitly, 
lest she abuse herself through overmuch liberty.] ’Emt Svya- 
rot adtatpémryw. Syr. Super inverecunda, multiplica custo- 
des. Vulg. In filia non avertente firma custodiam. i. e. 
Mistrust and wateh over a bold daughter, who gives en- 
couragement to men’s rude advances by her forward looks 
and carriage; there is great reason to fear such a one has 
a corrupt heart, and waits only an opportunity to do evil. 
Other Latin copies have, In filia non advertente firma cus- 
todiam: t.e. Watch over a eareless daughter, one that does 
not think of the sad consequences which attend the breach 
of chastity, and a life led without sober reflection and a 
modest restraint. But there is another reading which I 
prefer, éri Suvyarpi actarpémtwe orepéwoov duAakhv. For if a 
daughter be so bad as to be shameless, the caution here 
given cones almost too late ; the restraint of liberty would 
have been more necessary and advisable before she became 
notorious: the advice, therefore, is more seasonable, to 
keep an early and constant guard over a daughter, lest too 
much liberty and indulgence prove her ruin. Or, as the 
Vulgate has it, Ne, inventa occastone, utatur se; t.e. Lest 
she abuse herself.the first opportunity that offers. Grotius 
points the place thus: tva yj evpovca aveow Eauty, xonoyrat, 
i. e. lest finding for herself, by some artifice and cunning, 
an opportunity of escaping and sinning, she should make 
use of it. See xlti. 11. where there is the same advice, and 
in the same words. 

Ver. 11. Watch over an impudent eye, and marvel not if 
she trespass against thee.] ’Oviow avaoitc 6¢0adpov pbrAaEa, 
kat 1 Savudoye; te. Watch close, or at the heels of such 
a one as has a wanton eye or animmodest look. The Sy- 
riac expresses this very strongly: Post eam que tmpuden- 
tibus est oculis curre, nec moram interponas, ne te decipiat. 
Which seems to intimate that sueh a one is of a subtle 
intriguing temper, and that the danger is imminent of her 
doing amiss if not narrowly watched. Grotius says xai 
here is to be taken in the sense of auf; Watch over sucha 
one, or else be not surprised if she be too cunning for you 
and deceive thee, and by transgressing lose her honour 
and stain the eredit of your family. And thus the Tigurine 
version: Oculum impudicum asserva, aut ne mireris, si in 
te deliquerit. As this organ is the greatest inlet to love, 
and by its motions betrays the inward disposition, the eyes 
being as it were the windows of the soul, the wise man 
properly directs the sentinel to be placed there. 

Ver. 13. The grace of a wife delighteth her husband, and 
her discretion will fat his bones.) By xaove I would under- 
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stand sweetness of temper, and by ériorfun, diseretion and 
skill, chiefly in household affairs, in doing and ordering the 


‘necessary works for her family, (sce ver. 16.) and prudent 


management and economy in providing for it; both whieh 
qualities must be agreeable to the person who has the happi- 
ness of such a pariner. Thus Solomon describes a good 
wife, Prov. xxxi. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness; she looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, and she 
will do him good, and not evil, all the days of his life. (Ver. 
11, &c.) Not that I would hereby so far confine dis- 
eretion, as to exclude prudence in other affairs, which 
is necessary towards a regular and just conduct, much less 
good sense and an improved understanding, (see ver. 14.) 
to form the agreeable companion for life, and to divert 
the cares incident to the married state. He that hath 
a wife so well accomplished and amiable, will be easy both 
in his condition and circumstances; and the satisfaction 
arising from his inward content, will shew itself upon his 
very countenance. The LX X. rendering of Prov. xviii. 
22. somewhat resembles this place, “Oc evpe yuvaixa ayabijy, 
evoe yapirac, EXafe d& mapa Seov fAapdrnra, where the He- 
brew expresses only a wife indefinitely, and our trans- 
lation follows ithere. See instances of such omissions in 
Glass. Philol. Sac. de nomine. can. 11. et Mercer, in loc. 

Ver. 15. A shamefaced and faithful woman ts a double 
grace; and her continent mind ‘cannot be valued.] Shame- 
facedness may either mean bashfulness or modesty, and so 
may regard both virgins and married women; both of 
which should avoid a forwardness of shewing themselves, 
and not take a pride in being followed and admired, and 
appearing in places of the most public resort; for, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, -“ ejusdem Jlibidinis est ‘vider et 
videre ;” and in the same work he says, “‘' Tam sancti viri 
est suffundi, si virginem viderit, quam sanctx virginis, sia 
viro visa sit.” (De Vel. Virgin. cap. 2.) By faithfulness we - 
are not only to understand that fidelity which she owes to 
her husband, but that religious service and constancy which 
she owes to her God. Goodness in both these respects is 
xXaotc éwt yaprr, the sum of perfection. Itis in the union of 
these excellent qualities, that trne beauty and agreeable- 
ness consist; for, as the wise man observes, Favour ts 
deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. (Prov. xxxi. 30.) The like may 
be observed of continence in the latter part of the verse, 
which not only respects conjugal chastity, but also tem- 
perance, regularity, moderation of passions, and a strict 
virtue in the whole conduct of life. 

Ver. 18. As the golden pillars are upon the sockets of sil- 
ver; soare the fair feet with a constant heart.] As the wise 
man has before given us a frightful picture of a scandalous 
and debauched woman; so he draws as lovely a one in 


_this and the foregoing verses of a discreet and virtuous 


woman, whom he crowns with the highest praises and the 
greatest blessings; that the sex, from a sight of and re- 
flection on pieces so different from each other, may con- 


ceive as much horror from the one as love and pleasure 


from the other. He describes the good and accomplished 


woman in terms and figures of the greatest magnificence 


and beauty: she is as great an ornament to her family as 


‘the sun is to the universe: her beauty, in her middle-age, 
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has as chaste and comely an appearance as the lamps 
upon the holy altar; nor do her feet nor her heart go. 
astray, but both of them are fixed upon a right and solid 
basis. Or the sense may be, according to some expo- 
sitors, That a well-made, straight, tall woman, is like a well- 
proportioned pillar fixed upon its basis; such as those in 
the temple were, which exceeded all others for beauty and 
proportion. Our translators follow a copy which had ént 
oréovae evotadevc, but Grotius says the true reading is, émt 
arepeoic evaradouc. By orépea he understands the soles of 
’ the feet. Dr. Grabe rejects this, as not having the sense 
which he gives to it, and prefers rrfpvace, which is counte- 
nanced by the Vulgate. (See Proleg. tom. iii. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 20. When thou hast gotten a fruitful possession 
through all the fields, sow it with thine own seed, trusting 
tn the goodness of thy stock.| KAjgov mavric redtov’ 2. e. The 
possession of any field; rac is frequently so used.by this 
writer : (see ver. 15.) zedtov is a metaphor often used for a 
wife, especially by the poets. Euripides has the like; yu} 
omeipe tékvwv ddoxa, (Pheen. ver. 18.) and he calls a father, 
karaoteloavra, putovpydv gutetcavra. Theognis has the 
same comparison, ['ywy. ver. 582. Virgil, with his usual 
modesty, expresses it by arvum genitale. ‘This advice 
follows very properly after that in the former verse, of not 
giving one’s strength to strange women: it is like that of 
St. Paul, To avoid fornication, let every man have his own 
wife. (1 Cor. vii. 2.) For marriage is the proper as well 
as settled remedy of incontinence. And as an encourage- 
ment to it, the wise man mentions one particular advan- 
tage arising from it; viz. a certain and legitimate issue, 
which shall not after be reflected on for baseness of birth, 
but, triumphing in an honest and lawful descent, shall pros- 
per and grow great. Or, as Drusius takes it, Men, peyadv- 
vouot, Shall speak honourably of and exto] thy family and 
posterity for the goodness of their stock, and the unble- 
mished honour of their descent. 

Ver. 22. A harlot shall be accounted as spittle: but a 
married woman is a tower against death to her husband.]| 
The marginal reading, as a swine, I think preferable, as 
coming nearer Solomon's description, A handsome woman 
without understanding is like an ornament of gold in a 
swine’s snout ; Prov. xi. 22. where yuvy xaxépowy in the 
LXX. may be rendered a woman of an evil turn of mind, 
as wellas of a weak one; and in the sapiential books they 
both signify a loose and disorderly person. ‘There is much 
greater difficulty in the latter part of the verse; the Greck 
of which is, travépoc &2, ripyog Savarov roic xpwuétvore do- 
yiosnosra. Badwell, Grotius, and our translators, observ- 
ing an opposition in the parts of some verses following, 
have fancied that there must be one here; as to ypwpévore, 
which all the copies have, at the first hearing, one would 
think that the woman here meant communicated herself 
to more than one, and that it should be youplry, if the 
husband only be meant, as our translators confine it; but 
upon farther examen this will be found allowable: for 
Prov. xxv. 13. where the Hebrew has Y338, domini sui, the 
LX X. have rev avr ypwpévwr; and Prov. xvii. 8. »by4, pa- 
troni sut, in the L XX. is rendered roic yowpivorc. As both 
these, therefore, though iu the plural number, signify only 
one person, and may properly signify a husband, so it 
may do here, and one of these Hebrew words might pos- 
sibly be in the original. But rioyoc Davarov is far more 
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uncertain and ambiguous; if a good wife be meant, the 
translation must be, as‘ours has it, a tower against death, 
propugnaculum mortis, Syriac; which ‘yet seems a very 
harsh one, and I am not aware of any authority forit. If 
a concubine, rnoovpévn, as Clemens Alexandrinus here ex- 
pounds it, (Pzdag. lib. ii. 10.) or an adulteress wife be 
meant, which Drusius shews from Prov. vi. 24. 26. 29. 
yuvn travdpoc may well signify, ripyo¢c Savarov then must 
either be a downfal tower, in the sense of the Arabic, 
Maritata cum adulterium committit, similis. est turri cor- 
ruenti super eum qui propius accedit ad ipsam, or a prison, 
in which persons were kept for execution, and suffered 
often to die there. And as prisons had pits or dungeons 
in them, (Jer. xxxviii. 6.) so a whore is called a deep pit, 
Prov. xxii. 14. xxiii. 27. and an adulteress is the most 
dangerous sort. That towers are often prisons is well 
known. (Neh. iii. 25.) There was a place near Jerusalem 
called Azmaveth, Neh. xii. 29. which may be translated 
the fort of death ; but to what use it was put does not ap- 
Now as the punishment of the adulterer was death, 
(Lev. xx. 10.) the adulteress who captivated, and kept 
him in her chains, might well be called the tower or prison . 
of death, as she is in Scripture represented, under other 
figures, as the cause of death; see Prov. vil. 21. 23. but 
above all, Prov. vi. 26. where in the LXX. just the same 
sort of distinction is made between a common whore and 
an adulteress, as, according to this interpretation, is made 
here, and yur avoowy there comes very near yuv7 bravdpoce 
in this place. And thus there is still some opposition be- 
tween the two parts of the verse, though not so great a 
one as in the sense which our translators have chosen. [ 
shall only add, that if persons are disposed to change the 
word ripyoc, trovpyéc would be no improper reading, if 
they understand it of a bad woman: nor would dzrepyic, 
Or amepyoc, dtTorpyoc, OF droupyéc, be either of them amiss, 
if applied to a good one. 

Ver. 26. A woman that honoureth her husband shall be 
judged wise of all; but she that dishonoureth him in her 
pride, shall be counted ungodly of all.) This seems not 
rightly translated; the Greek of the latter part is, arid-: 
Sovea 6? aacSijc év dreonpavia Tact yvwortoera, t. e. she that 
despiseth or dishonoureth her husband, shall be accounted 
wicked and ungodly for her pride by all. Thus the Geneva 
version, She that despiseth him shall be blazed for her pride. 
And Calmet renders in like manner, Celle qui le deshonore, 
sera reconnue comme impie dans son orgueil. 'To attempt to 
make a husband any ways ridiculous, to expose his per- 
son or understanding, to assume the management of affairs, 
which are peculiarly the man’s province, these are no ar- 
guments of a wife’s discretion, they are rather symptoms 
of a high spirit than of deep wisdom. Such a one gene- 
rally fails in her design of being admired, and is sure to 
be, if not despised, yet rallied and jested upon by both 
sexes. A prudent woman gains the ascendant by her con- 
descension and engaging sweetness ; she obtains casily 
what the other commands by violence. She neither con- 
tends for nor takes upon her the direction of affairs foreign 
to her sex, but confines herself within that province where- 
in she is allowed to preside, and endeavours to please and 
shine in it: and, in fine, never scems‘to rule, however she 
may do it in reality. 

Ver. 27. A loud-crying woman and a scold shall be 
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sought out to drive away the enemies.| Fic roXtulwy rpomnv 
sewonsioerar’ t. €. Shall be seen at or amidst the rout of the 
enemy, in places where the greatest noise and confusion are. 
Or may be considered, says Calmet, as one flying before 
the enemy by her shrieks and clamour. Grotius conjec- 
tures the true reading to be, tic moAeulwy Tpupny Sewpnsiy- 
erat, shall be seen with pleasure by her enemics, “‘ specta- 
hitur cum hostium gaudio.” Heeschelius has, yuv7 peyadd- 
gwvoe kat yAwoowdne. wo oaAmry& wodgulwy, kK. T. A. 2 e. a 
scold is always sounding to battle, delights to begin herself 
a fray, or to set other people together ; and thus the oriental 
versions render, Rixosa mulier et linguax, wt tuba ad bel- 
lum excitans reputatur. This strong hyperbole of our ver- 
sion to express the roaring and excessive vociferation of a 
scold, puts one in mind of what Homer says of the god ot 
war on another occasion, 


“Mars bellows with the’ pain ; 
Loud as the roar énceunt’ring armies yield, 
When shouting nations shake the thund’ring field: 
Both armies start, and trembling gaze around, 
And earth and heay’n rebellow to the sound.” (Il. v.) 


After this some Greek copies have an entire verse omitted 
in our version, the sense of which, according to the Syriac, 
is, Animus cujusvis hominis existentis his omnibus deji- 
citur, in tumultu enim bellico vita misere ducitur;” 2. e.. 
Every person who has the misfortune to have a wife of such 
an outrageous temper will be dejected and unhappy, as lv- 
zg in a state of continual confusion, tumult, and war. 

Ver. 28. There be two things that grieve my heart, and 
the third maketh me angry: a man of war that suffereth 
poverty, a man of understanding that is not set by, and one 
that returncth from righteousness to sin: the Lord pre- 
pareth such a one for the sword.], The three particulars 
mentioned here are well worth notice. As to the first, no- 
thing is more griecvons than to see a man of courage and 
bravery, who has spent his time and strength in the 
service of his country, and whom years and hard service 


have disabled, wanting in his old age a decent and neces- 
The Romans had a particular regard to. 


sary subsistence. 
their milites emeriti, such especially as were invalids, and 
had suffered in.their limbs in the public service; to reward 
their past labours, and to comfort them under their acci- 
dents or misfortunes, they provided for them, at the pub- 
lic expense, lodgings and other conveniences for the re- 
mainder of their lives: 
charity of modern times has imitated in many nations, and 
raised magnificent structures for such who haye been ren- 
dered incapable of service hy the toils of war or the dan- 
gers of the deep. As to the second, Solomon observes 
how often kingdoms have been preserved by men of great 
parts and understanding, and as often overthrown when 
ambition, favour, or corruption, bears sway, ¢ and merit was 
no longer regarded. It is a melancholy consideration, 
and Solomon mentions it as such, that a poor wise man 
should deliver a city by his wisdom, and yet no man should 
remember or reward such a deserving manu afterward. 
(Leccles. 1x.14, 15.) But the third instance, instead of ex- 
citing compassion, as the two former do, raises horror and 
astonishment; viz. when such as have known the way of 
righteousness, and travelled far in it, have not only tasted 
but confessed the sweets of the good gift of God, at length 
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fall away, and abandon the right path to walk in the ways of 
sin. Jeremiah hath finely described this, ii. 1O—13. and 
then he sets down the punishment which ‘such apostates 
might expect: Thine own wickedness and thy backslidings 
Shall. reprove thee: thou shalt know and see that it is an 
eviland bitter thing to forsake the Lord thy God. (Ver. 19.) 
Calmet says a new chapter might. properly begin here. 
Ver. 29. A merchant shall hardly keep himself from doting 
wrong, and a huckster shall not be freed from sin.| 'The 
Vulgate has, Due species difficiles et periculose mihi appa- 
ruerunt; but there are no words in any of the Greek 
‘copies to.anuswer them. One particular is wanting here, 
except the merchant and the huckster shall be thoughttwo 
distinct instances. According to Calmet, the same person 
-is meant under different names, or, as concerned in two dif- 
ferent branches of the same business. The wise man’s 
observation will hold as to merchants, whose trade being 
large and extensive, they have the more temptations and 
opportunities to’ sin, if they content not themselves witha . 
moderate profit; but such are most liable to exact, who aim 
at engrossing any branch of business, and, by establishing 
a monopoly, set an unreasonable price upon their goods. 
Tully has made the like observation upon hucksters, or re- 
tailers (for xéanAog does not signify merely a publican, as 
Grotius understands it), as exposed by their sort of busi- 
ness particularly to lying, ‘“‘Sordidi etiam putandi qui 
merecantura mercatoribus quod statim vendant, nihil enim 
proficiunt, nisi mentiantur.” (De Offic. lib.i.) The Vulgate 
too confines this more particularly to the sins of the tongue, 
Non justificabitur caupo a peccatis labiorum. Through a 
desire of gain they have not always a strict regard to truth 
and fair dealing; but are tempted to use cunning and arti- 
fice, and sometimes falsehood itself, to dispose of their. 
commodities, not as justice directs, but as avarice prompts 
them. : 
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Ver. 1. Many have sinned for a small matter.] ° ery 
adiapSpov, for the sake of something indifferent, as the mar- 
gin has it; for money was one of those things which the. 
stoics put into the number of things indifferent, of which a. 
man might make a good or an evil use. Aristides pre- 
ferred a good conscience to riches, and was more happy 
and innocent than the ambitious or covetous, amidst their 
creat wealth and honour. Ahab, notwithstanding his roy- 
alty and grandeur, was miserable for the want of Naboth’s 
vineyard, and to obtain so small a matter was guilty of. 
murder. Accerding to the learned Casaubon, the true 
reading is, yapuv Sanbien, for the sake of gain. (Not. in 
Theoph. Charact. Ecclus. vii. 18. xlii.5.) And indeed this 
seems most agreeable to the context, and to that of St. 
Paul, They that will be vich fall into a snare and tempta- 
tion, and many hurtful lusts. (1 Tim. vi. 9.) The Vulgate. 
renders, Propter impiam multi deliquerunt, ydow évéstue, as 
some copies have it; and so the Geneva version, Because 
of poverty have many sinned. And indeed poverty hus 
forced men often to steal, to cheat, to lie, to forswear, &c.. 
-(See Proy. xxx. 9.) ‘Tully takes in both these motives, 
and makes avarice and poverty the two grand occasious 
‘of committing wickedness, of men’s turning away their, 
eyes from God, and neglecting their duty. 
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-Ver.2. As.a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the 
stones, so doth sin stick close between bu ying and selling. | 
Hdosadog signifies here a wooden pin, ora piece of wood. 
As this when firmly wedged in a wall cannot easily be 
taken. out, or separated, so it is equally difficult to prevent 
fraud and iniquity between the buyer and the seller: each 
* endeavours to impose upon the other; the one would sell too 
dear, the other would buy too cheap; the seller is apt to 
exact, and to ask too much, and to cry up his goods extra- 

vagantly ; ; according to that of Horace, “ Laudat venales 
qui vult extrudere merces;” and the buyer is inclined to 
decry the commodity, to fd fault with its price or good- 
ness, that he may have it the cheaper. According to that 
of Solomon, It is naught, tt is naught, says the buyer; but 
awhen he is gone his way, he boasteth. (Prov. xx. 14.) Ana- 
charsis therefore called the market, where most trade is car- 
ried on, the mint of lies. (Apud Laert. lib. i. ) 
». Ver.3. Unless a man hold himself diligently in the fear of 
the Lord, his house shall soon be overthrown.] This advice 


is addressed principally to traders and persons of traffic. 


and commerce, who being usually tempted more than 
others to overreach and defraud, are here cautioned against 
acts of injustice and oppression, lest they draw upon them- 
selves God’s indignation, and forfeit his blessing, which 
alone gives riches and prosperity. Jeremiah expresses the 
disappointment of such by a beautiful simile, As the part- 
ridge sitteth upon eggs and hatcheth them not, so he that 
getteth riches and not by right, shall leave them in the midst 
of his days, and be a fool, (xvii. 11.) It is observable, 
that in all the printed editions there is an ellipsis of the 
person. here meant; instances of such omissions are to be 
met with both in the Hebrew and Greek text: (see Glass. 
Philol. Sac. lib. iii.) which Hoeschelius has supplied from 
‘an ancient MS. in his notes upon the place; according to 
which the reading and pointing are, zav po) év ¢6By Kupiov 
Kparhay’ 6 TytovAKk@y, Kata orovdny tv TaxEt KaTacTpaPphoerat 
avrov 6 oixoc’ i.e. He that is used to enhance and raise the 
price of his’: goods beyond what is reasonable, for so the 
word is taken Prov. xi, 26. unless he confinés himsclf to 
what is fair and honest, shall very speedily come to ruin. 
The reduplication intimates the certainty.and speediness of 
the vengeance. Insiances of which pleonasm we have, 
xi. 21. xxix. 25. 

Ver. 4. As when one sifteth with a sieve, the refuse re- 
maineth, so the filth of man in his talk.].t. e. The faults of 
men appear, and discover themselves in their discourse. 
It is very difficult, even if a person is cautious, not to let 
some foible or other infermix and appear in his talk, by 
which you may discover his temper and inclination, what 
he is most fond of, or hates; whether he is wise, sober, and 
regular, or loose, corrupt, and impudent. If, when there 
are so many noble subjects of conversation to entertain or 
improve company, a man delights to signalize himself by 
scandal, swearing, obscenity, blasphemy, profaneness, &c: 
which are the refuse and filth of discourse; such a one be- 
trays a corrupt heart, and an evil treasure lodged there, 
and you may pronounce him worthless and abandoned. 
For a man’s talk is a kind of mirror of his soul, and dis- 
covers all ifs secrets. When a youth was presented to 
Socrates, that he might judge of his genius, the philosopher 
ordered him to talk and discourse before him, by which he 
could form a better judgment of him, than by his counte- 
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“nance, or any other’ symptom. Tully has well observed, 


“ Qualis homo, talis etiam erit ejus oratio, orationi autem 
facta simillima, factis vita.” (Tuscul. Qu. lib. v. 3 _Demonax, 


. who, contrary to most other philosophers, was fond of com- 


pany, as Val. Maximus relates of him, used to say, “ In 
speculis vultus figuram, in colloquiis autem'‘naturam et 


mentis Imaginem cerni posse: sermonem cnim esse quasi 


figulum hominis, qui animi formam effingat et proferat. 
Nullo enim in speculo mcelius expressiusque relucet fi- 
cura corporis, quam in oratione pectoris imago sj 
sentatur.” 

~ Ver. 6. The fruit declareth if the tree have been dressed, so 
is the utterance of a conceit in the heart of man.| Obrwe do- 
yoo tvOupiparoc Kapdiac avOoorov. The true reading pro- 
bably is, ovrwe Adyog EvOunipuara xagdtac avOpwrov. -And so 
Grotius conjectures likewise; i.e. As the fruit of a tree 
shews what care and management have been bestowed upon 
it, so talk discovers the intentions and dispositions of the 
heart of'man. ‘ Mihi quale ingenium haberes, fuit indicio 
oratio tua.” (Ter. Heauton.) It is a natural, as well as a 
common simile, to compare the mind of man to the earth, 
an instructor to the husbandman, and ‘precepts or doctrine 
to the seed. Plutarch uses it often, De Liber. educand: 
And Tully, “ Ut agri non omnes frugiferi sunt qui coluntur, 
sic animi non omnes culti fructum ferunt.” (‘Tuscul. Qu. 
lib. ii.) And then it follows, ‘‘ Cultura animi philosophia 
est: hae preparat animos ad satus accipieidos eaque 
mandat his, et, ut ita dicam, serit, que adulta fructus 
uberrimos ferant:” see Matt. vii. 17. Luke viii. 11, &e. 
between which and this place there is some resemblance; 
and Prov. xxiv. 30. where avjp agpwy is compared toa 
field untilled, and to a vine unpruned. The etymologists 
too imitate the like by deriving sermo, a serendo. Dr. Grabe 
prefers and retains the common reading, and to prevent any 
ambiguity has xapétay avOpérov: (Proleg. tom. iii. cap. 4.) 
it is probable Adyoc 2 étvOuusjaroe was what he intended; as 
the Vulgate has, Verbum ex cogitatu, otherwise itis a harsh 
5 se es 

“Ver. 8. If thou followest righteousness . . . thou shalt put 
rei on as a glorious long robe. ‘Qe rochon SéEne. Intimat- 
ing that hononr and glory shall attend him that followeth 
after, or is clothed with righteousness. Todjone is a long 
tunic which the priests wore, and is said to he, Exod. 
XXViii. 40. cic ryejv Kat OdEav, for honour and glory; 7. e. to 
make them appear great like princes, for their garments 
were truly royal. Their bonncts also were in the form of 
tiare, which kings wore, and are joined in Seripture with 
crowns, Job xxix. 14. whieh is a passage parallel to this. 
Philo confirms this when he says, that the law manifestly 
dressed up the high-priest, ele ceuvdrnra xat rij Bacréwe. 
(De Sacerdot. Honor.) It may without violence he in- 
ferred from hence, that as the clothing of righteousness is 
compared to the priest’s garments, the priests themselves 
should more especially put this on, and esteem it as their 
chiefest grace and most valuable ornament. _ 

Ver. 10. As the lion lieth in wait for the prey, so sin for 
them that work iniquity.] As truth or righteousness asso- 
ciates those that are alike virtuously disposed, abides with 
them, encourages and rewards rove épyaZouévove abriy, 
those that practise her, as it should be rendered in the pre- 
ceding verse; so there is likewise’ a combination in wick- 
edness which proves fatal, for the prey of sin is. the sins 
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ner. The more wicked any once is, the greater slave he is 
to sin, the faster does he bind his chains, and lay more and 
more obstacles in the way of his own conversion. Or ra- 
ther, the sense is, That as the lion is always ready to devour 
his prey, so sin is always followed with punishment, which 
continually hangs over the head of the sinner. ‘This is 
strongly confirmed by ver. 28. where vengeance is repre- 
sented as a lion, lying in wait for the proud or the ungedly. 
And most probably ayapria should be rather taken here for 
the punishment of sin, than for sin itself, as it is sometimes 
used. The comparison of sin to a lion is very common 
in Scripture, particularly in the book of Psalms; and 
under this image, the devil, the tempter to and author of 
all wickedness and mischief, is described in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Ver. 11. The discourse of a'godly man is always with wis- 
dom, but a fool changeth as the moon.] t. e. A good man is 
always uniform and consistent with himself; he is constant 
in his resolutions and prudent in his choice; as he chooses 
well, so he sticks to his opinion, but without conceit or 
opiniatry, without prejudice or passion. He.winnows not 
with every wind, (v. 9.) like those who seek popular ap- 
plause, or have no settled principle ; but is steadfast in his 
understanding, and his way of acting always the same. The 
Vulgate compares the good man’s steadiness to the constant 
light of the sun; whereas that of the moon is always un- 
equal and variable, and when it shines the brightest shines 
only by reflection, and with a borrowed lustre. As his me- 
ditation is in the law of the Most High, so his discourse is 
upon the excellency of religion, and the beauty of holiness; 
the rule of his conduct is the revealed will of that Being, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning, and 
a firm trust in his goodness keeps him always steadfast 
and unmoveable under all the events and accidents of life. 
The Psalmist well describes him in terms not unlike those 
of our author: The mouth of the righteous is exercised in 
wisdom, and his tongue will be talking of judgment; the 
law of his God is in his heart, and his goings shall not slide. 
(Psal. xxxvii. 31, 32.) But there is always something ab- 
surd or impertinent in the discourse of a fool, and offensive 
in that of a sinner; the former is disagreeable and tiresome, 
and the latter shocking and infectious. (Ver. 13.) 

Ver.12. If thou be among the indiscreet, observe the time.] 
If you light into the company of idle and loose persons, enter 
not into conversation with them, as one of their associates, 
but defer speaking to some better opportunity. And thus Cal- 
met expounds it, Reservez-vous a parler dans un autre tems. 
If you think to do some good among them by your discourse, 
in vain will be your endeavours to reform or instruct them. 
The attempt to teach such true wisdom, or to instil principles 
of virtue inte them, will be giving that which is holy to the 
dogs, who will probably abuse and injure you. Your pre- 
sence will be disagrecable to them, and they will answer 
in the language of the libertines, described Wisd. ii. 12. 
‘‘ Let us ect rid of this oflicious reformer, who takes tho 
liberty to reprove our thoughts; he is not for our turn, hcis 
clean contrary to our doings: he upbraideth us with our 
offending the law, and objecteth, to our infamy, the trans- 
gressings of our education:” The word of'exhortation, to 
have its desired effect, must be well-timed, applied to fit 
objects, and delivered ina proper season: when there is a 
reasonable prospect of the sced falling into good ground, 
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which has no thorns to choke it, then is the proper oppor- 
tunity for the sower to go out to sow. 

Ver. 18. For as a man hath destroyed his enemy, so has 
thou lost the love of thy neighbour.] i.e. By betraying his 
secrets, for the context manifestly relates to this, and 
abusing the confidence reposed in thee, thou hast used 
thy best friend as an encmy, and in some sort taken away * 
his life by thy treachery, and therefore follow no more after 
him, thou canst not regain his friendship, he is fled like a 
bird, not to be recovered again. ‘ Semel fugiendi si data 
est occasio—satis est. Nunquam post illam possis pren- 
dere.” (Plaut.) The violation of the laws of friendship, by 
the discovery of secrets, is a crime, according to the Vul- 
gate, not unlike that of murdering a friend. The secret 
your friend entrusted you with was a sacred depositum; 
the disclosing it is an injury and a piece of injustice, and 
if, through your indiscretion, he comes into any disgrace 
or trouble, it is like giving him a secret stab. The least 
unkindness from a friend is of greater smart than the 
hardest usage from an enemy. "Adcotpevor paddrov dpyliCov- 
rat i PraGdpevor. (Thucyd. lib. i.) The very sight of Brutus 
wounded the heart of Ceesar more than all the rest of the 
assassins did with their daggers. David was somewhat 
troubled, that they who hated him whispered together 
against him; (Psal. xli.7.) but it was his greatest affliction 
of all, that they who had eaten of his bread should un- 
gratefully liftup their heel against him. For when he says, 
he could have borne it from an enemy, (Psal. lv. 12, 13.) he 
significantly implies, he could not bear it from a friend. 

Ver. 21. After reviling, there may bereconcilement ; but he 
that bewrayeth secrets is without hope.|’AmfAmoe, is without 
hope of a reconciliation with his friend. A learned critic 
observes, that it is much more agreeable to the dialect of 
the Greeks to render aweAriZev by desperare facere, to make 
desperate, according to the Hebrew, hiphel; and accord- 
ingly he renders this place, He that hath revealed secrets 
maketh men to despair of him, to give him up, as one not fit 
to be trusted, or made a friend of. (Knatchbull’s Annot. on 
Luke vi. 35.) Some copies have awwAece wiorev, but as this 
occurs ver. 16. upon the same occasion, amfAmoe, which is 
the reading of the Roman edition and Alexandrian MS. 
of Bos, and Drusius, seems preferable. The Romans cut 
off all hopes of reconcilement, by giving a solemn form of 
renunciation, when they dissolved friendship with any that 
had offended them. Germanicus, after receiving many in- 
juries from Piso, took no other revenge than formally re- 
nouncing his friendship, “non ultra progressus quam ut 
amicitiam ei more majorum renunciaret.” (Suet. in C. Cas. 
Cal. cap. 3. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. Lys. Orat. 7.) 

Ver. 22. He that winketh with the eyes worketh evit.] 
Texrafve: kaka, t. €. is meditating or contriving some evil 
and mischief. ‘There is the like thought, Prov. x. 10. He 
that winketh with the eyes causeth sorrow. But the LXX. 
rendering is more explicit, 6 évvebwy d¢0adrpote pera dédov, 
ouvaye dvopdot Abwac, Which points out the true intent of 
his. winking with the cye; that though he would have this 
familiar motion of the eye to be interpreted as a mark of 
his approbation and good-will, yet he does it deccitfully, 
and is the more dangerous enemy, as he has the appear- 
ance and tokens of a friend; and in another place it is ob- 
served of the same person, that he is fulsomcly civil, hows 
and cringes to effect his purpose, ceecrpaypivy 6? xapdia TEex- 
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réwverar xaxa (the very expression of our author), and is 
always ready to raise some disturbance, vi. 13. Instead 
of the latter sentence, he that knoweth him will depart 
from him, 6 &d¢ atrév aroorias an avrov, the Vatican 
and some other copies have, xat ovoele abrov aroorfaa and 
Heeschelius, aroorhoerat ax avrov. The Vulgate follows 
this reading: memo eum abjicit; 1.e. He so gains upon 
people by his insinuating way, his false signs, and deccit- 
ful nods, that nobody mistrusts him, or discards him, 
though such a treacherous friend is worse than a declared 
enemy. 

Ver. 23. Wher thou art present he will speak sweetly, 
and will admire thy words ; but at the last he will writhe his 
mouth, and slander thy sayings.] “Yotepov St ciactphbe rd 
oTdua avrov, Kal év toic Adyotc cov dwaet akavoadov, t. €. He 
will change his note, or, as the margin has it, he will alter 
his speech, and in thy absence find fault with what was 
spoken. Or, he will lie in wait for thy words, and by mis- 
representing them endeavour to do thee some mischicf, 
or bring. thee into disgrace. Such a concealed enemy, 
according to Homer, is to be dreaded as much as death. 
The Psalmist resembles our author in the description of 
him: He laid his hands upon such as be at peace with him, 
and he brake his covenant ; the words of his mouth were softer 
than butter, having war in his heart ; hiswords were snioother 
than oil, and yet be they very swords. (Psal. lv. 21, 22.) . 

Ver. 25. Whoso casteth a stone on-high, casteth it on his 
own head; and a deceitful stroke shall make wounds.| The 
wise man having enlarged, in the former verses, upon the 
baseness of treachery and perfidiousness in friendship, he 
now sets down the punishment of it; viz. that the mischief 
which a false friend is meditating and designing against 
others shall fall upon himself, he shall suffer for his trea- 
chery; the stroke levelled in the dark shall return upon 
himself. This seems to be the sense of the Vulgate, though 
it is obscurely rendered: but the Syriac is explicit and 
clear, Obtrectator qui percutit in occulto, perditioni tra- 
detur. See Psal. vii. 15, 16. Proy. vi. 15. where it is said 
of the wicked person, who pretendcth friendship, and at 
the same time is devising mischief continually, therefore 
shalthis calamity come suddenly ; suddenly shalt he be broken 
without remedy. See also Eccles. x. 8, 9. 12, 13. and 
particularly Prov. xxvi. 23. &c. where there is a great 
resemblance betwixt the two writers. This unexpected 
but just return upon the underminer’s head is illustrated 
here by three significant and apt comparisons; nor is Plu- 
tarch’s less pertinent and applicable: ‘ Jaculum si in so- 
lidum aliquid inciderit, nonnunquam in mittentem retorque- 
tur; ita convitium in fortem ct constantcm virum tortum 
recidit in convitium facientem.” (In Moral.) And indeed 
St. Austin expressly understands this place of calumny 
and detraction. (De Amic. cap. 13.) 

Ver. 28. Mockery and reproach are from the proud ; but 
vengeance, as a lion, shall lie in wait for them.| There may 
be two senses given of this place; viz. Mockery, reproach, 
and vengeance, shall fall upon the proud or wicked: thus 
Calmet, Les insultes et les outrages sont reservez pour les su- 
perbes, et la vengeance fondra sur eux. Or the meaning may 
be, that mockery and reproach belong unto the proud ; they 
are vices which they are particularly guilty of, and there- 
fore vengeance shall pursuc them. The rejoicing at the fall 
of the righteous, mentioned in the next verse, is an instance 
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of their mockery, and their insult shall be repaid them by 
grievous torments inflicted on them in this life. This was 
verified in Antiochus and other persecutors. (2 Mace. ix.) 
- Ver. 30. Malice and wrath, even these are abominations, 
and the sinful man shall have them both.| As the wise man 
had before condemned treachery and perfidiousness, so does 
he likewise ‘here resentment and wrath, both of which are 
to be detested: Utrague execrabilia sunt. Vulg. The man- 
ner of expression in our version seems to soften these vices ; 
kat ravra would be better rendered, These also are abomina- 
tions. And thus the Syriac: Simultas et tra,-ipsa quoque 
sunt execrabilia. ‘There may be two senses likewise given 
of this passage; the first is, That the sinner shall possess, 
or rather, as Grotius and Junius understand it, shall be 
possessed by these two tyrannical passions, which, as he 
harbours in his breast, shall prove his tormentors: the other 
is, That the sinner shall feel the resentment of God, and the 
terrible effects of his fury; which sense seems confirmed by 
the context. This verse is a proper introduction to what 
follows about revenge, and it would not be amiss to begin 
the next chapter with it. 
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Ver. 1. HI: that revengeth shall find vengeance from the 
Lord; and he will surely keep his sins in remembrance. 
Ver. 2. Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou pray- 
est.| He that is forward to execute vengeance for every in- 
jury done to him, and hath no bowels of tenderness and 
compassion towards others that offend, descrves and may 


expect, nay, may be sure to be strictly dealt with himself 


by God for his own offences. Ararnooy dtarnojoe is a strong 
reduplication, and denotes the greater certainty of pu- 
nishment. I must also observe the propriety of AvesBa, 
which is a metaphor, and implies, that the debts, for so 
sins against God are called in Scripture, Matt. vi. 12. of 
the merciful person, shall be cancelled and discharged. 
The request of forgiveness from God presupposes and re-, 
quires that we be ready to forgive others their offences 
against us. This is a necessary condition on our part; 
and, if we fail of it, we shall fail also of the pardon we 
expect and hope for. (See Chrysost. tom. vi. Orat. 67.) 
And indeed what pretence can a malicious person have to 
ask the forgiveness of sins against God, who, though a 
frail sinful mortal himself, will not be prevailed upon to 
pass over the trifling and less offences of his brethren 
against him, which are fewer in number, smaller in de- 
gree, and committed against a far meaner person, as 1s most 
excellently urged in the three verses following. The great, 
and I might say infinite, disproportion between our offences 
against God, and those of an injurious neighbour against 
us, is strongly intimated in the vast sum of ten thousand 
talents, and the very inconsiderable demand of a hundred 
pence only; which the parable instances in to illustrate 
this matter. (Matt. xviii. 24.28.) One cannot help ob- 
serving in what strong terms the doctrine of forgiveness is 
pressed, even under the times of the Old Testament; it 
may be affirmed of the law, that; though God tolerated a 
retaliation among the Jews in certain cases, and under cer- 
tain restrictions, (Exod. xxi. 24. Lev. xxiv, 20.) to hinder 
ereater evils, yet its intention in gencral was, to encourage 
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mutual love and forgiveness, the shewing kindness occa- 
sionally even to enemies, the not avenging injuries, but com- 
mitting to God the repaying of vengeance, and, in a word, 
the love of a man’s neighbour as himself. Lev. xix. 17,15. 
Deut. xxxii. 35. Psal. vii. 4. Heb. x. 30. From these 
passages, which are express for brotherly kindness, one 
should form a judgment of the spirit of the law, and not 
‘from such where vengeance is barely tolerated in certain 
cases, and even then curbed and limited, to prevent men’s 
passions running to excess, and using too great violence 
and outrage. 

Ver. 6. "Remember thy end, and let enmity cease.] Re- 
member that thon thyself art mortal, and do not nourish 
immortal hatred; carry it not into the other world with 
you, nor entail revenge upon your posterity. Say not, 
Exoriare, aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, &c. The advice 
here is not unlike that of St. James, (v. 9.) Grudge not one 
against another, or, as the margin has it, Grieve not one 
another, brethren, lest. ye be condemned; behold the Judge 
standeth at the door. ‘Thus Seneca most appositely, ‘ Ri- 
dere solemus inter matutine arenz spectacula tauri et ursi 
pugnam .. . quos cum alter alterum vexarit, suus confector 
expectat: : idem et nos facimus, aliquem. . - lacessimus, cum 
victo victorique finis aque maturus immineat.” (Lib. iii. de 
Ira, cap.43. And ina former chapter, “ Quid ruimus in pug- 
nam, quid imbecillitatis cbliti ingentia odia suscipimus? et 
ad frangendum fragiles consurgimus? jam pve acerrimum 
media mors dirimet, stat super caput fatum .. . propiusque 
ac propius accedit.” (cap. 42.) Or the meaning may be, Re- 
member that thou art a man; that man, as such, is sure to 
offend, and stand in need of pardow; that human life is but 
of a short continuance, and an account to be given of the 
conduct of it, and therefore the sense of his own imperfec- 
tion and frailty should remind every man of the tenderness 

-due to others’ failings, and the consideration of mortality 
should hasten reconciliation, that a man may not die in an 
unforgiying temper. That celebrated maxim, péuvnco av- 
Qowroc dv, is of no less importance in life to subdue re- 
scntment, than it was to the Macedonian king to humble 
his pride. And perhaps that custom among the Egyptians, 
of placing at their mest sumptuous feasts a skull in some 


conspicuous part of the room, might be as,much designed, 
to prevent quarrels and promote brotherly kindness, as to. 


restrain excess and luxury. The following sentence, viz:. 
“ Remember corruption and death, is (says a learned 
writer) the shortest compendium of holy living that ever. 
was given; it is as if the. author had said, Many are the 
precepts and admonitions left us by wise and good men 
for the moral conduct of life; but would you have a short 
and infallible directory of living well, remember corrup- 


tion and death. Do but remember this, and forget all other, 


rules if you will, and your duty if you can... for the 
consideration of death is the greatest security of a good 
life.., of.so vast consequence is the constant thinking 
upon death above all other things that fall within the com- 
pass even of uscful and practical meditation, that Moses, 
with great reason, places the wisdom of man in the sole 
consideration of his latter end.” (Norris on the Conduct of 
Human Life, p. 158S—160.) 

Ver.7. Remember the commandments, and bear no malice 
to thy neghbour: remember the covenant of the Highest, 
and_wink at ignorance.] Malice may be considered as a 
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breach of the sixth commandment, which besides actual. 
murder forbids also revenge, and the very intention of do-: 
ing mischief. Malice also, as it contents not itself with 
thinking or devising evil, vents itself often in ill-natured 
speeches and injurious reproaches, and offends against the 
ninth commandment, which forbids false witness, slander- 
ing, and evil speaking. By the covenant of the Highest 
in the latter part of the verse, we may either understand: 
God's law, which forbids all malice and revenge, and en- 
joins the foregiveness of injuries; or his adopting all men, 
especially the faithful, into one body and communion, to: 
encourage thereby brotherly love and union, and a reci- 
procal regard and tenderness for each other. Or by the: 
covenant of the Highest may be meant: God’s promise, or: 
his conditional covenant, that he will forgive men their. 
trespasses, if they also are ready to forgive others their 
trespasses. By ignorance: here we may understand not 
only sins of ignorance, as they are called, but transeres-. 
sions of other kinds, and so dyvou is often used;.sce 
Numb. xii. 11. Judith v. 20. . Tob. iii. 3. 1 Esdr. viii. 75. 
Ecclus. xxiii. 3. 30. and ayvoeiv and auapravey are synony- 
mous in the Hellenistic writings. (See note on v. 15.) 
Probably the wise man here may artfully call an offence. 
a slip of ignorance, to extenuate the greatness or odious-, 
ness of if, and thereby induce the eng injured to pass it. 
over the sooner. 

Ver. 10. As the matter of the fire ts, so it bur neth ; aad as 
a man’s strength is,.so is his wrath.] Kara rqv vAny tov au- 
pd¢ adtwe éxxavOpoerar. A learned commentator reads the 
Greek in the following manner, xara tiv tAqv TO Tip Exkav- 
Shoerat, o’twe xara tH ioydyv, «x. t. A. (Hammond on New 
Test.) But there is no necessity. of making any alteration, 
it is a. Hehraism, and there are frequent instances of this: 
construction. (See Glass. Philol. Sac. lib. iii. de Pronom.): 
"lode, translated here strength, i is often used for riches, or 
ability in point of fortune and circumstances; see iii. 13.. 
xiv. 13. xliv. 6. Prov. xv. 6. In the house of the righteous 
is much treasure, iaxi¢ woAAH. .and Ezek. xxvii. 12. rdOog 
maone isytoc .is properly rendered multitude of all kinds: 
of riches. I should prefer this sense here, but for the next 
sentence, which is to the same purpose, though if isyd¢ be- 
taken literally for strength, there will be the same tauto-; 
logy with respect to the last sentence of the verse. 

According to his riches his anger riseth, and the stronger 
they are which contend, the more they will be inflamed.) 
Kara tiv otegiwow Tig payne btw avénSnoera. Literally, 
According to the force and spirit of the strife, battle, or. 
combat, so it is increased, and becomes more fieree and . 
bloody. The sense is, that a man’s pride and haughtiness: 
(for so we are to understand anger and wrath in this 
place), arising from power or wealth, will increase propor-. 
See Psal. x. 4, where there is a descrip- 
tion of a sinner, priding himself in his riches, whose in- 
solenco on that account is so great, that he is represented 
as not caring for God, neither is God in all his thoughts.. 
Whero the LX-X. rendering is observable, and resembles 
that before us: xara rd wAHDOG rig dpyig avTov ex SyTiae. 
Secundum multitudinem ire sue, Vulgate. Both of these 
are but indifferent versions of the Hebrew here: it would 
be better expressed by elatione, or altitudine nasi sit; i.e. 
‘Carrying his head very high. ‘The Targum is clearer and; 
‘more explicit, in arrogantia spiritus sui: (see De Muis, in, 
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loc.) or we may understand anger literally here; viz. that — 
a person who thinks himself injured or affronted will re-_ 


sent the usage, and his anger will rise in proportion to the 
opinion which he entertains of his own worth or great- 
ness, either with respect to rank, merit, or outward quali- 
ties and accomplishments. Itis on this account that the 
lenity and meekness of David, with regard to Shimei’s 
cursing him, is so justly admired: the forgiveness of so 


mighty a king, of so mean and abusive a subject, who had | 


daringly insulted his honour, was no less glorious to him 
than his victory over Goliath. 

Ver.11. A hasty contention kindleth.a fire, and a hasty 
fighting sheddeth blood. Ver. 12. If thou blow the spark, it 
shall burn ; if thou spit upon it, it shall be quenched: and 
both of these come out of thy mouth.] After warmth or re- 
sentment before spoken to, the wise man properly pro- 
ceeds to mention quarrels and disputes which generally 
proceed from it, and often occasion great disturbance and 
mischief. At first they arise from some inconsiderable 
cause, or trifling accident, perhaps only from a hasty or 
wrong word, which a person resenting grows angry, pro- 
ceeds thence to reproach and calumny, abuse, injuries, 
and in fine to blows and blood-shedding. This dreadful 
process is properly compared here to a spark of fire, which 
is of little consequence or danger in itself, and may be ex- 
tinguished easily in a moment, by treading or spitting 
upon it; or by letting it fall to the ground, and taking no 
notice of it, it will go out of itself. In: like manner the 
heat and fury of an adversary may be assuaged by patience 
and moderation, by silence or submission. But if yon 
blow the spark and keep it alive; if you add fuel to dying 
embers, by taking the part of the quarrelsome person or 
contradicting him; by justifying the former, or adding fresh 
provocations, you ‘Will kindle such a fire as you will not be 
able to extinguish. Solomon has the same comparison 


uponthelike occasion, Where no wood is, there the fire goeth 


out ; so where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 
As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, sois a con- 
tentious man to kindle strife. (Prov. xxvi. 20,21.) The 
moral of which observation is, to stop passion and resent- 
ment in its first beginning, to hinder its progress, to stem 
its torrent, and remove whatever may add to the swelling 
of it; or, in the words of the same wise writer, to leave off 
contention before it be:meddled with, for the beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water, one knoweth not 
where it will stop. (Prov. xvii. 14.) 

Ver. 13. Curse the whisperer and double-tongued, for 
such have destroyed many that were at peace.|] YiSipoc, or 
the whisperer, is one who speaks ill of his neighbour pri- 
vately, and does him some mischief by a secret and sly 
insinuation to his prejudice. (See note on v. 14.) AlyAws- 
aoc, or the double-tongued, is one who spcaks differently 


of the same thing or person, in public approving and ex- - 


tolling what he secretly decries and vilifics ; one who 
makes a show of harmless intentions, and professes an 
outward respect for the person whom privately he slan- 
ders: and, according to St. Bernard’s description, when 
he intends the most mischief and disgrace to any one, he 
begins first to commend him, to introduce some ill-natured 
aspersion the better; whieh kind of double-dealing and 
dissembling is, says he, Tanto plausibilior, quantd ordiattter 
ab iis qui audiunt, corde invito, et condolentis affectu pro- 
VOL. IY. 
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Jerri. (In Cant. ii.) St. Cyprian ingeniously compares such 
who give good words with their lips, but dissemble with their 
double heart, (Psal. xii. 2.) to wrestlers, “Qui antagonistas 
luctantes altius tollunt, quo vehementius illidant;” (Epist. 
2.) i.e. who lift their antagonist the higher to give him the 
greater fall. Solomon calls such mischievous underhand 
practices stabs, which give the most deadly wounds. 
(Prov. xxvi. 22.) With great reason, therefore, the wise 
man here advises to set a mark upon and abhor sucha 
detestable person, which probably is the meaning of curs- 
The common sense of mankind, even in 
the times of paganism, has had such an abhorrence of this 
vice, that great punishment has been inflicted upon such 
offenders in many civil societies. Lipsius says, that the 
Athenians imposed a pecuniary mulct upon them, and that 
the ancient Romans set a literal mark upon the forehead of 
him who was guilty of this crime, intimating a calumniator, 
de calumnia.’ This was a public declaration that the whis- 
perer or slanderer deserved to be ‘openly stigmatized and 
branded for an infamous person. 

Ver. 14. A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many. A 
TAdooa rpirn. Lingua. tertia, Vulgate; i. e. says Mr. Le 
Clerc, “‘ Media ‘inter auditorem, ac eum de quo sermo ha- 
betur.” Itis a proverbial expression, and often to be. met 
with in the Chaldee paraphrase; it means a busy intermed- 
dling tongue, which sows discord among neighbours, and 
sets one against another by evil insinuations and groundless 
reports, perverting and envenoming things the most harm- 
less and innocent, and giving them a wrong turn and an evil 
meaning. This is also called lingua trisulea ; as if it spit 
its venom like a serpent, or had, like it, three stings, or 
through its swiftness and volubility had the appearance of 
it. And indeed the backbiter has so much of the serpent 
in him, that, as if he had really three stings, he does mis- 
chief to three persons,—to the hearer, the person slan- 
dered, and to his own soul. The Apostolical Constitutions 
call such backbiters rpéyAwooo, rolrnv yA@aoav Exovtec. 
(Lib. ii. cap. 21.) Cotelerius observes, that some copies 
have here yAwooa rpnri, i. €. reronuévyn, perforated, or full of 
holes, as if the backbiter’s tongue was like that of the ser- 
vant’s in the comedy, who says of himself, “ Plenus rima- 
rum sum, hac et illac perfluo.” And indeed lic is one who 
can keep nothing, he has no sccrets properly, he hears only 
with a malicious theme to retail again, and what he occa- 
sionally picks up comes instantly forth with additions. 

Strong cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the 
houses of great men.] The wise man probably means here 
‘speaking evil of dignities, the blackening and aspersing 
kings and persons in authority, which lessens them in the 
opinion and esteem of the people, and renders them sus- 
pected by them, which often begets tumults, and kindles those 
heats which put thingsinto a ferment and a flame. Lipsius, 
‘after he has shewn how calumny engages one man against 
another, divides intimate friends, and sets princes and people 
‘at variance, adds, “ Doletis herere in rcipublice visceribus 
discordiarum tela? Calumnia injecit. Ardere facem bello- 
rum civilium ? Calumnia accendit.” (Orat. de Calumnia.) 

~ Ver. 15. A backhiting tongue hath cast out virtuous 
women, and deprived them of their labonrs.] Tov wévwv 
avroy. An cyil tongue hath raised groundless suspicions, 
and made men jealous even of good and virtuous wives, 
and: -somctimes occasioned ‘their divorce, to the mani- 
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fest disgrace and injury of virtue and innocence. How 
far the poison of-an evil and false tongue can affect the 
credit and safety ofa good and chaste woman, appears from 
tho history of Susanna, who was condemned through 
the unjust accusation of the two wanton elders, and would 
actually have suffered death, had not the Lord raised 
up the spirit of Daniel to detect the falschood,.and res- 
cue oppressed innocence. The like may be said of the 
mother of the Maccabees, who was yvv).dvdpeia in all re- 
spects, and suffered with her sons through the yenomous 
malice of the tonguc: yvvn dydpeia, in the Sapiential books, 


(see Prov, xxxi. 16.) means, an industrious, careful, Jabo- | 
tious, frugal woman, one who by her economy and ma- | 


nagement has been the occasion of bringing much wealth 


into the family, and therefore might promise herself a com- | 
fortable share in the enjoyment of it; and yet one so deserv- | 


ing, through a slanderous tongue, shall forfeit her hus- 


band’s love and opinion, be expelled his house, lose the | 
fruit of her labour, and be deprived of her part of the 


common stock. See xiv. 15. where both wévoc and xézo¢ 
mean wealth got by labour, and so it is to be understood, 
Eccles. ii. 18, 19. | 

Ver.16. Whoso hearkeneth unto it shall never find rest, 
and never dwell quietly.] i, e. Will always hear something 
to disturb and vex him, Such as have an itching ear, and 
a curiosity to know what is done and said every where, 
will find officious persons enough to bring or inyent storics, 
and often matter for their own disquict and uncasiness. 
T be Vulgate renders, Nec habebit amicum in quo requiescat ; 
which is true, whether we understand it of the slanderer him- 
self, who can never be a fit person to make a friend of, or 
of the person who listens to him; for if credit be given to 
his suggestions to the disadvantage of such as we took to 
be our friends, one shall not know whom to rely on, but 
shall he often tempted to break friendship with our best 
and most valuable acquaintance, through evil and pro- 
bably false aspersions. 

Ver.17. The stroke of the whip maketh marks in the flesh, 
but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones. Ver. 18. 
Many have fallen by the edge of the sword ; but not so many 
as have fallen by the tongue.) It appears from the wise 
man’s comparison, that the stroke of the tongue wounds 
the deepest. For whereas scourges reach only the skin, 
the outside of the man, slander affects eycen the inward 
parts, and touches his very heart, Prov. xxvi. 22. where 
tho words of a tale-bearer are expressly called wounds. It 
is observable, that when Nazianzen would persuade some 
who were addicted to calumny to desist from their re- 
proaches, he advises them to lay down their arms, to throw 
away thcir spears and stings, expressing in terms of war 
and hostility the danger of a censorious tongue, which, as 
it is more nimble and ready, so is it no Jess fatal to do 
mischief. ‘There is so much cruclty and real hurt in ca- 
lumny and reproach, that our Saviour himself calls revil- 
ing and evil speaking by the name of persecution, Matt. v. 
1. Zréua payaioac is a Hebraism, and would be quite 
harsh and unintelligible, if not otherwise expressed, and 
properly familiarized. Homer has wod{uov orédya, (Il. K.) 
which is a parallel expression: and St. Austin, manus 
gladi, which is a bolder metaphor. This weapon, though 
a known instrument of cruclty and bloodshed, has not 
made, says our author, so dreadful a havoc, as that little 
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member, the tongue. Amongst the many instances which 
might be brought to confirm this observation, I shall single 
out that of Docg the Edomite, who insidiously betrayed 
Abimelech to Saul, for succouring David in his distress, 
and by his officious discoyery and malicious intelligence 
occasioned the destruction of fourscore and five persons 
that wore the linen ephod. (1 Sam. xxii.) The hundred 
and twentieth Psalm is thought by many to refer to this 
calumny; and so it is expressed in the title. 

Ver. 20, For the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and the 
bands thereof are bands of brass. Ver. 21. The death 
thereof ts an evil death, the grave were better than it.) ‘The 
author compares the suffering, by a slanderous tongue, to 
the carrying an insupportable yoke, or being fast bound 
with miscry and iron; that it deprives men of their repu- 
tation and honour, the most afflicting loss they can suficr, 
and by jnfusing suspicions and sowing discord separates 
the most intimate acquaintance, and robs them of the com- 
forts and advantages of friendship and society, and there- 
by makes life irksome and tedious, and death desirable, 
Messieurs of Port-Royal apply the bondage here spoken 
of to the slanderous tongue itself that is enslaved to this 
vice, which is so subtle and disguised, that it escapes the 
notice of such as practise it, and its slavery is not per- 
ceived by those that are in bondage to it. Through a blind- 
ness and infatuation of heart, the just punishment of their 
crime, they persuade themselyes that what they are act- 
ing is allowable, neither contrary to justice, charity, nor 
religion, and so are under no concern to break the yoke, 
thinking themselycs free and at liberty under the greatest 
slavery; and while they arc scattering firebrands and death, 
please themselves with the innocency of their sport. The 
loss of reputation, through the venom of the tongue, is 
here called a death, and one more grievous than that of 
nature. The Greeks, in like manner, apply azé\Avui to 
chastity or friendship violated, or to a character destroyed 
and gone. And among the Latins, a woman that has lost 
her honour is called Interfecte pudicitie femina. _ 

Ver. 22. It shall not have rule over them that fear God, 
neither shall they be burnt with the flame thereof.| A slan- 
derous tongue, though it will not fail to attack good men, 
and probably for that reason, because they are such, yet it 
shall not overwhelm them, nor shall its rage, however it 
may blacken, quite eclipse them. God will-not permit 
that justice, innocence, and truth, shall be for any long 
time oppressed; He will make their righteousness as clear 
as the light, and their just dealing as the noon-day. (Psal. 
xxxvii. 6.) Thus the same pious writer, after having put 
up his prayer, that the lying lips might be put to silence, 
which cruelly, disdainfully, and despitefully speak against 
the righteous, gives this instance of God’s goodness laid 
up for them that fear him, and prepared for them that put 
their trust in him, that he will hide them privily by his own 
presence from the provoking of all men, and will keep them 
secretly in his tabernacle from the strife of tongues. (Psal. 
xxxi..20—-22.) Or the sense may be, That rood men shall 
not, like others, indulge themselves in slander and ccu- 
soriousness; it shall pot prevail i in Israel, neither shall it be 
found in the heritage of Jacob, for all such vices shall be far 
from the godly, neither shall they accustom themselves to 
opprobrious words, (xxiii. 1215.) The Psalmist’s de- 
scription | of the happy person. who shall dwell in God's 
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tabernacle, is oné that doth the thing whith is right, and 
speaketh the truth from his heart, that hath used no deceit 


in his tongue, nor doné evil to his neighbour, and hath not } 
| So datigerous, you may not listen to it, or seem to encou- 


slanderéd his neighbour. (Psal. Xv. 2, 3.) 
- Ver. 23. Such as forsake the Lord shall fall into it, and 
it shall burn in them, avid not bé quenched : it shall be sént 
upon them as a lion, and devour them like a leopard.) As 
the providetice of God will présetve the righféous that are 
caluniniated or falsély accused, so their enemies and ac- 
cusérs shall suffer in their stead ; as the fire slew those men 
that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abéd-nego, but over 
their bodies the fire had no power, neither had the smell 
of it passed upon them; (Dan. iii.) and the lions slew in- 
stantly the accusers of Daniel, whilst God sent his angel 
and shut their moutlis that they right not hurt him, foras- 
much as iitnocence was foiind in him. (Chap. vi.) Corn. a 
Lapide thinks the author expressly refers to these in- 
stances. Or the sense may be, That God will suffer the 
Wicked to fall inito this vice, to whicli they are remarkably 
addicted, and iti their turtis shall be évil spoken of, and 
fall into shame and diseracc: Or, may We not understand 
this place in some sucht sense as that of the Psalmist, 
What reward shall be gitén or done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Even mighty and sharp arrows with hot burning 
coals. (Psal. cxx. 3.) St. Cyprian, speaking of the rich 
man in his torments, says, that his tongue was principally 
affeeted with pain and misery, as he had offended chiefly 
with his mouth: “Inter omnes corporis partes magis os 
éjus et lingua poenas dat, quia plus scilicet lingua sua et 
ore peccaverat.” (Epist. 55.) 

Ver. 24. Look that thou hedge thy possesston about with 
thorns, and bind up thy silver and gold. Ver. 25. And 


weigh thy words in a balance, and make a door and bar 


for thy mouth.] See xxxvi.25. As it is a commendable 
piece of prudence to fence a field or a vineyard with a 
strong hedge, that the wild boar out of the wood may not 
root it out, nor the wild beasts of the field devourit; and 
as itis usual and safe to put money into a purse or bag, 
or in a place of security fo prevent losing of it; so no less 
care is required to guard the mouth, and keep the door of 
the lips, that no word may issue from thence without being 
well weighed and considered. The binding up of silver 
and gold, here mentioned, is a particular expression, and 
answers to the bundles of silver, 6 déesudc rov, doyuptov, 
Ligata pecunia, Valg. (Gen. xiii. 35. Prov. vii. 20. Hos. 
xiii. 12.) Calmet thinks this phrase, besides the usual 
way of securing moncy in a linen cloth, purse, or girdle, 
may denote small reds, or spits of silver, bound up toge- 
ther, as Plutarch describes the oboli, a handful of wich 
made a drachma. “The ancient Grecian money (says he) 
was like so many spits or rods of iron or brass; and hence 
it is that our smallest money is to this day called obolus 
(6Berog signifying, in Greek, a spit), and that the piece 
worth six oboli is termed a dvachia, or a handful, so many 
of these rods being required to fill the hand.” (Plut. in 
Lysand. Calm. Dissert. on the Hebr.Money.) It is certain 
also, that the Jews carried with them at their girdle a ba- 
lance to weigh all the money which they either gave or re- 
ecived, as the Chinese and Armenian merchants do to this 
day; and their carrying different weights with them in a 
bag, (Deut. xxv. 13.) implies their having the balance too. 
The Canaanitcs likewise carried balances with them, but 
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deceitful ones, as they are described, Hos. xii.7. Instead 
of hedging the posséssion, the Vulgate has, Sepi aures tuas 
Spints ; t. ¢. Fence or stop your ears, that, since slander is 


rage it, that so the censorious person may see that such 


injurious discotirse is disagreeable td You, and may be hin- 
| déred frotit proceeding farther: “ Ut discat detractor (says 


St. Jérome) dum te videt non libenter audite, non ultra de- 
trahefe: nemo enim invito auditors libenter refert.” (Epist. 
2, ad Rustic.) 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Ver. 1. EE that is merciful will lend unte his neighbour.) 
‘O roi treoe, Samet tg wAnstov. Sée the like, Psal. xxxvii. 
26. cxii. 5. The sense, both there and here, is, that a mer- 
ciful man will not oiily lend unto his neighbour, but he will 
require no ustty; lie will lend freely to‘one in necessity, 
Without asking or taking any usé of him. Mutuum differs 


from foenus ; the foriner i is without usury, the latter attended 


With it. Plautus very plainly distinguishés them in the fol- 
lowing versé: “Si mutuo non potero, certum est sumam 
feenore.” (Asinat.) Tlie etymiologists do not badly explain 
Soenus by accepti fetus, and so propéily styled by the Greeks 
roKxoc, aS being the issue or produce of a sum lent. They 
seldom express borrowig upon usury by save(Zav, but by 
SavetZew ext réew, and Sdvecov edrokov is usury, and not éa- 
velov Singly; seé Exod. xxii. where xéavetZerv is taken for sim- 
ple lending. (Plato de Leg: lib. v. Arist. icon. lib. vy.) And 
therefore the Vulgate here badly renders dawet by feneratur. 
But there is another sense of éaveiZav, which is, to give, to 
distribute to the necessitous. And thus Hesychius, déavet- 
Cet, t. €. weradioot rote évdeéor. And in another place he ex- 
pounds cavity by ayaSoupyeiv, benefacere. (See Matt. v. 42.) 
Calmet says the sense may be, He that does alms, shall be 
in @ condition to lend to his neighbour; God will! make him 
rich and flourishing in his circumstances: or, That he that 
does alms lendeth (to God) by doing good to his neighbour. 
(See Prov. xix. 17.) 

And he that strengtheneth his hand keepeth the command- 
ments.| The genérality of interpreters understand this of a 
liberal and charitable hand, free and open to give, that such 
a one, by his acts of kindness and beneficencc, keeps and 
fulfils the principal precept that coneérns his neighbour: 
isybvev ry xeol, to he strong in hand, signifies properly being 
rich, (see Lev. v. 7.11. xiv. 21, 22. xxv. 49. Prov. iii. 27.) 
a$ ddvvareiy rate xepa1, to fail, or to be feeble in hand, signi- 
fies the contrary state. And to strengthen the poor man’s 
hand, means to relieve or succour him. Thus, Lev. xxv. 35. 
the commandment is, If thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen into decay—and, as the Hebrew has it, his hand fail- 
eth,—then shalt thourélieve ; Heb. strengthen him: Grotius 
says, the words of this sentence are transposed, and that 
the sense is, He that keepeth the commandments shall be- 
come rich and powerful, Qui mandata servat, is prevalet 
And Calmet is of the same 
opinion. 

Ver.2. Pay thou thy neighbour again in due season. Ver. 
3. Keep thy word and deal faithfully with him, and thou 


shalt always find the thing that is necessary for thee.| Here 


the discourse is directed to the borrower (whom the ob- 
servation in the next verse likewise concerns), to be punc- 
3X2 
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tual in keeping his promise, and observing the time of pay- 
ment agreed on, which will encourage others or the samo 
person to lend to him again with more readiness: that he 
will find his advantage in so doing, and will by that means 
at all times have a prospect of having his necessities sup- 
plied. For it is notso much hardness of heart, as the fear 
of meeting with one who may prove ungrateful, or a cheat, 
that discourages men from lending cheerfully, and assisting 
others by a free and gratuitous loan. But the direction here 
is, that notwithstanding what we may have heard of others’ 
bad treatment, or fear to meet with ourselves, yet we must 
not be hard-hearted; but discretion must be coupled with 
brotherly-kindness, and worldly prudence with charity. 

- Ver.4. Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to 


be found, and put them to trouble that help them.] TloAXoi we 


evpnua évduicav davoc. This is inaccurately translated ; the 
sense is, Many esteem what is lent them as their own, as so 
much gaintothem. For ebonua, evpeoic, Eebpeore, besides the 
sense of finding, signify also lucrum and emolumentum, profit 
or gain, and e¥pnua should be taken in this latter sense, both 
here and ver. 6. following. See note on xx. 9. where evpnyua 
is taken in the sense of gain, and so rendered by our trans- 
lators. They have made a mistake like this, Baruch iii.18. 
ovK tort tEsbpeaic Twv Epywv attwv, i.e. They have no gain 
or profit from their works, which they badly render, whose 
works are not searchable. The observation of the wise man 
here is, that many borrowers would willingly appropriate 
to themselves what they have taken up, instead of being 
ready and punctual to return the loan in time to such as ad- 
vanced the money, and so have disappointed the creditor 
of what he depended upon and had occasion for, and obliged 
him perhaps to recover it by course of law: others, there- 
fore, have refused or been cautious of lending, on account 
of such treachery and evil dealing, fearing to be defrauded 


themselves, (ver. 7.) which is what St. Ambrose means, 
when he says, “‘ Cum istum fraudaveris cui debes, postea. 


in tempore necessitatis non inyenies creditorem,” (De To- 
bia, cap. 21.) - , | 

Ver. 5. Till he hath received, he will kiss a man’s hand; 
and for his neighbour's money he will speak submissly: 


but when he should repay, he will prolong the time, and re- 


turn words of grief, and complain of the time.] 'To kiss the 
hands of another was anciently a ceremony practised only 
by slaves. Thus Arrian, adAo¢ rote dpBadpove Karepiret, 
aAdXoc tov toaxnAov, of dovAot tac xeipag. (In Epict. lib. 1. 
cap. 19.) And Macrobius, “ Invenies dominum, spe lucri, 
oscula alienorum servorum manibus infigentem.” (Saturn. 
lib.i.) It denotes here that servility and baseness, which 
a person who wants to borrow money will use to ingratiate 
himself, and his cringing and fawning likewise by flattering 
language and expressions to gain his ends. Some copies 
instead of xonuarwv have pnparwyv, making no mention at 
all of money, which the Vulgate follows, 1 promissionibus 
humiliant vocem suam: but as all the copies agree in re- 
tatning rod 7Ansiov, it seems necessary to follow the other 
reading, as our translators do. The following circum- 
stances are very naturally described, and are the common 
excuses of bad paymasters—as, to say, The time of payment 
is not yet come, or longer time was expected, and would 
be more convenient,—to complain of the badness of the 
season, that it has been too dry or too wet, and the in- 
clemency of it has occasioned sickness, and loss of cattle, 
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spoiled their crop, and hindered them making money ;—or 
of the badness of the times in general, that money is scarce, 
levies high, markets falling, &c.; and, if these reasons of 
delay are not admitted, to give some careless or surly an- 
swer: for thus I understand Adyov axndiac, and so the Ge- 
neva version has it, or to set the creditor at defiance. 

Ver. 6. Ifhe prevail, he shall hardly receive the half, and 
he will count it as if he had found it; if not, he hath 
deprived him of his money, and he hath gotten him an enemy 
without cause; he payeth him with cursings and railings.}. 
This may be taken in two. different senses, according as we 
understand it of the debtor or creditor, which the expo- 
sitors are greatly divided about: with respect to the former. 
the sense is, that if he be able to repay, as the marginal 
reading is, and the Vulgate, Si autem potuerit reddere, he 
will with difficulty be brought to pay half thatis owing; and 
thus the Geneva version, And though he be able, yet giveth 
he scarce the half again, and reckoneth the other half unpaid 
as a thing found; t. e. as so much gain to him, Alterum 
dimidium lucrifactum putabit, says Grotius. Or, according. 
to Calmet, that the debtor reckons by paying half, that he 
has given you, as it were, a part or share in something that: 
he had found; and that you are under an obligation’ to 
him, as if he had done you a favour, by making you a 
partner with him in what he claims. If he be not able to 
pay at all, the creditor loses his whole debt, and all he | 
ectteth is ill-will and abusive language. But the confusion 
of this verse will be somewhat lessened, if: we understand. 
it of the creditor,—that if he be able to get any thing, he. 
will scarcely receive half, and that which he recovers he. 
must look upon as so much gain and good fortune, as the 
debtor did what he received at first, ver. 4. And if the 
creditor does not prevail to get any part of his money, he 
hath deprived himself of it (airév for éavrév, as Grabe un- 
derstands it), he must be content to lose it, and, in return, 
the debtor turns his enemy without any reason. ‘What 
follows must be understood of the debtor in either sense ; 
and the treatment there mentioned, for favours received, 
shews the great baseness and ingratitude of the borrower.. 
Seneca has a parallel observation upon the occasion, 
‘¢ Amico mutuum me roganti pecuniam si dedero, et ami- 
cum et pecuniam perdo.” 

Ver. 8. Yet have thou patience with a man in poor estate,.- 
and delay not .to shew him mercy. Ver. 9. Help the poor 
for the commandment's sake, and turn him not away because 
of his poverty.) Notwithstanding what is before said of 
the treachery and tricks of debtors, the wise man does not- 
intend here to discourage any from lending altogether, and 
doing good to a neighbour in that particular. His advice 
is, to be quick and ready in lending, and slow in re- 
demanding ; when necessity obliges him to come to you, 
put him not off by affected delays, nor make him, through 
often coming, and the solicitations he is forced to use, or 
by exacting a premium from him, purchase what yon only 
lend him. Advance what he wants as freely as if you never 
expected to have it again, that if he does repay you, you 
may count itas so much unlooked-for gain, ‘‘ Da quasi non. 
recepturus; ut lucro cedat, si reddita fuerit.” (Ambr. de 
Tobia, lib. i. cap. 3.) And if, being poor, he asks fora 
longer time of indulgence, wait with patience, and press 
him not to pay instantly, if he is not in a condition to do 
it; nor oblige him to it by any severity, nor exact any thing 
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for forbearance. To enforce the duty of doing good fo the 
poor, by a free and gratuitous loan, he:derives the obli- 
gation from the revealed will of God, and the precept 
referred to is probably Deut. xv. 18. If there be among 
you a@ poor man; thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, 
and shall surely lend him sufficient for his need. St. Am- 
brose reasons well upon this head, If you do not assist 
your brother,’ but for some advantage only you propose to 
yourself; if you do not lend to him but on the prospect or 
promise of usury’and interest; what merit is there in the 
action, or what,do you more than a mere heathen? Is 
it any instance of humanity to exact and draw. from the 
poor, when thou wouldest he thought to relieve him? 
Or does it deserve to be called charity, when your only 
view in lending is to raise some profit to yourself? And, 
complaining of some usurers in his time, who took advan- 
tage of the necessities of the poor, he adds, ‘‘ Foecundus 
etiam vobis est pauper ad questum; talis humanitas, ut 
spolietis etiam cum subvenitis.” (Ibid.) 

Ver. 10. Lose thy money for thy brother and thy friend, 
and let it not rust under a stone, to be lost.| Though a ne- 
cessary caution is to be observed with respect to others, 
yet where a friend or brother is in necessity, and wants 
something of thee, give it him freely and gencrously, with- 
out any prospect or covenant of a return. Amicorum om- 
nia communia, and therefore thy friend claims a share with 
thee. Ifafriend or brother is taken here in a larger sense, 
as signifying any one of the Jewish race or human species, 
it may then be considered as a piece of advice to be cha- 
ritable in general. “A7dXecov dpytpiov is not strictly to be 
understood; for what is given in this manner, even though 
there are no hopes of a return, is improperly called losing 
it; on the contrary, it is employing. our money so advan- 
tageously, that there is no gain under heaven equal to such 
aloss. I[t means rather parting with what is valuable, and 
so it is used, Matt. x. 39. What follows, Let it not rust 
under a stone, to be lost, the Geneva version renders, Let 
it not rust under a stone, to thy destruction, sic adrwAaav3 
for an account will be demanded of all treasure hid unpro- 
fitably in the earth, or wrapped up in a napkin. Several 
reasons are here assigned against hiding or hoarding up 
money :—l. It contracts rust. 2. Itis liable to be lost, as 
not being known of perhaps by any other than the owncr, 
who may chance to dice without discovering it. 3. Itis of 
no use, and may as well be lost, and would be of great help 
and service to many necessitous persons, if given or lent 


to them. It scems from hence probable, that the Jews. 


sometimes hid their moncy in the carth, (sce xx. 30.) and 
placed upon or near it a stone for a mark; and there are 
instances in history of money being found under such stones 
accidentally. (See Paul. Diacon. Hist. Longobar. lib. iii. 
cap. 6.) 

Ver. 12, Shut up alms in thy y storehouses, and it shall de- 
liver thee from all affliction.| Mercy or charity shall be- 
friend a man when he himself stands most in need of help; 
and, when there is little hope of safety elsewhere, the good 
deeds which he has done shall rescue him from troubles, 
or greatly alleviate them, and in the time of public danger 
shall be his shicld and buckler. There is the like observa- 
tion, xl. 24. Brethren and help are against the time of trou- 
ble, but alms shall deliver more than both. This and the 
foregoing verse arc of the same import with, and perhaps 
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taken from, Prov. xi. 4. Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath, but righteousness delivereth from death. . ‘* Nun-' 
quam memini (says St. Jerome) me Iegisse mala morte. 
defunctum, qui libenter opera charitatis exhibuit, habet 
enim multos intercessores, et impossibile est multorum: 
preces non exaudiri.” The Psalmist confirms the same’ 
from his own observation, Psal. xxxvii. 25. The Vulgate 
renders, Conclude eleemosynam in corde pauperis, et hec. 
pro te exorabit ab omni malo. And St. Cyprian has the’ 
same reading;. Test: adv. Jud. lib. iii. And indeed this: 
seems more agreeable. to the context. The sense of. the 
passage, according to our franslation, is, Let not.thy store-. 
houses or granaries bé for thine own use only, but let the 
poor man have some comfortable share with thee; nourish, 

feed, clothe him, succour him in his necessity, and. ‘by that: 
means you will lay up your treasure in a place of safety 
and security; or rather, you will lodge it in heaven before 
thee, to procure an entrance for thee. Salvian says, the 
good and charitable provide in this manner for an easier 
passage thither: ‘‘ Expeditos se non putant ad sequendum 
Deum, nisi omnia prius carnalium sarcinarum impedi- 
menta projecerint, simul ut more hominum commigran- 
tium,. prius ad locum habitaculi sui res suas. transferunt. 
quam seipsos: scilicet ut cum universa, que ad se perti- 
nent, .transtulerint, tunc ipsi ad plenam ac refertam bonis 
immortalibus domum, przmissa rerum omnium facultate, 
commigrent.” (Lib. iv. cont. Avarit.) 

Ver. 14. An honest man is surety for his neighbour.} i. e. 
He will be bound for him, if his credit and security are 
wanted or insisted upon, and will be a means fo settle af- 
fairs, and make his neighbour safe and easy. But great 
discretion is necessary to be used in such an office of kind- 
ness; it must be done only to persons of honour, and such 
as are deserving of the favour, whose soul is too noble and: 
great to turn such an act of kindness to the damage or dis-. 
advantage of the sponsor. Solomon often condemns sure- 
tyship, (Prov. vi.1. xi. 15. xvii. 18. xx. 16. xxii. 26.) by: 
reason of the many. inconveniences and accidents which: 
attend it on account of the baseness and carelessness of. 
many debtors in satisfying their creditors, and thereby sa-: 
crificing their friends, and involving them in much expense 
and trouble. Onr author speaks more cautiously himself. 
upon this head, (viii. 13.) and reckons it as a thing certain, 
that he that engages for another’s debt will be condemned. 
at last to pay it: so that when he says here that an honest 
or good man, avijo dyafdc, will be surety for his neighbour, 
he must mean that the principles of religion, or, however, 
of humanity, are too strong with a tender-llearted charita- 
ble man, to suffer him to see one of his own species, and 
perhaps neighbourhood and acquaintance, dragged to pri- 
son, to be fast bound there in misery and iron, without such. 
a sympathy and yearning. of his bowels as will incline him 
to take pity on, and be a sponsor for, such an unhappy ob- 
ject, even at his own peril, and perhaps. against his own 
judgment in point of prudence. 

Ver. 15. Forget not .the friendship of thy surety, for he 
hath given his life for thee.} There are securities or bails 
of two sorts; the one is personal, body for body, life for 
life, such as that mentioned, 1-Kings xx. 39. and that of: 
Reuben answering for Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 9. And the 
like may be observed of some prisoners and condemned: 
persons, upon whose escape there is an obligation, accord-. 
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ing to the laws of some states, upon their kecpers, who en- 
gaged for thcir appearance, to undergo the punishment in 
their stead. This sort of security the author probably may 
mean, from that expression, he hath given his life for thee, 
riv Yuyxnv abrov trfp cov. The other concerns money mat- 
ters, and is the engaging for another’s debt in a limited 
time, and thereby, in effect, taking it upon ourselves. This 
sort of bail may also be intended here; for by life, in this 
writer, is often meant victus, or that sustenance which is 
chiefly necessary to it. (See ver. 21, 22.) And so of the 
poor widow in the gospel it is said, that she flung into the 


treasury, Sdov tiv Blov avriic, totum victum suum, Vulgate: | 


(Mark xii. 44.) so that the meaning here may be, that the 
Sponsor, by engaging in anotker’s cause, pledges his own 
fortunes and substance, and makes them liable to the 
penalty ofthe debt. The formula fidejussionis, as used by 
the ancients, with respect to both these sorts, is extant in 


lend Tetius, and take all the danger upon yourself? says the 
creditor; to which the surety answered, “‘ Fide mea jubeo,” 
and was called pres ; i. e. ‘ Sponsorem se preestans.” The 
ferm with respect to life or liberty, was, “ In quantum 
illum condemnari ex bona fide oportebit, tantum fide tua 
esse jubes?” And the answer was as before, ‘‘ Fide mea 
jubeo.” The surety in this case was called vas, “ quasi 
pro reo ad tribunal vadens.” (See Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. v.) 
Ausonius mentions and explains both these in the following 
Verses : 


_ Quis subit in poenam capitali judicio? Vas. 
_ Quis, cum lex fuerit nummaria, quis dabitur? Pres.” 


Ver. 19. A wicked man transgressing the commandments 
of the Lord shall fall into suretyship ; and he that under- 
taketh and followeth other men’s business for gain shall fall 
into suits.| It is so great a misfortune and calamity to be 
bound for a thoughtless, ungrateful, and perhaps tricking 
debtor, who, when himself is secured, thinks no more of 
his friend, and overlooks all the kindness shewed him, (for 
so Grotius understands dyala 2yyéou, ver. 16.) that the’au- 
thor may be excused for wishing this may be the portion of 
a sianer only to chastise him. The words may be con- 
sidered either as a wish, as Calmet takes them, ora de- 
nouncing of God’s judgments, as Grotius and our transla- 
tors understand them. According to the former accepta- 
tion, the sense is, May the plague of an ill-placed surety- 
ship net fall to the lot of the friendly and well-meaning ; 
but such as are themselves knavishly inclined, have it for 
their scourge: may officious informers, restless promoters 
of law-suits, and busy intermeddlers in other affairs, bar- 
reters, and such as encourage and undertake scandalous 
causes, and infamous sorts of business, for mere filthy 
lucre, lose their ends, and suffer by such dishonest under- 
takings: may the charges oceasioned through their villany, 
tall upon them, and themselves be made public examples of 
disgrace and infamy! Let this particularly be the punish- 
ment of such who are sureties for and engage to conduct 
any piece of knavery and wickedness; but such as are ho- 
nest in their intention, and mean only the good and service 
of their neighbour, in what they undertake or promise for, 
may such fall into no disaster, nor suffer for their gencrous 
acts of kindness. The next verse contains the conclusion 
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of all that is here said about suretyship, and the advice at 
last is briefly this: Help your neighbour, as far as you can 
safely, out of any strait or difficulty; but beware that you 
be not ruined yourself by any rash engagement, or fall into 
the same circumstances, by endeavouring to oblige or res- 
eue him. Neither pity nor friendship demands so much as 
to exchange condition with the person you relieve, and, in 
order to make another easy, to make one’s self and family 
miserable. Such compliments as are inconsistent with self- 
preservation may well be dispensed with, and a denial in 
this case is the voice of nature and reason. 
Ver. 21.. The chief thing for life is water, and bréad, and 
Clothing, and a. house te covér shame.) The wise man 
here shews, that nature is content with a very little. The 


whole of what is necessary, if brought within proper 


bounds, is, food, raiment, and a lodging to cover shanie. 


These may perhaps seem to be transposed, as clothiag 
Ulpian:.‘‘ Quantam pecuniam Titio credidero, fide. tua | 
esse Jubes ?” Do you answer for as much money as I shall. 


more properly covers shame; but if wo attend to the con- 


text, the present reading may be justified, and a house be 
, as well said to cover shame, as the want of a certain fixed 


dwelling exposes a man to disgrace; lodging too is as ne- 
cessary to screen and guard, ds clothing is to cover our 
nakedness. Jansenius says, that a victus is here described 
by water and bread : so vestitus includes raiment and lodg- 
ing, both of which are necessary coverings; that as the 
simplicity of the former is designed to restrain luxury, so 
the bare mention of house and elothes was intended to 
prevent pride in apparel, or in stately and magnificent 
buildings. Grotius does not consider iuariov xat olxoc, as 
distinct particulars, but makes the latter exegetical of the 
former, as if the reading was, iuarioy é2 oixoc xaXbrrwv 
acxnuocbvny, vestimentum vero est domus (portatilis) obtegens 
ea que nuda dedecent. This exposition, it must be con- 
fessed, seems somewhat foreed ; but thus much must be 
acknowledged, that our author, in the cnumeration of the 
necessaries of life, (xxxix. 26.) omits this of lodging, 
as does St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 8. Drusius’s comment is, 
“ Quzdam domi honesta sunt, et cadem foris, aut sub dio 
turpia;” as if he referred to Deut. xxiii. 13. where it must be 
confessed the very phrase of this writer, cakiya: rv acxnpo- 
civnv, does oceur, but the occasion is searee of moment 
enough to be here inserted. ‘Terence includes all the three 
particulars here. mentioned, “ Vietus, vestitus, quo in 
tectum te recepies ;” (Heauton. v. 2.) and Juvenal deter- 
mines a sufficiency to.be “ in quantum sitis atque fames et 
frigora poscunt,” Sat. xiv. where frigora alludes to both 
sorts of covering. Seneca has a passage still more per- 
tinent and explicit, “ Cibus famem sedet, potus sitim ex- 
tinguat, vestis arceat-frigus, domus munimentum sit ad- 
versus corpori infesta.” (Epist. 8.) 

Ver. 23. Be wt little or much, hold thee contented, that thou 
hear not the reproack of thy house.] ’Ovecdiopov oixlac cov. 
The sense of which reading seems to be, If a man be con- 
tented with his present condition, though it be but a mean 
one, he will not through murmuring at it disoblige his 
parents or relations, as if he was ashamed of them; nor, 
through ambition or forwardness, as Drusius understands 
it, be the oceasion that the meanness of his family and cir- 
cumstances be known and reflected on. ‘The Vulgate ren- 
ders, Et improperium peregrinationis non audies, which 
is more agreeable to the context. The true reading there- 
fore probably is, dvedrondy mapomklag ov prj axobaye’ 1. e. 


CHAP, XXIX.] 


You will net expose yourself to the reproach and insult of 
the rich and powerful by thrusting yourself amongst them, 


when you can live in peace and comfort at heme; and’ 


being satisfied with your own homely fare, you will avoid 
beingreckoned a spongerand an intruder, nor be forced upon 
mean and servile compliances. The loss of liberty is too 
valuable an exchange for a false smile, or an accidental 
entertainme nt; and he that is of an unsettled temper and 
dissatisfied with his owncondition, though it he but erdinary 
and mean, will be a slaye all his life. ‘‘ Serviet eeternum, 
qui parvo nesciet uti, cui non conveniat sua res.” (Hor.) 
Grotius understands by dévediepdv saportac, travelling 


abroad, and leaving one’s own country, and meeting with: 


such sneers and affronts as sometimes happen with fo- 
reigners ; but the fermer sense seems preferable. Solomon 


gives the like advice, and for the same reason, Withdraw | 


thy foot from thy neighbour's house, lest he be weary of thee 
and so hate thee. (Prov. xxv. 17.) Phocylides gives the 
like caution:— 


Mno’ GAAovu rapa Saric¢ Bore oxuBdéALopna Kap Wae: 
"ANN’ ard otxelwy Bidrwv paylore aviBproroc. 


Ver. 24. It is a miserable life to go from house to house; 
Sor where thou art a stranger thou darest not open thy 
mouth.] i.e.'To talk or complain, De summis injuriis os 
suum aperire non posse. (Syr.) Calmet understands this 
of the poor and needy, who, being in want of necessaries, 
go from house to house, asking fer alms, and seeking a 
Jodging, whose manner of life sufficiently speaks a variety 
of wretchedness. Itis observable that the Psalmist, ameng 
other imprecations against the wicked and ungodly, adds 
this instance of misery and unhappiness: Let his children 
be vagabonds, and beg their bread ; let them seek it also out 
of desolate places. (Psal. cix. 9.) According to this inter- 
pretation, the advice here is not very unlike that dire¢tion 
given by our Saviour, Luke x.7. Go not from house ta 
house; it being the life of vagrants and beggars, and a dis- 
grace to persons of character, and therefore particularly 
improper for his apostles, who were so highly commis- 
sioned. But I weuld rather understand this observation 
of the wise man’s of retaincrs te great families, levee- 
hunters, and such as either have no house of their own, or 
seldom are at liberty to come near it, and prefer a splendid 
slayery to content and freedom within their own walls, 
Selemon aptly compares such te a bird that deserts its 
nest: As a bird that wanders from her nest, so is a man 
that wandereth from his place. The Greek is much 
strenger and closer to our purpose: "Qomep Gray dpveov xa- 
canna ek THC idiac vosatac, ouTwe dySpwmoc Saou ta Grav 
amokevwab 2 ix Twy ldiwy térwv. (Prov. xxvii. 8.) 

Ver. 25. Thou shalt entertain and feast, and have no 
thanks ; moreover thou shalt hear bitter words.| Reneic xai 
WOTUIC tC dxapora. Grotius’s conjecture here is very in- 
genious, Sevisig kal wortti¢ tic dptora’ 7. e. When you have 
fed them of the best, and made much of them in all respects, 
they will affront you. Some copics have feweie cat rortic 
dxapiorovc, which the Vulgate follows, and it affords a good 
sense; i.e, After all your trouble and expense, you will 
find you have entertained such as will prove ungrateful, and 
shall hear something unhandsome or disagreeable from 
them: viz. what follows in the two next-verses, or.some 
such insult and rudeness. And thus the Geneva version, 
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_Thou-shalt lodge and feed unthankful men, and after shall 
have bitter words for the same, saying, &c. And se the 
Arabic, I think the confusion will be lessened, if we read 
with the Vulgate in the third person, and understand this 
and the two following verses of the i imperious master of the 
house, that he will entertain you, and give you to eat and 
drink of the best, and at the same time will reproach you 
in some bitter and affronting manner. 

Ver. 26. Come, thou stranger, and furnish a.table, and 
Seed me of that thou hast ready.] Probably this is spoken 
by the lordly owner of the house, by way of insult and 
sneer, as knowing the incapacity of the stranger, oalled 
such by way of reproach, to give an entertainment: or it 
may centain a real demand, to previde an entertainment 
for himself and friends, which seems probable frem Proy. 
xxill. 1, 2. inthe LX X. where the wise man reminds the 
guest af some great table to observe what is set before him, 
and to prepare to make the like in return, ’Edv xafiione dem- 
yelv tet rpamiine Ovvacrov, vontwc pou ra mapabiuevd cot... 
sldwe Sr: rotavra o¢ Ott wapaoKxevaont, The Arabic indeed 
takes it otherwise, Recede a nobis ut mensam apponamus, 
tu vero inter manus tuas comede, intimating, that his pre- 
sence was troublesome, that he steed in the way; sheuld 
content himself with some fragments and be gone, as net 
worthy to make onc ameng such company: but this comes 
too near the sense of thenext verse. The term wac\@ in the 
beginning ef this verse may be considered as an expletive, 
rather as an ornament of specch, than of any real significa- 
tion. See instances of this Josh. xviii. 17. Luke xii. 37. 
VU, 7. 

Ver. 27, Give place, thou stranger, to an hetobhabl sie 
my brother cometh to be lodged, and I. have need of mine 
house.) "E&e\ Oe, waporke, ad rpoowrov SdEnc’ i. e. Arise and 
be gone from before a person of figure and station, a mag- 
nificentia convivarum. (Arab.) I shall be ashamed to have 
such q one of Jow birth and mean appearance seen at my 
table, among guests of great distinction and nice taste. 
Grotius fancies an allusion here, and makes the sense to 
be, Depart from my house, thou stranger, and profane it 
not by thy presence: thou shouldest no more be seen there 
than in the temple; to which strangers, according te Jose- 
phus and the Jewish writers, had no admittance. The op- 
position in this light is beautiful. The sense of the first 
part is much the same with that of St. Luke, ade révov 2y- 
tysoTépy aov, (xiv. 19.) and our translation of this passage 
is very like it. The author shuts up the chapter with the 
reflection, how very disagreeable and mortifying such con- 
temptnous treatment must he to a man of understanding 
and real worth, who is neither fond to intrude himself like 
other impertinents, nor ignerant of the devoirs due te his 
superiors, as persons veid of education are; nor thought 
unworthy by persons who esteem merit; though in a plain or 
unfashionahle garb, to be admitted inte the best company. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Ver. 1. lak that loveth his son, causeth him oft to feel the 
rod, that he may have joy of him in the end.) See xxii. 6. 
When the wise man here says, that he that loveth his son, 
tydeAsx Hort pdotryag airy, a due abatement must be made ; 
for the meaning cannot be, that_a loving father sheuld be 
continually beating his son. Our taieiniors therefore have, 
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with great tenderness as well as judgment, rendered it by 
often chastising; and so the Syriac has it. Selomon has 
many passages to the same effect; Prov. xiii. 24. xxii. Lo. 
xxiii. 18, 14. Nothing is of more importance, cither_ for 
the interest of particular familics or the good of the state 
in general, than a right education of children. Upon this 
depends the welfarc and happiness of parents, and even 


that of the community. (Plato, lib. ii. de Repub. Aristot. | 


Polit. lib. vi. Cic. de Offic. lib. ii.) But the education of 
' children can never be rightly managed, nor happily cxe- 
cuted, without some severity towards them, to suppress 
their sallics, correct their faults, and keep them in their 
duty: and though the tender age of children demands some 
indulgence, yet, as soon as the passions begin to appear, 
and the inclinations of nature to discover themselves in a 
dangerous and faulty manner, a parent should betimes sub- 
due the growing evil, discountenance all ill habits or loose 
talk, by reproof, threats, or even the discipline of stripes. 
For if prudence will not permit a parent too much to de- 
mean himself to children’s humours, or to suffer misbe- 
coming freedoms, lest such a familiarity should abate of 
the reverence and submission due to them, much less 
should he be pleased with or laugh at their vices, or 
reckon that as a sign of a promising genius, which indi- 
‘cates only an early rankness and badness of the soil. The 
being thus strict, as to their conduct and behaviour, } is the 
way to have joy of children in the end ; ; im’ tox aTy avrov, 
which the Vulgate, Arabic, and our version, understand of 
the father’s comfort in his old age from a child so brought 
up. The Syriac applies it to the child, and takes én’ eax a- 
TW adverbially. But then the reading should be, tva ev- 
podvOn 2 im éoxaTy ix’ avTw, as it is expressed in the follow- 
ing verse. . 

Ver. 2. He that chastiseth his son shall have joy of him.] 
TlaSebecv has two senses, either'to teach or t6 correct; the 
Vulgate renders in the former; we may understand it here 
in both senses, for teaching often is forwarded by correc- 
tion; and a parent, who brings up a child under the appre- 
hension of it, or the occasional use of it, shall bring him to 
more goed, or haye greater good by him, as the margin has 
it, than one who is over-fond and indalgem 1 in all respects. 
The Vatican and Heeschelius have é ovigerac ix’ aura, Which 
seems preferable to-the other reading, eVppavenoerat it 
avT@, as it prevents tautology, and the too quick repetition 
of the same phrase, and év4jcera: may be taken too in the 
sense of our version; for thus it is used, Philem. ver. 20. 
Nai, adeAgi, Ey cov dvaluny tv Kupiy, Yea, brother, let me 
have joy of thee in the Lord, which makes it probable that 
dvijcerar avrov is the better reading. Solomon expresses 
the sense of this verse, Prov. xxix. 17. Correct thy son, 
and he shall give thee rest, avaratoe ae, 2%. e. refresh and 
comfort thee. See Ecclus. iii. 6. And shall give-delight 
unto thy soul. The Vulgate renders, laudabitur in eo, pro- 
bably from a corrupt copy, which had aivforrai, an easy 
alteration from évicerac; though even in that there is good 
sensc,—that pcople will compliment a father upon a hopeful 
son, whese acknowledged learning, prudent conduct, and 
happy disposition, shew both the hencfit of a good educa- 
tion and the parent’s care and wisdom in bestowing it. 
| Ver. 3. He that teacheth his son, grieveth the enemy ; and 
before his friends he shall rejoice of him J Tlapagnddioee TOV 
?x9sv, shall be envied by his enemics, inimici sui invidiam 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


(CHAP. XXX. 


excitat, Syriac; and the Tigurine version is to the same pur- 
pose: i.e. They shall be afraid, lest a son so wisely edu- 
cated and so well accomplished, should hereafter appear 
to their disgrace, disappoint their malice, and scourge their 
wickedness, yer.6. Of such children, whose spirit pro- 
mises to redress their father’s wrongs, and appear for his 
safety and glory, we are to understand the Psalmist, when 
he says, Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them, 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their ene- 
miesin the gate. (Psal. cxxvii. 6.) On the contrary, their re- 
lations and friends triumph in persons. of such worth, and 
place their safety and future fortune in them. |The like is 
true of spiritual attainments: for the satisfaction and credit 
ef the instructor rise in proportion to the catechumen’s 
improvement, and his future reward will be accordingly. 


Thus St. Paul says of his converts, his children in the 


Lord, brought up in his holy nurture and admonition, and 
improving under it unto all pleasing, that they are. his 
crown, his glory, and his joy. (1 Thess. ii. 20.) The gift 
of cducation, especially in the way. of godliness, is above 
that of birth, and a natural father hath less to beast of 
than a spiritual instructor. Seneca has some fine senti- 
ments upon this subject; the following speech of a virtuous 
and deserving son to his father, can scarce be paralleled: 
“* Non est bonum vivere, sed bene vivere.. At bene vivo, 
sed potui et male, hoc tantum est tuum quod vivo. Si vitam 
imputes mihi per se nudam, egentem censiliis, ct id ut mag- 
num benum jactas, cogita te mihi imputare muscarum ac 
vermium bonum. Si bene vivo, in ipso beneficium majus 
quam quod dederas, recepisti: tu enim me mihi rudem ct 
imperitum dedisti; ego tibi filium, nage gau- 
deres.” (Lib. iii. de Benef. cap. 3.) 

Ver. 4. Though his father die, yet he is as though he were 
not dead, for he hath left one behind that is like himself. | 
’EreXsbrnoev abrov 6 warho, Kal we ovx aréfavev. Literally, 
his father died, and is as though he was not dead. And so 
the Vulgate, Mortuus est puter, et quasi non est mortuus. 
But the rendering of the Arabic is more to he admired for 
the pretty turn, Moritur iste, superstitem relinquens sui simt- 
lem, ino non moritur, quia sui similem relingmit. Itisa 
most sensible pleasure and comfort to a good father in his 
lifetime to sce his children daily copying him, treading 
in his steps, and transcribing his virtues; and when age 
reminds him of his mortality, he mects death through this 
pleasing prospect with calmness and composure; nor are 
his last moments disturbed and imbittered with any un- 
grateful reflection about ‘their future welfare, as knowing 
that he leayes behind him such as are hcirs of his virtues 
as well as his fortuncs. He considers them as his image 
and representatives, as his own bowels, as living monu- 
ments of himsclf, nor necd he be at any expense to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Such a father will never be forgotten 
while the children continue to wear his likeness, nor will 
his friends and acquaintance scarce miss him when he is 
gone: he talks with them in their looks, and instructs them 
still by their prudence and example. On the contrary, no- 
thing is more afllicting than for a man to leave behind him 
degenerate children, and such as are yicious and ill-dis- 
pesed ; for a man, whosc labour has been in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, and in equity, to leave his portion to one who 
hath not and will not labour thercin, through the uncom- 
fortable prospect of an unworthy and worthless offspring 
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to succeed him, his days are sorrows, and his travels grief. 
(Eccles. ii. 21.) This and the two following verses are 
very beautiful, and shew the masterly pen of a second So- 
Jomon. (See Prol.) 

Ver. 7. He that maketh too much of his son, shall bind up 
his wounds, and his bowels will be troubled at every cry.] 
The Vulgate renders pro animabus filiorum colligabit vul- 
nera sua, following a (probably corrupt) copy, which had 
wept Yuxov vio, instead of mept{vywv in one word, which 
our translators follow. But reorJixw signifying only re- 
frigero, or, as Drusius would have it, refocillo, can scarcely 
be the true reading here. Complut. and from thence Grabe, 
prefer reonfixw. Vixw, besides its primitive signification, 
means also zpaivw, fo court with gentle usage, which sense 
agrees with Syriac, Arabic, and Tigurine versions, as well 
as our English. If this sense be followed, shall bind, &c. 
must mean, shall have occasion to bind. Syriac has, His 
wounds shall be many, Blande tractantis filium suum multa 
erunt vulnera, understanding the mischief as happening to 
the father; and so does the Arabic, Qui blanditur filio, 


multa patietur flagella ; both of them adding many, I pre- 


sume, to make the sense clearer and stronger; which is, 
That he that treats his son with too much indulgence and 
fondness, who gives him too much liberty, and lets him 
take his swing of pleasures, gui voluptuarium facit filium 
suum (Syriac), will repent of his ill-judged tenderness, shall 
have many things to grieve him, many inward wounds, to 
disturb his peace and quict; his son’s misconduct will give 
him fresh occasion of fear and trouble, and when he hears 
any noise or disturbance, he will be in pain for him, lest 
he be engaged in any fray, or have met with some accident. 
‘ ‘This paternal concern is finely worked up in the character 
of Micio: 


*« Ego, quia non rediit filius, que cogito! 
Quibus nunc sollicitor rebus, ne aut alserit, 
Aut uspiam ceciderit, aut perfregerit 
Aliqnid!” . (Ter.) 


There is also another sense favoured by Camerarius and 
Grotius ; viz. that he that seasonably corrects his son, and 
keeps a strict hand over him, shall heal his wounds, 1. e. 
prevent his following evil courses, and the mischief arising 
from them, and the concern which his ill-conduct would 
occasion him; and such an effect will the experience of 
his former severity have over him, that, if his father speaks 
in a loudcr voice than ordinary, or has but the appearance 
of a passion, he is affrighted and trembles, which the Ti- 
gurine version expresses very naturally: Ad omnem vocem 
expavescit medullitus; and the Arabic yet moro strongly, 
Palpitatio cordis ejus ceu lima audietur. But it does not 
appear that the-verb denotes correcting, which, joined to 
other reasons, makes the first sense preferable. 

Ver. 9. Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid; 
play with him, and -he shall bring thee to heaviness.] These 
words, though spoken imperatively, are not a command so 
to do; but rather a caution to avoid it, as that advice in 
Ecclesiastes, Rejoice, thou young man, in thy youth ; (xi.9.) 
and that of our Saviour to his disciples, Sleep on now, and 
take your rest. (Matt. xxvi. 45. see Isa. viii. 9, 10. Nahum 
ili, 14. Eph. iv. 26.) So here the meaning is, Shew not too 
much fondness to thy child, nor wink at ayvotac avrov, his 
sins and follies, (ver. 11.) lest thou live to repent it, lest 
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and wicked actions. Play not with him, lest too much 
familiarity lessen thy authority, and thou make him incorri- 
gible, by making thyself contemptible. Lose not thy power 
over him through too much easiness, but let thy sweetness 
and good-nature be tempered with awe and gravity, that 
the fear of thee be kept up and preserved. ‘ Qui preest 
(says a learned moralist) debet et arridens timeri, et iratus 
amari, ut eum nec nimia letitia vilem reddat, nec 1mmode- 
rata severitas odiosum.” (Greg. Moral. lib. xx. 3.) As too 
much severity may seem unnatural, so the neglect of cor- 
rection is faulty too, even upon the score of fondness. It 
is a just reflection of a modern writer, “ If children arc not 
to be won to goodness by kindness and indulgence, by ex- 
hortation and advice, they are to be compelled to it by se- 
verity and discipline, by threats and punishments. For, as 


naturalists observe of young trees, that crooked and stub- 


born plants are not to be straightened but by fire, so wrong 
and perverse dispositions are often not to be amended but 
by warm and severe correction.” (Delany's Social Duties.) 

Ver. 12. Bow down jis neck while he is young, and beat 
him on the sides while he is a child, lest he wax stubborn, and 
be disobedient unto thee, and so bring sorrow to thine heart.] 
The Apostolical Constitutions give the like advice about 
chastisement, pi eAaBetade abroic émimAhooey, x. tr. rd. Ne 
vereamini illos objurgare, et castigare cum severitate, non 
enim interficietis illos castigando, imino vero servabitis. (Lib. 
iv. cap. 11.) It is said of Adonijah, the son of David, that 
his father had not displeased him at any time; but a learned 
prelate, who has discussed the subject of relative duties in 
the ablest manner, well observes, ‘‘ That this is no example 
for other parents, unless their children behave themselves so 
as not to need reproof. Solomon was a great deal, wiser 
than his father, and he advises parents never to regard the 
cries or pain of their children, when there was just occasion 
for it, or they were in danger of miscarriage. When parents 
sec their children in hazard of falling into evil courses, they 
are not to consider whether what is most proper to reclaim 
them and prevent their misery, will grieve or anger them, 
but to venture that and do their duty. They are to have 
regard to what they intend should, and what in all likeli- 
hood will, follow, and that is, amendment; and not to con- 
sider how it will be taken at their hands. The good of their 
children is what the parents ought to regard; and though 
the method of procuring that may stir up their wrathful 
spirits, yet it is not to be declined on that account. The 
reasonahle hopes of its yielding the fruits of righteousness 
and amendment to them that are exercised thereby, will jus- 
tify what they do.” (Fleetwood’s Rel. Dut. disc. 4.) The - 
like may be observed of Eli’s children, who, if their father 
had seasonably restrained and severely punished them in 
time, would not have made themselves so vile, or brought 
that severe judgment upon themselves and their father’s 
house. Among the works of St. Austin we have the fol- 
lowing dreadful instance of a parent’s negligence, and a 
son’s unheard-of villany occasioned by it: ‘ Cyrillus fili- 
um, ut scitis, habebat, et eum unicum possidebat, et quia 
unicus erat, cum superflue diligebat, et super Deum, Ideo 
superfluo amore inebriatus, filium corrigere negligebat, 
dans etiam potestatem faciendi omnia que placita essent 
ili. . . Filius luxuriose vivendo consumpsit partem bono- 
rum suorum : sed ecce cbrietatem perpessus, matrem preg- 
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nantem nequiter oppressit, sororem violare voluit, patrem 
occidit, et duas sorores vulncravit ad mortem.” (Serm. de 
Cyril.) EF must observe here, as before on ver, 1. that pre- 
cepts of correction are not to be extended too far, or under- 
stood too strictly or rigidly ; this I thought proper to inti- 
mate, chiefly with regard to what our author has said on 
that head, lest injunctions, seemingly so harsh, should cre- 
ate an aversion in your minds to this wise and most valu- 
able writer, who has delivered so many useful truths for 
their benefit and improvement. 

Ver. 13. Chastise thy son, and hold him to labour, lest 
his lewd behaviour be an offence to thee.| Tlatdevooy rov vidv 
cov, Kat pg fe év aur, is the same as ipyacat év racdeig, 
Xxxiii. 25. "Eoyaca: tv abr is not well translated, hold him 
to labour ; it rather means, take pains with him to instruct 
him, and give him the advantage of agood education. The 
Tigurine version has, Erudi filinm, et elabora in hoc, as if 
the copy it followed had, toyaca: év rotry. The true read- 
ing of the next sentence is that of the Alexandrian MS. 
iva py ty TH aaynpoobyy avrov mpooxddne, lest you suffer 
through his disgrace, and be reflected on for your negli- 
gence of him, and his scandalous way of living. And thus 
Calmet, Instruisez votre fils, de peur quil ne vous deshonore 
par sa vie honteuse: and the Arabic, Ne tu ob insipientiam 
ejus crucieris. Among other questions proposed by Pto- 
lemy Philadeclphus to ‘the LXX. interpreters for their de- 
termination, according to Aristeas’s history of them, this 
was one, “ Quz sit maxima negligentia ?” and the answer 
was, “ Si quis filiorum negligens fuerit, eosque nulla in re 
erudiat.” Our author is thought by many to be contempo- 

rary with them, and by some to have been one of wg 
(See Corn. a Lap. in loc.) 

Ver. 14. Better is the poor, being sound, and strong of 
constitution, than a rich man that is afflicted in his body.} 
Menuaorivywuivog tic compa avrov. ‘The wise man here gives 
the first place to health above all temporal blessings what- 
ever, and this was the opinion of the greater part of the 
ancient philosophers. Thus also St. Ambrose, ‘ Prima 
sunt, quee sunt animz bona; secunda qué corporis, salus, 
virtus, pulchritudo, &c. Tertia sunt que accidunt, divi- 
tia, potestates, patria, amici, gloria.” (De Abrah. lib. ii.) 
Philo has the same division, émt ’ABpaau. The Hellenists 
call all distempers paorcyac, and there are frequent instances 
of this in the New Testament, Mark iii. 10. v. 29. 34. brraye 
cic ELOTVHY, Kat tof vying avo THC paarTryog aou, where gic is 
used for 2v, as in the passage before us; and Luke vii. 21. 


véowy kat paortywy are coupled together as synonymous. . 


(Sce Psal. xxxix.10. 2 Mace. vi. 30.) The perjured wretch 
in Juvenal maintains a contrary opinion from our author 
with regard to the blessing of health, when he says, that it 
is better to be sick with the rich, than poor and in good 
health; so he can haye but moncy, he compounds for blind- 
ness, lameness, or any bodily infirmity: “‘ Et phthisis, et 
vomice putres, et dimidium crus,” are nothing with him, if 
attended with this, (Sat. xiii.) But neither is the poct of this 
opinion himself, whose wish and prayer are, ‘* Mens sana in 
corpore sano,” (Sat. x.) nor any who have long known the 
want of health. Evena man with the rich gout would gladly, 
under a severe fit of it, change condition with one of lis 
vassals, could he at the same time dispose of his pain. 
Ver. 18. Delicates poured upon a mouth shut up, are as 
messes of meat set wpon a grave.] Riches locked up ina 
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sick man’s coffers are equally as useless to him, as victuals 
set upon a dead man’s tomb for his repast. For to a mouth 
shut up, as those of sick persons may in some sense be 
said to be, what signify the greatest rarities, or any nice- 
tics in store, cither of wine or provisions, since a sick 
stomach cannot relish them? They are to one grievously 
afflicted, either in body or in mind, as insignificant and 
useless, as if set before a mouth actually closed, or like 
those messes which the picty of the heathens set before 
their dead. The wise man here refers to the parental or 
sepulchral entertainments which were anciently much in 
vogue in the eastern and other countrics, and particularly 


_ amongst idolaters, whose notion was, that the souls of the 


departed wandered about their sepulchres, and wanted a 
proper sustenance ; and that it was a pious office to place 
bread and wine over their graves for their support and re- 
freshment. (Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib. v.) ‘The learned Spen- 
cer thinks that the Baalim, or hero-gods of the ancients, 
were designed to be honoured and propitiated by dedi- 
cations or parentations of this kind, particularly Isis and 
Osiris. (De Leg. Heb. see Dent. xxvi. 14.) Epiphanius 
has a passage which expressly mentions this superstitious 
custom: the eatables, says he, they burn, and the wine they 
consume by way of libation; in this they do the deceased 
no good, and injure themselves. What he farther adds is 
very particular,—that when they bring these accommoda- 
tions they call upon the dead person by name, for whom the 
feast is designed, avdora, 6 Stiva, paye, kal TOM, Kad evppar- 
Onrt, Arise, such a one, eat, drink, and rejoice. (In Ancorat.) 
They were so extravagantly credulous as to believe the 
dead took pleasure in these repasts, and that the phantoms 
came to eat and drink voluptuously, whilst their relations 
feasted on the rest of the sacrifice, and ate in common, sit- 
ting round: tho pit or hearth, discoursing of the virtues of 
the person they came to lament. Besides the catables, and 
the ceremony of pouring out the blood of the victims, it 
was customary at these solemnitics to pour out wine, oil, 

honey, milk, or some other liquors in use, which ienbidaien 
they contented themselves with offering only, imagining 
their condition, as dead persons, would not so well admit 
of gross food. Such was the superstition among the hea- 
then on this head. Among the Jews and first Christians, 
these repasts were only charity-feasts, designed principally 
for the benefit of the poor. ‘The faithful were convinced 
that the dead could receive no advantage from nor partake 
of these feasts, and continued them only for the service of 
the living poor, who came to the place of interment to be 
fed and refreshed. Mention is made of them, vii. 33. Tob. 
iv. 18. Bar. vi. 26. not as any superstitious custom, but as 
a laudable rite forthe help and maintenance of the poor. 
This custom prevailed among the Phoenicians, and from 
them passed to the Carthaginians, and other people of 
Africa. One meets with the remains of it among the Christ- 
ians there in the time of St. Austin; but that father quite 
abolished this ancient custom for its abuse. (Aug. de Mor. 
Fccl. xxxiv. Serm. 15.) - 

Ver. 19. What good doth the offering to an idol? for nei- 
ther can it eat nor smell; so is he that is persecuted of the 
Lord.] As an idol cannot partake of the burnt-offering (for 
SO Kdprwotc and kdprwpa are used by this writer, xlv. 16. 
Lev. iv.10.18. xvi. 24. xxii, 22. equivalent to éd\oxabrwya), 
so he who is encompassed with infirmitics and afflicted 
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with sickness, as the margin has it, he whom God visiteth 
or chastiseth in his wrath with bodily evils (the Vulgate 
adds, portans mercedes iniquitatis, as if his sickness was 
brought upon him asa punishment for his wickedness), can- 
not rcliak any good cheer or fine entertainment, nor indeed 
taste any pleasure in life, (ver. 17.) He seeth the spread 
table, and the guests elegantly regaling themselves, and la- 
ments his loss of appetite and weakness of stomach, as the 
eunuch does his impotency upon the sight of a fair object. 
Kat orevaZwv, at the end of the comparison, ver. 20. I sus- 
pect to be an interpolation, as it occurs just before, and the 
sense is more complete without it. — 

Ver. 23. Sorrow hath killed many, and there ts no profit 
therein.| This is spoken by the figure litotes, for sorrow is 
not only not profitable buf actually hurtful, and the effects 
of it very dangerous, for sorrow has brought death upon 
many persons by the illmesses which it has occasioned: it 
has likewise ruined the souls of many. through the despair 
which it has cast them into, and put them upon hurrying 


themselves by violence out of the world, through the disre- . 


lish of a bitter life. Nor will sorrow be found of any ser- 
vice with respect to the evils or pressures of it; for if they 
are present, it is to no purpose to grieve, since we can nei- 
ther remove nor remedy them thereby ; ; and if they are fu- 
ture, such as we apprehend are coming, sadness is still fruit- 
less, since it has no power to prevent them or keep them 
back; and perhaps they are imaginary evils only which are 
dreaded, and may never happen; and if real oncs, the an- 
ticipating misfortnncs is making them double. Calmet well 
observes, that there is but one species of sadness which re- 
ligion authorizes, and is of service, and that is contrition 
and sorrow for sin. To be sorry after a godly manner, or, 
as the margin has it, according to God, is profitable in the 
highest degree, for sucha pious sorrow worketh repentance 
to salvation not to be repented of ; (2 Cor. vii: 9,10.) but 
the sorrow of the world, arising from accidents and misfor- 
tunes, past, present, or future, is not only useless, but very 
injurious; and, according to the same inspired writer, work- 
eth death. The most sovereign remedy for sadness, which 
imbitters every man’s cup more orless, isa good life, a pure 
conscience, and a firm and unshaken confidence in God. 
Some of the ancients have remarked, that sadness (not a 
religious one) is an enemy to the Holy Spirit, and that the 
spirit of prophecy in particular will not abide in a melan- 
choly temper; and accordingly it is observable of the pro- 
phet Elisha, that he could nof prophesy till a minstrel was 
brought to him, and the harmony of music had calmed his 
ruffled and disturbed mind, and had elevated his soul to a 
proper and becoming pitch. (2 Kings iii. 15.) 

Ver. 25. A cheerful and good heart will have a care of his 
meat and diet.| 'To’sadness, carcfulness, envy, wrath, and 
other tormenting passions which destroy the health, hasten 
wrinkles, and occasion a premature old age, the wise man 
opposes a cheerful and merry heart. The Hebrew ex- 
presses this by a good heart, and so it is generally rendered 
by the LX X. (Deut. xxviii. 47. Judg. xvi. 25. xviii. 20. xix. 
6. 9. Ruth iii.7:) The sense here is, that a gay, open, and 
merry heart, instead of being subject to and indulging per- 
plexing cares, instead of falling into indolencc or careless- 
ness, through grief or lowness of spirits, regales itself with 
good cheer and pleasantry of discourse, amidst a circle of 


companions and friends: a person of such a temper has a. 
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‘continual feast, and thereby enjoys a better share of health; 


and consequently a longer term of life. According to Gro- 
tius the sense is, That one of an easy temper is satisfied with 
all before him, at his meals he minds nothing else: animus 
est in patinis, all other thoughts and cares are then thrown 
aside and forgot. Bossnet thinks the wise man here advises 
to have a regard to what one eats, to observe a proper re- 
gimen in diet, which contributes greatly to health. The 
Syriac renders, Cor bonum, multi sunt cibi ejus, ef omne, 
quod comedit, ostendit super corpus ejus: That one of a 
merry heart has the keener appetite, and is the better for 
his eating, and shews it by his size and complexion; like 
that of Solomon, A merry heart does good like a medicine. 

(Prov. xvii. 22.) -There is a strange transposition of chap- 
ters and verses in the six following chapters in the several 
Greek copies and the Vulgate; nor has the latter part of 
this cscaped the confusion. At chap. xxxvii. they agree 
again, and proceed regularly to the end. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Ver. I. Wa TCHING for riches consumeth the flesh, and 
the care thereof driveth away sleep.] In the former chapter 
the author mentions several causes which injure health, 
such as sadness, anger, envy, cares, &c. Here he continucs 
the same subject, and instances in covetousness, gluttony, 
and drunkenness, which are equal enemies to health, and 
opposes to them ‘temperance and a prudent and discreet 
use of.the good things of this life, which are the proper 
means to prescrve it, to procure content and satisfaction, 
and to prolong life. The observation of this writer upon 
the care and selicitude which attend the getting and keep- 
ing of riches, is very just. See Jamesv.3. where the apo- 
stle says, that the rust of gold and silver shall be a witness 
against rich men, and shall eat their flesh as it were fire, xat 
6 io¢ avrey payerat Tac odpKac wuwv, Where 6 ioc, by a me- 
tonymy, signifieth a carking solicitous care of heaping up 
riches, and is described, as herc, to consume and eat the 
flesh. And thus @erugo is used by Horace, —“ Animos 
cerugo, et cura peculf cum semel imbuerit.” And so Plu- 
tarch, ‘YroAanPdve rie roy wAovrov ayaliv elvat péytatov; 
Touro TO Wevoos tov Exel, véuerae Thy Yoyhv' (epi daordatuov.) 
In St. Matthew, the deccitfulness of riches is compared to 
thorns which tear the flesh. 

Ver. 2. Watching care will not let a man slumber, as a 
sore disease breaketh sleep.] Méoiuva aypurviac amairhott vu- 
oraypoyv, would be literally and more properly rendered, ac- 
cording to Calmet, Junius, and Grotius, Care and watch- 
fulness will demand or require sleep; but Grabe does not 
approve of this reading; the true one he says is, arwAjoe, 
avertet. (Prolegom. tom. ili. cap 4.) According to the 
sense of our version, the reading of the next sentence pro- 
bably should be, kat appweornua Bapd ixvipber Urvov. And so 
Heeschelius says one MS. actually has it. The oricntal 
versions likewise confirm this, A‘gritudo gravis somnum 
adimit. And the Vulgate favours it. Junius follows the 
common reading, and has, Infirmitatem gravem elicit som- 
nus, which affords a very good sense; viz. that sleep driveth 
away a sore discase, moderates the anguish and danger of - 
it, as being the most simple and natural remedy for trouble, 
care, labour, and cven sickness itself; according to that ob- 
servation.on Lazarus, John xi. 12. If he sleepeth, he will 
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do well. Sophocles calls sleep tyrpév vécou. And Euripides, 
yécovénlkovpov. Curtius says of Alexander’s soldiers, when 
lie was yery dangerously ill, “ Non prius (a regia) reces- 
serunt, quam compertum est somno paulisper réquicscere. 
Hine certiorem spem salutis ejus in castra retulerunt.” 

Ver. 3. The rich hath great labour in gathering riches to- 
gether, and when he resteth, he is filled with his delicates. | 
Ev ry avaratoei 1s inaccurately rendered here, when he rest- 
eth, and by tho Geneva version, in his rest ; it meaneth, 
that, after his great labour in gathering riches together, he 
retireth from business, and leaves it off, to enjoy them, and 
ceaseth to labour and toil any more. And so the oriental 
versions understand it, Demum qutesctt ad percipiendas de- 
licias. And thus avazavore is taken, xi. 19. and the rich 
man’s finding rest, is explained by his eating from that time 
continually of or enjoying his goods; see Luke xii. 19. 
whiere he who had much goods laid up for many years, sings 
at length this requiem to his soul, avaratov, ¢dye, mle, evppat- 
vou’ and thus Ephraim, epnxaavalvyny, i.e. avaravow tuaure 
Hos. xii. 9. and so the man in Plautus,—‘Dehine certum 
est otio me dare, satis partum habeo:” and Horace, 


*‘ Hac mente laborem 
Sese ferre, senes ut in otia tuta recedant, 
Aiunt, cum sibi sint congesta cibaria.” (Sat. lib. i.) 


Ver. 4. The poor laboureth in his poor estate, and when he 
leaveth off, he is still needy.| ’Exortase wrwyic tv tAarracet 
Biov, i. e. wn want of things necessary for life; so Bioc fre- 
quently signifies in this book. See Prov. xxiii. 3. where 
deceitful meat is by the LX X. rendered wy Pevdovc. The 
rich and the poor both labour, but with different success ; 
the rich takes pains to increase his riches, and to put him- 
self in a condition to enjoy with comfort, in the decline of 
life, what he has got, and to live on the fruits of his labours 
the remainder of his days: the poor labours for a bare sub- 
sistence, and cannot get forward so as to lay up a stock, or 
viaticum, for his future necessities; and when he i is old, in- 
stead of tasting the sweets of repose, and living upon what 
he had beforehand provided, he finds himself in the same 
state of poverty as he set out with, and is obliged to repeat 
his daily fatigue, though his strength almost faileth him, and 
he is but a shadow of his former self. Vatablus and Dru- 
sius understand this and the foregoing verse thus: There 
are some so lucky as to have success in every thing they 
undertake, and others who are always as unfortunate; the 
former heap up riches, often unexpectedly, and wealth 
comes to them without their secking; the others continue 
poor, though they take never so great pains; some misfor- 
tune or other pulls them back, and fixes them to their for- 
mer wretchedness, (xi. 11,12.) This inequality in their 
states is the appointment of God’s providence; his bless- 
ings upon a man’s labour, or the want of it, makes the dif- 
ference, (xi. 14. Psal. cxxvi. 1, 2. Prov. x. 22.) 

Ver. 5. He that loveth gold shall not be justified.] i.e. Will 
not be just. Non eritjustus, Jun. and the Syr. Non erit wn- 
sons. According to that of Solomon, He that maketh haste 
to be rich shall not be innocent. (Proy. xxviii. 20.) His 
eagerness to accumulate wealth will put him upon many 
acts of frand, violence, and injustice. ‘‘ Nunquam pudor 
est properantis avari.” 


‘He that followeth corruption shall have enough thereof.| . 


‘O dwxwv Siaglopdv, avrdg mAnoSioera. The copies vary 
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here: some have ovroc, others avra, all of them, as I con- 
ceive, wrong; the true reading seems to be, aire rAnoS4- 
oerat, Which our translators follow, and so Dr. Grabe, from 
conjecture, restores the place. Aragfopd, which is here 
rendered corruption, by a figure means corruptible things, 
pvaora, as silver and gold; (1 Pet. i. 18.) and the sense is, 
Ife that is too intent upon getting riches shall be corrupted, 
seduced, and betrayed, by them. Per easdem seducetur. 
(Syr.) .Grotius conjectures the truc reading of the Greek to 
be, & dedékewy didpopov, otroe dAtoShoera, i.e. He that loveth 
money shall fall, or will transgress often; é:apopov is used 
in this sense, vii. 18. xxvii. 1. xlii. 5. 2 Macc. i. 35. iii. 6. 

Ver. 6. Gold hath been the ruin of many, and their de- 
struction was present.| TlodAot e60noav ete aria. There 
are many fine sentiments in the heathen writings upon the 
immoderate or unlawful pursuit of riches; but that short 
one of St. Paul's, 1 Tim. vi. 10. is beyond all, piZa rév- 
TWY TWY KaKwY EorLv y diAapyvpia. Some copies read here, 
ToAAot efOnoav yapwv xpvalov, which Junius follows; i. e. 
Covetousness hath put many upon stealing, and other 
crimes, which have been the occasion of their being im- 
prisoned, and laid in irons. Thus Calmet, Plusieurs ont 
été mis dans les liens a cause de or. Many also have suf- 
fered death for the crimes which they were drawn into by 
the charms of gold, and though their destruction was 
plainly before their face, tyeviOn ardiAca abrav xara todow- 
mov avrwy, and they knew their fate, yet they would run 
upon it for the sake of money. 

Ver. 8. Blessed is the rich that is found without blemish, 
and hath not gone after gold.| “Oc értcw ypvolov ovx iro- 
pe60n. This phrase is often used in Scripture, and gene- 
rally in a bad sense, denoting the following some idol, or 
using some idolatrous practice. In ver. 7. gold is called @ 
stumbling-block, or an abomination; and they that are too 
fond of it are said there to sacrifice to it as their idol. And 
by St. Paul, covetousness is expressly called idolatry, 
Col. 11.15. The going after gold, means, the setting the 
heart upon it, and trusting in riches. And so the Vulgate 


_expounds it, Beatus (dives) qui post aurum non abiit, nec 


speravit in pecunta ef thesauris. The temptations to sin, 
occasioned and administered by money, are so many and 
powerful, that nothing is more rare or more worthy of com- 
mendation than a man that is rich, and at the same time 
innocent, just, and humble. He that can possess abun- 
dance without being attached to his wealth, or puffed up by 
it, and can part with it without much regret and concern, 
is truly perfect. To be poor in spirit amidst a flow of 
riches, to be humble in a high estate, to be in the midst of 
fire without burning, in the midst of flatterers without being 
exalted with pride, and in the thickest of temptations with- 
out falling by any of them; to have the power of doing 
evil even with impunity, and not to make use of it to any 
bad purpose ; of such a behaviour a man may justly glory, 
éoTw el¢ xavxnorv, let him have his due praise. As such in- 
stances of a just carriage and superior virtue are very 
rarely to. be met with, in an overgrown fortune, well may 
the wise man ask in the next verse, who or where is thie 
unblemished rich man? and we will call him blessed, for 
he is a sort of miracle, and has performed wonders. 

Ver. 10. Who hath been tried thereby and found perfect ? 
then let him glory. Who might offend, and hath not of- 
fended ; and done evil, and hath not done it?) This is not 


THE 


spoken of human frailty in general, but of men’s propen- 
sity to sin in money matters only; and so St. Austin con- 
fines it: he interprets this passage of concealing or with- 
holding what is another man’s right. ‘If youhave (says 
he) restored to your neighbour his own, when nobody but 
you two were together at the delivery of it, and God only 
was witness ;—if you have restored to the son after the 
death of his father what he’had deposited with you, and 
the son knew. nothing of it;—or if you have met with a 
purse of money accidentally upon the road, and nobody 
saw you take it up, and deliver it to the right owner as 
soon as you could discover or overtake him, then this 
eulogium of the honest and perfect man belongs to you.” 
(Com. in Tit.) We find many.such cases put and de- 
termined in the writings of moralists; and several instances 
occur of heathens, whom no law bound but that of natural 
conscience, who have acted disinterestedly upon such oc- 
casions; and, from a principle of honesty, have nobly 
withstood an advantage they might have made. When an 
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ignorant or needy person hath offered things to sale. for 


less than the value, they have generously corrected the 
mistake, shewed the real worth, and paid the full price. 
(Vit. Isid. ap. Phot. Cod.) 

Ver. 12. If thou sit at a bountiful table, be not soguevie y 
upon it; and say not, There is much meat on it.] Literally 
the translation is, Dost thou sit at a great table? open not 
thy throat upon it; ?. e. Do not shew thyself greedy or vo- 
racious of what is set before thee, by eating too much be- 
cause thou scest such plenty. We have the like advice, 
Prov. xxiii. 1—3. Or the sense may be, Do not shew thy- 
self an epicure or glutton, by talking too much about vic- 
tuals, or commending too savourily and lusciously what is 
before thee on the table. For though it may be an instance 
of civility and politencss to seem pleased with the enter- 
tainment in general; yet to dwell upon the pleasures of 
eating, the charms of a well-spread table, and the -regaling 
the appetite; to enlarge upon the excellency of this dish, 
and the delicacy and rarity of that, and the great satisfac- 
tion arising from tickling the palate by such a pleasing 
variety— betrays rather. gluttony than any useful know- 
ledge or valuable accomplishment. Or if with Calmet we 
suppose a Hicbraism here, and understand zoAXd ye in the 
sense of too much, as 55 (multum) is used, Numb. xvi. 7. 
Deut. i. 6. ii. 3. the meaning then will be, Do not, when 
you see the quantity of victuals and variety of dishes on 
the table, exclaim and find fault that too much is provided, 
which shews cither covetousness or jealousy in you: it 
looks as if you expected or dreaded the like expense, that 
you are vexed, as apprehending an equal obligation upon 
you to make the like provision in your turn; or that you 
are jealous and envious at the other’s superior fortune and 
grander way of living, and therefore condemn the enter- 
tainment for its profusion and prodigality, as not being. 
able to give the like yourself, or unwilling through want 
of spirit. Whether it be jealousy or avarice that occasions 
your reflections, nothing can be more disagreeable than 
such a temper. In the following verse it is called a 
wicked or an evil cye, and so the Hebrews term it. (Sce 
xiv. 8,9. Prov. xxiii. 6. Matt. xx. 15.) One cannot have 
a stronger instance of an evil or covetous eyc, grudging 
and exclaiming against every appearance of expense, as 
so much waste and profusion, than in the traitor Judas, 
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who had indignation against the pious disciple for anoint- 
ing the feet of Jesus with costly ointment: Why was this 
waste of the ointment made ?—why was it not sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor? not that he cared 
for the poor, but-was an envious thief. (John xii. 5, 6.) 
His eye was evil; because she. was so hospitable and 
good. Athenzus remarks, that the Egyptians did not set 
their dishes upon the table as-is the modern custom, but 
they were carried round the company, that the guests 
might help themselves. (Lib. iv. cap. 13.) Our author wrote 
this book in Egypt; but it is manifest from this verse, and 
the’ context; that he refers to the manner of sitting at table 
and serving up dishes on it, according to the custom of 
the Greeks, who in the time of this writer were masters of 
Egypt, and had introduced their customs into it. 

Ver.13. Remember that a wicked eye is an evil thing ; and 
what is created more wicked than an eye? therefore tt weep- 
eth upon every occasion.| Ata rovto ard wavtd¢ mpoourrov 
daxpve. This cannot be true spoken of the eye in general, 
nothing being more excellent in its kind; it must therefore 
mean an evil or niggardly eye. . The sense is, What is more 
wicked than such an eye? or rather, as the Bishops’ Bible 
has it, What thing created is worse than awicked eye? ‘The 
Syriac and Arabic add, that God hates such an eye, pro- 
bably because he hates every thing thatis evil. The next 
sentence, Therefore he weepeth upon every occasion, is far 
more obscure: mpdowzoy, it 1s certain, is applied to things 
inanimate: Grotius says, ‘‘Omne id quod exterius spec- 
tater, aut indicium preebet, vocant Hebreei Panim, Greci 
modowrov.” (Com. in loc. see Leigh’s Crit. Sac. in voc.) 
Thus the shew-bread, because it was to be set before the 
face or in the presence of the Lord continually, in Hebrew 
is called the bread of faces, or of presence; and by the 
LXX. apro¢ ’véimoc. (Exod. xxv. 30.) Now if rodowrov 
be taken in this larger sense, tho marginal reading, before 
every thing that ts presented, will afford a plain “and na- 
tural sense; viz. What is more wicked than an eye which 
lusteth so to gratify a gluttonous appetite in eating of 
every dainty which is set before it, that it will even weep 
if it imagines it shall not be satisfied? ‘This sense seems 
confirmed from ‘Prov. xxiii. 1. where wagar:Oéuevd cor, i. €. 
what is set before thee, as our version has it, in the Hebrew 
is, 955 qwn, quod ad facies tuas, as Pagnin renders. 
Messieurs of Port-Royal apply this passage to the master: 
of the feast himself,—that being a covetous, jealous, and 
suspicious person, he is so affected with the countenance 
andbehaviour of the guests whom he has invited, that he 
cries, or is ready to cry, whether they eat too much or too 
little, are too free or too sparing, too merry or too sad. 
Grotius likewise expounds it of a covetous entertainer, 
who weeps at every thought or appearance of expense, ab 
omni conspectu, sc. impenditi. Or may we not understand 
this verse of the lust of the eye in the first’ transgression, 


that, as a natural punishment for his then wickedness, tears 


flow from every face? or, putting ért for dzd, that every eye 
sheds tears? urhofnyrt seems to point to some fatal time, 
and what time have we so much cause to remember? 

Ver. 14. Stretch not thine hand whithersoever it looketh, 
and thrust it not with him into the dish.] Ov tav: ém3r&hn, 
py exrelyng yeipa cov, Kat ) suv Ot Sov aura iv roupAly. ‘The 
rendering of the Bishops’ Bible is more explicit and plain, 
Lay not ‘thine hand upon every thing that thine eye seeth 
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probably following a copy which had 6 éay émBAb{y, which 
may seem to be countenaneed by avre in the next sentence. 
TvvOA(BecIa is not to thrust, as we translate it, and as the 
Syriac also has it, but to be squeezed or pressed ; or, taking 
it in the middle voice, to squeeze or press. Perhaps the au- 
thor means, that persons should not be so eager as to press 
their hands one against another in the dish. But how are 
we then to understand aure 5? Vulgate omits it, and some 
copies instead of it read év ro rouAlw, which gives an easy 
sense. Our translators render with him ; but who is the 
person intended by him? Neighbour is mentioned in the 
following verse, but not before. Arabic puts socios for it, 
which has a good meaning; but the best way, as I con- 
ceive, of settling the difficulty will be to join avr with rpv- 
(BXtw, and then the sense will be, Do not scramble or crowd 
hands in the very dish, which shews not only great rudc- 
ness, but voraciousness. The advice, as contained in the 
whole verse, seems to be this; Cast not your eyes on the 
nicest dishes, nor long after the best morsels therein, nor 
rudely seize on what pleases you most; but, with regard to 
eating, restrain both your right hand and right eye: for even 
in this sense, of curbing the appetite, the learned Spanhe- 
mius understands that precept of the gospel. Grotius ex- 
pounds the passage of contending Or striving with others 
for a place at table, which too is rude, vulgar, and shews 
the want of true taste and breeding. 

Ver. 15. Judge of thy neighbour by thyself, and be dis- 
creet in every point.| Née ra tov wAnoloy tk oeavrov, Kal emt 
wavrt phate Qtavoov. ‘This maxim, as itis of excellent use, 
év wavTt phuart, in every thing, or upon all occasions, and 
of great moment in the conduct of life, so is it no less ser- 
viceable when applied to eating, of which, from the con- 
text, it must be understood. And in this light the sense is, 
As you would not like to see another grecdy and voracious, 
and seizing at your own table what is most delicate, or to 
his goit; so from hence form your own conduct, not to of- 
fend in the like particular, nor tako. the same indecent 
liberty ; as you do not approve of such freedoms in others, 
so imagine they will condemn the like in you. Thus Ju- 
nius, Ex teipso de aliis judica, qui nolles ab altero pati- 
nam exhauriri. And the Arabic, Scias portionem sociorum 
tuorum parem esse tue, idemque eos velle ac te. If I should 
take it ill,—Positum ante mea quia pullum in parte catini 
sustulit esuriens: I should not snatch at any rarity from 
another’s plate. And if I should be displeased at another’s 
taking before me, or from me, what pleases his taste most, 
I ought not to be so selfish as to take what is most nice vi 
my own palate. 

Ver. 16. Eat as it becometh a man those things which are 
set before thee; and devour not, lest thou be hated.) The 
Vulgate adds very properly, frugi, utere quast homo frugi 
his que tibi apponuntur, i. e. Use with temperance, or as 
a temperate man should, what is set before thee. Though 
the sense of the present rendering may very well be justi- 
fied ; 7. e. Eat as a man should, with decency and modera- 
tion, and devour not like a beast of prey, which seizes on 
every thing before it. A sober and discreet person cats to 
satisfy nature only; an intemperate ono to pamper and 
inflame. When Socrates one day invited a number of 
friends to dine with him, his wife was concerned how she 
should entertain them, and provide for them suitably to 
their rank:—If they are temperate and modest, says the 
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as the Syriac has it. 


[CHAP. XxxI. 


philosopher, there is enough; if they are not so, they 
are not worth troubling ourselves abont them. (Ap. Laert. 

lib. ii.) This reply was proper from one whose maxim it 
was, that a man should eat only to live, not live only to 
eat. St. Austin laments the great power of the sensitive 
appetite, even over himself, and his impotency to subdue it; 
and says, that the victory over it is truly praiseworthy, and 
the effect only of God’s grace: “ Certo quotidie contra con- 
cupiscentiam manducandi et bibendi .. . et quis est, 
Domine, qui non rapiatur aliquantulum extra metas ne- 
cessitatis? Quisquis est, magnus est, magnificet nomen 
tuum.” (Confess. lib. x. cap. 31.) 

Ver. 17. Leave off first, for manners’ sake; and be not 
unsatiable, lest thou offend.| Either the master of the feast 
orhis guests, through voraciousness. As itis not expected 
or required that you should cease eating as soon almost as 
you are set down, which may be a sort of silent rebuke to 
the rest of the company, as if they ate too much, and in- 
terpreted as if you were not pleased with what was pro- 
vided; so neither shouldest thou make thyself remarkable 
by cating more, or longer, than others, which is yet more 
impolite: modesty and a respect for the company demand 
this. Thus the Tigurine and oriental versions, Modestie 
causa desiste primus. 'To have done last, or help one’s self 


first, equally offends against decorum and good breeding. 


True politeness is always attended with a decent modesty ; 
and such as betray a want of this virtue through self- 
indulgence, and a contempt of others, can never be thought 
perfectly well-bred or thoroughly accomplished. Clemens 
Alexandrinus spends a whole chapterin laying down rules 
for temperance and sobriety, and has intermixed some 
which regard decency and politeness, and particularly in- 
stances in intemperance, as a breach both of duty and good 
manners. (Peedag. lib. ii. cap. 2.) Ovid’s advice is not 
very unlike that of this wise man’s: 


‘¢ Neve diu prassume dapes, sed desine citra, 
Et capias paulo, quam cupis esse, minus.” 


Ver. 20. Sound sleep cometh of moderate eating: he riseth 
early, and his wits are with him; but the pain of watching, 
and choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unsatiable 
man.]| “Ymrvocg vytelac, the sleep of health, somnus salubris, 
Horace’s description of the tempe- 
rate man is, that, after his being refreshed by sleep, —“ Ve- 
getus prescripta ad munia surgit,” Sat. lib. ii. 2. where he 
mentions the very same inconveniences attending luxury 
as the wise man here does, and the contrast is most beauti- 
fully drawn. Pliny mentions, as the consequence of too 
much or too high feeding, “‘ furialessomni,inquies nocturna.” 
Porphyry’s comparison is very just, that a full meal is like 
Sisera’s banquet, at the end of which there is a nail struck: 
into a man’s temples. A philosopher’s treat, therefore, 
says Plato, is preferable to that of any other person, be- 
cause there is no remembrance of it after in the head, what- 
ever there may be in the memory; and the guests even enjoy 
it the next day, by perceiving no bad consequences from 
it. Nothing is more frequent in the heathen moralists than 
to advise their friends not only to practise temperance, but 
to be able and willing to bear even hunger and thirst, be- 
cause such a habit wonderfully advances a man in the 
study and practice of wisdom: for the mind is then best 
enlightened when it is free from the burden of meat; and 
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to pamper and regale the body is but to make the prison 
of the soul the stronger. ‘‘ No man (says a pious pre- 
late) ever repented that he rose from the table sober, 
healthful, and with his wits about him; but many have re- 
pented that they sat so long, and continued that bad cus- 
tom, till their health, their understanding, their virtue, and 
their God, departed from them.” (Bishop Taylor’ s Serm.) 
And, to finish the character, the epicure, after his full 
meal, dcOuatve, pants for breath, a prelude of what is 
coming upon hiia, and is. on a sudden surprised with a 
stroke of an apoplexy, or found dead in his bed. 

Ver. 21. And if thou hast been forced to eat, arise, go 
forth, vomit, and thou shalt have rest.| Ei ?QidcOne tv tdéa- 
ftaoty, avaora pecomopwy. If you have been constrained or 


over-persuaded to eat, and through the importunity of, 


others have overcharged your stomach, and find it out of 
order, rise. from the midst of the company the very first 
opportunity you can with decency.: The wise man in the 
foregoing verses had in the strongest manner recommended 
sobriety and temperance; but as it may sometimes hap- 
pen, even to the most regular persons, to be. engaged un- 
awares in some sort of excess, through inadvertency, too 
much complaisance, or the influence ai example, here he 
advises instantly to unload the stomach upon such an oc- 
casion; but he neither approves of the excess, nor of the 
unseemly way to remove it, but only by way of physic and 
necessity; he thinks it more advisable to avoid illness by 
easing the stomach privately, than to keep in it what may 
not only be disagreeable and troublesome, but dangerous 
and hurtful; not to attempt to cure indigestion by a free 
glass, but to remove the mischief from intemperance by a 
timely discharge. Debauches always hurt the constitu- 
tion, and therefore it is better to prevent them altogether 
by abstaining from that excess, which cannot be indulged 
without danger, nor cured but by a remedy which carries 
something disagreeable or shameful in it. Calmet observes, 
that Zuccov is not in the Vatican nor some other editions, 
which he thinks the copyists might drop, as carrying in its 
notion something unseemly: but, if this was their reason, 
they were too nice and delicate; even the Scripture, which 
is remarkable for its care in this respect, scruples not oc- 
casionally to mention it; (Prov. xxiii. 8. Isa. xxviii. 8.) 
nor is the mention of the remedy to be condemned, which 
upon such an accident is allowed to be highly proper; but 
the occasion, the eating and drinking to excess, which is 
so faulty. The advice, according to the oriental versions, 
is, to retire from company, to go to bed, and sleep off the 
debauch. 

Ver. 22. In all thy works be quick, so shall there no sick- 
ness come unto thee.| Whenever thou findest thy stomach 
disordered through intemperance, follow instantly the: pre- 
scription above advised, so shalt thou escape sickness, or 
some bad consequence, that might have fallen upon thee. 
The context necessarily requires this, as the primary sense. 
It may, indeed, mean in general, Be active and diligent in 
all thy undertakings, (see the like expression, Prov. xxii. 
29.) so shall thy work succced better, and thou shalt even 
improve thy health thereby; or if, with the generality of 
expositors, we understand this purely of bodily exercise, 
the observation will be just in the following sense,—Be 
active, athletic, and laborious; let exercise be your physic, 
and youn shall cscape thereby a number of diseases : for 
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in reality the greatest part of men’s illness arises either from 
intemperance, spoken of before; or from indolence, which 
may be supposed to be condemned here: where both these, 
viz. temperance and exercise, are joined together, we have 
reason to expect health, and there is a ae pros- 
pect of a vigorous old age. 

Ver. 23. Whoso is liberal of his meat, men shall eer well 
of him, and the report of his good housekeeping shall be be- 
lieved.}| The Psalmist says, So long as thou dost well unto 
thyself, men will speak well of thee; but it is no less true, 
what the wise man here observes, that he that does good 
unto others shall -have their praise and commendation. 
(Psal. xlix. 18.) As the liberal man is called Aapympdc iw’ 
Gproic, SO the same metaphor is continued in caAAovy, which 
means beneficence, and by St.Ambrose is rendered bonitas. 
To this is opposed vovnpia, in the following verse, which 
means. sordidness and covetousness, as it does, ver. 13. 
above. By dproc, here rendered bread simply, we are to 
understand victuals or provisions in general, and so it is 
often used, as in that description of Joseph's entertainment 
of his brethren, it is said, He ordered to set an bread ; (Gen. 
xliii. 31.) and in that petition of the Lord’s prayer, Give us 
this day our daily bread. Solomon ex presses himself in the 
same manner, and upon the like occasion, He that hath a 
bountiful eye shall be blessed, for he giveth of his bread to the 
poor. (Prov. xxii. 9.) The sense of the whole verse is, That 
the good, beneficent, and charitable-man, who dealeth his 
bread to the hungry, and takes all opportunities of helping 
and obliging others, will have many advocates; men will 
always be disposed to believe, and report every thing to his 
advantage; there are so many instances of his goodness, 
and so many known proofs of his generosity and kindness, 
that his credit. is firmly established, and his name will be 
always mentioned with honour. Whereas niggardliness 
will as certainly disgrace a person; his hard heart and 
mean actions.shall raise him many enemies; nothing can 
be said of the miser so bad, but will be believed and pro- 
pagated, and many things shall be aggravated or invented 
to make him appear still worse, and more pinching than he 
really is. 

Ver. 25. Shew not thy valiantness in wine.] Value not 
thyself upon a strong head, much less affect the character 
of a hard drinker, nor pride thyself in being able to bear 
much liquor without being disordered or disguised; pro- 
voke not others on that account, mero certare, to drink with 
you, by challenging them to trials of that sort; for the 
account of temperance is not to be taken from the strength 
of a man’s head, but from the measures of religion; and 
though men may not force their understanding, nor disor- 
der themselves by very plentiful draughts, and, by a parti- 
cular strength, I will not call it happiness, of constitution, 
be able to talk still, and transact business and the affairs 


_of the world, yet may they be intemperate notwithstand- 


ing, as not being fitted for the things of the Spirit, nor the 
work and business of God; and though they offend not in 
the mere act, they are devoid of the spirit of sobriety.. We 
may properly distinguish between the drunkard and the 
hard drinker; the former drowns his sensesin his cups, and 
docs it often; he loses all that distinguishes the man, his 
reason, his speech, his crect posture, and often his sense of 
duty and religion. This indeed may sometimes liappen 
through a head naturally weak, or made so by repeated de- 
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bauches, but still it is drunkenness; for it is not the quan- 
tity of intoxicating liquor, but the being disordered, and 
the habit and custom of it, that denominates the drunkard; 
he is not such merely from an accidental slip, for even good 
men, such as Noah, have been so surprised, but from in- 
dulging and continuing in a known infirmity, and not pru- 
dently guarding the weak part, where he is sensible his 
failing lies, and thereby is the oftener exposed to disgrace 
and sin. The hard drinker, on the contrary, is one who 
sits long and drinks deep; he gives and receives chal- 
lenges, and comes off conqueror; he is fond of a round of 
company, and is the last to break it up: one shall perceive 
little or no alteration in him after a hard service, no want 
of reason or memory, no faultering in his voice, no douht- 
ful or uncertain steps; he seems comparatively cool and 
unconcerned, is scarce wamn.or elevated, and yet, consi- 
dering the quantity consumed, and the time lost at it, such 
a one descrves not to be called a temperate person,. as he 
is immoderate in the use of those good things which God 
intended only for refreshments; and though he be so for- 
tunate, through the advantage of a strong head, not to ap- 
pear a drunkard, yet he will scarce escape censure and re- 
flection, nor the woe denounced by the prophet upon such 
as are mighty to drink, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink, (Isa. v. 11. 22.) 

Ver. 26. The furnace proveth the edge by dipping, so doth 
wine the hearts of the proud by drunkenness.] According to 
Jansenius, the sense is, That as the blade is proved by dip- 
ping, and ‘contracts more toughness thereby, so the hearts 
of men, by being drenched in liquor, fiunt ad nocendum 
promptiora, become more quarrelsome, and inclined to 
mischief. But the meaning, I conceive, rather is, As the 
fire proves the temper of the blade, and the smith easily dis- 
. tinguishes upon trial the goodness.of the steel, so docs 
wine, immoderately taken, lay open men’s hearts, and dis- 
cover their temper and humour without disguise. The 
common reading of the Greek, in almost all the copies, is, 
kducvog SoxmaZer orduwpa tv Bagg, odtwe olvoc kapolag év pay 
inrcongaverv, but the true reading seems to be, xdutvoe Soxt- 
uate otéuwpa tv Bagdy,ovrwe olvoc Kapdlac breonpavwy év pédn, 
for (besides that Clem. Alex. quoting this passage, omits 
the words év payn) quarrelling, that certain attendant upon 
drinking, is mentioned ver. 29. and so.is needless here. 
The Vulgate seems to have followed a copy that read in 
this manner, Vinum corda superborum arguet in ebrietate 
potatum, which Junius and oar translators follow ; and thus 
Calmet takes it, Le forgeron distingue aisément une bonne 
arme, et un bon trenchant par le feu, et par le trempe; ainsi 
le vin decouvre le coeur des superbes dans Uyvresse. The 
old adage says, in vino veritas; but experience shews that 
men at that time do not always speak the truth, but often 
exceed it; their conceit of themselves is much raised, and 
they are apt then, through self-sufficiency, to boast of ima- 
ginary accomplishments, and to deliver themselves not 
only with freedom and boldness, but often with rudeness 
and insolence; and therefore the author, not without good 
reason, inserted xapétac trepnpavwv. Of all the poets The- 
ognis comes nearest this writer on the subject, who uses 
the very same simile, to shew that wine discovers the 
thoughts even of the most cautious and wise. (T'vwy. 499.) 

Ver. 29. Wine, drunken with excess, maketh bitterness of 
the mind, with brawling and quarrelling, &c.] Sec Prov. xx. 
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1. xxiii. 29. Hor. Carm. lib. i. 18. And thus Philo, iSev 
pévrot Kat Tove Eratrodvoptvouc ToAvowla, kK. T-A. . Videmus is- 
tos qui quotidie descendunt in certamen temulentie, et hoc 
agunt solum ut vint plurimum in ventrem ingerant, sym- 
bolas conferre tanquam in aliquid utile, mulctari tandem re- 
bus omnibus, opibus, corpore, anima. Hac enim confe- 
rentes, et rem familiarem minuunt, et corporis vires per de- 
licatum victum frangunt, atque molliunt, et animas, hiberni 
forrentis in morem, immodicis epulis inundatas, demergunt 
in barathrum. (Teo? uéSn¢.) St. Chrysostom observes very 
justly, that men are afraid of natural death, and yet they 
ought to fear that less thana death which happens to them ~ 
by intemperance: the former strikes by an inevitable ne- 


cessity, the latter is hastened by.a voluntary corruption ; 


the onc is by the appointment of God, the other through 


the instigation of the devil; the former is a separation of 


soul and body, the latter a shameful destruction both of 
the one and the other; by the former the soul being disen- 
gaged from the body becomes more free, and, if righteous, 
approaches to the likeness of angels; in the latter, the 
soul is wholly immersed, sunk, and lost in the irregularities 
and disorder of the body; its reason is clouded, its will 
enslaved, and the soul abandons itself to anger, pride, lust, 
and other criminal passions. (See Hom. 29. in Gen. ix.) 

Ver. 31. Rebuke not thy neighbour at the wine, and de- 
spise him not in his mirth; give him no despiteful words, 
and press not upon him with urging him (to drink).] The 
observation is the same with that of Solomon, that there is 
a time for all things, which reason can best discover, and 
discretion knows how to use and apply; for example, it is 
impertinent to propose business and matters of conse- 
quence, at a time when people are met for pure refreshment 
and relaxation; it is also improper to dispute with or at- 
tempt to rebuke persons in drink, when they are least able 
and disposed to attend to any argument or remonstrance. 
Advice then is not only useless, but it is often dangerous 
to give it, and much more is it so to oppose or contradict 
one in that condition, especially a passionate, proud, or 
powerful person. The fate of Clitus and Callisthenes, the 
favourites of Alexander, who put them to death for con- 
tradicting him in his cups, should in prudence discourage 
such an attempt. And if bare opposition will give offence, 
much more will opprobrious words, and ill-timed reflec- 
tions upon a man’s disorderly and loose way of living, be 
sure to irritate him. The last particular is, Press not upon 
him with urging him to drink ; i. e. Take not the advantage 
of the condition you find him in, to urge him to drink more, 
much less force it upon him; think it not any addition to 
thy honour, wisdom, or goodness, to impose upon one who 
cannot help or judge for himself, or to have contrived and 
completed his downfal. Thereby thou makest thyself a 
partaker of his sin, and are answerable for all evil conse- 
quences that may happen. The Vulgate renders, Ne pre- 
mas illum in repetendo ; i. e. Entice him not to drink by any 
artful means,—as, by proposing, says Calmet, some fa- 
vourite healths to him, which you know he cannot with- 
stand, and thereby engaging him to pledge you; which, 
though a common, is an insidious way of gaining an ad- 
vantage over another, and cheating him under the inask of 
friendship. It was a commendable decree at Alasuerus’s 
royal feast, and worthy to be introduced into all company, 
that none should be compelled to drink, but every man 
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should do according to his own pleasure; (Esth. i. 8.) and 
to prevent disorders of this kind was part of the business 
of the architriclinus, who is mentioned in the beginning of 
the next chapter. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Ver. 1. Tr thou be made the master of a feast, lift not 
thyself up.] The literal rendering of the Greek is, Have they 
made thee a ruler or master? and thus the Vulgate, Recto- 
rem te posuerunt? noli extolli. ‘The wise man seems to 
continue here the subject of feasts and entertainments, and 
alludes to a very ancient custom among the Greeks and 
Romans, and, as it should seem, among the Persians also, 
from Ahasuerus’s banquet, (Esth. i.) which was, to appoint 
a ruler of the feast, 6 cuumooidexne, Rex vini, as Horace, or 
Dominus convivii, as Varro calls him, who should have the 
care of every thing and person, and prescribe what each 
should drink. The author of this book, though he wrote in 
Egypt, speaks here according to the custom of the Greeks 
which ruled over it at that time. The king, ruler, or master 
of these feasts, for by all these names he is called, was ap- 
pointed either by casting lots, to which Horace refers, “ nec 
regna vini sortiere talis,” or by the choicc of those who were 
met at the entertainment together. This is notto be under- 
stood of such feasts, where company came together by a set 
invitation, but of such where each person contributed his 
symbolum, or share, towards the common expense, and had 
a vote to appoint the architriclinus, or president. The grave 
Cato seems pleased with their rules, or leges convivales, 
and expresses his satisfaction at the appointment of such an 
overseer. ‘* Me vero et magisteria delectant a majoribus 
instituta; ct is sermo, qui more majorum sammo adhibetur 
magistro in poculis.” (De Senect. Orat.5.in Ver.) At these 
feasts every thing was conducted with the greatest decorum, 
without any irregularity or excess; so that men of letters, 
philosophers, old men as well as the younger sort, did not 
scruple to attend them: and their agreeable conversation 
and improving discourse were not Icss entertaining than 
the music which accompanied them. (Plut. Sympos. lib. i. 
Athen, Deipnos.) The master, who had the care and con- 
duct of the whole, acquainted each person when it was a 
proper time fo retire, and thereby prevented any quarrels 
or disturbance. The wise man, in the latter part of the 
verse, advises the ruler himself not to be exalted upon the 
honour done him; but to study rather to content and please 
his guests, than to feast or regale himself, and to consider 
‘himself rather as their steward for the time, than as their 
superior. Plutarch gives the same advice upon the like 
occasion, nor is it very different from that of our Saviour, 
O peiGuy tv vpiv, yevécOw we 6 vewrEpoc, Kat O NyObmEVOE we 6 
d:axoveov. (Luke xxii. 26.) 

Ver. 2. And, when thou hast done all thy office, take thy 


place, that thou mayest be merry with them, and receive a 


crown for thy well-ordering of the feast.] “Iva cipoavOic 8 
avrove, Kal evxooplac xdoww, Adf3nc orépavov. Literally the 
rendering is, That you may rejoice on their account, ut le- 
feris propter ipsos (Vulgate), when you sec them pleased 
with what you have done and provided, and may receive a 
garland or crown by way of ornament. Not only the 
guests were crowned with flowers, (Wisd. ii.) but the 


master of the feast likewise; and sometimes he was, cre- 
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hance tibi florentem florenti, tu sic eris dictatrix nobis.” (In 
Pers.) The Greek does not necessarily confine this to 
feasting, though the Vulgate and our translation do. It 
is applicable to any persons in a public post, who have 
the care of others committed to them, and have discharged 
their trust with sufficiency and credit. Bossuet and Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal apply this and the former verse to 
the rulers and governors of the church: the latter have 
this fine reflection,—No man must intrude himself into the 
pastoral office without being regularly chosen and lawfully 
appointed thereto; nor must he be puffed up on account of 
the charge he is intrusted with, but be humble even among 
those that are under his care, and live with and among them 
as one of them; for a minister of Jesus Christ ought to 
consider, not the dignity which distinguishes him above 
others, but his own condition as a man and as a sinner, 
which equals him to others: he ought to consider that he 
is appointed, not so much to rule over men as over vice 
and sin; and to place his joy and satisfaction. not in the 
rank which raises him above.his brethren, but in the wel- 
fare of the souls committed to him; not in the power, state, 
or pomp, which surrounds him, but in acting up to his cha- 
racter, and discharging the whole of hisduty. And having 
faithfully dispensed the word of truth, and fed his flock 
with spiritual food at the holy table, he will be prdised by 
Jesus Christ, the founder of that spiritual repast, and by 
all the guests likewise that partake of it, being at present a 
father and physician to such as are under his direction and 


charge, as they will be hereafter, in the presence of God, — 


and at his coming, both his glory and joy. 

Ver. 4. Pour not ‘out words where there is a musician ; 
and shew not forth wisdom out of time.] “Orov axpdapa, jij 
éxxin¢e AaXtav. “Axodaua signifies a concert or symphony of 
music, not only among the Greeks, but even among the 
Latins, who borrowed it from them, as appears by its use 
in Cicero, Macrobius, and other writers. The Vulgate 
renders, Ubi auditus non est, non effundas sermonem, as if. 
axodaorc had been the reading; which affords a good sense 
likewise, and agrees well with the latter clause, viz. Do 
not lavish your discourse before persons not disposed to 
hear or to attend to it; know first the taste of the company, 
and adapt your subject accordingly. But that of our 
translators seems preferable; That even an elder, to whom 
the compliment was paid to speak first, and whose ob- 
servations at all other times were so welcome and valu- 
able, should defer his harangue, when the company is list- 
ening to and intent upon music; for that the best things, 


the most serious and important reflections, lose their 


beauty and grace when ill-timed; should consider that dis- 
course and music have both their times, and often make 
part of the same entertainment; that as music itself would 
be ungrateful and unseasonable in the midst of the former, 
so-ncither should the pleasure and harmony of the latter 
be disturbed and interrupted by any morose cynic or con- 


ceited philosopher, who should officiously stand up and 
expect to be heard, when the ears of the company are 


otherwise engaged. | 
Ver, 5. A concert of music in a banquet of wine is as a 
signet of carbuncle set in gold.| By a banquet of wine is 
meant a festival-day, a day of rejoicing and indulgence: 
for on common days and at their ordinary meals they drank 
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no wine. That the ancients had a great regard for music, 
and used it at their feasts, see Quintil. lib.1. Hor. lib. iii. 
11. where he says, “‘Divitum mensis et amica templis, tes- 
tudo.” Itis certain, that, after the entertainment, a harp 
was brought in to and presented to cach of the company, 
who played on it in their turns. ‘Thus Tully, “Ile mos 
fuit, ut in conviviis post coenam circumferretur lyra, quam 
ex ordine pulsarent convive.” (Tuscul. Quest. lib, i.) At 
first the company sang together a hymn in honour of Bac- 
chus; (Plut.Sympos. lib.i.) afterward the guests repeat- 
ed and sang verses in honour of famous men, heroes, and 
benefactors. (See cap.44.) ‘Carmina in epulis a singu- 
lis convivis esse cantata de clarorum virorum laudibus, in 
Originibus scriptum reliquit Cate.” (Cic.in Brut.) Ac- 
cording to Varro, some modest and ingenious youths were 
appointed to chant the praises of their ancestors to music. 
This was the practice among the heathens. As to the 
Jews, they at their great feasts sang hymns in praise of the 
Lord, (Matt. xxvi. 30.) and they began and ended them 
with these, as is evident from the practice of our Saviour, 
‘who sang ahymn with his apostles after his last supper. 
Philo, describing the customs of the Therapeutz on their 
festival-days, and particularly on the seventh day of the 
week, when they always met together, says, that before 
they sat down to table to their repast, they lifted up their 
hands and eyes to heaven, to implore the blessing of God 
upon what was before them; (see ver. 13.) and afterward 
they sat down in order. The elders, as it became them, 
had the chief of the discourse, and resolved such doubts 
and questions as were proposed to them with great gravity 
and discretion: after the repast they all rose up; and the 
person who presided at the ceremony began a hymn, either 
anew one of his own making, or one composed by some 
prophet or bard in honour of God. For there were a num- 
ber of such ancient hymns, which were sung with music 
before the altar, some as they stood without motion, and 
others as they modestly danced, with a different pitch and 
“modulation of voice. As soon as the president began to 
sing, and had set the tune, all the rest followed in a lower 
voice. At the conclusion, they all united, and sang toge- 
ther with a loud voice, men and women, Without distine- 
tion, forming a melodious harmony, by the mixture of deep 
and shrill notes. Such was the order observed by the 
Therapeutez at their public repasts; nor did they seruple 
the use of music upon such occasions, composed of in- 
struments and voices, though they were reckoned persons 
of the most strictness, seriousness, and wisdom, among 
the Jews. (De Vit. Confempl.) See xl. 20. xlix. 2. Isa. 
y. 11,12. Amos vi. 5, 6. where, though the ill uses only, 
‘made by the wicked Israelites of their music in their ban- 


quets of wine, are mentioned by these prophets, yet are — 


they nevertheless good proofs how much it was in vogue 
among them. | 

Ver. 7. Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, and 
yet scarcely when thou art twice asked.] There are several 
senses of this verse, according as it is pointed. 1. AdAnoor, 
veavioxe, tv xpeta cov, pordtc. And so the Vulgate, Loqguere, 
adolescens, in causu tua vix. 2. Aadnoov, veavtoxe, tv xpela 
gov, Hote Sic, éav Exeowrynye. 8. AdAnoov, veavioxe, tv xXoelg 
cov, p6Ate, Sle tav éxepwrndic¢’ Which is followed in our ver- 
sion. 4. AdAngov, veavioxe, tv xpeia cov, poAtc. die éav eme- 


pwrnrie, Kepadaiwooy Adyov, which takes in the first words 
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of tho next sentence, Si bis interrogatus fueris, habeat ca- 
put responsum tuum, but renders it very inaccurately, which 
means only speaking suceinctly and briefly. The whole 
of the adviec here given to young men, necessary to sup- 
press their known and great forwardness, is, when in com- 
pany with persons of age, merit, and distinction, to speak 
little, and only when they are asked or pressed to it, and 
then to comprise much in a little. For as silence makes 
none, so little talk makes the fewer slips. I shall hence 
take oceasion to ecorreet the rendering in Psal. Ixii. 11. 
where our version is, God spake once and twice, I have 
also heard the same: that power belongeth unto God. Tho 
Geneva Bible has, God spake; once.or twice I have heard 
if: nor is Coverdale’s more correct: the true rendering is, 
God spake once, viz. at the delivery of the law; and I 
have learnt two things from thenee; viz. his omnipotence 
and merey, that power belongeth unto God, and that he is 
also mereiful. And thus the Vulgate: Semel locutus est 
Deus, et duo hee audivi, quia potestas Dei est, et tibi, Do- 
mine, misericordia ; which Jansenius has well paraphrased, 
Duo ab eo audivi, nempe quod solius Dei sit potentia, que 
possit omnia que vult ; et quod tibi, Domine, sit summa 
clementia, qua, que potes, etiam velis. And thus the LX X. 
drat théXnoev 5 Sede, Sho ravra jKovea, Sri 7d Kparo¢ TOU 
“eov, Kat cov, Képte, rd EXtoc. x.7.A. And so the Targum, 
Legem unam locutus est, et hec duo audivi, Deo inesse ro- 
bur, et misericordiam. 

Ver. 9. If thou be among great men, make not thyself 
equal ‘with them; and, when ancient men are in place, use 
not many words.| Have a deference to great men, and 
a reverence for ancient ones, if thou comest where they 
are: the quality of the former demands the one; and the 
wisdom of the latter the other. Think yourself happy in 
having an opportunity of. hearing and learning from them 
some moral or religious truths. The Son of God himself 
seems to have followed the advice in the latter clause, 
when, at the age of twelve years, he chose to be in the 
midst of the doctors. It is not said of him that he at- 
tempted to teach or instruct them, as he might, being the 
‘wisdom of the Father, but, as he had rather appear a 
pattern to others in what ‘he then did, that he heard and 
listencd to them, and asked them questions, as if he him- 
self would learn of them. The Vatican, Drusins, and Hee- 
schelius, follow a different reading of this clause, viz. xait 
irénou Aéyovroc, pj TWOAAG adoAfoxer’ 2. e. ‘When another is 


‘speaking, be not thou talkative ;’ which too is a good piece 


of advice, and neeessary to be ineuleated, especially to 
young persons, who are not the best judges of decorum ; 
but the Vulgate, oriental, and Tigurine versions, follow the 
reading.and sense of our translators. See note on vii. 14. 
where there is the like advice. 

Ver. 10. Before the thunder goeth lightning, and before 
a shamefaced man shall go favour.) Karaorebde aorpami’ 
i.e. Lightning hastencth or fleeth before the thunder; and 
so Junius, Ante tonitru celer preit fulgur. Our version 
does not reach the force of the Greek. The sense is, As 
lightning is seen some time before the thunder is heard, so 
modesty in a person before he begins to speak recommends 


‘him the more to the favour and good opinion of others. 


When the speaker appears in some sort of confusion at 


first setting out, it shews a diflidenee of himself and a re- 
gard for the audience, which generally engage them in his 
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favour, and will help to excuse some accidental faults ; 
but when a confident person begins to open, who seems by 
his air and looks to demand attention and to be secure of 
applause, his conceit raises a prejudice against him, and 
takes off from his merit, if real. ‘The like is true of car- 
riage; a modest, decent, and respectful behaviour before 
persons of gravity and figure, recommends young persons 
greatly to their esteem and notice: it prepossesses them in 
their interest, and is often more successful than a forward 
intrusion or clatiorous importunity. 

Ver. 11. Rise up betimes and be not the last, but get thee 
home without delay. Ver. 12. There take thy pastime, and 
do what thou wilt, but sin not by proud speech. | "Ev wg 
tEeyeipov would be better rendered, Rise up in good time 
before the rest of the company, or before you have drank 
too much, for sobriety and temperance are as great recom- 
mendations of youth as modesty; and when you return 
home, use some diversion or moderate exercise for health’s 
sake, and to digest a full meal, and be not disputatious or 
quarrelsome, angry or touchy with thy family, or any abont 


thee, through conceit of thyself, raised and occasioned by’ 


the fumes of wine. As reserve before superiors at table, 
and clsewhere, is always. becoming, so the wise man ad- 
vises at certain seasons, and especially after an entertain- 
ment, some innocent amusement, by way of health and re- 
laxation. Young minds are neither to be discouraged by 
too much application, nor made effeminate by indolence, or 
a constant succession of pleasures. 

Ver. 18. And for these things bless him that made thee, 
and replenished thee with his good things.] After the enter- 
tainment is over, fail not to return thanks to God for the 
blessings there received. ‘The custom of praying, to God 
at rising from table, or, in other words, saying grace, is a 
dictate of natural religion, and practised by all civilized 
people, not only among Jews and Christians, but even 
among the heathens. ‘St. Paul mentions it, 1 Tim. iv. 
3—5. when he says, God hath created meats to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer. It may also be in- 
ferred from Deut: viii. 10. Philo mentions it as a custom 
among the Therapeutz. (De Vit. Contempl.) And it is cer- 
tain it was practised by the Jews; for in some of their 
writings the following form is preserved: the master of 
the house, or some principal person among the guests, 
holding a cup filled with wine, says, ‘“‘ Gratias agamus Deo 
nostro, quia edimus de suo ;” to which the guests replied, 
‘« Sit laudatus Deus noster, de cujus bonis comedimus, cu- 
jusque benignitate vivimus.” After which they joined in 
repeating Psal. xxxiv. 9,10. O fear the Lord, ye that are 
lus saiuts, for they that fear him lack nothing: the lions do 
lack, and suffer hunger; but they who seek the Lord shall 
want no manner of thing that is good. And when the per- 
son that began the thanksgiving has added, “ Benedictus 
sis tu, Domine Deus noster, Rex mundi, qui creas fructum 
vitis,” he just tastes the cup, and distributes it to all the 
guests to drink of it; which custom seems followed by our 
Saviour at his last supper: (Luke xxii. 17.) and at the con- 
clusion of it a hymn was sung by him and his apostles, 
supposed by the learned to be, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, Psal. Cxiil. to the end of Psal. cxviii. 
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tom makes the following useful reflection upon Hannah, 


the mother of Samuel, returning thanks after eating : “* Hoc 
igitur a foemina lucri consecuti sumus, ut sciamus et post 
convivium orare. Quisquis enim ad hoc preparatus fuerit, 
nunquam in ebrietatem incidet, nunquam in edacitate dis- 
tendetur: sed quoniam expectationem precationis habet, 
freeno imposito animo, conveniente mensura attinget ex 
omnibus que fuerint apposita, multaque benedictione tum 
animam, tum corpus, implebit. Siquidem conyivium, quod 
a precatione coeptum 1 in precationem desinit, nunquam defi- 
ciet, sed quoyis fonte uberius nobis omnia afferet bona— 
proinde oportet tum in initio, tum in fine convivii, gratias 
agere Deo, ob hanc preecipue causam, quod haud facile 
prolabemur in ebrietatem, si nos ipsos in venerandam adeo 
consuetudinem constituerimus. Quin si quando surrexeris 
crapula patane gravatus, ne sic quidem abjicias consue- 
tudinem.” It was also in use both in the Greek and Latin 
church, as appears from the former's Horologium, and 
from the Roman Breviary. 

Ver. 14. He that feareth the Lord wiil receive his disci- 
pline, and they that seek himearly shall find favour. ] "Exdééerar 
maselav. Accipiet doctrinam ejus (Vulgate); shall receive in- 
struction from him, or wisdom as his gift, (vi. 36, 37.) And 
thus Calmet, Recevra de lui instruction; of dpSe(Zovrec are 
such as are. early at their prayers. Grotius, Qui mane sur- 
gunt ad orandum Deum, these shall obtain his favour, or be 
blessed by him; seronét benis de lui, as Calmet renders; and 
so the Geneva version, They that rise early to seek him shall 
find favour. The author expresses himself exactly in the 
same manner, xxxix. 1.5, 6. He that giveth his mind to 
the law of the Most High, and is occupied in the meditation 
thereof... . will give his heart, so0pioa mpd¢ Kiprov, ad vigi- 
landum diluculo ad Dominum (Vulgate), and will pray be- 
fore the Most High, and make supplication for his sins, and 
he shall be filied with the spirit of understanding. The moral 
of the Israelites being obliged to gather the manna before 
the sunrising, was, according to the excellent author of the 
book of Wisdom, that we should be hence instructed, to_ 
prevent the sun in giving God thanks, and at the dayspring 
pray unto him; (xvi. 28.) to bless God early each morning, 
as for his other benefits, so particularly for the safety of the 
night past, and the sweet refreshment of beloved sleep, 
(See note, in loc.) 

Ver.16. They that fear the Lord shall find judgment, and 
shall kindle justice as a light.] Syriac, Reverentes Dominum 
sapient in judiciis ejus. They shall not only be filled with 
the knowledge of the Jaw, (ver. 15.) but shall do what is 
right, and their good deeds shall be asa burning light, shall 
shine far and near; or, in the words of the Psalmist, They 
shall bring forth righteousness as the light, and judgment as 
the noonday. (Psal. xxxvii. 6.) According to Calmet, the 
sense is, They shall be enlightened ,by God, and shall re- 
ceive from him justice and judgment, which shall shine like 

aglory round them. According to that of Solomon, which 
this writer probably alludesto, The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day: but the way of the wicked ts as darkness ; they know 
not at what they stumble. (Prov. iv. 18, 19.) 

Ver. 17. A sinful man wiil not be reproved, but findeth an 
excuse according to his will.]i.e. They hate to be reformed, 
according to that description of the ungodly, Psal. 1. 17. 
and that of our Saviour, Ever y one that doeth evil, hateth 
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the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. (Johniii. 20.) But the sincere and well-disposed 
person will esteem it as a favour done him, to be ad- 
monished of his faults; thus David wishes, according to 
the old translation, Let the righteous smite me, tt shall be 
a kindness; and let him reprove me, it shall be an excellent 
oil, which shall not break my head. (Psal. cxli. 5.) The 
wise man adds, as a farther instanoe of the perverseness of 
the wicked, xara ro SéAnpa tEevploxe obyxpma’® t. e. He will 
find some pretext, or excuse, or example, to authorize and 
justify what he has done, or some explanation, softening, or 
evasion of the law, according to his mind. Or, as Calmet 
expounds it, the sinner is so wilful and opinionated, that 
he will listen to no instruction, he will be directed by none 
but himself; Ejus vite institutum est proprie voluntatis 
consectatio. (Arabic.) And as he chose to pursue death in 
the ways of his own secking, like the hypocrite, ver. 15. he 
shall be exposed and brought to condign punishment, and 
shall receive ovyxpiua, condemnation; trouvera la condem- 
nation, comme il a voulu. Bossuet and Junius understand 
by otyxoiua xara 7d OéAnua, judicium sibi conveniens, that the 
sinner, instead of coming near those who will reprove him, 
and set before him the things which he has done, seeks out 
such as agree with him in opinion, who are of his mind, and 
for bis purpose, and will flatter and encourage him in his 
wickedness. A sinner, says St. Austin, bates the truth be- 
cause it condemns him, he flies. from true physicians and 
‘useful remedies, because he loves his disease, and will 
not be cured: he is fond to be deceived, and there are 
enough to do it. He cares not to be told that his soul is. 
dangerously sick and wounded, and he finds persons who 
assure him that it is quite well and safe, though these are 
like guides who lead a man.to a precipice. 

Ver. 19. Do nothing without advice, and when thou hast 
once done, repent not.| There is no one precept which this 
wise man has delivered so often, and pressed so strongly, 
as that a man should not depend upon himself, or trust to 
his own understanding, but consult others who are able to 
advise him, and give him their opinion and assistance; 
that none but a proud and self-opiniated person, or one 
that is a stranger in the scbool of humility, and unacquaint- 
ed with that virtuc, would venture to act otherwise, 76 mrozij- 
cat pel Eautov dvev Bovdje, as it is expressed ver.18. But 
Grotius thinks that sentence an interpolation or corruption 
arising from some of the like words in this verse. The ad- 
vice here given Is like that of Sallust, “‘ Priusquam aliquid 
facias, consulto ; ubi consulucris, maturé facto opus est:” 
If thou actest in this prudent and cautious manner, repent 
not; 7. e. thou wilt not repent, like that, This do and live, 
i. e. thou shalt live. And thus the Vulg. Sine consilio nihil 
facias, et post fact non peenitebts. Grotius says, the 
true reading is, cat pera rd rotioat avev PovArc, perapedod 
And if you do any thing inconsiderately and rashly, with- 
out advice, repent of it, or, you will have cause to repent 
of it. 

Ver. 20. Go not in a way wherein thou mayest fall, and 
stumble not among the stones. Ver. 21. Be not confident in 
a plain way.) 1. e. Be not rash, or attempt such things as 
are attended with danger, lest you come to some harm or 
mischief, as those are most likely to get a fall or accident 
who choose to walk in rugged and stony ways ; and, on the 
other hand, be not over confident in things or persons which 
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seem to promise most security, as it is possible, even in a 
seemingly level and smooth way, to meet with a slip or 
hurt, or some unforeseen mischief from persons one least 
suspects. Beware and guard against both these extremes. 
The Greck is, p17 motevane tv 60w arpooxéry, but the copy 
which our translators follow read, ampooxérry. Grotius 
dislikes both these, and proposes a third, viz. amrpooxornra, 
vie non bene explorate ; i. e. Trust not thyself in a way 
that is unknown to eee or that thou hast not tried, nor in- 
quired after. 

Ver. 22. And beware of thine own children.] This is a 
consequence of the former verse, as expounded of not be- 
ing too confident in things or persons, which seem to pro- 
mise most security, for even amongst the nearest relations 
there may be unnatural treachery, and a man’s worst foes 
may be those of his own household, as the Vulgate here in- 
serts, from Matt.x. 36. Grotius understands the passage 
of a father taking a prudent care that his children do not 
ruin him by extravagance; but this is pardonable where it 
happens, in comparison of what others have done, who, 
though obliged by the ties of nature, and those of duty and 
gratitude to please, honour, and preserve, their parents, 
have notwithstanding been their betrayers, and, through 
ambition or some resentment, been the instruments of their 
deaths: as Sennacherib was slain at a time and by those he 
least suspected, even by his own sons, when he was wor- 
shipping in the house of his false god. (2 Kings xix. 37.) 
Very remarkable to this purpose is the advice, Micah vii. 
5,6. Trust ye not in a friend, put not confidence in a guide: 
keep the doors of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom. 
For the son dishonoureth the father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother- 
in-law; a@ man’s enemies are the men of his own house. 
And much to the same effect is that of Jer. ix. 4. Take 
ye heed every one of his neighbour, and trust ye not m any 
brother: for every brother will utterly supplant, and every 
neighbour will walk with slanders. (See Ecclus. xxxiii. 19.) 
The wise man’s advice here seems very incoherent and 
abrupt, without being connected in some sucli manner, and 
illustrated by the context. 

Ver. 23. In every good work trust thy own soul, for this 
is the keeping of the commandments.| *Ev ravi toyw ayabs 
wioteve TH Yvyn cov. Grotius says, the true reading Is, 
év Twavtt Epyw, Oe mioreve TH YuyD cov, i.e. tm every action 
trust in God with thy whole heart; he that trusts in him 
will be careful to keep his commandments. A very learned 
writer thinks it would be agreeable to the author's mean- 
ing to translate the passage thus, Believe with thy soul, for 
this is the keeping of the commandments; and has the 
following uscful reflection: ‘‘ What is it that the wise man 
would have us believe with the soul? that the thing is good 
which we intend to work? but unless it be such in itself 
before it be intended by us, it will sooner make our belief 
bad, than become any ways the better by our believing it 
to be good. For to trust our own soul, or to believe that 
that is good, which in its nature is either bad, or not good 
in such a degree as we imagine, is to believe an untruth; 
and even to do that which in its own nature is good, with: 
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doubt or scruple that it is evil, is to sin against our con-  ~ 


science. But there is no need of any casuistry in this 
casc; for the author here presupposes the works he speaks 
of to be good ‘in themselves, and acknowledged for such 
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by all. But then we are to observe, that it is one thing to 
do that which is unquestionably right and good, and an- 
other to do it rightly and well; for it-is not every per- 
formance of what is good, but the performing of it con- 
stantly and discreetly, as knowing it to be good, and de- 
lighting therefore in the practice of it, which denominates 
a man to be good, or a keeper of the commandments. 
The commandments, according to our author, are the 
total object, or complete rule of righteousness; and to be- 
lieve with the soul, does not here mean naked faith, or bare 
assent, but such a complete and practical knowledge of 
good and evil, as to incline the faculties of our souls to 
avoid the one and choose the other. And this is explained 
in what follows by way of an exegetical repetition in the 
last verse of this chapter, and the first of the next. ... 
The expression here is not much unlike that of St. Paul, 
(Rom. x. 10.) With the heart man believeth unto righte- 
ousness. St. John, it is observable, takes the belief in 
Christ, and keeping God’s commandments, as terms reci- 
procal, or actually inferring one another, 1 John iii. 23, 
24.” (Jackson’s Works, tom. i. p. 729, &c.) 
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Ver. 1. Tere shall no evil happen to him that feareth 


the Lord, but in temptation even again he will deliver him.] 
Providence takes a particular care of good men to preserve 
them from evil, especially to avert the harm that wicked 
men intend them; or, if God permits them to fall into some 
misfortune or disgrace, it is only to prove their constancy 
and fidelity, and to reward them with a far more exceeding 
weicht of glory. St. Paul says the same, Rom. viii. 28. We 
know that all things work together for good to those that love 
God. (Sce Prov. xii. 21. Tob. xii. 7.) The sentiments of 
the Roman orator are very fine on this head, and much to 
be admired: “ Nunquam viro bono quicquam mali evenire 
potest, nec vivo, nec mortuo, nec unquam ejus res a Diis 
immortalibus negliguntur.” Badwell points the Greek thus, 
Ty poBovptyy tov Kiptoy ovK amavrijce kaxov, add. Ev Tetpac= 
up; i. e. No evil shall happen to one that feareth the Lord, 
except in temptation, or by way of proof and trial: Syr. Nisi 
per modum tentationis; but at length, after having proved 
their faith and patience, he delivers them out of their trou- 
bles, and this he will do often, and as they stand in need of 
help, for so cat waAtv Should be rendered. In one edition 
the reading is, aN év retpacpe Kal WaAy arpeira avrov; i.e. 
He will deliver him under his trials and conflicts; In tenta- 
tione et lucta eripiet illum. 

Ver. 2. A wise man hateth not the law; but he that is a 
hypocrite therein is as a ship ina storm.) See xxxii. 15. 
The good man, if afflictions or temptations assault him, is 
steadfast and unmovcablc, not tossed to and fro with fear 
and uncertainty, nor halting with divided affections betwixt 
God and mammon, his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord. 
Hc is like the house built upon a rock, against which the 
floods and tempests beat to no purpose. Whereas the hy- 
pocrite, the dissembler with God, who serveth him not in 
sincerity and truth, or the wicked man, as the Syriac and 
Arabic render, hath no hope nor comfort, is under perpetual 
anxicty, and in danger of suffering shipwreck ; for want of 
an anchor in his soul, sure and stcadfast, he is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed ; nothing is more 
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{ frequent than to express an uncertainty, or bad state of: 


mind, by this comparison. In ver. 5. his thoughts are com- 
pared toa rolling axle-tree; i. e. they are vague and unset- 
tled, pursuing no proper object. He has no steady princi- 
ple within him to act by, nor any fixed rule of prudence, 
justice, and truth, to proceed upon, but is carried about by 
every new opinion or doctrine that offers, changing his own 
according to the inelinations and sentiments of those he 
converses with. St. James. describes the double-minded 
man in like manner, as unstable inall his ways,i.8. Some 
copies, instead of we év xararyid: tAOIov, have we év caravylde 
TorXwv ;- i. €. is asin a tempest or hurricane of many winds 
and waves. And thus Junius, Versatur ut in procella mul- 
torum fluctuum. : 

Ver. 3. A man of understanding trusteth in the law, and 
the law is faithful unto him as an oracle. Lconceive it would 
be better rendered, as the oracle; i. e. of urim; for all ora- 
cles were not to.be depended upon. In the Old Testament 
we find, that when people had occasion and a desire to 
know the mind of God in any difficult or doubtful case, 
they went to the high-priest, who, asking counsel for them 
after the judgment of wrim before the Lord, (Numb. xxvii: 
21.) the Lord was pleased to give them such answers; as 
clearly discovered his will in the case propounded, which 
were therefore called his oracles. It is with relation to 
this oracle that the Hebrews called the sanctuary the house 
of counsel. - Some corrupt copies read, we towrnpa diXov, 
others, éyA@y, or dxalwy, but the true reading undoubtedly 
is, we gowrnpa OhAwy, for by it the LX -X. always render the 
oracle of wrim. ‘The marginal reading accordingly is, As 
the asking of urim, 7. e. to consult the law, whichis a com- 
plete rule, extending to all needful cases, is as certain a 
direction as ‘consulting the judgment of wrim, and the pro- 
mises made in the law are as much to be depended on as 
that infallible answer. And therefore David might well say, 
Thy law is the truth, (Psal. cxix. 142.) alluding probably 
to this oracle, which was also called aAf@ea. A late learned 
writer has an ingenious conjecture, that thummim was a 
copy of the moral law put into the pectoral; a copy written 
in some roll, or engraven in some stone, (accordingly the 
royal prophet says, The law ts perfect, Psal. xix. 7.) and 
that our author here opposes the law to the oracle, the thum- 
mim to the urim, saying in effect, The law laid up in the 
ark is as certain a rule to go by, in the moral course of a 
man’s life, as the oracle from above the ark, where the urim 
was an appendage of God’s Schechinah, was a direction in 
extraordinary cases. (Tenison of Idol. p. 364.) Scaliger 
takes in both these, and renders this passage, Tanguam 
urim et thummim. (De Emendat. Temp. p. 654.) 

Ver.6. A stallion horse is as a mocking friend, he neigh- 
eth under every one that sitteth upon him.] i.e. He seems 
pleased with his rider, whoever he be, but is thinking on 
his own gratification. He neighs not to entertain him, but 
‘to express his own satisfaction and wantonness. In like 
manner the false friend who imposes upon all those who 
put any confidence in him, is always obliging and com- 
plaisant to such as entertain him, or advise with him, not 
out of respect to them, or to do them any real service, but 


the better to serve himself, and to carry on his own ‘selfish 


views. He forms his speech and answers according to 
the humours and dispositions of those who consult him, 
and changes them again, as theirs chance to vary. ike 
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the parasite in Terence, “ Negat quis, nego; aiunt, aio” Cal- 
met understands by a mocking friend, one, Qui captat risus 
hominum, famamque dicacis, who has a fling at every one 
that comes in‘his way, and will sacrifice even his friend to 
his joke, as Horace truly describes him. (Sat. lib. i.) Cle- 
mens Alex. uses the samo simile, and calls a noted adul- 
terer, irmoc cic dxelav, whose unbridled lust, unwarrantable 
freedoms, and wicked attempts, justify the comparison. 

Ver. 7. Why doth one day excel another, when as all the 
light of every day in the year is of the sun?] This does not 
respect the inequality between tho days of summer and 
winter, or tho variety of weather attending those seasons; 
the question proposed by the wise man seems principally 
to be, Whence the difference betwixt holy-days and work- 
ing-days, and whence the institution of the sabbatical year, 
and year of jubilee, with respect to common years? for so 
the Vulgate, Quare dies diem superat, et tterum lux lucem, 
et annus annum? has not the same God equally established 
them all, does not the same sun enlighten all, and every 
day in common enjoy the privilege and benefit of his light? 
whence then the observable difference? one can give no 
other reason for this distinction, but the will, the decree, 
for so Grotius understands yvdeet¢ here, and the wisdom of 
God, who has so appointed it. There is none in nature 
for the difference between days, nor have particular days 
originally any peculiar merit of their own, antecedently to 
positive appointment. The choice and distinction which 
God has made seems purely arbitrary, and to be resolved 
into his mere pleasure, who, as he thought proper to diver- 
sify seasons, so may be presumed not without .reason to 
have established festivals, and made them different from 
other days: for so I choose to render 7AAolwee in the follow- 
ing verse, and so it is used by our translators, ver. 11. upon 
an occasion not very unlike. 

Ver. 9. Some of them hath he made high days, and hal- 
lowed them, and some of them he hath made ordinary days.] 
"EE avrov fOnxev cic aocBudv jucowv’ t. e. Some of them he 
hath put into the number of common days, and others he 
has set apart for his own use, as peculiar days, and of 
greater solemnity. He appointed religious seasons and 
feasts for the more regular, uniform, ‘and solemn perform- 


ance of his worship; and to affect the minds of men with | 


a greater awe and reverence for his Divine Majesty, by set- 
ting peculiar marks of distinction upon special and ap- 
pointed ‘times for liis service. Hence the original of the 
institution of the Jewish sabbath, which he appointed to be 


observed in memory of his resting from the works of the | 


creation: hence that of the Passover, and other Jewish fes- 
tivals, And such, in the Christian church, are the days of 
our Saviour’s nativity, passion, resurrection, ascension, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, which have been hal- 
lowed from the earliest times, and carry their own reason 
with them for being observed. Seneca has assigned a civil 
reason also for the distinction of days, “ Legum conditores 
festos dies institucrunt, ut ad hilaritatem homines publice 
cogerentur, tanquam necessarium laboribus interponentes 
temperamentum:” (de Tranquil. cap. ult.) which is also 
intimated Deut. v. 14. 

Ver. 10. And all men are from the ground, and Adam 
was created of earth. Ver. 11. In much knowledge the Lord 
hath divided them, and made their ways divers. Ver. 12. 


Some of them hath he blessed and exalted, and some of them 
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hath he sanctified, and set near himself: but some of them 
hath he cursed, and brought low, and turned out of their 
places.) There is a fine chain of reasoning from ver. 7. 
to ver. 15.; the argument proceeds in the following man- 
ner: As amongst days, though all aro enlightened by the 
same sun, and are all equal in that respect, some are never- 
theless preferred before others, God by his knowledge and 
decree having separated them, and has himself made the 
distinction, by consecrating some days as festivals, and 
continuing others as ordinary days only: so all men by 
nature, and the condition of their creation, are equal; all 
were created of earth, and taken from the same matter or 
clay from whence Adam himself was taken, Omnes ex 
terra, unde creatus est Adam (Vulgate), and all are par- 
takers of and infected with his sin and corruption; and 
yet, what a difference is to be observed betwixt men! 
What a variety of conditions, ranks, qualities, employ- 
ments, tempers, and of good and evil fortane among them ! 
God by his wisdom put this difference between them,—the 
condition of each is according to his appointment, and 
they are such, because he has so determined it. In the be- 
ginning of the world God chose Seth and his posterity; at 
the deluge, Noah and his family; from the descendants of 
Shem, Abraham and his family; among the children of 
Abraham, Isaac; and among those of Isaac, Jacob; and 
out of Jacob’s family, Levi and Aaron, and their posterity: 
on the contrary, he cursed the race of Canaan, and cast 
them out of the holy land, whilst he poured his favours 
with great profusion on the Israclites; he took away the 
priesthood from the family of Eli, and translated it from 
Abiathar to Zadoc; (1 Kings ii. 27. 35.) he rejeeted the 
family of Saul, and exalted and glorified the house of 
David: as he drove Shebna from his station and dignity, 
and called Eliakim in his stead, whom he clothed with his 
robe, and strengthened with his girdle. (Isa. xxii. 19— 
21.) Again, God graciously conducts and Jeads some in 
the ways of godliness, and permits others to wander in ig- 
norance, and to commit wickedness with greediness; the 
former he blesses and sanctifies, and keeps always steady 
in his service, through the mighty succour of his grace; the 
other he leaves to follow their own corrupt will, and conti- 
nues them under the curse. They may each of them be 
considered as clay in the hand of the potter; he makes the 
former vessels unto honour; and the others, vessels unto 
dishonour, to display his mercy in the one, and his justice 
in the other. And God is equally worthy to be revered, 
both by men and angels, whether his bounty is pleased to 
remit, or his justice to demand, his due. There is nothing 
in this or the following verse to countenance the doctrine 
of predestination or reprobation, as some interpreters 
would represent them. It seems more proper to understand 
the wise man, as speaking of God’s universal providence 
over all beings, and particularly over mankind, without 
descending to particulars; or of the absolute power which 
he exercises over his creatures, tempered, at the same 
time, with infinite wisdom.and justice. 

Ver. 14. Good is set against evil, and life against death ; 
so ts the godly against the sinner, and the sinner against the 
godly. Ver.15. So look upon all the works of the Most High, 
and there are two and two, one against another.) It was 
the general opinion of the ancient philosophers, that the 
world was mado up of contrarics. Itis wonderful to con- 
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sider, says St: Austin, how that contrariety and opposi- 
tion happen, which are observable in all the works of God, 
and which indeed add to the beauty and order of the uni- 
' verse: there are orders of good angels, friends of God and 
men; there are other orders of evil and proud spirits, pro- 
fessed enemies to them both; and these two kinds are al- 
ways divided against each offier. The like is observable 
upon earth: there is an assembly of saints, which is the 
bedy of Jesus Christ; and an assembly of the wicked, 
which is the body of Satan, and these two are contrary 
the one to the other, and are at continual variance. There 
is mereover in every man, and particularly in every one 
which serves God, two surprising contrarieties: for the 
true Christian resembles the angels by the purity and good- 
ness of his life; but he resembles the brutes in the animal 
life, which his body leads. His Soul, as to its superior 
part, is as a heaven where God dwells; but in its lower 
faculties, where concupiscence and the other passions 
ledge, itis as a hell, actuated and influenced by sugges- 
tions and impressions from the devil. Eternity and time, 
light and darkness, goed and evil, strength and weakness, 
joy and sorrew, peace and war, life and death, are dis- 
coverable in man; all these contrarieties subsist in the 
same mortal subject, and cease only with life, when the 
soul, being disengaged from the chains of the body, which 
kept up this war, and free from self-love, shall be happily 
and eternally swallowed up in the contemplation, and leve, 
and enjoyment, of God. What is here observed of man in 
particular, is true of the creation in general: every thing 
in nature has its contrary, and frem this observation, as 
before, from the difference between days, the wise man 
means to illustrate the different proceeding of God with 
mankind, either with respeet to their natural state, as 
prospering some, and humbling and abasing others; or 
their moral state, as blessing some, and cursing others. 
But in this variety consists the beauty of nature: the op- 
position between contraries helps to illustrate it, as the 
obscurity of the night makes us the more perceive and 
admire the beauty of the day. The contrarieties observ- 
able in the universe, are like antitheses in a discourse ; 
they not only surprise, but please us, and as these add 
greatly to the beauty of an oration, so the infinite wisdom 
of the Creater is displayed in the disposition of the world, 
though made up of contraries, and is more to be admired 
for a contrast, so justly mixed and so happily tempered. 
(De Civit. Dei, lib. ii. cap. 18.) 

Ver. 16. I awaked up last of ail, as one that gathereth 
after the grape- gatherers; by the blessing of the Lord I pro- 
fited, and filled my wine-press, like a gatherer of grapes.) 
The wise man does net say that he was the last of all the 
prophets, or that propheey was intermitted for a long time, 
and revived again in him, as some have weakly and indus- 
triously expounded it; but he represents himself as the last 
of all those of his nation, that had made collections of 
moral sentences or proverbs; or the least of all that had 
gene before him in this sort of undertaking, as St. Paul 
calls himself, with a true spirit of humility, the least of all 
the apostles, upon another oceasion; that he only gleaned 
after them, as his design was not an original or wholly 
new work, but rather a collection of scattered and fugitive 
pieces, which being too few to fill a book of themselves, 
and so liable to be lost, were incorporated with his own, 
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and together compesed this larger work of the same kind. 
(See the first Prologue.) Solomon, we read, spake three 
thousand proverbs; (1 Kings iv.32.) out of which were either 
collected such as were most useful by the men of Hezekiah, 
which seems most probable, or they added some of their 
own, which passed under the name of Solemen, which are 


_comprised from Prev. xxv. to the end of xxix. Out of the 


works also of Agur, who wrote many memorable sayings, 
were those weighty sentences collected, which occur Prov. 

xxx. to the end of the book. In like manner this writer 
compiled his werk from some valuable materials and col- 
leetions of others; nor is it at all improbable, that many 
wise maxims were added by the last Jesus to his transla- 
tion of his grandfather’s works. (See Pref.) 

Ver. 19. Give not thy son and wife, thy brother and 
friend, power over thee, while thou livest ; and give not thy 
goods to another, lest it repent thee, and thou entreat for the 
same-again.| The advice here and in the four following 
verses, may either respect parents or rulers, and persons in 


-authority. ‘To the former the advice is, net to strip them- 


selves of their substance, in favour of their children, lest, 
by leaving themselves too bare, through an inclination to 
gratify them, they hereafter be necessitated te ask and en- 
treat for that again which they parted with too soon and 
hastily, or be obliged perhaps to sue them for relief. Itis 
putting too great a confidence in them, which is often 
abused, and forfeiting their pewer and authority. It is 
preposterous, as well as shameful, for a father to be a sup- 
pliant to his children, or to cringe and crouch te their pre- 
sence; and, therefore, (ver. 23.) the advice is, not to part 
with so much of their fortunes and substance in their life- 
time, as to reduce themselves, but to dispose of their 
effects by will, and appoint a distributien at their death. 
The like may be observed of the other relations here men- 
tioned; viz. a wife, brother, or friend, who, though dear, are 
not to be complimented at the expense of a man’s autho- 
rity, character, and fortunes: nor ought such grants to be 
expected, or engagements insisted on, as to hurt a man’s 
circumstances, or to endanger his own freedom and liberty. 
As addressed to magistrates and persons in publie posts 
and employments, the advice is, to govern freely and inde- 
pendently, not to be swayed by interest or affection, nor to 
give teo much authority and influence to relations, friends, 
or domestics, that none may be able to reproach them, with 
betraying their honour, or abusing their power, through 
partiality, or any servile compliance; nor themselves be 
exposed to the inconveniences. and disgrace of being under 
the influence and direction of favourites: for. thereby a 
persen in authority is liable te be made the tool of their 
ambition, avarice, or resentment; to have all faults and 
grievances charged upon him, whilst others have the credit 
of doing all the service, and the advantage of gaining them- 
selves friends or fortunes. . For, as Calmet, very justly ob- 
serves, it is generally believed, that more is owing ‘to the 
person that precures the favour to be done through his 
power and interest, than to him who actually confers the 
favour; the former does the business in reality, the other 
only lends his name. 

Ver. 25. If thou set thy servant to labour, thou shalt Jind 
rest ; but of thow let him go idle, he shall seek liberty.) In 
the remainder of the chapter the wise man lays down rules 
for the right management of slavcs, for so Calmet under- 
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of slaves was, and is, very different from that of servants: 
the latter are equally free as their masters, and serve only 
because they themselves choose it: they limit the time and 
nature of their service, and agree for a certain proportion 
of wages. Slaves, on tho contrary, belonged to their 
master, were his property, had no time or liberty of their 
own, nor power even over their own bodies. ‘They were 
born slaves, and generally died so; as their masters bought 
them, so they could sell.them again at pleasure. The au- 
thor advises that slaves should not want three things espe- 
cially: 1. Bread, by which we are to understand food, a 
certain and sufficient allowance for every day. 2. Correc- 
tion for any great fault; if they have been, for instance, 


malicious, wicked, unfaithful, rebellious, or fugitives; but 


not to be rigorous or excessive (ver. 29) for every trans- 
gression. ‘There are numberless tragical instances of mis- 
chief done by slaves, driven to despair through the cruelty 
of their masters: nor has there been any where a bellum 
servile, but the hard treatment of slaves was a chief occa- 
sion of it. Punishments proportionable to their faults are 
both allowable and necessary, as slaves have no generous 
principle, nor any other motive to act by than their fear. 
3. Labour; nothing being more dangerous, or of worse 
consequence to a slave, thau idleness. If not employed, 
and set to work, he will contrive to do some mischief, or 
take the opportunity to run away, and get bis liberty. It 
4s wisely observed, Nulla major vel nequissimi hominis cus- 
todia, quam operis exactio. (Columel. lib. i. cap. 8.) The 
ancients, who speak of the management of slaves, express 
themselves upon the subject like our author, and give the 
same directions. . Aristotle enjoins the very same particu- 
lars, toya, xdAaawv, kal rpogny, and observes, that if they 
are well fed, without work or scasonable correction, they 
will grow insolent and unruly: and if hard worked, and 
often corrected, and not fed and maintained, it is not only 
an instance of cruelty, and a great discouragement to them, 
but that such severe treatment not only puts them upon 
making their escape, but even sets them at liberty. 
Ver. 30. If thou have a servant, let him be unto thee as 
thyself.] Hitherto the wise man has spoken of bad slaves, 
he comes now to speak of good ones, which may be ex- 
tended to servants likewisc; and accordingly the Vulgate, 
with great propriety, inserts fidelis: st est tibt servus fidelis. 
When a person lays out his whole time and care in his 
master’s service, and makes it the study and business of his 
life to consult his good and promote his interest, how can 
such a servant be too much encouraged, or rather, how can 
he be rewarded enough? A dutiful and faithful servant has 
been by some writers considered in the next degree toa 
child, and even before a child that was uudutiful. And this 
probably is Solomon’s meaning, A wise servant shall have 
rule over a son that causeth shame, and shall have part of the 
‘inheritance among the brethren. (Proy. xvii.2.) The Ro- 
‘mans, bya term of respect, called such, Familiares. Seneca 
makes the like observation: “ Ne illud quidem videtis, quam 
omnem invidiam majores nostri dominis, omnem contume- 
liam servis detraxerint? Dominum, patrem familie appel- 
laverunt; servos, familiares.” (Epist. 47.) Norcan any thing 
nearer resemble the advice in the beginning of ver. 31: than 
when he says, ‘‘ Vive cum servo clementer, in iter quoque et 
-in sermonem admittc, et in consilium, et in convictum,” 
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stands the context, rather than of servants. The condition , 
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Because thou hast bought him with a price.) ’Ev atyan, 
Pericnulo vite tue (Grotius), alluding to captives or slaves 
taken in war, and got with the hazard of life. The sense, 
according to him and Calmet, is, If, among the prisoners, 
you meet with a slave who proves faithful and deserving, 
regard such a one as a treasure. Consider that you might 
have been his captive as he is now yours, for nothing is 
more precarious than the chance of war. Behave there- 
fore to him as you would have wished and expected your- 
self, upon an exchange of conditions. Castalio renders, 
Quoniam consanguineum eum comparasti, as if he had read 
évi aiuari, in the sense of é voc aiuaroc, Acts xvii. 26. The 
Syriac, too, Ne pugnes in sanguinem tui ipsius, seems also 
to favour this sense. Drusius’s conjecture is very ingeni- 
ous, and probably right, that the Greek translator mistook 
the meaning of the original word 0D, which is commonly 
blood ; but in the Targumists, as well as rabbins, it signi- 
fies also @ price, as our version rightly has it; perhaps, 
originally, the price of blood, the price at which life was 
redeemed, and thence more generally any price ; and, mis- 
taking this, he might as probably translate it aijuar: as aipa- 
oi, the true rendering. For the LX X. translate 0'D7 some- 
times by a singular, as 1 Chron. xxii. 8. and elsewhere. 
©'T also signifies likeness. May it not therefore be trans- 
lated, Thou possessest one in thy likeness, and, as such, 
he deserves to be used mercifully, though a slave? Junius 
says, that, as the wise man reasoned before ab utili, so he 
does here from the rights and ties of humanity. Messicurs 
of Port-Royal conclude this chapter with the following 
useful reflection: If the slaye who is faithful and diligent 
ought to be as dear to us as our life, and to be respected 
as a brother, how much more ought we to express our ten- 
derness and kindness towards those who serve us with 
faithfulness and affection, and whose condition is so differ- 
ent from that of slaves? For we ought to consider them, 
not only as parlaking of the same nature with us; but as 
redeemed and purchased by the same blood of God, and 
called and appointed to the same state of glory. For 
which reason, we ought not to treat them with severity or 
threats, as knowing that we are all servants of the same 
common Master, who is in heaven, and has no respect of 
persons. | ) 
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Ver. 1. Dreays lift up fools.] ’Avarrepovow adoovac, 


7. e. Dreams elevate or buoy up with hopes, as it were 
with wings, silly credulous people. The poets give wings 
to dreams, to denote their uncertain and ficeting nature; 
and such as are weak enough to give attention to them, are 
properly deseribed in the next verse as catching at sha- 
dows, and pursuing after the wind. They have no found- 
ation or reality in nature, but are the sport of imagina- 
tion, and the reveries of a weak and superstitious people ; 
for none else are capable of building their hopes, or fix- 
ing a dependance upon them. And therefore nothing is 
more ridiculous than the art of oneirocrities, which pre- 
tends to interpret dreams and predict future events, and 
dispose of the ‘precarious gifts of fortune from thence. 
Such pretenders can have no certain rules to proceed by, 
as there are in other sciences; nor such as go to and con- 
fide in them, any reasonable grounds for their faith in them. 
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And how indeed should dreams have any certain power or 
influence upon men’s actions, which are arbitrary, and de- 
pend often upon the agency of second causes, and owe 
their own original to a distempered fancy, or the fumes of 
indigestion, or some indisposition or huniours of the body, 
and are always observed to be most frequent and wild in 
sick persons ? 

Ver. 3. The vision of dreams is the aeaidbics of one 
thing to another, even as the likeness of a face to a face.] 
Dreams are only a fantastical, though lively, representation 
of things real, as the likencss of a natural face in a mirror; 
there is no more reality in one than the other. The visage 
represented in a glass is nothing, and what the imagination 
paints at random in a dream has no more truthinit. ‘Turn 
away from the glass, and there are no remains or traces in 
it of what appeared there before ; and, when one awakes, 
often nothing at all is remembered, and generally bunt im- 
perfect images, resembling those that appear in a false 
glass, which represents things distorted and confused. We 
sometimes dream of things which are monstrous and incon- 
sistent, and have no originals in nature, and sometimes we 
can perceive a distant relation in them to something that 
has before passed. We can discover a resemblance in 
them to thoughts that-we have indulged, or to some inci- 
dents in company or conversation. It is well-known by 
experience, and confirmed by the wise man’s observation, 
(Eccles. vy. 3.) that a multitude of business, which a man 
has been doing or thinking of, shall oecasion him to dream 
about it at night, and his dreams will have some resem- 
blance to his waking thoughts; and-thus Macrobius,— 
<‘ Cura oppressi animi, vel corporis, sive fortunz, qualis 
vigilantem fatigaverat, talem se-ingerit dormienti.” (Lib. i. 
cap. 3.) Scipio has the same observation upon the ap- 
pearance of Africanus to him in a dream. (See Somn. 
Scip.) 

- Ver. 5. Divinations, and soothsar yings, and dreams, are 
vain; and the heart fancieth, as a woman's heart in tra- 
vail] The rendering of the Vulgate is very observable, 
and expressed in the strongest terms of abhorrence,—Di- 
vinatio erroris, et auguria mendacia, et somnia male fact- 
entinm, vanitas est. By vain we are:to understand lying 
and deceitful; and so the Scripture, which condemns these 
arts, calls them. Our author observes of them, that they 
are as chimerical and absurd as the vain imaginations and 
unaccountable longings of a weman with child. Persons 
that listen to them, or fix any dependance upon them, con- 
ceive strange fancies, are big with hopes without founda- 
tion, are restless, and travail with pain, fearing the event, 
and at length either miscarry, or bring forth only wind. 
The Romans had this vain superstitious custom in most of 
their enterprises, to conjecture beforehand of the event by 
certain tokens which they noted in the flight of birds, or in 
the cntrails of beasts, or by other the like frivolous divina- 
tions; from whence, as oft as they could receive any sign 
which they took to be favourable, it gave them such hopes, 
as if their gods had made them more than half a promise 
of success. In which conceit though they manifestly erred, 
yet this notion, says the learned: Hooker, was many times 
the chief cause that they did prevail; and, being persons 
strongly fanciful:and fondly superstitious, it gave them 
courage for all adventures. (B. v. Eccl. Polit.) Tully 
has exposed these arts, and the whims of his credulous 
VOL. 1Y. 
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countrymen, with much strength of reasoning, 
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and great 
humour and facetiousness. (De Divin. lib. ii.) 

Ver. 6. Ifthey be not sent from the Most High in thy 
visitation, set not thy heart upon them.| Though dreams, 
generally speaking, were idle and false, and the reliance 
upon them a piece of fond credulity, yet were there some 
true ones that claimed a regard, as being supernatural ‘in- 
timations of some great event to be fulfilled in its’season. 
Such were all those prophetical ones in Scripture, whose 
completion attested their veracity and original. The hea- 
thens acknowledged in ‘like manner two sorts of dreams: 
the one true, proceeding from God; the other false and 
deceitful. Homer accordingly sippeBed two gates from 
which these issued: the first came from Jupiter, through 
the porta cornea ; the other through that of ivory. (Odyss. 
lib. xix.) Lactantius has the same obsérvation. (De Opif. 
Dei, cap. 18.) But what way is there, it may be asked, 
to distinguish mere natural dreams, the effect of fancy and 
imagination, from such as are really supernatural and Di- 
vine? It may properly and safely be observed, that such 
dreams as were sent by God -had generally distinguishing 
marks of their Divine authority and truth; as either the 
importance of the subject-matter of them, the time when 
they happened, or the being sent to persons of particular 
note and eminence, or their having unusual and preter- 
natural circumstances attending them. | It was an opinion 
generally received in the early ages of the world,.that 
dreams, so confirmed -and attested, were sent purposely 
from heaven. (See Gen. xxviii. 12. xxxi. 11. xi. 8.. Job 
iv. 12. xxxiii. 14, 15. Dan. ii. 19.) Homer speaks the 
general sense of his own age, when he-says, xal yap 7’ 6vap 
tx Atée torteyv. The principal dreams which we mect with 
in sacred and profane history, are such as have happened 
to persons of the first rank and character, either to patri- 
archs, prophets, saints, or other holy persons, as Moses, 
Jacob, St. Paul, &c. or to kings, princes, and judges, as 
Pharaob, Abimelech, Solomon, Cyrus, Joseph, &c. who 
may be considered as the deputies and vicegerents of Pro- 
vidence. And the subject of their dreams has been of the 
greatest moment; for either they had respect to the church, 
as in that celebrated dream of Alexander the Great, (Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap.8.) and that no less famous one of 
Nebuchadnezzar: or else they regarded the state, as the 
dreams of Pharaoh in particular, admonishing him betimes 
to provide for his country, that the seven years of plenty 
might relieve the seven succeeding of famine: or, lastly, 
they had an auspicious aspect upon both, as in the case of 
Gideon, and most of the Jewish wars before the coming ot 
Christ. But remarkable, more particularly, were the dreams 
of Joseph; which were so many presages of his future sur- 
prising greatness, at that time not to be expected, and at 
a great distance, taking their rise from the very ill and 
undeserved treatment which he had met with from his 
brethren. And it may be farther observed of dreams, that 
they have been often vouchsafed to the faithful in their 
distress, and struggling under some great pressure, in the 
way of mystery and comfort, of which Jacob's ladder is a 
pregnant instance; and the like is discernible in the his- 
tory of Polycarp. (See Cave’s Lives, vol. i..p. 118.) 

Ver. 7. For dreams have deceived many, and they have 
failed that put their trust in them.] This is a natural conse- 
quence of the obscrvation, ver. 2. -If such as regard dreains 
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catch at shadows, and follow after the wind, no wonder 
that such as trust in them find themselves disappointed. 
But this is not the worst that happens to them; for they who 
regard, or, as the marginal reading is, have thetr minds 
upon dreans, seldom escape Satanical illusions. The devil 
deceives them with an appearance of truth, to win their as- 
sent, and to gain their confidence the more, and then often 
plunges them into grievous errors and great misfortunes. 
Ho abuses their credulity and superstition with equivocal 
answers, with specious and promising appearances, and 
prepares them for some worse and greater deceit. Such 
“who have the weakness to believe or trust in dreams, will 
proceed to more ungodliness, their temper will incline them 
to apply to forbidden arts, to consult magic, divination, 
soreery, and all sorts of lying vanities, which are the in- 
vention and artifice of tho spirit of darkness and error. 
Ver. 8. The law shall be found perfect without lies, and 
wisdom is perfection to a faithful mouth.) *Avev pebdove avv- 
teXeaShaerat vdpuoe, kat cogla arduare more TeAKlworc. As the 
law threatens those with the heavy wrath of God who listen 
to and go after diviners, and such as practise curious and 
magieal arts, (Lev. xix. 26. Deut. xiii. 1. 5. xviii. 10.) so 
we may he assured that those threats will be executed in 
their utmost rigour. The law shall be fulfilled cvvreAcc@}- 
oerac in all its predictions and denunciations, without any 
equivocation or deccit, which the heathen oracles abounded 
with. And thus the Geneva version, and that of Coverdale, 
The law shall be fulfilled without lies. If you desire to know 
the truth, and the best rules for your conduct and actions, 
consult not magicians or conjurors, but wise and holy men, 
who are conversant and well versed in the law of God; 
they will teach you in sincerity the word of truth, and con- 
duct you in the right paths; and wisdom in a faithful mouth, 


such as theirs (for so, from the authority of the Vulgate, I | 


would render the Greek), is perfection, or may be depended 
upon as an oracle, or as the oracle, properly so called. 
The sense is not unlike that xxxiii. 3. (See note.) Or, with 
Calmet, we may consider this verse as an answer to an ob- 
jection; You will say, IfI apply not myself to such as make 
it their business to interpret dreams, and to foretell future 
events, how shall I know what I ought to do, or in what 
manner to proceed in many eases, or how distinguish a truo 
froma false dream, and aet with safety, and to my contentand 
satisfaction? God’s law, says this wise man, is the best rule 
for your conduct, it isalonesufficientto satisfy all properand 
reasonable inquiries; and you will find among the teachers 
and interpreters of it many persons of great knowledge, as 
well as of known candour and sincerity, who will give you 
better and more certain instruction than you can possibly 
draw from wizards and diviners. To the law and to the 
testimony ;—there is ‘the only infallible direction, such as 
speak not according to this word, are deceivers; there is no 
light in them, nor illumination, or comfort to be expected 
from them. 

Ver. 9. A man that hath travelled knoweth many things, 
and he that hath much experience will declare wisdom.] If 
with some copies we read 6 wemadevuévoc, which the oriental 
versions favour, the sense then is like that Matt. xiii. 52. 
Every scribe, which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
is so well furnished, as to be able to bring forth ové of his 
treasure things new and old; and then this will conclude 
the whole upon dreams: if we read werAavynuévoc, which 
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our translators follow, a new subject then will begin here, 
which contains the advantages of travelling, and of expe- 
rience and knowledgo in worldly affairs. ‘The wise man’s 
observation here is, That he that has not seen the world, or 
hath not travelled for that purpose, and thereby had an op- 
portunity of knowing mankind, knows nothing in compari- 
son, <A mere speculative knowledge, such as is acquired 
by reading, signifies but little alone. To form an accom- 
plished person, one capable of shining in public business, 
the knowledge of men is requisite, as well as of books, and 
nothing is of more service in this respect than travelling. 
By this the great names of antiquity rendered themselves 
so famous, and gained their learning and improvement. 
It was thus Ulysses obtained the character of one of the 
wisest and most experienced princes in the world; and 
Pythagoras and Plato arrived to that pitch of knowledge, 
which so justly recommended them, ‘The like may be ob- 
served of Socrates, who, out ofhis great love of wisdom and 
from the hopes and prospect of improvement, submitted 
to learn of every great master he could hear of at a distance. 
Nor need we after this wonder, that a renowned queen, who 
had a thirst for knowledge, should herself travel as far as. 
from Sheba to Jerusalem, to hear the wisdom of SONA 
and be improved by it. (Matt. xii. 42.) 

Ver. 12. I was ofttimes in danger of death: yet I was 
delivered, because of these things.) Totrwy xapww, i. e. by 
means of the experience and knowledge which I had ac- 
quired in my travels. And thus the Arabic very express- 
ly, Propter experientiam evast. The Vulgate joins roérwy 
xdowv to the first sentence, Aliquoties usque ad mortem 
periclitatus sum horun causa: et liberatus sum gratia Dei ; 
as if in his travels, like St. Paul, who was in journeyings 
often, he had been in frequent danger of death, by perils 
in the sea, by perils of robbers, by perils in the wilderness, 
&e. (2 Cor. xi. 26.) But none of the Greek copics coun- 
tenance this sense. Junius carries rotrwy yaow forward, 
and begins the next verse with it, but there is no necessity 
nor authority for this. To his own happy experience of 
God's loving-kindness in his travels, and the dangers at- 
tending them, the wise man subjoins a fine reflection in the 
five following verses, that God will take equal care of all 
that fear him, and put their trust in his merey ; his provi- 
dence will watch over them, and protect them, as it did his 
favourite Israelites in the wilderness. This holy assurance, 
that the Lord will never fail them that seek him, is the 
hope and stay of the righteous in their distress, and is in- 
deed a consequence of the fear of the Lord. For the fear 
ef the Lord includes in it a well-grounded hope and con- 
fidence in him. Solomon, accordingly, represents a holy 
trust in God, as naturally flowing from this religious fear. 
(Prov. xiv. 26.) 

Ver.18. He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, 
his offering is ridiculous ; anil the gifts of unjust men are not 
aceepted.| ‘Tho wise man expresses here the great abomi- 
nation of gifts or sacrifices accompanied with injustice, 
and the dislike which God has to them, according to his 
own declaration, I the Lord love judgment, I hate robbery 
for burat-offering ; (1sa.1xi. 8.) i. e. such as are so presump- 
tuous and wicked, as to think that they can propitiate 
Almighty God, by offering him part of what they got by 
deceit or violence. Such offerings are rather mockcries, 
than any real tokens of regard or duty, as the Vulgate and 
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marginal reading have it, from a copy, probably, which 
had either poxfyara or pophpara instead of dwphyara, 
which is followed by our translators. Liberality and cha- 
rity, to be acceptable to God, and have their perfect work, 
must be done without the least violation of equity and jus- 
tice; for a man cannot in any sense be said to be good, or 
perform a good action, when itis accompanied with some 
evil at the same time. Good actions, with respect to both 
God and man, arc at all times seasonable, and instances of 
our love to both; but they are not to be performed to either 
at the expense of what is just and right. This cannot be 
better explained than by the instance “of Saul, who spared 
the best of the sheep and of the oxen of the Amalekites, 
and the chief of the things which should have been utterly 
destroyed, to sacrifice unto the Lord in Gilgal, which was 
sin unto him, and severely punished as such. When God 
commands any act of justice to be done, or forbids any 
act of injustice, the rejecting the word of the Lord, or the 
disobeying him in that instance, under the pretence of 
serving him in another, is styled stubbornness and rebel- 
jion. Samuel hath well determined this case, when he says, 
Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams. (1 Sam. xv. 22, 23.) If David would not offer a 
burnt-offering of that which only cost him nothing, until he 
had made it his own by a valuable and just price; and if 
the prophet condemns the offering the blind, and the lame, 
and the sick, for sacrifice, because it ought to be perfect, 
and without blemish, (Mal. i.8.) how much more are goods 
unjustly gotten, the wages and fruit of iniquity, to be looked 
upon as affronts and desecrations, if offered unto the Lord? 
It is, in the language of the same prophet, offering pol- 
luted bread upon the altar, (ver. 7.) and cursed is that de- 
cciver which hath in his flock a male; ¢.e. something that 
is right, and against which there lies no objection, and yet 
voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing, (ver. 
14.) which is sure to displease him. 


— Ver. 20. Whoso bringeth an offering of the goods of the 


- poor, doth as one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes. } 
God is the father and protector of the poor, whose bread 
in the next verse is said to be his life; to take this away, 
or by any act of violence to diminish his little substance, 
is In some sort to take away his life. To offer to God, or 
to his use and service, what has been by oppression, and 
an unwarrantable stretch of power, taken from the ncedy, 
is here, by a most apt and beautiful metaphor, compared 
to that shocking instance of inhumanity and cruelty, the 
spilling the blood of a son in the sight of a fond and tender 
father. The best actions, cven though intended for God’s 
honour, yet if they are founded in injuries, in wrong and 
robbery, are but such sacrifices, as were offered in Tophet, 
where murder was the oblation. They are a sort of Thyes- 
tean feast, according to profane history, or inviting the fa- 
ther to partake of an unnatural repast upon his own son. 
Or it may not unaptly he illustrated by the ewe-lamb in 
sacred history, which the poor man had brought up and 
nourished with his children, and had such a “tenderness 
for, that it lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a daugh- 
ter; and yet, dear as this was to him, the rich oppressor 
could spare his own numerous flocks and herds to seize 

upon this, and offer it to his guests for their entertainment. 
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(2 Sam. xii. 3, 4.) In the primitive church neither the un- 
just publican, nor the usurer, nor the extorlioner, was 
thought worthy of the honour of being admitted to the of- 
fertory, though permitted to enjoy the other privileges of 
religion: (Apost. Constit. lib. iv. cap. 5.) nor would they 
accept of an estate given to pious uses, which was known 
to be got by injustice and extortion, nor allow any to en- 
rich the corban, or even to endow a church, with the spoils 
ofthe poor. This desecrated the good design; it was, in 
the language of the prophet, to build up Zion with blood, 
and Jerusalem with iniquity. (Micah iii. 10.) 

Ver. 21. The bread of the needy is their life; he that 
defraudeth him thereof, is a man of blood.] 'This is more 
clearly expressed in the next verse, He that taketh away 
his neighbour’s living slayeth him ; and he that defraudeth the 
labourer of his hire, is a bloodshedder.. The Vulgate ren- 
dering of which is strong andremarkable, Qui effundit san- 
guinem, et qui fraudem facit mercenario, fratres sunt. As 
the wayes of the hired servant are his bread, and the sup- 
port of his life, to take away or withhold his subsistence, 
whereby he should comfort and maintain life, is iterpreta- 
tive to take away the very life itself, or to shed his blood. 
The wise man’s design is to press the great duty of equity 
and compassion to the poor and needy, and to enforce that 
precept, Deut. xxiv..14. Thou shalt not oppress a hired 
servant that is poor and needy ; where the Targum has, 
Thou shait not oppressingly withhold nor diminish Ins 
wages. (See also Jam. v. 4.) And the reason of this prohibi- 
tionis, lest such oppressions should tempt them to do some 
desperate and wicked thing; to expose, perhaps, or kill 
their children, when not able to maintain them, after the 
cruel manner of the heathens, who were frequently guilty 
of this inhumanity, and thought it no crime, when their po- 
verty lay hard upon them, and as it were constrained them 
to it. Many melancholy instances of which are to be 
met with both in the Greek and Roman history. Those, 
therefore, who, by injustice or ee Ara drive the poor 
to suchextremities, are not improperly called men of bleed, 
which is a Hebraism, and denotes bloodshedders. ‘This 
piece of common justice due to the hireling, seems im- 
plied in that precept which forbade the muzzling of the ox 
which trod out the corn; (Deut. xxv. 4.) which docs not 
merely respect the care and preservation of that useful and 
laborious beast; for, as St. Paul argues, Does God take 
care of oxen? but its true design no doubt was, to instruct — 
a dull and carnal people, that they ought not to injure or 
defraud the labourer of his hire. Nay, the law was so 
strict in this parttcular, as to appoint it to be paid at the 
very time it was due; for thus the command. runs, At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor and setteth his heart upon it: lest he 
cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee. 
(Deut. xxiv. 15.) And here especially that rule of the ci- 
vilians obtains, ‘‘ Minus solvit, qui tempore minus solvit ;” 
i. e. He pays less than he ought, who pays not in due eine, 
or when he ought to do it. 

Ver. 23. When one buildeth, ‘and another a ada down, 
what profit have they then but labour? Ver. 24. When one 
prayeth, and another curseth, whose voice will the Lord 
hear?| This may be considered in two views, cither as it 
stands connected with what goes before, or with what fol- 
lows. Inthe former, it may be explained thus,—If you offer 
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to God victims unwortby of him, suchas are any ways lame 
or imperiect, or the sacrifice of oppression and injustice, 
viz. such as were got by robbery or violence, what advan- 


tage will it be to you? it will be like the labour of him who 


builds with one hand, and pulls down with the other. In the 


latter, it may be understood thus,—As doing and undoing 


in words or actions is lost labour, and as a man’s purifying 
himself after some defilement is fruitless, if he pollutes 
himself again by a fresh approach to the unclean thing; so, 
after expiating one crime, ifa man commits another, or re- 
peats the same, if out of the same mouth proceed blessing 
and cursing, what is this but dissembling with God, and re- 
pairing the breach with untempered mortar? Ifyou would 
prevail with God, and expiate your sins thoroughly, and 
offer to your Creator a sacrifice well pleasing to him, it must 


be seasoned with justice, and accompanied with a sincere 


and uniformpiety, which is the subject of the next chapter. 
Grotius applies these texts to the religious disputes be- 
tween different sects, whose petitions to God are as dif- 
ferent as their respective Opinions. ‘The success or es- 
tablishment which one prays for, the other deprecates ; 
the trophies which one erects, the other is for pulling 
down; the rites which one extols, the other abhors and 
condemns; and what onc blesses as primitive and apo- 
stolical, the other curses as superstitious and profane. 
Whose voice of these shall God hear? and amidst such 
a variety of jarring opinions, may we not with Pilate 
inquire, what is truth? truth we are sure’is but one, 
though errors be almost infinite. Truth is not such an 
arbitrary and precarious thing as men’s interest and pas- 
sions make it: truth cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lord, nor is it in Balaam’s power to alter it; that only 
which God Dlesseth, is blessed; and that only which he 
curseth, is cursed. 

Ver.25. He that washeth himself after the touching of a 
dead body, if he touch it again, what availeth his washing? 
so is it with aman that fasteth for his sins, and goeth.again 
and doetk the same. Who wiii hear his prayer? or what 
doth his humbling profit him?] With respect to the dead we 


meet with three sorts of washings. 1. Bawreopoe rwy vexowy, - 
washing the dead corpse itself. (Acts ix. 37.) 2. Bamrio- 
woe vio rev vexowr, a baptization for the dead. (1 Cor. xv.. 
29.) 3. Bamrisuoe ard vexpov, which is meant in this place, 
and signifies, a washing from the pollution contracted by the- 
Some carried this farther, and. 
maintained that even going among the sepulchres, or touch-. 
ing a bone, or standing too near persons that were breath-, 


touch of the dead corpse. 


ing their Jast, was such a pollution as was to be washed 
away by a legal and ceremonial lustration. The force of 


the author’s reasoning is to the following effect,—As the. 


water of separation, and the ashes of the heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctify to very little purpose towards puri- 
fying the flesh, if the person so purified contracted a fresh 
defilement, by going near to or touching another dead 


body; so it is equally fruitless for a man to hope by < an 


outward and formal repentance to expiate his sins, if he 
is not circumspect and careful not to offend in the like par- 
ticular again. For then the unclean spirit returns with 
more violence and power upon him, and brings with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and his last 
state will be worse than the first. (Matt. xii. 45.) This fine 
reflection of the wise man is equally applicable to national 
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sins, which cannot be expiated by the mere appointment 
of solemn days of humiliation and fasting, except a general 
reformation succeeds, and the old leaven of wickedness be, 
purged away. ‘et 


CHAP, XXXV. 
Ver. 1. H E that keepeth the law, bringeth offerings enough ; 


he that taketh heed to the commandments, offereth a peace- 
offering.} t. e. Iie that is mindful of the commandments of 


God, and careful to perform them, serves God more accept- 


ably, than he that offers to him a multitude of vain obla- 
tions. For it is not the number of men’s offerings, but the 
integrity of their lives; not their incense, but. their obedi- 
ence, which God delights to be honoured by. Outward sa- 
crifices are only holy, when they are joined with the inward 
sacrifice of the heart; and he no otherwise regards the 
outward religious works of piety, than as they are visible 
marks of that spiritual and invisible worship, which he 

claims as his due, and is the very essence of true religion. 
(John iv. 23.) It is evident that the Old Testament gives 
two different representations of religion, the onc respecting 
the mere outward ceremonial performance, the other the’ 
spiritual design of the law. The holy patriarchs and 
prophets, and other eminent persons among the Jews, re- 
varded chiefly the spiritual and moral sense, the true mean- 
ing and spirit of the law, as does this writer ; and from many. 
passages in the law and the prophets, itis evident that the 
moral law was chiefly regarded and insisted on, and the 
observance of.this was what gave a value to the other posi-. 
tive riles, and was indeed the substance of Og fs Masueal. 
shadows. 7 

Ver.2. He that requiteth a good turn, offercth jn ne ans , 

and he that giveth alms, sacrificeth praise.] ‘The sense ge- 

nerally given of the first part of this verse is, that the sacri-. 
fice of a grateful heart is more acceptable to God than that 
of beasts, or any oblation ; and thus Junius and our transla- 
tors understand it: but, I think, charity may here be meant 
as well as gratitude, and 6 ayvramodidote xapw be one that, . 
returns charity for the blessings himself hath reecived of 
God. And thus both parts of the verse will agree ; for in, 
these sapiential books the latter clause is generally exe- 
getical of the former. Xdpr¢ seems to be taken in this 
sense, Acts ii. 46, 47. where, according to some critics, the 
meaning is, that they did eat their bread, gv awAdryre, in li- 
berality and openness of heart, Zyovrec yapiv, doing acts of 
charity unto all the people. And when the apostle bids 
the judaizing Christians to offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, (Heb. xiii. 15.) the advice, according to a 
very learned prelate, is, that they should make their offer- 
ing of alms (instead of the fruits of their herds and flocks), 

joined with praises and thanksgivings to God, in token of 
their gratitude, and because with such sacrifices God was 
well pleased, as it follows in the next verse. : This seems 
exactly answerable to that of the Psalmist, Offer unto God 
thanksgiving, and pay thy vows to the Most High: (Psal.1. 
14.) i.e. A truly thankful heart, gratefully acknowledging 
God’s benefits, is the most acceptable sacrifice to him, and 
above all the peace-offerings thou canst bring. (Bisbop 
Patrick’s Mens. Myst. p. 807. and De Muis, inloc.) The 
LXX, render here, Oicov r@Sep Suolav aivécewc, and the 
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Vulgate, Immola Deo sacrificium laudis, which are agreeable 
to the phrase, OvoidZwy aivécewe in this writer. And in this 
sense we are to understand the prophet, when he says, We 
will render the calves of our lips; i. e. instead of the sacri- 
fice of calves, or bullocks, we will offer to thee the sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, which is the fruit of our lips, 
KapTov XEtAiwy quay; as the LXX. have it. (Hos. xiv.2.) It 
may be proper to observe, that these and such-like expres- 
sions, though spoken simply, are to be understood compa- 
ratively, and wheh we say, ‘‘‘That God doth chiefly respect 
the inward disposition of the heart, we must bewarc that 
we do not hereupon so worship him in spirit only, as to take 
away all outward worship and honour from him.” (Hooker's 
Eccl. Pol. b. vii.) The good and charitable man may 
also in this farther scnse be said to sacrifice praise, as, in 
doing alms, he offcrs a tribute of thanksgiving ; for alms 
are to be considcred under the notion of a lord’s rent, 
which God justly challenges from men, as their acknow- 
ledgment to him, as their great Lord and proprietary. 

Ver. 4.. Thou shalt not appear empty before the Lord. 
Ver. 5. For all these things (are to be done) because of the 
commandment.| This is what Moses appointed in the law, 
Exod. xxiii. 15. Deut. xvi. 16. The wise man here explains 
the precept, and gives the true design and mcaning of it. 
The command is gencral; nor were the poor, and such as 
were in ordinary circumstances, excused from bringing 
gifts, and making their offering. God indecd respects 
chiefly the moral proofs of men’s love and regard for him, 
such as fidelity in his service, obedience to his will, and a 
grateful acknowledgment of his goodness; these are the 
sacrifices which he most delights i in, asitis the heart which 
he principally regards. - Not that sacrifices were hereby 
abolished, or the “obligation among the Jews to offer them 
taken away; God still expected the outward service and 
offcrings to be made in his (emple by all the poor as well 
as the rich, and herein has condescended to their neccssi- 
ties, in not prescribing or insisting on the quantity or valuc 
of them; that if any was unable to sacrifice a sheep, he 
might bring a lamb, and if a lamb was too much, he might 
offer corn or fine flour: andif these foo were wanting, God 
was pleased with vows of obedience and adoration solely. 
These were never to be dispensed with; but the other, the 
ritnal part, was not to be Icft undone, where there was an 
ability and power, because of Ged’s appointment and com- 
mand. These gifts and oblations were continued in the 
Christian church, and called sacrifices; whence St. Cyprian 
chides some of the rich, that they threw nothing into the 
corban, and came into God’s honse sine sacrificto, or empty. 
(De Op. Elecm.) These always made a part of the cucha- 
rist, and a perfect communion was called xowwvia pera 
npoopopac. And as it was acconntcd a favour to be admit- 
ted to the offertory, so was it a punishment to communi- 
cale ywpic¢ moocpopac. 

Ver. 6. The offering of the righteous maketh the altar fat, 
and the sweet savour thereof is before the Lord.| Virtue and 
goodness arc the best recommendations of any sacrifice; 
the mere outward performance is ineffectual to reconcilia- 
tion, and the obtaining the favour of God. As expiation, 
atonement, and propitiating the offended Deity, was the end 
of all material sacrifices, so were they more or less accept- 
able and effectual, according to the inward sense, qualifi- 
cations, and dispositions of those who offered them. Or 
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the meaning may be, that he that is a truly good man will 
always give to God of the best... It appears from many 
instances and precedents under the old law, that such as 
had the most unfeigned regard to God and religion, wete 
always the most-forward to bestow upon God that which 
was most perfect. Thus, when Abcl presented God with 
an offering, it was the fattest of all the Iambs in the whole 
flock; he honoured him not only out of his substance, but 
with the very chiefest thereof; of Cain it is only said, that 
he brought simply an offering. We sec herein the differ- 
ence between a truc and a false, a sincere and a hypocriti- 
cal heart: they both offer, the one bringcth his gift of the 
fattest and best which he hath, and in the zeal of his soul 
wishes it much better; the other thinketh any thing good 
enough, the blind or the lame, the scabbed or the rotten : 
and herein he Is a representative and father of all such sa- 
crilegious ones in later times, who either rob God of his 
offerings, or serve him only with the refuse, which they 
would not offer to their governor. (Mal. i. 8.) From this 
behaviour of Cain, St. Chrysostom raises this finc reflection: 
el avOpwrove rove. buoyeveig of rynav BovAduevor, x. T. A. Si 
nostri generis hominibus quos veneramur, prima et precipua 
damus, tllaque offerre maxime volumus, que pre omnibus 
illis digna videntur ; quomodo hominem offerentem Deo non 
oportebit Deo pretiosiora, et magis eximia offerre? (Hom. 
26. tom. ii.) | 

Ver. 8. Give the Lord his honour with a good eye, and 
diminish not the first-fruits of thine hands.| Gifts, sacrifices, 
and offerings, were of an honorary nature. For as it was 
thought anciently an affront for any to make a solemn ap- 
proach unto a king without some present, especially when 
any favour was asked or expected, so was it counted , dis- 
honourable to God for any to wait upon him in his solemn 
worship empty-handed. (Exod. xxiii. 15.) .For-the true 
God, as well as the false deitics, was supposed to be ap- 
peased and delighted with the honour of gifts and offerings, 
especially when those who brought them were duly puri- 
fied. Tho sensc here is, That we are not only to worship 
God with our lips, and give him praiscs with our tongues, 
but he has farther required, that we should give him an 
active honour, 7. ¢. worship him with our substance: The 
Psalmist describes this plainly, (Psal. xcvi. 8.) Give unto 
the Lord the honour due unto his name ; and what that ho- 
nour is the next words shew, Bring presents, or an offering, 
and come into his courts. This too must be done witha 
good cyc; t. e. generously, without any mixture of covet- 
ousness, and uprightly, without any diminution; and the 
present must be of the hest and most excellent in its kind. 
(Exod. xxii. 29, 30. Numb. xviii. 26. 29, 30. Prov. iii. 9.) 
"Arapxn, or the first-fruits, was commanded to be given of 
the very best, hence it became a term for the choicest 
things; and‘in this sense the LXX. always use it. The 
Jews distinguished offerings into two sorts, one of which they. 
called righteousness, or what was strictly and exactly ac-_ 
cording to the proportion required by the law; and the 
other they called mercy or bounty, being above the propor- 
tion fixed. According to which notion he that performed 
the first sort was named a just man, and he that execedcd 
it was called a good man. .'The sense therefore of this 
verse may be, Do not only do what is necessary and 
strictly legal, but make some free-will-offering, as a volun-— 
tary oblation to the honour of God; or, more briefly, Do 
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not stint yourself to a mere legal righteousness, in giving 
thy first-fruits to God, or his receiver, the priest. 

Ver. 9. In all thy gifts shew a cheerful countenance, and 
dedicate thy tithes with gladness.) ’Ev evppootvy aylacov 
cexarnv. To sanctify, according to the Jewish sense of it, 
means to apply or appropriate to some religious use ; as 
the first-fruits and tenths were set apart for the mainto- 
nance of the priests and Levites, the repairs of the temple, 
and for providing the daily sacrifice. Tho vowing or dedi- 
cating tithes was very ancient. Jacob promises, that, of 
all which God should give him, he would give the tenth 
unto him. (Gen. xxvii. 22.) It was likewise customary, 
even among some heathen nations, to dedicate tithes to 
the deity whom they adored. Among the Jews the pay- 
ment of them was established, the priests lived upon them, 
as God's alms, and he assigned nnto them a great part of 
that maintenance which the Jews brought to him. See 
Numb. xviii. 22. Deut. xviii. 4. where the law requires, 
that they should give the first-fruits of their land unto the 
priest, but does not determine the quantity; yet, because 
Ezekiel says, (xiv. 13.) that they should offer the sixth part 
of an ephah of a homer, their wise men concluded that 
they were bound to bring at least a sixtieth part to God for 
his ministers. But notwithstanding this, they accounted 
him but a covetous man that brought no more, and they 
called this a terumah, or the heave-offering of an evil] eye. 
For thus Maimonides: A good eye, #. e. a liberal person, 
brings one part of forty; amean eye, #. e. aman that hath 
some, but a less degree of goodness, one of fifty; and an 
evil eye, 7. e. a niggard, one of sixty; less than which it 
was not lawful to give. (See Patrick’s Mens. Myst. p. 
164. Seld. Hist. Tyth. cap. 2. Ainsw. on Numb. xviii. 12.) 
This may also be applied to charity, which isa gift to God, 
and its valuc is enhanced according to the alacrity and 
readiness expressed init. Thus St. Chrysostom, péye@oc 
ovx ty ry wAHOE, K. 7. A. Magnitudo cleemosyne nonin mul- 
titudine opum sita est, sed ex alacritate dantium judicatur. 
Propter hoc et qui potum frigide dedit, acceptus est ; ut dis- 
camus, quod ubique rectam mentem requirit universorum 
Dominus. Fieri potest ut qui parum habet, liberalis admo- 
dum sit propter alacritatem ; et qui multa possidet, minor 
videatur his qui parum habent, propter sordidi animi tenact- 
tatem. (Tom. ii. Hom. 56.) 

Ver. 10. Give unto the Most High according as he hath 
enriched thee ; and as thou hast gotten, give with a cheerful 
eye.| This may be understood cither of the payment of 
tithes, or of charity in gencral, either of which may be 
considered as a tribute, or an acknowledgment to God for 
what he has bestowed, and as a likely means to procure 
his farther blessing; and therefore should be cheerfully 
given, in proportion to men’s circumstances and fortune. 
Tobit has well determined this, Be merciful after thy power ; 
tf thou hast much, give plenteousty ; if thou hast little, do 
thy diligence gladly to give of that little, for so gatherest 
thou thyself a good reward in the day of necessity, (iv. 
7—9. Psal. xli. 1. Prov. xix. 17. 2 Cor. ix. 6,'7. 1 Tim. 
vi. 17—19. Heb. vi. 10. xiii. 16.) KaSebpena yeode, which 
is the reading in all the Greek copies, I conceive should be 
KaS’ evoeua yetpoc, and so the Alexandrian MS. alone has 
it. It means,—Give cheerfully according to the gain of thy 
hands, (for so evosua is used, and should he understood in 
this book, see note on xxix. 4.) give according to thy stock 
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and substance, whether it be ox, calf, kid, or lamb; Iet 
thy liberality be as God has prospered tlice, nor fear to 
be made poor thyself by such acts of goodness, nor let 
avarice or private interest suggest any such excuse to you. 
To make any gift or sacrifice acceptable, it must be done 
in a manner likewise worthy of God; it must be done with 
a willing heart, and with such a satisfaction as may even 
shew itself upon the very countenance. And so the com- 
mand is to the children of Israel, (Exod. xxxv. 5.) Whoso 
is of a willing heart, let him bring his offering unto the Lord ; 
and every one whose heart stirred him up, and whom his 
spirit made willing, bronght accordingly the Lord’s offer- 
ing to the work of the tabernacle. (Ver. 2%.) And in that 
great offering of David and the people, towards building 
the temple, mention is particularly made of their ready and 
cheerful heart, that the people rejoiced, because with a per- 
fect heart they offered willingly unto the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxix. 9.) And in his solemn thanksgiving, David, who re- 
joiced also with them with great joy, says, J thank thee, O 
God, that I should be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort, for all things come of thee, and of thine own have we 
given thee. (Ver. 14.) It is therefore an instance of un- 
speakable goodness in God, to receive and reckon it as a 
gift, when we return to him but an inconsiderable part of 
what he has given us, and not only to promise sevenfold 
for a reward of our gratitude, as is mentioned here, but, as 
the gospel assures us, a hundredfold, both in this world 
and the other. Of so great consequence and moment is 
cheerfulness, and a hearty concurrence in all gifts, duties, 
and offerings, made to God: and so true is that reflection 
of St. Austin, “ Nemo invitus benefacit, ctiamsi quod 
bonum est facit.” (Confess. lib. i. cap. 12.) 

Ver. 12. Do not think to corrupt with gifts, for such he 
will not recetve.| Mj Swpoxdre, pv yap moocdtEerar. Grotius 
understands it in the sense of our translators, of hoping to 
bribe or corrupt God by gifts; which mean and wicked 
attempt the Scripture condemns in many places. But 
Swookoréw is more generally and would be better rendered, 
De donis reseco. Agreeable to which is the marginal read- 
ing, Diminish nothing of thy offerings ; which Junius and 
Jansenius follow; the latter has, Ne decurtes munera. The 
Tigurine version understands it of goods unjustly gotten, 
Ne offeras parta sordibus munera ; and the Vulgate, pro- 
bably of such as are blemished and imperfect. Uowever 
the determinate sense of the word be, to offend in any of 
these instances is to affront God; nor will the magnifi- 
cence, state, glory, or reputation, of aman make any differ- 
ence. God neither regards the person nor sacrifice itself 
so much as a pure intention, and a heart truly devoted 
to him. 

Ver. 15. Do not the tears run down the widow's cheeks? 
and is not her cry against him that causeth them to fall?) 
See Luke xviii. 8. where the parable is proposed under the 
person of a widow, rather than of a poor man, to make it 
the more affecting, as that sex is more exposed to injuries, 
and widows generally above others. Quintilian observes, 
Per se imbecilla est feemina, et affert infirmitati naturali non 
leve pondus, quod vidua est. Such as are used with vio- 
lence, and forced to undergo uncommon hardships and op- 
pressions, are. said to cry to heaven for vengeance: (Gen. 
iv.10. Exod. ii. 23. 2 Macc. viii.3. Luke xviii. 7. James 
v.4.) and thus the martyrs cry, Ewe wore .... ov xpivetc. 
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(Apoc. vi. 10.) 
the widow, and the father of the orphan: he places his 
‘greatness in being the support of the weak, as well as in 
ruling the mighty, and in. particular he is the defence of 
those that are poor in spirit, to whom earth is as a place of 
banishment, and heaven the habitation longed for. By 
the widow here we may either understand, according to the 
Port-Royal comment, the church, when under a state of 
persecution, or such pious afflicted souls as cry day and 
night unto God t& avenge them specdily; and when they 
are reduced to such an extremity as seemingly to be past 
all help and recovery, then it is that God appears in their 
behalf, and makes hare his arm in their defence, and heaven 
interests itself in their quarrel. 

. Ver. 17. The prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds ; 
anil till it come nigh he will not be comforted.} Humility, 
or a mean and low opinion of ourselves, when we address 
the great and incomprehensible majesty of God, is a ne- 
cessary qualification for acecptance. As it relates to 
prayer, it consists in disclaiming all right or pretence of 
merit to the bounty and munificence of God; and in sub- 
mitting ourselves entircly to his wisdom and providence, 
both with respect to the benefit itself petitioned for, and 
likewise the time and measure of it; and, lastly, that we 
should consider oursclves not only as dependent creatures, 
but also as sinful and unworthy creatures. The wise man 
here takes notice of three particulars, or effects of the 
prayer of the humble :—1. That it is so effectual as to 
pierce the clouds. 2. That it is so persevering, as not to 
desist till it reaches to and is presented before the throne 
of God. 3. That it is so importunate and fervent, as not 
to return back till it hath obtained its request. All vir- 
tues and graces exalt us towards heaven, say Messieurs of 
Port-Royal, and, as it were, knock at its gate for admit- 
tance; but it is humility that effcetually opens it, and 
brings us to the throne of him who ascended not thither, 
till after he had demeaned and emptied himsclf, and would 
not enter into his glory till he was made perfect through 
humility and sufferings. 

Ver. 18. For the Lord will not be slack, neither will the 
mighty be patient towards them, till he have smitten m™m sun- 
der the loins of the unmerciful, and repaid vengeance to 
the heathen ; 
proud, and broken the sceptre of the unriyhteous.] Maxpo- 
Guuta, patience, or long-suffering, signifies slackness in pu- 
nishing; and so the sense may either be, that the Almighty 
will not delay to do justice to them, viz. to the humble or 
afflicted, or will not be slack to execute justice upon them, 
wiz. the unmerciful, or the heathen, to whom é’ avroic 
seems to refer. This place cannot be better illustrated 
than by comparing it with Luke xviii.7. Shall not God 
avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto him; 
and will he be slack towards them, or forbeur long to pu- 
nish their enemtes? xat paxooSupwy in’ airoic; for so the 
words should be pointed and rendered; and then the next 
sentence is better connected, I tell you he will avenge them 
speedily. The author seems here to hint at the Grecks, 
Syrians, and such to whom the Jews were: at this time in 
subjection in Judea, Syria, and Egypt, and to intend com- 
fort to his countrymen, by assuring them that their enemies 
should feel the weight of God’s arm, and experience his 
mighty vengeance, if they continued to oppress them, as in 


God has declared himself the protector of 


till ye have taken away the multitude of the | 
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former time he poured forth his wrath upon the Egyptians, 
Canaanites, Chaldeans, and other nations, for the cruelties 
used to his chosen. But as it does not often happen that 
God appears so openly and so instantly in the behalf of his 
oppressed servants, as to punish such as afflict them, by 
some remarkable judgment in this life, we may properly 
understand this place of the last great day, to which he will 
reserve the complete avenging of his suffering members; 
when he will break the seeptre or power of the proud or 
ungodly, and overthrow all that is great in this world, that 

will presume to oppose or exalt itself against him. 
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Ver. 1. Ala VE mercy upon us, O Lord God of all, and 
behold us. Ver. 2. And send thy fear upon all the nations 
that seek not after thee. Ver. 3. Lift up thy hand against 
the strange nations, and let them see thy power.| The 
author having spoken, in the conclusion of the former 


chapter, of the mighty force and energy of prayer to suc- — 


cour the humble ‘and afflicted,.and to procure help for 
them against their enemies and oppressors, begins this 
with a set prayer to God, that he would be pleased 
favourably to look upon and assist his scattered and dis- 
tressed pcople, who, at the time when this work was com- 
posed, were dispersed in Egypt, Syria, and all the pro- 
vinces of the oast, and beyond the Euphrates, and those 
that remained in Judea and Jerusalem, were sometimes 
subject to the kings of Syria, sometimes to those of Egypt, 
and in their turns victims of their power-and ambition. 
This so low and mortifying a state afflicted the good Is- 
raeliles, they fervently beseeched God to have mercy upon. 
and to restore tranqnillity to his people, and either to con- 
vert the hearts of the idolatrous nations, strangers to his 
fear and worship, or to lift up his hand against them, and 
destroy them with a mighty destruction; or to deliver his 
chosen from them with a mighty and stretched-out arm, as 
he formerly delivered their ancestors in the time and nn- 
der the conduct of Moses.. The things the wise man here 
prays for, are the very same the Jews continued to expect 
in our Saviour's time, by and under the Messias; viz. the 
conversion of the gentiles to the one true God, the destruc- 
tion of certain nations, their enemies, the restoration of all 
their tribes, and the working of miracles; in both ages 
they prayed that God would hasten the accomplishinent.. 
(See note on J. 23. and Bishop Chandler’s Def. of Christian. 

p. 42.) 

Ver. 4. As thou wast sanctified in us before them, so be 
thou magnified among them before us. Ver. 5. And let them 
know thee, as we have known thee, that there is no God, bué 
only thou, O God.] 'The former verse will admit of a double: 
sense, which may citherbe, As thou hast made thine anger 
visible and conspicuous, in punishing us, thy chosen, with 
so much rigour, before the heathcn, so use them, in like 
manner, before our eyes; pour thy vengeance upon them 
in our sight, and let us in our turns be witnesses of their 
ruin and overthrow. Or thus, As in ancient times thou 
madest thy power to appcar, by bringing thy chosen out of 
Egypt, in the sight of the heathen, and against their will ; 
so do the same wonders for us, their children, before these 
our oppressors, and shew thy great mercy, by delivering 
us from the bondage and slavery we labour under, that we 
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may be witnesses of thy marvellous works, as our fathers 
were of those thon didst for them in the land of Egypt, and 
at the Red Sea. In this prayer we find the most pressing 
motives that can be made use of, to incline the Almighty 
to favour his peoplc, and-to engage him in their behalf and 
assistance. ‘The author here urges every inducement, and 
neglects nothing that can be persuasive; and when he doubts 
the sufliciency “of his own reasons, for the obtaining his 
petition, he has recourse to God himself, and ontorben his 
plea from the honour of the Divine nature, engages God to 
interpose, for his own glory’s sake, and not to give up his 
people finally into the hands of their enemies, who would 
not only come into his inheritance, but insult him, their 
only God and King, for deserting them, Psal.Ixxix.9—11. 
which is the substance likewise of some other Psalms. This 
part of the prayer seems pretty much the same with that of 
Esther, for her people, O Lord, give not thy sceptre to them 
that be nothing, and let them not laugh at our fall: remem- 
ber, O Lord; make thyself known in the time of our afflic- 
tzons, O King of the nations, and Lord of all power: for 
they have stricken hands with their idols, that they will de- 
stroy thine inheritance, and quench the glory of thy house, 
and of thine altar. (Chap. xiv. 9. 11, 12.) 

Ver. 6. Shew new signs, and make other strange piomdewa! ] 
1.¢. 'Eyxalvicoy onueta, Renew the miracles which thou didst 
under Moses against Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and by 
Joshua against the Canaanites ; and add new ones to them, 
that foreign nations may discérn thy infinite power, exerted 
i wrath against the encmies of thy people, Isracl: and let 
the heathens know, and be convinced by the power of thy 
miracles, that thou only art God, that their idols are lying 
vanities, their kings but weak mortals, whose life and death 
are in thy hand, that, urged by the dread of thy omnipo- 
tency, they may cease to oppress thy chosen. 

Ver.8. Make the time short, remember, the covenant.| The 
Greek copies vary here in their reading ; some have pvijoSyre 
épyiic, Others nviiobyrt dptopov, memento finis, as the Vulgate 
has it; others pyfeSyrt doxcopov, which our translators fol- 
low.. God’s oath or covenant, and the assurances given 
them by the prophets, were the ground of hope of the bless- 
ings expected by the Jews, both before and in our Saviour’s 
time. What'this oath was is fully explained, Ecclus. xliv. 
21, 22. it was the blessing of all men, and the covenant as- 
sured by an oath to Abraham, and established with Isaac : 
it was the covenant of kings that he made with David, to 
exalt his horn for ever:—his mercy, whereby he promised 
a rennant unto Jacob, and a root unto David, or a Messtas 
to come out of his loins, Ecclus. xlvii. 11. 22. as the Jews 
understand the words of Isaiah there alludedto. (Sce Bi- 
shop Chandler’s Def. p. 43.) And thus the holy men in the 
Old Testament, in their prayers, frequently remind God 
of his covenant and promise, (2 Chron. vi. 42. Psal. cxix. 
49.) and make mention of his servant David, or Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Israel, for whom they knew he had an especial 
kindness, thereby to move his regard or conipassion. Some 
understand the wise man, when he says, Make the time short, 
as if he prayed that God would hasten to their succour, and 
let the calamitics that shall come upon their enemics mako 
haste. (Deut. xxxii. 35.) But this petition may be consi- 
dered in a higher sense, as a prayer for the speedy coming 
of the Messiah. All the saints who lived before the appear- 
ance of Christ have beseeched God, in the same importu- 
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nate manner, to hasten the time of his advent. On this ac- 
count St. Bernard piously laments, that, when the holy pa- 
triarchs and prophets waited for this blessing with somuch 
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impatience, and prayed for it with so much warmth and 


earnestness, Christians should at length receive it with so 
much coldness and indifference, and be so little affected 
with the mighty mercy of his coming. 

| Ver. 10. Smite in sunder the heads of the rulers of the hea- 
then, that say, There is none other but we.] This probably 
refers to Psal.cx. 5, 6. where it is prophesied of the Mes- 
siah, ‘That he shall wound even kings.in the day of his wrath ; 
that he shall judge among the heathen, and fill the places 
with the dead bodies, and smite in sunder the heads over di- 
vers countries. ‘The author.seems to mean here the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, chiefly the former (for the Ptolemics, 
kings of Egypt, were on many occasions kind to the Jews); 
wil among these, the character suits best with Antiochus 
Rei plnin ds; who, if he did not affect Divine honours himself, 
hindered the paying them to the true God. His blasphemies 
20. vill. 25. xi. 36. and his 
history, as recorded in the books of Maccabees, shews that 
he was an enemy to all religion; and even defied God, and 
that the end of this cruel oppressor was as miserable as his 
life had been wicked. The Vulgate renders, Contere caput 
principum inimicorum, following a copy which had ix Spar 
instead of 2Ovev.. This and the foregoing verses shew the 
vindictive temper of the Jewish people. 

Ver. 11. Gather all the tribes of Jacob together, and in- 
herit thou them as from the, beginning.} When this author 
wrote, the far greater number of the Jews was dispersed in 
different provinces of the east, in Greece, Africa, and in the 
Isles: it was acommon and scttled form of their prayer, to 
beg of God to recall the several tribes that were dispersed, 
such of them as were not yet returned into J sdea, but were 
the outcasts of Israel. We have several irstances in the 
book of Psalms of this devout request. (Sce Psal. cvi. 40. 
cxxvi.d.) See Ecclus. xlvili. 10. where Elias is said to be 
ordained to restore the tribes of Jacob. ‘Yo which agrees 
Matt. xvii. 11. which refers to this tradition. This restora- 
tion the Jews promised themselves before or at the coming 
of their Messiah. Grotius observes, that caraxAnpovoytetv 18 
here to be taken in forma hiphil, as it is used by this writer, 
xliv. 21. and then the sense will be, Cause thou them again 
to inherit, Fac iterum terras possideant, the countries which 
thou hast given them, as they did in the days of David and 
Solomon; and thus Junius, Tribue hereditatem ipsis, sicut 
principio. | 
 Ver.12. O Lord, have merc y wpon the people that ts called 
by thy name.] i. e. Have pity upon that people, Aadv, who 
are known by the name of the people of the Lord; thou art 
their Father, their Husband, their Master, their King; g; and 
art pleased to style thyself the God of Abraham and of Is- 
rael... The Hellenist Jews love to call the Israelites Aaov, 
the better to distinguish them from the heathen, who were 
called ’ANASpuAO! and ’E@vicof. And so Aadc and ”ESvn are 
opposed, Acts xv. 14. where, speaking of the profane or 
rentile nations called to the gospel, Godis said to have got 
Aaov 2§ 7E@vev. Bishop Fell observes, that St. Cyprian 
accordingly chooses to call the faithful plebem, and not 
populum, and condemns Tertullian for inaccuracy in using 
so general aterm. (Not. in lib. i. Testim. ad v. Jud.) | 

‘And upon Israel, whom thou hast named thi Ly first- born. ] 
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This term not only signifies the order of birth or generation, 
but the degree of love (o> favour with Almighty God, Exod. 
iy. 22. Psal. Ixxxviil. 28. in the LX -X. and particularly 
2 Esd. vi. 55—58. They looked upon themselves to be 
the peculiar people of God, as being the posterity of Abra- 
ham, and pretended that God owned them alone for his 
children and favourites, and that for their own and fore- 
fathers’ merit he would never forsake them. They prided 
themselves also in their holy city, where God, they ima- 
gined, fixed his,abode, as in the capital of his kingdom, 
and in their temple, where the Schechinah dwelt, which they 
thought God, for his own sake, would not fail to preserve. 
All others, who were not favoured with the like privilege 
of descent, or with such visible tokens of God’s presence, 
they called unclean, Isa. xxxv. 8. and looked on them as 
no better than dogs, disregarded and neglected by God ; 
and this common phrase among the Jews, our Saviour is 
thought to allude to, Matt. xv. 26. It has been observed 
of the Jewish writers, that they are naturally given to mag- 
nify their own nation and privileges more than any other 
people living, which appears no where more clearly than 
in the apocryphal writings, where frequent instances occur 
of this vanity, even in the times of persecution and dis- 
tress. | 

Ver.14. Fill Sion with thine unspeakable oracles, and thy 
people with thy glory.] The Geneva version has, Fill Sion, 
that it may magnify thine oracles; which is the marginal 
reading, and seems more agreeable to the Greek: or, Fill 
Sion with thy favours, with the effects of thy mercy and 
loving-kindness, by fulfilling thy oracles, and making good 
thy promises, that it may celebrate thy praises, and thy 
people may have fresh occasion to publish and display thy 
glory: or, Fill Sion with thy presence; (majesta tua, 
Arab.) and let tokens of it appear there as formerly. The 
orjental versions have, Et templum tuum gloria tua redun- 
det ; t.e. Let the glory of the Schechinah adorn thy temple, 
following a copy which probably had vady cov, instead of 
Aadv, which i is in all the present editions. 

Ver. 15. Give testimony unto those that thou hast pos- 
sessed from the beginning, and raise up prophets that have 
Lica in thy name.| The sense is pretty much the same, 
whether we read xriaci or xriopac, mpoptirag or mpo- 
gyretac’ t.e. Give unto Israel, whom thou hast chosen for 
such a number of ages past, and to whom thou hast vouch- 
safed so many proofs of thy love, fresh testimonies of thy 
regard and notice: remember the ancient predictions in 
their favour, and fulfil the promises which the prophets 
have made in thy name, that thou wouldest not cast off thy 
chosen when they call upon thee in their distress. “Eyspov 
mroopirac does not relate to the coming of new prophets, as 
some have understood it; nor is to be considered as a wish 
of that sort; for when the prophets had prepared the way 
for the reception of the Messiah, by pointing out the several 
material circumstances relating to his coming, the gift of 
prophecy ceased: neither was there any public succession 
of prophets for the space of four hundred years together 
before the coming of Christ, on purpose to raise in men’s 
minds a more earnest expectation of that happy advent. 
It is rather a wish, that God would accomplish and fulfil 
the former prophecies in his name. And so the Hebrew 
word is rendered by the LX X.1 Sam. iii. 11, 12. And thus 
the Syriac and Arabic versions, Affirma testumonia servo- 
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-rum tuorum, et adveniant vaticinia prophetarum tuorum, 


qui nomine tuo locuti sunt. (See Bishop Chandler's Def. 
p. 42.) 

Ver. 16. Reward them that wait for thee, and let thy 
prophets be found faithful.] Reward the patience and holy 
trust of thy people, who, notwithstanding their many cala- 
mities, revolutions, and reproaches, have continued true 
and faithful in thy service, and have not, since their cap- 
tivity, lapsed again into idolatry, as their ancestors did 
under their kings before: or, Comfort them that live in 
hopes of the completion of thy promises, with the happy 
accomplishment of the predictions, that thy prophets may 
be found true and faithful in what they foretold. The au- 
thor seems to insinuate here, that the Jews, at this time, 
waited for the Messiah, or that Prophet, by way of emi- 
nence, foretold and promised Deut. xviii. 15. and by all 
the successive prophets. And accordingly, by the coming 
of the Messiah, all the oracles and prophecies were ful- 
filled, and the faith of his saints, who had waited for him 
with so much eagerness and constancy, was blessed and 


| rewarded ; and by it God filled his people with those spi- 


ritaal and true blessings, of which that of Aaron was only 
a figure, and shewed himself the eternal God, the Lord of 
ages, by bringing to pass, év ovyteAdla tov alwvoc, what he 
had foretold and promised four thousand years before. 
Ver. 17. O Lord, hear the prayer of thy servants, accord- 


ing to the blessing of Aaron over thy people.).i.e. Let us 


mercifully partake of those blessings, and reap the benefit 
of that solemn form, which thou. hast appointed the high- 
priest to pronounce, and may. the full force of the bene- 
diction (Numb. vi. 24—26.) light upon thy suppliants; 
ixerwv gov, as the margin has it, and Grabe prefers to 
oixerwy, the common reading. According to Bossuet, the 
author here requests of God, that the true, regular, and 
lineal priesthood in the family of Aaron may continue, and 
not such a corrupt and venal one as was under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, purchased with money by Jason and Menelaus, 
to the manifest wrong and injury of Onias, the regular and 
true high-priest, (2 Macc. iv. 8. 23.) However that be, 
this passage certainly contains a very particular commen--: 
dation of the established ministry, its usefulness and effi- 
cacy,: For God could give, if it pleased him, his gracious 
favours to his people, without the priest’s intercession, but 
he on purpose appoints him to be the ministerial asker, and 
to be the means to derive upon his people his. designed 
goodness, He could not more effectually grace and dis- 


‘tinguish his servants, than by declaring, that what they 


should beg, he would the more readily give; thus confirm- 
ing and recommending their ministry and service to all true 
members of the church. If this was more attended to, the 
contempt of the ministry and of church-power would. be 
Jess complained of: in health men would regard the priest's 
prayers as the stated means to draw down God's blessing; 
and in time of sickness would apply to him, as the people 
did to Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto the Lord thy 
God, that we die not. (1 Sam. xii. 19.) 

Ver. 18. The belly devoureth all meats, yet is one meat 
better than another. Ver. 19. As the palate tasteth divers 
kinds of venison, so doth a heart of understanding false 
speeches.] This and what follows is very improperly con- 
nected with the foregoing prayer; hut so it is in all the 
versions and editions. The sense seems to.be, As the 
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stomach promiscuously receives all sorts of food, but all 
do not digest alike, nor are equally wholesome, so the mind 
receives all sorts of thoughts, though not equally profitable 
and good: and as the will has various affections and de- 
sires, but the objects of them are not equally innocent, so 
the mind is capable of different sorts of knowledge, but 
they are not alike useful; for the knowledge of the law of 
God and of religious truths is of most importance, and 
preferable to all science whatsoover. Epiphanius has ex- 
actly the same sentiment, vov¢ piv phuara daxpive, apuyé 
St otra yebera. Or thus, As the palal€ distinguishes venison 
from common and ordinary meat, so does an understanding 
heart separate between flattery and real friendship, true 
and false reasoning, profitable and evil discourse. Butas 
the mouth should be kept clean, that the taste may. be more 
quick and exquisite, so the mind, in order to form a right 
judgment, should be free from prejudice and prepossession. 

- Ver. 20. A froward heart causeth heaviness ;: but aman 
of experience will recompense him.| “Avrarodwoe airy. Dra- 
sius prefers aura, to agree with xcapela, or Atan, and so the 


Geneva version, A froward heart bringeth grief, but.a man- 


of experience will resist it. By a froward heart is meant a 


wicked and deceitful person; who often takes the unwary - 


in his snares, and involves them in mischief; but a man of 
prudence and experience will beware of and find out his 
artifice and designs, will oppose and punish him according 


to his deserts, For so avrarodiéwut is often used. by our 


translators. 

Ver. 21. A woman will: receive every man, yet ts one 
daughter better than another.] Various are:the senses of 
this place; buta good one, I conceive, may:be given of it, 
without any such reflection upon.the modesty of: the sex, 
as Grotius and some other expositors have thrown upon 
them. . May not therefore.the meaning cither be, that every 
woman will receive addresses, but there are some among 
the sex who deserve a preference before others? Or, that 
women are not nice and scrupulous, when addresses are 
made to them,. about the mere person or beauty of a man; 
but a regard is not undeservedly had to the beauty of a wo- 
man, which is a perfection that distinguishes them from 
one another, and is engaging in the eyes of the other sex. 
But I take the true meaning of the author to be, that if in 
marriage regard is.only:had to the propagation of the spe- 
cies, itis but of little consequenee where the choice falls; 
but if happiness be the thing proposed, and you would have 
a valuable companion, an agreeable. and accomplished 
partner for life, regard then ought chiefly to be had to vir- 
tue and good qualities, 

Ver. 23. If there be kindness, meekness, and comfort, in 


her tongue, then is not her husband like other men.] If toher 


beauty a wife adds such engaging qualities as strict virtue 
and modesty, prudent economy, obliging. behaviour, and 
such.good sense.and address, as, by her winning carriage 
and agreeable manner, to soothe the passions and cares of 
her husband, and double occasionally his joys; if she is 
not haughty and imperious with her beauty, and places not 
her, merit in-her person, she cannot fail of crowning his ut- 
most wishes. Possessed of such a treasure, he should bless 
his choice, and set a just value upon his happiness, which 
has made him even an.object of envy. 


fortune; his lot is above that of common mortals, it resem= 
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“ Non est vir ejus: 
humanze conditionis,” as Castalio well expresses his good: 
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bles that of the blessed above, where love and harmony. 
reign trinmphant. 

Ver. 24. He that getteth a wife beginneth a possession, a 
help like himself, and a pillar of rest.| ‘O xrapevog yuvaixa, 
évapxerat Kthoewe, Bonfoy kar’ avrdyv Kat ortrAov dvaravorwe. 
The Vulgate with great judgment inserts, Bonam, qui possi- 
det mulierem bonam; %.e. He that has a good wife in all 
respects, has laid the best foundation of his house, has the 
surest grounds to build his hopes of happiness upon, and 
of raising a family to his mind. Junius transposes the 
words here, and renders, Qui comparat mulierem adjumen- 
tum simile sibi, et columnam requietis, incipit possessionem 
constituere, which is clearer and more explicit than our 
version. According to Grotius, tvapxeo8a means facere 
imperare, and is to be understood in forma hiphil, as Bact- 
Arbey is sometimes taken: 7. e. He that takes a wife, sets 
over his house and fortunes a helpmate and an assistant, 
equal to himself, that will divide his cares, and in whose 
prudent management and economy he may safely confide, 
and will be to him a pillar of security, as well as of agree- 
able rest. According to this sense, the pointing of the 
Greek should be, 6 xrapevoc yuvaika, tvapyerat krhiaewe Bon- 
Gov car’ abrév, cat orbAov avaratcewe. The oriental versions 
give this by way of adyice, and such asrally the matrimonial 
state, or indulge themselves in criminal liberties in celibacy, 
would do well to remember it, Inter precipuas possessiones 
tuas posside uxorem bonam, adjumentum enim est tibi simile. 

Ver. 25. Where no hedge ts, there the possession is spoiled ; 
and he that hath no wife, will wander up and down mourn- 
ing.] As, by the breaking down the fence of a vineyard, all 
they that go by pluck off the grapes; and the wild boar out 
ofthe wood doth root it up, and the wild beasts of the field 
devour it; so fares it with his house, who is without a pro- 
per helpmate to order and direct his domestic concerns; 
al] things are in‘ confusion for want of management, and 
without a careful superintending eye his substance is in 
danger of being devoured: by strangers. And thus the 
Syriac, Ubi non adest sepes, racemabuniur vinee ; et ubt 
non adest uxor, omnia detecta. sunt ac dilapidata. A man 
so solitary and alone, is obliged either to leave all things at 
random, or to trust wholly to servants, whose fidelity 
is not always to be depended on. But in a well-regulated 
family, where a prudent woman presides, such inconve- 
niences and disorders are prevented. Whilst her husband is 
abroad, and attending public business, and providing what 
is necessary in his sphere, she discreetly orders affairs at 
home, and looketh so. well to the ways of her household, 
that the heart of her husband can safely trust in her without 
any apprehension of waste or spoil. 

Ver. 26. Who will trust a thief well appointed, that skip- 
peth from city to city? So who will believe [trust] a man 
that hath no house, and lodgeth wheresoever the night taketh 
him?] i.e. An unmarried man, being always unsettled, is 
esteemed but little better than a vagrant; as he hath no 
wife, no little family to engage him to be at home, and toen- | 
dear him to it, ho is vague and often wandering abroad, in 
danger of falling into loose company, of being “tempted -to 
incontinenee, and: which has sometimes happened, injur- 
ing the honour of the family he is admitted into. ‘The ad- 
vice therefore here is, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, that 
such, for prevention’s sake, should marry, as St. Paul ad- 
vises those, ‘oi od« éykoarebovrar, Who do nof contain (for so 
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the words should be rendered), qui non se continent, Vul- 
gate ; for itis better to enter into that holy state with chaste 
intentions, than to be exposed to the dangers and:criminal: 
liberties which usually attend a wandering and unsettled 
life. ‘The question here preposed, supposes such, who 
treacherously attempt by private intrigues to injure the 
honour of others, to be at least as bad and detestable as 
thicves, who lie in wait for their prey, and are always ready 
to seize upon another’s property on every occasion that 
presents itself. And indeed the oriental versions instead of 
Anori¢ put.adolescens ceelebs. It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that in ancient times such as had no wife or family, 
no fixed dwelling or certain way of life, were looked upen 
as loose and disorderly persons, as suspicious vagabonds 
or strollers, not fit to be trusted, lying. where or with whom 
they could, and therefore spoken of:in. terms of great re- 


proach, especially among the Jews, all of whom married | 


at a proper age, and thought it both to their creditand an- 
vantage to be settled in that state. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Ver.1. KE VERY friend saith, I am his friend also: but 
there is a friend which is only a friend in name.| Aristotle 
has well defined friendship to be, ‘“‘ Medictas inter assen- 
tationem et inimicitiam.” The friend, who appears such in 


all his actions, makes not loud or reitcrated profession of | 


his friendship, nor indeed has he any occasion: the loss of 
such a one, whether by death or some unhappy misunder- 
standing, is a misfortune that affects a man in the most 
sensible part: the flatterer attempts to gain your affections 
by pretending to be your real friend or admirer, though he 
is only so in appearance, and for his own ends; his favour 
and continuance are precarious. Adversity shews the cheat. 
In adversitate ad mortem usque non persistit ;. Arabic. 
Asif the copy which those translators used, read (ver. 2.) 
ovx ty Adan pévee wo Oavarov. Even an open ‘enemy is 
preferable to one, who, under the mask of friendship, lies 


in wait to do hurt, and, while his words are smoother than: 


oil, has mischief and war in his heart. 

Ver. 3. O wicked imagination! whence camest thou in to 
cover the earth with deceit?] i. e. O dire and wicked hypo- 
crisy! from what cursed origin didst theu spring, from 
what infernal region camest thou up, to sow discerd and 
mischief among mankind? This exclamation seems forced 
from this writer.cither by what he personally suffered from 
some pretended friend, or was, as some conjecture, occa- 
sioned by the persecution of the Jews under Ptolemy Lagi, 
who was once seemingly their great friend. Or it might 
arise from a reflection how gencral the vice of hypocrisy 
was become, even so general as to cover the earth, and 
infect all the habitable parts of it. 

Ver. 5. There is a companion which helpeth his friend 
for the belly.) Pikw cuprovel. Will labour with or for his 
friend. Drusius understands it in the sense of grieving, 
that he will be concerned, or at least seem so, upon any 
aceident which happens to his friend. And so the Vul- 


gate, Sedalis amico condolet ; sympathizes, or takes part, - 


in -his grief or sufferings: but his concern is for himself, 


and his own interest ; his fears and apprehensions are not: 


for his friend, but for his own support and subsistence; it 
is his table, more than the man himself, : that he is really 
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dol 
Grotius renders, Collaborat in tis que ad 
ventrem pertinent,—That the parasite spares no one to 
provide for and feed his belly. 

And taketh wp the buckler against the enemy.| This seems 
the character of a true friend, and so the Syriac makes if, 
Bonus est amicus, qui pugnat contra inimicum, et tenet cly- 
peum; but as this sense suits not with the former part of 
the verse, nor with the preceding one, which is the coun- 
terpart of this, Grotius prefers a quite contrary one; viz. 
Such a counterfeit will not take the buckler in his friend’s 
behalf, nor stand by’ or protect him in the time of danger. 
There is also another sense of this place, That when the’ 
enemy is present, which is the marginal reading, he will 
take up the buckler to fight against him whom he formerly 
followed for his own convenience and advantage. Thisis 
preferred by Drusius, which Camerarius favours in his 
rendering, Scutum sumet pro hoste; i.e. He will take his 
buckler to assist the enemy. 

Ver. 6. Forget not thy friend in thy mind.]° Drusius 
thinks the original readine was, Forget not a friend ‘after 
thine own heart, or one according to thine own mind; and 
that the grandson probably mistook 2 fer 5, and so’ren- 
dered in thy mind instead of according to thy mind. Or 
the sense may be, Forget not thy friend in thy prosperity, 
when things go according to thy mind, “ae la joye de votre 
ame, Says Calmet. 

Ver. 7..Every counsellor extolleth counsel, but there ts 
some that conunselleth for himself. Ver. 8. Beware of a 
counsellor, and know before what need he hath ... . lest he 
cast the lot upen thee.] A false friend ‘extolleth ibis own 
counsel, will boast of his ability and inclination to serve 
you, whereas his advice aims only at his own interest. 
Consider what selfish ends he may have in view, and: that 
his forwardness to advise you may not be owing to any 
sincere regard for you, but to make a prey of you, and to 
draw you into some mischief. The Syriac rendering is 
more explicit, A consiliario iniquo cave tibi, et nosce prius 
quid requirat, ne dolo malo te cireumveniat. Mérore BaXy 
tf cot xAjpov. Gretius ingeniously’conjectures that the 
true reading here is oxAnpov, durum aliquid, which Dr. Grabe 
likewise prefers, and it is confirmed by the Vulgate; Ne 
forte mittat sudem in terram: 7¢. e. Lest he throw some im- 
pediment or stumbling-bleck in the way, and éncourage - 


_ thee to go on in it, in order to entrap thee and then laugh 


at thy fall and disgrace. 

Ver. 10. Consult not with one'that suspecteth thee: and 
hide thy counsel from such as envy thee.] i. e.’Ask uot 
counsel of thy enemy, nor communicate any secret to such 
as do not wish you well. And thus the Arabic: Ne consi- 
hum petas ab inimico tuo ulla in re, et cela eum arcanum 
tuum. One would think this piece of advice was almost 


needless, and that there could be no occasion to admonish 


any not te consult with an enemy, or such as do not bear 
them good-will: but there are persons who arc teo unwary 
in this respect, and, because they intend no harm them- 
selves, are not wilting to suspect any from other people; 
and others, who make confidants of all they meet with, 
without considéring whom they trust or what may be the 
consequence. The caution, therefore, of the wise man here 
is very necessary, neither to consult with nor open your 
mind to others, without being assured of their fidelity, and 
likewise of their respect and regard for you, lest by ani im- 
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prudent application to improper persons, who, perhaps, 
through some jealousy inwardly hate you, you put yourself 
in the power of such as will never promote your interest, 
and will make an ill-natared use of what you have commn- 
nicatcd the first opportunity. 

Ver. 11. Neither consult with a woman, touching her of 
whom she is jealous.| See xxvi.6. i.e. with a wife, for so 
Grotius understands yu}, about her rival, avridhAov, Lev. 
xviii. 18. where it means another or second wife (poly- 
gamy being customary and allowed among the Jews), who, 
having a jealousy of the other, will say or advise some- 
thing to her injury or disadvantage. As was the case of 
Peninnah and Hannah; the former of whom is expressly 
called (1 Sam.i.6.) the other’s adversary, and is repre- 
sented as taking a pleasure in vexing her. This may also 
be extended to others, not espoused, who arc rivals any 


way, either in trade or science, profession or invention, | 


wit or beauty, between whom, as there usually is a jea- 
lousy, if not an open disagreement, so a fair and impartial 
account is not to be expected, nor a character or judg- 
ment formed from thence.—Nor with a merchant concern- 
ing exchange. Refer not the exchange of your goods, 2. e. 


the value to be allowed for them, to the sole judgment of | 


the merchant, who will not tell you honestly the true price 
of them. The Vulgate seems to understand this of freight, 
or exportation, the difficulty or danger of which the mer- 
chant will enlarge upon, that he may ask the more. Briefly 
the sense is, In selling be not directed by the buyer, nor 
in buying by the seller.—Nor with an envious man, 
of thankfulness; nor with an unmerciful man, touching 
kindness. By Bacxavoc is meant the covctous man, who, 


having no sentiments of honour, generosity, or gratitude, © 


towards benefactors of any sort, will discourage acts of 
kindness and liberality in others. He is always ready to 
receive favours, but never disposed to return them: and as 
the unmerciful man has no tenderness in his nature, nor 
bowels of pity, he will neither relicve objects in distress 
himself nor recommend any to the charity of others, and is 
the last to be consulted about ways and means of doing 
good.—Nor with a hireling for a year, of finishing work: 
who, being assured of his salary, will not trouble himself 
about dispatch, nor hasten to. finish any piece of work. 
' The advice in general here is, not to consult with persons 
that are prejudiced, and have some private ends of their 
own to serve. | 
Ver. 13. And let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee than it.) The sense 
of this verse, as connected with ver. 12. according to Calmet, 
is, Endeavour to free and disengage your heart from all 
passion, prejudice, and self-love, and to conduct yourself 
according to the rules of piety and justice, and you will 
want no other director. You will find light enough in your- 
self to determine you how to act. That which disqualifies 
us, and renders us incapable of proceeding and Judging as 
we ought, is our excessive self-love; we suffer ourselves 
to be swayed and influenced by passion or prejudice ; and 
when this is the case, a man is no more in a condition to 
judge what is true and right, than the eye, when it is ob- 
scured with a thick film, can distinguish objects clearly. 
Or thus, Choose one according to your own mind, and be 
advised by him, for you will never find any person so faith- 
ful to you asa true and.disinterested friend. Or, according 
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to others, the sense may be, Though you are acquainted 
with many, be intimate only with a good and pions person ; 
let him be to thee as your second self, consult freely with 
him, for you will find none more faithful or more improy- 
ing. A good man is often more enlightened, and, through 
the grace afforded him, of an understanding superior to 
other instructors. Thus the Psalmist, I have more under- 
standing than the aged, because I keep thy commandments. 
(Psal. cxix.) 

Ver. 14, For a man’s mind is some time wont to tell him 
more than seven watchmen that sit above in a high tower.] 
The sense of this verse differs not greatly from the former, 


and is, That a person who is a true and real friend, and™ 


thoroughly in your interest, is more capable of assisting 
you, and of giving you good and proper advice, than the 
most able and expericnced counsellors. As he knows 
better your wants, your dispositions, the state of your af- 
fairs, and has your interest more at heart than a stranger, 
he will direct you best, and give his advice the most effec- 
tually andcordially. ‘The Vulgate inserts sancti, under- 
standing it of a good man particularly; and the context, 
says Calmet, both requires and justifies the addition: for 


as there is no knowledge or counsel against, so neither is — 


there without, the Most High. He communicates illumina- 
tion, and makes discoveries to such as faithfully serve and 


truly love him, sooner than to any others. And therefore, ° 


as is advised in the next verse, we must pray to God with 


faith and perseverance, and ‘address ‘ourselves to him for ° 


his direction and assistance, before we apply to our friends 
for theirs. For men do but imperfectly guess at what is 
right; but itis God that takes us by the hand, and leads 


us into the right way, and makes us go on successfully in © 
it, by the light and influence of his grace, as being himself. 


the way, the truth, and the life. 

Ver. 17..The countenance is a sign of changing of the 
heart.] "Ixvo¢g addAordcewe xapdlacg redowrov. Some copies 
have, txvoc adAotwoewe xapac modowrov' t.e. One sees upon 
the countenance whether the heart is gay or sorrowful, 
content or afflicted. There is also another reading, ixvoc 
ardowsewe xapdlac téscapa pion avariAXn, ayaldy, Kaxdv, 
x. 7. A. Which Grotius prefers, and is countenanced by the 
Vulgate; i.e. There are four things which make such an 
impression upon the heart, as appeareth in the very 
countenance; hope and fear, life and death. Bossuet 
furnishes still another sense; viz. That in every action or 
affair of consequence, the mind is, as it were, in suspense 
for a time, and cautiously examines four particulars : whe- 
ther the thing is like to be advantageous or otherwise, good 
or evil, sinful or allowable, and the occasion of life or 
death to us. 

Ver. 19. There is one that is wise and teacheth many, and 
yet is unprofitable to himself.] This observation holds more 
in moral than in civil life; for in the latter each endeavours 
to be most profitable to himself.: The truth of it wants not 
much to be ‘illustrated, and yet is too notorious to be de- 
nied. There are too many of this sort of wise men, says 
Calmet, who are wise only with respect to others, who 


-abound in knowledge, and yet have not the sense to make 


use of and apply it to their own advantage and happiness; 
who deliver useful precepts of instruction, and have the 
satisfaction to please and edify others, and yet themselves 
continue unfruitfal.- But to what purpose is Icarning or 
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knowledge, if it terminates only in speculation, and is not 
accompanied with a good life? What signifies the under- 
standing all mysteries, and all knowledge, or even speak- 
ing with the tongues of men and of angels, if, after preach- 
ing savingly to others, and being admired for his great ac- 
complishments, the man himself, for his evil conduet, be 
at length a cast-away? Unhappy, in so abusing the tree of 
knowledge, as thereby to fall short of the tree of life. Or 
possibly ‘the author may here condemn those who place 
learning and knowledge in such things, as are not perfective 
of their better part, who prefer profane to sacred history, 
and liuman to Divine literature. 

Ver. 20. There ts one that sheweth wisdom in words, and 
is hated; he shall be destitute of all food. Ver. 21. For 
grace ts not given him from the Lord, because he is deprived 
of all wisdom.} Many copies instead of rpogiic have codlac, 
as is the marginal reading; but that whole clause seems to 
be an interpolation from the like words in the next verse. 
By cogiZdpevoc év Adyarg, all the commentators, with St. 
Austin, understand a cunning sophister, who deals in 
subtilties, who makes a vain show and ostentation of 


knowledge, without the true use and power of it; one who | 


uses captious and ensnaring arguments, true in appear- 
anee only, to impose upon men and lead them into error, 
instead of enlightening and improving them. As the de- 
sign of such is not to teach .trne wisdom, or to mend the 
heart, nor so much to rectify men’s passions and wills, as 
to cheat and bewilder the understanding, their knowledge 
is vain and trifling, and the study of it contemptible. It is 
a science falsely so called, devoid of the grace of God, 
and of his blessing, which he has promised, not to learn- 
ing, as such, mnch less to a vain pretence of it, but 
to regularity and goodness, and a diligent meditation in 
his law. | . 

Ver. 22. Another is wise to himself, and the fruits of un- 
derstanding are commendable in his mouth. Ver. 23. A 
wise man instructeth his people, and the fruits of his under- 
standing fail not.| In the two foregoing verses our author 
has described a wise man who is so in appearance only, 
or in outward discourse, whose wisdom not being rightly 
employed, and for want of other recommendations to go 
along with it, is useless and unprofitable. Here he de- 
scribes a truly wise man, who is inwardly such, and wise 
to the best purposes: who makes use of the parts God 
has blessed him with, as well to edify himself, as to in- 
struct others, and is, as the Vulgate excellently expresses 
it, Antme@ sue sapiens. True wisdom is in order either to 
our ewn or others’ happiness; and to be truly wise, is to 
be wise unto the great purposes of salvation. Whatever 
knowledge contributes not to this, is beside the mark that 
ought principally to be aimed at. ‘‘ The careful and good 
pastor furnishes himself with knowledge for his own use 
and direction, and communicates it liberally and painfully 
for the benefit of others. As he rightly divides the word 
of truth, he feeds his charge with sound doctrine, and has 
the pleasure to see his labours suceeed, and the work of 
the Lord prosper in his hands. And if he wants sciences 
humanly acquired, his affectionate and real concem for the 
welfare of souls will abundantly compensate that; he will 
yet know more than human wisdom can teach him, be- 
cause he has that Master within him that teaches man 
knowledge.” (Bona de via compend. ad Deum, p. 172.) 
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As he has laid the found Mictl of religion deep in the hearts 
of his hearers, and the seed has had the fortune to fall into 
good ground, it withereth not as soon as it is sprung up, 
but bringeth forth fruit to perfection, some a hundred-fold, 
some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold. By xapzot mioroi, fruc-- 
tus fideles, Vulgate, we may also understand, that his in- 
structions are hearty and sincere, and such as may be de- 
pended upon; that he is not as. many that corrupt the word 
of God, or handle it deceitfully, but in sincerity, and by 
the manifestation of the truth, commending himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. (2 Cor. iv. 2.) 
Ver. 25. The days of the life of man may be numbered, but 
the days of Israel are innumerable.| The days. of man are 
ordinarily short, and the reputation aequired in life passes 
away with it; but the true Israelites live for evermore, and 
their name shall not be blotted out. According to Calmet 
the sense is, That though the life of a wise man is short and | 
limited, and consists only of a certain number of days, like ’ 
that of other men, yet the remembrance of him shall not 


die, it shall continue as long as Israel itself; as is ex-— 


pressed more clearly in‘the following verse. Or it may 
mean, according to the Jewish conceit, that God will never 
cast off the seed of Israel; but they shall always be his 
peculiar people, and their law never fail or pass away; 
which the Jews assured themselves, especially with regard 
to the moral precepts of it, wonld be perpetual. Philo 
has expressed their sentiments very strongly on this head, — 
ra tobrov pdvev BéBata, aoadevra, axoddavra, x.t. A. Hujus 
unius [Moss] firme, immote, inconcusse perstiterunt leges, . 
tanquam sigillis ipsius nature obsignate, jam inde usque ab 
tllo die, quo primum scripte sunt, ad hanc memoriam, ac 
porro mansuras in posterum spes est, et inveteraturas om- 
nibus seculis, dum sol, luna, ceelum ipsum, mundus denique 
universus exstabit. (De Mose, lib. ii. Joseph. Antiq. lib. ili. 
cap. 8. Matt..v. 8. Luke xvi. 17.) 

Ver. 27. My son, prove thy soul in the y life, and see what 
ts evil for it, and give not that unto it. Ver. 28. For all 
things are not profitable for all men; neither hath every 
soul pleasure in every thing.| According to Calmet the 
sense is, Learn and know your own power, and what you 
are capable of doing; but undertake nothing before you 
have made trial of your own strength, aecording to that of ° 
the poet, ‘‘ Versate diu quid: ferre reeusent, quid valeant 
humeri:” or, as others understand, In every action or affair 
of consequence, examine principally whether the thing is 
like to be advantageous or otherwise to you, whether it be 


good or evil in itself, forbidden or allowable, and so may 


either be the occasion of life or death, happiness or misery, 
to you. Or perhaps the meaning may be, which seems 
countenanced by.what follows, Consider what agrces best 
with your own health, and indulge not in any thing which 
you have reason to think will be injurious to it: regard 
not so mueh what may please your goifit or palate, as what 
may contribute most to the continuance or improvement 
of health. Messieurs of Port-Royal understand this of 
men’s different natures and dispositions; that it is not suf- — 
ficient to give good advice in general, without great skill 
and cireumspection to apply it properly, according to their 
different capacities, and respective qualities of body and 
mind, of nature and grace. That there is in each man, as © 
in the several] sorts of earth, a different soil or nature, and © 
partaking of different qualities: one has his gift after this 
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manner, and another after that. And as allowance must 
be mado. for the different sorts of grounds whieh are not 
equally susceptible of the same culture and improvement; 
so advice or instruction must be diversified, and suited 
according to the nature and wants of those to whom we 
give it. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Ver. 1. AH ONOUR a physician with the honour due unto 


him, for the uses which you may have of him; for the Lord’ 


hath created him.] The precept of honouring all. men,1 Pet. 
ii. 17. varies according to the several degrees whereby per- 
sons are more or less ‘beneficial; but more is here intended 
than civil honour, it includes reward; reward the physi- 


cian with a handsome and proper gratuity, beeause of the : 


very great use he is of in life, in healing the many distem- 
pers incident to it, and that God has appointed him for a 
general good. And so ri is often used in the New Testa- 
ment, and by the best Greek writers; Tully too applies 
honos to a physician in thissense. (Epist. Fam.) The good- 
ness of God cannot be sufficiently admired, which displays 
itself in proportion to that multiplicity of evils and infirmi- 
ties to which we are subject, all of which come from the 
sin of man, but the remedies to cure them from God; and 


therefore we ought to, respeet and honour-a profession 
whose original is so exalted and noble, and which con- 


tributes so much to the preservation and health. of hu- 
man life. 


Ver. 2. For of the Most High cometh heal: j ve it was 


a prevailing opinion among the ancients, that the gods were 


the authors of all Mra ancs incident to mankind, in some of 


which the hand of God was more particularly discernible, 
so they looked upon physie as a gift from heaven, and 
ranked their first physicians in the number of their gods. 
Hence the heathens ascribed thc original of it to Apolio, 
and crected statues and temples to Ausculapius. ‘The He- 
brews attribute to God himself, or however to Adam, as 
taught by him, the invention of physic, and make Moses, 
either by inspiration, or by what. he leamed among the 
Ecyptians, to have excelled in this art. Healing may also 
he said to come of the Most High, as he created medicines 
(ver. 4.) out of the earth, and is ‘the author of all their sana- 
tive virtues; for though God cursed the earth, and made it 
produce thorns and briers, yet he as greatly blessed it too, 
by giving a restorative power, a medicinal virtue and effi- 
cacy to roots and plants, for the health of mankind, and for 
the healing of the nations. Physic may also in this farther 
sense be aseribed to the Deity, as a natural sagacity is re- 
quired in such as arrive at a great perfection in it. .And 
thus the oriental versions, Dono Dei sapit medicus. Virgil 
intimates, that application and industry, however necessary 
in this profession, are not alone sufficient, without a happy 
natural genius, which -peculiarly fits men to shine in this 
art, and is derived immediately from the Deity. It was by 
the favour of Apollo that Iapis so excelled; if ho had not 
been Phebo ante alios dilectus, he had never naan to such 
a perfection in that faculty. 

He shall receive honour of the king. Ver. 3. The skill 
of the physician shall lift up his head, and in the sight of 
great men he shall be in admiration.] Some copies have 
Xinferac Odua, He shall receive a gift from the king ; aud so. 
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power and efficacy of natural remedies, 


(CHAP. XXXVIII. 


“the marginal reading is, which is confirmed by the Vul- 
gate and oriental versions. That physicians of note and 
eminence anciently had large salaries fixed upon them by 
great men and princes, appears from Budzeus: ‘ Sex mil- 
lia ducentos quinquaginta aureos annua mereede celebres 
multos medicos Rome a principibus habuisse.” (De Asse.) 
And our author here scems to speak of what he saw or 
heard was done in bis time at court by the kings of Egypt; 
and however they might be less esteemed elsewhere, yet 
among the Jews they were in high reputation; and the 
dignity of their profession was such among the Athenians, 


-that; by an express law, none of servile condition might 


undertake it. (Cujae. ‘Observ. lib. xvii. cap. 27. Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. 1.) There are some passages of 
Scripture too which seem to prove, that formerly, among 


ment not'even beneath a prince. (Isa. iii. 6 7. Hos. v. 13. 
Pliny, lib. xxiv. eap. 1.) | 
-Ver. 4. The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth, 


to medicines their healing qualities, which, applied by | a 
skilful physician, are of sovereign use, and even in com- 
mon hands have been often found serviceable, a man of 
wisdom or modesty should not deery the benefit of them, 
nor ‘in’ sickness decline the use of them. There are two 
reasons assignable for the commendation here given to the 
art of physie; and for the wise man’s dwelling upon the 


rence of magical arid superstitious remedies or charms, 
as they are ealled, sought after and confided in by the vul- 
gar, though God has forbidden the use of them in his law. 


erounds, and without any good reason, reject the use of all 
kinds of medicines, a sort of fatalists, who think if a man’s 
predestinated time is come, as their expression is, all ap- 
plications will be useless; and, if it is not come, he will 
assuredly do well without them. Both these extremes are 
to be condemned. As God has blessed the earth with me- 
dicinal plants and vegetables, and has imparted light and 
skill to the physician to apply them occasionally, recourse 
must not be had to remedies neither permitted nor natural ; 
nor must the use of what is really serviceable for the re- 
covery and preservation of health be rashly rejected, under 
the pretext of its being abused by ignorant pretenders to 
the science. ‘T's which I must add, that, though great 
things are deservedly spoken of physic, and of ‘the sur- 
prising cures wrought by it, yet must we not wholly rely 
upon or put too much confidence in medicines, as king 
Asa did, who sought not unto God, but to the physicians 
only; but should expect our cure from God's blessing 
upon the use of known and approved means. 

Ver. 5. Was not the water made sweet with wood, that 
the virtue thereof might be known?| The author of this 
book seems to have been of opinion, that Moses sweetened 
the waters.of Marah by the natural virtue of a certain 
wood; and indeed it seems necessary to understand him in 
this sense, because he brings this instanee to prove the 
A. very learned 
writer disapproves of this opinion for the following rea- 


sons: 1. That we cannot suppose that even the largest 
tree, steeped in‘a lake, should immediately communicate a 


the Hebrews as well as Grecks, persons of the highest rank 
practised physic, and that it was thought an wees” 


and he that is wise will not abhor them.] As God has given 


power and virtue of medicine: First, To beget an abhor- 


Secondly, To oppose the mistake of those who, on false. 


ww 
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difietent quantity of its natural sweetness to. Seikeck. the 
bitter taste of the waters enough for the occasions of so 
many hundred thousand people. 2. That there is great. 
reason to believe that there was no tree in those parts of 
that virtue. .Had’there been such a one, after the virtue of 
it was thus known and recorded, it would: certainly have 
been much used by others, and inquired after, particularly 
by the naturalists; but though Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Pliny, have all remarked, that there were bitter waters 
in these parts of the world, yet they knew of no trees of 
such a medicinal quality to correct the taste.of them. 

3: Had this been a received opinion of the J ewish writers, 
Josephus would certainly have had it; but he, has a parti- 
cular fancy of his own, that these alaré were made sweet 
by dashing them about at the bottom of a well, which puri- 
fied them from its mineral taste. (Antiq. lib. iii. cap..1.) 
But this seems to_be a reason rather why the taste should 
be stronger. Philo, who was well acquainted with the opi- 


nion of our author, doubts the truth of it, and queries whe-. 


ther the wood here used had naturally such a quality, or. 


whether God was not pleased to give it such a virtue for, 


this particular occasion. (De Vit. Mos. lib.i.) . For these 
reasons it seems probable, that God, who is the. author of 
nature, either then gave such a medicinal.virtue to the 
wood, or that he then first revealed to Moses the virtue of 
such a tree, before quite unknown, and undiscovered ever 
since; and that the true rendering of the Greek, ele 75 yowe- 
Siva thy loxdv avrod, Is, that his. power, 2,.é. the power of 
God, might hereby be known. And so the oriental versions. 
understand it, which have, ut, nosceretur potentia Dei. (See 
2 Esd. i. 22, 23.) This sense the words will very. well 
bear, and the objections: against. the, other interpretation 
are thereby removed. (Shuckford’s. Connex.-vol. iil.) 

Ver. 7. With such doth he heal men, and take.away their 
pains. 
fection: and of his works there is no end, and from him is 


peace over all the earth.\ t.e. The physician, by the virtue. 
of simples and other medicines, performs great cures;. for. 


so I understand ver. 7. rather than of God; and. oes this 


agree all the versions. Thus the Vulgate, In his eurans, mi-.: 


tigabit dolorem; and the Syriac, Per.ea medicus recreat a 


doloribus ; and the Arabic, more explicitly, Per eamedicus . 


quoque homines curat a morbis, annuente Deo. ‘The follow- 
ing verse we may understand either of God, or of the pupe- 
be. 


God are infinite, and the virtues and wonderful effects of 


them cannot be sufficiently admired ; ‘his goodness is dis-: 
played in, and his mercy and blessing are over all his. works;_ 
and so the Vulgate, with the old English, versions, under- .. 
As applied to the apothecary, who, from the. 


stand it. 
knowledge he has of plants, minerals, fruits, spices, &c..can 
make of them a most agreeable and refreshing composition, 


piypa, (see John x. 39.) diffusing health and comfort, the. 
sense is, That a person that has traversed the. vegetable. 
kingdom, and ts well skilled in the nature.of simples, can. 
from thence compose a safe and. easy remedy against many «: 
dangerous diseases, the very, odour, of. which shall, by. its ° 


grateful and refreshing smell, in some measure relieve the 


sick, and contribute to the cure; for so.eipfvn may be. un=. 


derstood here, as equivalent to ayamavarc, ver. 14, . Orin-, 
stead of it we may read with Grotius, evaepfa, i. e. Neque 
absolverit opus suum, quin inde late se diffundat dulcis aura. 
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Ver. 8. Of such doth the apothecary make a con-: 


As applied to God, the sense is, That the works of. 


from the skilful applications of the physician. 
‘here advised ‘first to send for the physician, and when we 
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Ver. 9. My son, in thy sickness be not negligent: ‘but pray 
unto the Lord; and he will make thee whole.‘ Ver. 10. Leave 
off from sin,. and order thy hands aright, and ‘cleanse thy 
heart from all wickedness.}.One sees from several passages’ 
in this chapter the notion ‘and. persuasion which prevailed 


in. the times of. this writer, that all sickness was a punish- 


ment for some sin committed. “And indeed’ our common 


‘mortality; or that unavoidable necessity of dying, to which 
‘the whole: species.is condemned,: and our passage to it by 


an infinity of-accidents and diseases; is a consequence of 
the sin of our first parents: but the ancient Jews believed, 


‘besides this hereditary ‘fate, that'every evil ‘that happened 


to.us wasa chastisement ‘sent from God for some particular 
fault or crime; hence that question of the disciples, ' Master, 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he‘was born blind ? - 
(Johnix. 2.)):Asit was a received opinion therefore that sin 
was the occasion of sickness; the wise nian here well ad- 
vises to leave off from ‘sin;‘to avoid the punishment of it, 
and to be in such-a frame and disposition as to hope for 
and expect pardon. St.'\Austin’s reflection-on this passage 
is fine and apposite: In the time’of sickness, when the 
punishment of sin ‘lies upon us; we should retire into our 
breasts, and consider with ourselves, what sin or defilement 
has probably drawn: down’such‘affli¢tion upon us; should. 
humble ourselves under the hand of an avenging God, and 
acknowledge, that we’suffer less than we deserve; that he 
has dealt with us; not as ‘a sévere judge, who ‘would con- 
demn:us, but as a merciful father who would reclaim us. 

Ver. 11: Give.a sweet savour and a memorial a fine 
flour, and make a fat.offering, as not being.) ‘Qe pi trdoxwv, 
as-a dead man, according to’ the ‘margin. Grotius reads 
we. py draotwv. --Badwell and some’ others make the ‘sense 
to. be, Give your offerings to’ God, as“not being yourself 
the original proprietor of them; but having received them 
at first from him, return them to him by way of acknow- 
ledgment.» But. this sense seems too general, and is not 
countenanced by the context. ~ Calmet’s:interpretation is 
preferable; viz..In thy sickness’ offer readily unto the Lord, 
as one.thatis leaving the world, and has but little hopés of 
life, and endeavour to make your peace with him by sacri-’ 
fices and devout oblations to:him in prayer; but think not 
yourself altogether in so desperate a-condition, as to hin- 
der you from making use of proper medicines towards 
your recovery.» Trust in God docs not supersede or ex- 
clude all application of medicines, which God has created 
and: appointed for man’s help and usé; nor, on the other 
hand, ought the opinion which one has of a physician to 
weaken the sick man’s reliance on God, or hinder his pious 
breathings to the Fountain of ter and life, and the great 
Physician of souls. 

Ver. 12. ‘Then give place to the i ystcian, for the Lord 


' hath created:him.] As disease and sickness is often'sent for 


the. punishment of sin, and-is a merciful call to reformation 


-and.amendment, so-nothing can more contribute to the re- 


moval-of the affliction, than to take away the cause of ‘it : 


‘to pray therefore unto God in time ‘of sickness, and make 
| hearty and sincere resolutions against sin, is the way to re- 


gain his:favour, and the most probable means to qualify 
the patient; through the blessing of God, to receive benefit 
We are not’ 


despair of his help and are breathing our last, then to 
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send for the priest, when our weakness perhaps has made 
him useless ; but first to make our peace with God by the 
ghostly offices of the priest, and then give place to the phy- 
sician. Which method our Saviour has also taught us by 
his method of cure, who, when any came to him for bodily 
cures, first healed the soul of sin before he removed the 
bodily infirmity, (Matt. ix. 2.) teaching us, that sin is the 
occasion of sickness, and that the cure and removal thereof 
is first to be looked after. This order the holy Psalmist in- 
timates, when, speaking of God, Psal. cili. 3. he says, Who 
forgiveth all thy sins, and healeth all thine infirmities. There 
is an excellent canon to this purpose: (Decretal. lib. v. 
Tit. 38. cap. 13.) “By this present decree we ‘strictly 
charge and command all physicians, that, when they shall 
be called to sick persons, they first of all admonish, and 
persuade them to send for the physician of souls; that after 
provision hath been made for the spiritual health of the 
soul, they may the more hopefully proceed to the use‘of 
corporal medicines: for when the cause is taken away, the 
effect may be expected the sooner to follow.” 

Let him not go from thee, for thou hast need of him. 
Ver. 13. There is a time when in their. hands there is good 
success. ] Grotius points the Greek thus, xat yap avrov 
xoela éoriv Sre xaipdc’ Kal tv xepolv atrwv evodla, quia opera 
ejus sunt necessaria, quando in manus illorum incurras: et 
sepe adest operi ejus successus, evodla, not edwoia, as the 
common editions have. (See Prov.xxv. 15.) Though me- 
dicines are uncertain in their operation, and do not always 
reach the case, and effect a cure, and though our lives are 
undoubtedly in the hands of God, who can take us out of 


the world when and in what manner he pleases, notwith- 


standing any precautions or remedies we may use fo pre- 
serve or prolong life, yet are not these reasons sufficient 
to make us reject the use and application of medicines, 
which God himself has created out of the earth, to be used 
with thanksgiving, and has appointed as the ordinary and 
stated means to restore health, under the direction and in 
the hands of an able physician. 

Ver. 14. For they also shall pray unto the Lord, that he 
would prosper that which they give for ease, and remedy 


to prolong life.| A good physician will not depend only ’ 


upon the greatness of his skill, the secrets of his art, and 
the efficacy of his medicines, but will occasionally in- 
voke the assistance of Heaven, to prosper him in his pro- 
fession: he will live ina constant sense of his own depend- 
ance upon God, and recommend himself and others often 
to his favour and mercy. He will add piety to his know- 


ledge, and when intent upon doing good may be considered: 


as a guardian angel to all around him. The Vulgate which 


renders, xao.v Bidcews, propter conversationem illorum, (see 


Acts xxvi. 4.) seems to intimate, that God will prosper the 
prescriptions of a skilful physician, who is himself also a 
good man, sooncr than of any other, as he aims chiefly to 
please God, both by his own conduct and his endeavours 
to lessen or remove the misery and infirmities of his crea- 
tures, referring the success of them to the blessing of 
Heaven.- This notion, that success .in physic depended 
upon application to tho Deity, was common among the 


heathens, and may without violence be inferred from the : 


story of Iapis: it is plain he relied not on his own skill 
only, but had secretly invoked the god of medicine while 
he was busied in the cure. The words, nihil auctor Apollo 
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-sent by God for past sins. 


[CHAP. XXXYIII, 


subvenit, sufficiently imply this. He altogether disclaims 
al] pretences to personal merit in the cure, and denies that 
art in general, or his own in particular, did or could per- 
form it. 


““ Non hac humanis opibus, non arte magistra 
Proveniunt; neque te, Aenea, mea dextera servat.” 
(En. lib. xii.) 


Tie acknowledges, that it was the interposition of a Divine 
power that had effected the cure, without which all his ap- 
plication and skill had been fruitless. Nor is this the only 
place where Virgil joins these two qualifications together, 
the skill of remedies and medicines, and a dependance 
upon the gods for success; particularly, where he men- 
tions Hippolytus as brought to life by the favour of Diana, 
and the skill of A’sculapius.—Peoniis revocatum herbis, 
et amore Diane. (Lib. vii.) According to Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, the wise man here and in the context points out 
the spiritual physicians of the soul, who, sensible of its 
many infirmities and diseases, should apply often to the 
throne of grace in behalf of others, that they may be healed 
and saved, that God would crown their labours, and bless 
the engrafted word, with all joy and comfort in believing, | 
and with the power of an endless life; and particularly in 
times of public calamity, or epidemical sickness, should, 
by the powerful ministry of prayers and holy interces- 
sions, stand between the dead and the living, and stop the 
progress of the destroying angel. 

Ver. 15. He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall 
into the hand of the physician.| The intention of the author 


_ here is not to undervalue physicians, or cast ‘a reflection | 


upon them, as if it was a misfortune, and, as it were, a sort 
of curse, to fallinto their hands, of whom such honourable 
mention has been made in the preceding verses; but to 
intimate, that God will bring upon the sinner sickness and 
diseases, and reduce him to such a low and helpless con- 
dition, as to make necessary the help of a physician, on 
purpose to convince him of his weakness and folly. The . 
common reading indeed is éuméoo: in the optative mood, 
but gureoet seems preferable, as the Vulgate has it, Qui de- 
linquit coram eo qui fecit eum, incidet tn manus medici ; and 
the Syriac, Qui peccat coram Deo, traditur in manus me- 
dict. It means only, that the sinner shall be visited with 
sickness, and that withont the help of art, or even with 
it, he shall with difficulty recover, and shall be given over 
unto death and perdition, if he shew no signs of contrition 
upon his bed of languishing. One sces by this passage, 
that this author thought that sickness was a punishment 
And so it appears from our 
Saviour’s charge to the impotent man, Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee. (John v. 14.) 

Ver. 16. My son, let tears fall down over the dead, and 


. begin tolament, as if thou hadst suffered great harm thyself, 


and then cover his body according to the custom, and neglect 


‘not his burial.) Humanity and religion equally require, 
.that we should shed tears and pay our last debt to friends 


and relations deceased; these are the only instances tn 
which we can give proofs of our tenderness and respect 
forthem. Besides the ordinary tribute of tears, the wise 


‘man probably means by Spijvo, public and solemn mourn- 


ing and lamentation in memory of the deceased, in which 
his good decds and praise were rehearsed or sang ; Cane 
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lamentuin (Syriac); and by meotorethov TO ope abroi, the 


lintea sepulcralia, or the wrapping the dead body in linen, - 


according to ihe custom of the Jewish and other nations ; 
(J ohn xi. 44. xix. 40.) xara tiv kolow adrov, secundum ig. 
nitatem ejus, as Bossuet renders, which I should prefer, but 
that it follows in the next verse. Our translators omit 
avrov; it would probably be better rendered, According to 
his right, or the rule and custom in his case. For O5w?, 
as Grotius observes here, often signifies custom, and is 
commonly translated by xpiua or xpfoie. SO xara to xptya 
avrav, 1 Kings xviii. 28. ; éri re xofuare avrwv, 2 Kings xvii. 
33, 34. 40.5 xara tiv obyxpiow avrov, Numb. xxix. 6.33.5 xara 
tiv kotow avrov, 1 Chron. vi. 32. xxiv. 19. and so the Sy- 
riac translates here, prout eum decet ; ¢. e. as is due to him. 
Ver. 17. Weep bitterly and make great moan, and use la- 
mentation, as he is worthy, and that a day or two, lest thou 
be evil spoken of: and then comfort thyself for thy heavi- 
ness.| Though the usual term for monrning was seven days, 
the rabbins themselves allowed and approved of divers de- 
grees of mourning ; the three first days they allotted to 


wail and tears, iad in the following ones the sorrow might 


be somewhat abated. . As man is apt to go into extremes, 
the author on this occasion advises a prudent moderation ; 
he approves that the love which one had for persons when 
alive, should extend unto them even after they are dead, 
that care should be taken of burying them, and paying the 
last offices to them : he allows that great mourning should 
be made for those who were dear to us as friends, or re- 
lated by the closer ties of blood; and that we should la- 
ment more or less for persons, according to their respective 
merit, lest we give offence by onr indifference and insensi- 
bility, and should be reproached for want of affection and 
humanity. But at the same time he sets bounds to our 
grief, and would not have us inconsolahle, or give ourselves 
up, i the bitterness of soul, to such an immodcrate degree 
of sorrow, as can do the dead no good, and may do us 
much hurt. He here condemns those, who, during the in- 
terval of mourning, so passionately indulged grief, as to 
refuse all comfort, and his advice briefly is to this effect,— 
Let nature prevail for a day or two, a concern for the dead 
is nO ways unbecoming a wise or good man: though you 
cannot suppress the sentiments of grief at first, yet cndea- 
vour to moderate your sorrow, and call in reason and reli- 
gion to your aid. [évOoc¢ probably, as comeric and xrAavOud¢ 
are mentioned before, relates here to funcral preparations 
in gencral, or the apni funebre in particular, both of 
which were according to the dignity and circumstances of 
the party deceased. 

Ver. 19. In affliction also sorrow remaineth; and the life 
of the poor is the curse of the heart.) Some copies have ra- 
paBatver Abwn, that grief passeth away or weareth off by de- 
grees; but the reading which our translators follow scems 
favisten diel, —that in affliction, traywy7, or any grievons tri- 
hulation, such as the loss of friends and relations, grief sits 
heavy, and is with difficulty removed. The Vulgate scems 
to have followed a copy which had dézaywy}, abduectio , i.e. 
that, after the body was carried out and buried, grief con- 
tinucth. The sense of the whole verse, I conceive, is, That 
sorrow, when it is decply rooted, from whatever cause it 
arises, whether our own sickness or the death of others, 
makes even life itself a burden, as a sense of poverty often 
induces the necessitous person rashly to cursc his fate and 
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The other reading, Biog mrwxov Kara kapolac, 
vita pauperis est ex animi sententia, is neither agrecable to 
the context, nor confirmed by experience. 

Ver. 20. Take no heaviness to heart, drive it away, and 
remenber the last end. Ver. 21. Forget it not, for there ts 
no turning again; thou shalt rot do him good, but hurt thy- 
self.) i.e. Remember death, which, by over-much grief, thou 
mayest hasten and bring upon thee. Or, according to Cal- 
met, When you sce others dying or lying dcad before you, 


give not up yourselt to sadness; remember that you are 


mortal as well as they, and that by afflicting yourself you 
can neither bring the dead back nor exempt yourself from 
following them. As the thoughts of death naturally present 
themselvcs when we arc in the house of mourning, we may 
draw this advantage from attending the obsequies and pay- 
ing the last duty to our friends, viz. to reflect upon our own 
mortality; that we perhaps may be the next to follow, and 
should therefore prepare ourselves in time against our great 
change. This advice is of so much consequence, that the 
wise man repeats it a second time. But though he would 
have us provide for, he would not have us hasten, our latter 
end, by excessive grief for any beloved object, when our 
tears can neither help him nor bring him back. In a re- 
ligious view, the deceased person must be considered, upon 
his death, in an unalterable and fixed state, either of hap- 
piness or misery ; if in the former, and he experiences in 
himself a pleasing anticipation and foretaste of happiness, 
we are in the wrong to make ourselves uneasy when hie is 
at peace and happy; if in the latter state, and his con- 
science speaks nothing but horror and misery fo him; he is 
indecd to be pitied ; but neither ours, nor even his own tears, 
will be available to him in that sad and wretched condition. 

Ver. 22. Remember my judgment: for thine also shall be 
so: yesterday for me, and to-day for thee.| The wise man : 
here, to make the stronger impression upon his readers or 
pupils, makes the dead or dying person address the living 
in these affecting terms: Remember my judgment, &c. 2. e. 
my doom, the sentence of death that is passed upon me. 
Kpiua is used in this sense, chap. xli. in several places upon 
the like occasion. Or the sense may be, When you attend at 
a funeral, think that the dead person speaks thus to you in 
dumb show or in a low voice: Remember the sentence of 
mortality passed upon me; as my present state is, the same 
will be your condition soon. .To-day was my turn, fo-mor- 
row will be your visitation; what has happened to me Is: 
thine and every man’s Jot. What a fine memento is this to 
the living! how much better would this plain, short, in- 
structive sentence adorn a monumental stone, than the 
tedious, fulsome, and often false spel. a ag of modern 
epitaphs ? 

Ver. 23. When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance 
rest, and be comforted for him, when his spirit ts departed 
from him.) %. e. Dwell not upon his memory; so as to give 
yourself fresh occasion of grief continually; if nature upon 
such: accidents calls forth your tears, faith ought soon to 
stop them and wash them away. If we have a true value 
for our friend, we ought rather to rejoice than grieve that 
he is released from a sintul and troublesome world, and is 
passing from the miseries of life to a state of rest and peace. 
The rest which the dead is entered upon, ought to assuage 
and moderate that afflicting sense and regret which we have 
of his loss. And we ought to consider, that, if it seems 
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hard and disagreeable to us to be parted and separated from 
him, it is however a gain and advantage to him, that his 
soul, being freed from the body, is disengaged from the 
many crosses and accidents which are inseparable to life. 
The very sight and remembrance of one deceased so dear 
to us, should make us reflect upon our own death, and bring 
it present to us; that our friend, who is gone before us, be- 
ing now all pure spirit, and whose concern for us now can 
only he for our good, says to us silently, Consider my con- 
dition, which will as certainly be yours soon. I have been, 
and am no more; you now are, but shall shortly cease to 
be; yesterday took me away, and this day may be your 
last: let your concern for the dead lead you to the thoughts 
of your own death, which likewise is inevitable, and so to 
provide in time for your future state, that your death may 
be only a short passage to life eternal. 

Ver. 24. The wisdom of a learned man cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure: and he that hath little business shall become 
wise.] Tpauparede here signifies one learned in explaining 
the law, and answering the difficulties arising concerning 
the true sense of it; one who, being bred up in the know- 
ledge of the law of God and the tradition of the elders con- 
cerning it, taught it in the schools and synagogues of the 
Jews, and judged according to it in the Sanhedrin. Such 
a one, says this writer, arrived to his perfection of know- 
ledge by a right employment of his vacant time. Or the 
sensc may be, That the study of wisdom requires retirement 
and solitude; aman should divest himself of all other busi- 
ness and avocations, who would excel in those sciences or 
callings which require meditation and deep attention. The 
wise man’s leisure hours, if they may he so called, are the 
best and most useful of his time, and generally produce bet- 
ter works than the more public and active life of others. 
This may also be considered in a religious view, viz. He 
that endeavours after heavenly wisdom, and would gain 
the knowledge and love of God, is fond of retirement; he 
banishes from his heart all earthly thoughts and all secular 
concerns; his chief employ and wish are, to be disentangled 
from all worldly encumbrances, that he may be filled with 
God only: he avoids all, even the most necessary oflices, 


which may disturb his holy meditations, and if he is called. 


to a public function, he accepts it only that he may thereby 
impart to others some of that light, which God, by sweet 
and seeret communications, has imparted to him. 

Ver. 25. How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
aud that glorieth in the goud ; that driveth oxen, aud is oc- 
cupied in their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks?] Kav- 
xwuevog év Sdoart xévrpov, is the reading in all the editions 
except Grabe’s; but that critic prefers xévroy, and undoubt- 
edly the true reading of the passage is, 6 koarwy apdrpou, kat 
kavxwpevoc tv ddpatt; Kévtpy Bdac étAabvwv, which Bochart 
likewise prefers, and is natural and easy. Adov xévrpov, 
hastile stimuli, is an unusual expression, nor is there any 
instance of a goad being so called. This alteration too is 
confirmed by the Vulgate, which has, Qui gloriatur i ja- 
culo, stimnlo boves agitat, &c. which in the main is right, 
only it is mistaken in rendering ddpv by jaeylum, which in 
this place has the same sense af txérAn, stiva aratri, or the 
plough-tail: The original reading in the Hebrew probably 
was VW IN, which signifies Gladius, culter, hastile late 
euspidis, &e. either of the two latter is applicable to this 
place. With respect to culter,; it is certain the Romans 
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called the ploughshare by that name, to which agrees Pliny’s 
etymology of it, “‘ Culter, quasi a colendo, quod cum eco 
terra culta sit.” ILence we have adopted the conlier in our 
language for the same thing, and in the Freneh it is likewise 
styled coultre. It may also with propriety enough be called 
hastile, from the resemblance which the ploughshare, ine 
serted in the wood, bears to a spear of a very broad point. 
Kavxwpevoc é ty ddépant is undoubtedly therefore the true point- 
ing, and answers to é xparay apdérpov in the former sentence, 
and is a phrase equivalent to it. Kévtpw Bdac tAavvwy, 1s a 
farther natural description of the same kind of people. 
Whose talk is of bullocks.] i.e. Of the breed of bullocks, 
according to the margin. The Syriac furnishes another and 
no less natural sense, Cujus confabulationes sunt cum tau- 
rorum progenie, and the Arabic is to the same puypose; 7. e. 
that the talk of such as hold the plough and drive oxen is 
with the bullucks themselves. Bochart, who prefers this: 
interpretation, produces very many passages out of the 
Greek and Latin poets, of shepherds, ploughmen, &c. talk- 
ing to their flocks and herds in the manner referred to. 
(Hieroz. lib. ii. cap. 39.) Perhaps the true reading here 
Was, 1) Ouyynate avrou av vioic rabpwv. Sce Virg. Eelog. 1.73. 
vii. 44. Theoer. Idyll. iv. 46. xxvii. 47. from whence many 
more instances might be produced of such discourse. 
_ Ver. 27. So every carpenter and workmaster, that la- 
boureth night and day: and they that cut and grave seals, 
and are diligent to make great variety, and give themselves 
to counterfeit imagery, and watch to finish a work.}] Accord- 
ing to Calmet,-this is not to be understood of every carpen- 
ter and workmaster in that way, as our version has it, nor 
indeed of any of that trade: by rékrwv he understands one 
that cuts figures and, devices upon seals, precious stones, 
or metals, him that labours at and executes the work, called 
properly the engraver, and by apyiréxrwy, the designer, in- 
ventor, or finisher.. But probably the words wag rékrwv kai 
aoxitékrwv relate to all the artificers. aftermentioned, not 
only those in this verse, but yaAxede ver. 28. and xepapiede, 
ver. 29, And as the author says, zac réxrwy, every artificer, 
even the chief of them, the riaster-workmen, I presume he 
intends, in what follows, to include them all under three 
denominations: First, The whole tribe of the. workers. in 
imagery and picture, which takes in statuaries, painters, 
artists in needle-work, in weaving, inlaying, &c. Secondly, 
Theworkers at the forge and anvil, comprehending the whole 
class of smiths, &c. Thirdly, The plastic tribe, potters, 
turners of clay, and all kinds of earthenware. Having 
mentioned, among the artificers. of the first rank or class, 
seal-cutters by name, as exercising, perhaps, the most pro- 
fitable and curious trade, he proceeds in general to every 
artist that worketh, as they do, by imitation. For I under- 
stand the passage thus, They who cut the engravings of 
seals, and he whose diligence is in variety of imagery, will 
give his mind wholly to finish the resemblance, and watch 
for the perfeeting of his work ; 7% éropov7 adroi is the same, 
by a Hebraism, with od 7) vropuor), or rather, érysovi, viz. 
He who attends to the varying of imagery, whose assiduity, 
eujus perseverantia, is adX\oWea wouAlav, to diversify art 
and ingenuity in these kinds of works, called TotkArex 
imiaripin, variegativa sciertia, Job xxxviii. 86. And if the 
rendering be, as it ought without the Hebraism, F¢ ile, cu- 
jus assiduitas variat picturam, the sense will be more easy, 
and the construction of the Greek just, without secking out 
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for a particular verb to answer the nominatives, ma¢ réxrwy 


and of yAvgovrec: and the sense of the whole is to the fol- 


lowing effect; As the countryman abovementioned gives his 
mind ‘to his proper business, in like manner every artist, 
who labours night and day, superintends his. Thus the cut- 
ters of seals, and he who attends to the varying of imagery, 
who gives his mind to the finishing the similitude, and who 
watches for the perfecting his work: thus the smith sitting, 
&e. &e. 

Ver. 28. The smith also sitting by the anvil, and consider- 
ing the iron-work, the vapour of the fire wastetk his flesh, 
&e.] Smiths anciently, says Calmet, did not work in the 
posture and manner they do now, standing upright near 
the forge or anvil, nor was their bellows fixed i in the forge, 
which must occasion them more labour and trouble. Thus 
Homer describes Vulcan all ina sweat, and on leaving off 
his work, laying aside his bellows, and shutting up his 
tools in a silver chest. (Il. lib. xviii.) Mr. Pope, in his 
translation of it, does not reach the force of the original. 
In the eastern countries, according to a writer of good cre- 


dit, smiths at this day work in the same posture that tailors 


do; and if they go abroad to work, they carry with them 
proper tools, and even an occasional forge and bellows; 
for all these were portable, and one man could easily carry 


the whole budget. (Chardin’s Travels into Persia, tom. ii.) 


In the next sentence, the smith is described as karapavsa- 
vwv Eoyoy adhoov, as the Alexandrian MS. and the Com- 
plut. copy have it, which our translators follow; 7. e. ac- 
cording to a strong metaphor, gazing earnestly upon, and, 
as it were, studying his work, forming it according to the 
pattern before him. There is also another reading, xara- 
pav0dvwv apy oho, which the Vatican has, and Drusius 
follows; i.e. labouring at the rude, stubborn, and unpo- 
lished iron, to bring it to the desired shape. But the for- 
mer, which obtains in most copies, seems preferable, and 
is confirmed by the Latin versions. The whole deserip- 
tion of this artificer, his diligence, 
with the fire, and the gradual and insensible decay of his 
flesh through the violence of it, andthe continual noise 
about him, are beautifully here described, and can only be 
equalicd by the inspired passage, Isa. xliv. 12. 


The noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever in his ears. 1 


Katet 7d ob¢ abrov, Innovat aurem ejus (Vulgate); which 
affords no determinate sense, or none but what is forced. 
Some copics have xeviet, movet aurem, which is too weak 


and soft, as xpote: may seem too strong and violent, and 


the alteration too great. One would think, from the Eng- 
lish version, that the copy which our translators used had 
ae im it, and perhaps’ the copy used by more ancient ones 
had some other word besides; for, agrecably to some’ old 


Latin versions, tlie King’s Bible 1541, and that of Cover- 


dale, have, sonido th ever in his ears. Among other con- 


jectures, Kavaxst (if there is any authority for its being used 


actively) is not to’ be despised, as being’ expressive of a 
tinkling kind of sound: Kavaynee ee yadxor; (Od. T. 469.) 
which, though applicd to the sound: of a caldron, does not 
always mean a hollow sound. Dr. Grabe condemns the 
present reading xan, and hath given a very ingenious 
emendation of it, Prol. cap. 4. see: 6. with a just censure 
of Beza’s xevoi, which indeed has nothing to recommend it. 
But If think he treats Grotius’s interpretation of the word, 
as it now stands, which is not an unnatural one, viz. 
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delectat, too contemptuously; for one may suppose such a 
man’s ears recreated with what he gets money by, though 
it be not harmonious. He thinks xvate the better readitig: 
which I would not understand in thé sense of rado, to grate, 
asthe noise, being familiar to the smith, cannot be thought, 
grating or unpleasant to him; but in its other sense of 
titillo, or pruritum moveo, and is more agreeable to a word 
often applied in Hebrew to the ears, viz. 95Y tinnire, pal- 
pitare, from whence are derived the Hebrew of cymbalum 
and tintinnabulum. ‘There is something musical thought 
to be in the sounds of the hammer and anvil; and it is said 
of one of the old Greek philosophers, that he got his first 
ideas of the several fixed tones of music from the different 
sounds expressed by the smith’s anvil and hammer. And 
so the meaning here may be, that the sound or reverberation 
of them chinketh or chimes in his ears. - 

Ver. 29. So doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning 
the wheel about with his feet, who is always carefully set at 
his work; and maketh ali his work by number.| As the 
third differs very little from the first sentence, I would un-— 
derstand it of the mechanic’s. great care and concern to 
make his work perfect or without flaw. Grotius accord- 
ingly thinks the true reading of the Greek to be, é¢ é 
mepiuvy Ketrat Oaravrog ert Eoyor avrov, ci tvaplOu0¢ nasa 1) 
éoyaota avrov, Ob opus suum in perpetua versatur sollicitu- 
He is in 
continual uneasiness, lest any of his work should be broken 
or spoiled, or be incomplete; and the Vulgate seems to 
confirm this, Qué in sollicitudine positus est semper propter 
opus suum. The manner in which potters labour and work 
was different in different countries ; Jeremiah represents 
them sitting in his time as this writer, does, Behold, he 
wrought a work upon the wheels ; the margin has seats, and 
the LX X. tt tov AiOwy, 7. e. sitting upon the stones, XVili. 3. 
with which Isaiah’s description agrees. Homer makes the 


potter turn the wheel with his hands, ‘Qc & gre rie xepapede 
‘ Tpopor & apLEVOV EV Twadapnat. K. 7. A. 


Ver. 30. He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth 
down his strength before his feet.] Calrct thinks the author 


‘allndes to the custom of the Egyptians, who, according to 


Herodotus, (lib. ii.) trod the clay, arid kneaded it, as it were 


dough, with their hands and feet, to prepare and makc it 


fit for the wheel; and thus some understand icyby atbrod 
in the following sentence, as relatiig to’ the stubbornness 
of the clay, which the potter subdues, or, as the margin 
well expresses It, tempers with his feet ; and so the Tigurine 
version very explicitly, Nuze pedibus vim ipsius luti prosu- 
bigit. Others apply tho Words to the man himself, and his 
posture, that the nature of the work obliges him to Stoop. 
Calmet therefore conjectures the’ true reading to be, pd 
Tocwy Kapipe dopdv adrod, lumbos ejus, that, to reach up the 
clay, he is forced’ to bend his loins or body. The oriental 
versions’ understand it; not of an occasional stooping to 
work, but of a fixed infirmity of the potter himself, stooping 
in fig old age, through his past hard labour, Antequam mo- 
riatur, curvus est et inilias. 

Ver. 32. Without these cannot a city be inhabited ; and 
they shall not dwell where they will, nor go up and down | 
The translation in our version is very indetcrminate, and 
that'‘of the Greck is’ more so, and perhaps the original He- 
brew was not-clearer. If we interpret’ it, as we may, thus, 
They are fixed by their crafts to their abodes ; they cannot 
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stir abroad where they will (which our translators add 
pretty arbitrarily), and saunter about as others do, but must 
attend their business at home, the thing is very true, but it 
makes very little to the point the writer is here speaking to, 
which is the usefulness of such artificers. ‘The King’s 
Bible, 1541, givesa more apposite sense than this; viz. with- 
out these may not the city be maintained, inhabited, or oc- 
cupied. And the Vulgate, from some Greek copies that 
have oixioDhoerat, Non civitas edificabitur, non [homies] in- 
habitabunt nec inambulabunt,; i. e. Without these a city 
could neither .be built, inhabited, nor frequented. . But if 
oixjoerar be the word, as the Alexandrian MS. and some 
correct copies have it, then TraporKijcovet must not be ren- 
dered by inhabiting, or dwelling, but sojourning, like the 
Ilebrew 1) diversatus fuit, from whence 1) peregrinus, 
maootxoc. (See Buxtorf.) And zeorrariaovow, if rendered, as 
most likely, from ‘JN, obambulavit, to walk up and down, 
will signify also to travel, whence ‘sn, viator. The sense 
then of the verse in this construction will be, That, without 
these inferior artists, there would he no dwelling in socie- 
ties, no sojourning, or travelling ; men could neither live 
at home. nor abroad, in their own country, nor among 
strangers ; handicrafts and occupations of this sort being 
necessary to accommodate persons wherever they are. 
Ver. 34. But they will maintain the state of the world.) 
Krioua aisvog ornploovar. This is inaccurately rendercd ; 
undoubtedly xrifopa or xripa alévoc signifies here handicr aft 
work, or worldly furniture. Aiwy seems to be the present 
state or form of living; and xrispa alwvoc is a creature of 
time literally, buf means rather a work of art according to 
the times, or, in a word, a piece of furniture in fashion. 
The whole context points to this sense; viz. That as to the 
administration of government, (ver. 33.) or the laws and 
policy of the city, these labourers and mechanics are of 
no use: they are not to be expected, nor will be found 
DoOwWDS amongst parables, or, which seems the most na- 
{ural rendering here, amongst the makers of parables : ‘but 
as to inferior conveniences, the common provisions and or- 
dinary instruments of life, they are owing to the labour of this 
sort of men, who support and carry on the mechanic busi- 
ness of the world, and in their sphere are very useful to so- 
ciety, as their whole employ and study are to furnish the 
many implements necessary for the use of it. And it is for 
this reason that, without these men, there could be no ac- 
commodations for habitations in cities, for sojourning in 
them, or travelling through them, as in ver. 32. From the ex- 
amples here proposed of persons labouring so industriously 
at their secular employments, which this writer has de- 
scribed to the life, Messieurs of Port-Royal draw the follow- 
ing useful reflections :—1. That if such as are employed in 
manual arts, which concern only the convenience of life, 
take’so much pains ahout them, and attend upon them day 
and night, they who follow a more noble calling, and whose 
study is heavenly wisdom, ought not to engage in their 
charge with negligence and indifference, nor embarrass 
themselves with a multiplicity of cares, which are not only 
incompatible with, but even contrary to, so sacred a profes- 
sion. 2. If each of the artists here proposed is thoroughly 
skilled in the mysteries of his trade, it is an instance 
of great rashness and presumption to undertake the holy 
calling without the proper qualifications for it; to aspire on 
a sudden, without considering the importance of the office, 
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or the necessary rules of conduct, to so high and tremen- 
dous a ministry as the care of souls, which is a science 
the most Divine, and at the same time the most difficult of 
3. Te they who apply themselves to works 
merely human, aim at doing good in their respective ways, 
it 1s a reflection upon religion to make the study of it 
merely an art or accomplishment, a matter of curiosity or 
amusement, without influencing men’s lives or regulating 
their conduct. 
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Ver. 1. B UT he that giveth his mind to the law of the 
Most High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will 
seek out the wisdom of all the ancient, &c.| Aj rov énl- 
Odvroc Tip Yuyiy avrov, x. t. A. which words afford no casy 
sense, if they are made part of the former chapter, as in 
many editions; nor good grammar, if they are made thie 
beginning of another verse and chapter, as in the Vatican, 

Alexandrian MS., and the copy followed by our translators. 

Flam..Nob. helps out the construction by supposing an 
ellipsis, it belongs not to any, wAjv Tov, x. t. A. Or, not 
so he that gives his mind, &c. ody .obtwo, ovx odtwe, aS 
Psal. i. 4. And Grotius adds, all are such, wiv, «x. t.A- 

Lither ellipsis is harsh. The best way probably to account 
for the difficulty about the exordium of this chapter, with 
TAijy rou értodvToc, k. T. A. is, that it refers to dénaic just going 
before, which word our translators have rendered by desire, 
as some of the older versions have by studium, which seems 
the undoubted sense, and was, I believe, the true sense of 
the original word, whatever that was. Now admitting this, 
the construction may be, All the desire [vtz. of these crafts- 
men] is in the work of their craft; Aj rot émiddvroe, x. Tr. A.. 
but [the desire] of him who giveth his mind to the law of 
the Most High, and is ocenpied [therein, or makes that his 


‘study, is]in the meditation thereof. They who divided the 


chapters so as to make the thirty-ninth begin with codiav 
TAVTWY apxaiwy ExCNTHOEL, seem to have tacked the former 
word to Sénate, or studium, and to have allotted to the next 
chapter the effects of this desire upon the person there de- 
scribed, as a separate subject of discourse. But if Aj» 
rov émddvroc, x. 7. A. may be taken nominatively to all that 
follows (and indeed the Syriac and Arabic translate as if 
they understood the original word, to which émédvrog an- 
swers, to have been a nominative, in the sense of our ver- 
sion), it may then stand as it does at the head of the chap- 
ter, though I confess it appears harsh to me, except ™Arv 
be taken in the sense of dAAn, or perhaps made from it. 
I shall only observe, that it is probable that the beginning 
of this chapter i is a continuation of ver. 24. of the last, 
and a comparison instituted between the 6 yoauuaredc, and 
mechanic occupations; that the pursuit of each is differ- 
ent, and different their prayer: the onc aims at and asks for 
perfection in mean arts comparativ ely, the other seeks after 
heavenly wisdom; and his ofyate is, Od¢ pot TY TWY CwY 
Sodvev mipecpov aoptay. 

Will seek out the wisdom of all the ancient.| t. e. Ife will 
not content himself to hear only the masters of his own 
times, but will consult the works of the ancients, and form 
a system of knowledge from all that antiquity has most 
bright and improving. Josephus, speaking of the Essenes, 
and Philo of the Therapeute, remark their assiduity and 
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attention to the study of the sacred books, and of the an- 
cient authors of their own nation. (De Bell. Jud. lib. i. 
cap. 7. Philo de Vit. Contempl.) The ancient Hebrews in 
the general were not very curious to inquire into the Jearn- 
ing or affairs of other people, and still they retain a dislike 
and contempt of the learning of strangers; but under the 
monarchy of the Greeks, and the Macedonian empire in 
particular, they applied themselves to reading the poets and 
philosophers, as is very visible in the style of those Jewish 
authors that wrote after that time; as appears likewise 
from the author of the book of Wisdom, and the translators 
of Job and the Proverbs; the like may be observed of Jo- 
_sephus, and more especially of Philo. 

. And be occupied in prophecies.] i.e. He will be very dili- 
gent in searching out their true and latent meaning; and 
no wonder that this writer.should press the necessity of 
studying the prophets, and endeavouring to attain the right 
sense of them, as both particular persons and whole nations 
have sometimes miscarried from their ignorance of, or non- 
attendance to, the voices and predictions of the inspired 
‘men of God, and for want of comparing the predictions 
with the events. To have an insight into, and form some 
judgment of, their recondite meaning, was the chief and 
principal employ of the holy and great men of old. It was 
thus Daniel studied the prophecy of Jeremiah, which fore- 
told the time of the captivity, and the return from it, and 
the restoration of Jerusalem, Dan. ix. 2.; and before the 
coming of Christ, the greater part of the ‘prophecies. were 
in such obscurity and darkness, and yet of so near and 
great importance, especially to know when the great and 
magnificent promises of the kingdom of the Messiah would 
he accomplished, that they both called for and deserved 
the serious application of the most learned men, to under- 
‘stand and form a judgment about them. The excellence 
and usefulness of reading the prophets, almost’ all the 
fathers acknowledge, who spent much of their time and 
Jabour about them, and from thence composed claborate 
homilies for the good and edification of their hearers. We 
cannot have a fuller instance of the surprising eifect of 
studying the prophets, than in Justin Martyr. He acquaints 
us himself, that in his gentile state he was confounded and 
bewildered in the uncertainty of human philosophy, and 
after many painful searches, and shifting from sect to sect, 
like a doubtful and benighted traveller, he happily at length 
was directed to the Scriptures, and ‘from thence .was led 
into the way of truth, and received that solid instruction 
and satisfaction which he had in vain sought for from the 
peripatetics, stoics, Pythagoreans, and even the beloved 
Plato himself. Ovcdev got pédree TAdrwvoc, ovd? Husayd- 
pou was from thenceforward his conclusion. (Dial. cum 
Tryph.) 

Ver.2. Where subtle sikabs are, he will be also. Ver.3. 
He will seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be con- 
versant in dark parables.) To speak sententiously, to pro- 
nounce apophthegms, to propose cnigmas, and to be able 
to resolve and explain them, was a piece of knowledge 
much in vogue among the Hebrews. Under the reign of 
Solomon, kings and princes, and even queens, as appears 
from the visit of the queen of Sheba for that purpose, de- 
lighted themsclves in proposing questions (1 Kings x. 1.) 
of difficulty, and receiving ready and ingenious answers. 
Mechanics, and persons of ordinary education, attempted 
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not such enigmas, either to invent or resolve them, (xx. 20. 
XXXvill. 33. Prov. xxvi. 7.) they were the province of the 
Jearned and more refined. To understand a proverb, and 
the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings, is the description which Solomon himself gives ot 
wisdom, Prov.i.6. ' This sort of knowledge was in an- 
cient times the accomplishment as well as entertainment 
of courts, and thonght the properest way, as being the most 
inoffensive, of address to kings. Nathan the prophet, and 
the woman ot Tekoah, came each to David with a parable, 
2 Sam. xii. 1. xiv. 4. And Jehoash, king of Israel, sent 
a message, couched in a parable, to Amaziah king of 
Judah, 2 Kings xiv. 9. And Cyrus answers the petitions 
of two nations at once to him in a short parable, Herod. 
lib. i. cap. 141. By seeking out the secrets of dark para- 
bles, we are to understand the propounding and explaining 
of riddles, which part of mythology was as old as Sam- 
son’s time. (Judg. xiv. 12.) Solomon and Hiram are re- 
lated by Josephus, (Ant. lib. viii. and cont. Appion. lib. i.) 


to have propounded riddles and problems to each other, 
“ upon condition of a forfeiture to he paid by him who could 


not explain the riddle senthim. This was that auAdAa co- 
giac, or prize of wisdom, between Amasis king of Egypt, 
and the king of Ethiopia; and it obtained likewise among 
the Greeks. It was the custom anciently at their fcasts to 
propose and resolve questions, which might whet the wit, 
and form men’s manners, or open the secrets of natures, 
and at the same time both refresh and instruct the mind ; 
such were the sentences propounded at Darius’s feast, 
1 Esd. iii. There are many such learned questions re- 
solved in Plutarch’s Symposiacs; and Athenzeus hath col- 
lected the flowers of almost all authors, pocts, philoso- 
phers, and historians, (lib. x.) that afford any entertain- 
ment this way. 

Ver. 4. He shall serve among great men, and appear. be- 
fore princes : he will travel through strange countries, for he 
hath tried the good and the evil among men.] Wisdom will 
gain a man admittance and acceptance at court, and re- 
commend him to the notice and favour of the great. It was 
this introduced Daniel and his companions to the service 
of Nahuchodonosor; and it was by the same accomplish- 
ments that Ezra and Nehemiah arrived at so high honours, 
and that Joseph acquired such authority at the court of 
Pharaoh. One of the most likely.means to make a proti- 
‘ciency in the study of wisdom, and to improve.in the know- 


‘ledge of arts and sciences, is, to travel; by this a man will 


gain experience, and make proper observation upon what 
passes before him, both good and bad. And thus Calmet, 
Il passera dans les terres des nations étrangeres,, pour 
eprouver parni les hommes le bien et le mal. The Vul- 
gate likewise takes it in the future. JTlomer describing an 
accomplished person says; that he knew all things. both 
good and bad—avrap é eyo Sup vow, kal oda Exaata’ EosAa 
re kal ra yépera. (Od. xviii.) Instances of wickedness, in the 
sight or hearing of a good man, do not tempt him to the 
like commission, but serve rather to excite an abhorrence 
in him of evil, and his knowledge of what is amiss in others 
teaches him to shun it. Nor are the examples, which we 
meet with in history, of lust, drunkenness, cruelty, or other 
enormous vices, without their use, as the bad effects of them 
there described beget an ‘abhorrence in the reader, and 
form him to the contrary virtues. 
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Ver. 6. When the great Lord will, he shall be filled with 
the sptrit of understanding.] In the former verse it is observed 
of the wise man, that he will rise up early to offer unto God 
his prayers, and the fruits and labours of the growing day, 
will beg his direction, and implore his blessing: hero it is 


said, that God will answer his request, and fill him with the. 


Spuit of knowledge and understanding in his own good 
time, and in the manner and proportion he thinks proper; 
and that when God has so.blessed him, wisdom shall flow 
from him like a torrent: he shall perceive his heart en- 
larged, disposed, and as it were transported, to shew forth 
the praises of God, and to publish his greatness in the 
most solemn manner. And thus it often happens to his 
saints, in consequence of their prayers, they feel them- 
selves ravished with a holy eestacy and devout enthusiasm, 
they are lifted up above themselves, are for a time out of 
the body, and with St. Paul caught up to the third hea- 
vens; and their heart glows and burns within them, to ce- 
lebrate. the wonders of the Lord in terms moro than human. 


What the author here and in the context mentions, as ne-~ 


cessary requisites to his wise man, viz. a serious medita- 
tion in the law of God, an unwearied application to the 
study of the prophets, and a thorough search and insight 
into the learning of the ancients, Messieurs of Port-Royal, 
from the authority of St. Basil, St. Austin, and other fa- 
thers, apply to all Christian pastors. He that is called to 
so holy a ministry, say they, must himself be a disciple of 
those whom God has chosen to instruct and enlighten his 
church in all ages; he must employ himself diligently to 
study, and understand the wisdom of those inspired per- 
sons whom God made the first dispensers of his holy word; 
and as it were the tongues of his Holy Spirit; and particu- 
larly be well versed in the sacred books of the evangelists 
and apostles, who are as the prophets of the new law. It 
is from these pure sources of heavenly wisdom, that he 
must derive that light which he wants to penetrate into 
and unravel those types, figures, and prophecies, which 
are the veils and shadows in which God has thought fit to 
conceal.the depths of his holy mysteries and truths. As he 


converses often with God in prayer, the Lord enlightens. 


him in all the counsels whieh he gives, and the answers 
which he makes to others; he teaches only what he has 
learned from him and his most enlightened servants, and 
_ glories in not speaking from himself, but in being the faith- 

ful interpreter of the law of God, and the constant doer of 
his will. 

Ver. 9. Many shall commend his understanding, and so 
long as the world endureth, tt shall not be blotted out; his 
memorial shall not depart away. Ver. 11. If he die, he shall 
leave a greater name than a thousand ; and if he live, he shall 
increase it.| Grotius very justly observes, that ov« azoori- 
cera Was a gloss put into the margin by. some scholiast, to 
explain the foregoing verb, and crept afterward into the 
text, and that the truc reading is, ovx %arepIjoerar pynudov- 
vov avrov. See Exod. xvii. where the phrase is used in this 
sense, and is harsh if applied to otvveore foregoing. The 
sentences are transposed in some editions of ver. 11. but 
it does. not much affect the sense. .It may be more mate- 
rial to observe, that instead of guzroici avr, whielr is the 
reading of all the Greek copies, the Vulgate seems to have 
followed: one which had. evo abr, proderit alli, which 
iumishes a more determinate, and, I think, a better sense; 
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. things that please me, and take hold of ny covenant ; 
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viz. that the wise man, who aets up to his character in all 
respects, does well to himself, with respect to another and 
better state, or to his family and children whom he leaves 
behind, who will be the more valued on his account, as Gro- 
tius understands the passage. According to Calmet the 
sense is, If he lives long, he has established a reputation 
far more glorious than a thousand others; and if he dies 
young, he dies happy, in full and assured hope of a better 
life after this. It may also be understood in this farther 
sense ; viz. If he continues in life, he enjoys a reputation 
which gives him more pleasure and will continue his name 
longer than a numerous posterity; his wisdom supplies the 
place to him of every thing else, fortune, family, or de-_ 
scendants. It gives him a name more illustrious and dura- 
ble than what springs from a numerous offspring ; and when . 
God calls him out of the world, he will be more happy than 
a thousand others which are gone before, or left behind 
him. - Whether the wise man therefore lives or dies, his re- 
putation is fixed or established, and in either state he will 
be remembered to his honour. And in this sense we may 
understand those words of the prophet, Thus saith the Lord 
unto the eunuchs that keep my sabbaths,.and choose the 
Even 
unto them will I give in mine house a place, a name, better 
than of sons and daughters: I will give them an pater 
name, that shall not be cut off. (isa. Ivi. 4, 5.) 

Ver. 17. And none mar y say, What is this? Wherefore is 
that? for at time convenient they shall all be sought out.] 
Why was this made, or why in fhis manner? what good 
doth this thing, or what use is.there of that? would it not 
have been better if this had never been made at all, or had 
been made otherways? Such censures, though not inno- 
cent, would be more pardonable, if employed upon the 
works-of men only; but to charge the good creatures of 
God either with manifest ill, or however with unprofitable- 
ness, betrays a distrust either of his wisdom or goodness. 
If no other answer could be given to such bold inquiries, 
it might suffice to say,—that in the creation God must be 
supposed to act by his own Divine prerogative, and ac- 
cording to his. will and power; but the apostle assures us 
farther, that God created all things xara 7iv BovAjy rod 
SeXfjaroc avrov, Ephes. i. 11.-not merely by his own will, 
but according to the counsel of his-own will. They who 
search for hidden knowledge out of a spirit of contra- 
diction, or from a criminal curiosity, rather than for im- 
provement or edification, are like the men of Beth-she- 
mesh, 1 Sam. vi. 19. who, looking into the ark of God 
unwarrantably, will be more like to meet with their own 
destruction, than to find out the truth. Job well observes 
of Ged, He giveth not account of any of his matters, where- 
fore dost thou strive against him? (xxxiii. 18.) 7. e. Why 
do we presume to dispute with God, or call him to account 
for his actions, who will not reveal to us all the secrets of 
creation and providence’; neither, indeed, would our pre- 
sent capacities admit of such a discovery; such know- 
ledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain nnto it. 
Exeellent, therefore, is the counsel of St. Cyril, “ Firmam 
fidem inysteriis adhibentes, nunquam in tain sublimibus re- 
bus illud qguomodo aut cogitemus, aut proferamus.” -(Lib: 
iv. cap. 13. in Joh.) For, as another father observes, it is 
an argument of infidelity, tXeyyoe amorlag TO MHE Tepl Jeov 
Aye. (Just. Mar.) Our author, ver. 16. lays down this 
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thesis, That all the works of the Lord are excellent; and 
he proves it in the following verses by an enumcration of 
particulars. To stop this captious disposition was the very 
end, according to St. Chrysostom, of God's pronouncing 
the whole creation completely good; God, says he, as if 
foreseceing this dangerous curiosity of man, to silence at 
once all cavils, pronounces, upon a particular survey of 
all his works, that they were very good; that none, after 
the declaration of infinite wisdom in their favour, should 
hereafter presumé to censure or find fault with them. 
(Tom.'y. de iis qui scandal. &c.) Would men but con- 
sider the infinite distance between God’s immensity and 
their own nothingness, his unerring wisdom and their no- 
torious ignorance, they would be more modest in their de- 
cisions. It is excellently observed by Seneca, “ Nunquam 
nos verecundiores esse debere, quam cum de Diis agitur.” 
And by Cicero, ‘‘ Timidé de potestate Deorum, et pauca 
dicenda sunt.” (De Nat. Deor.) And the apostle, in admi- 
ration of the stupendous mystery, cries out, O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
aut! (Rom. xi. 83.) The author has well determined the 
case himself, when he says, ver. 21. wévra tic yorlag avtav 
zxriorat’ i. €. all things are created for their proper and pe- 
culiar uses; and though we cannot now discover what use 
there may be of some of the creatures, ‘or good in them, 
yet time may discover much benefit and cxcellency which 
we see not. ‘Later times have found out the profitable use 
of many creatures whereof former ages were ignorant; 
and why may not after-times find advantage in those things 
which are of no service to us, because perhaps their vir- 
tues are unknown to us at present? ‘ Multa-venientis xvi 
populus ignota nobis sejet.” (Senec. Nat. Quest.) 

. At his eommandment the waters stood asa heap, and at 
the words of his mouth the receptacles of waters.| This re- 
lates to the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea 
and river Jordan, on both which occasions the waters col- 
lected themsclves so as to hecome:a heap, and opencd a 
way for the Hebrews to pass over; afterward they re- 
turned to their prinitive. state and form, and took posscs- 
sion of. their former reservoirs. Others explain it of the 
state of the waters in the beginning; at first God ecrcated 
the mass of waters as one huge immense chaos; afterward 


he separated them, aud placed them by his word in their 


proper receptacles, some above the firmament; and some 
in the great abyss, or bottom of the sea: agreeably to the 
Psalmist’s description, He gathereth the waters of the sea 
together, asit were upon a heap, and layeth up the deep.as 
tn @ treasure-house. (Psal. xxxiii. 7.) And to this Psalm 
the author seems to allude in some other passages. 

Ver. 20.. He seeth from everlasting to everlasting, and 
there is nothing wonderful before him. Ver. 22. His bless- 
wg covered the dry land as a river, and watered it as a 
flood. Ver. 23. As he hath turned the waters into saltness, 
so shall the heathen inherit his wrath.| As God at once com- 
prehends all times and all things, and their very possibili- 
ties, nothing which happens is new or wonderful to him; 
and as all things and persons are beneath his majesty, and 
subject to his power, nothing can appear great to him, or 
give him any surprise. Or the sense may be, That nothing 
is secret or unknown to him; for so the Hebrew word, as 
Junius observes, here rendered wonderful, somctimes sig- 
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nifies. Having enlarged upon God’s knowledge and power, 
in answer to the unreasonable cavils of the disputers of 
this world, the wise man now procceds to shew the effects 
both of God’s goodness and of his displeasure; that when 
he bestows his blessing upon any nation or pcople, he 
pours it out in abundance, and scatters his mercies with 
profusion: when Israel pleased him by walking in his ways, 

what a number of blessings did he heap upon them, and 
what a variety of miracles did he work in their favour, and 
for their safety and protection! On the contrary, when he 
is angry, he is mighty to punish: was he displeased at the 
wickedness of the old world? he destroyed it by a flood. 
Was he offended at the inhabitants of the five cities? he 
burnt up their land, and turned it into a filthy lake. 

Ver. 24. As his ways are plain unto the holy, so are they 
stumbling-blocks unto the wicked.| Some apply this verse to 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea; that.as 
the way was made plain and safc for them, so to theeir: enemics 
it was a stumbling-block, or their ruin and destruction. Or 
the sense may be, That the holy or the true believers do not 


‘raise objections against God’s works or proceedings, nor 


quarrel with his law, as difficult, mysterious, and obscure ; 
they confess, that the word of the Lord és true, and all his 
works are faithful ; that it is a lantern unto their feet, and 
alight unto their paths ; and being desirous to know and to 
do God’s will, they neither dispute the reasonableness of 
his laws, nor the methods of his providence, but readily 


‘comply with the directions of both. Whercas men of per- 


verse and disobedient tempers pretend that the way of the 
Lord is not equal, they repine at his commands as gricv- 
ous, and what is both easy and equitable shall be matter: 
of offence to them. <A writer of profound erudition ilus- 
trates this by the instance of the Israelites, to whom an- 
ciently the Mosaical writings were a most plain and perfect 
rule; but the later ones, in excuse for their swerving from | 
this law, pretended it was too obscure and too difficult to. 
be understood. ‘This hypocrisy Moses foresaw would be 
the cause of their apostacy, and the beginning of all their: 
miseries, and therefore he laboured most earnestly to pre- 
vent it; (Deut. xxx. 14.) but through perverseness they de- 
parted from this plain and straight rule, and thereby their 
ways became crooked and their actions unjust. The like 
may. be observed of their obstinacy with respect to the gos- 
pel; had they done God’s will revealed nto them in Moses’s 
law, they would have known Christ’s doctrine to have been 
of God; but, as St. Peter observes, Christ is become a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence to the disobedient. (1 Pet. 


ii. 8. Jackson’s Works, tom. i. b. ii.) 


Ver. 28. There be spirits that are created for vengeance, 
which in their fury lay on sore strokes; in the time of 
destruction they pour out their force, and appease the wrath 
of him that made them.] I cannot agree with those interpret- 
ers who understand here by zvetjuara, winds or tempests,. 
because fire, hail, famine, and the likeinstruments of ven- 
gcance, immediately follow; it means rather spirits pro- 
perly so called, who can indeed occasionally bring fire 
from heaven, and raise storms and tempests, as appcars 
from the history of Job. The angels are God’s ministers, 
as well to executehis wrath as to declare his favour; and 
as some are employed, ec owrnptav, for men’s good and pre- 
servation, so others are appointed for vengeance, txriorat sic 
ixdiknow. It was the commission of the two angels, Gen. 
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xix. to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, as well as to save 
Lot and his family; and the angel of the covenant that so 
wonderfully preserved the Israelites, was the very destroy- 
ing angel that cut off all the first-born of the Egyptians. 
Thereis an angel of the bottomless pit, expressly called 
Apollyon, from the destruction which he makes. (Rev. ix. 
11.) The expression of laying on sore strokes tn their fury, 
seems to determine the sense of the passage to devils, or 
evil spirits, who, éy xa:ow ovyredctac, when the determined 
time of vengeance is come against persons or nations, or 
at the great ‘day of judgment, ‘the fina] consummation of all 
things, and the time fixed for the destruction of the wicked, 
are the commissioncd instruments to torment them, not so 
much as they wish to do according to their malice, but 
as much as God permits them POCO TINS to the rules of 


justice. 
Ver. 29: Famine and death. Ver. 30. Teeth of wild 
beasts .. . punishing the wicked to destruction.] In the ori- 


ental languages the plague or pestilence which is here. 
meant goes by the name of death, and the LX. X. sometimes: 


translate the Hebrew word by Sdvaroc, (see Jer. xxi. 7. 
xxiv. 10.) and the Chaldee paraphrast often puts one for 
the other. Mortalitas is used by St. Cyprian as synony- 
mous tothe pestilence. As to the punishment of a wicked 


people by the teeth of wild beasts, &c. both sacred and + 


profane story confirm it. Not that these beasts, by being 
made the instruments of Divine vengeance, had any sense 
of the wickedness of those they were sent to destroy: Jose- 
phus, speaking of the lidns that devoured Daniel's ac- 
cusers, has a very fanciful conceit,-viz. that it was not 
their anger, but the others’ wickedness, that made them so 
keen;'and then adds something very particular, onan yao 
kat roi¢ GAdyo, x. tr. A. Nihil impedit quin hominum ne- 
quitia etiam irrationalibus animalibus stt manifesta ad 
penam exequendam, Deo tta volente. (Ant. Jud. lib. x. 
cap. 11.) In the following verse the author represents all 
these ministers of vengeance as animated and alive, as 
listening to and rejoicing in their appointed work ; in man- 
datis ejus epulabuntur, Vulg. They shall feast themselves 


in doing his will, and -run with readiness and delight where- 


a orders them, éic Xpetac, for the uses they are designed 

' Some copies have tic yetoae, t. e. they shall be ready 
me hand, like troops aaa to march upon the first 
notice. 

Ver. 32. Therefore from the beginning I was resolved, 
and thought upon these things, and have left them in writing. | 
The wise man, ver. 16. proposed this thesis, ‘That all the 
works of the Lord are exceeding good, &e.; which having 
proved by an induction of particulars, he concludes thus : 
All that I have hitherto remarked confirms me in the prin- 
ciple which I, 2 apyiic, at first maintained. I have weighed 


and considered the matter thoroughly with myself, and have. 


now committed my thoughts to writing; the sum whereof 
is, that all the works of God are exceeding good, and every 
thing will be found useful in its proper season, so that thero 
is no reason to undervalue any-creature of God; for the 
things which seem most exceptionable and mischievous, 
will in time be acknowledged to serve to good purposes. 
Even -the greatest plagues and scourges have their use, to 
humble the wicked, and to warn and exercise the faithful: 
and sinners themselves, by executing sometimcs the Di- 
yine purposes and decrees, serve to display his justice 
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death, which damps all enjoyments. 
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and almighty power. And therefore the conclusion stand- 
eth sure, that God is ever to be adored by men and angels, 
for the numberless instances of his goodness; and to be 
praised, as St. Austin finely observes, “ for all the won- 
ders which we do perceive and know in his works, and 
even for those which we do not know or understand ; for 
our life being of so short a continuance, and present to and 
acquainted with but a very inconsiderable part of time and 
of the world, it isimpossible to comprehend the order and 
the design of that eternal wisdom which sees through all 
times at one view, and which, by the innumerable variety 
of the events of this life, as by so many links fastened toge- 
ther, forms that long chain of providence which a 
through the succession of all ages.” 
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Ver. 1.GREAT travail is created for every man, and a 
heavy yokeis upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they 
go out of their mother’s womb till the day that they return 
fo the mother ofall things.| Three particulars are here men- 
tioned of the heavy yoke said to be laid on all the sons of 
Adam:—1. Its continuance, that it lasts for the term of life, 
from the day of nativity to that of death. 2. That this yoke 
is a composition of miscries, made up of cares, fears, de- 
ceitful hopes, delusive pleasures, and a continual dread of 
3. That it is equally, 
the lot of all men; persons of all conditions, ages, and 
sexes, groan alike under it. St.-Austin has beautifully de- 
scribed it: ‘‘ Parvulos intuere; quot et quanta mala pati- 
antur, in quibus vanitatibus, ‘cruciatibus, erroribus, terro- 
ribus crescant; deinde jam grandes, etiam Deo servientes,: 
tentat crror ut decipiat, tentat dolor aut labor ut frangat, 
tentat moeror ut deprimat, tentat superbia ut extollat; et 
quis explicet omnia festinanter quibus gravatur jugum super. 
filios Adam? quod jugum non fuisset, nisi delicti origina- 
lis meritum preecessisset.” (Aug. cont. Jul. iv. 16.) The 
earth, that common and hospitable parent, is with great 
propriety here called the mother of all things: the particu- 
Jar reasons for that appellation we meet with in Pliny,— 
** Sequitur terra, cui uni rerum nature partium, eximia- 


_ propter merita, nomen indidimus materne vencrationis . . 


que nos nascentes excipit, natosque alit, semelque editos 
sustinet, novissime complexa gremio, jam a reliqua natura 
abdicatos; tum maxime ut mater operiens, nullo magis — 
sacra merito, quam quo nos quoque sacros facit.” (Lib. ii. 
cap. 63.) - 

Ver. 2. Their imagination of things to come, and the day 
of death, [trouble | their thoughts, and [cause] fear of heart.] 
All the copies have rove ckadoyiopove avr cat P6Pov Kapetac, 
imfvota mpoatoxtac, tyuépa reAevTnc. The construction here is 
perplexed, and chiefly. so, fer want of a verb to connect the 
whole, and give it a determinate sense, which our transla- 
tors have attempted to supply. Bossuet and the Tigurine 
version inscrt, dico, 2. e. I mean their cares, fears, &e. Gro- 
tius’s conjecture, that & is understood, must be allowed 
acute; but even had it been expressed, is it ever joined 
with an accusative and nominative immediately following 
each other? Dr. Grabe comes the nearest to restore this 
corrupt passage by an ingenious conjecture ; he reads, da 
Aoytopove avrwy (if he had transposed rove would it have 
been amiss?) xat ¢dfov xapdiag erlvora mpocdoxtag Hpépac 
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day of their death. Not much unlike that, Luke xxi. 26. 


airoyoxovrav avOodimwy a aro pdPou Kat mooadoxtac . TWY TED 


Xouévwv. ~ 

Ver.5. Wrath and envy... 
the time af rest upon his bed, his night sleep doth change’ his 
knowledge.] There is a great variety of reading here in.the 
Greek copies. _Complut. has piunua xat tor¢, which Junius 
follows. - Romana and Ald. pnviaza, espoused by the Vul- 


gate: others pavfa, or sejvysa, Which Grabe prefers, and is,. 
I conceive, the best, as it gives a distinct-sense from Supe, 


mentioned just before. Each of these plagues alternately 
in the daytime affect and distract the mind of man, and 
even in the time of rest (for I so understand xa?) troubles 
and unquiet dreams create new whims and imaginations, 


aud disturb his ‘thought, yoo, avrov, his reasoning fa-. 
culty. The Tigurine version renders not: improperly, In-. 


genium cujusque varié efficiunt. Messieurs of Port-Royal 


observe here, that the author, by styling men the children — 
of Adam, points out the original of sin, the cause of all 
Fisiiebe not only: mention'the. 


their evils and misfortunes. 
outward .plagues with which: it pleases God to visit men, 
and to which the frail condition of mortality exposes them, 


but dwells chiefly upon the wounds of the spirit, the pas-. 


sions and weaknesses of the soul. .Such who are great or 


rich may keep themselves from many accidents and incon-. 
veniences in their outward state which attend others, but. 
uneasiness of mind, concern for the present, fears for the. 


future, (especially the remembrance of death, xli. 1.) and 
remorse, perhaps for what is past, together with the other 


passions here mentioned, often seize upon those most who. 


are of a more superior rank and fortune than others. Cares 
and troubles attend all ; 


tatis, as the Syriac well expresses it: but those who fancy 
themselves the most happy on account of their state or 


riches, have often less content; and that sweet season of rest. 


and repose, which nature seems to have given to the-rest 


of the world for their refreshment, is to them thoqmronsy, a 


time of disquiet and uneasiness. 


Ver.6. A little or nothing is his rest; and afterward he. 


is in his sleep, as in a day of keeping watch, troubled in the 
vision of his heart, as if he were escaped out of a _batile.] 
"OX yov we ovdév, see Acts xxvii. 33. undty moocda3duevor, 
where pinééy signifies, Fere nihil quidquam: and Matt.‘xxv. 
29. Here are two very beautiful comparisons of a dis- 
tracted imagination; cither the unhappy person. gets no 


rest, and then he is like to a sentinel at his post, or to one. 


set on a watch-tower to observe the motion of the enemy, 


and is continually. looking about him, and. alarmed with 
every vision and appearance; or he wakes out of sleep. 


through seme frightful dream in a hurry.and confusion, 
and with such impressions of horror, as if an enemy was 
pursuing him, and he was flying from the face of him, dé 
xpocwrov Todeuiov, for so I would read, and .not zodguov, 
as the present reading is. And thus the Arabic: Similis 
est fugienti a conspectu inimici. 


he is surprised at his vain fear, cic oddéva odor, ad nullum 
timorem, Vulgate ; 
tion. 
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Life is made miserable by their surmises: 
and fears, through the thoughts and apprehension of the: 


and anger and strife, and in. 


from him whois clothed in pur-. 
ple, to him who wears a coarse linen frock, Vestem panper-: 


And when he is recovered. 
from his fright, and finds himself safe and out of danger, 


t.é. at his fear which had no founda-. 
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Ver. 8. [Such things happen] unto all flesh, both man and 


‘beast, and that.is sevenfold more upon sinners.) That men 


are subject to all the passions abovementioned, viz. to- 


‘fear, anger, revenge, jealousy, and uneasiness, 1s agreed 


on all hands; how. far. beasts are influenced by some of 
them is‘a eitestiins especially if we deny them the use of 


‘reason and reflection: for how can ‘one impute to them 


passions which arise trom reflex acts, from reasoning on 
what is past,’or what is future? They are manifestly 
afraid of death, are enraged at each other, treasure up re- 
venge, and give evident tokens of jealousy, and are not 
without symptoms of uneasiness, and yet have no claim or. 
pretence to reason; what they do is ascribed to instinct: 
and mere natural jerdimation.; Grotius, as if sensible of 
this objection, applies to this verse the particulars men- 
tioned ‘in the following ‘ones; but this solution I think is. 
attended with as great a difficulty. For what relation has 
pougaia, or the sword, to the brute creation, or was it for 


‘their sakes too that the universal deluge happened? He- 


schelius observes, that some copies change the order of 
these calamitous particulars, and place aiva next poudatia’ 


(Ezek. v. 17. xxviii. 23. xxxviii. 21, 22.) but as Oavaroc. 
probably here means the pestilence, as in xxxix. 29; and: 


is frequently joined with afua, (see Ezek. v.17. xxviii. 23. 
XXXVili. 22.) there is no need of any alteration. 

Ver. 11. All things that are of the earth shall turn to the 
earth again; and that which is of the waters doth return 
into the sea.) This is a consequence of the sentence’ of: 
mortality pronounced on all mankind in Adam; and the: 
very name of Adam signifies oue that was taken out of the 
earth, and therefore naturally mortal. It is observed of 
man, Job xx.7.° That he shall perish for ever like his own 
dung ; 7. e. by returning to earth again; and Eccles. xii. 7. 
that the dust shall return to the earth again as it was.’ 
Hence by a very apt expression the grave is called man’s 
long home, ver. 5. “Domus seculi sui, his old house, out of 
which he.first came forth; or domus sceculi may mean the’ 
house of generations, or of the whole ‘world in general, the 
abode from whence they all came, and whither they must: 
all return. The metaphor i in the next clause is manifestly’ 
taken from Eccles: i. 7... The connexion of this with the 


foregoing verses, though not very discernible, seems to be: 


this, That the only remedy against all the evils before enu- 
merated, is often to think of death, and provide for our 
last hour; to consider that all things and persons naturally: 
tend and shall return to their primitive dust, when all pains’ 
and uneasiness shall cease, and the reflection only of hay-- 


_ing behaved well in life will give real comfort. 


Ver. 13. The goods of the unjust shall be dried up like a. 
river, and shall vanish with a noise like a great thunder in 
rain. . Ver. 14. While he openeth his hand, he shall rejoice: 
so shall transgressors come to nought.) The first part is not: 
accurately. expressed; for rivers, properly so called, are 
not usually dried.up. Sloraud¢ is here used‘in the sense of 
xetappoc, see Job vi. 15. to which probably this refers. 
The meaning is, that the goods of the unjust shall be dried. 
up like a sudden land flood, quasi torrens, Syriac; and so 
moramoc is used, Luke vi. 49. . Or, the author may here 


perhaps allude to Prov. x. 25, The second is obscurely 
expressed, for: it does not appear who is meant in ver. 14. 
whether the unjust or the charitable person. 
.| to the former; mentioned in the foregoing verse, the sense. 


As applied: 
4) 
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is, according to all the interpreters almost, that an unjust 
magistrate or judge that opens his hands to receive gifts, 
and delights to enrich himself by acts of injustice, shall be 
destroyed in the end; but I must observe, that this phrase 
is used for giving, Deut. xv. 8. Psal. civ..28. cxlv. 16. And 
therefore Bossuet and Junius suppose the cbaritable or 
merciful man to be understood, who delights in acts of 
kindness and beneficence, and takes a pleasure while he 
opens his hand to do good. But in this sense it agrees not 
with the latter part: if the sentences were transposed, and 
that which is now the first subjoined with an adversative 
particle to connect them, the meaning I conceive would be 
altered for the better. 

Ver.16. The weed growing upon every water and bank of 
a rer, shall be pulled up before all grass.| The term axe 
is purely of Egyptian extraction, and signifies, in that lan- 
guage, the juncus or sedge which grows in marshy grounds, 
and on the banks of the Nile. (Hody de Vers. Graec. Aut. 
lib. ii.) It is used in Egypt chiefly for fuel, and is probably 
what the evangelist means by yédproc¢ rov aypov, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast info the oven, Matt. vi. 80. It 
is called Botrouoyv, Job viii. 1L—13. from whence this pas- 
sage was undoubtedly taken, and the comparison both there 
and here is applied to the destruction of the wicked. The 
LXX.by mistake make dye a proper name, Gen. xli. 2. 
where it means only a meadow. The Vulgate takes it for 
a verb, and renders it by sonat, mistaking it for 7xez, as 
Junius does for adyvn, translating it spuma. The Syriac 
renders it much better, Similis (impius) alge, que ante 
omnem herbam arescit; i.e. which withers before all grass, 
cither as coming soon to maturity, and so decaying apace 


afterward, which agrees with what the Scripture says of. 


the. short-lived prosperity of the wicked; or, as fuel cut 
down, dried up, and withered, which agrees yet better. Or 
the sense may be; That the weeds by the water-side and 
within its banks are soon cut down, as, where water is 
precious, sucking it up, or however stopping its course. 
Thus do rapacious persons, mentioned ver. 12. and such 
shall be their fate; whercas liberal ones are represented as 
watering the ground round them. The scnse of. the con- 
text from ver. 12. to ver. 18. is briefly this, That wickedness 
appears happy and successful for a little while, but it soon 
vanishes and disappears; all the gains of the wicked are 
like a hasty rain which is soon dried up, or the thunder 
which is gone as soon as itis perceived and heard. They 
please themselves indecd with the spoils of injustice, but 
they shall do them no good, and their.end shall be to perish. 
And even those they leave behind them shall not continue 
long, or take deep root, they shall be like trees that grow 
upon the top of a barren rock, exposed to the assault of 
every wind: or like some worthless weed.on.the bank- 
side, which is plucked up and cast away, sooner than any 
other that has. some use or value in it.. Works of mercy, 


on the contrary, are like a fruitful garden, which God has. 


blessed, and whose fruits shall be as: lasting as they are 
inviting and lovely. 

Ver. 18. Yo labour, and to m content with that a man 
hath, isa sweet life; but he that findeth a treasure is above 
them both.| The Greek literally is, The life of a contented 
labourer is sweet; but then to what does both relate? 
Something seems here wanting; for there must be at least 
two particulars to which a third is compared. Grotius 
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thinks «at is wanting here, which, indecd, the Tigurine ver- 
sion inserts; and our translators scem to have followed a 
copy which had such a connective particle. The Vulgate 
renders without it, and makes no comparison: Vila sibi 
suficrentis aperarii condulcabitur, et in ea tnvenies. thesau- 
rum. Messicurs of Port-Royal, to form the comparison, 
insert or, The life of the labourer, or of him who is content 
with what he has, is sweet; but he that hath both together, 
is as one that findeth a treasure; and instance in the pri- 
mitive hermits, who took pleasure in labouring with their 
hands, and were not only contented ‘to satisfy their own 
necessities by painful travail, but contributed. to relieve 
those of others; hereby gaining a double treasure, that of 
humility, so contrary to the spirit of the world, and of cha- 
rity, which delights to do good to others at its own ex- 
pense. Vatablus explains it, He that findeth a treasure, 
1.é. that hath a competency or fortune left him, or, as Calmet 
farther explains it, who comes suddenly to be rich without: 
any fatigue to himself or injustice to others, is happier than 
a labouring man, or any one that is content with what is 
of his own getting. Bossuet thinks all these senses low,,. 
and by a treasure, to which the preference is here given, he 
understands the treasure of righteousness, Prov. xxi. 20. 
or of wisdom, Wisd. vii. 14. as Junius does by it that of 
mercifulness, mentioned iu the former verse. The oriental 
versions give still a different; but agreeable sense: That 
bountifulness being as a froitful garden, he that shews him- 
self charitable by repeated acts of kindness, shall enrich 
himself thereby, shall be as one that findeth a treasure. 
Ver.19. Children and the building of a city continue a 
man’s name; but a blameless wife is counted above them 
both.) i.e. Posterity called by the name of their ancestors, 
or a people by that of their founder, as the Perside,. 
Romani, &c. and cities called by the names of their con-. 
querors, or first establishers, as Alexandria, Seleucia, An- 
tiochia, continue the glory of such to late generations; but. 
a woman of great accomplishments, and who in the con- 
jugal state shines, as well as in other parts of her charac- 
ter, is as excellent in her way: her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the land: (Prov. 
xxxi.) such were Esther, Judith, Deborah, Jael, Artemisia, 
Zenobia, &c. who were.as well the glory of their times as 
the comfort of their husbands. The wise man’s meaning 
here, says Calmet, is not that a blameless wife is more ca- 
pable of immortalizing her spouse, than a series of de- 
scendants from a noble stock, or the founding of a kingdom: 
or acity, but that she is a blessing preferable to either. In 
the following verse he gives wisdom the preference (which 
in the sapicntial books is described as a lovely and beau- 
tiful female) to all outward satisfactions, as piety, or the. 
study of it, gives more pleasure to the soul, than wine and. 
music at an entertainment to the senses. The pleasures 
of the understanding are always: superior.to those of the. 
body: by the former we approach to and resemble the 
Deity; by the latter, especially the abuse of them, we de- 
generate into and act like the beasts. St. Austin has the 
like sentiment: ‘‘ Delectatio cordis humani de lumine ve- 
ritatis, de affluentia sapientiz ; non invenitur voluptas cui 


‘possit yc ex parte comparari.” (Serm. 139.) 


Ver. 22. Thine eye desireth favour and beauty ; but more 
than both, corn when it is green.] Xdow wat naddoc. For 
some copies omit cov. The eye is pleased in beholding. 
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artificial symmetry and proportion (for so I would render — 


xaprv; rather than favour, according to the common accept- 
ation of it), whether of building, statues, pictures, &c. but 
more so in contemplating the beauty of nature even in 
minufe things, whose colour and simplicity it is beyond 
the power of art'to come up to or imitate ; such as is ob- 
servable in green corn, a blade of grass, or the lilies: of 
the ficld, of which Wisdom itself pronounced, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not so beautifully arrayed. 
(Luke xii. 27.) Amongst the natural entertainments of 
sight; the wise man ‘says, that’ the eye is most delighted 
with whatis green; as it refreshes the sight, and assiet? its 
weakness, according’ to Pliny’s observation on this colour: 
“€ Nullius coloris’aspectus est jucundior; ideo herbas vi- 
rentes, frondesque avide spectamus.” (Lib: xxxvii. cap.1.) 
In this Grotius acquiesccs. Bossuct makes the reason of 
the preference to be,—that the green leaves of trees, &c. 
‘are successively renewing, whereas the perfection of art is 
impaired by time. Junius thinks that corn was particularly 


instanced in; because it contains wile dnici, what is ser-- 


viceable to the nécessities of life, as well as agreeable‘ in 
outward appedrance. 

Ver. 28. My son, lead not a beggar’s life, for better is it 
to die thaw to’ beg.| The author ‘here speaks of ‘begging, 
according to the notion which the Jews had of it, by whom 
it was régarded as'a curse of God for some offence. given 
to him. And, indced, God does threaten the extremity of 
want to the transgressors of his commandments. Nor 
could the Psalmist think’ of a greater curse upon the 
wicked, than when he says, Let their children be vaga- 
bonds, and:beg their bread; let them seekit also out of deso~ 
late places. (Psal. cix. 9.) When.a state of poverty is de- 
cried or discommendced in the Scripture, it is to be under- 
stood generally of such poverty asmen have brought upon 
themselves by idleness, or evil conduct; than which death 
is more eligible: The Scripture throughout expresses an 
abhorrence of idlenéss, and consequently mnst condemn'a 
vagabond or begging’ life, which proeceds gencrally from 
laziness. We > may understand our author here, as if one 
who followed this’ trade was’ not worthy or fit to live; ac- 
cording to that of St. Paul, If any will not labour, neither 
let him eat, 2 Thess. iii. 10. for every onc should be ' made 
sensible, and acknowledge, that he ought to work in the 
manner and way that he is most capable of, and that it is 
the lot-and penance which God has imposed upon all man- 
kind since the entrance of sin: that St. Paul laboured 
with his own hands, as well as enjoined if to others. Nor 
is the receiving carnal things, which he thinks both equi- 
table and reasonable, by such as impart spiritual things, to 
be looked upon as begging, which is only the discharge of 
a debt, a proper return for the other’s labour. It is ob- 
servable our Saviour condemns a wandering begging life, 
when he orders his disciples not to go from housc to house, 
but to continue in the same thcy first entered into, and there 
to refresh themselves, adding this reason, that the labourer 
ts worthy of his hire, Luke x. 7. 

Ver. 29. The life of him that dependeth on another man’s 
tableis not to be counted for a life: for he polluteth himself 
with other men’s meat; but a wise man, well nurtured, will 
beware thereof. ] ‘Avip BAémwv sie GdAXorplav rpdwEav, od« 
tory avry 6 ioc év Aoyiopp Gwie adioyioe THY Poxny avrou 
iy re addorpfoc. As f3Aérw is here used in the sense 
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of éAvifw, as the Syriac and our version rightly take it, so 


éAmicw is in Scripture taken in the sense of BAérw, Psal. 

cxlv. 15. oi bp 8adpnol Tavrwy eic at tAriZovor, where the mar- 
ginal reading is; The cyes of--all look upon thee. The 
description here belongs to the parasite, who lives at thie 
pleasnre, and is a slave to the table, of another; and only 
so long lives, or rather subsists, as that other shall please 
to give him room or refreshment: -His life is not to be 
reckoned life, in the true estimate of living, tv Aoyropud Zwiic. 
His subsistence is precarious, as it depends upon the will 
and humour of another; he renders himself contemptible 
-by his obsequiousness and fawning; and is forced to sub- 
mit to a thousand meannesses to accomplish his:end, ‘and 
gain admittance and sustenance. *AXtoyijoe Wuyi tv edéo- 
paw adorplotc, the Vulgate badly renders, alit animam 
suam cibis alienis; the sense is much stronger, and our 
translators give it more truly: It is a metaphor taken from 
eating forbidden meats, and particularly the #8wAdOura, or 
thitigs offered to idols; whereby legal pollution was con- 
tracted. It does not imply pollution only in general, but that 
species in particular, which arises from unlawful eating and 
drinking. (See Dan.i.8. Mal. i.7.) Not to offend in this re- 
spect, or subject himself to’ the danger of it, will be the en- 
deavour of every man who is well bred, or well instricted, 

or well disposed, ‘for avijo memaseupevoc may signify ey or 


| all of these. 


Ver. 30! Begging is sweet in the mouth of the shibiiélest 
but’ in his belly shall burn a fire.] "Ev ordpuatt avatcove. 
"Avance means here a begzar, who is impudent! y impor- 
tundte, and will take no amie: and is here used in its pro- 
per and original sense. It is not want merely, but'a bold 
and clamorous expression of if, which is:here condemned. 
The sense is, That the professed beggar loses all’ shame, he 
makes a mere trade of it, and will not resolve nor be per- 
suaded to work, to get his living, and ease his necessity. 
This experience abundantly confirms in all those vagrants, 
who infest cities and countries; they will not quit that 
course of life, however enticed by good offers, or threat- 
ened with hard usage. Nay, will sometimes even threaten 
others themselves, if not relieved at the time, or in the man- 
ner, they expect. They love better to live in shameful 
loitering idleness, though éxposed to a thousand inconve- 
niences and wants, than to alter their way of life, and gain 
a livelihood by honest means and labour. Plato, in the or- 
dering of his republic, expressly enjoins the magistrates to 
drive them out of all towns, that the country might be alto- 
gether free from sucli cattle. (Lib. xi. de Leg.) - Grotius 
understands by zo here great voraciousiess and greediness, 
and Bossuet the extremity of hunger. This metaphor is not 
unusual in the poets. Thus Ovid in his fine description of 
fames, or hunger, 


«‘Furit ardor edendi, 
Perque avidas fauces, immensaque viscera regnat. 


Utqne rapax ignis non unquam alimenta-recusat, 
Innumerasque faces cremat, et quo copia major 
‘Est data, plura cupit.” (Mctamorph.) 


Junius understands it of the curse of God, and the fire of 
his wratli, that shall consume gluttons; and others expound 
it of bodily discases, which are nal te the rs ee of 


intemperance. 
4 D2 
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Ver. 1. Ovra TH, how bitter is the remembrance of thee, 
toa man that liveth at rest in his possessions, unto the mun 
that hath nothing to vex him! .... Ver. 2. O death, accept- 
able is thy sentence to the needy, and unto him whose strength 
faileth, that is now in the last age, and is vexed with all 
things !| How heautiful is this contrast of the wise man’s! 
Death, says he, is considered as a most sovereign evil, as 
the greatest of misfortunes, by one in flourishing circum- 
stances, and in the bloom of years, and vigour of constitu- 
tion.’ A state of affluence is so engaging, and has so many 
charms and endearments, that it steals men’s affections, and 
binds those chains more strongly which fasten them to the 
earth, and their mortal prisons ; and when death approaches 
to break and dissolve them, the ungrateful, prospect gives 


-horror and uneasiness, and the faster the earthly knot was | 


tied, the greater will be the pain and unwillingness at the 
separation. Diogenes rallies Alexander the Great in the 
shades, and asks how he could patiently bear the thoughts 
of bcing there, when he remembcred the happiness, slory, 
and state he was possessed of on the carth, the quitting his 
owparopvAakacg, UraomioTdc, caTpaTac, ripen kat dd€av. (Luc. 
Dial.) And indeed that mighty conqueror himself, thatso 
often despised death in the field, when he was struck with 
a mortal disease in Babylon, and had death in his view, 
betrayed an inglorious panic; his palace was filled, with 
priests and diviners, and no superstition, says Plutarch, was 
so sottish, but he used it to preserve himself. And the exit 
of this conqueror of the world shews the impartiality of 
death in making no ‘distinction. Some critics observe, 
that in those words of St. Luke xvi. 22.. awéBave 8 xai 
& wAobatoc, there is a particular beautiful emphasis in «ai, 
intimating, that as rich as he was his riches could not keep 
him from the power of the grave. On the contrary, to one 
in poverty, sunk with misfortunes, and overwhelmed with 
grief, or to the person stooping under the burden of decre- 
pit old age, death is esteemed as the end of all pain and 
misery, and as a seasonable relief and good. As nothing 
tics him to the earth, he looks upon death, especially the 
good man that is departing, with a composed countenance, 
and his approach to it is attended with hope and pleasure; 
he considers it as the haven of his shattered bark, as the 
final period of all his vexations, and tle agreeable passage 
to a better and more welcome life, and he rightly estimates 
the exchange, when it shall happen to be, as it really is to 
those that dic in the Lord, a substantial gain. How mucli 
-nobleris a contempt of life, proceeding from such a princi- 
ple, than that of the conceited stoic, who, cither from an af- 
fected insensibility under the evils of life, or the mere want 
of its good things, defies and laughs at death? The conclu- 
sion we should draw, aud the use we should make of the 
remembrance of death, which will unavoidably intrude it- 
sclf into all breasts, is, not to shrink from it abjectly, but to 
rcconcile ourselves to it, to familiarize the thoughts of it by 
meditation and rodection; and to prepare for it by dying 
daily to the world. 

Ver. 3. Fear not the sentence of death, remember them 
that have been before thee, and that come after, for this is the 
sentence of the Lord over all flesh. Ver.4. And why art thou 
against the pleasure of the Most High? ‘There is no inqui- 
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‘sitionin the grave, whether thou have lived ten, or a Inindred, 


or a thousand years.) Kpiza would be as properly rendered 
condemnation ; this is the condemnation from the Lord upon 
all the descendants of Adam, who reecived their sentence 


of mortality in his: and this may be onc reason, that, though 
the first fathers of the world lived so long, yet it is noted of 


those that lived the longest, that at length they died, to shew 


that this sentence of God is infallible and ‘irreversible, and 
that he will be found true in whatsoever he decrecs. 


The - 
law of the Most High, in this respect, admits of no excep- 
tion; we are not better than so many others that have gone 
before us, or than those that will follow after us, why should 
we therefore expect an exemption, or be so alarmed at what 
must necessarily happen? The great number that sufler 
alike, and undergo the same fate with us, should diminish 
and take off the horror, and the insignificancy and unscr- 


viccableness of the fear ought to encourage us against the 
danger; as in a battle, where there ‘is only a probability of 


death, despair drives away all fear, and turns it into bravery 
and courage. Seneca has a pertinent observation on the 
occasion, “ Stultum cst timere quod vitare non possis. 
Stultum est dolere in ejusmodi conditione te esse, in qua 
nemo non est; solatium est grande cum universo, una rapi.” 

(De Provid. cap. 5.) Another motive to reconcile us to 
the thoughts of death is, that long life is far from being 
always desirable ; it may perhaps: occasion our sharing in 


‘more misfortunes, or only serve to increase the inialint of 


our sins. ‘The inquiry in the other world will not be how 
long, or how little, persons have lived here ; none will then 


envy or reproach others about the number of years, or the 


state and condition they lived in upon carth; but the grand 


inquisition will be, which no age or quality can escape, how 


they behaved themselves here; how their stewardship was 
managed, and their time improved; how the account stood 
at the very instant of death; for after that there will not 
be any: possibility of altering, changing, or correcting what 
is past. ; 

Ver. 5. The children of sinners are abominable children, 
and they that are conversant in the dwelling of the ungodly.) 
The. evil example and bad principles of parents have an 
influence upon the conduct and sentiments of their chil- 
dren; and as vice spreads and grows worse in every gene- 
ration, the son of a wicked father is gencrally more aban- 
doned and corrupt. The last clause is but indifferently 
rendered ;. the sense according to the,Greek is, That the 
children of sinners, as being born corrupt and with evil 
dispositions,. seck out for loose companions like them- 
selves, and are chiefly conversant with the wicked, and in 
such places.of .infamy as they resort to. 

Ver.7. The children will complain of an ungodly father, 
because they shall be reproached for his sake.) A parent who 
bestows nothing better upon his children than the sad lot 
of a spurious birth, and the ignominy and contempt which 
generally attend it, is to be looked upon rather as an enemy 
than a father; and he that gives his lawful issue no better 
inheritance than the poison of a bad example, and makes 
them the children of wrath by the loose maxims which he 
instils into them, and his evil communication before them, 
or, by giving them too much liberty, permits them knowingly 
to follow evil courses without restraint, is he not rather a, 
murderer than a father? .But such parents as encourage 
their.children in vice or lewdness, that are tlicmsclves the 
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‘seducers and betrayers of their innocence, that teach them 
‘toe sin, and perhaps sin together with them; are not such 
unnatural tempers very fiends? We read with astonishment 
of those merciless parents that offered with their own hands 
souls destitute of help in sacrifice to Moloch; (Wisd. xii. 9.) 
-and are such as initiate their own'children into impure or 
Bacchanalian rites, less wicked and barbarous? Will not 
such unhappy ones rise in judgment against and aceuse 
their parents, at the great tribunal, of cruelty and inhuman- 
ity, and he loud witnesses of wickedness against them tn the 
dlay of their trial? (Wisd. iv. 6.) 

Ver. 8. ‘Woe be unto you, ungodly men... . for ify jan in- 
crease, it shall be to your destruction. Ver. 9. And tf you 
be born, you shall be born te a curse: andif you die, a curse 
‘shall be your portion.] The wise man here ‘addresses him- 
_ self to the wicked; whose birth at first, as it was thought 'a 
curse, so their death will end with one. It had been better 
fer persons with such evil dispositions never to have been 
born, than to be born and live in continual sin, and be eter- 
nally miserable. Was it not to be wished that such men as 
Cain, Jeroboam, Antiochus Epiphanes, Judas, Simon Ma- 
gus, Maxentius, &c. and other wicked and notorious sin- 
ners, had never seen light? The author of the book of 
‘Wisdom describes the Canaanites, in like manner, as a 
naughty generation, or accursed seed from the beginning, 
(xii.10.) Grotius finds fault with the present reading of the 
Greek, and restores it thus, "Eav yap tAnOuvire, tic aweAeav 
yevioere, kal tay arobdunre, tic Kardpay pepiodijoere’.t. e. If ye 
increase by a multitude of children, ye shall beget them to 
their destruction; and when ye die, ye shall be ranked among 
the cursed. In the following verse, many copies omit a7é 
xarapac, and the sense indeed seems better without it; that 
as earth returns to earth, so evil as naturally to the evil. 

Ver. 16. Therefore be skamefaced according to niy word ; 
for it is not good to retain all shamefacedness, neither is it 
altogether approved in every thing.) Ov yap tort racav aicxv- 
vyv ceagvdadba Kaddv, Kal ov ravra wactv tv wlorer evOoKipEtrat. 
Various are the senses of this last clause. Bossuet renders 
with the Vulgate: All things are not to be approved of in 
all, or by all, or are not equally profitable or delightful to 
all. The Geneva version has, Neither are all things allowed 
as faithful in all men. Grotius has still a different sense, 
Nor is it commendable to be altogether incredulous, or to 
disbelieve every thing, and reads amoréiv instead of év riot. 
But I conceive, as the author proceeds in the remainder of 
the chapter to lay down divers rules, not only te distinguish 
that which is shameful from that which is not so, but also 
to set down the degrees and circumstances which enhance 
the turpitude of any action; that this verse should be con- 
sidered as the entrance upon that subject, and the sense to 
be, That there are some instances when we should net be 
ashamed, and some when we should, for.it is not good éa- 
pudatrav to avoid all shame {so Grotius understands the 
word, and soit is used, Prov. vi. 24. and elsewhere]; for that 
there is a commendable shame this author has determined, 
iy. 21. which seems indeed to be a better rendering, than 
that of our version, and makes the whole clearer and more 
consistent; viz. That it is neither good to avoid all shame, 
because there is a shame whieh is a glory and grace, nor is 
shame to be approved of in every person, or on every occa- 
sion, because there is a faulty and a criminal shame. ‘This 
is confirmed by what follows in this and the next chapter, 
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where the wise man instances in several particulars, and 


‘shews when and of what things we ought or ought not to be 


ashamed. 

Ver.17. Be ea Mtieeit of barvlocl otk before father and mo- 
ther, and of a lie before a prince or a great man.) Aisyéveo- 
Oe ard warpd¢ wept wopvetag.. "Ad is here used in the sense 
of coram, denoting the person, before whom the offence is 
committed, (see 1 John ii. 28.) and so answers to ‘25'3 among 
the Hebrews, a facie, in conspectu, as wepi, which follows 
here, denotes the matter of the sin.. Some Latin copies 
have propter, i.e. upon account of the relation or dignity 
of such persons. As fornication or any indecent act or 
word in the presence of parents, or in such an open man- 
ner or place .as may come to their knowledge, for so far it 
may be extended, betrays a contempt of them, and must 
occasion great concern to them; so, with respect to truth, 
as great a regard should be had to princes, who may be 
considered as fathers too in their public capacity, and as 
their persons and office are sacred, they have a right not to 
be imposed upon by any falsehood. What Terence says of 
private parents may include also civil ones; “ Qui mentiri 
aut fallere instituit patrem aut matrem, tanto magis aude- 
bit czeteros.” Here is a great hiatus in the oriental ver- 
sions; scarce one of the particulars from this place to 
ver, 9, of the next chapter is taken any notice of, which, 
according .to Jansenius, are no less than fourteen subjects 
of-real shame, very different from each other. Some are 
crimes, others only faults, more or less considerable, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of them. There are others, 


which are rather instances of inadvertence and es. SA 


than sins, -properly speaking, against God. 

Ver. 18. Of an offence before a : judge and ruler, of iniquit y 
before a congregation and people.) TAnppécca means here 
some open misbehaviour or crime before persons in office, 
whose authority and dignity, as they demand a respectful 
obedience, so will they be sure to punish what gives any 
offence in their presence, and make an immediate example 
of such as seem to disrespect and slight them: Crimes 
done covertly, not being known, have often the good for- 
tune to escape punishment; but such as are done perhaps 
in the court of justice, or in the very verge of it, in a bold 
and daring manner, or contemptuous and profane words 
spoken in the hearing of the public magistrate, being so 
many instances of defiance, as well as folly, are sure to be 
punished, as such an insult deserves. By cvvaywyn some 
understand the great Sanhedrin, and by avouia, sedition. 
Others think any public injury against the good of the state 
to be here meant, in which may be included evil counsels 
and designs, threats, conspiracies, and attempts upon the 
laws, privileges, and liberties of a people, which occasion 
jealousy and clamour, and often bring down public punish- 
ment upon such as have been suspected of a design to in- 
fringe them. History abounds with examples of impeach- 
ments and prescriptions of bad patriots, and sometimes the 
people have been so exasperated against the supposed 
enemies of thcir country, as to assassinate, stone, or other- 
wise destroy them. One sces by the example of Rehoboam, 
king of Judah, how dangerous it is to proveke the people 


| by any imprudent answer or threatening language. (1 Kings 
xii. 14.) The advice secms nearly the same with that vii. 7. 


(See note onit.) ’Acifa, which follows, is not to be uscd 
even towards a stranger, but the relatiens we may be en- 
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gaged in will claim even beyond strict justice. Something 
is due to our acquaintance, morc to our friends, but most 
to a partner, who may be considered as our other self. © 

Ver. 19. And of theft in regard of thé place where thou 
sojournest, and in regard of the truth of God and his cove- 
nant.| "Awd rérov ob mapoteic rept KAoTIS, Kat and adnBetac 
Seod cat Sabiixne. Some, and our translaters in particular, 
seem to unite these sentences, as if they related to the same 
thing ; viz. Be ashamed of any cheating or fraud in a strange 
place or.country, for thereby you shew your forgetfulness 
ef the law of God: or, Above all be ashamed of unfaith- 
fulness in transgressing the law and. the. covenant of the 
Lord, by any instance of falsehood or theft. Others make 
them distinct, and to relate to different things, and refer the 
second clause to what follows; thus, Be ashamed of vio- 
lating the truth and covenant of the Lord, by mixing with 
idolaters, and eating meat offered to idols at a profane 
table. Jansenius thinks it an interpolatien,.and that it 
crept.in here from xlii. 2. because no sin is mentioned 
here, asin the other sentences, of which a man should be 
ashamed. Grotius’s emendation seems to sct all right, and 
contains the particular supposed wanting here, viz. for- 
getfuluess of God; for with great probability he conjec- 
tures the true reading to be, arb AWOne Séod, «.r. A. ive. Be 
ashamed of forgetfulness of God, his law, and covenant. Dr. 
Grabe accordingly adopts this as most preferable.. (Prole- 
gom. cap. 4. tom. iii.) It may be proper to observe, that aro 
in most of the following passages takes the sense in which 
rept hath been used. 

And of scorning to give and take.} t. e. Be ashamed. to 
use any deceit with respect to what you pay or receive, 
One may cheat either by paying in bad coin, or by paying 
too little, or by refusing to do it but by compulsion: and 
in receiving, the same fault is committed by taking more 
than is due, or by demanding it too soon or unseasonably; 
or by eppressive methods. This may also be extended to 
accounts which are not fairly and honestly kept, when ono 
enters more than he has paid, or less than he has received: 
Or a wrong may be done to creditors by refusing to pay at 
all, or by deferring payment unreasonably, or by a fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy. The sense briefly is,—that in matters of 
commerce, tor so the phrase is used xlii. 7. and by the 
rabbins, we should be ashamed te be dishonest, and both 
pay and receive with honour and justice. Zxopaxtopse, 
here rendered scorning, means cheating, and is equivalent; 
according te -Hesychius, to awaérn; if we take the phrase 
in the sense ef charity and generosity, as it is used Phil. 
iv. 15. the meaning then is, That we should be ashamed to 
alienate to a private use public money, and particularly to 

‘abuse or mispend what is given for the relief of the poor, or 
to other pious uses; but this caution is mentioned ver. 21. 
and is better so understood there than of detaining a pzri- 
vate gift or legacy. 

Ver. 20. And of silence before them that salute thee.| The 
wise man having instanced in the former verse in a species 
of rudeness, viz. lelling on the table, instead of resting 
with the elbow upon the friclintum, as was the custom in 
this writer's fime, proceeds te mention another instance of 

-unpoliteness; viz. the not receiving civilities kindly, and 
returning them obligingly; which distant behaviour pro- 
ceeds from pride, and a contempt of others. To return a 
salutation is one species of debt due to those that are so 
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obliging to us; and we should even prevent those that are 
approaching us in a respectful manner, however, not be be- 
hind hand in returning their civility. Politeness and good 
manners demand this, especially tewards our friends, whe 
are cordial and sincere in their affections and prefessions 
towards us. They differ widely from such flatterers as ad- 
dress, and would insinuate themselves by fulsome language, 
whose carriage is affected, and their visits insidious. Such 
officious designing persons Solomon means, when he says, 
He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, rising early in 
the morning, it shall be counted a curse ‘to ‘him. (Prov. 
xxvii. 14.) How much better and clearer is the rendering 
of the LXX. d¢ av evAoyy Pfrov rb rpwt peyady TI Gwr7, 
Karapwyévou ovdiv cuapipnv ddfa. Non differt ab eo qué 
maledicit, Syriac; to which agrees the Vulgate. After 
these the auther proceeds to: menfion some suspicious | 
instances of. over-civilities, as too great admiration of 
and regard for another man’s wife, or teo much intimacy 
and familiarity with his maid: next he instances in an 
over-fondness for a man’s self, whereby he becomes tire- 
some by a tedious repetition of his own actions and werds; 
for so Grotius understands dsuripworc, ver. 23. and, which 
may be reselved into the same cause;. the: spreading re- 
ports, Adye¢ axone, publishing: all one hears to the detri- 
ment and disparagement of others.. To be careful not to 
offend in any of. these. particulars, will be to a man’s 
honour. : 
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Ver. 2, Awnp of judgment to justify the ungodly.| This 
carries a very bad sense, as it stands in our version, as if 
the advice was, net to be ashamed of a‘judgment or sen 
tence to justify the ungodly;. except earwoar Means here, as 
it does sometimes in Greek writers, to condemn or punish. 
The sense is, Be net ashamed to oppose any judgment’ or 
sentence in which a wicked: man is intended to be favoured 
or acquitted; be so far from concurring ina wrong sentence, 
as to resolve te oppose all wickedness, as soon as it is. dis- 
covered and known to you: let neither fear, nor friendship, 
nor interest, nor any human regard, stop you in the prose- 
cution of justice, according to the direction, Deut. 1.16, 17. 

Ver. 3.. Of reckoning with thy partners and travellers. | 
Tleot Adyov Kotwwwvwv Kat 6dourdpwv. Grotius understands this 
of not being ashamed to entertain companions and fellow- 
travellers, cvvocourdpovce, with agreeable discourse, to shew 
civility to those we travel with or meet on the way, to take 
in good part what they say, and to contribute by friendly 
intercourse to make the time and journey pass agreeably. 
Others, more justly, of doing business uprightly, as an agent 
for other people, whether neighbours or strangers, and keep- 
ing a fair account. Badwell explains it, which seems the 
best sense, of a judicial hearing between an acquaintance 
and a stranger, and of not being influenced by prejudice in 
favour of the former, .but to:judge. equally and impartially 
between friends and those that are unknown, between do- 
mestics and foreigners.. That édorrdpoc is sometimes used 
in the sense of Eévoc, see Montfauc. Hexapl. 2 Kings xii. 4. 

Or of the gift of the heritage of friends.] ept ddcewe «xAn- 
povoutac érafpwv. I do not greatly approve Grotius’s ex- 
position, Be not ashamed to declare your friends for your 
licirs, or to give legaciesto your:acquaintance, though your 
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relations be discontented, and take it ainiss. 
may either.be, Take grcat care not to be partial in the di- 
viding an inheritance, where .your friends are concerned 
and have.an interest, Dans le partage d'un heritage ou vos 
amis sont interessez, aceording to Calmet. For where a 
man‘has several éraipo:, and they have, as they naturally 
will have, different degrees of interest and influence with 
him, he may be in great danger of accepting persons, in 
making a.division between adm: Or, the advice here may 
be, to distribute tive estate, inheritanec, or effects, of a de- 
ceased friend, according to his mind and intention, and con- 
formably to the tenor of his will, without listening to or re- 
garding the solicitations or.talk of interested and dissatis- 


fied persons: and, if the trust be vested in you, to divide. 


the inheritance impartially among the several coheirs. 


Ac- 
cording tothis sense ddcre is equivalent to ckadocre. 


‘Ver. 4. Or of getting much or little.| Look narrowly to 


the weights and measures of those with whom you have any 
dealing, and also to the prices which are set npon their 
goods, and trouble not yourself about those who blame or 
laugh at your scrupulous exactness in these particulars; or, 
adhere strictly to right and equity, even at the expense of 
your own interest; mind not the getting more or less in any 
dealing or bargain, but the getting it honestly and fairly. 
Nor be ashamed in traffic, says Calmet, to be honest and 
deal fairly, Dans les petits comme dans les grands gains, in 
small as well as large gains, in little matters as well as 
greater. 

- Ver. 5. And of merchants indifferent selling.) ept adta- 
pdpou mpacewe gurdpwyv. Nide corriger le desordre qui regne 
dans le commerce entre les marchands, says Calmet, apply- 


ing it to magistrates, whose business it is to prevent any: 


injustico between buyers and sellers. As referred to sell- 
ing, the Greek literally may mean, Be not ashamed to look 
out for a good chapman, to treat with different persons or 
merchants, and to choose among them him that offers the 
best price. As referred to buying, Be not ashamed to ask 
the price of things, to examine and cheapen that which 
you are about to. buy, if you cannot depend on the person’s 
truth and honesty; or, if imposed upon,‘to complain of a 
bad commodity, to turn it back, or to insist on an ex- 
change, or an abatement. Most of the versions and com- 
mentators understand e:apdpov in the sense of indifferent, 
as our-translators do; but é:dpopov in this writer more 
generally signifies money. (Sce vii.19. xxvii. 1. 2 Mace. 
i. 35.) According to this aceeptation it may mean, Be not 


ashamed to ask tor the money for goods sold and delivered. 


to the merehant; or, when you are about-to receive a sum 
of money, scruple not to look at it, to try and examino it, 
to tell it, and, if nced be, to weigh it. 


Ver. 6. Sure keeping is good where an evil wife is.) "Em. 


yuvaixt wovnpa kadov appayic. Xdpayic here signifies a. sig- 
net or seal, with which things yaluable and precious were 
sealed, for their better safety and preservation. A wise 
master of a family, says this writer, denies even to his 
wife the usual power in his house, if he knows her to be 


indiscreet, and has reason to question her management.. 


This advice, though well meant, is matter of great tender- 


ness; as one should not distrust, when there is no very 


pressing Occasion, nor raisc a commotion and family dif- 


ference for only trifles missing, or abused, lest resentment. 


should make her throw off all care in general ; so neither 
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‘when there’ is room enough for distrust and complaint 
should things -be carried to such an extremity, as to ex- 


The sense: 
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clude the mistress of the house her proper. province, and 
by putting matters out of her reach or cognizanec, to make 
her, as it were, a cipher in it. A generous confidenceina 
wife, joined with well-timed persuasion, observation: on 


- Others’ thriving ‘and flourishing by means of management, 


and a sensible experience of domestic uneasiness, and 
their common loss for want of economy, will at length, it 
is probable, produce a happy change, and effect that which 
upbraiding or violent methods must despair of attaining. 
Some extend this advice farther, and by yuv7y wovnea un- 
derstand not merely a careless wife, who gives herself no 
concern about family affairs, but one who is loose and in- 
triguing ; that such a one, if not confined, should at least 
be kept within doors, and be denied opportunities of gad- 
ding abroad, cultivating, or continuing a dangerous ac- 
quaintance, and executing any latent scheme of mischief 
and wickedness. : 

And shut up where many hands are.| A discreet governor. 
of a family keeps an account of all, and has an eye to 
things how they go, not so much out of a spirit of distrust 
or covetousness, as not to give servants an opportunity to 
injure, or defraud, and to hinder that mischief and waste, 
which is a sure attendant upon carelessness and negligence... 
This fine precept of economy is chiefly intended, says 
Calmet, for the benefit of great and rich families, whieh. 
can never be so grand and considerable, as to be above the. 
use of prudent management, nor indeed long continue their. 
ereatness and state without it. As their nnmbcr of domes- 
tics and dependants. is considerably larger, so is the danger 
of extravagance and waste proportionably greater. As 
these have no property in what is consumed, and their stay. 
and continuance generally but precarious, and imagine an 
unnecessary profusion for the eredit of the great, they can- 
not be suspected of any principles of economy, nor to 
have either inclination or forecast to prevent needless ex-. 
penses.. To stop such inconveniénees arising often merely 
from wantonness, by prudent inspection or provision, will 
be no reflection, either upon the good sense, or dignity, or 
character, of the great. This writer has observed upon 
another.occasion, that he that despiseth little things, shall 
perish by little and litile, (xix. 1.) which is equally appli- 
cable to matters of expense, the small particulars whereof, 
whether arising from servants’ negligence, or other instances 
of mismanagement, scemingly trifling and insignificant, and 
as such taken no notice of, will be fonnd at length to com-. 
pose large sums, and the overlooking of these may be as- 
signed as one probable causc of the decay of estates. On 
the contrary, a great and well-regulated family, where or- 
der and a well-conducted plenty reign, is a sort of mi- 
erocosm, or the natural world in miniature, where, though 
the constituent parts are numberless, nothing in the struc- 
ture of it is idle or superfluous, every thing knows its place, 
has its use, keeps its course, and the more minute, as well 
as greater concerns of it, are administered with the most 
consummate wisdom. 

Ver. 8. Be not ashamed to inform the unwise and foolish, 
and the extreme aged that contendeth with those that are 


young.) It is never shameful to reprove and correct the 


wicked and unwise, of whatever age or condition they be. 
If an oldman acts bencath himself, betrays a misbecoming, — 
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Icvity in words or actions; if he falls into crimes, which 
even the giddiness and fire of youth are no excuse for; scru- 
ple not to reprove and admonish him. Remember ‘with 
what zeal and spirit young Daniel proceeded against the 
two incontinent elders. The marginal reading is full to 
this sense, and Heeschelius refers to a copy which had 
Kotvopévou weot wopvelac, an old man accased of fornication. 
Grotius understands it in the sense of our version, that it is 
proper to admonish an old man, differing or- quarrelling 
with young men, or boys, as being unworthy of his cha- 
_racter, and a contest unsuitable to his strength and age. 
According to others, the sense is, Scruple not to take the 


part of elderly persons insulted by the younger sort; pre-: 


serve the reverence due to old age, and remind them who 


play upon them, if occasion be, of the fate of those jeering. 


young men (for so it should be rendered) who insulted the 
baldness of the prophet Elisha. (2 Kings ii. 23.) This is 
proper advice literally taken; in a spiritual sense it may 
be understood as a direction, according to Messieurs of 
Port-Royal, to stand up for and maintain the truth and 


purity of the church, so venerable for its antiquity, and re- 


commended by the pious zeal of so many saints and fathers, 
who have appeared in its defence, when it is attacked by 


the upstart errors of such, whose proper amin As a 


fondness for novelty. 

Ver. 9. The father waketh for the bth rae een no man 
knoweth, and the care for her taketh away sleep; when she 
is young, lest she pass the flower of her age, and being mar- 


ried, lest she should be hated.| The received sense of the: 


former part is, that a daughter is the cause of secret or 
hidden inquietude to the father, zazpt.améxpvdoe ayourvla, 
which our translation follows; but Grotius and others ap- 


ply awdxovgoc to Suyarno, and thereby mean a virgin daugh-° 
ter, who has not yet Ieft her.father’s house and family, but. 
continues confined to her apartment, or the gynreceum.-: 


The Hebrews called such a one before marriage, Alma, 
?.é@. one concealed, because, before they were espoused 
and led in form to their husbands, they remained always 
shut up, and concealed from the sight and acquaintance of 
men; and even when a proposal was made for marriage, 
the whole courtship was transacted by proxies, without 
either of the parties seeing one another. ‘The following sen- 
tence, When she is young, lest she pass the flower of her age, 


the Vulgate renders, Ne forte in adolescentia sua adulta” 


eficiatur, which affords no sense, adulta etas being the 
prime time for espousals; I think the rendering should 


either be superaduilta, or, if the Greek would admit, adul-: 
fera efficiatur, as Jerome's Bible has it, and that of Six-: 


tus V. which indeed the Syriac and Arabic greatly con- 
firm. The former has, In pueritia ipstus ne injuriam patia- 
fur; the latter, In adolescentia tpsius ne afficiatur injuria. 
But still there scems good reason against admitting this 


conjecture, as this very sense is expressed in the beginning’ 


of the next verse. Superadulta therefore seems preferable, 
and answers better to the Greek; and no wonder the father 
should be concerned on this head, as, according to the com- 
mon notion of the Jews, it was esteemed dishonourable to 
pass the flower of age unmarriéd; (1 Cor. vii. 36.) and in 
particular, from the precept to increase and multiply, they: 
thought themselves obliged to marry at twenty, and de- 
elared, that whoseever neglected: this precept offended 
against the law, and was guilty of homicide. When mar- 
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she should be disagreeable to her husband by any bodily 
infirmity, badness of temper, or breach of conjugal chas- 
tity, for so the oriental versions understand what our trans-, 
lators render misbehaviour ; or, lest she should at length 
prove barren, which was reckoned a great disgrace in Is-. 
racl, a barren wife being always looked upon with an evil 
eye in her husband’s house ; all or any of which cases was 
a legal cause of divorce, and must occasion fresh concern 
and new difficulties fo her near relations, by her hcing re-. 
turned with disgrace, rote rarototc airijc, an elegant and 
truly classical expression: 


Ver. 12. Behold not every body’s beauty, and sit not in. 


the midst of women. Ver. 13. For from garments cometh a 
moth, and from women wickedness.| The literal rendering, 
of the Greek is, Look not earnestly on every man for, 
beauty ; which Calmet understands of pzedorastism or so- 
domy, and says, this piece of advice was necessary to be: 
directed to those who lived among the Greeks or heathens,, 


“among whom this detestable crime, and the most shameful 


and pel aR actions, were notorious and common. It. 


may be considered also as a direction to young women not; 


to gaze upon or admire men’s beauty, as what.follows re~ 
lates to men, and their behaviour with respect to women.. 
The caution is, not to avoid women’s company altogether, 
or not to continue long in it, which is both inoffensive and> 
agreeable ; but not to communicate or reveal secrets, or: 


matters of consequence to them, or consult about grand, 


arcana in their presence or hearing ; so evvedoebew is some- 
times taken; and so it seems to be understood here by the. 
Arabic version. The next verse seems to bear harder still. 
upon them, which the Vulgate renders, A muhere vuguitas: 
and it makes the sense rather clearer. J cannot per-. 
suade myself to think, with many expositors, that the au- 
thor here, rightly understood, declares against the company, 
and conversation of women in general, as if certain dan- 
ger and mischief attended it; or that he was such.an enemy 
to the sex as to forbid all intercourse with them, whom 
God made for man’s society and comfort. What is said 


relates, I conceive, to bad or lewd women, whose acquaint-, 
ance will kindle the fire of lust, and from such may be ex- 


pected to come zovnpia, both wickedness and misery. For, 
impure love is as a worm that gnaws the soul, it preys. 
upon and eats insensibly what it fastens upon, and the. 
danger is more to be feared, as it is less perceived, and 
the temptations to it more engaging; it is the moth which, 
breeds and engenders in clothes, continually fretting the. 
garment without heing perceived, till it is too late to pre-. 
vent and remedy the mischief. Such is the danger, and, 
such the decay, that will ensue from an artful, designing, 

and wicked woman. 

Ver. 14. Better is the churlishness of a man, ‘than a cour-. 
teous woman; a woman, I say, which bringeth shame and re-. 
proach.]i.e. Better and more to your advantage is the rough, 
admonition of a sincere friend, who means your good, than. 
the pretended kindness of a woman who aims only at nils-. 


chief. According to Calmet. the sense is, It is better to. 


have a man for an enemy, than a woman, i.e. a deceitful 


woman, fora fricnd; the hatred of the one is less dangerous, 
_than the false iondoanees and dissembled caresses of the. 


Such was Delilah to Samson, and Judith to Ho-, 
By a courteous woman, we are not to under-, 


other. 


' 
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stand‘here, one that'is modestly civil and obliging, and 
ready to do all good and commendable oflices, who is truly 
ayalorodc, but one who is engaging by deceitful arts, and 
a false fondness; and courteous only to ensnare. It is ob- 
servable, that this writer himself seems purposely to de- 
sigu to prevent any mistake, by adding more cxplicitly, 
that the woman he means is one whese subtle and en- 
gaging arts willin the end bring shame, and reproach, and 
ruin; to such unhappy ones as are drawn in by her. The 
Romanists object, that Josephus quotes this verse as Scrip- 
ture;‘and links it with several precepts.and maxims:of Mo- 
ses. (Cont. App. lib. ii.) To this. objection it will be snf- 
ficent to reply, 1. That he does not quote this passage 
avroAeeet, the sentence which occurs there is different from 
this. 2, That it was not in the original text of Josephus, 
appears from hence, that it is not in the ancient version of 
Ruffin. 3. Supposing him. to quote this, it no more proves 
this book canonical; than his citing something out of Plato 
de Legibus proves that book.to be so. 4. Tpagy is often 
used in a Jax sense, ‘to signify any. ecclesiastical writing, 
and not precisely Scripture. (See Du Pin’s Hist. of the Can. 
Cosin’s Scholast. Hist: Huet. Demonst. Evang. prop. 4.) 

Ver. 15. I will now. remember the works of the Lord, and 
declare the things that I have seen: in the words of the Lord 
are his works.) "Ev \éyote Kvpiov ra toya avrov. It seems, 
say Messieurs of Port-Royal, as if the following verses were 
a sort of song of the wise man, who riscs on a sudden, as 
it were by a holy transport, which animates him through 
the admiration of the greatness of God’s works. From this 
place to the end of the book, he is wholly taken up, either 
in praising the Lord, and enlarging upon the excellence 
of ‘his works,‘or in publishing the praises of the Jewish 
worthies. He begins with a fine thought, that’ his word, 
or almighty fiat, was a perfect work; (2 Esd. vi. 38.) 
which greatly resembles that of Moses, Gen. i. 3. so much 
adinired by Longinus, or that’ comprehensive one of the 
Psalmist, Psal. xxxiii. 9. ’Ev Adyw Kupfov, I think. would 
have been more lofty, and conveyed a higher idea of God's 
power. Philo has the same thought,.6 Adyoc tpyov toriv 
avty, De Mose, lib. i, and Clem. Alexandr. Strom. lib. v. 
There is the like plural expression, and upen the same oc- 
casion, in the very next chapter, (ver. 5. 10.) which our 
translators have there rightly rendered in the ‘singular. 
Grotius spoils this beautiful thought by joining. tv Adyar 
to the foregoing sentence, and making (by what authority 
I know not) Kupiov ra toya avrov, to be a gloss crept into 
the text from the margin. 

Ver. 16. The sun that giveth light looketh upon all things, 
and the work thereof is full of the glory of the Lord.] This 
is not accurately rendered: the author is not here speaking 
professedly of the sun and its wonderful creation, as may 
seem at first view (that follows in the next chapter); it is 
brought in here only by way of comparison. The sense is, 
The g elory of God appears in the whole creation, as the light 
of the sun is seen upon all the earth. “Epyov avrov is not 
rightly rendered the work thereof, understanding it of the 
making of the sun, but relates to God,—God’s work, or his 
whole creation, is full of his majesty, or of the majesty of 
his glory. So Grotius, Sicut sol omnia perlustrat, ita et 
opus hoc Det universum plenum est ipsius.majestate. The 
oriental versions too take it comparatively, and some 
MSS. have we frto¢ purigwy. 
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Ver. 17. The Lord hath not given power to the saints to 
declare all: his marvellous. works, which the Almighty Lord 
jirmly settled, that whatsoever is, might be established for 
his glory.|:‘The Vulgate reads with an interrogation, Nonne 
Dominus fecit sanctos enarrare omnia mirabilia sua? un- 
derstanding probably by the saints, either the angels, and 
blessed in heaven, who know and celebrate his power and 
greatness, or, in an inferior sense, the Israelites, to whom 
God ‘made known his. laws and wondrous works, while 
other nations continued in darkness and ignorance. The 
author wisely premises this, says Calmet, to excuse his 
own attempt in undertaking. so lofty a subject, which the 
angels themselves do not comprehend, much less can ex- 
plain perfectly. But the generality of, interpreters, with 
our translators, understand the passage in a quite contrary 
sense,— that God hath not given such a power or enabled 
his saints to declare all the wonders which he hath done; 
and, as Almighty Lord, hath established, beyond all power 
of altcration or disturbance, in such a perfect manner, that 
they may continue for cver, in the order and manner he has 
fixed them, to his glory, and the good of. the whole. system; 
which. seems confirmed by a parallel passage, xviil. 4. 
To whom hath he given power to declare. his: works? and 
who shall find out: his noble acts? who shall. number the 
strength of his majesty; and who shall also tell out his 
mercies? where the interrogation is equivalent toa nega- 
tive; and:the Greek in the first sentence so expresses | it, 
obdevt tEerolnaev eayyeiAat ta Epya. avrov. . 

Ver. 18. He seeketh out the deep and the heart, and con- 
sidereth their crafty devices: ....:..and he beholdeth the 
signs of the world.] Something seems here wanting, and is 
probably dropped from the text; Grotius supposes it to be 
avOoemwv, which, indeed, the Vulgate has inserted, Abyssum, 
et cor hominum investigavit ; but what are we to understand 
by the signs of ‘the world, which God is said here to be- 
hold? The Icarned critic above says, that the least dis- 
cernible point of time is called onpeiov, and that God 
knoweth every portion and instant of time, and what passes 
in it. According to, Calmet, it mcans, that he sees into and 
understands all future events, not by inspection of the 
stars, or the help of any signs natural, but he knows per- 
fectly all the changes that het icin: 3 in nature, without hav- 
ing any occasion to consult second causes. And how, 
indeed, should he be ignorant of them, who. seeth from 
everlasting to everlasting, to'whom all things, past ‘and 
future, are present; and the events of all times and-ages 
are’ known from all eternity, and as it were written in his 
mind? ove? ie Adyoc, not even one thing, for so it should 
be ee is hidden from him. 

Ver. 22. O how desirable are all his works, and that @ 
man ma im see even to a spark. Ver. 23. All these things live 
and remain for ever, for all uses, and they are all obedient.] 


Who can refrain from praising God that secs his glory, 


and how dohis works command our wonder, and merit to be 
extolled and reverenced by all that fear him? for after re- 
presenting to ourselves, in the best manner we are able, 
his excellence and beauty, all that we can attain to is, in” 
comparison, but a spark; so small a part of his works do 
‘we see, and so imperfect is our knowledge. Or the sense 
may be, We sce the wonders of his works even ina spark ; 


‘4..e. all his creatures proclaim his: greatness, and there js 


none, how small 'soever it be, in which we do not discern 
Al 
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marks of his wisdom and power. By this all created na- 
ture has subsisted through numberless successive gene- 
rations, and will subsist to the remainder of time, fulfilling 
his will, and serving the purposes which he has assigned 
them. “All things (says a very judicious writer), since 
the time that God did first proclaim the edicts of his law 
upon the natural world, have continued their regular course; 
heayen and earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their 
labour hath been to do his will. If nature should in- 
termit: her course, and leave,. though it wero but for 
@ little while, the observation of her own laws; if those 
principal and mother elements, whercof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the qualities they now 
have; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if the celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by irre- 
gular volubility turn themselves any other way; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, who now, as a giant, doth 
run his unwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin to stand, and to rest himself; if 
the moon should wander from her beaten way; the times 
and seasons of the year blend tiiemselves by confused and 
disordered mixture; the winds breathe out their last gasp; 
the clouds yield no more rain; the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, and the fruits of it pine away, as child- 
ren at the withered breasts of theiz mother, no longer able 
to yicld them relief; —what would become of man himself, 
whom these things do now all serve? Sec we noi plainly, 
that the obedience of the creatures unto the law of .nature 
is the stay of the whole world?” (Hooker's Eccles. Pol. 
p- 37.) 

Ver. 24. All things are doubie one against another, and he 
hath made nothing imperfect.] Each thing has its contrary 
in nature, and the éne is opposed to the other, night to 
day, evil to good, death to life, cold to heat, dry to wet, 
&c. Many of the ancient philosophers maintained the like 
contraricty of qualities in nature; they thought the universe 
subsisted by a just temperature of these opposites and ex- 
tremes, none of which predominated over the other, though 
there was a mutual antipathy betwixt them. Ovid, speak- 
ing of the creation of the world, says, That God by his 
wisdom knew how to reconcile this opposition, and to keep 
things in a fixed and permanent state, notwithstanding this 
continual disagreement: (Metamorph. lib. i.) and so we 
find it; even this diversity, instead of disturbing the order 
of the universe by any confusion, is, like to that of differ- 
ent voices in an excellent concert of music, accompanied 
with an order and regularity, connexion and dependance, 
wonderful in such a variety of bodies, whose harmony, 
during such a revolution of numberless ages, composcs 
a hymn to the glory of the great Creator. (See note on 
xxx. 14, 15.) 
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Ver. 1. Tur pride of the height, the clear firmament, the 
beauty of heaven, with his glorious show.] Dr. Grabe thinks 
that this chapter ought to begin at ver. 15. of the last, and 
so indeed the subject and connexion seem to require; and 
there is the more probability that this begins wrong, as we 


cannot account for the construction of the Greek, if we, 


do not refer yavpiapya, orepfwpna, and eldog to dpwyv in the pre- 
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ceding verse of the last chapter, and put them in apposi- 
tion to ddEav immediately foregoing to the following sense, 
Who can be satisfied with contemplating his glory; viz. the 
immensity of height, the vast expanse of clearness, sublime 
candens, as Ennius well expresses it, the general face of 
the heavens, exhibiting to the sight a most glorious show? 
The obscurity here seems to arise from a string of Ilebra- 
isms, for which we have a parallel place, Psal. xxix. 2, 3. 
where. WIP NWT beauty of holiness, means beautiful 
holy place; WADON God of glory, means the glorious 
God; D3 Ap WHI a voice in might and in glory, means 
a mighty and glorious voice. So the words here rendered 
by yavafapa tove, might signify a most exalted altitude, 
arepiwya xa0apidrnroc, a most clear sky, expansum purum, 
as Junius has it; and both these farther represented, as 
being or exhibiting clog obpavoi, the face of heaven, which 
is tidog tv épépart OdEnc, a glorious sight, or view, of his 
glory ; which answers in nature to what the proplict saw 
in reyelation, which is called by him, 1 Spacte éuowparoc 
dvEx¢e Kuptov. (Ezek. i. 28.) I cannot here conceal from 
the learned reader an ingenious conjecture, which aims at 
explaining this, by a simile ‘borrowed from art, and sup- 
poses the reading possibly might be, tv rdépevpa mi ddEne* 
zt. ¢. ‘hat the face of the heavens to appearance is as one 
entire piece of carved work, one grand splierc, most per- 
fectly turned, and_most beautifully engraven, the difficulty 
of whose workmanship is known to increase, according to 
the bulk of the thing intended to be perfected. If Phidias 
then would.find it difficult to turn a little sphere toreuma 
celi, (Mart. lib. iv. 39.) of some few feet in diameter only, 
what an idea must it raise of the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, whose sphere is infinite in height and breadth, and 
yet'smoothed to the greatest exactness? And, indeed, 
considering the philosophy of those times when our author 
wrote, the description here given of the face of the heavens, 
taken in this light, carries in it something sublime and no- 
ble, and even poetical too, as being the exact picture of 
nature. .If to this we add, that torewma was a term of 
art frequent in Egypt, when the Greek language was in use 
there, it may seem not improbable that the translator of 
this work, who resided there so long, might borrow it from 
thence. 

Ver. 2. The sun when it appeareth, declaring at his rising 
a marvellous instrument, the work of the Most High.) “HXtoc 
iv omracta dtayyfAAwy iv Eddy, oxetog Savpacrov "yor 
upicrov. The Geneva version here is much clearer, The 
sun also, a marvellous instrument, when it appeareth, de- 


*clareth at his going out the work of the Most High; t. e. The 


very first sight of the sun (so ézraata is used ver. 16.) in the 
morning, isan evidence of its being the work of God, anda 
wonderful instrument in his hand, which the sun itself is a 
farther evidence of at his noonday height, é: peonuBple av- 
tov, (ver. 3.) by his powerful effects upon the earth. As 
érracta hath been thought suflicicntly expressive without 
{Eodoc, and diayyéAAwy seems to require and usually has 
something after it, some have been induced to attempt an 
alteration here. Drusius seems to like ivéd&w, sol in aspectu 
glorioso. Grotius, iv ived&y, sol in aspectu illum gloriosune, 
i.e. Deum, annuntians, which affords a good meaning, but 
does not follow from his reading. It suggests to me, I think, 
the true one, riv Zvdofov, i. e. The beautiful appearance of 
the sun proclaimeti the Glorious One; which is lofty and 
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truly expressive of God. Bossuet, Junius, and Drusius, | 


seem to favour this explication. -The allusion in this verse 
to Psal. xix. is plainly discernible. 

Ver. 4. A man blowing a furnace is in works of heat, but 
the sun burneth the mountains three times more: breathing 
out fiery vapours, and sending forth bright beams, it dim- 
meth the eyes. Ver. 5. Great is the Lord that made it, and 
at his commandment it runneth hastily.) If we change the 
point, there may be another sense given of the place besides 
that in our version; viz. That the sun himseif bloweth up a 
furnace, or oomiahetl a heat three times more intense than 
that in iron works, oz other works of metals; meaning, that 
extreme beat which is in the region or body of the sun it- 
self, from whence issue those fiery vapours here mentioned, 
as was the prevailing opinion in the early times of science. 
Hence too proceed those harmless and bright beams which 
warm and cherish the earth, which contribute to vision, and 
please and entertain the organ of it, unless poured on it 
in too great abundance. Of this great body, this globe of 
fire, the wise man observes, that it is as obsequious to its 
Maker’s will, as the meanest and most inconsiderable of his 
creatures, and continues his constant daily course, in the 
‘manner appointed, with incredible swiftness; for I think 
waréorevoe, Which is read by the Syr. Vulg. and the three 
-principal Greek editions, means here no extraordinary ac- 
celeration, but the constant speed of the sun. It might be 
translated, and by his commandment maketh his progress 
speedy. Some copies have xaréravoe wopsiav, sedavit iter, 
as Junius renders, and as the marginal reading is, alluding 
probably to the sun's standing still j in the time of J oshua, 
(Josh. x. 13.) 

Ver. 6. He made the moon also to serve in her season, for 
a declaration of times, and a sign of the world.] Kat ce\jirvnv 
‘emoinae cig oTaciy, tic Kaipov adThg, avacecw ypdvwy, kal onpetov 
aisvog. Thus the Psalmist, He appointed the moon for 
ceriain seasons, cic xatpovc, (Psal. civ. 19.) cig oraow, may 
signify to bein her station, to be in waiting. Dr. Grabe 
has ?v oracan. The Vulgate renders, Luna in omnibus in 
tempore suo, from some copies which have 7 ceAjvn tv waar, 
x.t. A. which reading indeed hath more authority than the 
present, but affords-no good or determinate sense. ‘The 
great difference that occurs in the first part of the verse I 
suspect is owing to the astronomical word ¢aarc, not renc- 
rally understood, and here most probably made use of ; and 
‘that the following, which is a reading betwixt the Vatican 
and Alexandrian MS. and approaching to both, is the true 
One, Kal y oeAjvy ev pace cig Kaipdv atric, and then putting 
avacegic for avadeéw, as Grabe has it, the wholo will be 
clear; viz. And the moon is in her phase according to her 
‘scasons (2. €. has a different phase to every different day of 
-her monthly course), a proof of times, and a sign of age, or 
a perpetual sign. Her change of appearance marking out 
the lesser portions of time, and her periods or revolutions 
‘the greater. It is plain from this place, as likewise from 


Josephus and Philo, says Calmet, that the Jews made use 


‘of the Grecian year, as to religious matters and ceremo- 
‘nies, after the time of Alexander the Great; 7. e. their year 
was solar, and their months lunar. 
Ver. 7. From the moon is the sign of feasts, a light that 
deereaseth in her perfection.) ‘The first part seems wrongly 
‘translated; the Greek is, tid o&dfyvng onpetov toprig, from the 
moon ts the sign of the feast, i. e. the feast of the new moon. 
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The first phasis or appearance of the moon was of great 
importance in the Jewish religion; as God commanded 
that the new moon shou!d he a festival, and that.they should 
offer up a particular sacrifice to him on that day. (Numb. 
xxviii.) It is no wonder that the Jews took such care to 
discover this new moon at its very first emerging, and that 
even the great Sanhedrin should be concerned in declaring 
and fixing it, since boih the civil and religious parts of the 
Jewish calendar depended upon it; and for their better 
help herein, they had pictures, or similitudes, of the moon 


in tables, and upon the walls of their upper rooms, from 


which they judged of the several appearances of the new 
moon. Nor is the latter part more accurately translated ; 
it should either be a fight that decreaseth upon her perféc- 
tion, for so émi signifies here; or, @ light lessening till ct és 
oui, or to its end, and so the Geneva version has it: 
ovyréXcta is used thus, Matt. xiii. for when the moon is at 
the full, and her whoie disk Juminous, which may be calied 
her perfection, her light after that diminishes, and she re- 
turns through the same figures to her first crescent, and 
then she re-enters the rays of the sun. 

Ver.&. The month ts called after her name, increasing 


wonderfully in her changing.| This holds true with respect 


to the Greek tongue, which to us now is the only original 
of this work: pny, the month, seems a contraction from 
Mijvn, the moon, and in our English language, the words 
moon and monih have as near an affinity. But this was 
not so to an ancient Israelite; for the respective words for 
moon and month, in the Hebrew, have no such affinity to 
each other. Without doubt, the true reading here is, Min 


‘KaTa TO Ovoma avTHC zor; for not the month, but the moon 


is wonderful, and therefore avéavouévy, which the Roman 
edition hath, is better than av€avdéuevoc, which the Complut. 
and Alex. have, which Grotius absurdly refers to gworie, 
though atri¢g comes between. It is the moon, which, ac- 
cording to her name, increases wonderfully in her change; 
for in what sense can this be said of a month? but the 
Hebrew word M7 luna, agrees with this sense, as being 
derived probably either from AM dilatari, or TN protra- 
here; i.e. her orb widens, or is drawn forth wonderfully 
from her birth or appearance, for so the moon appears 
from the time she is new till she is full, when she may be 
said to be at her full drawing out, or maturity. And, there- 
fore, what expresses or alludes to her manner of spreading 
or drawing out to that time of maturity, should be a very 


‘proper and most significant name for her, she being after 


her full in a kind of dying state, shrinking in, or ceasing to 
be continually, what she was before ; from being zmmensa 
orbe pleno, she becomes repente nulla, as Pliny describes 
her change. (Lib. ii. cap. 9.) Worace seems to confirm 
this, Epist. 12. lib.i. The asfronomica] account of this 
is,—when themoon is before the sun, she is as it were swal- 
lowed up in his rays; but as soon as she begins to sepa- 
rate from him, her crescent begins to shew itself, and to in- 
crease through its different phases insensibly, till at last 
her whole disk becomes luminous. _ 

Being an instrument of the armies above, shining in the 
jirmament of heaven.| Xxevocg rapenBorov tv de Syriac 
seems to understand it, An instrument of the camps or ar- 
mies of the Most High, as if it had been rod év diorore. 
Arabic has, Lux omnium creaturarum. Grotius understands 
it an instrument on high of camps or armies. And, indeed, 
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changes a very considerable skill, and necessary to a ge- 
neral. (Lib. ix. p. 554. ed. Casaub.) But. would it not be 
more intelligible, and agreeable to the nature of the moon, 
if, as has been ingeniously conjectured, the reading was, 
oxévoc mageuadov év type, an orb encamping up and down 
in the heavens? 7.e. having more than any of the heavenly 
bodies, a variable and irregular course, as those that dwell in 
tents have, and as the children of Israel had in their several 
encampments in the wilderness. And there is the more rea- 
son to-fix this idea of irregular wandering to rapeuBadrw, 
as, in Numb. xxxiii. where the frequent encampments of the 
children of Isracl are described, it occurs above forty times 
in this-sense; and it is remarkable, that Numb. xxxn. 
13. Josh. xiv. 10. Psal. cvii. 40. this vague and unsettled 
abode is called wandering ; may not therefore the moon, 
who is styled vaga luna, by.Horace, (Sat. viii. lib. i.) be 
called here oxevoc mapeuBadov in this respect ? The Geneva 
version scems fo glance at this sense. 

Ver. 9. The beauty of heaven, the glory of the stars, an 
ornament giving light in the highest place of the Lord.| Kéo- 
noc pwriGwy tv wflorore Kupiov. This is generally understood 
-of the moon, which is called by Horace, ‘‘ Lucidum czelt de- 
cus,” and according to the Vatican, which has xiptoc, she is 
farther the sovercign of the luminaries on high, as the same 
poet likewise styles her, ‘‘sidernm regina,” and perhaps so 
termed Jer. vii. 18. But as the moon has been sufficiently 
‘described in the three foregoing verses, I rather incline, with 
Messieurs of Port-Royal, Junius, and others, to understand 
this verse of the stars,—that thcir glory is the beauty of hea- 
‘ven. And thus the Geneva version more clearly and expli- 
citly, The beauty of heaven are the glorious stars, and the 
ornament that shineth in the high places of the Lord. Kéo- 
poe gwtifwy is but indifferently rendered an ornament giving 
-light, a world of lights would be .a morc lofty expression, 
or, which from on high enlighten xédcpov, the world, as the 
Vulgate renders here. Of these it is observed, in the next 
verse, that they stand xara xpiua, according fo appointment, 
.or continue in their order, as the Geneva version has it. 
Prout statutun est ets, perseverant, et in cursu suo.non mu- 
.tantur. (Arab.) As the Hebrew uses the future for what 
is usual, will might be left out there. : Baruch, iii. 34. finely 
expresses this, The stars shine in their watches, and rejoice ; 
‘when he calleth them, they say, Here we be, and so with cheer- 
fulness they shew light unto him that made them. 

Ver. 11. Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made 
it, very beautiful it isin the brightness thereof. Ver.12. It 
compasseth the heavens about with a glorious circle, and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it.] The tradition of 
antiquity concerning the rainbow is very pretty: for Iris, 

which is the name of the rainbow, is said to be the daughter 
of Thaumas, z.e. the daughter of wonder. (Hes. Theogon. ) 
And very just is this mythology; for how does that glo- 
rious phenomenon at once fill our eyes with wonder and 
our hearts with joyful assurance, not only upon account of 
the agrecable variety of its mixed colours, but as itis a na- 
tural sign that there will not be much rain after itappearcth; 
and so is an emblem of hope, and a significant assurance 
against a second deluge, and therefore by some properly 
styled the sacramental sign of the rainbow. Homer seems 
to have had the same notion, that the rainbow was at first 
set in the cloud to be a sign unto men, réoag pepdrrwv avlow- 
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Polybius makes the knowledge of the moon’s rising and 
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amwy. (I). 4.) The wise man here properly observes, that 
the admirable form and composition of this glorious bow 
should not only naturally excite curiosity, but carry a man 
beyond the material or natural cause to the final, and induce 
him to praise the Maker of it. It may be asked, how God 
can be .said to have made the rainbow, sincc it is only the 
effect of certain reflections. and refractions of the rays of 
the sun from a watery cloud. But to this the answer is ob- 
vious; for if there was no rainbow till God entered. into 
covenant with Noah, as the learned with great probability 
think, then, when God first placed this bow in the clouds, 
and appointed it to be a signal of that covenant, may. he 
very justly be said to have made it, by. making it then first 
to be seen and to be significant. And therefore (Gon. ix. 13.) 
God expressly calls it his bow, not only because he is. the 
author of all things which have natural causes, but becanse 
he made or appoitited it to a special end, as an assurance 
of his future mercy to mankind; and -on this account it is 
called by the Psalmist, the fatthful witness in heaven. (Psal. 
Ixxxix. 36.) Or may not ver. 12. be understood of the out- 
ward form of the universe, the whole of which God has in- 
cluded in one vast circumambient circle, though only.one 
halfis discernible by us? Corn. a Lapide, with some other 
interpreters, take it in this ‘sense. 

Ver. 13. And sendeth swiftly the lightnings of his judg- 
ment. Ver. 14. Through this the treasures are opened, and 
clouds fly forth as fowls.| Fulgetra pro judicio suo concitat, 
2.é€. according to his will and appointment.  Or,. it may 
mean, that he makes the lightning the minister of his ven- 
geance, or the forerunner of his judgments, as against the 
Sodomites, Egyptians, Philistines, Siscra, Sennacherib, &c. 


and for this purpose, or for the execution of his judgments, 


he opens his. treasures, (Deut. xxviii. 12.) or prepares the 
great artillery of, heaven, viz. cither the winds to raise 


‘storms and tempests, or he bringeth forth the clouds from 
the ends of the world, (Psal, cxxxv.7.) which assemble and 


come speedily together, like a flight of birds, and descend 
either in a deluge of rain, or fallin snow, which comes down 


so thick as to resemble not merely birds in their passage, 


but rather a cloud of locusts, marching terribly from onc 
country to another; for so the latter part of ver. 17. should 


be rendered, which relates to the same subject; or, by his 


power he condenses the clouds, and from thence hatistones 
break or burst forth like so many shivers of a rock, (see 
Wisd. v. 22.) as ver. 15. should be rendered and _.under- 
stood; and of these the Psalmist speaks, when he says, 


that God casteth forth his ice like morsels, Psal. exlvii. (See 


De Muis, in loc.) . 

Ver. 16. At his sight the mountains are shaken.} The Vol- 
gate renders tn conspectuejus, t.e. before him, which con- 
veys a most grand idea. This seems to exceed that much- 
admired description of Virgil, “ Ille flagranti ant Atho aut 


Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo dejicit:” (Georg. lib. i.) 


for what must we think of that omnipotent Being, who looks 
the mountains into fear and astonishment? Virgil's Jupiter 
wields his thunderbolt, and he beats down a mountain ; Je- 
hovah appears only, and at tho sight of him the foundations 
of the mountains are tossed to and fro, tremble and shake 
like the joints of an affrighted man; but that sublime de- 
scription of the. Psalmist exceeds even this, The carth shall 
tremble at the look of him, if he do but touch the hills, they 
shall smoke; (Psal. ‘civ. 82.) not a single rock only or 
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mountain trembles before him, but the whale earth 1 is ii a 
panic at his yery appearance. . 

Ver. 17. The noise-of the thunder maketh : the varth to 
tremble, &c.| The description of his ‘thunder here is no less 
magnificent and terrible than that of his appearance in the 
former verse. God sends forth this his glorious voice, the 
earth cchoes, ‘groans, falls in labour, and feels the pangs of 
one‘in travail; for so the'Greek ‘literally: signifies, and ‘the 
margin well expresses it. .We mcet something like this in 
the poet's lofty @éscription of a tempest, 


*« Tpse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit.” (Georg. lib. i.) 


IIere again the majesty of the Scripture language excels, 
for when the Highest thunders, he does but. shew his-voice, 
and the earth melts away..(Psal. xlvi. 6.) Itis observable, 
_that our author here ascribes to the north wind and. burmi- 
cane, the same effect which he. a to the thunder itself, 
whose roar they imitate. : 

‘Ver. 19. The hoar-frost-also as ole he poureth on ale 
earth; and being congealed, it .lieth.on:the top of sharp 
stakes. | This seems not well translated,.the marginal read- 
ing is preferable, It is as the point of sharp stakes, fit stmi- 
fis palorum- summitatibus ; i. e. it has the form of sharp 
points. -The hoar-frost, Psal. cxlvii. 16..is compared. to 
ashes, hut its resemblance to salt seems more expressive, 
as it has something sparkling in it, and its whiteness is 
more conspicuous. Calmet-says, not every species of salt, 
bnt marle, or the salt of the earth, is here megint, to which 
our Saviour alludes, Matt. v. 13. 

‘Ver. 20. When the cold north wind, bloweth, and the wa- 
ter is congealed into tce, it abideth upon every aathering to- 
gether of water, and clotheth the water as with a breast-plate. 
Ver. 21. It devoureth the mountains, and burneth the wilder- 
ness, and consumeth the grass, as fire.| The first part is not 
well rendered; it should be, The cold north wind bloweth, 
and ice shall be crusted upon the water, cven rivers and 
large pieces of water shall thereby become solid, and as it 
were dry land, resisting any impression. The wise man here 
ascribes the same effects to bleak .winds and frost, as, ver. 
8, 4. he does to the heat of the sun, which, though contra- 
ries, in this respect affect the earth alike. The description 
here is yery poetical. Virgil, speaking of.the effect of 
extreme cold, says, ‘‘ Borex penefrabile frigus adurit;” 
(Georg. lib. i.) and natnralists and philosophers cxpress 
themselves in like manner. .The sublimity of sentiments in 
this chapter is truly admirable, and the. beauty of the com- 
parisons from ver. 10. inexpressible: we cannot read them 
without a sort of rapture, nor help thinking that one who in 
loftiness of thought and.expression approaches so near 
to the inspired writings, and sears to such an uncommon 
height, must have had a more excellent spirit in him, than 
is usually allowed te him or the times he wrote in. 

Ver. 22. A present remedy of all is a mist coming speedily : 
a dew coming after heat refresheth:] Inver.19, 20. we have 
intensc frost represented terribly, as an armed man with a 
. spear and shield; the icicles have the appearance of:the 
former, and the solid ice composes the latter: and yet this 
body so fortificd, and sccured as it were with a coat of mail, 
a gentle rain, or a warm mist, or a mild breeze, Eurus calo- 
vis, as the Chaldee renders Psal. cxlvii. 18. shall cffectu- 
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ally vanquish and subdue; a contest seemingly as unequal 
as that of David with.a sling against the Philistine and his 
shield.. Such.an agreeable change of weather after a sevcre 
season,-is as welcome and refreshing as a balmy dew after 
a scorching heat; it restorcs the decayed verdure and lost 
buety of nature, and: renews the face of the earth. 
| Ver. 23. By his counsel he appeaseth the deep, and plant- 
eth islands .therein.| It would be better rendered, By his 
word he appeaseth the storm, and maketh the sca calm. 
And thus Calmet, Par sa parole la mer s’est calmée. ‘This 
was remarkably evidenced under the Old Testament, Jonah 
i. when the tempestuous sea, which the mariners’ cries and 
prayers to their false deities could not assuage, at.the com- 
mand.of.the great Ged of heaven, to whom at length they 
happily applied, instantly ceased from raging. But the Di- 
vine power. over that unruly element never appeared more 
signally, than when our Saviour said to it, Peace, be still; 
and 1ammediately there was a great.calm. (Mark v.89.) 
The reading of.the next clause in some ancient Greek copies 
is very surprising, cat épirevaev adrijv Incovc, and from thence 
some Latin ones have; plantavit.eam Dominus Jesus; and 
Coverdale renders accordingly. If this reading was true, 
this author, however late or apocryphal, saw more clearly 
than.all the acknowledged prophets of the Old Testament, 
for we have here expressly the very name of the Messiah, 
which none of them were acquainted with or published. 
But this isa gross mistake, and such as a Jew wonld make 
sport with; the true reading undoubtedly is, évrevoen iv 
ai’Tn vicovc, which our translators follow. The sense is, 
That God has planted large islands in the bosom of the sca, 
standing, as the antediluvian earth itself is described, 2 Pet. 
ili..5..out of the water and in the water; which, notwith- 
standing the violence of storms and tempests, and the force 
and impetuosity of the waves, have subsisted numberless 
ages, and have escaped perishing by being overflowed with 
water; which in some respects have the advantage of the 
continent, as by their situation they have the opportunity of 
a freer commerce, and are less subject to hostile attacks, 
and to be surprised on a sudden by invasions. 
Ver. 26. By hin the end of them hath prosperous success, 
and by his word all things consist. Av abrov evodla rédog 
abrov, kat év Adyw adrov ciryxerat ravra, t.e. God by his wis- 
dom and power directs all things to a good or their proper 
end; so the Geneva version, [or all things are subject to 
and obey his will. Or, Through him such as go to sea-have 
a good voyage, and trade and navigation there are attended 
with prosperous success. The Alexandrian and some 
other Greek copies have, which Junius follows, A? adrov 
evocot 6 ayyeAog avrov’ i.e. His angel conducts thoso that 
occupy their business in great waters, through the dangers 
of the deep, and brings them to the haven where they would 
be. - Grotius’s explication here seems very forced, That if 
the sea is calm, and in good temper, the ship, which is the 
sea’s messenger, dyyeAoc abrov, sails safely; but if tempes- 
tuous, at her command all things are shattered, and‘ go to 
the bottom. Either of the other senses I think preferable. 
Ver. 27. We may speak much, and yet come short : where- 
fore in sum he is all.| To wav torw atrég. Heresthe wise 
man finishes the thesis, which he began xlii. 15.: That God 
made all things by his word, and through him all things 
consist. And having proved this truth by a long enumcra- 
tion of particulars, he-says, insum,—that Ged is all; t.e., he 
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is the cause and end of all things. Ipse est in omnibus. 
(Vulgate.) In him we live, and mave, and have our being. He 
is the soul of the universe, [ame de tout, as Calmet ren- 
ders. Or, His is the universe, avrov iorw rd wav,as Grotius 
conjectures the true reading to be, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made; he gave life, being, 
motion, power, and perfection, suited to the several ranks 
of creatures, himself being all in all. The highest perfec- 
tions that are in men, are so infinitely disproportionate to 
his, that they may be said not to be in any of his creatures. 
There is some kind of communicated goodness, and wis- 
dom, and power, and immortality in men, and yet these 
perfections are in Scripture appropriated to the Divine na- 
ture in such a manner, as if no creature did partake of 
them. Accordingly it is said, that there is none good, or 
wise, but he; that he is the only potentate, and only hath 
immortality. All the different kinds of perfections that are 
to be found any where in his creatures, are but diminutive 
vortions of his fulness, and inconsiderable emanations 
from the sovereign fountain. 

Ver. 30. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much 
as you can, for even yet he will far exceed.] The perfections 
of God are infinite, and beyoad the power of description 
or comparison, for when we have raised our notion of this 
infinite Being as high as is possible for the mind of man to 
z0, it will fall infinitely short of what he really is, for there 
is no end of his greatness, as the great poet and philoso- 
pher experienced; who, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found that he waded but the more out 
of his depth, and that he lost himself in the thought, in- 
stead of finding anend of it. St. Austin, intent upon cele- 
brating the praises of God in a manner worthy of him, 
acknowledges his own (and it may serve to express all 
human) inability for that high work, in a strain peculiarly 
pious and sublime: *“ Si omnia membra nostra verterentur 
in linguas ad rependendum tibi debitas laudes, nequaquam 
sufficeret exiguitas nostra.” (Meditat. cap. 15.) Anda 
more modern light of the church falls not much beneath 
him, when he says, “ the tongues of angels stammer in 
uttering of God’s goodness, and we become dumb the more 
we endeavour to speak of it, The highest of our praises 
is, humbly and affectionately to acknowledge that we can- 
not sufficiently praise him. The farthest we can strain our 
souls is to long for eternity, wherein it may be our employ- 
ment to admire and praise him. Call upon the armies of 
angels, and wish them to praise him, seeing thou canst not 
do it. Say as the Psalmist does, Bless the Lord, all ye 
angels of his, ye servants of his, that do his pleasure. Call 
upon all men, and bid them praise him: wish that thou 
couldest awaken all the world, that all creatures might 
jointly praise him. And particularly cali upon thine own 
soul, every day to praise him. Psal. ciii.” (Patrick’s Mens. 
Myst,) ‘But though words fail us in speaking of him, 
who is ineflable (as Messicurs of Port-Royal finely observe 
on the Jast verse), yet, as we are capable, so should we be 
neyer fired of loving him, as it is the life of the soul, the 
source of peace and joy. For this reason the wise man 
concludes this sublime chapter vith saying, that to the 
godly he hath given wisdom; not to these who aim at mere 
knowledge to understand or comprehend mysteries, but to 
those who live p:ously, and whose humble faith operates by 
Jove. For this life is not for speculation, but action ; and our 
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light should be accompanied with an active fire. It is by 
the heart that we approach, and hy a pure heart that we 


-must hope to see God, and not by an elevated genius or 


supcrior understanding in the way of human wisdom.” 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Ver. 1. Ler us now praise famous men and our fathers 


that begat us. Ver.2. The Lord hath wrought great glory 
by them through hts great power from the beginning. | The 
author having finished his precepts of morality and fine re- 
flections for the conduct of life, and the several conditions 
of it, explained God’s works in heaven and earth, and set 
forth the praises of the great Creator of them, the fountain 
of wisdom and of all perfection, in a very sublime manner, 
though the most sublime cannot reach or equal them; his 
epilogus is a hymn to God, containing the praises of his 
saints, and of such Jewish worthies in particular, as he had 
blessed their nation with, men famous in their several ge- 
nerations, 2nd instances of those virtues taught and recom- 
mended by him; which reaches from hence almost to the 
end of the fiftieth chapter. Serug, mentioned Gen. xi. 20. 
was the first, according to Suidas, that began annually to 
celebrate the memory of famous men deceased, and com- 
manded them to be honoured as benefactors. The hea- 
thens had theiz anniversary festivals to commemorate 
their wise.men and philosophers, to recommend, by their 
example, wisdom and virtue. The Jews also had their 
set times wherein they honoured the memories of their pro- 
genitors, propkets, and holy men, and recited their praises 
in the temple and synagogues; and this writer here ac- 
quaints us with their formula, or manne: of doing it. The 
Christian church after, in imitation of this practice, ap- 


pointed certain anniversaries, which they called the birth- 


days of their martyrs, on which, from the public rolls,-or 
diptychs, they rehearsed at the altar their glorious acts, to 
do justice to departed merit, and to excite an emulation in 
others of those by whom the Lord hath gotten, ixrisaro, as 
Grotius reads, ver. 2. to himself great renown. 

Ver. 5. Such as found out musical tunes and recited verses 
in writing. Ver.6. Rich men, furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations. Ver.7. All these were ho- 
noured in their generations.| Such was David, whose harp 
was strung and breast inspired by the Spirit of God, which 
dispersed melancholy, and administered comfort to him 
through the various scenes of affliction he underwent, which 
he often calls upon to awaken, on solemn occasions, to 
chant the praises of his mighty Deliverer. Such were the 
bards and poets of old, who sang in.tuneful numbers, and 
with the voice of melody, whatever philosophy dictated of 
God, of nature, of the creation of the world, the motion of 
the stars, and the great and illustrious actions of heroes 
and benefactors. Such also were the inventors and pro- 
moters of useful arts and sciences, and the religious found- 
ers of schools and synagogues, whose fortunes and power 
were employed in public acts of beneficence and to serve 
the cause of virtue: these were deservedly esteemed, em- 
phatically, vir? nominis, dvdpee dvopacrol, (ver. 3.) On the 
contrary, those who were of no service in life, only merely 
existed, were sine nomine turba,—men of no name, as the 
I[ebrew terms them, Job xxx. 8. As they were of no ac- 
count, they were overlooked and disregarded ; and for this 
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reason probably it was, that the Scripture makes no men- 
tion of the time that Cain or either of his sons tived, as it 
does of the godly. 

Ver.8. There be of them that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. Ver.9. And some there 
be which have no memorial, who are perished as though they 
had never been.| The glory of such was not confined to 
their single persons; but their posterity, treading in their 
steps, (see dvoua used in this sense, Deut. xxv. 7.) by their 
actions renewed the memory, and added to the glory, of 
their fathers. Abraham was not less distinguished by the 
merit of Isaac and Jacob than by his own: the patriarchs 
too had a numercus and illustrious posterity: in them their 
name survived, and their praise flourished with them. But 
others, as well in early as later times, either being evil 


themselves, or for want of posterity, or through descendants - 


tainted as it were with hereditary wickedness, have been 
insensibly forgot, or-remembered with disgrace. 

Ver. 11. With their seed shall continual y remain a good 
inheritance, and their children are within the covenant.]} 
Some copies have ceaziéver; and so the Vulgate, Cum semine 
eorum permanent bona. As applied to the Israelites, the 
sense is, Their posterity enjoy a rich inheritance, they are 
sons of the covenant, and heirs of the promises made to 
the fathers, and by virtue thereof have possessed the land 
of Canaan for numberless ages: this covenant shall be 
perpetuated to their children, and their seed shall never be 
extinct, nor their glory be blotted out. It may also be 
understood in a general sense, that the generation of the 
righteous shall be blessed, as being ever mindful of God’s 
covenant ; riches and plenteousness shall be in his house, 
and his seed shall be mighty upon earth, and eentOnD long 
in glory therein. (Psal. cxii.) 

Ver. 16. Enoch pleased the Lord, and was Atioaadidtoct 
being an example of repentance to all generations.| When, 
or to what place he was translated, is not said; but, ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, it was into Paradise. (See note on 
Wisd. iv. 10.) It is probable he was translated in some 
such visible extraordinary manner as Elijah afterward 
was, and that God, besides bestowing a reward on his 
righteousness, did this to comfort mankind in their state 
of mortality, with the hopes of a better life, and made 
him a living testimony of the iramortality of souls and 
bodics. The tradition of Jews and Christians is, that 
Enoch is still alive, and that he shall come with Elias be- 
fore the last judgment to encounter antichrist; and in this 
sense Apoc. xi. 3. is generally understood. Bossuet, ac- 
cordingly, understands the latter clause of his personal ap- 
pearance with that prophct in the last times, to turn the 
hearts of the disobedient, and to give repentance unto the 
nations, as the Vulgate has it, or rate yeveaic, to the gene- 
rations then in being; for all is neither in the Greek nor 
Vulgate. As we meet with no account in Scripture of 
Enoch’s sinning or repentance, it seems better to under- 
stand imrddsryya peravoiac of his exhorting the people that 
shall then be alive, by his words and example, to a speedy 


repentance, to prepare for the approaching judgment, and ° 


to resist the power of antichrist. 

Ver. 17. Noah was found perfect and righteous in the 
iime of wrath; he was taken in exchange for the world: 
therefore was he left as a remnant unto the earth, when the 


floc! came.) He is said to be perfect in his generation, (Gen. : 
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vi. 9.) 7. e. with respect to all others of his time. The first 
sentence seems wrongly pointed; it should run thus, Noah 
was found perfect and righteous, in the time of wrath he 
was taken in exchange [for the world]. The words in the 
parentheses are not in the Greek. It looks, according to 
our version, as if Noah.was the sufferer, and the rest of 
the world excused, as was indeed the case with the holy © 
Jesus, who might properly be said to be taken in exchange 
for the world; but the case was otherwise with Noah. 
’Avré\Aaypa is here to be understood in the sense of é&(\a- 
cua, by which the LX X. mean a ransom or propitiation, 
pretium redemptionis. At the time of the deluge, éyévero 
avra\Aaypa, there was.a redemption; Noah and his family 
were preserved from the general destruction, and he him- 
self was the avréAXayza. This seems to be the meaning of 
the Vulgate, in tempore iracundie factus est reconciliatio. 
But how was Noah a propitiation ora reconciliation? His 
goodness probably was the cause or motive of God’s deli- 
vering his family, his righteousness was the means, or rea- ° 


_son of a remnant being saved, dca rovro tyevfOn xarddsypa 


ri yi t.e. Upon the score or account of his being accepted, 

there was a remnant left or preserved to the earth ; viz. eight 
souls were saved by water, (1 Pet. iii. 20.) SiecbOnoav ee 
vearos, escaped out of the water, bre zyévero 6 xataxAvopoc, 


for so the Vulgate-and Alexandrian copy and MS. men- 


tioned by Drusius have, with which our version agrees, 
and not éa rovro, which perplexes the sense. 

Ver. 18. An everlasting covenant was made with him, that 
all flesh should perish no more by the flood.| By a flood. To 
secure mankind from the danger of another dcluge, God 
promised that there should not be any more a like flood to 
destroy the earth, and the rainbow was the visible token 
of the covenant between him and all flesh. (Gen. ix. 11.) 
What our translators render an everlasting covenant, in 
the Greek is, daSnxat ailévoc, testamenta seculi, Vulgate; 
?. €. The covenant of the age was given him; for Noah 
was the father of the age, and had the covenant of the age 


after the flood, in like manner as Christ was the father, and 


brought in the new covenant of the succeeding age. (See 
Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, disc. 4.) This covenant 
with Noah and his seed, and with every living creaturc, 
was, That while the earth remaineth, seéd-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, shall 
not cease; and it is expressly called his covenant of day 
and night, Jer. xxxiil. 20, 21. and to this covenant the 
Psalmist is thought to allude, Psal. xxxvi. 5, 6. 

Ver. 19. Abraham was a great father of many people, in 
glory was there none like unto him.| The succession in the 
house of Abraham was preserved in singie persons till 
Jacob’s time; but Abraham then first began to be the 
father of many nations, when Jacob, being near his end, 
appointed twelve rulers to govern the house of Israel, 
whose tribes were called nations, and their heads princes. 
‘This was implied in the change of his name from Abram, 
i. c. a high father, to Abraham, whick imports the father of 
amultitude. In glori there was noi:c like him, as he had 
the singular honour, for the excellency of his faith, to be 
called the friend of God, and ot becoming the head of the 
chosen seed, the spiritual parent of all families, or mem- 
bers of God’s church, with whom he entered into an ever- 


lasting covenant, in and by him, the father of the Messiah, 


and a pattern to ali believezs. And to his personal faith, 
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and that of his immediate descendants, Ged had sach a 
regard, that he is not ashamed to call himself often in 
Seripture by the name of.the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaao, and the God of Jacob. With this patriarch God 
was pleased to discourse familiarly. (See Gen. xviii.) And 
all antiquity has believed, that it was the Logos himself, 
who, appearing under a human shape, did, as it were, give 
him a specimen of his incarnation. The Word, I say, is 
generally supposed to be one of the three angels which 
appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre, and pro- 
mised him that he would one day be born of his posterity. 
Abraham worshipped him, and acknowledged him to be 
the Almighty God, and this discourse transported him with 
joy. And perhaps it is to this famous appearance of his 
that Jesus Christ alludes in the gospel, when he says, your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and 
was glad. (John viii. 56.) 

Ver. 20. Who kept the law of the Most High, ame was in 
covenant with him: he established the covenant in his flesh, 
and when he was proved he was found faithful. Ver. 21. 
Therefore he assured him by an oath, that he would bless 
the nations in his seed, and muitiply him as the dust of the 
earth.| The covenant on God's. part was, that he would 
multiply his seed, and make it great, and give him the land 
of Canaan, from the river in Egypt to the great river Eu- 
phrates,.and that the nations, or all families of the carth, 
should be blessed in his seed. And the token or seal of this 
covenant was, the rite of circumcision, the mark of which 
was -to be in the flesh of his family and descendants. This 
distinguished. the Hebrews from other nations, and they 
gloried in this sign, calling other people the uncircumcised, 
by way of contempt.. Covenants, or alliances, were usually 
engraven on tables.of marble or stone; sometimes public 
monuments were erected in memory of them, or-they were 
transacted before witnesses, who were to. transmit: them 
down to posterity.. But with respect to the Jews, God was 
pleased that the mark of his covenant with them should re- 
main for ever, not on brass: or stone, but--on the body of 
him with whom the covenant was made, and on those :of 
his descendants ; and that no one might be dispensed with 
in this point, he threatens to cut off the uncircumcised per- 
son as a violator of his covenant. It was customary among 
the. eastern nations to mark or stigmatize themselves, as a 
token of their.being devoted to some particular deity ; this 
usage was in practice before Abraham’s time, ‘or, which 
seems more probable, was done in imitation of him. (See 
Calmet’s Dissert. on Cireumcision.) Most:certain it is, 
their design in so doing was the same with his ; viz. as a so- 
lemn and indelible mark of their being dedicated to some 
particular god. Hence they who were consecrated to 


Baechus were distinguished by an ivy-leaf wrought in. 
7..and hence the votaries'of the. 


their flesh; 2 Mace. vi. 
Syrian goddess were burnt, some on the wrists, and 
others in the neck. (Lucian de Dea Syria.) - From this 


procedure of God with his favourite people, this useful re-. 


flection offers itself,—that as our knowledge and obedience 
to him inerease, so do likewise his favour, and thie: tes- 
timonies of that favour. At the. beginning of the friend- 
ship.between God and Abraham, he only ‘made him a pro- 
mise; (Gen..xii. 1—3.) but in process of time, when love 
was. increased between them, this promise became a cove- 
nant, when he and his received the token ‘of circumcision. 


A‘ COMMENTARY UPON 


‘Manasseh, two parts of it. 


[CHAP. XLIV. 


(Gen. xvii.) But when ho had walked longer with God, 
and had perfected his obedience, by offering ‘up his only 
son, then God confirmed the covenant by an oath, and 
sware by himself that he would do what he had promised 
and sealed. (Gen. xxii.) And thus God deals with his 
servants now; at their first entrance into his family, he 
gives them many promises, which depend upon conditions, 
and afterward he-renews the covenant with them, and does 
farther ascertain them of his favour, but still on terms of 
perseverance; and at length he swears unalterably, when 
they have given repeated proof of their obedience to him, 
that he will not take away his mercics nor his Joving-kind- 
ness from them. 

Ver. 22. With Isaac did he likewise establish [ for Abra- 
ham his father’s sake| the blessing of all men, and the cove- 
nant.| Isaac was the hcir of his father, and of the blessings 
promised to him; for God renewed the same promise to 
Isaac, which he had made before to his father Abraham. 
By the blessing of all men, we are to understand the pro- 
mise made to Abraham, that in his seed, 7. e. the Messiah, 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. (Gen: xii. 3. 
xvii. 19.) ‘The other part of the blessing, which is here 


‘rightly distinguished into ‘two parts, this writer calls the 


covenant, intimating hereby the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, to give him the land of Canaan, (Gen. xv.18.) And 
both these parts of the blessing were given to Isaac for 
Abraham’s sake. These two promises went inseparably 
together from the beginning, and were continued in some 
degree to the end: (See Bishop Sherlock, dissert. 3.) _ 
This covenant, or rather God's oath, dpxiapdc, as the LXX. 
render, with ‘the promises made by successive prophets, 
was the ground of hope of the blessings expected by rm 
Jews both before and in our Saviour’s time. 

Ver. 23. And -made it rest upon the head of Jacob. He 
acknowledged him in his blessing, and gave hima heritage, 


‘and divided his portions, among the twelve tribes did he 


part them.| As God designed that Jacoh should be an in- 
heritor of the promise, and as he had obtained the blessing 
from his father, through his permission, so God himself 
confirmed it; and renewed the promise to him which before 
he had made to his grandfather Abraham, and his father 
Isaac, and: rested the whole blessing entire upon Jacob 
also, and; as the Greek should be rendered, gave it to him 
in heritage, wxev aire iv xAnoovoptg. Thus far the entire 
blessing and all the parts of it were vested in single per- 
sons only; but-the next words contain an alteration, for 
God divided Jacob’s portions among the twelve tribes, 
diéoretre preptdac avrov, 2. e. he separated, as it should be 
rendered, the parts of the blessing. When the blessing 
came to deseend to Jacob’s children, it did not go entire 
according to birthright, nor to any one’ person who Hed 
deserved it better-than the rest; but as God at first made 
the promise and covenant to Abraham, not to Lot, and 
gave the title to it afterward to Isaac, not to Ishmael; 
then to Jacob, not to Esau; so, in the next generation, he 
conveyed it entire to no one single person, but divided it, 

and gave the blessing of.all men to Judah, who was Jacob’s 

fourth son, and parted the covenant about Canaan amongst. 
all of them, giving to Joseph, in his two sons, Ephraim and 
(See Shuckford’s Connex. 
vol. ii.) -A very learned writer observes on this passage, 


‘that it undoubtedly relates-to the settlement and the bless- 


CHAP. XLY.] 


ing of the tribes of Jacob, in the forty-eighth and forty- 
ninth chapters of Genesis; and it shews us, that the several 
blessings given to the several tribes, are but parts or por- 
tions of the blessing which Jacob received from Isaac, 


Isaac from Abraham, and Abraham immediately from God. 


And in this view the several blessings mentioned Gen. xlix. 
and limited to the several tribes, may be considered as an 
exposition of the original blessing given to Abraham. And 
indeed Gen. xlix. which is commonly called Jacob’s bless- 
ing of his sons, might as well be called Jacob’s appoint- 
ment of twelve rulers or princes to govern the house of 
Israel. ese yaa Sherlock, dissert. we 


CHAP. XLV, 


Vert. VM osEs, beloved of God and men, whose memo- 
rialis blessed.| The Jews, when they make mention of any 
of their deceased warthies,. do it with this encomium, Let 
hits memory be blessed! or, Be his memory blessed to eternity ! 


(See xlvi. 11. 1 Macc. iii. 7.) “Ewe rob aidvoe 75 punpd-- 


svvov avrov sic evAoylav. Let his [Judas Maccabeus] me- 
morial be blessed for ever. But what is the meaning of 
this form? In what sense is the memory of the rightcous 
sig epAoylav, or with blessing? The LXX. translation of 
Proy. x. 7. from whence this form of honourable remem- 
brance seems to be taken, will explain it, for they, instead 
of the words, The memory of the righteous is blessed, or with 
blessing, have pvipy stxatwv per éyxwplwv, The memory of 
the righteous is with praises. To make mention, therefore, 
of the righteous by way of benediction, or with blessing, is 
to praise them. (See Mede’s Works, lib. i. disc. 22.) In- 
stances of this sort of blessing, are the anniversary remem- 
brances of the martyrs and saints departed, in the primitive 
times; the appointing of festival-days for their memorial; 
the assembling at their sepulchres, and making panegyric 
orations in honour of them; and, above all, that ancient 
and so long continued custom, to commemorate at the 
holy table, when the eucharist was celehrated, the pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs, and con- 
fessors; all which commemorations tended to this, that 
the memory of the righteous might be with blessing. 

Ver. 2. He made him like to the glorious saints, and mag- 
nified lim, so that his eneniies stood tn fear of him.]’ The 
whole of what is said of Moscs in this and the following 
verses is to this effect,—that he was eminent by the won- 
derful appearance of God to him in the bush, and by that 
singular privilege of secing the glory of God pass before 
him, (Exod. xxxiii.) and the revelation which God made 
of himself then to him; by his immediate conversation with 
God apparently, and withe mt dark speeches, and the large- 
ness as well as intimacy of the Divine communications, 
without the medium of dreams and visions; and by being 
called up to him into the dark- cloud, and hearing his voice 
in a more particular manner, on the top of the mount, at 
the delivery of the law, and constituted by him legislator 
to his people, and made the type of the great Prophet that 
should come. (Deut. xviii. 15.) He was farther: cminent 
for his own personal conduct, for his faithfulness and 
meekness; by the former, acquainting Ged’s people with 
all his will, delivering to them laws, both religious and 
civil, and exccuting punctually all his commands; by the 
latter, gently Icading a stubborn and refractory people 
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them happily out of Egypt; and for the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his arms, warring without moncy, according to 
Philo de Preem.; and, lastly, for the power of his miracles, 
and the number and strangeness of them, controlling 
thereby the wonders, i.e. the false miracles, of the magi- 
cians before Pharaoh and:his nobles. These are the cha- 
racters by which Moses stands distinguished among the 
Jewish prophets; and was‘any that succeeded him like 
unto him, in all or any of these respects? The prophets 
that sealed the canon of the Old Testament, and probably 


‘Esdras at the head of them, in their additions, which close 


the book of Deuteronomy, have acknowledged, that none 
to their days, soon after which prophecy itself ceased, had 
come up to him in the above-named particulars. (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10.) Some have exalted Moses, not only above the 


- patriarchs, but even above all creatures in heaven and earth, 


placing the very angels at the feet of this prophet: St. 
Cyril mentions Mwai riv caXotpevorv Sedv; (Cont. Jul. lib. i/) 
and Eusebius, that he was honoured among the Egyptians, 
tyne tooBéov.. (Praep. Evang. lib. ix.) 

Ver. 7. An everlasting covenant he made with him, and 
gave him the priesthood among the people: he beautified him 
with comely ornaments, and clothed him with a robe of 
glory, &c.| The Lord established Aaron to he his high- 
priest in Israel, and appointed the same dignity to his 
children in succession for a perpetuity, preferring his fa- 
mily above all the rest ef the tribe of Levi: he endowed 
him for his inheritance with the tithes and first-fruits of holy 
things and with choice portions of the sacrifices; which 
were offered to him in the tabernacle and temple,. besides 
other privileges and prerogatives among his people. . This 
was God’s part of the covenant in their favour. Aaron and 
his family on their part engaged to serve the Lord. faith- 
fully and to observe his laws.and statutes, as well.those 
given in common to his people as those which concerned 
them in particular, and: delivered by Moses for the right | 
discharge of their holy office. The principal obligations upon 
Aaron and his successors are set down ver. 15—17. follow- 
ing. God clothed or blessed, as the margin has it, his 
high-priest, to procure the greater reverence to him, with 
all-the decorations and ornaments which the priests of other 
religions wore only single or in part; but Ais habit at once 
contained all their beauties. (See Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. 
p. 987. Lamy, App. Bibl. vol.i. cap. 8.) Hence they are 
called comely ornaments, the-robe of honour, the perfec- 
tion of glory, &c. by this writer. The beauty of holiness, 
displayed in the garments of the high-priest, struck even 
heathen princes with reverence and awe; and if the high- 
priest and his company had met Alexander, when he.came 
with full purpose to destroy Jcrusalem, in common attire, 
he would probably have been far from that respect and 
reverence which he shewed to them when adorned with 
their priestly robes and glorious garments. A very judi- 
cious writer observes, “ ‘That the wise son of Sirach, who 
feared God from his heart, and honoured the service that 
was done unte him, could not mention so much as the gar- 
ment of holiness but in terms of most singular reverence 
and esteem ; and infers, that the love which men bear to God 
should make the least things which are. employed in his 
service amiable, rather than that the over-scrupulous dis- 
like of so mean a thing asa vestment, should withdraw 
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men’s hearts and affections from the service of God.” 
(Ilooker’s Eceles. Pol. b. v.) And in another place he 
adds this farther reason why this writer here, speaking of 
Aaron, dwells so much upon the circumstance of his 
priestly attire, and urges it as an argument of much dig- 
nity and greatness in him; viz. ‘‘ That the good govern- 
ment cither of the church or commonwealth dependeth 
scarcely on any one external thing so much, as on those 
public marks and honourable tokens whereby the estima- 
tion that governors are in is made manifest to the eyes of 
men. Hence princes and judges aro distinguished by ex- 
ternal honours and marks of their excellency; the former 
by the ornaments of sovereignty, the latter by garments of 
judicial authority, though the robes of either do not add to 
their virtue, whose chiefest ornament is justice. Hence 
likewise bishops, through their very attire, are marked and 
manifested to be such as God hath poured his blessing 
upon, by advancing them above others and placing them 
where they may do him principal service; but are more distin- 
guished by holiness and purity of conversation than by the 
peculiar form of clothing which adorns them.” (Ibid. b. vii.) 

Ver. 10. With a breast-plate of judgment, and with urim 
and thummim.} These two words signify light and perfec- 
tion, but what this urim and thummim were, is not deter- 
mined; all agree, that they were something in the high- 
priest's breast-plate, whereby God was pleased to reveal 
himself when he was consulted in difficult and weighty 
cases that concerned the public, and were therefore a sort 
of oracle; but all differ about the matter of them and the 
manner of God’s giving answer by them: nor does the 
Scripture any where acquaint us what this urim and thum- 
mun were, neither is there any mention of them, Exod. xxxix. 
where the making of all Aaron’s garments is related. Most 
writers seem to mistake in confounding them together, and 
making them one and the samo thing, whereas in reality 
they were two different oracles. Some think by uwrim and 
thummim is meant only that Divine power and virtue, given 
to the breast-plate of judgment in its consecration, of ob- 
taining an oracular answer from God; and that défAware Kat 
adJea, by which the LX X. translate these, or the light 
and the truth, are said to be in the ephod, because the 
high-priest, having this ornament on him, received from 
God the light and the truth which he declared to men. (See 
Pocock on Hos. iii. 4. Du Pin’s Hist. of the Can. lib. i.) 
Whatever they were, God was pleased to signify his will 
thereby to his people when they consulted him. But how 
this was done is uncertain; whether by an extraordinary 
shining of the stones, or by inspiring the high-priest, being 
arrayed with the ephod, to give an answer to what was de- 
sired, or by a voice, or some other way unknown. There 
are some passages of holy writ, wherein, when counsel 
was asked by the priest, having his ephod on him and 
standing with his face towards the ark, the answer is intro- 
duced with And the Lord said, which seems to confirm the 
Opinion of those who suppose the answer was given by an 
audible voice from the mercy-seat. (See Judg. 1.1, 2. xx. 
18, xxiii. 18. 1 Sam. xxiii. 2. 11, 12. 2 Sam. ii. 1.) 

Ver. 12. He set a crown of gold upon the mitre, wherein 
was engraven ITOLINESS. Ver. 13. Before him there were 
none such, neither did ever any stranger put them on, but 
only his children, and his children’s children perpetually.| 
Upon Aaron’s triple crown, which like a sovereign he wore, 
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was an inscription of the sacred name of God, Hotness 
UNTO THE LorD being engraved in the golden plate upon 
the forehead, to intimate the high and most honourable ser- 
vice he was employed in, and to remind him and his sucees- 
sors of that superlative degree of holiness, which is the 
duty and lustre of the sacred function. The ornaments of 
the high-priest above described, which he wore on the so- 
lemn day of expiation, and other great festivals, when he 
officiated himself in person, were peculiar to him and his 
successors In that supreme dignity; no other Jew, not even 
their king, nor any priest of an inferior order, presumed 
to be so arrayed. The high-priest himself never put them 
on but in the temple, and that only on very extraordinary 
and solemn occasions. Ilerein was intimated, that such as 
officiate in holy things should be distinguished by a solemn 
and peculiar habit, as likewise that none should take this ho- 
nour to himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 

Ver. 15. Moses consecrated him and anointed him with 
holy oil: this was appointed unto. him by an everlasting 
covenant, and to his seed, so long as the heavens should re- 
main. | "EwAfipwae Mwojjc¢ tac xeipag avrov. To fill the hands 
of the priest, in Scripture, signifies to consecrate, as it is 
here rightly rendered. (See Exod. xxvili.41. Numb. iii. 3. 
Judg. xvii. 5.) It is a periphrasis, expressing the manner 
of Moses consecrating him and his sons, which he did by 
the following ceremonies:—1. By clothing them with a pro- 
per and particular garb and habit. (Lev. viii. 6, 7.13.) 2. By 
putting into their hands parts of the victims and offerings 
which belonged to them, (Exod. xxix. 24. Lev. viii. 27.) and 
thereby giving them possession as it were of their rights. 
3. By anointing them upon the head with the holy oil, and 
with the blood of the ram of consecration, tinging particu- 
lar parts of their bodies with it, (ver. 23, 24.) This conse-. 
cration and anointing of Aaron, was as a mark or seal of 
the alliance or covenant which God made with him and his 
sons, and by which he assured them of the priesthood for 
ever. Butthe priesthood of Aaron must be considered ra- 
ther as a type of that of Jesus Christ, in whom, what is here 
said of a perpetual priesthood, was literally accomplished, | 
(Heb. vii. 11—18.) but it is not true of the legal priesthood, 
which is abrogated and long since ceased. 

Ver. 23. The third in glory is Phinees the son of Eleazar, 
because he had zeal in the fear of the Lord.... Ver. 24. 
Therefore was there a covenant of peace with him.] The. 
meaning may either be, that Phinees was the third in glory 
after Moses and Aaron, or, as Bossuet understands it, the. 
third in pontifical glory after his father Eleazar, and his 
grandfather Aaron. God commendeth him for his great 
forwardness and heat of zeal, Numb. xxv. 11. for whereas 
Moses and all the congregation sat weeping, or lay grovel- 
ing upon the earth, sorrowing for their sin and the plague, 
to whose grief, especially the righteous among them, the, 
bold lewdness of Zimri must greatly add, only Phinehas, 
burning with a holy indignation, thought it was no longer 
time to sit still and weep; but rousing himself with a very 
fervent zeal, made haste to execute immediate judgment 
upon the daring offenders: as a reward for this instance of 
justice and courage, a covenant of peace was made with 
him, which does not contain any promise to him or his fa- 
mily in particular, to make them prosperous, but rather 
extends to and includes the people: and the meaning 1s, 
that God made Phinchas the instrument of obtaining par-. 
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don for the sin, upon account of which the people were 
under his displeasure. (See Shuckford’s Connex. vol. iii. 
p- 340.) From whence it appears, that this covenant of 
peace and of the priesthood, which is mentioned in the 
next sentence, were two distinct things; and so Philo un- 
derstands it—God, says he, crowned his piety, Sfrrate Swoe- 
aic, cipyvy Kal isowobvy. 

That he should be the chief of the sanctuary, and of his 
people, and that he and his posterity should have the dignity 
of the priesthood for ever.] Dr. Grabe with great probability 
conjectures, that the true reading of the Greek is, tpoorareiv 
aylwy Kat Aaov avrov. (Proleg. tom. iii. cap. 4.) The Jews, 
before and about our Saviour’s timc, had a notion that Phi- 
nehas had, by God’s appointment, a grant ofan everlasting 
priesthood to him and his posterity; the author of this book 
seems to be of the same opinion, and so do Philo (de Vit. 
Mos. lib. i.) and the compiler of the first book of Macca- 
bees, (ii. 54.) but in fact there was not such a perpetuity of 
the possession of the priesthood in this family. The notion 
of such a promise seems founded on Numb. xxv. 18. which 
runs thus, He shall have it and his seed after him, even the 
covenant of an everlasting priesthood. The term everlasting, 
here joined to the priesthood, has been generally thought 
to express a design of a perpetual continuance of it to Phi- 
nehas’s descendants, without being at any time translated 
into any other branch of Aaron’s family, which is not truc, 
particularly with respect to Eli, who was high-priest in the 
days of Samuel, for he was of the family of Ithamar, the 
brother of Eleazar; and thercfore the priesthood went ont 
of the hands of the descendants of Phinehas, when it came 
to Eli, and did not return again to them, until, after some 
successions, it came to Zadoe, in the days of David. The 
term everlasting is rather to be annexed to the priesthood, in 
its limitation to the family of Aaron, and suggests no more 
than that the priesthood of Aaron should descend to them. 
God made to Phinehas and to his seed after him, not an ever- 
lasting grant of the priesthood, as some have explained it, 
nor a grant of an everlasting priesthood, as our version ren- 
ders it; but rather a grant of the everlasting priesthood ; of 
the priesthood limited to Aaron and his descendants by that 
appellation. (Sec Shuckford’s Connex. vol. iii.p.342—344.) 

Ver. 25. According to the covenant made with David, son 
of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, that the inheritance of the king 
should be to his posterity alone ; so the inheritance of Aaron 
should also be unto his seed.] Itis certain from Maimonides, 
and other Jewish writers, that, upon the demise of the king, 
the high-pricst, or any other superior dignitary, whose func- 
tion was perpetuated, the son, or the person that was next 
in an hereditary line, was substituted in his place; for who- 
ever could make out a priority of blood was acknowledged 
thereby to have the best title to the officc, rights, and pri- 
vileges of the deceased, provided he could discharge his 
trust with wisdom, at least with a just sense and fear of 
God, if his wisdom was not altogether equal to his station. 
This they observed in pursuance of what is written, Deut. 
xvii. 20. To the end that he may prolong his days in his 
kingdom, he and his children in the midst of Israel. From 
hence they inferred a successive right in that family, to 
which God chose to give the kingdom, if they continued in 
a constant observance of his laws. The same hereditary 
night likewise held in all high dignities which were in the 
midst of Israel, so that whoever was promoted to any such 
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dignity, enjoyed it not only for his life natural, but also for 
the lives of his posterity. Selden confirms this with respect 
to the immediate hereditary succession of the priesthood, 
and that this, like the other posts of honour which were 
continued among them, observed the same rule of descent. 
Josephus remarks, that the first who broke in upon the suc- 
cessive right in the priesthood was Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who removed Jason to make way for his brother Onias. 
Aristobulus was the second, who supplanted Hyrcanus; 
and Herod was the third, who deposed, Ananel to make 
toom for a boy high-priest.. (Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 3.) We 
have in this verse a manifest comparison between the regale 
and pontificat ;, the regal and sacerdotal family agreed both 
in this. point, that the inheritance was fixed in the male 
line, and went according to proximity, or rather priority of 
blood, and in both the succession was endangered by dis- 
obedience to God’s commands. The reading of the Greek 
here is perplexed and obscure in all the editions, nor do the 
versions give much light to it: Kat daPixny ty Aavtd vig ix 
purjic ‘Tobda’ kAnpovopta BactAéwe viov 2 viov pdvou’ KAnpo- 
vouta’Aapwy kal ty oréppare adrov. .I would rather read with 
Dr. Grabe, Kara diafixny rp Aavid, vids “Tecoal tk uric 
"Tovea, xAnoovontac BactrXéwe, viov %& viov pdvov, x.t.rA. Or 
rather thus, as many copies omit "Jeooal, Kata drabfxny re 
Aavié, vig ix pure lobda kAnoovoputa Baorkye, vig 2 viod udvy 
kAnpovoula ’Aapwv, kal re) oréouate avrov t. e. According to 
the covenant madc with David, that as the inheritance ot 
the kingdom (in the LXX. Baciéwe is very frequently put 
for BaorAclac) should remain to his son of the tribe of Judah, 
so the inheritance of Aaron should be to the only son of his 
son, 7. e. Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
and to his seed for ever. ‘This last sense a very judicious 
writer prefers; (see Jackson’s Works, tom. i. p. 455.) and 
indeed it is more agreeable to this author’s opinion of Phi- 
nehas’s everlasting priesthood in the foregoing verse. — 

Ver. 26. God give you wisdom in your heart to judge his 
people in righteousness, that their good things be not abo- 
lished, and that their glory may endure for ever.] Agn spiv 
cogiay tv xapdte jue, kpivev rdov adv adrod tv Sxaoobvy, iva 
ph apavicdy ra ayabla, cat rv ddEay airwv sic yeveac avrov. 
The wise man concludes this chapter with a pious wish or 
praycr, the sense of which seems to be, May God give to 
all who are the seed and sucecssors of Aaron wisdom to in- 
‘struct and guide his people in righteousness, and to pre- 
serve them in prosperity and peace; and may they so con- 
scientiously discharge their high calling, that their good 
deeds may still be remembered, and their glory perpetuated 
through al] generations. Grotius points the Greek thus, 
Aun tuiv coptav tv xapdlg buev Kolvew rdv Aadv abrod év &- 
KaLoobvn, iva wi} apaviady ra aya0a abrav, kat rv ddéav avurTwy 
ste yeveac avtwr’ t.e. May God give to you, the present sons 
and successors of Aaron, wisdom to conduet and judge his 
people, that they may be happy and prosperous; and. con- 
tinuc to such as suceced you the inheritance and glory of: 
their predecessors, to the latest gencrations, 
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Ver. 1. J. ESUS the son of Nave... was the successor of 

Moses in prophecies.}] The Jews distinguish Moses as hay- 

ing immediate communication with God from al] other 

prophets, and the highest degree of inspiration is styled by: 
4F2 
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them, gradus Mosaicus. We could prophesy at all times, 
whereas others prophesied only on particular occasions, 
when the word of God came to them. Immediately from 
the deatli of Moses they had a succession of prophets, of 
whom Joshua was the first. (See Bishop Sherlock on Pro- 
phecy, disc. 6.) God commanded Moses before his death 
to lay his hands upon him, and to put some of his honour 
upon him, (Numb. xxvii. 20.) whereby he committed to him 
the supreme authority after his departure. And as upon 
this ceremony usually followed a more abundant measure 
of the spirit, so Deut. xxxiv. 9. itis said of Joshua, that he 
was full of the spirit of wisdom; 7. e. of all the gifts neces- 
sary in an excellent governor, and the. successor of Moses, 
among which was reckoned the spirit of prophecy. And 
perhaps the reason why little or no mention is made 
throughout the whole book of Joshua, of his consulting the 
Lord after the judgment of. urim, may be, as some have 
concluded from Judg. i. 1. because the spirit of prophecy 
rested upon him, and conducted him without this oracle. 
Or these words, the successor of Moses in prophecy, may 
refer to i.1. of the book of Joshua, or to his being the au- 
thor. of that book, as most modern writers conclude, from 
the twenty-sixth verse of the last chapter,and some learned 
men have inferred it from this place. (Sec Du Pin’s Prelim. 
Dissert.) And then the sense is, That Joshua was the next 
writer of inspired Scripture after Moses; though. others, it 
must be confessed, have concluded from Actsiii. 24. that 
Samuel was the first after Moses that wrote his prophecy. 
(See Lightfoot, in loc.) 

Who according to his name was made great for the saving. 
of the elect of God, and taking vengeance of the enemies that 
rose up against them.| ’Eyévero péyac tat owrnpig éxXexrov. 
avrov. Probably the true rendering is, Who, according to 
his name, was or became great upon account of his saving the 
elect, or God's people. 'The Geneva version is much clearer, 
Who according to his name was a great saviour of the elect of 
God. Joshua or Jesus signifies a saviour or deliverer, and 
in such places of the Old Testament where saviours are men-. 
tioned, as Obad. 21. we are to understand such as were 
sent or raised up by God, to fight the battles of God’s peo- 
ple against their enemies. In this sense the word saviouris 
taken, Judg. iii. 9. Isa. xix. 20. and upon these two respects, 
of avenging them on or delivering them from their enemies, 
the titles of saviours and judges were at first bestowed. 


Ver. 3. For the Lord himself brought his enemies unto. 


him.] Various are the readings of this place. Some copies 
have, rove yap woAguouc Kuplou avroc émiyyayev, for he fought 
the Lord’s battles ; which Grotius and Badwell prefer, and 
is the reading of the Syriac and Geneva versions. In others 
it is, robg yao 7oX\euiovg Kiptoc abrog éntryayev, for the Lord 
himself afflicted his enemies. Drusius has, rove yap toAepiove 
Kupiov avroc emtryayev, for he afflicted or destroyed the ene- 
mies of the Lord. Camerarius conjectures the true reading 
might be, rove yap mroAguloue Kuptoc avroc iwéraker. The 
Vulgate only agrees with our version here, the sense of 
which, it must be confessed, is low and obscure. 

Ver. 4. Did not the sun go back by his means ?] A very 
learned writer observes how pertinent this miracle was to 
the circumstances of the persons concerned: as the sun, 
moon, and liglits of heaven, were the deities worshipped at 
this time by the inhabitants of Canaan, a greater demon- 
stration could not be given of the power of the true God, 
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to support the Israclites his servants, or of the inability of 
the false deities of the Canaanites, to assist their worship- 
pers, than to see that the God of Israel could control the 
course of the sun, and canse these their deities to contri- 
bute to instead of preventing the rain that was coming 
upon those that served them. (Shuckford’s Connex. vol. iii. 
p.- 451.) Some have been so idle, to say no worse of their 
attempt, as to invent solutions of this miracle; they pre- 
tend, cither that God placed in the heavens some extraor- 
dinary light body representing the sun, or that he kept up 
the light thereof only by refraction: in some such manner 
Mr. Le Clerc endeavours to naturalize and explain away 
this miracle; to depreciate it, he says, “ Quod fieri potuit 
insolitis refractionibus, quibus, ut notum est, sol nobis su- 
pra horizontem esse videtur, cum nondum ortus sit, et jam 
oceiderit.” (Annot. in Josh. x. 12.) It is usual, indeed, 
for refraction to make the sun appear higher than-it is, but 
this will not make such an object as the sun, in a very swift 


_ and oblique motion, to appear to the eye as quiescent, or 
_ to stand still for onc moment, much less to make a winter's 


day as long or longer than a summer’s. See Reeve’s Prelim. 
Disc. to Vincent. “Lirin. ‘p. 177. where this is fully and in+ 
geniously discussed. Even the great Grotius, in this in- 
stance, shews no more of the philosopher. than believer, 
when he says on this occasion, “ Forte:post occasum sol 
diutius lucere visus est, repercussu nubis existentis supra 
horizontem.” (See also Annot. in Josh. x. 12.) The Serip- 
ture, it is certain, mentions it as a miracle, and in ’parti- 
cular the prophet Habakkuk represents it as such, (iii. 11.) 
Our author so esteemed it, and such was the concurrent 
sense of the Jewish rabbins. Such as disbelicve this his- 
tory, or would receive satisfaction in the point, would do 
well to consult Huetius, Quest. Alnet. lib. ii. cap. 12. (See 
note on xlvili. 23.) 

. Ver.6. And with hailstones of mighty power he made the 
battle to fallviolently upon thenations .. . . that thenations 
might know all their strength, because he fought in the sight 
of the Lord.}| ’Ev AlBore yadatne Suvdpewe noaraacg. Most of 
the Greek copies, with Coverdale’s and the Geneva ver- 
sions, join this sentence to the foregoing verse, and all of 


them. make the full-point at xoaraiac, as if the sense was, 


The Lord heard, i. e. answered him with or by hailstones 
of mighty power. But the connexion of our translators 


_scemsS better, and thé sense rather is, That God was pleased 


by a storm of mighty hailstones to destroy more of the 
enemy than fell by the sword of the Israelites, (J osh.x. 11.) 
that the nations might know zavo7rAtav adrov, Potentiam 
ejus, Vulgate, all fuses [Joshua’s] strength; 7. e. might be 
convinced from thesc hailstones, that the Lord was his 


helper and strength, and that this war of Joshua was with 


God’s approbation, and under his direction, Dee favente ; 
for so évavrloy Kupiov, é évwmtov Kuofov, and mit D9, signify. 
The Geneva version does not render it amiss, The Lord 
favoured his battle. Some copies read, tvavriov Kupiov 6 
méAguog avrwy, contra Dominum bellum ipsorum ; which 
furnishes a reason for.God’s assisting Joshua. 

Ver. 11. And concerning the judges, every one by name, 
whose heart went not a whoring, nor departed frem the Lord, 
let their memory be blessed. Ver. 12. Let their bones flourish 


_out of their place.| Honourable mention should likewise be 


made of the judges: of Israel, the last of which was Sa- 
muel; who prostituted or defiled not themsclyes by idol- 
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atrous worship, among which Abimelech, the natural son 
of Gideon, is not worthy. to be mentioned, whose name is 
justly odious for his crimes, particularly his cruelty in slay- 
ing his threescore and ten brethren, that he might obtain 
the power. But of suchas subdued kingdoms, and wrought 
righteousness, let their bones flourish out of their place. 
This is a form of well-wishing to the dead, or blessing the 
bodies of those that departed in peace and honour. The 
phrase occurs again, xlix. 10. and means, Let their me- 
mory flourish, or may their bodies, like some hopeful and 
blessed seed, put forth and germinate from the bottom of 
their tombs, and their virtue revive and flourish on the 
earth, and those that are alive revere their ashes. It is an 
allusion to the custom of placing sepulchres in gardens, 

and such other verdant places, (2 Kings xxi. 18. 96. John 
xix. 41.) which were probably chosen to intimate, as well 
the freshness and perpetuity of their memory, as the hope 
and expectation of good men of a joyful resurrection; for 
their bones then seemed to flourish out of their place, or 


to revive and live again from their sepulchres, when these 


cemeteries were in their greatest beauty and verdure, as 
if they partook of the richness of the soil, and germinated 
by its fruitfulncss. As-this phrase shews thé Jews’ firm as- 
surance of a future resurrection, so the prophets represent 
the return of that people from the Babylonish captivity by 
a like expression, viz. that their bones shall flourish like an 
herb. (Isa. Ixvi. 14. Ezek. xxxvii. 3.) 

Ver. 18. He destroyed the rulers of the Tyrians, and all 
the princes of the Philistines.| The ancients frequently 
confound the Phoenicians with the Philistines, but the sa- 
éred writers, as well'as our author, plainly distinguish one 
from the other. The Phcenicians oppressed the Israelites 
in the time of the judges:-(Judg.x. 11.) and in the be- 
ginning of the government of Samuel they entered into al- 
fiance with the Philistines against the people of the Lord; 
but’ the Philistines being worsted, the Pheenicians after 
that never undertook any thing against the Hebrews. 

Ver.19. And before his long sleep he made protestations in 
the sight of the Lord and his anointéd, I have not taken any 
man’s goods. | Tod Katpov Koluhoewrc atwvoc. In the next 
verse death is expressed by trvoc, and in Scripture it is 


often called a sleep. The Old Testament phrase, for such . 


as are departed, is, that they slept with their fathers. St. 
Stephen is said, after stoning, to fall asleep. (Acts vii. 60.) 
Hence burying-places are called Koyenr iota. Homer has 
the same metaphor, rove & ad re Kat vrvwovtac éyeion. The 
solemn protestation here made by Samuel of his integrity, 
was not out of ostentation, but partly for his own vindica- 
tion, that they might not reproach his government, and 
partly that being publicly acquitted from all faults in it, he 
might more freely reprove the sins of the people, and par- 
ficularly that of desiring a king, despising thereby the 
theocracy they: were honoured with. 

Ver. 20. After his death he prophesied.) Learned men are of 
very different opinions in relation to the reality of Samuel's 
appearance, some imagining that‘it was an evil spirit in his 
form that appeared unto Saul, and others that it was Samuel 
himself, who, on this occasion, foretells his impending death. 
A late very learned writer says, “ The opinion that it was 
really Samucl is very ancient, the most ancient of any, and 
seems to have been the persuasion of the Jewish church long 
before the coming of Christ. Not only the author of this 
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-book, who lived within a hundred years or less of the pro- 


phet Malachi, supposes that it was Samuel himself that ap- 
peared in person (he was a considerable man in his time, 
and likely to- know the true sense of Scripture, and to give 
the general sentiments of the Jewish church, as any man of 
that age); but the Greek translators of the Old Testament, 

who lived not long after that time, were in the same persua- 
sion, as appears by an SadiGonall note which they inserted 
1 Chron. x. 13. where the LX-X. read very expressly, that 
Samuel the prophet gave the answer to king Saul, when he 
inquired of the sorceress, amexotvato avry Eailoum & mpogi- 
znc, Which it is strange that our version should wholly omit. 
In the same sentiment was Josephus, the Jewish historian, 

who lived in the apostles’ time; and thus thought many of 
the Christian fathers. This in terpretation is plain and na- 
tural, and least forced of any, agreeing with the words of 
the text; for the story is there told in such a way, as one 
would expect to find upon supposition that it really was 
Samuel. It is said that the woman saw Samuel, (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 12.) and that Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 
(ver. 14.) The words in the LXX. seem stronger, tyvw 
Zaovr drt ovtog DapouvA, i.e. that this was Samuel himself. 
How could he know this if it was not so, or why is it said 
that he perceived and knew it, rather than that he imagined 
or supposed it so? In the-sequel of the narrative it is 
added, Samuel said unto Saul, ver. 15. and again, Then 
said Samuel, ver. 16. which would not be true if it was only 
a personated Samuel, a familiar in Samuel’s shape; and it 
is strange that the text should thus word it, if Samuel was 
not really there. It is plainly said that Samuel appeared 
and talked, as it is elsewhere said that Meses and Elias 
appeared and talked with our blessed Saviour. (Matt. xvii. 

3.) And good reason was there that if should be the real 
Samuel, because God thereby was pleased to disappoint 
both the sorceress and him, by sending Samuel himself with 
a true and faithful presage, quite contrary to what the wo- 
man or Saul expected. Add to this, that Saniuel was the 
same prophet that predicted this event, and God now raised 
him up from the dead to confirm the sentence. For it is 
to, be observed, that before the Pythoness, to whom Saul, 
anxious about the great event, applies to assist him by her 
incantations, and to call up the spirit of Samuel, begins one 
word of her spells,-or makes any attempt by her charms, 
the prophet interposes, frightens her, and pronounces, or 
rather repeats, Saul’s doom, and she herself witnesseth the 
truth of his appearance.” (Waterland’s Posth. Serm. vol. ii.) 
It seems probable from this account, that the Jews at least 
did believe that this was the true seul of Samuel, which is: 
recorded thus to have speken to Saul; and from this sup- 

position we may infer, 1. That the Jews did believe a sepa- 

rate existence of human souls; and perhaps the establish- 

ing this truth upon the foot of sensible evidence, was not 


the lowest end of Samuel’s appearance upon this occasion. 


2. Thisis a pregnant instance of the evocation of the dead 
and the antiquity of necromancy;: this opinion prevailed 
among the Jews, for Isaiah alludes to it, xxix. 4. and it is 
evident likewise from Ixv. 4. that they were wont to-go'te 
the sepulchres of the dead, there to consult them. /&schy- 
lus has a tragedy entitled Perse, in which the shade of Da- 


_ tius is called up, like that of Samucl, and foretclls “queen 


Atossa all her misfortunes. And to that book of Homer's 
(viz. Odyss. xi.) containing the interview between Ulysses 


556 


and the shades of the dead, the ancients have given the 
name Of vexvouavrefa; but this notion was not of Tlomer’s 
invention, it prevailed long before his days among the Chal- 
deans, and spread over all the oriental world. 

And lift up his voice from the earth in prophecy.] It has 
been objected by some learned men, that if it had been real 
Samuc] himself that appeared, he should rather have been 
represented as coming down from heaven, instead of bring- 
ing him up as it were out of the ground, or lifting up his 
voice from thence. But this objection is no more against 
the supposition of its being Samuel’s ghost, than against 
the supposing it to be any other spirit whatsoever; for we 
have reason to believe, that even evil spirits have not their 
dwelling under ground, but in the air rather; hence the 


devil is styled inthe New Testament, the prince of the power | 
of theair. But the true reason why Samuel is represented as | 


being brought up, asthe expression is in the book of Samuel, 


and here said to lift up his voice from the earth, is, because | 


his body was under ground, to which the soul was still con- 
ceived to bear a relation; and it was upon this chiefly, that 
the popular prevailing notion of all separate souls being in 
the heart of the earth was founded ; which popular notion, 
as it obtained among the Jews, and is often alluded to in 
the language of Scripture, and, adapting itself to vulgar 


capacities, it is no wonder that the relation of this appari- | 


tion of Samuel should be accommodated thereto; so that 
nothing can be concluded in this case, merely from the 
manner in which Samuel is said. to come. (See Water- 
land’s Sermon, ibid.) In the last sentence we have a far- 
ther reason of his appearing at this time, besides shewing 


the king his end; viz. that Israel might be admonished, and. 


moved to a speedy repentance by such a warning, or, as 
others understand it, to acquaint the people, that they also 
should be delivered into the hands of the Philistines, and be 


destroyed with him: or, as the Geneva version has it, more’ 


agreeably to-the Greek, That the wickedness of the people 
should perish, . 


CHAP. XLVII. 
Ver. 1. An D after him rose up Nathan to prophesy in the 


time of David.| Nothing is here said of Nathan, but that he 


prophesied in the time of David, which may seem strange, 
as, in all other instances, the author expatiates on. the 
praises of the Jewish worthies, which he produces, and his 
design in this hymn is to bestowa panegyric on each. But 
this single circumstance is itself a sufficient commendation 
of him, as he contributed so much by his fine artifice and 
address to that prince’s repentance and conversion.. The 
oriental versions scem to glance at this, making him to 
prophesy coram Davide, in his hearing or presence, or, 
which wilh\come nearer.to the case, to his face. Nathan 


was not the only prophet in David’s time, but he chose to. 


instance in him, as being most eminent in other respects 
likewise, as being appointed to assure David of the conti- 
nuance of the kingdom to his posterity, and that his son 
should build the house or temple of the Lord, and at length 
he anointed Solomon to be king over Israel and Judah. 
Ver. 2. As is the fat taken away from the peace-offering, 
so was David chosen ont of the children of Israel.| The 
meaning briefly is, that David was. preferred before others 
for his great and extraordinary merit, and was separated 


/ 
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to his high office and dignity, as the fat of the peace-offer- 
ing was set apart for the altar. That the cauls and the 
choicest fat of the victim were selected, as the best part of 
it, to be offered to the gods, sce Il. ]ib.i. ‘This compa- 
rison is so far from being mean and despicable, as it may 
seem, that it has been used and applauded by the best 
writers, and looked upon with veneration by antiquity. 
The same allusion which is here used to display the worth 
and excellence of David, we find applicd by Homer to 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xx.) the justness of which M. Dacier de- 
fends, and even extols. 

Ver. 3. He played with lions as with kids, and with bears 
as with lambs.| The ingenious writer of king David’s life, 
(p. 42.) takes notice of his modesty. As the account is 
recorded in Scripture, he describes his combat with the 
lion in the simplest and shortest narration that ever was 
made of such a combat, I caught him by his beard, and 
smote him, and slew him: and to avoid dwelling upon his 
own exploits, he says no more of his fight with the bear, 
but only that he slew him: so far were these savage crea- 
tures from being a match for him, that, according to our 
author, they afforded him only sport and pastime ; the most 
terrible was as inoffensive as a kid, and the most surly as 
good-natured and harmless as a lamb. 

Ver. 4. Slew he not a giant when he was yet but young ; 
and did he not take away reproach Srom the people when he 
lifted up his hand with the stone in the sling, and beat down 
the boasting of Goliath? Ver.5.:For he called upon the 
most high Lord, and he gave him strength in his right hand 
to slay that mighty warrior, aud set up the horn of his peo- 
ple.| The giant Goliath is described in Scripture as being. 
six cubits and a span in height, 7. e. nine feet and nine 
inches. His coat of mail is said to weigh five thousand 
shekels of brass, 7. e. about one hundred and fifty pounds; 
the head of his spear alone weighed six hundred shekels of 
iron, t. e, about eighteen or nineteen pounds. Against one 
so formidable and completely armed goes forth David, with 
the apparatus only of a simple shepherd. The difference 
between the threats of the combatants is likewise very re- 
markable. Goliath, in full confidence of his own strength, 
bids David come up, and he would give his flesh unto the 
fowls of the air.. David, confiding only in the protection: 
of the Almighty, which sas had often experienced, retorts, 
This day will the Lord deliver thee into my hand; and then 
tells him what he is to expect, that he will deal with him as 
a warrior, and not as an inhuman savage. That a young. 
man disarmed should, only with a sling and a stone, slay 
so mighty a champion, whose very appearance made ar- 
mies flee before him, is indeed surprising; but what is most 
to be admired is, that, after having slain such an expe- 
rienced champion in so unequal a ‘combat, he should be 
able to suppress all sentiments of pride, which must neces- 
sarily spring up, after an action which raised him above 
the king himself, and was accompanied with such acclama- 
tions and songs of triumph. 

Ver. 6. So the people honoured him with ten thousands, 
and praised him in the blessings of the Lord, in that he gave 
him a crown of glory.| If this be applied to the people, it 
will be clearer to read otrwe iddEacav, kat nvecav, AS SOME 
copies have it, which our translators follow, and then by 
evAoylatc Kuvofov may either be meant, that they bestowed on 


him ‘the highest commendations, as the Geneva version un- 
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derstands it; or that, whilst they praised him, they blessed 
and praised the Lord at the same time, for the benefits re- 
ceived through him by the success of that day. But there 
is another reading which applies the whole to God, viz. 
That God honoured David by the slaughter of his ten thou- 
sands; the Syriac has, with the praises of ten thousands, 
and by his own blessings added to his praises, in giving him 
the kingdom of his people. 

Ver. 8. In all his works he praised the Holy One most 
high with words’ of glory.| In all the editions the read- 
ing is, év wavri Foy avrov towxev Eouorsynow, with a full- 
point there; but the other reading, which is followed by our 
translators, Junius, and the Vulgate, and is confirmed by 
the Alexandrian MS. is preferable; 7. e. in all bis victories 
he gave God the praise, in terms of the highest respect, and 
composed solemn hymns on the occasion. There is also 
another good sense may be given of this passage ; viz. That 
he sang hymns to the Holy One most high with his whole 
heart, in the most dutiful manner, in words full of his glory. 
Thus Messieurs of Port-Royal, Il a bent le treshaut par 
des paroles pleines de sa gloire: He made the praises of God 
glorious, whenever he awaked his lute and harp, by the 
most exalted strains of praise and thanksgiving ; Carmini- 
bus honorificis, ac voce gratiarum actionis, ac laudis, plena. 
(Arabic.) He was inspired to sanctify poetry and music, 
and employed them upon the noblest subjects, to celebrate 
the glory of God, and to excite a grateful acknowledgment 
in ali men for his mercies, and deservedly is styled the 
sweet: Psalmist of Israel, 2 Sam. xxiii.1. Josephus says, 
that David added songs and hymns to the harmony of his 
harp, when he played before king Saul, and that the energy of 
both was such as repressed the suggestions of the cvil spirit. 

Ver. 11. The Lord took away his sins, and exalted his 
horn for ever, he gave him a covenant of kings, and a throne 
of glory in Israel.] Upon David’s confession of guilt and 
humiliation before God, and a Jong succeeding repentance, 
God pronounced the sentence of pardon by Nathan the 
prophet. But is this change of his own condition all we are 
to understand by the words, He exalted his horn for ever? 
Horn is an eastern figure for a king, and by it is meant the 
future budding forth or future kingdom of the Messiah: 
and this idea being joined with the covenant of kiugs, or 
rather of a kingdom, as the margin more agreeably to the 
Greek has it, the sense will be briefly this, That God en- 
gaged to make the horn of David to flourish; 7. e. to make 
a glorious king to bud, like a branch, in the house of David, 
and would ordain, and had deerced a lantern or kingdom 
for his anointed, as is expressed Psal. cxxxii. 17. (see 
the like metaphor, 1 Kings xi. 36.) The words for ever 
incline me to think, that besides the promises made to Da- 
vid and his posterity, according to the flesh, the kings of 
Judah, that they should continue long beyond any other 
regal race in the known world, in earthly splendour and au- 
thority, the author refers to that promise, (1 Chron. xvii.12.) 
that his house, and the throne of his kingdom, should be es- 
tablished for ever before him, which includes an everlast- 
ing dominion over the church and people of God, and is 
more fully expressed in the supplement to this account; 
(ver. 13, 14.) I will be his father, and he shall be my son, 
and I will not take away my mercy from him, but I will 
settle him in my house, and in my kingdom for ever, and his 
throne shall be established for evermore; which contains a 
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‘promise that can only respect that son of David, who was 
at the same time strictly and immediately the Son. And 
to him many passages in the Psalmist refer, which are 
otherwise unintelligible. See Psal. xxi. 4—6. His king- 
dom shall stand fast for ever, and his throne shall be like as 
the sun before me ; and Luke i. 32, 33. where this promise 
is accordingly applied to our Saviour by an angel from 
heaven. ‘The completion of the promise made to David, 
that the Messiah, or Branch, should come out of the stem of 
Jesse, which was renewed by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zecha- 
riah, was still looked for by this writer in the beginning 
of the Greek monarchy. And that Solomon was not meant 
by the horn, or branch, appears from hence, because 
{saiah and Jeremiah, long after Solomon’s death, promise . 
his coming, to whom these titles do helong: and at the 
conception of Jesus Christ, Zachary, the father of John 
the Baptist, and a prophet also, declared, that God had 
raised up the horn of salvation, in the house of his servant 
David. (Luke i. 68, 69.) | 

Ver. 12. After him rose upa wise son, and ov his sake 
he dwelt at large.| At avrév karéX\vaev iv mAarvapw, i. €. 
Through the blessing of the Lord ke dwelt at large. The 
meaning of which either is, that he lived quietly and in 
peace, or that he reigned far and near, and had a very ex- 
tensive dominion. (1 Kings iv. 21.) Drusius understands 
it of his subjects under his reign, or through his means, liv- 
ing happily. The Vulgate has,. Propter illum dejecit om- 
nem potentiam inimicorum; t. e. says Calmet, for his sake 
the Lord subdued or quieted all his enemies round about; 
(ver. 24, 25.) A cause de lui, le setgneur détruisit toute la, 
puissance de ses ennemis. Junius renders most unaccount- 
ably, Per quem in lato habitabit Deus. Grotius approves 
of none of these senses, and conjectures the true reading to 
be, 6 avré xaréXvaev tv tAatvapy, 7. e. Upon account of his 
superior wisdom, neighbouring nations willingly submitted 
to his sway. 

Ver. 14. How wise wast thou in thy youth, and asa flood 
filled with understanding! Ver. 15. Thy soul covered the: 
whole earth, and thou filledst it with dark parables.] This 
is, according to a mode of speech, frequently made use of 
in Scripture, whercin the same word that denotes to flow, 
as out of a fountain, is often used for speaking or ha-: 
ranguing: and by the same metaphor words are-sometimes 
fodinbled to waters. Thus Prov. xviii. 4. The words of a 
man’s mouth are as deep waters, and the well-spring of wis- 
dom as a flowing brook. (Sec also i. 28. xv. 28.) In allusion 
to this, we meet with torrens ingenii, flumen eloquentie, in 
approved classic writers. The extensiveness of Solomon’s 
knowledge is here said to be so great, as like a deluge to 
cover the whole earth, for he excelled in all sorts of wis-- 
dom, which, as he asked.of, God -preferably to riches or. 
honour, so he gave it to him without measure. He de- 
livered most admirable maxims and precepts for the ser-.. 
vice and conduct of life, called here parables or proverbs, . 
so many in number, even three thousand, 1 Kings iv. 32. as. 
comparatively to fill the earth: herein his wisdom excelled. 
that of all the children of thé east country, and all the wis--. 
dom of Egypt, ver. 30. 

Ver.18. By the name of the Lord God, which is callect the 
Lord God of Israel.} This sentence, though seemingly very 

easy, and gencrally admitted as it stands in our.version, . 
gives me some suspicion. I think it is by no means to he 
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cennected to the latter part of this verse, but hath imme- 
diate reference to the foregoing verse. ‘The commentators 
indeed all agree in expounding it of Solomon’s great riches 
through God’s blessing, but is there any need of such a 
formal preamble, such a solemn seal as it were of autho- 
rity, not unlike that 1 Cor. v. 4. to introduce only that 
Solomon was very rich? I would rather refer this sentence 
to the former subject, and explain it, Foreign nations, and 
persons of the greatest note in them, admired thee-for thy 
wisdom in all the branches of it, for thy songs, év qéaic, 
proverbs, parables, and interpretations, év dvduare, for the 
name, i.e. the pewer and blessing of God accompanying 
thee (the God of all the earth, but of Israel in a more par- 
ticular manner), visible in the gift of wisdom to thee in such 
profusion and abundance. But we shall come still nearer 
the meaning, if we understand dvdyare as a Hebraism, and 
render it praise, honour, or the like. No doubt can be 
made, but the Hebrew had it tow, and in the sense in which 
it occurs, Deut. xxvi. 19. And to make thee high above all 
nations that he hath made in praise, in name, mw, and in 
honour. Where the LX.X. render DW? by ¢ dvonaoroy, Which 
is to the same sense. We may therefore render this pas- 
sage thus, The countrics marvelled at thee for thy songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations, to the 
glory of the Lord God, which is called the Lord God of 
Israc]l. This sense seems easy and natural, and is farther 
so confirmed by the Syriac and Arabic versions, which 
mention majestas et honor here, as to leave but little room 
to doubt, but that it is the true one. I once indeed con- 
jectared that év édpauare Kupiov rov Ozov, x. 7. A. might pos- 
sibly have been the true reading, referring to the particular 
honour vouchsafed .to Solomen in the Lord’s appearing 
to him twice, 1 Kings iii. 5. 1x. 2. but where the present 
reading can telerably well be accounted for, Lam the more 
backward to attempt an emendation. 

Thou didst gather gold as tin, and didst multipl y silver as 
lead.| Vast sums of money are mentioned in the history of 
the Jews, as belonging to David and Solomon. When the 
former conquered the kingdom of Edom, he thereby became 
master of two sea-ports on the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, 
viz. Eloth and Esion-geber, (2 Sam. viii. 14. compared with 
1 Kings ix. 26.) from whence Solomon maintained a great 
traffic for gold to. Ophir, (which Josephus says is since 
called.the Golden Land, Antiq. lib. viii.) supposed to be 
the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients: and that by the as- 
sistance of skilful Tyrian pilots and mariners, whom Hi- 
ram king of Tyre, being a friend andan ally, had sent, in one 
voyage there were brought to Jerusalem four hundred and 
twenty talents of gold. A most immense sum however 
computed, (ver. 27, 28.) insomuch, that it made money in 
Jerusalem to be as stones for plenty. (1 Kings x, 27.) 

- Ver.19. Thou didst bow thy loins unto women, and by thy 
body thou wast brought into subjection. Ver. 20. Thou didst 
stain thy honour and pollute thy secd, so that thou brought- 
est wrath upon thy children.| Every transient act of sin, as 
it is called, leaves a lasting stain behind it, (see Josh. xxn. 
47. Jer. ii. 22.) but that of lust is of a deeper dic, as being 
gencrally more complex. Solomon's lust was the more ag- 
gravated from its consequence, as being the means of se- 
ducing him to idolatry, for into this he fell through the 


charms and seftnesses of. his many heathen mistresses,. | 


Moabites, Ammonites, and other strange women. So fatal 
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an evil is lust to the best understanding. This impiety 
was.manifest in him about the thirtieth year of his reign, 
according to chronologers, but the more secret beginning 
of his defection is, by Josephus and other Jews, dated from 
the images of oxen, made by his command, as supporters of 
the brazen sea. Itis ebservable, that in this whole catalogue 
of famous men, whom this author purposely celebrates 
from the forty-fourth to the end of the fiftieth chapter, Solo- 
mon is the chief, if not the only person, that he casts any 
reflection upon. There is not one word mentioned ot the 
sins of David, of the murder and adultery he was guilty of, 
but every thing is enlarged upon that can any way tend to 
the honour of that prince : what reason then can be assigned 
for this difference? This silence with respect to David's 
sins seems to intimate his repentance and forgiveness; but 
of Solomon we may say with St. Austin, that nothing is 
more certain than Solomon’s idolatry and sin, and nothing 
more uncertain than his true repentance. (Contr. Faust.) 
It is the opinion of many writers that Solomon dicd in this 
sin without repentance ; it is more certain, that before ho 
died he persisted in it, notwithstanding, the repeated ap- 
pearance of God’s Schechinah, ‘1 Kings xi. 9,10. And from 
that chapter it appears, that the Divine protection visibly 
departed from him. After the mention of Solomon’s glory, 
wisdom, wealth, &c. we have in this account a sad instance 
of human frailty. As this wise and great man had forsook 
the Lord his God, the Lord stirred up an adversary to him, 
Jeroboam his servant; the effect of which was, the rending 
ten tribes from the house and family of David, so that the 
kingdom came to be divided into two kingdoms, or aad 
factions; those of Judah and Israel. 

Ver. 21. So the kingdom was divided, and out of Ephraim 
ruled arebellious kingdom.| When the kingdom was divided, 
ten tribes went over to Jeroboam, and two tribes, those of 
Judah and Benjamin, still adhered to Rehoboam, Solomon’s 
son. (1 Kings xi. 12.) The part which adhered to Reho- 
boam, or the house and family of David, was called the 
kingdom of Judah, the other, the kingdom of Israel. The 
capital or chief city of Judah was Jerusalem, and that of 
Israel was at first Shechem, (1 Kings xii. 25.) and then 
Tirzah. (1 Kings xiv. 17. xvi. 8.) Afterward the reyal 
city was by king Omri removed to Samaria, being the head 
city of the tribe of Ephraim. (1 Kings xvi. 23.29.) This 
continued to be the regal city of Israel till a period was put 
to that kingdem. Whence the prophets by Samaria and 
Ephraim often mean the kingdom of Israel; as by Judah 
and the house of David, and Jerusalem, and Sion, they 
mean the kingdom of Judah. And in this sense we are to 
understand Ephraim here, and in ver. 23. But since the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, Israel and Judah are 
taken promiscuously for the same people, and are all, with- 
out any distinction, sometimes called Israel, and sometimes 
Judah. In reading the history of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, it is observable, that many of the kings of Israel 
came to the throne by violence, and not by rightful sueces- 
sion, whereas the kings of Judah, being the posterity of 
David, all reigned by right of inheritance, cach king suc- 
ceeding his father in the throne, according to God’s promise 
to David, that he would set up his seed after him. (2 Sam. 


vii. 12. Psal, Ixxxix. 29, 30.) 


Ver.22. But the Lord will never leave off his mercy.) And 


though: for Solomon’s idolatry the kingdom was divided, 
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yet God’s covenant with David still comforted them: (Psal. 
Ixxxix. 29.) they stil] depended upon and pleased them- 
selves with the expectation of the sure mercies of David. 
But why is the Messias termed the mercies of David? _ Be- 
cause designed in God’s promise to David by Nathan, 
which promise is there called God’s mercy, that should not. 
depart from him. . He is called the sure mercies of David, 
from the certainty of the performance of this promise, be- 
cause God had sworn by his holiness, that he would not fail 
David. Accordingly the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment with good reason say, that the sure mercies of David 
were fulfilled in Christ’s kingdom, Acts xiii. 34. (See Bi- 
shop Chandler's Def. p. 224.) 

Wherefore he gave a remnant unto Jacob, and out of hin 
@ root unto David.] See xliv. 21, 22. xxxvi.8. This 
most probably should be read in the future, as the words. 
before are, Wherefore he shall give a remnant unto Jacob, 
and a root or chief stem unto David out of his loins; be- 
cause it refers to the fulfilling of Isaiah’s prophecy, still to 
be completed. And thus the Syriae and Arabic versions 


read. Very remarkable is the gloss of those interpreters 


upon this passage, which probably was the exposition of 
the Jews, among whom those translators lived, ‘‘ Dabit 
Jacobo salutem, et Davidi regnum maximum;” i.e. He 
shall give salvation: to Jacob, and a great kingdone to 
David. Which words imply, that the covenant of the king- 
dom related not so much to Solomon and his race, as to 
the Saviour of Jacob, whose kingdom should far exceed 
Solomon’s, or David’s, and who should, as Isaiah foretold, 
derive from David as the branch or stem from his root. 
(ibid. p. 228.) 
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Ver. 6. VV HO broughtest kings to destruction and ho- 


nourable men from thetr bed.| Elias foretold the death of. 
Ahab, Jezebel, Ahaziah, Joram, &e. and is therefore -said 
here to have brought them to destruction. This is accord- 
ing to the Scripture phrase, which represents the prophets 


often as doing what they only foretold, to mark and inti-. 


mate the certainty and infallibility of their, predictions. 
Jic was commissioned to oppose evil kings, and to re- 
prove and check their wickedness; and'none ever sup- 
ported that character with more resolution, or corrected 
wickedness in high places with more freedom and liberty. 
His zeal was so great, that it is well compared to fire, 
(ver.1.) What is here mentioned of his bringing honour- 
able men from their bed to their grave, relates particularly 
to Ahaziah, who died on his sick-bed not long after this 
prophet foretold his death; and to Jehoram, according to 
the writing or letters of Elijah to him, 2 Chron. xxi. 15. 

: Ver.7.. Who heardest the rebuke of the Lord in Sinai, and 
in Horeb the judgment of the vengeance.} Flias fleeing from 
the persecution of Jezebel, came at length to Mount Sinai, 
and from thence to IToreb, the mount of God; here it was 
he learnt God's intended judgments against the house of 
Ahab, and the whole kingdom of Israel. This seems.to be 
the author’s meaning here, but this text hath been seriously 
alleged by some, Jews, for the mpovmapétc, or pre-existence 
of souls, The rabbins will have it, that Elias. and all the 
prophets were present at the giving of the law, and from 


Deut. xxix, 14, 15, have insinuated, that God making his | 
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covenant with the absent as well as the present, the souls 
of the posterity.of the Jews were then in being, though not 
there present at the publication of the law. And some have 
gone so far as to suppose, that at the general judgment, 
not only the whole creation will be summoned into one 
grand solemn assembly, but those also, who never actually 
came into their bodies, shall appear in their ideal person- 
alities, as they term it. (See More’s Mystery of Godliness, 
p- 22.) These are Jewish coneeits, which are almost infi- 
nite. The next verse will shew that the rebuke of the Lord 
and the judgment of vengeance here referred to relate to 
threats against Ahab and. his posterity. As to Ilias’s per- 
sonal presenee at the giving of the law, founded chiefly on 
this passage, itis a groundless whim, invented chiefly to 
serve an opinion. 

Ver. 8. Who anointedst kings to take revenge, and pro- 
phets to succeed after lim.| This relates ‘to Hazael king of 


‘Syria, and Jehu king of Israel, whom Elias apobaads by 
God's order, to execute bis judgment of vengeance upon such 


Israelites as had fallen into idolatry. (1 Kings xix. 17.) 
By prophets the author seems principally hére to allude 
to the calling of Elisha to that office. Though Elias had 

a great number of disciples, or holy catechumens, whom . 
he trained up and instructed, to stem the-torrent of wick- 
edness and idolatry, which spread more and more in Israel, 
and there were whole societies or schools of the sons of 
the prophets, of which Elias had. the direetion and super- 
intendeney; yet Elisha was thought the properest person 
to assist, and at length succeed him, and Elias by God's or- 
der formally anointed and consecrated him. 

Ver. 10. Who wast ordained for reproofs w their times. | 
‘O xarayoagetc év tAeypotc tic xatpove, 2. e. Elias was ordained 
or appointed to appear again to denounce reproofs, and, 
by threats of the greatest impending evils, to reform the 
world, reconcile the Israelites, prevent God’s judgments, 
and to prepare all for the great.and terrible day of the Lord. 
approaching. And so the oriental versions have it, Idem- 
que venturus es, antequam veniat dies Domini. It was the 
unanimous sense of the Jews, that Elias should first come 
himself .in person before the’ Messiah, and restore all 
things : (see note on xliv. 16.) and here the author of this’ 
book, speaking of the true Elias and his personal appear- 
ance, makes one reason of it to be, for reproofs in after- 
times, ¢. e. in. the appointed times, or in due season, ac-’ 
cording to the Geneva version. <A very learned writer ob-, 
serves, that the translation of this.passage should be, He 
was described to be, or written of; as the margin has it, viz. 
in Malachi’s prophecy, a type for times to come; i.e. Elias 
was a type or exempiar, ¢Arypoc, for so the Alexandrian 
MS, reads, of what the forerunner of the Messias should 
be or do. (Mede’s Works, dise. 25. see also Bishop Chand- 
ler’s Def. p. 252.) - 

And to turn the heart of the father to the son.] This alludes. 

plainly to the last verse of the prophet Malachi, where the. 
expression is the same. The meaning is, That Elias at his 
appearance should put an end to those religious differences, 
which divided the nearest relations from cach other, and 
make them all join in the same faith, and in the duties of 
repentance and reformation, and thereby prepare themselves 
for the reception of the Messias. But another and more 
easy sense may be given to this passage, if we translate oy 
not to, but, with, (see Exod, xxxv. 22.) and then the meaning 
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will be, that this prophet’s office will be, to turn the heart 
of the father with the son’s; %. e. His reproof and preach- 
ing shall produce a general reformation in the minds and 
manners of all sorts of persons, as before he was a great 
reformer of the law, under its greatest degeneracy and 
corruption. 

And to restore the tribes of Israel.] i. e. Deliver and re- 
deem Israel, or restore the kingdom to Israel, through the 
Messiah’s advent, which was part of his office. (See Isa. 
xlix. 6.) Or the meaning may be, to preach, and accom- 
plish the restoring of the tribes of Jacob, whose gathering 
this writer prays for, xxxvi. 11. These words may also be 
referred to the coming of Elias, at the end of the world, or 
at the time of the restitution of all things, avoxaracracewe 
wavrwv, i.e. The consummation of all things, which God has 
spoken by the mouth of all his prophets since the world be- 
gan. (Acts iii, 21.) A notion entertained by very many of 
the fathers, and seems to have its foundation in our Savi- 
ours own words, Matt. xvii. 10, 11. And this conjecture I 
am the more encouraged to offer, as I find it countenanced 
by a most learned writer, who enforces it with many cogent 
reasons, and applies this very passage to support the 
opinion, explaining it of an Elias, which shall be the har- 
binger of Christ’s second coming, the 2Acyydc,' or type for 
the times tocome. The foregoing passage likewise of Mala- 
chi, of turning the hearts of the children to their fathers, he 
refers to Christ’s second advent, and to an Elias, which shall 
precede that, and the great and dreadful day of judgment; 
who shall labour to bring the unbelieving posterity of the 
Jewish nation to have the same heart and mind their holy 
fathers and progenitors had; 7. e. to convert them to the 
faith of Christ, whom their forefathers, the patriarchs, hoped 
in and looked for, lest, continuing obstinate in their unbe- 
lief to that great day, they should be smitten with a curse, 
and perish among the rest of the enemies of Christ’s king- 
dom. (Sce Mede’s Works, lib. i. dise. 25.) In this and 
the five foregoing verses we have a beautiful specimen of 
the figure anaphora, like that admired one, Catil. Orat. 
1. or that in Psal. xv. 

Ver. 11. Blessed are they that saw thee and slept in love.]| 
The rendering would be better, Blessed are they that sce 
thee, or shall see thee, at thy return, and shall be honoured 
with thy love and friendship, xexoopnpivot, aS Some Copies 
haye it; and so the Vulgate, Beati sunt qui...in amicitia 
tua decorati sunt. The margin also is to the same effect; 
which may be understood either as a wish, or to be spoken 
more prophetico. Such he pronounces will be happy, be- 
cause immediately after him they will see the Messiah. 
This is exactly agreeable to the notions of the then Jews; 
for in the Talmud, Targum, and their later comments, tho 
coming of Elias and the Messiah usually go together: and 
this is the reason why the Jews pray so heartily for the 
coming of Elias, even without the mention of the Messiah, 
because the coming of the one, according to the prophet 
Malachi, infers the other. (See Bishop Chandler’s Def. 


p- 81.) If we read xexoysnuévor, which our translators fol- 


low, the sense then will be, Blessed are the dead, those 
good Israelites which died in the Lord; not merely those 
that slept in love, as our version has it, but such as de- 
parted in his favour and love: they shall obtain a better re- 


surrection ; z.e. shall be preferred to have a part in the first, 


and with his other saints shall reign gloriously with him. 
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| For we shall surely live.) Zwy Gnodusta. We may ob- 
serve here, that the conversion of the Jews at the return of 
Elias is represented by a new life. And, indeed, the re- 
storation of the church is sometimes represented as a re- 
surrection of it from the dead; and her return from a low 
afilicted state, under the metaphor of a new life, a revivis- 
cence of God’s church and people from the dead. This 
figure is no where more strongly or frequently used than in 
Ezek. xxxvii. where God is introduced inquiring of the 
Jews in Babylon, ct Zhoera; Can these bones live? (ver. 3.) 
and promising to put into them vevya Gwin, the breath of 
life, (ver. 5.) xat ZihoeoSe, and ye shall live ; and bidding 
the prophet blow on them, xat Znodrwoav, that they may 
live, (ver. 9.) and declaring, that when he had done so, 
breath entered into them, xat Enoav, and they lived again, 
(ver. 10.) Inall which places Zw is used to express the 
return of the church from her obscurity and thraldom to a 
glorious state. Myr. Mede understands this place in like 
manner of the Jews’ conversion, and observes, that this is 
agreeable to the ancient and general doctrine both of Jew 
and Christian, that they shall have an Elias sent to instruct 
them, a Deliverer, tvexey Siwv, for the sake of Sion, as the 
LXX. well express it, Isa. lix. 20. For it may be fit to 
conceive magnificently of so great a work of God towards 
a. people for whom he hath formerly shewn so many won- 
ders, especially this being the greatest work of mercy ever 
done for them, far beyond the bringing them out of Egypt. 
The common interpretation of this passage, cither respects 
the hopes of a general resurrection, or that of the saints in 
particular, supposed to be previous to it. And in this last 
sense St. John uses %Znoav, Rev. xx. 4. to express the 
carly resurrection of the martyrs slain for the testimony of 
the truth. 

Ver. 12. Elias it was who was covered with a whirlwind, 
and Eliseus was filled with his spirit : while he lived he was 
not moved with the presence of any prince, neither could any 
bring him into subjection.] Instead of ’HXfac, b¢ év Aafdame 
ZoxeraoOn, which is the reading in all the editions, Grabe 
prefers we tw Aafd\am, «x. 7. A. (Proleg. tom. ili. cap. 4.) 
And so do Badwell and Beza, which the Geneva version 
follows; i.e. As soon.as Elias was taken up in a whirlwind, 
Elisha was filled with his spirit, and succeeded him imme- 
diately in the prophetic office; and he shewed on all occa- 
sions a courage worthy of the successor of Elias. Neither 
fear nor caresses, promises nor threats, could overcome 
him: he respected not the persons ofthe mighty, and was 
indifferent about their frowns or smiles. (2 Kings iii. 14.) 
Some understand zac Adyo¢ ovy trpoev avrov, in the begin- 
ning of the next verse, of his great penctration and know- 
ledge of things done at a distance, as his presignifying the 
coming of Ben-hadad’s messengers to slay him, (2 Kings vi. 
32.) and detecting the villany of his own servant, Gehazi; 
(2 Kings v. 26.) but the former sense seems preferable. 

And after his death his body prophesied.|'To prophesy, is 
a term of large signification, and, besides the foretelling of 
future events, which is the ordinary notion of it, it signifies 


-to work miracles, in which sense it is taken here; for the au- 


thor refers to what happened when, a dead corpse being cast 
into the sepulchre, where Elisha’s body lay, it revived upon 
touching his bones. (2 Kings xiii. 21.) Hence it was con- 
ceived that the Spirit of God in some sort accompanied 
oven the dead body of that holy prophet, and that he conti- 
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nued to work miracles in his grave. The sense here is 
somewhat different from that in the latter part of the next 
verse; viz. At his death were his works marvellous: i.e. when 
he was just a dying, he foretold the downfal of the Syrians, 
after smiting them three times, an event of great consequence 
to God’s distressed people, whom ho comforted nine es 
Jast breath. 

Ver. 15. For all this the people repented not, neither de- 
parted they from their sins till they were spoiled and carried 
out of their land, and were scattered through all the earth: 
yet there remained a small people, and a ruler in the house 
of David.| The Jews were a people remarkably distinguished 
by the favour of God; the exemplary piety and faith of 
their first fathers procured the blessing of a numerous pos- 
terity, and they became a flourishing and potent state. But 
as sin is the ruin of any people, the degeneracy of their 
descendants forfeited by degrees God’s favour, and brought 
down his judgments. For writen neither miracles nor com- 
mands, promises nor threats, nor the instructions and’ ex- 


amples of holy men and prophets among them, had any ef-. 


fect upon them, but they continued obstinate in their evil 
courses, God determined to remove Israel out of his 
sight, and the ten tribes were at length carried away cap- 
tive by Shalmaneser, beyond the Euphrates, the small king- 
dom of Judah with its sceptre still subsisting. God had 
threatened by his prophet upon their disobedience to scat- 
ter them among all people, from the one end of the earth 
even unto the other,:( Deut. xxviii. 64.) and hereby in some 
measure it had its completion. But the Jews themselves 
acknowledge this prophecy to be fulfilled at their last ge- 
neral dispersion, after the destruction of Jerusalem hy the 
Romans, which those emphatical words of Josephus, ‘‘ The 
Jews are dispersed over all the earth,” confirm: (De Bell. 
Jud. lib. vii. cap. 3.) which indeed appears from their pre- 
sent state and circumstances, for they are vagahonds and 
exiles from their native country, and straggle through all 
the world, neither God nor man being their king, and they 
are debatred the privilege of setting their foot on their own 
country, though merely as foreigners. 

Ver. 23. In his tine the sun went backward, and he 
lengthened the king’s life.| When Hezekiah was sick unto 
death, Isaiah foretold his recovery, and, as an assurance of 
the truth of his prophecy, told him that the sun should return 
backward ; (ch. xxxviili.)7.e. says the learned Usher, “ Tan- 
tum nocti detractum, quantum dici fuit additum.” (Ann. ad 
A.M. 3291.) -As much was deducted from the [next] night, 
as was added to this day, the Divine Providence so order- 
ing this miraculous retrogradation, that itwas no hinderance 
to the regularity of the motions of the other heavenly bo- 
dies, as appears from the calculation of the same eclipses, 
by the ancient Chaldeans and modern astronomers: nor 
was it discerned or taken notice of in other countries, 
which occasioned an embassage from Babylon to inquire 
about the truth of it. (2 Chron. xxxii. 31.) Hence some 
have thought this a particular miracle, manifested only by 
the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 

Ver. 24. He saw by an excellent spirit what should come to 
pass at the last.| Tvetpare peyadw. Tsaiah was filled with 
the Holy Spirit in a greater degree than the othcr prophets. 
Tenee Greg. Nazianzen ealls him peyadodwvdrarov tev 
mpogyrav. By his seeing ra toyara we.may understand the 
last or latter times, which phrase is frequently used in 
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‘Scripture, to signify the days of the Messiah. One certain 


time had been prefixed by God for bestowing a great bless- 
ing on the world; this was known to all in the age of the 
prophets, and therefore, when the prophets speak of things 
to be done then, they often, by way of eminence, call that 
time the last time, the last days, the latter days, the end of 
days, and sometimes the end of the age, rov ai@voc, as in the 
following verse. It is particularly true of Isaiah, above 
all the other prophets, that ho saw what regarded these 
times; for he foretold the coming, the character, offices, 
life, and death of the Messiah, the future glories of the 
church, the enlargement and flourishing of it under the gos- 
pel, and the bringing the fulness of the gentiles into it, 
more clearly and frequently than any of them. Accord- 
ingly he is often cited in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, and obtained the character ‘of the evangelical 
prophet. 

And he comforted them that mourned in Sion.) Isaiah 
foresaw not only the evils coming upon Sion, but likewise 
their period and end.- He forctold the. Babylonian capti- 
vity long before it happened, and he revived the Jews with 
the comfortable prospect of a restoration from it, and a re- 
turn into their own land. The learned Vitringa observes, 
that the prophecy of Isaiah is more in a consolitary way, 
than the generality of the other prophets, and instances in 
many particulars, in which this prophet foretells comfort- 
able things, as to the future state and condition. of. the 
church. On this account some of the ancient Jews said, 
“ Liber Jesaix est totus consolatorius.” (Prolegom. in 
Jesai.) Calmet thinks our author particularly alludes to 
Isa.Ixi. 1. Or if we understand the phrase at the last of 
the days of the Messiah, then his-coming, so clearly men- 
tioned in his prophecy, may be here referred to, who was 
spoken of and expected by the Jews, as the comforter and 
consolation of Israel. (Luke ii. 25.) 


CHAP. XLIX. 


Ver. 1. The remembrance of Josias is like the composition 
of the perfume that is made by the art of the apothecary. . . 

Ver. 2. He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of 
the people, and took away the abominations of iniquity.] 
Josias, of all the prinees mentioned in holy writ, has the 
most unsullied character; his life was so pure, and his 
conduct so unblamable, that the Scripture represents him 
withont fault, and as having no equal. (2 Kings xxiii. 25.) 
He began to reign at cight years old, and was as early in 
his duty to God. Though he always expressed a great re- 
gard and attachment to the true religion, it was at eighteen 
that he zealously ‘set about the work of reformation and 
correcting the idolatrous abuses which former reigns had 
either introduced or allowed. Instead of the lak dw kPaneHE 
and indifference of-many of his predecessors, who, though 
religious and well-disposed princes, attempted not to take 
away the high places, Josias exerted a laudable and disin- 
terested courage : he demolished the high places, overthrew 
the altars, burnt the groves, and even the hones, which he 
caused to be dug up, of the false prophets; and, in the 
midst of a corrupt age and perverse nation, he successfully 
made use of his authority for the service and establishment 
of the true religion. The assemblage of so many good 
qualities and uncommon virtues. in one prince, the author 
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here compares to a refreshing perfume, composed with the 
nicest art of the most precious and exquisite spices. But 
the beauty of this comparison is lost without observing 
that his very name signifies perfume, or thymtama. (Sce 
Paguin. Heb. Lex.) Messieurs of Port-Royal have a good 
reflection here :—“ Kings generally pride themselves in 
victories gained in battle and trophies from conqucred 
provinces; but God has taught us, by the praises bestowed 
on king Josias, that the truest honour is to serve Him by 
whom princes reign, and that their glory shall be eternized 
after death, who in their life labour to promote his: that, as 
Josias contented not himself with his own personal good- 
ness or instances of private piety, nor was easy till he had 
breught off his people from great wickedness and idolatry 
to the service of the true God; so princes should be re- 
minded, from so celebrated an example, not only to be 
good and religious themselves, but, as pcrsons invested 
with the supreme authority, should labour with all their 
power to maintain a true faith, and keep up a public spirit 
of religion in their dominions, and firmly establish in the 
hearts of all their subjects, his pure worship who put and 
continues the crown on their heads.” 

Ver. 4. All except David, and Ezekias, and Jostas, were 
defective.| i. e. Fell into idolatry, or however tolerated it 
by not destroying the high places, or acted in some way or 
manner contrary to the purity of God’s worship, or against 
his will. The Scripture commends Jehoshaphat in mest in- 
stances, but blames him for making an alliance with the 
kings Ahab and Ahaziah, and not taking away the high 
places. Of Asa too it is mentioned, whose heart in other. 
respects was perfect, that in his time the high places were 
not removed. (1 Kings xv. 14.) And if David, here instanced 
in as a pattern of perfection, sinned with Bath-sheba, and 
by the murder of Uriah, he expiated these crimes, says 
Calmet, by a signal and unfeigned repentance. And if 
Hezekiah offended God by putting too much confidence in 
the friendship and alliance of foreign princes, and in the 


splendour and multitude of his own riches, he atoned for » 


these faults, by a firm attachment to the true worship of 
God all his life, and a perfect resignation to his will-at the 
approach of death. 

Even the kings of Judah failed.| This was true of all of 
them from the first to the last, except the few here mention-. 
ed. We read, 2 Chron. xii. 1. that when Rehoboam had 
established the kingdom, he forsook the law of the Lord, 
and all his people with him, and Manasseh, one of the 
latter kings of Judah, before their captivity, seems to have 
taken up a resolution to destroy even the very name of the 
true God and his service from off the earth, and to esta- 
blish idolatry, though he repented before his death, 2 Kings 
xxi. 2, And whoever reads the several instances of aho- 
mination, 2 Kings xxiii. 4—15. would suspect that the peo- 


ple had even received the idols of all nations to worship. 


them; and therefore, no wonder God was so incensed with 
them whese offences were aggravated by his favours to 
and fondness of Judah. ‘That Judah obtained the royal 
dignity, which Reuben by transgression forfeited, and Levi 
was prevented from, was an instance of God’s love and 
particular affection, and therefore that Judah should fall 
into idolatry must heighten his displeasure. With what a 
tender regard and particular emphasis is Judah spoken of 
by God, Hos. iv. 15. Though Israel play the harlot, yet let 
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not Judah offend. As if God expected a more ready and 
willing obedience from a people so highly favoured. ot 

Weros . Therefore he gave their power unto others, and 
their glory unto a strange nation.} The kingdom of Judah, 
consisting of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, though 
they were often oppressed by God’s permission for their 
sins, yet continued in some measure a hundred and fifteen 
years after the destruction of the former kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmaneser; at length, God being more and more. 
provoked, notwithstanding the many warnings of his pro- 
phets, by the idolatry and other wickednesses both of kings: 
and people, decreed to remove Judah also out of his sight, 
or, as it is expressed, 2 Kings xxi. 13. To stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house 
of Ahab: i. e. (dealing with them by the same measure) ut- 
terly to destroy Jerusalem, and the whole kingdom of Ju- 
dah, as he had done that of Israel, and Samaria the chief 
city of it, and as he had threatened to do from their first 
settling in Canaan, Deut. xxviii. 32, 33. which great cala- 
mity God was pleased at length to bring to pass by the Ba= 
bylonians. Many Greek copies have, téwxayv yap 7d xtoac 
avtwy Eréoore, Which reading is confirmed by the oriental 
versions and the Vulgate, Dederunt enim reqnum suum aliis. 
This, says Calmet, literally happened, for the kings of Ju- 
dah in some sort delivered up their kingdom to strangers, 
when Ahaz called to his assistance Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria. (2 Kings xvi. 7.) After that time, the kings of As- 
syria and Babylon pretended that the kingdom of Judah 
was tributary to them, and held of them. It was on this 
pretext that Sennacherib came up to attack Hezekiah, pre- 
tending that he had failed in some articles of the treaty, 
agreed upon between the kings of Judah and his predeces- 
sors, 2 Kings xviii. 7.14. Nebuchadnezzar had the same. 
pretence for his attack, that the kings of Judah, contrary. 
to their agreement, and to withdraw themselves from their 
obedience to him, had made an alliance with Egypt, 
2 Kings xxiv. 1—3. where it is expressly said, that all. 
these evils came upon Judah, at the commandment of the: 
Lord, to remove them out of his sight. ' 

Ver. 6. They burnt the chosen city of the sanctuary, and 
made the streets desolate, according to the prophecy of Jere-. 
miah,.| Chap. xxxiv. 22. xxxvil. 8. xxxix. 8,9. Upon king, 
Zedekiah’s revolting from or rebelling against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and giving a fresh provocation unto the Babylo- 
nians, Nebuchadnezzar, with hisarmy, once more came up. 
against Jerusalem, the head city of the kingdom of Judah, 
and besieged it, where the people suffered a most miserable 
famine. At length, after a year and a half’s siege, the city’ 
was broken up and burnt, and with it the king’s houses, and: 
the famous temple of Solomon, were all laid in ashes, and- 
the walls of the city broken down by Nebuzar-adan ; and 
the remnant of the people, who escaped the sword, were all 
carricd captive into Babylon. All these evils, says the: 
Scripture, came to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, through 
the anger of the Lord, until he had cast them out from his. 
presence. (2 Kings xxiv. 20.) 

Ver. 7. For the, y entreated him evil, wha nevertheless was 
a prophet sanctified in his mother’s womb.} This is agreeable 
to what God says of him, Jer. i. 5. that he was set apart 
for the prophetical office, by a particular decree of God, 
and the infusion of his sanetifying grace, even before his 
coming into the world. Tho same phraso is used of. John’ 
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the Baptist and our Saviour, (John x. 36.) before they en- 
tered on their public ministry.. In the character which this 
writer draws. of the prophet Jeremiah, he seems to dwell 
chiefly upon the perseeutions-which he endured ; and in- 
deed he was all his lifetime exposed te the ill treatment of 
the Jews, whose irregularities and apostacy he was always 
reproving, and reminding them of ‘their approaching ruin 
on that account. It is mentioned here, as one principal 
cause of the destruction of their state, that they had con- 
temptuously and unjustly persecuted and afflicted God's 
prophet, whom he raised up on purpose to declare his-will 
and denounce his judgments. Fer there is nothing that 
fills up the measure of men’s iniquities sooner, or draws 
down God’s displeasure upon them more severely, than 
when they not only despise and trample en his laws, but 
evil-entreat and injure these whom he has appointed his 
messengers, and the ministers of reconciliation, and who 
affectionately endeavour, wish, and pray, for their good and 
conversion. ..° ° ant me 
; Ver. 8. It was Ezekiel who saw the glorious vision, which 
was shewed him.upon the chariot of the .cherubims. Ver: 9. 
For. he made mention of the enemies under the figure of the 
rain, and directed them that went right.| i. ec. Te also men- 
tioned the judgments on the enemies of God under the 
figure of rain, and. it would go well with them that went 
right. It has been objected by learned men, that Daniel 
is here omitted, where it seems proper to have inserted 
him, as a Jewish prophet and author, whom Josephus calls 
one of the greatest of the prophets, and deseribes as a par- 
ticular fereteller of good things. (Antiq. lib. x.) On this 
account Mr. Whisten inclines to think, that Daniel is 
meant and spoken of in ver. 9. For, says he, where does 
Ezekiel make mention of the enemies under the figure of 


rain, or what sense is there in that assertion, or how is it | 


peculiar to Ezekiel that he forctold good things to those 
that walked uprightly? But Danicl madc mention of the 
enemies in that fameus dream or vision, wherein he fore- 
told what the enemics of:God’s people would attempt 
against them, as also what happiness God would at length 
bestow on his chosen: he conjectures, therefore, that é& 
ovefoy is the truce reading, though év.du3pw obtains in all the 
present Greek copies. (Addenda to Ilister. Memoirs, p. 
183.) But I cannot altogether approve of this conjecture ; 
for as to the first inquiry, how the prophet Daniel comes to 
be omitted by the writer of this book, many probable rea- 
sons may be assigned; he might, says a learned prelate, 
forget Daniel, as he did Abel, Melchisedec, Job, Ezra, 
and other Scripture worthies, the latter of whom was as 
famous in his generation as Nehemiah, whom he praises. 
It may be he reserved speaking of Daniel to another place 
in his book (for he observes no order of time), which 
he lived not to finish. Or Daniel might at first be num- 
bered with the other prophets by the first composer of Ec- 
clesiasticus; and yet, by reason of the author’s imperfect 
work, or loss of one of his volumes in Egypt, er the trans- 
lator’s unskilfulness, or the transcriber’s carelessness, the 
name of Daniel might be wanting in all-the copies. (Bishop 
Chandler's Def. vol. i. p.81—85.) To these reasons [ must 
add one, which seems to me to carry great weight with it; 
viz. That Daniel being net reputed and placed among the 
prophets in the Hebrew code, but among the hagiographi, 
ifour author had intended any where to have mentioned 
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him, yet it was not: to be expected that he should do it in 
this very place, because here he follows the order of the 
books in the Hebrew division, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets; whereas Daniel is placed between 
Job and Ezra, ef whom, as is before observed, he takes 
no notice. As to the second inquiry, where does Ezekiel 
make mention of the enemies under the figure of rain, the 
margin will answer this, referring us to xiii. 11. and xxxviil. 
9.16. 22. which are sufficiently clear and express. And it 
is remarkable, that the margin there refers ns back to this 
passage of Ecclesiasticus, as explanatory of each other: 
Nor is it a forced or unusual metaphor, to express Gad’s 
judements against either Gog or his other enemies, by an 
everflowing rain or shower. The Psalmist, it is-certain, 
uses this figure, when he.says of God, that upon the un- 
godly he shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone, storm‘and 
tempest ; this shall be their portion to drink. (Psal.xi. 7.) 
As to the last reason alleged, for adjudging this ninth 
verse to Daniel, viz. his foretelling good things te come 


.to those who walked uprightly, it may be replied, this 


is not peculiar. to Daniel; for which of the prophets did 
not foretell the same, though, perhaps, not se eminently, 
or at so great a distance? On the contrary, with regard to. 
Ezekiel, it may be said, that he stands singie in the two 
following respects, which are both mentioned by our au- 
ther: 1. That he saw the vision of the cherubim ; and, 2. 
Declared and published the sccurity of the righteous, and 
the safety of them that went right'in the perilous time, when 
God should visit, by introducing three of the most eminent 
for righteousness, who should deliver themselves by their 
righteousness under the severest of his judgments, (xiv. 14. 
20.) This verse, therefore, I presume, may very consistently 


be referred te Ezekiel, as our translators seem to under- 


stand it. It-may not be amiss to observe, that instead of 
he made mention of the enemies under the figure of rain, the 
Syriac and Arabic have it, he made mention of Job ; which 
I do not imagine te:have arisen from a different reading, 
but to be another translation of the same reading, because 
2YN, or with the vau quiescent 2'N (like as MON sometimes 
wrote ON), is either the proper name Job, or Hebrew word 
for inimicus. Hence Mr. Hutechinson’s observation, that Job 
signifies persecuted, for 2Y8, Job, is the participle passive 
of the root DN, inimicitias agere. Therefore Job signifies 
one evil treated by enemies, &c. ‘Then as to the.other 
words, év duBow, I suppose the Hebrew gave it 4yy, which 
cither ‘signifies rain, and is rendered by duBp0c¢, Deut. 
xxxii. 2. or a storm, and is so rendered Isa. xxviii: 2. 
where it has the signification of procella, and by our trans- 
lators called a destroying storm. If, therefore, the Hebrew 
Was “Wl IN, it might either be rendered tov 2yOpov, Or ray 
éyOpwy év duBpw, the enemies in rain, or Job ina whirlwind, 
out of which God answered him, (chap. xxxviii.) or Job 
under a storm, viz. of afflictions. And it is remarkable, ' 
that Ezekiel isthe only prophet that does make mention of 
Job; in this he is singular, as likewise in the vision of the 
cherubim,. which are the twe points here mentioned. Per- 
haps the storm means the judgments of God, spoken of in the 
places where Job is mentioned, as one who should deliver 
his own soul, &c..' So that "1d3 év ouBpy is not unlike Nwe 
ty kaip ooyiic, (sliv. 17.) and both are joined together 
by the prophet, as worthy to be delivered in the time of 
wrath, But how comes Job to be mentioned in this place, 
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and not also Noah and Daniel, who are joined with him in 
the same passages of Ezekiel? I answer, if the Syriac and 
Arabic would bear me out in guessing at a mistake in 
rendering the original, as well in these two names as they 
do in Job’s name, I would venture to conjecture, that 
ayaQioa is the rendering of the original Hebrew Noah and 
Daniel; for in beth these places of Ezekiel, Daniel is 
written without the jod, Dan el, and being mistaken, if so 
transcribed, for two words, would give another sense; so 
that 8 }D M3, might signify either the two proper names, 
and so the Greek might by mistake be, xat ayadoa rove 
evOivovrac ddove, instead of xat rou Nwe, xai rov AaviA, 
ray svSuvdvrwy ddotc; or as M3 signifies requies, the ren- 
dering might be, as is the sense of our version, Et requiem 
adjudicavit ad dirigentes vias suas. Could this be admitted, 
how apt it would be in this place I need not say. I shall 
only add, that if this conjecture, for as such only it is pro- 
posed, might be allowed, the passage would be pretty 
clear; whereas, as it now stands, it is indeterminate, and 
liable to many objections. 
. Ver. 10. And of the twelve prophets let the memorial be 
blessed, and let their bones flourish again out of their place, 
for they comforted Jacob, and delivered them by assured 
hope.| See note on xlvi, 12. The author having mentioned 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, speaks here of the twelve 
minor prophets, as they are called, who completed the Old 
Testament canon. ‘These too in their respective times 
promised the Jews, with ‘great assurance, that deliverance 
which they looked and prayed daily for at the temple; and 
successively comforted them, that God would perform or 
confirm his mercy with them, and deliver them at his own 
good time. ‘This comfort expressed in the twelve prophets 
could be no other than the redemption by the Messias, be- 
cause three of the twelve that promised it lived after the 
return from Babylon, to which some would apply this and 
the like passages, and yet after that return they foretold it 
as a thing still future. The Jews expected it as a happy 
event yet to come, and prayed for it in the days of Simon 
the high-priest; 7. e. near the days of Alexander the Great; 
and the writer of this book renews the petition, that God 
would make the time short for the accomplishment of their 
deliverance, xxxvi. 8. (See Bishop Chandler's Def. p. 44.) 
From the mention of the twelve prophets here it seems ma- 
nifest, that the canon of the sacred books was already made, 
when this tract of Ecelesiasticus was composed, and their 
prophecies collected and digested into one body or small 
volume, and that the Old Testament was in the same order 
that now it is, with respeet to the prophetical writings at 
least. (See Du Pin’s Hist. of the Old and New Testament.) 
Ver. 11. How shall we magnify Zorobabel? Even he was 
as a signet on the right hand. Ver.12. Sowas Jesus the son 
of Josedec, who in their time builded the house, and set up a 
holy temple to the Lord, which was prepared for everlasting 
glory.) The former of these was governor of Judah, er vice- 
roy of the province of Judea, and the latter high-priest at 
the time of the Jews’ return from the Babylonish captivity. 
To these was recommended the direction and superintend- 
ency of rebuilding the temple; to these the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah address themselves, encouraging them and 
the Jews under their conduct to go on with the great design 
by a promise of God's assistance and protection, and an 
assurance that the glory of that house should be superior 
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to that of-the former. They readily obeyed, finished nnd 
perfected the temple, and restored the public wership of 
God, and prepared and fitted it for everlasting glory; i.e. 
according to Calmet, a Son éternelle gloire, for the Lord’s 
everlasting glory, and not ef the builder’s, as Grotius ex- 
plains it; or rather, fitted this second temple for the King 
of glory to come into it, for the appearance of the Messiah 
in it; in which consisted principally the glory of this latter 
house. These chiefs are the two anointed ones, referred to 
Zech. iv. 14. and are said by this writer to be signets on 
the right hand; i. e. near and dear to God, as having the 
care of his people and church, and commissioned thereto 
by his signet or authority. Both Zerubbabel and Joshua 
the high-priest were figures of the Messiah, or Jesus Christ, 
the governor and high-priest of the Christian church, the 
true temple or house of God. 

Ver. 16. Sem and Seth were in great honour among men.} 
All the versions except ours put Seth before Sem, and in- 
deed such an order is necessary in point of time, for Seth 
was the father of the righteous before the flood; as Sem was 
after it. 'The Syriac and Arabic versions insert Enos after 
Seth: and there séems to be good reason to place Enes 
among these worthies, for he was the first man that was ce- 
lebrated for piety, and began to call upon the name of the 
Lord, and therefore was he named Enos, i. e. a true man, 
as if there had been no true man before him in that gene- 
ration, because there was no pious man. .Anciently.there 
were a set of men called Sethians, who derived their name 
from this patriarch, and maintained that he too, as well as 
Enoch, was translated without seeing death; but the chureh 
condemned these as heretics. 

And so was Adam above every living thing i in the creation. 
Adam had the honour which belonged to no other, of being 
created immediately by the very hand of God himself, of 
being constituted by him lord of the creation, and endowed 
with higher faculties and greater intellectual powers; and, 
above all, of being born in a state of innocence and spot- 
less purity; so that he could truly boast of having God for 
his father in a higher sense than any of his posterity. All 
others are by lineal descent, and from men like themselves, 
and bring into the world with them sin, corruption, and he- 
reditary guilt. The ancient fathers gather, that Adam was 
much more in favour with Ged than any of his sinful seed, 
from God’s walking in the garden in his presenee, and his 
hearing his voice there; from whenee they conclude, that, 
before the commission of sin, God appeared to Adam in a 
bedily shape, and like a friend spoke to him mouth to 
mouth. Nothing can be closer or more worth observing 
than what Philo says of Adam, ‘Oc Evexa evyevelag ovderi 
Sunry abyxpiroc, x. t. A. Cui mortalis nemo hac nobilitate 
conferendus est; qui in corpoream statuam Dei manibus 
affabre formatus est, summo artificio: .animi verd dignitatem 
adeptus est a Deo, inspirante divine virtutis tantum quan- 
tum mortals natura potuit capere. Prestans adeo nobili- 
tas, ut nulla alia quevis earum, que illustres nominantur, 
in comparationem venire potest, &c. ([lept evyevetac.) See 
also more to the same purpose, De Mundi Opificio. 
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Ver.1. SIMON the high-priest, the son of Onias, who in his 
life repaired the house again, and in his days fortified the 
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temple.] We find in the Jewish history two Simons, sons of 
Onias, both high-priests, but at times very distant from 
each other; the first was Simon the Just, so called for his 
great piety towards God, and for his good-will and benevo- 
lence to the children of his people. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 

cap. 2.) The second is mentioned likewise by the same 
historian, (ibid. cap. 4.) andis the same high-priest, who in 
his great zeal opposed Ptolemy Philopater’s entrance into 
the sanctuary. (38 Maecab.) Learned men are divided which 
of these the auther here speaks of. Grotius, Bossuet, 

and Calmet, contend for the latter; Eusebius, Jansenius, 
Corn. a Lapide, Drusius, Badwell, and the very learned 
author of the Discourse concerning the Age of the Two Si- 


rachides, hereto prefixed, are for the former, whose opinion 


is supported by the following reasens:—1. The great cha- 
racter here given of Simon, with which agrees the testi- 
mony of Josephus,. who says nothing in honour of Simon 
II. 2. Simon the Just was contemporary with this writer, 
for he mentions him as officiating, and takes particular no- 
tice of the gracefulness of his performing the service, ver. 
11, 12. and was himself then probably about ten years old. 
3. Lhe author manifestly speaks of a Simon then dead, for 
he mentions avhat he did in his lifetime, ver. 1. particularly 
his good{deeds for the house of the Lord, and the offices 
thereof; but the pontificate of Simon IT. was at a good 
distance from the time of this writer, and will suit better 
with that of the translator. 

Ver. 3. In his days the cistern to receive water was covered 
with plates of brass, being in compass as the sea.] In, or ra- 
ther before, the tabernacle of Moses, there was only a Javer 
or kettle; afterward, when the. Jewish chureh was in its 
flourishing and settled state, Solomon enlarged it ‘to be a 
brazen sea, or cistern, 1 Kings vii. 23.. It is, affirmed by 
many writers too hastily, that in the second temple there 
was no proper ark, no throne encompassed by cherubims, 
- no visible glory, no molten sea. However the learned 
may determine the three former particulars, there seems 
great reason to conclude from the words of this writer, that 
there was a molten sea. (See 2 Chiron. v. 12.) In the ea- 
tholic church of Christ, as represented in the book of Re- 
velation, there is a sea of glass, like erystal, infinitely 
more precious and beautiful, than cither of those in the 
Jewish temple, or any thing made of metal. (See Daubuz 
on Apoc. eap. 4.) 

Ver. 7. And as the rainbew giving light in the bright 
clouds.] ‘Oe réEov gwriZwy vedédrac dd&nc. IT would rather 
render, As the glorious bow shining in the clouds, or, As the 
rainbow enlightening the clouds with glory. One cannot 
help observing, whiat pains this writer takes from ver. 5. to 
12. to set forth the graceful presence and august appear- 
ance of this favourite high-priest; he searches heaven and 
earth for eomparisons to illustrate the piece ; ; whatever is 
either grand, magnificent, beautiful, precious, or lovely, is 
iitreduced upon the oceasion. The sun, moon, and stars, 
in their greatest lustre and perfection, are all made to assist 
in their turns. The glorious bow on high, as well as the 
varicgated flowcrs beneath, lend their colours. The gold 
and superb ornaments of the temple, the odoriferous in- 
eense and holy fire on the altar, the rich vases, &e. ‘meet to 
reflect honour on him. In short, the works both of nature 
and art, the most curious and valuable in their kinds, are 
borrowed, either to express the superior dignity of his per- 
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son, amidst his surrounding brethren, like a tall cedar; or 
the perfeetion and glory of his pontifical apparel, as if, 
when he put on the robe of honour, in his long garment was 
the whole world, as the book of Wisdom expresses it, 
(xviii. 24.) 

Ver.15. He stretched out his hand to the cup, and poured 
of the blood of the grape; he poured out at the foot of the 


| altar a sweet-smelling savour unto the most high King of ail. 


Ver. 16.. Then shouted the sons ef Aaron, and sounded the 
silver trumpets, aud made a great noise te be heard, for a 
remembrance before the Most High. Ver.17. Then all the 
people together hasted, and fell down to the earth upon their 
faces to worship their Lord God Almighty, the’ Most High. 

Ver. 18. The sinners also sang praises with their voices, with 
great variety of sounds was there made sweet melody. Ver. 
19. And the people besought the Lord by prayer, before 
him that is merciful, till the solemnity of the Lord was 
ended, and they had finished his service.|.The eighteenth 
verse seems out of place here, it should follow the six- 
teenth, and the whole will be better connected. While the 
sacrifices were offering, which was the first part of the tem- 
ple-service, the priests with trumpets, and the Levites with 
musical instruments, and the singers, together with the 
people, joined their voices and sang psalms to complete 
the harmony. We find that David and Solomon appointed 
singing and trumpets at the time of sacrificing, (1 Chron. 
vi.3l. xvi. 7.) and that Ezra restored this custom after the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, (Ezra iii. 10, 11.) and 
the same continued in after-ages. But at the time of. in- 
cense there was kept silence, the people praying to them- 
selves. (Luke i. 10.) We have here a distinet and clear 
déseription of the manner of the people’s praying without, 
whilst the priest offered the sweet-smelling savour of incense 
within: for at.the time when the priest offered incense in 
the sanetuary, the people were left without in the atrium 
Judezorum, praying for the pardon of their sins, every. man 
silently apart for himself. This seems likewise to be re- 
ferred to by the half hour’s silence in heaven, Rev. viii. 1. 
which is set down there, to point to thetime of the priest’s 
being gone in, to offer incense, or the odour of sweet smell. 
I see no necessity, with Calmet, Bossuet, and. others, to 
apply the deseription here particularly to the high-priest’s 
officiating at Ptolemy Philopater’s solemn sacrifice in the 
temple: it is as applicable to the high-pricst officiating 
upon any other solemn oceasion; nor ean a true synchro- 
nism be preserved according to that interpretation. 

Ver. 20. Then he went down and lifted up his hands over 
the whole congregation of the children of Israel, to give the 
blessing of the Lord with his lips, and to rejeice in his 
name. Ver. 21. And they bowed themselves down to worship 
the second time, that they might receive a blessing from the 
Most High.] When the solemnity of the Lord was ended by 
the incense being offered, the high-priest came back and 
pronounced the evAoyia, or benediction. The form of the 
solemn blessing with whieh the priests dismissed the people 
by God’s especial order was this, The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
give thee peace. (Numb. vi. 22.) And lest any one should 
think too slightly of this blessing, because pronounced by 
a mortal like himself; itis added, Numb. vi. 23. I the Lord 
will bless him, and therefore properly called here, the bless- 


| ing of the Lord, by the priest’s lips; shewing, that the effect 
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of this blessing does not depend upon man, but upon the 
ordinance of God, from the mouth of his own minister, 
whom he hath appointed to bless in his name, (Deut. xxi. 
5.) and whose blessing he hath promised to confirm. We 
see from this passage, that, when the Jews received the 
blessing from the priest, they received it kneeling, or bow- 
ing down their heads. In the primitive times it was cus- 
tomary for the deacon (to prepare the people the better for 
it) to call out immediately before the time of the blessings, 
in such words as these, Bow down to the blessing. (Chry- 
sost. Liturg.) The blessing of the bishop or priest was so 
highly esteemed in the primitive times, that -none durst go 
out of the church till they had received it, according to the 
councils of Agatha, (can. 31.) and that of Orleans, (can. 22.) 

Ver. 22. Now therefore bless ye the God of all, which 
only doeth wondrous things every where, which exalteth our 
days from the womb, and dealeth with us according to his 
mercy. Ver. 23. He graut ns joyfulness of heart, and that 
peace may be in our days in Israel for ever. Ver. 24. That 
he would confirm his mercy with us, aud deliver us at his 
éyme.] We may learn from this short prayer of the wise 
man, how to compose and regulate our own; we'should 
acknowledge God therein, to be omnipresent and almighty; 
that ever since we were born, we have been preserved by 
his good providence every. day, hour, and moment; that it 
is an instance of his great mercy to us thus to be mihndtol 
of our preservation and being, having nothing.in us but sin, 
and nothing duc to us but panisiiaedt, The conclusion of 
this prayer scems to contain more than a request for peace 
and temporal blessings, it relates to and manifests this 
writer's and his countrymen’s impatience for the Messiah, 
and their earnest wish that God would speedily send the 
blessing of all men, to perform the mercy promised to their 
forefathers, and remember his holy covenant. (Luke i. 72.) 
For it was the constant prayer of the Jews, both before 
and under the Messias, that God would hasten the blessings 
hoped for and expected by them, and that he would make 
the time short; and it is still their form in the synagogue to 
say, in our days, i. e. quickly, when they pray for the bléess- 
ing of the Messias, 

Ver. 25. There be two manner of nations which my heart 
abhorreth, and the thirdis no nation.| It is to be observed, 
that the two nations here referred to are not to be taken 
exclusively, and in opposition to the Jews; but as gens 
among the Latins is sometimes taken in a very limited 
sense, to signify no more than a family or kindred, so here 
ovo ESyn, two nations, may signify two parts or cities of 
Palestine, as it had several divisions; and Samaria is pro- 
bably one of them. Our translators, by rendering dvo vn; 
¢wo manner of nations, seem to guard against understand- 
ing them strictly as such. The author will not allow the 
third to be any nation, because of the great mixture of all 
sorts of people among them: he means the Cuthites or Sa- 
maritans, who dwelt at Sichem, whose ancestors the king 
of Assyria sent thither; for when the Assyrians carried 
away captive the ten tribes, (2 Kings xvii. 24.) they placed 
strangers in the chiefest part of the country, viz. Samaria. 

Which my heart abhorreth.| The schism of the ten tribes 
was the first risc of the extreme aversion the Jews had for 
the Samaritans, Samaria bcing the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Israel, and set up in a manner as a rival to Jerusa- 
lem, as the temple on Mount Gerizim was to that of Solo- 
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‘and Sichem to have been two different cities. 
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mon. The hatred of the Jews against the Samaritans, was 
likewise much increased by the opposition these last made 
against the former on the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, both in the rebuilding of the temple and the repair- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem. (Ezra iv.) On these accounts 
the disputes and animosities between then rose to the 
greatest degree imaginable. (Sce Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. 
6.18.) The Scriptures and the Jewish records acquaint 
us, that the jealousy and averseness between the two were 
so great, that they would have no converse together, nor 
shew any act of kindness to each other: and that this ha- 
tred was very ancient, appears from hence, that when the 
Jews would express their utmost aversion to our blessed 


- Saviour, they said, Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil ; 


(John viii. 48.) as if to be a Samaritan, and have a devil, 
were things of equal reproach. Ifthe Jews hated the Sa- 
maritans, the Samaritans were cqually fierce in shewing 
their resentment against the Jews upon all occasions, as is 
plain from Luke ix. 53. Jesus going one day to a village 
of Samaria, the inhabitants would not receive him, because 
his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem. - Jose-~ 
phus instances in many affronts and injuries offered to the 
Jews, as they passed through the country of the’Samaritaiis 
to their solemn feasts at Jerusalem. (Antiq. lib. xviii. 
xx. cap. 5.) The same is also evident from what the 
woman of Samaria, or rather from what St. John in a pa- 
renthesis, says, viz. that the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, (iv. 9.) which some have extended so far, as to 
exclude all manner of civil intercourse, even the asking or 
giving one another a glass of water, and that the answer -of 
this woman was an insult upon our Saviour, out of an ill- 
natured joy and satisfaction, to find a Jew forced to bega 
little water of hcr.. It may seem. somewhat strange, that 
this writer, who has delivered such excellent precepts of 
morality and instruction in this book, should be so uncha- 
ritable and ill-natured at the conclusion of it, as to declare; 
that he hates such and such nations from his heart. Cal- 
met, in answer to this, says, that the author’ does not. here 
declare that he himself hatés any in particular, but that he 
judged these people, from their inveterate malice against 
the Jews, to be their greatest and most dangerous enemies, 
and as such to be disliked and shunned. by hie: | true 
Israelite. 7 

Ver. 26. They that sit lbh the mountain of Samaria, and 
they that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish peo- 
ple that dwell in Sichem.} Some have fancied that the Sa- 
maritans are spoken of in the’ first and last part of this 
verse; and indeed one would be apt to think, by what Jo- 
sépliue says, that Samaria‘and Sichem were one and the 
same city, since that historian places Sichem on Mount 
Gerizim, and calls it the capital of the Samaritans. (Antiq: 
lib. ii.) But*the most exact geographers make Samaria 
However 
this be, it is not probable that our author should mean tho 
same people in both places, or that, mentioning three na- 
tions whom he.disliked, he should name the Samaritans 
twice ‘in so.short a’'compass, though we’should suppose 
him tinctured with the national hatred:to that people. I 
rather therefore incline to-Drusius’s leamed conjecture, 
that the true reading here is, év dpe Zyetp, those that inhabit 
Mount Seir, 7. e. the Idumeans, Qui sedent in Monte Seir ; 
so that tho three nations, or rather the three particular sorts 
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of people that he is offended at, are now clear and distinct, 


viz. the Idumeans, who inhabit Mount Seir; the Philis- 


tines, who were continually at war with the Israclites; and, 
lastly, the inhabitants of Sichem, i.e. the Samaritans, whom 
he undervalues, and.scarce allows them worthy of the name 
of a people, either because they were a mixed multitude, 
or were apostates, and -held many erroneous tenets, and 
particularly favoured Sadducism. 
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Ver. 1. J. ESUS, son of Sirach the elder.} The author of 
this book finishes his work with a prayer or hymn (see first 
Prologue), from which we learn many particulars relating 
to his life; as, the dangers he met with, the favour of God 
in delivering him, his travels for the acquisition of wisdom, 
his application to and success in it, and his earnest exhort- 
ation to the study of it, which we meet with likewise in 
the body of the work, which is no improbable reason that 
this prayer also belongs to him. It appears from it that 
he was brought in danger of his life before the king on an 
unjust accusation, probably a charge of some offence against 
the state; but whether it was before a king of Syria or 
Egypt that he was accused is uncertain. Such as under- 
stand the accusation here referred to of the grandfather, 
differ greatly in point of time when it happened, some 
placing it so early as in the reign of Ptolemy Lagi, others 
so late as that of Ptolemy Epiphanes: however this be, 
most probably this ill usage was the occasion of his pass- 
ing into Egypt, where he spent the latter part of his life and 
wrote this work, and here it was his grandson is said after 
to have found his writings. Grotius contends that this 
chapter, and the three last verses of the foregoing, were 
wrote by the grandson, Jesus the translator; and with him 
agrees Dr. Prideaux in both these particulars, who assigns 
the incident of the accusation to the reign of Ptolemy 
Physcon, whose crnelty inclined him to bring any one, and 
on the slightest occasion, into danger of his life, that came 
into his power. (Connex. tom. ii. b. v.) 

Ver. 10. I called upon the Lord, the Father of my Lord, 
that he would not leave me in the days of my trouble, and in 
the time of the proud, when there was no help.| When the 
proud or wicked have most power and authority, that is 
said to be their time. Thus our Saviour says to the chief 
priests and the elders, and those that came to appreliend 
him, Avr ipa tori 7 &pa, This is your time. (Luke xxii. 
53.) Most of the interpreters observe, that the second 
person in the Trinity is here plainly distinguished from the 
Father. A very pious and learned prelate says, that the 
author speaks as plainly here of our Lord Christ as David 
did when he said, The Lord said unto my Lord, Psal. cx. 
1. to which probably he alludes, and plainly gives us to un- 
derstand, that not only the prophets, but all God’s faithful 
people in those days, believed the Lord, the Almighty God, 
to be the Father of one who was himself also the Lord, and 
in a pecnliar manner their Lord and Saviour; and that in 
their prayers they had a respect unto him, and prayed in 
his name, calling upon the Lord as the Father of their Lord 
Christ, Matt. xxvi. 63. John i. 49. and so expecting only 
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to be heard upon his account and for his sake who was’ 
promised by the name of the Lord, Dan. ix. 17. for Daniel 
prays in his name as plainly as we do now, saying, Now 
therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant, and 
his supplications, and cause thy face to shine upon thy sanc- 
tuary, that is desolate, for the Lord’s sake; 7. e. for the 
Lord Christ's sake, for no other Lord can possibly be meant 
there. (Beveridge’s Serm. vol. iii. p. 205.) Grotius will have 
Kvofov to be an interpolation from some officious Christian 
hand, and makes the reading only to be, érexadcoaunv Kb- 
ploy tTatioa pov, x.t. A. Calmet reproves him smartly for 
his suspicion, and determining so magisterially in the point ; 
and observes, that errors propagated under so great a name 
are the more dangerous, and that an opinion, grounded on 
so little reason as this is, ought to be exposed, and the 
truth thereby vindicated. Nor is Bossuet more favour- 
able to this critic on the same account: he allows him to 
have excelled “in grammaticis, in historicis, saepe etiam 
in moralibus ;” but thinks him not altogether orthodox, and 
therefore advises such as consult him, “ ut eum adjutorem, 
non ducem, non magistrum habeant.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 28. Get learning with a great sum of money, and get 
much gold by her. Ver. 29. Let your soul rejoice in his mercy, 
and be not ashamed of his praise. Ver.30. Work your work 
betimes, and in his. time he will give you his reward.| The 
advice is, ver. 25. Buy her for yourselves without money, 
which is not inconsistent with what the author directs here. 
The sense of both connected together seems to be, That 
diligence alone will make a considerable progress in wis- 
dom, and procure a large share of it; that the value of it 
is so inestimable, that no expense should be thought too 
great for the obtaining it; and should ever so large a sum 
be laid out in the way of education, and for the purchasing 
the necessary helps towards learning and improvement, 
whatever it may cost is not to be repined at, for she will 
sufficiently repay the charge; for all good things come to- 
gether with her, and innumerable riches in her hand. (Wisd. 
vil. 11.) The advice is not unlike that of Solomon: Wis- 
dom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom: and with 
all thy getting get understanding. (Prov. iv. 7.) Let the 
pleasing reflection of the many benefits and advantages 
proceeding from her encourage your pursuit (so Grotius 
expounds, EAcoc, reading likewise avrij¢); nor be ashamed 
at any time, or repent of your fondness and affection for 
her. Our translators, more agreeably to the Greek, under- 
stand it of the mercy of the Lord; and so Calmet renders: 
and the Geneva version, very explicitly, Let your soul re- 
joice in the mercy of the Lord ; which, it must be confessed, 
introduces the next and last verse better; the sense of 
which is, Labour to obtain true wisdom, and to work the 
work of God and of your own salvation early in life; and 
when the time of recompence shall come, wherein God will 
reward the improvement of men’s talents, you shall have 
the happiness to reap the blessed fruits of righteousness, 
and to find that your labour will not be in vain in the Lord. 
In a word, the author finishes this work as Solomon does 
his book of Ecclesiastes; and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is this,—ear God, and keep his commandments; for 
this ts both the glory and happiness of man. 
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CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE BOOKS 


OF 


TOBIT, JUDITH, BARUCH, THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA, 


BEL AND THE DRAGON: 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


TWO DISSERTATIONS ON THE BOOKS OF MACCABEES AND ESDRAS. 








The authors of the books of Tobit and Judith, and the rest of that order, were no prophets inspired by Ged to write his 
authentical Scriptures, ‘They who first put these deutero-canonieal, or ecclesiastical books inte the Bible, did not thereby 
intend to make them cqual to the books of Moses and the prephets, but only to recommend them unto the private and 
public reading of the chureh, both for the many excelleut precepts and examples of life that be in them, and for the better 


knowledge of the histery and estate of God’s people, from the time of the prophets to tho coming of Christ.— Bp. Cousins’s 
Scholast. Hist. of the Can. of Script. cap. 19. 


Libros Tobit, Judith ad Synedrium Alexandrinum delates fuisse plusquam prebabile est. Si fuerint autem delati, tune in 
examen vocati; si in examen vocati, tune apprebati, vel reprobati: si reprobati, aut rejecti, tune proculdubioc non acce- 
pissent hos Christiani: sed hos aceeperunt Christiani; imo acecperunt etiam ex Judaismo ad Christum conversi, seu 
potius hos prius receptes Christiani facti non rejecerunt—rejectos a Synedric isto (cujus res hac erat) non fuisse, ac 


damnatos, citra omnem est controversiam: receptos fuisse ac comprebatos verisimile est valde.—Grabe’s Prolegom. . 
cap. 1. tom. ii. 
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ment, and occasionally with his illustrations, are, with all 
gratitude, humbly inscribed, 
By his Lordship’s 
Most dutiful and obedient servant, 
RICHARD ARNALD. 





PREFACE. 


eta 


Brrore I proeced to speak to the book itself, its ori- 


ginal language, and by whom wrote, at what time, and on 
what occasion, its several versions, and their agreement, it 
séenis necessary, in the first place, to consider the nature of 
it, and to examine, and if possible settle, this fundamental 
point, viz. whether it be absolutely a real history, or how 
far it may be considered and allowed as such. 

Many, and espccially some of the moderns, contend that 
this book does not contain a true history; that there is too 
much of the marvellous and su pernatural to be accounted 
for as historical fact’, and that the whole is a pious fiction, 
wherein, under borrowed names, is given a pattern or image 
of a good father, and an dbedient and dutiful son; in what 
manner God rewards the practice of good works even in this 
life, and especially the care of burying the dead; and the 
super? itendency of his ministering angels over suchas shall 
be heirs of salvation. But even considered in this light as 
fiction (an opinion which I cannot-by any means subscribe 
to), it should not be represented as lying fiction, but rather 
like thé invention of a Xenophon or a Homer, to which 


last Dr. Prideaux indeed compares it, and the most ex- 
ceptionable parts, as so many studied ornaments to an in- 
structive narration: a narration (for fable I cannot con- | 
sent to call it) founded on historical truth, but dressed up in 
some particulars, perhaps with improvements, to dignify 
and set off the story, which have in them at lcast poetic 
truth; i. e. what agreed with the current notions of the age, 
or was thought an allowable embellishment (and may not 
the figurative and miraculous parts be innocently considered 
in this light?) to make it read with more delight, or remem- 
bered with more ease. : 

Moral fictions are very different from forgeries and false- 
hoods. “Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus, to which this of Tobit 
has been resembled, is one such, amongst many others, of 
heathen writers; and possibly many pieces in the early 
times of Christianity were such, which have coarser names 
injuriously given them. Telemachus bears a distinguished 
rank among those of the present age, and neither the more 
ordinary facts, nor the miracles related in it, are considered 
as lies, though they arenot true. The eastern writers make 
more free with the marvellous in such compositions than 
we of the west do; and what they have at any time wrote 
of this sort agreeably surprising, is rather te be excused, if 
not commended, for the improvement, or at least amuse- 
ment designed us, than condemned for the want of veracity. 
Of this sort are the Arabian Tales, which is really an Ara- 
bian performance; and though it abounds with bold flights, 
according to their figurative manner of writing, yet ought it 
not, I conceive, to be charged with want of truth. In like 
manner, though we cannot perhaps vindicate the whole of 
this history as real fact, andits embellishments have a near 
conformity to the theology then in vogue, so as to give some 
umbrage to a reader, who will not be so candid as to ac- 
knowledge with St. Jerome, ‘ Multa in Scripturis sacris 
dicuntur jaxta opinionem illius temporis, etnon Juxta quod — 
rei veritas contincbat,” (in Jer. cap. xxviii.) Yet it may 
be sufficient for the present purpose, that the historical 
ground-plot is true, whatever may be said as to particular 
passages init. Amongst the most exceptionable of these, 
the continuance of angels for several days with particular 
persons of no extraordinary note, and seemingly onno very 
important occasions, and under disguise too, and being what 
we have no instance of in genuine Scripture, has been most 
insisted on and objected to. But if we consider the stories 
of Raphael and Asmodeus in an allegorical view, as re- 
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presentations of the doctrine of good and bad angels al- 
lowed to every person, the one as a guardian, the other as 
a tempter, the objection will be greatly weakened, if not 
wholly vanish. They are both words of Hebrew original, 
and, according to their primitive signification, might possi- 
bly be adapted by the writers to their characters in the his- 
tory. And should any one conjecture that Tobiah, the 
Chaldee name both of father and son, was inyented to ex- 
press the good man of God, i200, and his wife Anna, his 
vexation, from 3, affixit, respondit, clamavit, it would 
not perhaps be any forced or unnatural interpretation, nor 
altogether to be disapproved of. Not that I mean hereby 
to insinuate, that these are not proper names, or to weaken 
the evidence of their real persons, or that they acted their 
parts only dramatically. 

What ancient works were designed as dramatical, and 
what as historical, must be judged partly by internal cha- 
racters, partly by the opinions originally entertained of 
them. By internal characters, I would understand sueh 
notes er marks, by which the reality of whatis related may 
be discovered and ascertained ; as, personal facts, the time 
when done, where performed, and on what occasion, and 
their being recorded and transmitted by the actors them- 
selves, all of which circumstances declare in favour of To- 
bit’s being a true history. In it we have his gencalogy or 
pedigree, the place of his nativity, the time in which he 
lived, his condition of life and employment; his family, his 
captivity, poverty, blindness, his recovery from it; his age, 
death, and place of burial; all which are personal circum- 
stances, and are expressly mentioned. We have also his 
behaviour and moral conduct set down in the different states 
of life, particularly under his misfortunes. In him we have 
a perfect model of private life, and all the virtues and duties 
of that condition seemed united together. We see in him 
a firm resolution to stand upon his guard against the con- 
tagion of ill example from his infancy, an equality of mind 
in the different situations of life, a generosity in the time of 
his plenty to suceour the distressed, and lend eyen large 
sums of money without interest; a patience in supporting 
even an extreme poverty, not only without murmuring, but 
with thanksgiving : an invincible courage in the exercise 
of works of mercy; a gentleness in bearing with contra- 
dictions at home, a firm confidence in God under the se- 
yerest trials: a constant care in training up.his son, as 
well by his example as by his. instructions, in the fear of 
God, in doing justice to his neighbour, and shewing com- 
passion to the poor: and, lastly, a lively and fixed expecta- 
tion of future blessings, and an assured hope of the promises 
made to Israel, which supported and comforted him under 
the greatest afflictions; and these he reminds his fellow- 
Jews of, to excite their trust in God and the belief of his 
prophets, for the fulfilling of those things which were yet 
behind : (see Rollin’s Belles Lettres, vol. iii.) a character 
resembling that of holy Job, in almost all.the particulars, 
whose history, like this, has been misrepresented likewise 
as purely dramatical. But if, where such express circum- 
stances of real historical facts appear, a strong conceit shall 
~ be allowed wantonly to turn all into parable, there must be 
an end of the certainty and reality of ajl history. By the 
same right and with as much justice every author, sacred or 
profane, might be made to be or speak any thing, which 
Jancy invents or caprice dictates, and to take his turn ppon 
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the stage to act a part of some drama. Might not the his- 
tory of our first parents be made to open the scene? But 
when enigmatically represented, as some bold spirits have 
of late attempted, what a forced and unnatural appearance 
does itmake! The story of the brazen serpent, and the 
surprising cures wrought even by the sight of it, on those 
bitten by serpents, with that of Gideon’s fleece, what a 
scope might they give toa teeming fancy! The like might 
be said of the history of Samson, where one meets with a 
number of facts so extraordinary, that they might seem in- 
credible, were they not warranted by the testimony of tho 
Holy Spirit. To say nothing of the three hundred foxes 
tied tail to tail, as it isa mistake, I conceive, of our ver- 
sion, the great number slain by him, even a thousand Phi- 
listines, with no other arms than the jawbone of an ass, an 
instrument very unusual and unpromising for so great a 
slaughter; the surprising flow of water from that jawbone 
for his refreshment; the ponderous gates of a city carricd 
away on his shoulders to the summit of a hill ;—these, and 
other the like actions, of which that history is full, are so 
extraordinary, that, should jealous and suspicious persons, 
who cannot persuade themselves to believe any thing that 
surpasses the ordinary course of nature, but employ the 
like ingenious torture, might not these too be metamor- 
phosed into enigma and parable? At this rate, the history 
of Esther may become also a tragedy: for the sudden and 
astonishing revolutions, the hasty and precipitate changes, 
recorded there, brought about almost in a few hours, be- 
yond all observations and precedents in story, may possi- 
bly be represented, rather to carry the air of a tragedy, than 
to contain a real historical event, especially as it is not 
agreed who Ahasuerus certainly is, nor in what time that 
history is to be placed. What I have urged in defence 
of the history of Tobit, particularly the latter instance, is 
equally applicable to that of Judith, which Grotius and 
other learned writers have represented likewise as parabo- 
lical, and may serve to shew what a warm, unrestrained 
fancy might attempt. Butif to attempt to weaken and ex- 
plain away, by enigma and-parable, the credibility of these, 
or any parts of Scripture, is rashness and presumption, to 
say no worse of it, why should a like liberty, with regard to 
either of these deutero-canonical pieces, as they were an- 
ciently called, be thought allowable, which carry in them 
the strongest marks of their being real histories? 

The other way IJ mentioned, by which ancient <a 
designed as. historical might be distinguished, was the 
opinion originally entertained of them. With respect to 
the book of Tobit, it is certain that the Jews had all along 
a great regard for it, that they read it, and looked upon it 
as a true history of this particular family at least, and ° 
compiled from the memoirs remaining with it; and though 
they did not receive it into their canon, as they did none - 
not wrote in Hebrew, or not extant before the time of 
Esdras, yet they admitted it into their Hagiographa ; see 
Grot. Preef. in Tob. et Sixt. in Senens. Bibl, lib. viii. where 
it stands placed in the Alexandrian MS. and the best edi- 
tions of the LX X. The ancient Christians, wha confined - 
themselves to those books which the Jews acknowledged, 
for the same reason admitted not this book into thoir canon, 
but still they paid a great regard to it as an instructive ma- 
nual. Polycarp, Clemens Alexandrinus, Chrysostom, and - 
other fathers, frequently quoto and refer to it; and St, Am- 
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brose has a whole treatise on it. We may be assured that 
persons of their nice discernment would not have spent 
their learned labours on it, nor made use of its authority, 
if it had been a mere drama, a parable, or an entertaining 
fiction only; nor have recommended the principal person 
in it, as a pattern worthy of imitation for his many virtues, 
if the character had existed only in imagination. Several 
councils, as those of Carthage, Florence, and Trent, have 
even made this book canonical ; but though this is carrying 
matters too far, #t shews however their sentiments of its 
value. They would scarcely have taken into their canon 
a romance, or a fable, however instructive or piously 
designed. 

I shal]] next consider the original language of this book: 
it is generally agreed, that it was first written either in He- 
brew or Chaldee, though the original cannot now be found. 
P. Fagius contends for the former, and that the original 
‘was what he saw at Constantinople; but many learned 
men are of a very different opinion, and think that to have 


been only some later yersion, probably made from the. 


Greek. (See Huet. Demonst. Evang. prop. 4. Fabric. Bib- 
lioth. Greec. tom. ii.) It is most probable that it was wrote 
in Chaldee, which was the language of that country where 
Tobit was a captive. St. Jerome having met with a Chaldee 
copy, employed a person that perfectly understood that 
language to render it into Hebrew, which himself at the 
same time translated into Latin, and his translation is that 
which we have in the Vulgar Latin edition of the Bible. 
The book itself is supposed to have been wrote, the for- 
mer part of it by Tobit himself, and the latter, almost to 
the conelusion, by his son Tobias; but there is no cer- 
tainty of it: at least itis thought, that they left behind 
them memoirs of their family, and such materials as a 
Chaldee author afterward digested intot hat form in which 
we now have it. A late writer surmises it to be the work 
of some Babylonian Jew in particular. (Whiston’s Sac. 
Hist. vol. i.) And indeed Calmet observes, that the name 
Raphael, which is found no where but in the book of Tobit, 
is of Babylonish extraction. However this be, the design 
of the book, when or by whomsoever wrote, was certainly 
‘commendable and good; it appears to be not so much to 
preserve the memoirs of a single religious family, as, from 
the example of so'good a man, exercised with a sad va- 
riety of misfortunes, and yet rising superior to them, through 
an assured hope of the promises made to Israel, to contfo¥t 
the Jews under their captivity, and by a prospect of future 
blessings, to alleviate their present afflicted condition. 
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As to the several versions of this book, besides that of 
Jerome’s abovementioned, there is a Greck one much an- 
cienter, for we find it made use of by Polyearp, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other fathers, who were before him ; and 
from this the Syriac version is supposed to have been aie: 
and the English one which is at present used; for Cover- 
dale’s was apparently from the Vulgate. It is uncertain 
by whom the Greek version was made; that it was after 
that of the LXX. appears from viii. 6. which is mani- 
festly transcribed from thence ; nor can it any more be- 
long to Theodotion, because Polycarp quotes from it long 
before that translator: it seems rather the work of some 
Hellenist Jew, probably one of Alexandria. The Hebrew 
copies of this book are thought to be comparatively of mo- 
dern composition, and to have been made by Fagius and 
Munster, whose names are prefixed to.-them: that of Fa- 
gius approaches nearest to the Greek, and seems more 
pure and correct; the other, some have suspected to have 
been done from the Vulgate. The Latin and Greek’ copies 
vary extremely, each having some particulars which are 
wanting in the other.. Hence some have surmised, that 
the history of Tobit was written twice; once more large 
and fully, which the Vulgate is thought to follow; and 
once succinctly, which the Greek copied from, or-in ‘the 
form which we at.present have it; which, if true, may ae- 
count for the variations mentioned. Thus much however 
should bo-observed, that the preference should be given to 
the Greek. As Jerome himself did not, as he acknowledges, 
understand Chaldee, the substance of his version was 
either dictated to him by some learned Jew, upon whose 
skill and sincerity he must depend, or, which seems not 
improbable, was the translation of a translation, and con- 
sequently, as Huetius observes, ‘‘ Hine alienum aliquid 
et adventitium huic adhezesisse par est suspicari.” (De- 
mons. Evang. prop. 4.) 

If by comparing carefully these several versions toge- 
ther, and critically examining the Greek text in partieular, 
I -have been so happy as to throw a new light upon pas- 
sages otherwise obscure, and, if I. may so speak, have 


helped Tobit’s blindness ; if the solutions which I have 


offered of the objections made to this history, shall in some 
measure contribute to clear difficulties, remove preju- 


‘dice, and silence profane and low raillery, and thereby to 


justify the wisdom of our chureh in the public use of it, 
I shall answer my design in engaging in this work, and 
think my labour not misemployed, : 
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THE DEMON 
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TRANSLATED FROM CALMET. 


a 


Ir is very surprising that the Holy Scriptures, which 


speak so often of good and evil angels, their appearing, 
and the supermatural and miraculous works performed by 
them, should mention so little of the nature, power, func- 
tions, qualities, glory, subordination, and the manner of 
acting, of these spirits, whom we look upon as the chief. of 
the works of the great Creator, the most excellent produc- 
tions of his power. All that we find there concerning them 
may probably be reduced te these heads; viz. that there 
are both good and evil spirits; that the former continue in 
a state of glory, because they preserved their innocence, 
and persevered in a dutiful submission to their Creator; 
that the latter, being clated with pride, by rebellion for- 
feited their. first estate, and are reserved in everlasting” 
chains under darkness, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire ; that they employ themselves in exerting their rage and 


malice against mankind, to draw them into the same con- . 


demnation and unhappy condition to which they are re- 
duced themselves: that good angels are God's ministers 
sent on gracious errands, and for the purposes ot mercy 
and loving-kindness; and evil ones are the executioners of 
his justice and vengeance: that among devils as .well as 
among angels there is a certain subordination, the condi- 
tions of: which are unknown to us; that they act upon bodies 
and spirits in a manner yet more incomprehensible to us: 
that every kingdom has its:angel which presides over it, 
and every one of us a guardian angel, which watches for our 
good and preservation, and is assisting in the great busi- 
ness of our salvation, if we ourselves do not oppose their 
kind intentions, and frustrate the mercies and good-will of 
God towards us. 

But even in that which God has been pleased to iaiior 
to us, how great is the obscurity, and how many the diffi- 
cultics! Angels and devils are almost always represented 
as corporeal. Most of the histories which make any men- 
tion of them, have rather the air of fiction and romance 
than of truce history. Let us examine, for instance, the 
account given of the temptation of Eve, and’ that of the 
angel’s appearance to Balaam and his ass, the history of 
the demon Asmodeus before us, Satan’s tempting of Job, 
and the blessed Jesus himself in the wilderness: are not 
these instances more likely to increase our doubts and 
multiply difficulties than to dispel or remove them? God 
seems to have designed thereby to put bounds to our cu- 


must be only figuratively. 


rioesity, and to turn away our attention from such matters, 
the knowledge of which is not so necessary for us, in order 
to employ the whole capacity of our minds upon more im- 
portant subjects, and which havea nearer and more direct 
regard to our true and essential interests. 

The ancient Jews before the captivity of Babylon do not 
seem much to have concerned themselves in their inquiries 
about angels: we do not any where find that they paid any 
sort of worship, either true or false, superstitious or other- 
wise, to them. It was not, by their own confession, till 
they came into Chaldea, that they learned the names .of 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and that there were seven 
principal spirits before the throne of God. . Nor was their 
knowledge more perfeet with respect _to evil spirits : the 
name Satan, which we sometimes meet with, is general, 
and signifies an adversary. Beelzcbub is the name of an 
idol. ‘Tsaiah (xiv. 12.) mentions Lucifer; but that means 
only the morning.star,-and when applied to the devil, it 
Asmodeus seems to be the first 
proper name of the devil that we mect with in Scripture,* 
and yct there is room to doubt whether this be really a 
proper name; as we may understand the passage of Tobit, 
iii. 8. in this manner, viz. the evil angel, the destroyer, 
killed her seven husbands. But indeed it must be con- 
fessed, that the natural sense of that place rather leads us 
to understand Asmodeus as a proper name. The Greek 
reads, Asmodeus, the evil spirit; Prosper styles him, fhe 
most wicked ; and Munster’ s Hebrew copy, the prince of the 
devils. 

Amongst the many etymologies of the name of iam- 
deus, one cannot fix upon a better than that which is de- 
rived from the verb sehamad, which signifies fo ruin, to ~ 
destroy, to exterminate, to make desolate, &c. titles which 
belong but too truly to the devil, whose principal aim is 
to ruin souls, to destroy works of piety and virtue, to over- 
throw good intentions, and to oppose all the gracious and 
merciful designs of God our Saviour towards us; ina word, 
who ¢lorics in mischief, and employs his power to make 
men wicked and miserable, and to spread discord, confu- 
sion, and disorder, through the world. St. John (Rev. ix.) 
mentions an evil angel, whose name in the Hebrew tongue 
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* Calmet here calls the book of Tubit Scripture, from the council of Trent doter- 
mining it to be 6o. 
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is Abaddon, but in the Greek, Apollyon, and in Latin, 
Exterminans. It seems to be that destroying angel which 
executed God’s vengeance upon the Egyptians by the ten 
sore plagues inflicted upon that people, and upon the mur- 
muring and rebellious Israelites also, who died in the wil- 
derness, and on the army of Sennacherib, destroyed in 
Palestine. It was he that stirred up the first persecutors, 
and hath ever since raised disturbances in the church of 
Christ. It is he, finally, who continucs to make war against 
it by-heretics and wicked persons, who corrupt its faith 
and dishonour its purity, by their evil lives or pernicious 
doctrines. 

But as the name Exterminator, or scald suits equally 
all evil spirits, it may be asked, which that in particular 
was, which tormented Sara, and killed her seven husbands; 
for we are assured, that there are devils of more sorts than 
one. (1 Cor. xv. 24.) Some are princes and rulers, some 
inferior and subalterns; some preside over one vice, and 
some over another.. There are demons of avarice, and de- 


mons of impurity ; demons of drunkenness, and demons of |. 


luxury. Some are concemed in foretelling future events, 
and giving out pretended oracles: some are employed in 
tempting and seducing peoplc; others in tormenting those 
whom they have taken possession of: there are some who 
occasion certain diseases; and it appears from the gospel, 
that the Jews ascribed to the devil most of the illnesses 
and calamities which men are visited with. In fine, it is 
thought that there are evil spirits who have their habitation 
in the air, others in deserts, others in provinces and great 
kingdoms. What is then the employment or rank of As- 
modeus, of whom we are speaking? The Hebrew copy, 
which we have already cited, gives him the title of king of 
deviis ; but there is mention of more than onc king of the 
devils. The Jews accuse our Saviour for'casting out de- 
vils by Beelzcebub, the prince of the devils. (Matt. ix. 34.) 
St. Jerome, upon the authority of the Hebrews, gives the 
name Rescepk to the prince of the devils, in Habac. iii. 
which signifies live coals, sparks, arrows, &c. terms suit- 
able to the devil, either on account of his great readiness 
to do mischief, or the vengeance thundered out against him 
by God for his deceiving the first woman. St. Chrysostom 
calls the prince of the devils Sathael; i.e. one that-is 
estranged, or disdainfully turns away from God. 

St. John bestows on him many epithcts, as, the great 
dragon, the old serpent called the devil, and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world. (Job i. 6. Rev.-xii. 9.) And 
our Saviour himself (Matt. iv. 10.) likewise calls him Satan, 
a name which expresses perfectly his hatred and malice 
against men, and his aversion to all goodness. The Greck 
word, A:aoAdoc, has the same signification, and means a 
false aceuscr, and unjust and spiteful cnemy. St. Peter 
paints him, as a roaring lion, going about and seeking whom 
he may devour, (1. 5.8.) Heis, as before observed, some- 
times also called Lucifer. ‘There arc some that think him 
to be the chicf of the demons of Media, wherc he princi- 
pally exercised his sovereignty: in like manner as that 
other demon, mentioned Dan. x. 13. exercised his over 
Persia, and opposed the archangel Michacl, the protector 
of the people of God.’ The name Asmodcus may possibly 
be also derived from the Hebrew Esch-Madai ; i.e. the fire 
of Media; because there this evil spirit kindled the fire of 
impure love. The rabbins will have it that Asmodcus 
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was descended from Naamah, the sister of Tubal-Cain, 
and that he is the same with him who is called Sammacl, in 
the Targum on Job, chap. xxviii. In short, the ,Talmud- 
ists unanimously hold that Asmodeus is the prince of the 
devils. 

‘But the opinion which seems most probable to us is, 
that Asmodeus was the demon of impurity. We see no 
reason to follow the Hebrews, who give him the rank of 
the prince of the devils. What the Scripture says of him 
requires not that we should give him that precedence 
amongst his fellow-rebels and apostates. God permitted 
him'to punish with death those that approached Sara with 
a brutal and criminal passion: he had no power himself 
over the virtuous maid; but contributed, against his will, 
and without his knowledge, to her happiness, and that of 
Tobias. This young pair was made for one another; and 
God, who was mercifully disposed towards them, suffered 
not that the seven first hushands should come near her, as 
he reserved her for one more worthy. " 

Raphael discovers to young Tobias the true cause of 
their death, when he says, I will tell you whom the devil 
they are those who marry without 
the fear of God, who exclude him from their affections, to 
indulge thetr passions and brutal lust, like the horse and 
mule which have no understanding, (vi. 16,17.) Sara, in 
like manner, assigns one of the reasons why the former per- 
sons could not have her to wife; perhaps, says she, I was 
not worthy of them, or because they were not worthy of me,* 
(iii. 19.) . This last was doubtless the true reason, but not 
a sufficient one to expose them to death, if they had not 
drawn that misfortune on themselves, by their criminal ex- 
cess and evil dispositions. 

What is most difficult to conceive in Sara’s deliverance. 
is, the evil spirit being driven away by the smoke of the 
heart and liver of the fish. How can a spirit receive any 
impression from smoke, or be sensible either of an agree- 
able or disagreeable smell? It is certain that both smoke 
and effluvias proceed only from bodies, and act only on 
matter, and as the ideas of pain or pleasure arising from 
the impressions which sensible qualities make on our 
bodics, are not common.tv, or compatible with, spirits 
disengaged from matter; we cannot conceive that such. 
sensations: should affect them without a sort of miracle, 
and the power of God so ordering it, that, by means of cer-. 
tain movements, extrinsical and foreign to them, they shall 


receive the same.impressions as if they were really cor- 


poreal : itis after this manner somc have attempted to ex- 
plain the punishments in hell; how the devils and souls of 
the damned can be said to be tormented in material fire; 
viz. that that element does not act directly and immediately 
itself on them, but by an effect proceeding from the all- 
powerful will of God, its presence causes in their souls 
the same sensations of pain, as if they were really clothed 
with flesh and composed of matter, 

The heathens, who supposed the bodies of their demons 
to be very subtile, and exempt from matter, were at little 
pains to explain how they could be affected with agreeable 
or bad smells.’ Their subtile bodies, which partook of the 
nature’ of the purest cther, were fattened, according to 





* This and the foregoing sentence are according to the Vulgate; the Greek 
omits them: 
41 
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them, with the libations and the odour of the sacrifices of- 
fered in honour of them ; they were fed and refreshed with 
the smoke of the incense and perfumes, and were invi- 
gorated with sucking the blood of the victims. But, as 
Porphyry observes, a wise man would be cautious how he 
offered such sacrifices, for fear of inviting such mischiev- 
ous spirits; he advises rather to purify the soul, as they 
have no power over one that is pure, uncorrapt, and un- 
sulied.: The Chaldeans, among whom the book of Tobit 
was written, and the Jews for whose usc it was composed, 
were doubtless of opinion that the demons were not abso- 
lutely disengaged from all matter. They attributed to them 
all such sensations and impressions, as belong only to 
beings that are corporeal. Hence Tobias, speaking ac- 
cording to the notions and prejudice of that people, says 
to Raphael, that the demon Asmodeus loved Sara, and 
had a passionate fondness for’ her beauty, and through 
jealousy kept all others from coming near her. On this 
occasion we may very well apply St. Jerome’s observa- 
tion, “ That in Scripture one often finds things mentioned 
rather according to the prevailing notion of the times when 
they happened, than according to strict truth.” (In Jer. 
xxviii.) The ancient fathers of the church were not en- 
tirely free from this error; they represent demons or spirits 
as having subtile bodies, and as affected with odours and 
other fine and delicate sensations. Origen mentions it as 
a thing incontestable, that demons love liquors, and the 
taste of flesh roasted. (Cont. Cels. lib. iii.) He thinks that 
they appear in and assume the form of holy persons or 
good angels, to deceive the simple; are fond of impure 
love, and affected with the sounds of instruments and 


music; that there are certain charms, verses, herbs, and’ 


figuies, that have the power to drive them away, and to cure 
the distempers which they occasion. (Ibid. lib. viii.) These 

opinions are very ancient, and authorized and supported as 
well by the number as the great character of those that 
maintain them. And though the church seems entirely to 
have abandoned these, yet there have been in these later 
times some learned authors, who cannot persuade them- 
selves to give any bodiés but those of a very subtile and 
refined nature, both to good and evil angels. Grotius can- 
not help shewing his spleen and indignation against those 
who have paid too great a deference to Aristotle, who was 
the first, he says, that asserted natures purcly intellectual. 
Upon the supposition of their being corporeal, there will 
be little difficulty to explain how demons and angels may 


appear in a bodily shape, eat and drink, occasion and cure . 


“several distempers; for nothing is more easy and natural 
than for bodies to act upon matter, and to strike the senses. 

I do not very well see how those who pretend that the 
smoke of the heart and liver of the fish drove away the 
demon by a natural virtue and efficacy, can maintain that 
sentiment, without admitting that the unclean spirit had a 
body and senses. Notwithstanding all the efforts of their 
philosophy, they will never persuade any, that there could 
be that antipathy which they hold between Asmodeus and 
the smoke, in a spirit absolutely divested of matter. Such 
aversions and antipathies being founded on a diversity and 
opposition of qualities, cannot meet in beings which have 
such a disagreement and even contraricty between them, 
as spirit and body have; if they could, all other bodies 
and spirits for the like reason must be supposed to have 
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the same, as they equally and essentially differ in the pro- 
perties peculiar to each. 

If the efficacy of the smoke, of which we are speaking, 
is supposed to consist in the sensation which it occasioned 
in the person affected by it, which producing an agitation 
and alteration in the blood and humours, thereby acted in- 
directly upon the demon himself, by taking from him the 
means made use of to incommode and torment the party 
possessed, such an opinion seems to contain nothing but 
what might be admitted by the most scrupulous divines, 
and the most exact and inquisitive philosophers. If melan- 


- choly was the cause of Saul’s malady, itis no ways strango 


that the sweet sounds of David’s harp, driving away that 
black humour, and raising his spirits, might at the same 
time take from the evil spirit his principal means and 
springs of mischief; and in that sense music might be said 
to hinder, or however to suspend and stop his farther evil 
designs. One may observe the like of those roots of which 
Josephus speaks, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. which were ap- 
plied to the nostrils of the possessed, the virtue of which 
Solomon himself, he says, first discovered to those of his 
nation. We are told likewise of certain roots, herbs, 
plants, stones, and other things, which have the power, as 
is pretended, to drive away evil spirits, and to hinder them 
from entering into such and such places, and there doing 
mischief. But we may apply the words of St. Austin, who, 
speaking of the perfumes and odours which demons have 
been represented as fond of, says, “ they arc not fed or 
supported by such things as these, but by the folly and 
errors of men.” (De Civit. lib. xx. cap. 22.) They are 
neither smoke, nor herbs, nor minerals, that drive them 
away and keep them in awe; but it is an error, and a 
foolish mistake in men to think so. The devil indeed 


‘amuses them with such a notion, and leaves them there, 


being sufficiently indemnified, and made amends for the 
small suspension of his malice, by the great advantage he 
makes in keeping up superstition and crror. 

But with regard to magical effects of certain words, 
plants, and characters, we should judge otherwise. The 
devil on such occasions seems willing to submit to con- 
ditions, and to engage not to act contrary to the will and 
pleasure of such as are devoted to him, and are in league 
with him. In this consists the devil’s hard and cruel em- 
pire; he never ceases to do hurt, but it is in order to do 
greater mischicf. He contents himself in thus attaching 
men to his service, and seducing them through the errors 
of magic. But we need not enlarge farther on this, as it 
will be of no service to explain the matter in hand, since it 
is certain that no sort of magic was employed in dispos- 
sessing Sara of the evil spirit. 

Sérrarins thinks that a middle opinion should be fol- 
lowed ; onc betwixt that which holds the expulsion of As- 
modeus to have been done purely by natural means, and 
that which asserts a supernatural:and miraculous power. 
He observes, that a thing may be donc, or something 
brought to pass, either by a good or cvil spirit, or by the 
sole will and commandment of God, without either of them 
employing any agent, or secondary cause, outwardly con- 
curring and co-operating with them; or God may employ 
some angel or demon, who shall meke use of some natural 
and sensible means, as his instrument and assistant, whe- 
ther the agent employed hath need of such natural assist- 
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ance or not, or the thing made use of has naturally a dis- 
position and quality fit for the purpose, or derives all its 
virtue and efficacy from him who applies it. In the present 
case, he thinks the smoke of the liver of the fish had a sort 
of natural power to drive away the evil spirit, which he 
proves by what the angel, speaking as a man, says, Ifa 


devil or an evil spirit trouble any, we must make a smoke. 


thereof before the man or the woman, and the party shall 


be no more vexed, (vi. 7.) Young Tobias, who then looked. 
upon Raphael only as a mere man, understood it in this 


sense ; and when he said to the angel, to what use is the 
heart and liver of the fish? he thought nothing, doubtless, 
of any supernatural effect; one ought to believe, therefore, 
that Raphael spoke to him according to his sense of the 


matter.. The same writer is of opinion, that God foresee- 


ing, in the beginning of the world, the evils which the devil 


would bring upon mankind, gave to certain plants a natural 


power and virtue to oppose and hinder these bad effects. 
He acknowledges, however, something supernatural in the 
smoke beforementioned, founded principally upon what 
the angel says, that the devil never returns to make a 
second attack upon those who have once proved the happy 
effects of the remedy; a thing which is altogether singular, 
and cannot be said of any other natural one. In short, he 
thinks that the prayers and continence of Tobias, his good 
dispositions, and those of Sara, who entered into the mar- 
riage-state in the fear of the Lord, together with the pre- 
sence of Raphael, contributed very much to the producing 
so unusual and extraordinary an effect. 

Grotius seems to suppose all this to be a parable, and 
understands it in a figurative sense. He neither acknow- 
ledges an evil spirit, properly such, to be concerned, nor 
any thing supernatural to have happened in the cure of 
Sara. The pretended Asmodeus, who killed her seven 
husbands, was only some ill quality attending Sara’s body, 
which proved mortal to such as approached her. The He- 


brews used to ascribe to the devil all the diseases which 


they could not account for, or assign the cause of. They 
thought there were devils which made persons deaf and 
dumb, epilepsies, and other illnesses not well understood, 
and which medicine despaired of curing, and could not 
effectually reach, were, according to them, inflicted by evil 
spirits, as appears from several passages in the gospel. 
Sara’s malady, ho says, was of this sort; but Tobias, by 
using such fumigations in the bridal chamber, and about 
his person, as ‘were proper in that case, not only preserved 
himself from the fate of his predecessors, but cured his 
wife likewise of a complaint or indisposition that was un- 
known to physic, and therefore ascribed (as the custom of 
the Jews was, with every distemper they could not cure) 
to the operation of the devil. This is cutting the knot, as 
they say, and turning to novel and romance an authorized 
and well-grounded history, reecived and acknowledged as 
a true one by the Jews and the whole Christian church : 
for I do not much regard, or lay any great stress upon, the 
singular opinion of some modern expositors, who, without 
any substantial proof, have attempted to dispute the truth 
ef this history, 

- Those who hold that the expulsion of Asmodeus was 
by a supernatural power, do not entirely agree among them- 
selves. Some assert, that the smoke of the fish was only a 
symbol of the prayers of Tobias and Sara, to which alone 
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they ascribe the success of her cure, in the same sense that 
our Saviour Jesus Christ spread clay upon the eyes of the 
man that was born blind, and ordered him to wash in the 
pool of Siloah, not as the cause, but as the proof of the 
cure. Asmodeus was one of those evil spirits, which were 


not to be expelled but by continence and prayer, like those 


under the gospel, which went not out but by prayer and 
fasting. Others think, that the burning of the fish’s entrails 
was only as a sign when the evil spirit should be chased 
away. There are some also that maintain, that it was Ra- 
phael that drove away Asmodeus, and purposely con- 
cealed what was done by a supernatural power, under that 
seemingly natural one, lest Tobias should discover he was 
an angel, which was contrary to the intention of God, who 
would have Raphael remain undiscovered till the return 
of Tobias to his father’s house. Prosper ascribes the 
whole effect of the smoke to Jesus Christ, whose mystical 
name iySvce means a fish, and that it is he that drives away 
unclean spirits,.and heals our infirmities; but as that 


- father declares he speaks figuratively, his opinion is not to 


be putin the number of literal explications. 
- The principal proofs of:those who contend here for 
a supernatural and miraculous power are, 1. The essential. 
difference which there is between any thing sensible, gross, 
and corporeal, and a being purely intellectual. 2. The dis- 
proportion between the remedy and the disease. Bodily 
illnesses are ordinarily cured either by applying remedies 
correspondent to the nature of the disease, or by eva- 
cuating and taking away the humours that occasion the 
complaint, or by bringing the blood and humours into a: 
right. order again; which is to be effected various ways, 
either by acting directly upon the humours, and taking 
away the cause of the disorder, or by restoring tranquillity 
and cheerfulness to the mind, as the content and satis-. 
faction of this necessarily influences, ‘and has an effect: 
upon, the blood and humours, and settles them in a just 
and due equilibrium: or the indisposition may be an 
atrophy, weakness, and faintness, and then it is helped or 
removed by raising the spirits, and repairing, by good and 
wholesome nourishment, the blood and exhausted humours.. 

But in the case before us, ‘none of these means could 
take place. Sara had no bodily illness that one knows of; 
the business to be done was to drive away the evil spirit 
whieh molested her, without doing her any harm, but would 
not suffer any to approach her with impure dispositions. 
Now the burning of the fish’s entrails could not act upon 
the body of the demon, because he was purely spiritual, nor 
on his spirit, because the smoke was wholly material; he- 
sides, the same remedy, when applied to other persons in 
the like malady, appears to be insignificant; neither fumi- 
gations, perfumes, good or evil smells, have ever been 
able to drive away devils from any determinate place or 
person. If exorcisms are sometimes accompanied with 
burning of brimstone and other things, of a quick and 
strong scent, it sufficiently appears, from divers cir- 
cumstances, that one is not to aseribe the effect which 
attends them to the power of the effluvia, but to the 
efficacy of the prayers which accompany them. In short, 
if the smoke from the burnt entrails had a natural and suf- 
ficient efficacy to chase away the evil spirit, to what pur- 
pose were Tobias and Sara’s prayers, and their remarkable 
continence ?. Why.does Raphael say to Tobias, that the 
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evil demon has no power but against those that abandon 
themselves to their impure and brutal lusts?) Does a na- 
tural remedy depend upon the virtuous or evil dispositions 
of those that apply it? 

Amidst this variety of sentiments we think we may ven- 
ture to affirm: 1. hat the smoko of the liver could have 
no direct or physical effect upon Asmodeus, 2. That it 
operated only on the senses of Tobias and Sara, and pos- 
sibly might serve to suppress in them carnal and sensual 
inclinations, and contribute to their continence and chas- 
tity; effects which naturalists ascribe to some plants, juices, 
and odours. This virtuous disposition having disarmed 
the fiend, and put it out of his power to exccute his malice 
against Tobias, as he did against the seven others, he re- 
tired to the upper Egypt for the same evil designs, filled 
with confusion and vexation at his disappointment; es- 
pecially observing that this pious couple joined prayers, 
watching, and humiliation, to temperance and ‘chastity, 
and that for three nights successively... 3. The angel 
Raphael, without doubt, contributed greatly to Tobias’s 


conquest over Asmodeus, not only in discovering to him. 


the remedy we have mentioned, and acquainting him how 
good and true Israelites should enter upon, and behave 
in the marriage-state, but by his presence more espe- 
cially, and invincible power, which he could not resist. 
The Scripture sufficiently intimates, that he had the greatest 
share in.the victory, when it says, that Raphael bound 


Asmodeus, and sent him away into the uttermost parts of: 


Egypt, which cannot be ascribed either to the smoke from 
the entrails of the fish, nor even to Tobias’s wise conduct 


or prayers. So that the miracle of Sara’s deliverance from. 


her malady consisted chiefly in these three particulars: 1. 


In the discovery of so singular and extraordinary a remedy: 


as we have mentioned. 2. In laying open the cause which 
gave the evil spirit power to kill those who approached 
Sara, and pointing out the means to render his malice im- 


potent and ineffectual. Lastly, In the supernatnral assist-: 
ance which Raphael invisibly gave Tobias on the occasion, : 


and sending away the demon a great way off, in a manner 
never heard of before. : 

The only thing which remains at present to be examined 
is, the manner, cause, and the place of the confinement of 
Asmodeus. The Scripture, without being more explicit, 
says, that Raphael seized the demon and sent him into 
the deserts of the upper Egypt. The Greek adds, that 
Raphael chained him there. The Hebrew says, that Asmo- 
deus, smelling the smoke of the burnt liver, fled into 
the upper Egypt. But neither the one nor the other makes 
mention of the angel’s seizing him, as the Vulgate does; 
which insinuates, that it was done even in Raguel’s house, 
and from thence conducted him to the deserts of The- 
bais, as to a prison. But however it happened, it is 
certain we ought not to understand the account in a literal 
and strict sense. For how can an evil spirit be chained, 
or confined to a determinate place, or how is it possible to 
seize him, and bring him as it were prisoner to a dungeon? 
We must, therefore, understand the word bound, here, as in 
other passages of Scripture, where the devil is spoken of 
almost in the same terms: for instance, our Saviour says, 
No man can erter into a strong man’s house and spoil his 
goods, except he will first bind the strong man. (Mark iii, 
27.) And in the Apocalypse, the dragon, that old serpent, 
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which is the devil and Satan, is laid hold on by an angel, 
and bound for a thousand years, (xx. 2.) St. Peter, speak- 
ing of the fall of the apostate angels, says, that God cast 
them down into hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment: (2 Pct. ii. 4.) and St. 
Jude, That the angels which kept not their first estate are 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day, (ver. 6.) None of these ex- 
pressions were ever understood of a real confinement, or 
material chains, to bind, fasten, or keep prisoners those 
unclean spirits, but of a superior force, which continued 
them in their torments, and Yi 00 the violent effects of 
their fury and malice. 

St. Austin, explaining the manner how evil spirits may 
be bound or loosed, says, that these terms signify no 
more, when applied to these enemies of mankind, than 
that they have liberty or permission to do mischief, or have 
not the liberty to hurt. The devil’s place at present is in 
hell, as he does not deccive the world now, as formerly, by 
idolatry. Since the gospel of. Jésus Christ hath been 
preached through the whole world, our Saviour has bound 
the strong man, entered into his house, taken away the 
arms wherein he trusted, and spoiled his goods. Raphael, 
with respect to Asmodeus, was as a mighty conqueror, 
who disposes of his captive at his pleasure, lays him in 
chains, or sends him into banishment where he pleases. 
That archangel, by the command of God, ordered him to 
flee away ;. he signified to him, that the power hitherto in-. 
dulged him was revoked, of hurting those that approached 
near to Sara. In this sense we are to understand binding 
Asmodcus, as he could not act without God’s will and per- 
mission; as soon as that permission ceased or was recalled, 
he then might properly be said to be bound, or confined 
from doing farther mischief. St. Austin very well com- 
pares him to’a great mastiff, tied-up and. chained, who 
growls angrily, and shews an inclination to bite, but can 
hurt none but those who are so imprudent as to come too 
near him. (Ser. 197.) 

But how can the cvil spirit be properly said to be con- 
fined toa determinate place? Is it not equally a contra- 
diction to say that a. spirit is confined, as to say that he is 
bound or in chains? Neither the one nor the other of these 
can belong to, or be inflicted on, a beimg purely spiritual. 
But itis easy to solve this difficulty from the principles 
just laid down; if the evil spirit was bound when God sus- 
pended or revoked the power he had given him, if is 
equally clear that the same spirit is confined or shut up, 
when God sets certain bounds to the exercise of his power, 
whether it be with regard to times, or places, or things, or 
persons. Thus Asmodeus attending upon, and being at- 
tached to, the person of Sara, and not having any power 
but against those that came to her with evil and impure 
dispositions, was confined to the place where Sara lived. 
He could not exert his malice any where else, nor upon 
any other than those that were given up to him. He was 
sent away from thence into the deserts of the upper Egypt, 
not to be confined or locked up there, as in a fixed place, or 
certain limited bounds of space, like a prisoner, but to exe- 
cute his power within a certain district assigned him, or 
rather to continue there without any at all, as that part was 
desert, wild, and uninhabited. © So that to be confined to 
or shut up in a-place, with respect to an evil spirit, means 
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only his power to do mischief, and to exccute his wicked 
intentions, within the extent of such a place: as, when 
God permits any person to be tempted, the tempter’s 
power is limited to that person, and to the place where 
he is.’ 

It is only God that commands thie evil spirits, and hasa 
right to fix the places and times when and where they may 
exert their power. He alone can set hounds to their ma- 
lice, and stop its. mischievous effects when he judges pro- 
per. It is true, indeed, that both angels and men have 
sometimes made use of the same power in confining evil 
spirits, and stopping the progress of their rage and violence ; 
but neither angels nor men could effect this by any proper 
power of their own, they acted only by the appointment of 
God, and inhis name. It was thus Raphael subdued As- 
modeus; it was thus Michael the archangel stopped the at- 
tempt of the devil to carry away the hody of Moscs. (Jude, 
ver. 9.) He used no other arms, no other reprimand, than 
the Lord rebuke thee. It was thus holy martyrs and con- 
fessors of old, and our exorcists at this day, * contro] evil 
Spirits, and limit the extent of their power. All was done 
in the name and by the power of Jesus Christ. 

Not so the magicians, who boast of their power over evil 
spirits, that they can at pleasure stop their operations, and 
keep them, as they pretend, chained up and confined, some 
in a circle or chamber, and others in their places. One 
cannot say that magicians act in the name of.God, and 
make use of his authority over evil spirits ; much less that 
they act against the permission of God, and in spite of 
him ; for who can resist his will? we cannot help think- 
ing, therefore, either that this pretended power of magi- 


cians over evil spirits, is purely chimerical and imaginary ;. 


or that God, by a secret but most terrible judgment, per- 
mits for a time, that those miserable and wicked persons, 
who have deserted his service, should become slaves of the 
devil, who wretchedly deceives them by an appearance of 
submission, which he obsequiously pays to them, whilst in 
truth he tyrannizes over them, and treats them worse than 
the most abject and miserable slaves. It is not impossi- 
ble but that the devil may exercise such a sort of authority 
over his subjects, as to command them to execute the will 
of such wicked magicians, as have given themselves over 
to him. But however this be, neither religion nor good 
sense will permit us to ascribe either to the devil himself, 
or any of his subalterns, much less to magicians, an abso- 
Jute and independent authority. All the motions, power, 
and force of the devil, are dependent upon, and subject 


* In the apostolic age, and the naxt following, the power of exorcising, or cast- 
ing on: devils, was a miracolous gift of the Holy Ghost, given to many Christisus in 
common. The particolar order of exorcista was firat seltled in the church, opon the 
withdrawing of that extraordinary and miracoloas power, probably about the latter 
ead of the third centery. (Bingham’s Antiq. tom. ii.) It does not appear by any 
good or certain authority, that after that time they really did reject demons, either 
out of infacts, or demoniacs. But ander that pretence, many counterfeit miracles 
have been obtreded on the credaloos. Erasmaa has wittily exposed the pretence to 
this power, io hia Spectrum, nr Exorcismus. In the Roman Ritoal we have the form 
of exorcising expressly set down, called Exzorcismus obsessorum, which Calmet pro- 
bably refers to; viz. “ Exorcizo te, immondissime Spiritas, omnis incoraio Adver- 
sarii, omne Phantssma, omnis Legio, in uemine Domini nostri Jeso Christi, eradi- 
care, et effogere ab hoc Plasmate Dei. Ipse tibi imperat, qui te de aopernis calo- 
ram ininferiora terre precepit. Ipse tibi imperat qui mari, ventis, et tempcatati- 
has imperavit. Aodi ergo et time, Satana, inimice fidei, hostis generis homani, 
mortis adductor, vite raptor, jaatitia declinator, maloraiw radix, fomes vitioram, 
seductor hominam, &e. Recede, et da locam Spiriloi Saucto per hoc Signam Crocia 
Christi Domini noatri.” 
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to, the Father and Sovereign of all spirits, who rules and 
governs them by his infinite power and incomprchensible 
wisdom. 

The place where Asmodeus was banished ty was the 
desert of the upper Egypt; a soil dry, sandy, uncultivated; 
and almost entircly uninhabited; as it never rains there; 
and the overflowings of the Nile cannot reach it, by reason 
of the mountains and its high situation, it must of course 
be barren. St. Jerome intimates, that it abounds with ser- 
pents and venomous creatures. This frightful desert would 
for ever have continued in abhorrence and oblivion, if it 
had not been visited, and as it were consecrated, by a great 
number of religious hermits, who by their abode have made 
it venerable and famous, and have changed the honour and 
barrenness of it into,a delicious paradise ; a place particu- 
larly favoured, and where Jesus Christ displays the great- 
est and most sensible effects of his grace and power. The 
devil, who had established as it were his empire here, being 
drove from other parts by the virtue of the cross, found 


. himself here vanquished and subdued, by the penance and 


austeritics of these anchorets. This was the field of battle 
where St. Anthony, Pacomius, Macharius, Paphnucius, 
and many others, so often engaged with and overcame the 
devil, whose fury and obstinacy were so weakened, that he 
could only maintain the fort where he had intrenched and 
fortified himsclf.* 

: The Scripture does not mention for how long time As- 
modeus continued bound in the upper Egypt, but we may 
be assured that he remained so all the time of Tobias and 
Sara’s life, since it is before remarked of this remedy, that 
the evil spirit, onee drove away by the power of it, never 
returns again to the person. One cannot say but after their 
time God might permit him to excrt his malice and evil 
arts afresh against other persons, but this is a secret which 
God has not been pleased to make any discovery of. It is 
to be observed, that Jesus Christ, in his gospel, intimates, 
that the Jews believed, that the unclean spirit, when gone 
out of a man, walketh through dry places, and seeking rest 
there for a time, and finding none, returns into the house 
Srom whence he came out} (Matt. xii. 33, 34.) 2. e. to take 
possession again of that unhappy person, whom he before. 
dweltin. Thus the evil spirit that haunted king Saul, re- 
turned upon him at intervals, after it had been drove away 
hy the harmony of David’s harp. The LXX. describing 
the sad estate to which Babylon would be reduced after its. 
fall, say, that strens shall lie there, and devils dance there, 
and centaurs shall dwell there. (Isa. xiii. 21, 22.) 

A late writer mentions strange and prodigious things of 
a serpent in the upper Egypt; one cannot help thinking al- 
most that there was something supernatural in it. This 
serpent frequented a grot or cave of a mountain, over 
against the village of Saata, about a hundred leagues from 





* The Egyptian hermits were doubtless very extraordinary persons, and of great 
sanctity, as appears from the account given of them hy Jerome, Athauasius, Snzo- 
inen, Cassian, Salpitiua Severua, Du Pin, and otbers; but thal they cured all dis- 
easea, delivered those that were possesaed, liad personal conflicta themselvea with 
the devil, attacking them sometimes ina brotal form, at other times tempting them 
in a beautiful and pleasing one, and came off more than conquerors over that grand 
and subtle adversary : these, and many other as sorprising things, whiol are recorded 
of them, we may auspend our belief of, till it is certain that miraclea continued in 
the charch in the third and fourth centary. Culmet seeme to have singled out these 
as the principal deyotees, aod iene because they were the inslitalors of the 
mooastio hfe, =~ : ; ; 
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Grand Cairo, upon tho western border of the Nile; he hurt 
nobody, one might touch him, fondle him, kil! him, cut him 
in pieces, and carry him several days’ journey from thence, 
and yet after all this he would appear again in tho cavern 
alive and well. Itseemed to mako a distinction between 
persons; some it would go before, fondle them, and wrap 
its folds about them; others it would flec away from and 
shun. In short, if what is said to be true, we cannot help 
acknowledging something miraculous in the creature, Somo 
have thought that it might possibly be the demon Asmo- 
deus, whose abode wo mentioned to be in these parts. 
One could wish it could be certainly known how long it is 
since it first appeared there, for the ancients say nothing of 
it. Or possibly the whole may be only invention, to em- 
bellish the travels, and to entertain and amuse credulous 
readers. (Lucas’s Voyage into the Levant, tom. i. cap.9.14.) 


As I have already pointed out:some errors of the Ro- 
manists, couched in this Dissertation, it may not be amiss, 
at the conclusion of it, to take notice, that in the old Ro- 
man Missal, and also in the Missal of Sarum, there is a 
proper mass of Raphael the archangel, with the following 
rubric, by way of eee to it, grounded plainly on this 
history :— 
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The following office of Raphael the archangel, may be ce- 
lebrated for pilgrims or travellers ; that as he conducted and 
brought back (in his journey ) Tobias safe and sound, so he 
would bring back those for whom the mass is said. It may 
also be said for all sick people, and such as are possessed 
with the devil; because he is a medicinal angel, who re- 
stored sight to Tobias, and dispossessed a devil out of Sara; 
his son’s wife. 

Then the following prayer to God: i 

O God, who didst direct blessed Raphael the archangel, 
to go before thy servant Tobias, hastening in his journey, 
and gavest him to be his keeper, amidst the varieties and 
dangers of this life and way ;j grant, we beseech thee, that 
we may be protected by his aid, so that both we may shun 
the dangers of this present life, and may be able to come to 
the joys of heaven, through our Lord, &c. 

Then a prayer to S. Raphael himself :— 

I entreat thee also, do thou assist me, O excellent firirece 
Raphael, thou best physician of soul and body; and thou 
that didst presently enlighten the bodily eyes of Tobias by 
curing them, do tho also enlighten my spiritual and carnal 
eyes, and do not cease by thy heavenly prayer to cut off all 
the darkness of my heart and body. (Hor. Sec. us. Sarum. 
f. soa 
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Ver. 1. The book of the words of Tobit.) BiBAo¢ rév dd- 
ywv. <Adyoe often stands for thing ; thus Sophocles, roic 
xuplore mavra yon SnAovy Adyov. The Hebrew word 137, 
signifies promiscuously a word and a thing, and is rendered 
both by pia and Adyoc. . See Exod. viii. 12. 1 Kings xiv. 
19. Eccles. i. 1. Mark i. 45. Luke i. 37. ii. 15. pijua rovro 
yeyovos, i.e. this thing was done. ‘The margin rightly ren- 
ders \déywv here by acts. The Hebrew versions, and Sy- 
‘riac, and the Alexandrian MS. differ in the following genea- 
logy; the Vulgate wholly omits it. Our translators follow 
the Rom. and Complat. editions. 

~ Ver. 2. Who in the time of Enemessar king of the Assy- 
rians, was led captive, &c.| The first book of Chronicles 
v. 26. tells us, that God stirred up Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, 
kings of Assyria, against the impious Israelites, and that 
the latter carried them away from beyond Jordan, and sent 
them into the countries of Halah, Habor, and Hara, and 
to the river Gozan. And this book adds, that the tribe of 
Nephthali, of which Tobit was, being carried away by 
Enemessar, who is the same with Shalmaneser, as the mar- 
gin has if, was placed in the province of Media, and him- 
self at Nineveh. It is plain from hence, that there was a 
double invasion, and a double captivity of the Israelites. 


Of this second captivity we must necessarily understand 
this place, which was thirty years after that by Tiglath-Pi- 
leser. In the time of this last translation, Tobit was car- 
ried away captive with many others, being then, as is sup- 
posed, about forty-four years old, with his wife and young 
Tobias, A.M. 3283. before Christ 721 years, or there- 
abouts. 

That city which is called properly Nephthali in Galilee.| 
Properly, Kvétwe. Where is there such a Greek word so 
used? All other translations have it as a proper name, 
Cydios, or some such-like. Tho Alexandrian MS. has 
Kvdtwv, which Grabe alters for Kuvotw¢e. Calmet thinks the 
reading might be Kacféwe. This is thought to be the same 
with that which was otherwise called Kadesh-Nephthali, 
and so the margin explains it. This being the principal 
city in the tribe of Nephthali, in the more carly times, for 
brevity’s sake, was called Nephthali. .It was not ‘only a 
Levitical city, but also one of the threo cities of refuge on 
the west of Jordan. It is the opinion of the learned, found- 
ed on Isa. ix. 1—3. compared with Matt. iv. 14. that as the 
Jand of Galilee, or of Zebulun and Nephthali, had the 
misfortune to be first in that calamity, which befel their 
nation by the Assyrians, so, in recompence of that misery 
which they suffered above the rest of their brethren, they 
had the first and chiefest share of the presence and con- 
versation of the Messiah; which the prophet Isaiah com- 
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forts them with accordingly, and we see actually fulfilled 
in the gospel. In like manner it may be presumed, and 
from many passages in this book (see chap. xiii. xiv.) it 
seems probable, that to Tobit, and others of the faithful 
Israelites, was vouchsafed in their captivity a distant pros- 
pect of this glorious appearing, and of the happy state of 
the church under it. 

Ver. 8. I Tobit have walked all the days of my life in the 
way of truth and justice, and I did many alms-deeds to my 
brethren, and my sation, who came with me to Nineveh, into 
the land of the Assyrians.] Tobit here in person relates 
his own history; and so the other versions, the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, and the ancient Latin, all read in the first 
person; the Vulgate only differs, which from hence to the 
end of the third chapter, runs in the third person. One 
may observe that Tobit’s misfortunes never induce him to 
leave the way of virtue; but his charity to his brethren 
under the same captivity, is most extraordinary and amia- 
ble. Human prudence proceeds upon maxims very differ- 
ent; it is natural for a captive, at a distance from his coun- 
try, and reduced in-his circumstances, to manage and re- 
serve the little remainder to subsist himself and family, and 
to think that giving to others may be the way to bring po- 
verty upon himself; but Tebit’s faith judged otherwise, and 
had a respect unto the recompence of the reward. St. Am- 
brose’s character of him is very just: “ He bore with hum- 
ble patience absence from his own country, and the loss of 
his goods occasioned by it, and was more sensibly affected 
with the afflictions of his brethren than his own; he regarded 
not as his private property what he had hitherto acquired, 
but distributed it to the necessities of his fellow-captives, 
esteeming only what he himself suffered as his due, and the 
just punishment of his sins. He was every where and in 
all things submissive to the will of God, without listening 


to the motions of self-love, or the suggestions of partial 


and corrupt nature.” (In Tob. cap. 1. tom. i.) 

Ver. 5. Now all the tribes which together revolted, and 
the house of my father Nephthali, sacrificed unto the heifer 
Baal.] For distinction’s sake, Baal had particular titles 
and different rites of worship ; here Baal the heifer is spe- 
cified, to point out to us what Baal ‘is meant, viz. the heifer, 
or calf of Beth-el, or rather Dan, which was near to the 
tribe of Nephthali. The margin renders, to the power of 
Baal, as if the reading was, rij¢ Baad 7q Svvaper. Spencer 
and some other learned men contend, that the true reading 
here is, 77 Baad, r9 Avvdye, to Baal, the strength, or the 
power, which is probably the sense of the other marginal 
reading, viz. the god Baal, and is countenanced by many 
copies, and may seem confirmed from Hos.x. 5. and Mark 
xiv. 62. where the right hand of Power means, the right 
hand of the Power, or of God, the all-powerful. And it is 
observable, that Aquila, in his version, renders Eli, Eh, 
which in the LX X. is 6 Ocdc¢ pov, 6 Ode pov, (Psal. xxii. 1.) 
by ioyvpé pov, toxvpé pov. That God is called the Strength, 
the Rock, &c. is indeed evident from many passages in 
Seripture; (sce Exod. xv. 11. Deut. xxxii. 37.) but then 
such a title does not belong, nor was usually given, to false 
gods or idols, who are always styled vanities, because of 
their nothingness and impotence. WNer is it probable that 
Tobit, when he is condemning image-worship, should ho- 
nour its object with a title of such pre-eminence and dis- 
tinction. ‘[he true reading scems rather that which is fol- 
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lowed in our vérsion, rj Baad ry SapaAu, 7. e. to the idol or 
image of Baal, with the form or resemblance of a heifer. 
And so Jer. ii. 29. Hos. xiii. 1. where the LX X. render 79 
BaaX, the Chaldee adds image or idol. It remains only to 
inquire, why Baal is here expressed in the feminine gen- 
der; besides the common one, the learned Selden assigns 
these two particular reasons: 1. That Baal was dpcevdOnAve, 
male and female; like the Egyptian Isis, the Syrian As- 
tarte, and others of those images, which antiquity worship- 
ped, who were indifferently gods or goddesses among those 
nations who adopted their figures. (Plut. de Isid. Aruob. 
adv. Gent. lib. iii. Tertull. Apol. i. 13.) 2. The Egyptians, 
and other idolatrous nations that worshipped beasts, pre- 
ferred, according to Herodotus, feeminas boves, before other 
animals, and hence such as described their worship, styled 
them dapéActe, or Juvencas. (De Diis Syris, Syntag. 1.) To 
these I shall subjoin a third reason, countenanced by Bo- 
chart and our Fuller, (Miscell. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 7.) that 
when Josephus, or the LX X. or St. Paul, (Rom. xi. 4.) 
speak of Baal in the feminine gender, it is by way of ridi- 
cule and contempt. The like may be observed of the calves 
of Dan and Beth-el, which, by the inspired writers, (2 Kings 
x. 29. Hos. x. 5.) are styled ai dapéAnc, not that they were 
always of that sex, but by way of contempt, and to ex- 
pose them the morc; like that of Virgil, 


“O vere Phrygize, neque enim Phryges”— (Amn, ix.) 


Ver. 6. But I alone went often to Jerusalem at the feasts, 
as it was ordained unto all the people of Israel by an ever- 
lasting decree.| As the whole body of the people complied 
with that idolatry which Jeroboam sct up and authorized 
as the national religion, except a small remnant of the faith- 
ful in Israel, which bowed not their knees unto Baal; so it 
is greatly to the honour of Tobit, that, amidst the. great 
number of his own tribe, which together revolted, he kept 
himself undefiled, and free from the general offence; espe- 
elally as he.was young, and might easily have been led 
away by the power of example. For it. isa proof of an 
uncommon degree of virtue to live untainted in the midst 
of surrounding wickedness, and-to preserve the purity of 
innocence in the time of a general corruption. But when 
it is here said, that Tobit alone kept himself from idolatry, 
and went to the regular and appointed place of worship at 
Jerusalem, at the usual and stated feasts, it is not to be 
taken so strictly and.exclusively, as if he alone had been 
thus remarkably religious, or was the only happy one that 
had escaped the pollution ; for the contrary appears from 
vy. 13. where Ananias and Jonathas are mentioned as ac- 
companying him to Jerusalem, and making their offerings 
together at the temple of the habitation of the Most High. 
This expression, therefore, is to be understood like that con- 
cerning Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 14. 

Having the first-fruits and tenths of increase, with that 
which was first shorn ;.and them gave I at the altar, to the 
priests, the children of Aaron. Ver.7. The first tenth part 
of all increase I gave to the sons of Aaron, who ministered 
at Jerusalem: another tenth part I sold away, and went, 
and.spent it every year at Jerusalem. -Ver.8. And the third 
I gave unto them to whom it was meet.| In these verses we 
have the regular method and order for bringing unto God, 
or his ministers the priests, those things which were to be 
offered to him, to the payment of which the Jews were 
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strictly obliged ; as, the awapyn, or the oblation, that was 
made out of the fruits of the earth, particularly corn; as 
also the firstlings, and tenths of thcir flocks,.and of the 
wool of their sheep, which were paid in kind to the priests 
themselves at the temple: then the first tithe, called here 
the first tenth part of all increase, viz. of wine, oil, figs, 
and other fruits of the earth; this was given unto the Le- 
vites, and was always paid in kind. But the learned differ 
whether it was always brought up to Jerusalem, as some 
assert, or paid unto the Levites in the several cities of til- 
lage, as others conelude from Neh. x. 37. The decima prima 
or first tithe being paid, the husbandman paid out of that 
which remained the second tithe, the devrepodexadn, or the 
second tenth part, as itis here called; this they might either 
pay in kind, or by way of commutation give the worth of 
it, which Tobit seems to have done; this, whether in kind 
or inmoney, was brought up to Jerusalem, and the posses- 
sors made a kind of love-feast therewith, unto which were 
invited the priests and Levites. The third tithe, or, as it 
may be rendered, the tithe of the third year, was called the 
poor man’s tithe; this the possessor carried not to Jerusa- 
lem, but spent it at home within his own gates upon the 
Levites, the fatherless, the widow, and the poor. (Deut. xiv. 
28. xxvi. 12,13.) Hence these sorts of tithes were called 
mrwxooexadat. So that the first and second tithes were paid 
by the husbandman, the first, second, fourth, and fifth years 
after the sabbatical year; but upon the third and sixth years 
only the first tithe was paid to the Levites, and the second 
was spent or distributed at home, and given unto them to 
whom it was meet; 7. e. to widows, orphans, and strangers, 

as Munster’s copy hes it; or for the repairs of the house of 
God, as that of Fagius. St. Chrysostom, speaking of the 
liberal maintenance of the Levites among the Jews, has a 
fine reflection on the occasion: ‘“ Observe (says he), how 
much the Jews gave to their priests and Levites—as, first- 
fruits, tenths, then tenths again, then other tenths, yet no 
man at that time envied them, or said they had or atc too 
much.” (Epist. ad Philip.) 

Ver.10. And when we were carried away wiethies to Ni- 
neveh, all my brethren, and those that were of my kindred, 
did eat of the bread of the gentiles. Ver.11; But I kept 
myself from eating.| Many of them that were carried away 
by Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Esar-haddon, still re- 
tained the true worship of God, and observed, in a strange 
land, the ordinances appointed by the law, and fell not into. 
the idolatrous usages and impieties of the heathens, among 
whom they were dispersed. Itis certain, from the instances 
of Daniel and his associates, Eleazar, the Maccabees, and 
others, (Dan. i. 8. Judith xii. 2, 3.) that the Jews, from the 
time of their captivity, when they could not avoid con- 
versing with the gentiles, were careful to abstain, not only 
from things really sacrificed to idols, but from most things 
that came out of gentile hands; because there was a pre- 
sumption, that a part of most kinds, by way of first-fruits, 
had becn offered to idols; the rest being by those first-fruits 
estecmed polluted, as dedicated likewise to the idol. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that they forbore, from such an apprehen- 
sion, all meats and drinks that came from the gentiles, or. 
to eat promiscuously with them. In particular the Jews 
tell us, that Nehemiah, being cupbearer to the king, was 
dispensed with from tasting or drinking the wine of the: 
gentiles. The like is recorded here of Tobit, who, though 
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by his oflice of purveyor he was obliged to provide corn, 
and all necessaries for the king’s use, yet kept clear of all 
defilement, as Joseph did upon a like occasion in Egypt. 
(Gen. xliii. 32.) ‘The example of Tobit’s resolution and 
constancy inthis particular, makes one to reflect with tears 
(say Messieurs of Port-Royal) upon the weakness of Adam, 
who, being perfectly free, and the general use of the crea- 
tures indulged him, yet could not refrain from tasting that 
single fruit which God had forbidden him: whilst Tobit, a 
captive, deprived of all his possessions, in the midst of 
idolaters, and even living among Jews, who scrupled not 
occasionally to cat things forbidden by their law, preserved 
his innocence by a religious abstinence.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 12. Because I remembered God with all my heart.] 
Our version manifestly refers to the foregoing verse, and 
assigns his great regard to God, as the reason for Tobit’s 
not eating forbidden meats; and indeed this sense is a very 
just one, as the ceremonial law was strict in this respect, 
and had its sanction from God, and was the rule for every 
Jew’s conduct. But there is another sense of the place, 
supported by good authority, that because of his great 
piety, God gave him favour in the sight of king Shalnane- 
ser, referring to the following verse. And thus the Vul- 
gate understands it, quonitam memor fuit Domini in toto 
corde suo, Deus dedit ill gratiam in conspectu Salmanassar 
regis. And Fagius’s:‘Hebrew copy is to the same effect. 
The like is mentioned of Danicl, i. 9. But pop¢i, in the 
following verse, may signify also an engaging mien, some- 
thing in ‘hid aes and gestures that gave the king a liking 
to him. | 

Ver. 14. I went into Media, sind left i in trust with Gabael, 
the brother of Gabrias, at Rages a city of Media, ten talents 
of silver.] The Vulgate intimates, that Tobit lent this sum 
to Gahael, and took his note of hand for it; but the Greek 
and Hebrew versions import, that he only lodged it with 
him, and took a note of its. being in his possession. And 
indeed this seems most probable, as if is 4 said, that he 
committed such a sum to his trust; and ix. 5. that Gabael - 
brought out the money in bags sealed up, fe Raphael's 
producing the hand-writing. It may seem strange that Tobit, 
knowing Gabael to be poor, should lodge such a consider- 
able sum of moncy with him as ten talents; but it is proba- 
ble.that he chose to deposit it at Rages in bis hands, rather 
than have it with him at Nineveh, where it might be in some 
danger; or possibly he migh€ permit him to tree with it 
upon a ‘promissory note to return it when able; it being the’ 
noblest instance of charity thus to befriend persons reduced. 

Ten talents of silver.) If one was sure of the original 
language, whether Hebrew or Chaldee, this book was wrote 
in, it would greatly help to solve many difficulties.. Thus, 
for instance, if the Hebrew word for talent "D3 was sup- 
posed to be in the original, it would not necessarily bear 
the sense of radavrov in Greek, but might only signify the 
largest piece of silver which was in use as moncy in those 
days: And thus I would expound »p5 455 talentum ar- 
genti, 2 Kings v. 23. begged of Naaman by Gehiazi. It 
might be, I think, more properly rendered massa, or frus-.- 
tum argenti, for so 45> signifies in its first sense, than a ta- 
lent: unless it be reasonable to believe, that Gehazi would 
ask in his master’s name, for the entertainment of two young 
visitants, between three and four hundred pounds of our 
money, or that Naaman would load him with between seven 
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and cight hundred pounds of silverin specie. But if Tobitwas 
wrote originally in Greek, we must then necessarily expound 
this place of a talent properly so called, the least of which 
amounted to a great sum. Bishop Cumberland computes 
a Hebrew talent of silver, at 3537. 11s. 103d. of our money ; 
consequently, ten such talents amount to 35301. 18s. 9d. 
But then possibly this passage is not to be understood of 
the Hebrew, but only of the Greek or Attic talent, which 
was but half the value. And as it was nearly the same 
with the Babylonian talent, as the learned say, it might be 
nearly the same with that in use in Assyria and Media 
too; and this will reduce the sum to one-half of the former, 
viz. to 17671. 19s. 43d. of our money, which was precisely 
the worth of one of the Attic lesser talents. For whéenmo- 
thing is added to specify talentum, say the antiquaries, 
then the common or lesser Attic talent is always meant, 
consisting of six thousand ‘drachmas of silver. If this 
therefore be ‘understood of the lesser Attic talent, the sum 
will not seem so improbable, ef amet as Tobit had — 
ee king’s purveyor. ing 

Ver. 15.- When Enemessar was dead, Sennacherib his son 
rept’ i in his stead, whose estate was troubled that I could 
not go into Media.| From the time of Pul, or Tiglath-Pile- 


ser, the Medes continued in subjection to the Assyrians, © 


but under’ Sennacherib, the Assyrian monarchy fell into 
decay, either by his imprudence or ill fortune, or a mix- 
ture of both. The Medes taking advantage, it is likely, of 
his Jong and distant absence, or perhaps upon the news of 
the sudden and general destruction of his army, revolted, 
and were never after reduced in like manner to the Assy- 
rian yoke, though Esar-haddon in the course of his reign 
seems to have been both a valorous and fortunate prince, 
as well as ambitious of enlarging the empire. These are 
the troubles which prevented Tobit from going into Media, 
according to his custom, or intention. But the Greek, kai ai 
6001 avrov iKaréornacy, Will perhaps admit of another ren- 
dering; viz. And the ways or passes avrov thither were 
- troubled, infested, or dangerous, so that there was no get- 
ting safely into Media. Munster’s Hebrew copy strongly 
confirms this interpretation, Et. clauderentur propter bella 
itinera in Media, ut non potui venire in terram Medorum. 
The margin offers a third reading, but it carries not so de- 
terminate a meaning as cither of the former. 

Ver. 16. And tn the time of Enemessar.] Fagius’s Hieheer 
copy, the Greek, and Syriac, agree with our version, but the 
Vulgate and Munster both omit these words. And indeed 
it may seem a little preposterous, after the relation of Ene- 
messar’s death, and Sennacherib’s succeeding, and the ac- 
count of his kingdom being disturbed with civil commo- 
tions, to resume the account of Enemessar. Calmet is ex- 
pressly of opinion, that what follows here of Tobit’s cha- 
rity regards the times after Enemessar, who had some com- 
passion for the. Israelites, when there were not so many 
public instances of distress; but Sennacherib treated them 
with the utmost cruelty and rigour, which gave Tobit many 
opportunities to shew his zeal], and exercise his oboe to- 
wards his distressed brethren. 

Ver.18. If the king Sennacherib had slain any when he 
was come and fled from Judea, for in his wrath he killed 
many, &c.) Sennacherib, after his return to Nineveh, being 
inflamed with rage for his great misfortune, in having lost 
in one night a hundred fourscore and five thousand a his 
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men, by the angel of the Lord smiting them, as if he would 
revenge himself of this accident upon his subjects, and par- 
ticularly his captives, grew thenceforth very crue] and ty- 
rannical in his government; especially towards the Jews, 
numbers of whom he caused every day to be slain and cast 
into the streets, in defiance of all decency and the com- 
mon rights of humanity. 

I buried them privily...] St. Ambrose; pediing of 
this charitable action of Tobit’s, says, “ that there is nota 
more excellent duty than to do good to them that cannot 
repay, and to rescue the partner of our nature from the 
violence of the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field.” 
(Lib. de Tob.) ‘It was always held an act of justice and 
mercy to bury the dead; of justice, that earth may be re- 
stored to earth, the first mother; of: mercy, that bodies 
might not be exposed to savage violence. To want the 
honour of burial, was among the ancients held one of the 
greatest punishments that could be inflicted ; and with this 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah, is threatened, Jer. xxii. 19. 


. The disconsolate mother of Euryalus, in the poet, is not so 


much grieved for the murder of her son, as that he should 
be left a prey to the birds and beasts. (Ain. lib. ix.) And 
Mezentius, in the same writer, docs not desire AZneas to 
spare his life, but earnestly entreats him to give him burial. 
(Ain. lib. x.) Turnus earmmestly cntreats for the same favour 
from Aineas. (Adin. lib. xii.) The right of sepulture hath been 
by all nations reckoned so sacred, that the violation thereof 
hath been counted sacrilege; and how just a thing it is to 
bury the dead, is intimated by the Latins, when they call 
the funeral duties, justa exequiarnm, or justa funebria. 

' Ver. 21. And there passed not five-and-fifty days, before 
two of his:sons killed hi.] Many copies read wevrijxovra, 
or fifty only, from Sennacherib’s return to Nineveh. Usher 
says, after forty-five days, ad A. M. 8294. the time in which 
he-places this history. This latter account is confirmed 
also by the Vulgate. As to Sennacherib’s murder by two 
of his own children, the following is given by many learned 
men, and occurs also in Munster’s Hebrew copy, as the 
reason and excuse for so wicked and barbarous a parricide; 
viz. that Sennacherib demanding of some about him what 
might be the reason that the God of heaven so favoured the 
Jewish nation, as he had found by sad experience, he was 
informed that Abraham, from whom they descended, sacri- 


. ficed unto him his only son, which made him so favour- 


able ever after to his progeny: upon this he resolved to 
sacrifice to him two of his sons, to gain his favour and 
protection; which Sharezar and Adramelech hearing of, 
prevented their own death by his, and fled into Armenia, or 
the mountains of Ararath, and his third son reigned in his 
stead. Calmet says this story is fabulous, and deserves 
little attention. 

Sarchedonus his son reigned in his stead, who appointed 
over his father’s accounts, and over all his affairs, Achia- 
charus my brother's son...) The margin has Esar-haddon. 
He is called ’Acopdav by the LX X. a name near akin to 
Assaradin, by which he is styled in Ptolemy’s Canon; as 
also Sargon, by Isaiah, xx.1. and the same person with “As- 
napper, Ezra iv. 10.. "Avepdwrde and Yayspoovog, as differ- 
ent copies have them, are judged by Usher to be both mis- 
takes. Some copies, instead of rov rarpde avrov, have rije 
Bacxdsac’ avrov, which seems preferable. The meaning 
seems only to be, That he was cioryrij¢ cal éxAoytorie, as fol- 
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lows in the next verse, the latter part of which can hardly 
be excused from tautology. 

In this chapter there are several commendable qualities 
to be observed in Tobit. 1. That when all the tribes re- 
volted to idolatry and ate forbidden meat, he was careful 
to go up to Jerusalem to worship the true God, in the place 
set apart by God himself. 2. That he did this when he was 
young, and the examplc of the generality of his countrymen 
urged him to the contrary. 3. That he, out of a religious 
regard to God’s appointment, observed the stated anniver- 
sary feasts and holy times of the Jewish church, as the 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. 4. He 
was exact in paying the several tithes and oblations to the 
priests, and others who were authorized to receive them. 
5. His dutiful regard to his parents’ instructions is very 
observable in all matters of moment. 6. His great charity 
to those of his own kindred and nation, in feeding and 
clothing, and even burying them himself, at the hazard of 
his own life and safety, finishes and perfects his character. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. 1. A GOOD dinner was prepared me, tn the which 
LI sat down to eat.|’Avéneca tov payeiv. Syr. Cumque accu- 
buissem ad edendum; and Junius, Accumbens ad edendum. 
From this, and part of ver. 4. which the Vulgate renders, 
Statimque exsiliens de accubitu suo, we may conjecture, that 
in Tobit’s time the posture of lying at meals prevailed: 
that custom we know was cemmon in the east; and after 
that the Jews had acquaintance and dealings with the Ba- 
bylonians, Persians, and Syrians, little or no mention is 
made of sitting at meals. (See note on Judith xii. 15.) 
Ver. 2. And when I saw abundance of meat, .I said to my 
son, Go, and bring what poor man soever thou shalt find out 
of our brethren, who is mindful of the Lord, and, lo, Itarry 
for thee. ..] Thus 1 Esd. ix. 51. Go then, and eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send part to them that have nothing, 
for this day is holy unto the Lord. And Eccl. ix. 16. the 
Wise man’s advice is to the same purpose, Let just men eat 
and drink with thee. Agreeably to what our Saviour says, 
When thou makest a feast call the poor. (Luke xiv. 13.) 
Plutarch gives this extraordinary character of Cymon the 
Athenian, aveAauPave rove wivytac, Setrvov Kal? juépay rH 
scouévyy wapéywv, in Vit. Pericl. which is confirmed by 
Lactantius, *‘ Egentibus stipem dedit, et pauperes invita- 
vit.” (Lib. vi.9.) And every good-man, says he in another 
place, should do so,“ Justi et sapientis viri domus non 
illustribus debet paterc, sed humilibus ct abjectis.” (Lib. 
vi. 12.) Charity sets all persons, :both rich and poor, upon 
an equal footing, acknowledging the same God as the com- 
mon parent and father of all. This influeaced Tobit’s con- 
duct on the occasion; and on the same gencrous principle 
and noble motive were the agape, or love-feasts, among the 
primitive Christians founded, in which the rich fed and re- 
lieved the poor. One sces from this example of Tobit, 
that the Jews observed certain festival-days, especially 
those of most note and distinction, which were recommended 
to them either by some temporal or spiritual mercy, and 
accounted them holy; Festi dies Domini, the Vulgate calls 
them.. Sccondly, That on these they had set feasts and en- 
tertainments, and fared better than at other times, and this 
in compliance with the appointment of the law, which on 
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certain occasions ordered these religious repasts. (Exod. 
xii.) Thirdly, That on these solemn anniversary days, it 
was the constant custom to invite the poor and orphans, 
widows and strangers, or, if hindered, to send portions to 
them. : | 

Ver. 3. One of our nation ts strangled, and is cast out in 
the market-place.| It seems from this instance, as if the 
Israelites were evil-treated, and escaped little better in the 
time of Esar-haddon than in the former reign. Joscphus 
mentions the like barbarity, as practised by the zealots on 
their countrymen; and all that the friends of the deceased 
could dare to do, was now and then in the dark to casta 
little dust with their hands upon the bodies that were ex- 
posed. (De Bell. Jud. lib.iv.) Nowonder that such an in- 
stance of cruelty affected young Tobias, who possessed his 
father’s tenderness of spirit. Itis a sight indeed shocking 
to human nature, and not only affronts man but God him- 
self, in whose image man is made. Homer informs us how 
angry Jupiter and Apollo were with Achilles, for abusing 
and neglecting to bury the body of Hector; that Achilles, 
by such an act of inhumanity, had Jost all mercy and 
modesty. 





“EXewv piv arwarAcev ove€ of aidse. 


The very heathens counted this the greatest calamity, and 
such as hindered the deceased from entcring into a state of 
happiness: hence probably it was that Patroclus, in the 
same poet, docs so earnestly solicit the same stern hero to 
bury him. The like earnest suit does Palinurus in Virgil 
put up to Aineas for the same favour. Horace-brings in 
a dead corpse, promising a reward from Jupiter to him that 
should cast some earth uponit; but if he should refuse to 
do this good. work of humanity, that no sacrifice should be 
able to expiate the crime. And because want of burial was 
counted onc of the greatest disgraces and punishments that 
could be inflicted on the dead, hence self-murderers were 
dcebarred the privilege of interment. (Sec St. Austin de 
Cura pro mortuis gerenda, and Spelman de Sepultura, 
2 Esd. ii. 23.) 
Ver. 4. Then before I had tasted any meat, I start up 

and took hin into a room until the going.down of the sun. 
‘Ver. 5. Then I returned and washed myself, and ate my 
meat in heaviness.| “‘ He rose immediately upon his son’s 
relation (says St. Ambrosc) from the entertainment to which 
he had invited many Israclites, the children of his people; 
his picty would not permit him to feed and refresh his own 
body as long as the corpse of a deceased countryman and 
brother lay publicly exposed and unburied. Non putabat 
pium, ut ipse cibum sumeret, cum in publico corpus jaceret 
exanime,” (Lib. de Tobia.) It has been matter of inquiry, 
especially among the commentators, whether Tobit himself 
removed the dead body, and whether he carried it to his 
own house or to one in the neighbourhood. His readiness 
indeed to do such an act of kindness appears from i. 18. 
But if Tobit was really the person that took up the dead 
corpse, though he might use the ceremony of washing him- 
self before he returned to meat, as is here affirmed of him, 
yet how could he escape notwithstanding being legally pol- 
luted by the touch, or forget what is mentioned Numb. xix. 
11. that he that toucheth a dead body, shall be unclean seven 
days? It has therefore been thought more reasonablo to 
suppose, both on account of the pollution attending such 
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an act, and from the consideration of his own safety, which 
would have been endangered hereby, that he did not in per- 
son do this, but ordered the dead body to be removed out 
of sight by others; or if he did do this, says Calmet, we 
must suppose that he ate his meat at his return separate, 
and by himself; and perhaps by eating his bread in heavi- 
ness, the text may seem to intimate his being thus lonely 
and apart. And for the like reasons they have concluded 
that it was carried to another’s, and not his own house. 
Our version indeed leaves it at large, but the Roman and 
some other Greek copies expressly read cic 71 otknua, in do- 
mun. quandam, as Junius renders. 

Ver. 6. Remembering that prophecy of Amos, as he said, 
Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, and all your 
mirth into lamentation. Therefore I wept.} Amos prophe- 
sied under the reign of Oziah king of Judah, and Jeroboam 
king of Israel, about fourscore years before the event here 
mentioned. It appears from hence, that Tobit read the 
Scriptures with great attention, and that he occasionally 
applied what he read. Amos in the place referred to either 
foretclis the misery of the captivity, in which Tobit and his 
countrymen were involved under the Assyrians, which 
Tobit then saw and bewailed the accomplishment of; or he 
accommodates the words of the prophet to their present 
unhappy state and circumstances, when, instead of cele- 
brating their feasts with joy and gladness, as usual in their 
own country, they groaned under the yoke and tyranny of 
their oppressors, being denied even the innocent liberty and 
commendable right of burying their murdered countrymen, 
without manifestly i incurring the danger of their lives. A 
spirit full of tenderness and sympathy like Tobit’s, could 
not be insensible at such a melancholy juncture; the re- 
flection on his own danger, and the continual injuries his 
brethren were exposed to, called forth his tears; but more 
especially was he grieved, when he considered the sins and 
idolatry which had provoked God to deliver his chosen into 
captivity, and to inflict such heavy judgments upon them. 

Ver. 7. After the going down of the sun, I went and made 
a grave, and buried him. Ver. 8. But my neighbours mocked 
me, and said, This man is not yet afraid to be put to death 
for this matter ; who fled away, and, yet, lo, he burieth the 
dead again.|] To let a corpse lie exposed, putrefying in 
the face of the sun, seeméd so inhuman, that Tobit chose 
rather to hazard his own life, than to endure such an offen- 
sive spectacle; and for this the angel commends hin, 
(xdi. 12.) and no wonder that he thought himself concerned 
torender the last kind office to an unfortunate strangled bro- 
ther, when even the high-priest among the Jews, hough he 
was not to be present in person at the funeral, yet if by 
chance he found a dead corpse, was obliged to bury it 
himself. The primitive Christians were remarkable for the 
like pious zeal; no danger or threatenings could affright 


them from doing this charitable officc to their deceased ° 


brethren, especially such who died martyrs for the faith. 
The Roman clergy, in an epistle to them of Carthage, (Epist. 
' 2.int. Epist. Cypr.) reckon it as one of the greatest in- 
stanecs of charity, above that of relieving the poor, or mi- 
nistering to the sick; and that fidelity in this matter would 
be highly acceptable to God, and rewarded by him: Dio- 
nysius, bishop of Alexandria, speaking of the plague that 
reigned there, commends the Christians for carrying out 
their dead brethren, which they cheerfully did, notwith- 
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standing the great danger that attended, it. St. Ambrose’s 
sentiments on this occasion are very fine and moving; “ Si 
viventes operire nudos preecipimur, quanto magis debemus 
operire defunctorum corpora? Si viantes ad longiora de- 
ducere solemus, quanto magis inillam zternam domum pro- 
fectos, unde jam non revertentur? nihil hoc officio preestan- 
tius, ei conferre, qui tibi jam non potuit reddere, vindicare 
a volatilibus, vindicare a bestiis consortem nature. Fer. 
hanc humanitatem defunctis corporibus dedisse produn- 
tur; homines negabunt?” (Cap. I, 2.) 

Ver. 9. The same night also I returned from the burial, 
and slept by the wall of my court-yard, being polluted.) St. 
Ambrose says, that he slept “in cubiculo suo,” in his 
chamber ; but it seems most probable, from the accident 
which is related afterward, that he reposed himself in the 
court-yard by the wall of the house, not through fatigue, as 
if sleep had overtaken him just at the entrance of his house, 
nor on account of the excessive heat, as the ancient Italic 
version has it, but, as our version intimates, on account of 
his pollution from the dead body which he had just buried. 
Munster’s Hebrew copy says, that Tobit had prepared a 
bath to purify himself withal, not being able to employ the 
means prescribed in the law, which he intended to make 
use of the next day, and so would’ pass the night till that 
time out of his house, as every thing or person that touched 
one thus defiled was made impure thereby. 

Ver.10. And I knew not that there were sparrows in the 
wall, and mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes, and a whiteness came in mine eyes, and 
I went to the physicians, but they helped me not.| I think we 
need not ask here with the commentators whether Tobit 
slept with his eyes open or shut, since the text says ex- 
pressly his eyes were open, and his face uncovered. The 
author of the Synopsis, attributed to Athanasius, mentions 
that usually we dwiev, Tobit slept with his eyes open, as 
some people are known to do, particularly such as walk 
in their sleep. If Tobit’s eyes were open, either naturally 
or by accident at this time, it is easy then to comprehend, 
says Calmet, how the dung of swallows might occasion the 
accident here mentioned; for the excrement of these birds, 
according to some Raturaliets: (Pliny, lib. xi. cap. 37. Ges- 
ner, Hist. Anim. lib. iii.) is extremely hot and acrimonious, 
and may cause blindness by falling in the eye, and oceasion- 
ing an inflammation there; and though the seciet seems 
not to have been known to the Assyrian physicians, as they 
are here called, yet later times have found outa suecessful 
method to remove this obstacle of vision, by the dexterity 
of couching. As tothe remedy which Raphael employed to 
restore Tobit’s sight, which this place prepares us for, we 
will consider whether it could naturally produce such an 
effect when we come to that chapter. 

Moreover Achiacharus did nourish me, until I went mate 
Elymais.|:'The commentators are divided, whether this is to 
be understood .of father or son; if it-respects either, most 
probably Tobit himself is meant, as he continues to speak 
in the first person. The sense is, ‘That Achiachar took care 
of ‘Tobit under this infirmity, till he (Achiachar) went into 
Elymais, whither he seems to have gone when he was in dis- 
grace, and deprived of his plaec and dignity, (ch. xiv.) It 
appears from some parts of this ‘history, (eh. xi. xiv.) that 
Tobit continued at Nineveh till his death: the true reading, 
therefore, I presume to be éropet0n, Which Drusius and.Gro- 
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tius both prefer, and Junius renders accordingly, Achikar 
vero aluit me, donec profectus esset in Elymaida. There 
scems to be the like mistake in the LXX. Psal. vi. 7. where 
éraAawOnv should be rather éraX\awbn, to answer to the 
Iiebrew. 

Ver.11. And my wife Anna did take women’s works to do.] 
Tobit was at this time extremely poor, and maintained by 
his nephew Achiachar. It may scem surpnising that Tobit, 
who before had lived in good condition, should fail so soon 
into a state of poverty: but it may be observed of this holy 
man, that he did much alms, and was continually employed 
in some instance or other of charity, till Sennacherib de- 
prived him of the place and employment which he had in 
the court of Shalmaneser: the ten talents left in trust with 
Gabacl he could not recover, not being able to go into 
Media through tho troubles of the times; he had been at 
considerable. expense too for advice and help under the 
misfortune of blindness, and had doubtless suffered great 
loss and injury for his care in burying the dead, by a severe 
persecution on that account. All these joined together; 
viz. his having lost his employment, bestowing much alms, 
suffering great oppression and loss, and the expenses in- 
curred for the recovery of his sight, were such drawbacks, 
-as will snfliciently explain the alteration in Tobit’s circum- 
stances; and hence we may account for his wife taking in 
work, and being necessitated to seek out an cmployment 
for her livelihood and subsistence. 

- Ver. 14. She replied upon me, Where are thine alms, and 
thy y righteous deeds? Behold, thou and all thy works are 
known.| Tobit, who adhered strictly to justice, and whose 
maxim was, do uprightly all thi y life long, and follow not 
the ways of unrighteousness, (iv. 5.) thinking such a present 
as a kid not usual, above the common wages, suspected 
that the distressed circumstances they were in put her upon 
stealing it, and reproached her accordingly with it. Upon 
this she upbraids him with his tenderness of conscience, 
and the little good it had done him. “ You need indeed 
reproach me, behold your disgrace is known to every body; 
the charities which you have exercised all your life long 
profit you nothing, they have not kept you from blindness, 
which deprives you of all comfort. You had fine hopes 
that living so piously you could not fail to be prosperous 
and happy, and that serving God he would most certainly 
repay thee, (iv. 14.) But where are your alms and righte- 
ous deeds now, that they stand you inno stead? Have they 
kept blindness or adversity from you? Taye not your ex- 
cessive and indiscreet charities brought us to the distressed 
condition we are now in?” Fagius and Munster thus ex- 
pound, and Cyprian comprises all, when he says, ‘* Ubisunt 
justitiae tua? Ecce que pateris.”(De Mortal.) This reproach 
from his wife, and raillery upon his religious disposition, 
who might rather have been expected sweetly to have ad- 
ministered consolation to him under his misfortunes; this 
taunting behaviour to him, from one so nearly allied to him, 
was almost as insupportable to him as his blindness. It 
reminds one of that of Job’s friends, or rather of his wife’s 
behaviour to him under his affliction; Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity? Curse God, and die, (ii. 9.) as our version 
briefly hasit; but in that of the DX-X. we see her outrageous 
temper more at large. The Vulgate here uses this very com- 
parison, Hanc tentationem ideo permisit Deus evenire illi, ut 
posteris daret exemplum patientia ejus, sicut et sancti Job. 
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St. Austin thus draws the parallel, reflecting upon the dif- 
ferent conduct of this couple: ‘‘ How miscrable is his con- 
dition thought who wants the blessing of sight! When such 
a sad spectacle appears, censorious and ill-natured per- 
sons presently say, He has committed some great crime, 
and God. was angry and displeascd with him. In this sort 
of strain Tobit’s wife insulted her husband ;. the good man 
exclaims upon the subject of the kid, fromi.a conceived 
jealousy of its being stolen; his wife replies upon him with 
great warmth, And what is all your righteous dealing come 
to? How blind was the woman, and how enlightened her 
husband! The one enjoyed the outward benefit of the sun,- 
and the other the inward light of justice and the blessed 
fruits of the Spirit; and can there be any doubt which of. 
these illuminations to prefer?” 


‘CHAP. III. 


Ver. 1. Ten I being grieved, did weep, and in sorrow 
prayed, saying—Punish me not for my sins and ignorances.] 
The foregoing chapter concluded with Tobit’s wife’s taunts, 
proceeding » no doubt, from his suspecting her honesty, 
which will in some measure plead her excuse. In this we 
have a farther instance of his good disposition, and parti- 
cular sweetness of temper; i does not return railing for 
railing, but silently, and, as it should seem from the latter 
end of ver. 17. in some retired place from the house, he 
pours forth his complaints to God, of the great injustice. 
done him, but confesses at the same time, in the spirit of 
humility, that his sins had deserved a worse treatment. 
Sins and ignorances are here synonymous, and so the 
oriental versions generally render them; and thus also 
ayvénua is used often by the Hellenistic writers. (See 
Numb. xii. 11. Judith v. 20. Ecclus. xxiii. 2, 3. 1 Esd. viii. 
77. 1 Macc. xiii. 39. Heb. ix. 7.) . 

Ver. 5. And now thy judgments are many and true, deal 
with me according to my sins.| Tow is this consistent with 
ver. 3. where it is said, Punish me not for my sins and ig- 
norances? there scems some omission or mistake here, pro- 
bably the negative particle is wanting; the Vulgate takes 
no notice of this sentence : Fagius’ s Hebrew copy has quite 
a contrary sense, Nec facias nobis juxta iniquitates nostras, 
et iniquitates patrum nostrorum ; and Munster’s, Ne queso 
retribuas muthi juxta iniquitates meas, &c. the Codeine ver- 
sion affords a new sense, and a good one, And now thou 
hast many and just causes to do with me according to my 
sins. Our translation, I think, hath wrongly followed the 
Complut. in reading zoincov, whereas Alex. Ald. Vat. 
Syr. and the older Latin versions, read zojoat, and so the 
sense and translation will be plain, and more agreeable. 
Grotius thinks the true reading may be, 2 éué zofnaoy, tolle 
me de rebus humanis ; but as this sense follows in the next 
verse immediately, it seems not agreeable to this place. 

Ver. 6. Command my spirit to be taken from me, that I 
may be dissolved, and become earth ; for it is profitable for 
me to die, rather than to live.| The Vulgate omits what-fol- 
lows, and finishes the verse here. ‘Tobit begs of God, the 
sovereign Disposer of life and death, to set him free from 
the prison of the body : and in this sense of dying, or de- 
parting out of this life, we find aroAtw frequently used in 
Scripture and profane authors. (See ver. 13. and Luke ii. 
29.) The term dissolution, confirms the distinction of the 
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soul from the body, the latter returning to earth, and the 
former continuing in a state of separation, even in hades, 
or the everlasting place, domus statuta omni viverti, as Fa- 
gius expounds here... There is nothing more common even 
in Scripture, than for the saints, under great tribulation, to 
express a fedium, or loathing of life. Holy Job, grieved 
with the unjust reproaches of his friends, the insults of his 
wifc, and various assaults from Satan, in the bitterness of 
his soul cries out, My soul chooseth strangling, and death 
rather than my life. Iloatheit ;. I would not live always, (vii. 
15, 16.) When the prophet Elijah was persecuted by wicked 
Jezebel, he asks it of God as a favour, that he might die, It 
is enough now, O Lord, take away my life: (1 Kings xix. 4.) 
and St. Paul, that through trouble he was pressed out of 
measure, above strength: ut tederet eum vite, says the Vul- 
gate. It is therefore not at all surprising, that Tobit, under 
the misfortune of poverty and blindness, insulted and re- 
flected on by his wife and friends for the good deeds of his 
past life, should desire to die, and thereby be freed from the 
unjust scandal cast upon him; but it is observable, that 
he introduces this request to God with submission to his 
will, who knew best what was most for his advantage. 
_Ver.7. In Ecbatane, a city of Media.] The Vulgate and 
the old English translations have here Rages, a city of Media, 
contrary to vii. 1. If Sara lived at Rages, then Gabacl 
and Sara would have been in the same city, nor would 
there have been any occasion to have gone from Ecbatane 
thither, as is mentioned ix.2. As certain therefore as Ra- 
phael went to Rages, so certain also is it that Sara did not 
live there. | . | 
Ver. 8. Asmodeus the evil spirit.] Some will have it, that 
Asmodeus is so called from the place which he chiefly 
haunted, a regno Medorum, ubi dominabatur, and to be the 
same with the prince of Persia; Dan. x. 13. (Jerom. in 
loc. et Cassian. in Collat.) but more probably -this is a 
Hebrew name, signifying a destroyer, evil spirits delight- 
ing in mischief, and leading them that worship them into 
perdition ; hence almost all plagues, ordinary and cxtraor- 
dinary, were attributed to them. And it is worth observ- 
ing, that the names of the devil and evil spirits in Scripture, 
have all a relation ‘to the mischief they do, or occasion ; 
thus -Lev. xvii.’7. they are called OVW, frightful, or, as 
others render, lustful as goats; Deut. xxxii. 17, OW, de- 
stroyers, as here; OW, an adversary, Job i.6.; éaBoroc, a 
calumniator, Matt. iv. 8.; 2y@pd¢, an enemy, Matt. xiii. 39. ; 
av0pwroxrdvog, John viii. 44.; avridcxoc, 1 Pet. viii.; ’ABaddav, 
or 'AvoAAbwy, Rev. ix. 11. the destroyer: the same ac- 
cording to some with Apollo, the famous god of the hea- 
thens, whose image accordingly is represented with ar- 
rows in its hands, prepared for slaughter and destruction ; 
and, lastly, xarfyyopuc, an accuser, Rev. xii.10. Accord- 
ing to the notion of the Hebrews, there were also evil an- 
gels or genii, whereof some presided over one vice, and 
some over another, insomuch that there are demons of 
avarice, demons of pride, and demons of impurity, each en- 
deavouring to ensnare persons with a complexional tempt- 
ation. ‘The Vulgate insinuates, that the seven husbands 
who met with their fate the very day of their marriage, were 
killed by the demon Asmodecus, because lust was their 
chief motive ; for thus Raphael, according to that version, 
(vi. 17, 18.) explains that accident, Ostendam tibi quibus 


prevalere potest demonium; hi namque qui conjugium } 
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ita suscipiunt, ut Deum a se et a sua mente excludant, et- 
sue.libidini ita vacent, sicut equus et mulus, quibus non est 
imtellectus, habet:demonium potestatem super eos. Gro- 
tius supposes, that the pretended Asmodeus here, was only 
some ill quality attending Sara’s body, which had proved 
mortal to her other husbands; but that Tobias, by using 
such fumigations as were prescribed in that case, not only 
preserved himself from the.fate of the rest, but cured his 
wife likewise of a malady that was unknown to physic, and. 
therefore ascribed (as the custom of the Jews was, Luke 
xi. 14. Matt. ix.32. with every distemper they could not 
cure) to the operation of the devil. Hence, or on account. 
of this bodily infirmity, he conjectures, she is reproached in 
the words following by her father’s maids, as aromviyovca 
rove avdpac. (See Dissertation.) i 

Thou hast had already seven husbands, neither wast thou 
named after any of them.| All of them being killed by the 
evil spirit before the consummation of marriage. It may: 
perhaps seem surprising, that Sara should have such a suc- 
cession Of suitors, when matching with her was by expe- 
rience found so very dangerous: the reason that induced 
them was probably her beauty, or portion of inheritance, or 
pretended nearness of relation. And what scems to have 
hastened their fate was, either their immoderate lust, void 
of all fear, of God, or religious sense of the matrimonial in- 
stitution, or the illegality of their claim. A learned writer 
indeed thinks, that the Jews allude to this history of Sara, 
whei_ they speak of seven brethren that had all been mar- 
ried to one wife, Mark xii. 20., (See Whist. Auth. Ree. 
vol. ii.) But this seems a fanciful conceit, as in this history 
no mention is made or intimation given of any such near 
relation; and from that in the gospels it may, I think, be 
gathered, thateach of the husbands cohabited with the wo- 
man at least for a time, which does not suit this account in 
Tobit: and in reality Sara had eight husbands, including 
Tobias, whereas seven only are mentioned in the gospels, : 
and then the woman, surviving all of them, died also, which 
does not seem clear of Sara, especially as Tobias died in 
such an advanced age, as a hundred and seven-and-twenty 
years old, (xiv. 14.) 

Ver. 9.. Wherefore dost thou beat us for them? If they be 
dead, go thy ways after them.] All the Greek copies place 
the interrogation as our version does, pointing the passage 
thus, ri muac paoriyote wept abrov; ci awéBavov, BadiZe per ad-: 
rov. But Junius conjectures it ought to be placed in this 
manner, ri npac paortyoic rept avtwy ci am@éBavov; i. e. Why by 
your blows do you revenge upon us the death of your hus- 
bands? And indeed the versions both of Fagius and Mun- 
ster confirm this latter construction. 

Ver. 10. When she heard these things she was very sorrow- 
ful, so that she thought to have strangled herself.| ’Edur{On 
apdcpa wore awayEacSa. Our yersion manifestly- implies, 
that she had actually thoughts of strangling herself. But 
though it is certain that grief does sometimes put persons 
upon desperate courses, yet that any such rash resolution 
was entered into here, as to design actually to make away 
with herself, does not appear, but rather the contrary; for 
the history informs us, that she not only suppressed such 
a thought, but condemned sucha fact, as what would bfing 
great reproach to her family, being the ordinary and com- 
mon punishment of great malefactors. On her father’s - 
account too, whose death it would probably occasion or 
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hasten, she rejects such an intention; and, lastly, ono who 
appears so religious and well-disposed, cannot be suspected 
of any such wicked design as self-murder, which would bo 
inconsistent with her general character, and the resignation 
which she expresses to the will of Ged. Others therefore 
think that the words, tAuriOy opddpa Hore dwayEaclar, do not 
mean any premeditated design of strangling herself, but 
that she was so concerned at the reflections cast on her, and 
grioved so extremely, as to fall into so deep a melancholy, 
as to be ina manner suffocated and strangled as it were by 
it, according to that of Ovid, “ Stranculat inclusus dolor.” 
The consequence of which unhappy state of mind was, her 
_ wishing herself dead. (See Hammond on Matt. xxvii.) And 
thus the words, amtyEaro xat aréOave, 2 Sam. xvii. 23. may 
not improperly be understood; for Ahithophel, according 
to the sense of the most learned rabbins, did not hang him- 
self, but was stifled with grief. And so, where St. Mat- 
thew, speaking of the death of Judas, xxvii. 5. says, a7eA- 
Oey amtyyEaro, very judicious interpreters expound it, of his 
being suffocated by grief, by a disease called ayyévn, when 
a man in a violent fit of spleen or melancholy is strangled, 
and sometimes bursts with it; which, according to St. Pe- 
ter’s exposition, Acts i. 18. seems to have been Judas’s case. 

Ver. 11. Then she prayed towards the window.] t. e. Of 
the upper room or oratory, which opened towards Jerusa- 
lem. Munster’s, Hebrew copy has, She prayed before the 
Lord ; i.e. towards his sanctuary at Jerusalem. The Vul- 
gate is more explicit, Perrexit in superius cubiculum domts 
sue, et tribus diebus, et tribus noctibus non manducavit 
neque bibit, sed in lacrymis persistens deprecabatur Deum, 
ut ab isto improperio liberaret eam. 

Ver. 12. And now, O Lord, I set mine eyes and my face 
towards thee, and say, Take me out of the earth.) Etrov 
arroAveal pe ad tHe yn¢e. Our version is not very accurate 
here, it would be better rendered imperatively, And now, 
O Lord, command or speak, etrov, that I may be taken from 
the earth, and hear no more reproaches, like irirafov 
SrifSAfiba én’ eut, ver. 15. (see also viii. 7.) The old Latin 
version accordingly has, Jube ane jam dimitti. The Syriac, 
indeed, countenances the other rendering ;.and it may scem 
to have some support from Isa. xxxviii. 10,11. With 
respect to the manncr of expression here, and other places 
of the apocryphal writings, it may be pertinent to observe, 
that what in pure Greek would be very singular, becomes 
just and natural, considered cithcr as the translation of 


Chaldec. or Hebrew, or as the writing of a Hebrew author | 


used to Hebrew tautology, and to that most peculiar mood, 
hiphil. 

Ver. 18. That I nay hear no more the reproach.| 'Teren- 
tins Christianus introduces Sara thus lamenting and expos- 
tulating :— 


‘¢ Nam quid tandem est, ‘qued in hac vita diutius 

Esse velim, aut cur non malim extemplo abolericr? 

Quoquo vorsum foras prospicio, passim irrideor 

Misera, ac conspuor ab omnibus. Imo, quod est longe 
erndelius, 

Cuncti me ut portentum execrantur, horrent ut VORCRC ain. 

Quin ct diris ut parricidam devoyent. . . et nomen com- 
mutant mihi, | 

Pro Sara appellantes Zaram 

Facinus exprobrantes.” 


: videlicet parricidii 
(In Tob. act. i.) 


A COMMENTARY UPON 


[CHAP, III. 


Ver. 14. Thou knowest, Lord, that I am pure from all sin 
with man.] The Vulgate is more full and.explicit, Tu scis, 
Domine, quia nunquam concupivi virum, et mundam servavi 
dnimam meam ab omni concupiscentia. Nunquam cum lu- 
dentibus miscui me, neque cum his qui in levitate ambulant, 
partictpem me prebui. ‘Apaprnya here relates to the sin or 
offence against chastity in particular, and thus many iuter- 
preters understand apaprwAde, Luke vii.37. (See also John 
viii. 11.) And in this impure sense peccare is used by the 
Latins, especially the poets. 

Ver. 15. Neither any near kinsman, nor any son of his 
alive, to whom I may keep myself for a wife.| i.e. Her father 
had no son to inherit his substance, nor any near kinsman 
or relation, neither brother, nor brother's son, to whom, as 
the law required, she might dispose of herself in marriage. 
Agreeably to this the writer of Judith’s history says, that 
her husband was not only of the same tribe, but of the same 
family also. For the women of Israel, who had no brothers 
of the same blood, were enjoined by the law of Moses to 
marry the next of kin. As appears particularly in the case 
of the daughters of Zelophehad, (Numb. xxxvi.) who were 
confined not only to the samc tribe of their father, but also 
to the very family of that tribe: and the reason there given 
is, that the inheritance of the father should not pass unto 
strangers. A wise provision, not only for preserving the 
tribes, but the several families likewise entire. 

Ver. 16. So the prayers of them both were heard before 
the majesty of the great God.| See Titus ii. 13. where there 
is the like expression. Some copies have only rov peydAovu, 
which seems an omission. In the Alexandrian MS. ‘Pa- 
gay is wrongly joined to it, which proper name ought to 
begin the next verse, as in our translation. It may be asked, 
how what is here said, that the prayers of them both were 
heard before God, can be true? for both of them prayed to 
God, if it was his good pleasure, that he would remove 
them from a world where they saw religion reviled and in- 
nocence oppressed; and yet one of these lived te a very 
advanced age, and the other probably very long with To- 
bias, as it appears in the sequel of the history. To this it 
may be answered, that it is true that both of them were 
heard; not that they obtained precisely the very-particular 
they asked, but Ged, at their request, granted what was 
more for their benefit: he did not indeed take life from 
them, but he made it more casy and agreeable. Or thus, 
that, as they were entirely resigned to the will and deter- 
mination of God, their prayers were so effectually heard, 
that his good pleasure accomplished in them what was 
most for his own glory. This example, as the Port-Royal 
comment well observes, affords excellent matter of instruc- 
tion, assuring us, ‘ that if we pray as Tobit and Sara did, 
with a spirit of humility and submission, our prayers shall 
not be rejected; and, though perhaps we may not be an- 
swered at the time or in the manner we expected and wished 
for, we shall in another way, that may be more advantageous 
and better for us, and mere agreeable to what he designs 
us for. And thus it is observable it happens often in life, 
that one prays to God for health, another for sight, a third 
for hearing, without obtaining their particular request; and 
yet, if their prayer is with faith and a pious resignation, it 
may truly be affirmed, that their prayers are heard of God, 
who, foresceing some danger or misapplication of those fa- 
culties, that the blessing.of health will be abused, or sight 


CHAP. IV. | 


an inlet to temptations and final ruin, exchanges the object 
of their wishes for a better, and, instead of granting what 


would prove matter of offence to them, bestows on them, — 


in a manner wholly spiritual, what his wisdom sees best 
and most convenient for their everlasting interest.” (In loc.) 

Ver. 17. And Raphael was sent to heal them both.| The 
introducing Raphael, a name no where mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as the ministcring angel for the purposes here men- 
tioned, has beer objected against this history. But this de- 
serves little attention; for, 1. This name may as inoflen- 
sively be used as Gabriel and Michael are by the sacred 
penmen. 2. As part of Raphael’s commission was to heal 
Tobit’s blindness, the name of this angel was particularly 
proper to beused, as being expressive of the business itself; 
for Raphael signifies one that healeth from God, and in 
Munster’s version he is called princeps et preses santtatum. 
When God would cure any sick person, says St. Jerome, 
he sends the archangel Raphael, onc of the seven spirits be- 
fore his throne, to accomplish the cure; Ille mintster cura- 


tionis, Deus autor sanitatis; hoc videlicet nominis tnterpre- - 


tatione significante, quod in Deo sit medicina vera. (Dan. viii.) 
Some will have the angel that went down at certain seasons 
to move the waters of the pool, (John v. 4.) for the cure of 
the distempered, to be Raphael. And in allusion to this 
history of Tobit, probably, says Calmet, he is invoked as 
the patron of the sick and guide of the traveller. 3. Such 
an exalted spirit was proper to be opposed to and to sub- 
due the evil fiend Asmodeus, which will in some measure 
satisfy the inquiry, why such a distinguished angel was in- 
troduced hcre. 

And Sara, the daughter of Raguel, came down from her 
upper chamber.] Where probably she had been praying: 
and so Fagius exponnds it, Sara descendit e coenaculo, in 
quo oraverat. It seems to have becn customary among the 
devout persons of the Jewish nation, of both sexes, to set 
apart some upper room for their oratories, where they might 
attend the business of prayer without noise or disturbance, 
(See Dan. vi.10. Acts i. 16.) Or this might be a sort of 
gyneceum, whero she sat at work; for it was the custom of 
the early times to assign the uppermost rooms to the women, 
that they might be farther removed from interruption in their 
employment: accordingly Penelope in the Odyssey mounts 
up into a garret, and there sits to her business. So Priam 
had chambers for the ladies of his court, under the roof of 
his palace. (Il. vi.) Munster’s Hchrew copy and the Syriac 
begin the next chapter with this verse. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 3. M. Y son, despise not thy mother, but honour her 
all the days of thy life.| The son of Sirach presses the samo 
duty very strongly, and by a varicty of rcasons asserts the 
reverence duc to parents. (Eeclus. iii.) With respect to 
the mothcr, whose authority is gencrally less regarded, he 
urges filial obedience, from the consideration here insisted 
on; viz. the sorrows of the mother in the time of gestation, 
and the dangers attending her bringing forth, (vii. 27, 28.) 
The advice which Tobit in this chapter gives his son, when 
he presumed death was approaching, and that God had 
heard his petition to be removed from the miseries of life, 
which he enters upon preferably to the settling his worldly 


affairs, has always been esteemed an excellent abridgment 
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of moral duties. The precepts are very plain and obvious, 


and -require only sincerity and a good disposition to apply 
them. St. Austin, reflecting upon the fine instruction given 
to Tobias by his father, cries out, ‘“‘ O lux quam vidcbat 
Tobias, cum clausis oculis istis filium docebat viam vite, et 
ei praibat pede caritatis nunquam errans.” (Confess, lib. 

x. cap. 34.) 

When she is dead, bury her by me in one grave: | The 
ancient patriarchs expressed the same care and concern in 
this particular of interment. Abraham purchased the cave 
of Mach-pelah for the burying-place of Sarah, (Gen. xxiii.. 
19.) and was afterward deposited in the samc himself, 
(xxv. 10.) Isaac and Jacob with their wives were buried. 
there also, (xlix.31.) By this officious care providing, that 
such as were intimate and loving in their lives, in, their 
deaths should not be divided, but that a kind of friendship 
should be continued in death, and the conjugal society as, 
it were made perpetual and indissoluble: thus Apuleius, 
“* Unita sepultura marito perpetuam conjugem reddidere.” 
(Lib. viii.) And the following isa most memorable instance 
of conjugal tenderness and union, which Valerius Maximus 
relates of M. Plautius: ‘‘ Funerata uxore Orestilla, atque 
in rogum imposita, inter officium ungendi et osculandi, 
stricto ferro inecubuit. Quem amici, sicut erat, togatum et 
ealceatum corpori conjugis junxerunt, ac deinde subjectis 
facibus, utrumque una cremaverunt. Qudrum ibi factum 
sepulcrum Tarenti etiamnum conspicitur, quod yocatur 
tov provvrwy.” (Lib.iv.cap.3.) Anciently it was esteemed 
a mark ofignominy, as well as a misfortune, not to be buried 
among one’s ancestors: that the kings of Judah when they. 
dicd were buried in the sepulchre of their fathers, is a cir- 
cumstance scarce evcr omitted intherelation of their deaths; 
and indeed this inclination of lying by, and mingling with 
kindred dust, prevails almost among all people: so that the, 
following decree of pope Leo.to enforce this, which scems 
even a dictate of nature itself, appears the more strange ; 
‘* Nos instituta majorum patrum considerantes, statuimus 
unumquemgue in sepulcro suorum majorum jacerc, ut pa- 
triarcharum exitus docet.” (Titul. de Sepult.) From the 
like union of affection dear friends often coveted one com- 
mon mausoleum; and the regard which one good man bare 
to another we may suppose ‘induced the prophet to speak 
to his sons, saying, When I am dead, then bury me in the 
sepulchre wheretn the man of God is buried, lay my bones 
beside his bones. (1 Kings xiii. 31.). 

Ver. 6. If thou deal truly, thy doings shall prosperously 
succeed to thee, and to all them that live justly.] This whole 
verse is omitted in the Vulgate. Munster and Fagius’s 
Hebrew copy take no notice of the last sentence, nor does 
St. Cyprian, who recites all the foregoing part ; and indecd 
it seems improperly inserted here, as onc sees no reason 
why Tobias’s personal honesty and righteousness should 
succeed prosperously to all others that live justly. But, 
however, the observation will be found true in the gencral, 
applied to all others that deal fairly and uprightly. 

Ver.’'7. Give alms of thy substance ; and, when thou givest 
alms, let not thine, eye be envious, neither turn thy face from 
any poor, and the face of God shall not be turned away from 
thee.| This is agreeable to that of Solomon, Prov. xii. 18, 
Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall 
cry himself, and not be heard; which may mean, that both 
God and man shall be deaf to his petition when he cries for 
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rclief in the day of necessity. Seoalso James ii. 13. where 
the apostle says, He shall have justice without mercy, who 
hath shewed no mercy. By an envious eye we are to un- 
derstand a niggardly and covetous one. (See Ecclus. xiv. 
10. xxxv. 10,11.) The Port-Royal comment restrains the 
charity here enjoined to men’s own proper goods, to that 
which truly and lawfully belongs to them; for alms founded 
upon spoil, and given from another’s substance, is not cha- 
rity, but theft and robbery, and will be so far from pro- 
curing the favour of God or his-blessing, that a sacrifice of 
goods unjustly gotten will rather provoke his resentment 
and call down his judgments. And, indeed, if we consider 
the context, and compare this with the two foregoing verses, 
this exposition of the abc? will i ae forced or un- 
natural. 

' Ver. 8. If thou hast inate give alms ihbordind y: if 
thou have but a little, be not afraid to give according to that 
ettle.| Our charity to others ought to rise in proportion to 
what we have received ourselves from the hand of God, 
who, if be gives much, it is with an intent that men may in 
return bestow the.more. Not to give plenteously, 7. e. in 
proportion as a man is able, is frustrating the designs of 
God's providence, who will treat such of the rich as public 
robbers who look upon that to be their own which they 
were intrusted with for the benefit of others; injuring by 
such niggardly*behaviour as many poor persons as they 
were able to relieve. If we take in the whole verse, the 
advice then is of very great extent, and one may affirm that 
nobody is exempt: in what state or condition soever he be, 
it is impossible bat that he must have something or other 
to bestow, either money, or victuals, or clothes; or, if all 
these be wanting, attendance, or some bodily help and ser- 
vice, may be administered; or, however, advice and kind 
and tender expressions My such as are in affliction will not 
be unacceptable, as one testifies thereby a sympathizing 
and humane temper, which soothes and engages the dis- 
tressed, and is a relief next to alms. 

Ver. 9. For thou layest’up a good treasure for thyself 
against the day of necessity.|-2. e:God will reward the cha- 
ritable person with temporal blessings, or guard him against 
necessity, or provide for him under it. David pronounces 
the same blessedness on him; (Psal. xli. 1.) Blessed ts he 
that considereth the poor and needy, the Lord will deliver 
him in the tame of trouble, the Lord will preserve him, and 
keep him alive, and he shall be blessed upon earth: the 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing, and 
make all his bed in his sickness. And Solomon confirms the 
same truth, He that giveth to the poor shall not want. 
(Prov. xxviii. 27.) The phrase Siva ayalov Syoavotfev, 
very much resembles that of St. Paul on the like oceasion, 
amorncavpigey SeuéAtoy Kady tic rd pédAXov, 1 Tim. vi. 19. 
where a very learned writer observes, that SeuéAtov in the 
rabbinical dialect signifies a bond or obligation, whereby 
such as lend are secured to receive their own again; and 
that the apostle’s meaning in that place is, ‘That those who 
exercise works of charity and beneficence, do provide 
themselves as it were of a bill or bond, upon which they 
may sue and plead for a reward, and a suitable return of 
their kindness. (Mede’s Works, lib. i. disc. 22.) The like 
may be said of @{ua here used. And accordingly the He- 
brew copy set forth by Fagius, renders it by a word a 
signifies depositum, or a pledge. 2 
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Ver.10. Alms do deliver from death, and suffer not to come 
into darkness.) i.e. Charity, through the blessing of God, 
often proves the means and ‘occasion of long life, as seems 
to be more fully expressed, xii. 9. Or it may mean, that it 
is effectual for the procuring of God’s mercy and favour in 
the day or manner of one’s death ; that it shall make the good 
and beneficent man’s exit easy, and his death comfortable; 
according to that observation of St. Jerome, * Nunquam 
memini me legisse mala morte mortuum, qui libenter opera 
caritatis exercuit.” (Ad Nepot.) Or, lastly, that charity 
wipes away sins, and delivers from death the consequence 
of them. (See Dan. iv. 27. Ecclus. iii. 36. 1 Pet.iv. 8.) St. 
Austin has a fine reflection upon the other part of the verse: 
‘ Tobit had the misfortune to be blind, and yet he shewed 
his son the way of truth. He who had lost his bodily eyes, 
could say to his son, He that does alms, shall not come into 
darkness. Being deprived of outward light, he yet found 
himself in a condition to direct others how to walk. 
There is therefore another illumination than that of sense, 
which enlightens the soul of the good man. He feared not 
any such reply from his son: My father, have not you been 
careful to give alms, and yet you are blind? Is it possible 
that alms should deliver from darkness, when you, who have 
been a cheerful giver, are oppressed with it? Tobit might 
very consistently say what he did; he knew what light 
he was then speaking of to his son, and what he saw and 
perceived was spiritually discerned. The eyes of under- 
standing were his support and comfort, and for the outward 
help which he received from his son, he returned a better. 
guidance. Filius patri porrigebat manum-ut ambularet 
super terram, et pater filto, ut habitaret in celo.” Se ders 
de verb. Dom. Serm. 18.) 

Ver. 12. Remember that our fathers from the beginning, 
even that they all married wives of their own kindred, and 
were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit 
the land.| May not the falsity from hence appear of that 
vulgar notion, that relations who marry never thrive? and 
may it not be farther observed, that the whole Jewish na- 
tion (whose riches are even become proverbial) descends 
from Isaac and aes who were related in the same 
degrec ? 

Ver.13. Andin rehinihdee is decay,and great want; for lewd- 
ness is the mother of famine.| This is undoubtedly a very 
true observation, and confirmed by the unhappy experience 
of persons addicted to it. But axoedrne, the term here used, 
I apprehend, is an unusual word for lewdness ; it signifies 

rather wnprofitableness, or idleness, and to this the obser- 
vation will equally correspond. 

Ver. 15. Neither let drunkenness go with thee in thy y jour- 
ney.) Fagius’s Hebrew copy has, Neque cum temulento 
consuctudinem habeas in omnibus viis tunis. And Junius, 
by a Hebraism, understands péSn to signify vir ebrieta- 
tis; according to which the sense is, Keep not company 
at any time with such as are addicted to drunkenness: or 
may we not suppose, as the expression in the Greek is tv 
rT) 60 cov, that Tobit had the particular journey in his cye 
he was going to send his son upon, and that the thirst aris- 
ing from travelling, especially in'a warm climate, being a 
strong temptation to drink plentifully, he might caution 
his son against any excess? ‘The Vulgate omits this pre- 
cept relating to sobriety. 

Ver. 17. Pour out thy bread on the burial of the just} 


CHAP. Iv. ] 


The Jews had not only banquets upon account, or in ho- 


nour of, the dead, but even over their dead: so that we may 
distinguish their funcral entertainments into two sorts, do- 
mestic, or such as were kept in the house of the deceased, 
for the refreshment of the melancholy relations and friends 
there present, which were more or less public and expensive, 
according to the quality of the deceased; (see Joseph. lib. 
xvii. Antiq. Jud. cap.8. and de Bell: Jud. cap. 1. Jer. xvi.5. 
7. in the LX X,) and, secondly, sepulchral entertainments, 
or such as were carried to the very sepulchre of the de- 
-ceased, and there either consumed or distributed and car- 
ried away by the poor. (Meursius de Funer. cap. 35.) 
The exhortation of Tobit here to his son to pour out his 
bread, émt rov ragov rwv Stxaiwy, alludes to this latter custom 
(an ancient one among the heathens), and shews, that it 
was of some antiquity among the Jews. Villalpandus, re- 
ferring to this passage, says, ‘‘ Sat patet moris fuisse, ut in 
ipsis sepulcris mortuorum epule ponerentur,” in Ezek. 
xxiv. 17. The words émt rév ragov imply something parti- 
cular to be done upon the tomb itself, and not barely some- 
thing to be expended at the burial of the just, as if the éri- 
Tadie¢ éoriacrg in general was only enjoined. We cannot 
have a more ample testimony of this custom, than what we 
mect with Ecclus. xxx. 18. Delicates poured out upon a 
mouth shut wp, are as messes af meat set upon a grave. 
Where the son of Sirach manifestly alludes to this cere- 
mony of feasting at or upon the graves of the deceascd; a 
comparison, which he would not have used to have ex- 
plained his meaning, had not the custom been well known 
and established. (See note in loc.‘and Spencer, de Leg. 
Hebr. fom. ii. p. 1145.) The distinction which Eustathius 
makes upon that verse of Homer—aitrdp' 6 roto rdadov pe- 
voetkéa Oaivu, (II. ¥.) makes much for our purpose, where he 
distinguishes between the entertainment on the tomb, call- 
ing it ragov, from the name of the sepulchre, and thaé after’ 
the burying, which he calls repideervov. We have express 
mention of the wepidervov vexpov, or the funeral feast, in the 
Epistic of Jeremy, v. 32. The primitive Christians, many of 
whose customs it is well known were derived from the 
Jews, expressed thus their pious regard to their saints and 
martyrs, by pouring wince upon thcir tombs, and celebrat- 
ing the funcral or sepulchral feast over them; but these at 
length degenerating into dissoluteness and debauchery, St. 
Ambrose found it necessary to forbid them in the churches 
of Milan, as did St. Austin in those of Africa. They ob- 
tained also among the Romans; but the same abusc pro- 
bably induced Numa to give strict orders thatno one should 
honour the dead by pouring wine upon their tombs. Estius 
and 'Tirinus upon the place remark, and Bellarmine abuses 
it to the same purpose, that Tobit had not recommended 
to his son such a practice, if he had not thought that this 
work of mercy regarded, and in some sort affected, the just 
persons themsclves; 7%. e. that it would procure ‘some ease 
and refreshment to the souls of the deceased; and from’ 
hence they infer the advantage and necessity of those so- 
lemn masses and oblations, which the Romish church offers 
for the repose of the soul. To this it may be answered, 
1. That by these sepulchral feasts no oblation was intended 
to be made to God, but only a decent honour shewn thereby 
to the memory of the rightcous. 2. That no mention is here 
made of any praycrs or intercessions for the dead. 3. That 
what is here enjoined was to comfort, by a scasonable cn-- 
VOL. ly. 
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tertainment, the distressed relations and friends of the per- 
son deceased, and was purely for the benefit of the living. 
4, That the heathens, from whom this rite was borrowed, 
and who entertained a notion that the ghosts of the de- 
ceased were regaled with this sensible repast, yet extended - 
it not so far, as to the purging of the soul thereby, or affect- 


ing the condition of it in its separate state. 


Ver. 19. For every nation hath not counsel.| No nation, 2.e. 
no part of mankind, mere mankind, independently of God, 
hath counsel or wisdom enough to effect any scheme of im- 
portance, or establish any business of consequence: which is 
a sufficient reason for all private persons or communities to 
trust in the Lord Jehovah, and to depend upon him for direc- 
tion and assistance. The context warrants this interpreta- 
tion. Munster’s Hebrew copy has, Quoxiam non est m potes- 
tate hominis ullum consilium, sed solum in manibus Dei; and 
Fagius, Quoniam non est sapientia, neque prudentia, neque 
consilium contra Dominum. Calmet also takes it in the 
same sense, Mettez en Dieu votre confiance, et desperez en 
lui; il fera reussir tous vos desseins ; parce quil n'y ani 
sagesse, ni prudence, ni conseil contre le Seigneur. 

Ver.20. And now I signify this to thee, that I committed ten 
talents to Gabael, the son of Gabias.] Chap.i: 14. he is 
called his brother. The Hebrew versions give no light here, 
as Munster has brother in both places, and Fagius, son. St. 
Ambrose admires the conduct of Tobit, and his remarkable 
disinterestedness with respect to this money. “He was 
poor and in want, and yet, regarding less his own than 
others’ necessity, he thought not of recalling a very consi- 
derable sum which he had lent, and which would have been 
of great service to him in the condition he was in: nor - 
did he resolve to call it in, till he imagined himself near 
death, and then he thought it but a piece of justice due 
to his family to inquire after it, that his son should not 
be deprived of a sum which lawfully belonged to him, © 
Non tam cupiens commodatum reposcere, quam sollicttus 
ne fraudaret heredem.” (Ambr. ‘in Tob. cap. 2. tom. ii.) 
The same writer takes occasion, from this example of’ 
Tobit, to reflect on “ the prodigious difference between 
his conduct and that of those who are so wedded to their 
interests, that they are glad of an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of a brother's necessity to enrich themselves, under 
the pretence of doing them a kindness, and on that account 
exact large and unlawful interest : whilst the gencrous and 
open-hcarted Tobit, unmindful of the necessity he found 
himself in, and of the regard which he owed to his family, 
hasted not to demand this money, nor require any thing 
more than the bare principal, though it liad been lent a 
long time ; even from Tobias’s infancy,” as the Vulgate 
here adds. (Ibid.) There is also another useful inference, 
which may be drawn from this place, viz. that though Tobit 
scems froin ver. 1. to have sent for his son on purpose to 
communicate to him the affair of the moncy lent, yet it is 
observable, that he rather chooses to begin his sccmingly 
farewell charge, by laying down rules for his moral con- 
duct, and his instruction in righteousness, which indced is 
the substance of it, before ho opens to liim the business of 
the talents in Media; as if in those early times he had known 
the Divine precept, given by him who fulfilled all righte- 
ousness, Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, and all these things shall be added unto you, 
(Matt. vi. 33.) 
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Ver. 21. Thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God.| This 
sentiment is so exalted, that, as the Port-Royal comment 
observes, one would think that it was spoken by some 
Christian father to his son, in the times of the gospel. It 
is not unlike that of St. Paul, Godliness with contentment 
is great gain. Tobit had lost his sight, was a captive, and re- 
duced to low circumstances; and yet, in the full assurance 
of faith, from the good treasure of his heart, he pronounces 
this encouraging maxim fo all others in the like distressed 
circumstances, Thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God. 
God will cither return with usury to a persecuted and af- 
flicted servant, what he may at any time have lost, espe- 
cially for the sake of his truth, and bless his latter end, as 
he did that of Job, with the greater flow of prosperity; or 
having proved his soul by a great trial of afflictions, re- 
serve for him a treasure in the heavens, with which tem- 
poral goods are not worthy to be compared. St. Austin, full 
of admiration of Tobit’s devout behaviour im a state of po- 
verty, says, ‘Quam laudabilis sit Sanctus Tobias, scriptura 
docemur, cujus devotionem nec captivitas minuit, nec ocu- 
lorum amissio, quominus Deo bencediceret, persuasit. Ne- 
que, exhausta substantia, a via justitia et veritatis avertit. 
Necessitas enim probat justum. In ecgestate zquitatem 
servare, vera et perfecta justitia est. Unde enim quorun- 
dam devotio minuitur, inde augmentum facit laude dignus 
Tobias.” (Quest. 119.) How happy would the case of the 
poor be, if, like Tobit, they had ever this excellent maxim 
in their minds, which he here gives in charge to his son! 
It may not be amiss to observe, and place in one view, the 
several admirable precepts given by a religious father to 
his son in this chapter: 1. To remember God, and to 
praise him devoutly for his blessings. 2. To pay a rever- 
ence and regard to parents, for the kindness received from 
them. 3. To shew charity to the poor. 4. To avoid forni- 
cation and every species of lewdness. 5. To abhor all 
pride. 6. To be just towards all, and in particular to give 
the labourer his hire. 7. To honour good and just men, 
and to pay a respect to their memory by a decent funeral. 
8. To ask counsel of the wise, and follow it. 9. To trust 
in God's goodness, even in the midst of poverty. 
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Ver. 3. SEEK thee aman which may go with thee, whilst I 
yet live.} Besides that of our version, there are other ren- 
derings of this sentence, according to the pointing of the 
Greck. The Vulgate has, Ut, dum adhuc vivo, recipias pe- 
cuniam. Fagius’s Hebrew copy, Fortasse redibitis, me ad- 
huc vivente. And the Greek and Syriac, Dabo et mercedem 
dum vivo. The Vulgate properly cnough inserts fidelem 
here, Inquire tibi aliquem fidelem virum, qui eat tecum ; i.e. 
Inquire for somebody of trust and probity to go with you: 
for every idle person or vagrant was not proper to be sent 
on such an errand, or joined in a commission of receiving 
such asum of moncy. (Sec ver. 8.) 

Ver. 4. He found Raphael that was an angel. Ver.5. But 
he knew not.] 1. e. We knew him not to be such, having as- 


sumed a human form, of no mean or common appearance, | 
but, as the Vulgate adds, having anair of majesty and ereat- 


ness, which he looked upon as his natural mien, and not as 


the reflection of a heavenly glory, as he found it afterward | 
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to be. That good angels are appointed by God to be the 
guardians of particular men, and in execution of this their 
office, do frequently assume human shapes, to guide them 
in their journeys, and to deliver them from all dangers, isa 
doctrine as ancient as the patriarch Jacob’s time, embraced 
by Christians, and belicved by the wisest heathens. (Gen. 
xlvilt. 16. Psal. xxxiii. 8. Matt. viii. 10. Acts xii. 15. Hes. 
Oper. ct Die. lib. i. Plato, de Leg. lib. x.) Henee Mercury 
was fabled to be the messenger of the gods and guide of the 
way ; and as such was said to have wings on his arms and 
his feet. A learned writer observes, that this story of To- 
bias and the angel has a wonderful relation and a great 
conformity, both in the ideas and the style, with Mercury’s 
descending in the shape of a young man, and conducting 
Priam in his journey to the pavilion of Achilles, I]. Q. 
where their conversation on the way is described. And tho 
example of Homer, so long before Tobit, proves, that this 
opinion of God’s sending his angels to the aid of man was 
very common, and much spread among the pagans in those 
former times, as will appear to any one that consults their 
theology. (Dacicr’s note, in loc. cit.) The part which the 
angel acts in this history is attended with some difficulties, 
and has been made a principal objection to the authority 
of the book; for though it be true, that angels have some- 
times actually assumed the form or appearance of men, 
upon some extraordinary or high errand from God to man, 
yet this has been in appearance only: our Saviour himself 
seems to say as much; for when, upon his entering into the 
room where his disciples were assembled, and the doors 
shut, they were terrified, and thought they saw a spirit, he 
puts the proof of its being really himself, and no mere ap- 
pearance, thata spirit has not flesh and bones, as they might 
actually feel and experience him to have. But it may be 
thought incredible, that Tobias should so long travel, and 
eat and lodge, with an immaterial form or appearance, and 
after so many Occasions as must unavoidably offer for sensi- ° 
ble touch, not only to himself, but in the family of Raguel, 
&c. no discovery should be made, nor so much as any sus- 
picion raised of the thing. In answer to all which, it 
may, I presume, be very justly replied, first, with regard to 
the angel’s appearing at all in this transaction, that it was 
an occasion vindice digna Deo; for whether we consider 
the greatness of Tobit’s virtues, who was probably the most 
illustrious instance of piety and.charity amongst the whole 
ten captive tribes, or the loss of his fortunes first, and his 
eyes after, and so the greatness ofhis sufferings also; if we 

attend farther to the particular situation of himself and his 

countrymen, which required uncommon supports to keep 

up their spirits, and maintain a proper dependance and 
hopes in God, it could be no ways unworthy God's wise 

and good providence in such circumstances, to send ames- 
senger from heaven, and to make this a sensible example, 
that he had neither cast off his people, nor would at any 

time be wanting in the care of good men under their afiltc- 

tions. As to the other part of the difficulty, which arises 

from an immaterial being conversing and cohabiting under 

a corporeal appearance only, without any discovery, Or so 

much as suspicion, that it was not a real body, we answer, 

that the angel’s skill and address, ever awake to his busi- 

ness, and not subject to such absence and inadvertencies 

as ourselves, would casily prevent or divert the occasions 

of discovery. And if, as we have a right, we farther inclade 
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God's extraordinary providence here, all the difficulty is at 
once removed. 

Ver.9. So he called him, and he came in, and they saluted 
one another. Ver.10. Then Tobit said unto him, Brother, 
shew me of what tribe and family thou art.| The Vulgate is 
fuller and more explicit as to the salutation, Dixit, gaudium 
tibi sit semper. Et ait Tobias, Quale gaudium mihi erit, qut 
in tenebris sedeo, et lumen coeli non video. Cui ait juvenis, 
Forti animo esto; in proximo est, ut a Deo cureris: pre- 
paring the reader for the accomplishment of this, chap. x1. 
The term brother is not to be taken strictly ; the Jews called 
all those of their own tribe or nation brethren: Tobit, who 
uses this appellation in several places of this chapter, 
speaks to Raphael according to his human appearance, as 
one of the brethren. 

Ver. 11. Dost thou seek for a tribe or family, or a hired 
man to go with thy son ?] i.e. Why dost thou trouble thy- 
self about my tribe or family? content thyself; without any 
farther inquiry, that thou hast got a good guide for thy son, 


ad votum tuum mercenarium, according to Munster’s He- . 


brew copy. Of what service will it be, in the intended jour- 
ney, to know my family? Dost thou want the family, or a 
hireling only, that is well acquainted with the way, to con- 
duct thy son? And thus the Port-Royal comment explains 
it, Est-ce la famille du mercenaire, qui doit condutre v6- 
tre fils, ow le mercenatre lui-méme que vous cherchez? There 
is, however, more in this question than may scem at first 
hearing; it is not merely a question of curiosity, natural to 
old men, but Tobias being young and inexperienced, the in- 
tention of the good old man, his father, was, by this inquiry, 
to getall the intelligence and assurance he could possibly of 
the condition and credit of one, to whom he was about to 
entrust a son, whom he had been all along careful to bring 
up in the fear of the Lord, and with an abhorrence of evil 
company: and when Tobit asks Raphael of what family he 
was, it was in effect only to demand who and what he was 
himself; for from the good or evil disposition of the stock, 
or heads of the family, may with great probability be in- 
ferred the temper and manners of the children and depend- 
ants; as we form a judgment from the tree itself what fruit 
may be expected from it. Terentius Christianus expresses 
this conference more clearly: 


“* Tob. Amabo, hospes, 
Cujas es? aut quibus parentibus, queso, 
Prognatus? Raph. Quorsum id percontare? Nil refert 
Adid quod agimus nunc. Tob. Ne id mihi, precor, frater, 
Succenseas, quod curiosius stirpem 
Tuam expiscari non crubucrim. Scis quam 
Non sit tutum cuiquam, hoc rerum statu, quicquam 
Committere ignoto: et curze est mihi gnatus.” 

(In Tob. act. ii.) 


Ver. 12. Tam Azarias, the son of Ananias the Great, and 
of thy brethren.] i.e. An Israelite. Sec vii. 3. where he 
makes himself to be of the tribe of Nephthali. Many Greck 
copies read here very corruptly, ty® 7rd yévoc ’AZaptov Kad 
’Avaviov rov peyadouv; but the reading followed by our ver- 
sion is confirmed by vi. 8. vii. &. ix. 2. It may be more 
material to inquire, how Raphael is Azarias, and with what 
propriety or truth he styles himself so? ‘To this objection 
several answers may be given :—1. That angels having no 
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‘proper name, but what is derived from the office and 


ministry they are employed about, and Azarias, according 
to the Hebrew signification, meaning a helper from God ; 
this name may agree very well to the angel Raphael, who 
was sent for this very purpose to be instrumental in curing 
Tobit’s blindness, and to be a guide and assistant to To- 
bias in his journey, and therefore very prudently concealed 
his quality of an angel, that he might more conveniently 
execute his commission. The giving of proper names to 
persons derived from some accident, quality, or oflice, be- 
longing to them, was very ancient, and customary among 
the Hebrews. There are many instances of this kind in 
Scripture, particularly Gen. xxx. where the names given 
to Jacob’s children are very observable and expressive, if 
considered in this view. Secondly, As the angel had as- 
sumed the form and person of Azarias, he may be supposed 
to speak according to his appearance only; as the author 
of the first book of Samuel saith, That Samuel spake to’ 
Saul, seeking his counsel by the witch of Endor, because 


the person that appeared was in Samuel’s habit, and the 


witch, or at least king Saul, did repute him to be so. In 
like manner this angel, personating Azarias, for a time 
bare his name: or thus, as the picture is usually called by 
the person it represents, and he who in the tragedy acts 
the part of Cyrus, does for that time go under his name, 
so Raphael, personating Azarias in the form and appear- 
ance of a young man, was in that capacity to act and 
speak as if he had been such. Thirdly, The following in- . 
stance may likewise serve to illustrate this, viz. When 
Joseph was sent after his brethren to Sichem, and had lost 
his way, there met him a person, (Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16.) that 
directed him where to find them, which the Targum of 
Jonathan on the place pronounces to be the angel Gabricl. 
As this concealed angel had the appearance ofa man, and 
is indeed so called in that text, and under that form was 
assisting in directing the way, we may hence perhaps con- 
ceive, how the same person here should be the angel Ra-~ 
phael and yet Azarias also. : 

Ver. 13. My brother, thou art of a good stock.) It may 
seem surprising, that Tobit, hearing the name of Ananias 
the Great, did not think proper to inquire how it happened, 
that Azarias, the son of so considerable a person, was so 
reducedin his circumstances, and to such a state of mean- 
ness, as to be obliged to get a poor livelihood, by occa- 
sionally hiring himself. To say nothing of the vicissitude 
of fortune, which God has placed in his own power, it may 
be sufficient to answer, That in a time of captivity, such 
as was that of-the Israelites at present, all distinction of 
families is lost, or however not considered, the greatest and 
most considerable are confounded with the meanest; as 
they are carried away promiscuously from their country, 
so they are equally stripped of their possessions and for- 
tunes, and condemned by the merciless victor to the same 
instances of hardship and servility. 

Ver. 14. Wilt thou a drachm a day.) It appears by the 
gospel of St. Matthew, that a ebrew drachm was the 
fourth part of a shekel, ¢.e. ninepence of our money; for 
there, xvii. 24. the tribute-money, annually paid to the. 
temple by every Jew, which was half a shekel, is called 
didpaypor (i. e. the two drachm picce); and therefore, if a 
half shekel contained two drachms, a drachm must have 
been the quarter of a shckel, or ninepence, as every shekel 
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weighed about three shillings of our money. If we suppose 
this Greek version of Tobit to be made from the Chaldee 
by some Alexandrian Jew, then, as every Alexandrian 
drachm contained two Hebrew drachms, one drachm of 
Alexandria will be of our moncy cighteen-pence. 

Ver. 16. Go thou with this man, and God, which dwelleth 
in heaven, prosper your journey, and the angel af God keep 
you company.| As indeed ho did, according to the repre- 
sentation of this history, though Tobit in faith spoke this. 
This pious wish, no less than Raphacl’s example and pre- 
sence, shews us the opinion of the Jews at least, that God 
has given his angels the charge of mankind, and that he 
makes use of their ministry to conduct them through this 
life, in the midst of the many dangers that accompany 
them. Our Saviour intimates such a tutelar care with re- 
spect to little children in particular, Matt. xviii. 10. But 
it does not from hence follow, that the angels have such a 
knowledge of human affairs, or power over them, as that 
prayers should be offered up to them, or their intercession 
with God should be requested, or that any reliance should 
be had on their merits, as the popish expositors on this 
book would infer; for however highly favoured, still they 
are but servants of God, and his ministering spirits, and 
have neither omniscience, nor omnipresence, nor any at- 
tribute to make them fit objects.to be addressed to ina 
manner which is incommunicable to the Divinity. Tobit’s 
affectionate charge here greatly resembles Abraham’s com- 
mission to his servant, Gen. xxiv. 40. upon his sending 
him to fetch a wife for his son Isaac; The Lord, before 
whom I walk, will send his angel with thee, and prosper thy 
way; and thon shalt take a wife for my son of my kindred, 
and of my father’s house. Yn this particular also of a wife 
the resemblance holds; for though Raphael had nothing in 
commission relating to Sara, yet he happily crowned his 
journey by concluding a match for his master’s son, who 
sent him in quest of money only. 

So they went forth, and the young man’s dog with them.] 
This clause is wanting here, both in Munster’s Hebrew 
copy and in the Vulgate. The latter, indeed, inserts it, 
vi. 1. It is most probable that the dog went with them, 
as it is mentioned in all the Greek copies, the Syriac, and 
Fagius’s Hebrew, as going and returning with them, xi. 4. 
This circumstance of the dog, though of no great moment, 
is neither absurd nor unusual, as it is according to the sim- 
plicity of ancient times. But it may be the more neces- 
sary not to pass over this incident of the dog without some 
farther remark, since no less a eritic than Mr. Pope has 
passed somie raillery upon it. As he very ingeniously en- 
tertains himself and his friend (see letter to Mr. Crom- 
well), in satirizing some of the follies and failings of men, 
by setting forth the contrary virtues and good qualities of 
dogs ; in the flow of his wit he observes, with relation to 
the hook of Tobit, that there was no manner of reason to 
take notice of the dog, but the humanity of the author. 
Now, to call the introducing the dog an instance of the 
author’s humanity, is certainly a very odd conceit; so odd, 
that it scems plain we are to consider it asa hasty stroke 
of fancy, not the result of Mr. Pope’s judgment; indeed, 
were he scrious, there is as little truth as candour in this 
eensure. Tobias was to take a long journcy into a strange 
country, and to bring a large sum of money back with him, 
attended only with one other person, who, though an angel, 
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was not discovered by him to be such; and does not the 
reason of the thing speak itself, that the dog was thought 
& proper guard under these circumstances, ‘ud therefore 
taken by Tobias, Comesque vie dominique satelles? Pliny: 
thinks it worth his while to remark this use of dogs, and 
gives an instance of a master preserved in his journey 
from thieves by his dog. (Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 40.) 
And this we apprehend is sufficient to shew, that the men- 
tioning the dog at the entcring upon their journcy was not 
impertinent. As to the significancy of introducing him 
again at their return, there is no reason why we should 
admire such a circumstance as natural and beautiful in 
I{omer, and yet low and trifling in our author. Take the 
two passages together: ‘‘ Tune precucurrit canis qui 
simul fuerat in via, et quasi nuncius adveniens, }landi- 
mento suze caudex gandebat:” 


An rote y we evonoev Odvacta tyyie édvra, 
Ovpy pty p’ by tonve. (Odyss. P.) 


It would indeed argue great want of taste to put these 
two cases quite upon a parallel: Ulysses was in disguise, 
and entirely unknown to every human creature; yet the 
sagacity of this animal at once discovers him under all the 
changes that twenty years’ absence and fatigues, together 
with all.that art and design could contribute farther to his 
conccalment, had brought upon him. This is a very beau-- 
tiful and striking circumstance in the poet, and though we 
find nothing in the historian to correspond with it, yet 
there remains likeness sufficient to secure him from ridi- 
cule. To which we may add, that, after the eagerness and 
impatience of the parent for the return of her son, we are 
affected with a very sensible pleasure to see it removed at 
once, and changed into joy by the appearance of that faith- 
ful guard, which, upon his master’s approaching home, 
ever naturally hastens to be the harbinger of it. It may 
not be amiss to’ observe, that the passage quoted above 
from the Vulgate, receives great confirmation from the 
Syriac version, which makes Anna sce the dog first, be- 
fore she saw her son, (xi. 6.) upon which she flies to Tobit, 
to tell him they were coming. Nor does the Greek dis- 
agree with this; for it says, not that she saw Tobias him- 
self, but wpocevdncey abrov éoydouevoy, t. €. knew it, or per- 
ceived it by some token, to wit, this.of the dog. We 
should not have dwelt so long upon a circumstance seem- 
ingly so trifling, nor have been induced to have taken so 
much notice of it, had not this circumstance bcen repre- 
sented as if the dog was introduced into the history fool- 
ishly, and without any sort of reason for it. 

Ver. 17. Is he not the staff of our hand, in going in and 
out before us?] This is a Hebraism. We meet with the like 
phrase, Numb. xxvii. 17. The sense here is, Is he not 
the staff of our age, in managing our affairs, and taking 
care for us ? And thus the Geneva version, Is he not the 
staff of our hand to minister unto us? And so Junius, Nonne 
scipio manus nostre est, res nostras agens arbitratu nostro? 
Fagius’s Hebrew copy,has, Promus et condus est domus 
nostr@ ; i. e. He is the proveditor or steward of our family; 
and the Vulgate, .Baculum. senectutis nostre. ‘Terentius 
Christianus well expresses the sense of this and the follow- 
ing Verse :— ) 
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‘© Multz simul 
Concurrunt suspiciones, quae meum animum diversum 
 trahunt: 
Viz crepidines periculose, adolescentis parum 
Circumspecti imperitia: tum hospes, cujus fidei cre- 
ditus est, 
Ignotus —— saltem spectatz fidei viro 
Commisisset, cum ipsi salute filii pecunia 
Prior esset. ° O insaturabilem habendi sitim ! 
Quasi non multo satius fuisset, paululum | 
Perdere pecuniz, quam filium, unicam 


Nostre senectutis requiem, vite subire periculum.” 
(In Tob. act. iii.) 


Ver. 18. Be not greedy to add money to money. ’Apyvprov 
ry aoyuply ph ¢0aca. The sense of the English version is 
clear and easy, but the Greek is not so intelligible. The 
meaning of the different translators in their several expres- 
sions, probably may all be brought nearly into one senti- 
ment. Let not money be added, margin; 
value of it be enhanced above what it is. "Would fo God we 
had not laid money upon money, Geneva; viz. we had not 
doubted the price of it in our estimation. Nanquam fuisset 
ipsa pecunia pro qua misisti eum, Vulgate ; I wish there had 
not been any such money; or, that money should never 
have been the consideration of sending away thy son. 
Utinam argentum huic argento non antecessisset, Junius ; I 
wish the desire of money hath not overprized this money in 
Media. Argentum ad argentum non perveniat, Syriac; The 
silver or money there loses its value, if my son’s life is to 
be the price of it. As itis generally agreed that Tobit was 
wrote originally in Hebrew or Chaldee, it may perhaps 
contribute towards understanding this passage, to inquire 
what word it probably was that is here translated by ¢0avw. 
As to the two Hebrew copies of Fagius and Munster, they 
are comparatively modern things, and depart too widely 
from the more authentic versions, to give us any assistance 
here. There are two Hebrew words, and, as far as I find, 
those only, which in the LXX. are thus translated, if they 
may be thought to reach the point. The first is 3, in hi- 
phil, pertingere fecit, adduxit ; in this sense, apyto.ov ry 
apyuptw paca, is to add money to money. The other word, 
which they translate by ¢@ava, is YON, in hithp. roboravit, 
and, by a common Hebraism, to hasten a thing, or to do 
it with all one’s might. (1 Kings xii.18.) In any of these 
senses, and supposing either of these words to have been 
the original one in this passage, the meaning clearly is, to 
hasten or accumulate money on money. They are both 
_Chaldee words likewise, and bear a meaning perfectly 
suitable to what we have deduced from the Hebrew ones. 
It will be proper likewise to consider the Greek word it- 
self, which will be found not incapable of the same mean- 
ing. PSavw, amongstits other significations, is, by Stephens, 
Budzus, &c. explained, Voli compos esse, proposit: sum- 
mam attingere, and so may be interpreted here, to get mo- 
ney fo money. ‘There remains, however, still a difficulty, 
which is, to account for the construction, and fill up the 
sense, for to what shalt we refer ¢0aoa: ? Grotius, to make 
out his own meaning, would have de, or something equi- 
valent, to be understood, which would also answer as well 
to complete ours, without any such liberty as altering the 
text: but possibly there may not be occasion cyen for this 
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here; may not yévorro, in the second clause of the verse, 
be referred or extended to the first also? . apybpiov ry. 
doyuely pn d0éoa yévorro, let it not be our business to get 
money to money, but let the money be mepivnua row radiov, 
2. @. either Zvexa rou wadlov, as filth and dirt for the sake of 
our child; let us lose it rather to save him:. so Galat. vi. 
17. orfypata rov Incov, are not the marks properly of the 
Lord Jesus, but the wounds and marks suffered, tvexa rov 
"Incov, for his sake: or else we may suppose zepi{nya to 
refer to those propitiatory sacrifices among the heathens, 
when; in the time of any great calamity, some vile wretches 
were sacrificed for the purgation and atonement of the 
whole people; and such sacrifices were mwepuavdppara, 
wepupijpara: and the sacrifical form was, as Suidas tells 
us, upon such occasions, Be thou our repi{nua: in this view, 
the meaning of our passage is, Let us sacrifice our money 
to the welfare of our son. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ver. 2. A FISH leaped out of the river, and would have 
devoured him.] According to Bochart, it was the silurus; 
this some call the sheat-fish, and which, as described by 
Ray, ‘“‘ Ad octo et amplius cubitos longitudine excrescit, 
pondere 150 libras superat, rictus oris amplissimus, estque 
piscis admodum vorax.” Johnston says farther of it, call- 
ing it glanis, another name for the silurus, that ‘“‘ Non mi- 
noribus duntaxat pisciculis ventrem implet, sed et in ma- 
jores, immo homines grassatur,” and gives instances of 
human limbs found in the belly of this fish. Again, To- 
bias’s fish was eatable; so is the silurus, and is in some 
places esteemed, ‘“‘ Pinguis, bonique saporis.” Bochart 
gives the same account from the ancients, and goes on 
with the parallel,—Was Tobias’s fish found in the Tigris? 
Pausanias, in like manner, makes the glanis or silurus to 
be an inhabitant of the Euphrates, from whence the excur- 
sion into the Tigris is easy, as those two rivers join: and 
Diodorus expressly tells us, that fish of the belluine kind 
are found in the Tigris, tapéetally about the dog-days. He 
proceeds farther to shew from Galen, and other writers, 
that the liver of the silurus was in great fame for the cure 
of suffusions and dimness of sight; and, from some Greek 


-and Arabic authors, that even its smell was effectual in 


expelling demons; but possibly this very history of ‘Tobit 
might originally give occasion to these notions. If itshould 
be ‘objected that the silurws is a fish of a very smeoth and 
slippery skin, destitute of scales, and therefore not to be 
supposed to be held by the bare hands of Tobias, it is suf- 
ficient to answer, that the head is disproportionably big to 
its body, and the gills vast and open, so as to offer easy 
and firm hold; there is, therefore, in the Latin version, 
where Tobias is ordered prehendere branchiam, very great 


-propricty, from the singular form and structure of this fish. 


But whether the eating this fish, as mentioned ver. 5. is 
quite agreeable to Ley. xi. 10. is a difficulty that hath not 
becn fully considered. Against the callionymus, which the 
greater part of the interpreters suppose to be the fish here 
meant, from the sanative virtue said to be in it by Pliny 
and other naturalists, there lies this very material objec- 
tion, That it is a fish of so small a size as is utterly incon- 
sistent with the story. ‘‘ Longitudine est (says the most 
accurate Mr. Ray, with whom Johnston agrees), dodran- 
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tali, rarius pedali,” and therefore can never be supposed to 
attack, much less able to devour, a man. 

Ver. 7. Touching the heart and the liver, if a devil or an 
evil spirit trouble any, we must make a smoke thereof before 
the man or the woman, and the party shall be no more vexed. } 
Those who are of opinion that demons wero invested with 
certain material forms, whercin they snuffed up the per- 
fumes and feasted themselves upon the odours of the in- 
cense and sacrifices that were offered to thom, have an easy 
way of solving this difficulty, by supposing that the smell 
of the burnt heart and liver of the fish was offensive to 
Asmodeus. The Chaldeans, among whom the book of 
Tobit was wrote, and the Israelites, for whose use and in- 
struction it was wrote, might both be of this opinion, that 
demons, as not absolutely divested of all matter, were ca- 
pable of some sensations and impressions that belonged to 
corporeal substances; and thcrefore, in accommodation to 
the vulgar idea and prejudice. of the people, the author of 
this history might express himself as though the expulsion 
of this evil spirit was effected by a natural cause, the smoke 
of the fish, even though at the same time he sufficiently in- 
timates, that it was through the merciful help of God, ob- 
tained by praycr, that it came to pass, (ver. 17.) But if this 
demon was incorporeal (and this is the supposition which 
generally prevails), we may safcly conclude, that the smoke 
of the fish’s entrails could have no dircct nor physical effect 
upon him ; that his fleeing away, therefore, was occasioned 
by a supernatural power, in the exercise of which this angel 
appointed to attend Tobias was the principal instrument, 
and that he ordered the fumigation as a sign only when the 
evil spirit, by his superior power, should be chased away. 
Others have been disposed to consider Asmodeus not as 
any real demon, but only as expressive of the great power 
of lust, and that the famigation in no other sense drove 
away that evil spirit, than as its virtue contributed to check 
and suppress such an extravagant and brutal passion as 
was predominant in her other husbands, the efficacy of 
which (ver. 7) is said to be so powerful and general, as 
that it would cure rivd, any other person tempted in the 
like irregular manner. But, allowing this fumigation to 
have some physical effect, like other foetid medicines, yet 
it would, I conceive, be more proper to consider this as a 
lower and secondary instrument only in the cure, as prayer 
and abstinence are, in the history itsclf, set forth as the 
principal means by which so powerful an effect was pro- 
duced. And this seems to be a more likely way to hinder 
the return of Asmodeus, i. e. of any base lust again, than 
the power of natural fumigation, which has not escaped 
censure, as having some appearance of magic. 

Ver. 8. The gall is good to anoint aman that hath white- 
ness in his eyes, and he shall be healed.| Whether the gall 
of this or any other-fish has such a natural virtue to restore 
sicht, naturalists can best determine. Pliny, indeed, speak- 
ing of the callionymus, mentions something like this :— 
‘Fel cicatrices sanat, et oculorum carnem superfluam 
consumit.” (Lib. xxxii. cap. 4. 7.) But I have before 
shewed (sec note on ver. 2.) that this is not the fish hero 
mentioned. It scems best in this case, likewise, not to rest 
the cure in the mere natural liniment, but to understand thie 
outward application as somewhat similar to our Saviour’s 
spreading clay upon the cyes of the man that was born 
blind, and ordering him to wash in the pool of Siloam, not 
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as the cause, but as the proof, of the cure. It was the 
power of God in both instances; and Tobit, sensible of 
this, returns devout thanks to God accordingly, xi. 14, 15. 
Ver. 12. I know that Raguel cannot marry her to an- 
other, according to the law of Moses, but he shall be guilty 
of death.| According to the precept in the Mosaical law, 
Numb. xxvii. 8. a woman ought to marry her nearest kins- 
man, who, having no brother, succeeded to the inheritance 
of her father; but the penalty of death, mentioned in our 
version, the Syriac and Greek text, seems very particular, 


‘and is not to be mct with any where in the law, cither as 


denounced against the father, who would not give his 
daughter to his nearest kinsman, or against the nearest 
kinsman himself, if he would not espouse her. The Geneva 
version, which qualifies the expression, is therefore prefer- 
able: Iknow that Raguel cannot marry her to another ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, else he should descrve death. 
But I think the words 7} dgeaAjoa Savarov may be better 
rendered, 7), or (if he does) that other to whom he gives her, 
dgeAjoe, Will be obnoxious to death, or in great danger to 
be slain by the power of Asmodcus. Forit has been thought 
not very unlikely, that the true reason why the seven hus- 
bands were given up-to be slain by, the wicked demon, was 
because they unjustly claimed the right of marriage to this 
heiress; the attempt to lie with whom was a sort of attempt 
to ravish a virgin already betrothed, and belonging to an- 
other by their law; and by the slaughter of these, Provi- 
dence preserved her pure and unspotted for her rightful 
and legal husband, Tobias. (See Whist. Auth. Records, 
yol.ii.) Noris the sense which Terentius Christianus gives 
of this passage to be despised: f 


‘¢ Non denegabit, sat scio: nec si velit 
Maxime, jure poterit: nam preter jus tuum 
Nil postulas; tibi enim debetur: utpote 
Qui ci cognatione ac gcnere proximus 
Es. Nec eam, contra preceptum Mosaicum, 
Alienigenze nuptum lIocabit conjugi, 
Nisi crimen capitale velit incurrere.” 
- (In Tob. act. iii.) 


The Vulgate and Hebrew copies wholly omit the threaten- 
ing clause, and indeed the sensc is as complete without it. 
Ver. 14. For a wicked spirit loveth her, which hurteth 
nobody but those which come unto her.| Calmct observes, 
that this demon, being incorporcal, could not possibly love 
Sara on account of her youth or beauty, or any bodily ac- 
complishment; much less did he respect, as he was an un- 
elean and impure spirit, her chastity and virtue. Tobias, 
therefore, must be understood to speak here according to 
popular prejudice and opinion. The vulgar supposed de- 
mons to be corporeal, and to be enamoured, like mortals, 
with the love of women; hence it became a notion that 
Asmodcus, through a motive of jealousy, killed those that 
went in unto Sara. The Vulgate and Hebrew copies only 
mention the bare fact, but the Greek and Syriac assign 
love, or rather brutal lust, as the cause of this cruelty. 
The rabbins and latter Jews, it is certain, supposed that 
evil spirits were enamoured of handsome women, from mis: 
understanding perhaps Gen. vi. 2. And there are many 
authors that pretend evil spirits are not only capable of, 
but often indulge and satisfy, a criminal passion with wo- 
men ; and particularly that the demons called ineubi and 
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succubi carry on shameful and abominable intrigues with 
both sexes. Stories of this sort are not wanting even in 
writers of good note and authority, (See August. de Civit. 
Dei, lib. xv. cap. 23. and S. Bern. lib. ii. cap. 6.) But the 
opinion that demons and angels are corporeal, though 
countenanced by the Platonists, Origen, and others of the 
fathers, is now generally exploded. And if one examines 
the accounts in history which mention such an unnatural 
commerce of demons with mortals, male or female, it is ge- 
nerally represeniéd as transacted during sleep, and there- 
fore is to be looked upon rather as the effect of the disor- 
dered imagination of such persons, than any sensible or 
corporeal act of any real demon. Had Raphael himself 
said this, That the demon had slain the seven husbands 
through his own love for Sara, it had been a difficulty in- 
deed; but, as it was Tobias only, he might do it according 
to the received opinion of his countrymen. We may there- 
fore here justly call this an error of Tobias, but it is no re- 
flection on the history. 

Ver. 17. And the devil shall smell tt, and flee away, and 
never come again any more: but when thou shalt come to 


him, rise up both of you, and pray to God which is merciful. | 


This account of driving away the demon by fumigation, 
reminds one of what Josephus mentions, de Bell. Jud. lib. 
viii. cap. 2. that one Eleazar, before Vespasian and a 
great nirnber of persons, freed several, who were possessed 
with evil spirits, from the power of them, by putting to 
their nose a certain ring, having a specific root under it, 
which quickly expelled the demon out of their bodics, so 
as never to return again; and that this method of cure was 
at that time successfully made use of against evil spirits: 
if this relation is to be depended on, it shews the power of 
smell] upon evil genii, and the effect here ascribed to fumi- 
gation may from thence receive some countenance, But 
I do not bnild much upon this narrative, which carries in 
it the appearance of magic; much less can I pursuade my- 
self to run the paralicl between ejecting the demon here by 
the ashes of the perfumc, and those undoubted miracles 
recorded in the Old and New Testament, Numb. xxi. 9. 
Josh. vi. 20. 2 Kings ii. 21. iv. 41. Matt. ix. 20, John ix. 
6,7. Acts vy. 15. xix. 12. with which the popish expositors, 
out of an implicit regard to authority, and a zeal for their 
canon, have presumed to compare it. Without straining 
the point so far, the history itself seems to afford light 
enough to account for the supposed miracle, without re- 
course to, or any way relying upon, the virtue of the burnt 
entrails ; for as prayer to, and faith in God was, according 
to the angel’s direction, to accompany the use of the out- 
ward means, to which, according to the Vulgate, was 
added matrimonial continence for a season likewise; these 
have that known and sovereign virtue in them, as to super- 
sede the necessity of any less powerful means. Especially 
if this demon was like that which went not out but by prayer 
and fasting, Matt. xvii. 21. This rich and holy perfume 
was an incense more precious and available with God than 
any secret of nature, or invention of art. Joint prayers, 
from persons so well-disposed, had, as it were, the efficacy 
of an cyening sacrifice. 

Fear not, for she is appointed unto thee from the begin- 
ning.] i. e. She belongs to thee according to the constitu- 
tion of the law ; or is thine by Divine appointment and de- 
signation. ‘EromdaZev is taken in this sense to signify what 


‘rowful and wept. 
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is ordered by Divine appointment, Matt. xx. 23. xxv. 34. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. Heb. xi. 16. 

And thou shalt preserve her.| i. e. By maintaining, pro- 
tecting, and defending her; and be a saviour to her, as the 
term is used on the like occasion, Eph. y. 23. Munster’s 
Hebrew copy is more explicit, Et per manum tuam domi- 
nus liberabit eam de manu demonis; see xii. 3. where 
Sara is mentioned as made whole, or freed from that plague 
of the possession of the demon; and, iii. 17. where Raphael 
is mentioned as sent to heal Sara, by giving her for a wife 
to Tobias. | 

I suppose that she shall bear thee children.] He might ex- 
press himself thus doubtfully, cither as the man Azarias, 
whose appearance he assumed, or in his own person, as 
the angel Raphael. For angels too, though called intelli- 
gences, however desirous they may be to look into, are 
certainly ignorant of things future, (see 2 Esd. iv. 52.) 
unless God is pleased to reveal them to them, or commis- 
sions them to declare them to others. As when the angel 
foretells unto Zechariah the birth of a son, he mentions his 
authority and commission, I am Gabriel, that stand in the 
presence of God, and am sent to speak unto thee, and to 
shew thee these glad tidings. (Luke i. 19.) Calmet renders, 
J’espere quelle vous donnera des enfans. 


.CHAP. VII. 


Ver. 3. To whom they said, We are of the sons of Neph- 
thalim, which are captives in Nineveh.] This passage, which 
has been too hastily misrepresented by some writers, as 
containing a notorious falsehood, (sce Raynold’s Prel. 
tom. i. Pral. 46.) is capable of being very consistently 
explained; for it does not appear from the text, that the 
angel gave this answer rather than Tobias; secondly, as Ra- 
phael assumed the person of Azarias, it might very properly 
be spoken in both their names, as Ananias, from whom 
Azarias descended, was of that tribe, (v. 12,13.) The 
like answer will account for the angcl’s saying, that he was 
of the captivity of Nineveh; for so Azarias, whom he per- 
sonated, really was. 

Ver. 7. When he heard that Tobit was blind, he was sor- 
Ver. 8. And likewise Edna his wife, and 
Sara his daughter, wept.] Tobit’s blindness onfy is men- 
tioned here as the cause of this great concern; the Vul- 
gate and Munster’s Hebrew copy omit the occasion. It 
is probable that the tears which Raguel, his wife, and 
daughter, shed, had a mixture of joy as well as sorrow, 
arising from the eclaircissement or first discovery of To- 
bias to be their near relation; the former, from the agree- 
able reflection, that they had now with them the only son 
of a father, whom the tics of nature and birth had endeared 
to them; and the latter, from.a sense of their sad capti- 
vity, which had kept persons so nearly related so long at 
a distance from one another. And the additional circum- 
stance of Tobit’s blindness, which must greatly add fo his 
affliction, must in proportion also increase their concern. 

Ver. 10. For it is meet that thou shouldest marry my 
daughter, nevertheless I will declare unto thee the truth.] 
Ka0icee oot madiov pov AaBeiv. In this and the three follow- 
ing verses, the terms used with respect to the marriage- 
ccremony are both proper and usual on the occasion. Ta:- 
diov Aqeiv is the same with wapadaBciv, Matt. i. 20. which 
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is the technical term for taking one to wifc, and so it is 
used, Deut. xx. 7. and hath respect and relation to dddva, 
which belongs to the father of the spouse, (sce ver. 11.13.) 
because he, after the cxample of God in Paradise, (Gen. 
ii. 22.) delivers her into the bridegroom’s own hands, who 
was called petitor, or the suitor. St. Ambrose commends 
the great openness and frankness of Ragucl in dealing so 
ingenuously with Tobias, in‘a matter of such consequence, 
whilst others, upon a like occasion, are equally as careful 
to conceal an objection. ‘ Being a just man (says he), 
he chose rather that his daughter should continue unmar- 
ried, than to expose a husband to imminent danger for her 
sake. Though he was greatly importuned to give her in 
marriage, yet neither his parental tenderness, nor the great 
inclination which he must be supposed to have to settle 
his only child well, could prevail on him to conccal an ac- 
cident from her lover, which he could not but imagine 
must contribute to break the match; however, he chose 
rathcr sincerely to declare to him the whole truth, than to 
appear to have an intention to deceive him by concealing 
the matter. Quam breviter absolvit omnes questiones phi- 
losophorum, dum nec filie vitia celanda arbitratus est! 
How has he decided at once, in a compendious manner, all 
the disputes of moralists and philosophers on this head! 
with great gravity they can debate the question, and are at 
some loss to determine it, whether a person intending to 
sell a house, or any moveables, ought himself to discover 
the faults and imperfections of them; but this good man 
thought he could not in conscience conceal that which he 
knew wonld be an objection to his daughter, even from 
him who was at that time making court to her, but advises 
him for his own sake to lay all thoughts of her aside, and 
to be casy and satisfied without her.” (Ambros. lib, iii. 
Offic. cap. 14.) 

Ver. 12. Take her from henceforth according to the man- 
ner, and the merciful God give you good success in all 
things.| As God was the first institutor of marriage, and 
joined our first parents in that holy state, so he still pre- 
sides over it, and all marriages ought to be concluded in 
his fear, and with a petition for his blessing on the under- 
taking. Thus Abraham comforts himself with relation to 
his son’s marriage, that the Lord God of heaven would send 
his angel to choose a wife for his son Isaac. (Gen. xxiv. 7.) 
And his servant, who was sent on that important com- 
mission, prays unto the Lord God, fo send him good speed 
that day, and to shew kindness unto his master Abraham, 
in a particular that so nearly concerned his welfare. (See 
Proy. xix. 14. Ecclus. xxvi. 3.) Betrothing among the 
Jews was commonly performed about six months or a year 
before the wedding: but as Tobias’s marriage was agreed 
on, and consummated on the spot, it may be asked, how 
Sara’s parents came to comply so soon, as to give their 
daughtcr to Tobias the very same day that lie arrived; the 
reasons probably were,—1l. Her parents’ desire of having 
her well married, and their hopes of sceing issue from her. 
2. The circumstances and condition of her spouse. 3. His 
near relation, and legal right to her. 4. Raphael’s impor- 
tunity and persuasion. Some questions may also pcrti- 
nently be asked concerning Tobias, as, why he married on 
a journey, at a distance from and without the knowledge 
or consent of his parents: such a procedure secms not 
agrecable to the opinion which one entertains of his piety, 
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and rather an instance of want of duty, and a proper de- 
ference to them; for is there any affair more important, or 
whercin Bet in are more obliged to consult their parents, 
and to receive their directions and advice, than ia the great 
concern of marriage? To this it may be: replicd, that 
Tobias knew perfectly the intentions of his father on this 
head; that good old man had recommended to him before 
his Journey to take a wife of his own tribe and family, 
(iv. 12,13.) And itis observable, that Raphael reminds 
him (vi. 15.) of the instruction which his father gave 
him, to marry a wife of his own kindred : and, indced, the 
law itself was sufficiently clear in this matter; for had he 
been indifferent, or so particular as to haye refused what 
the known custom of the law required, Raguel could have 
compclicd hiin to it, or obliged him to have renounced the 
right which he claimed of succession to his inheritance. 
Nor do we find that Tobit was at all surprised or troubled 
when his son, returning from his journcy, brought with him 
a wife. Aficr this it will be almost necdless to inquire, 
whether Tobias was not guilty of some rashness and im- 
prudence, in being so eager after a match, as solemnly to 
resolve neither to cat nor drink till it was concluded, which 
his intended father-in-law had kindly warned him against, 
and apprized him sufficiently of the danger attending it. 
But, besides the reason before given, that the nearness of 
the relation required this from him, Raphael assured 
Tobias that he had provided a remedy, effectually to sccure 
him against the like accident, and to prevent his sharing 
the others’ fate. 

Ver. 13. Then he called his daughter, and he took her by 
the hand, and gave her to be wife to Tobias.} In the Vulgate 
itis, Raguel, the father of the bride, took her by the right 
hand, and joining it to Tobias’s right hand, said, May the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
be with you, and unite you by the sacred ties of marriage, 
and fill you both with his blessings. ‘To this custom of giv- 
ing away the bride by the hands of the father, or some rela- 
tion or friend, St. Paul seems to allude, 2 Cor. xi. 2. and 
the Psalmist, Psal.xlv. 13. The reason of this, says a very 
judicious writer, was, “ that in ancient times all women, 
which had not husbands or fathers to govern them, had 
tutors, without whose concurrence and authority there was 
no act which they did warrantable, and for this cause they 
were in marriage delivered unto their husbands by others. 
Which custom retained, hath still this use, that it puts 
women in mind of their duty, whereto the very imbecility 
of thcir sex doth bind them, viz. to be always guided and 
directed by others.” (Hooker’s Eccles. Pol. b. v.) Whether 
this, or whatever be the cause of this custom, it Is cer- 
tainly most decent, that a woman, whose chicfest ornament 
is modesty, should rather be led or presented by the hand 
of another, than offer hersclf forwardly before the congre- 
gation to any one in marriage; and therefore the discretion 
of our church is herein much to be admired, which enjoins 
it to be asked, Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man? 

Ver. 14, And called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an instrument, of covenants, and sealed it.| Here 
we have a contract between Tobias and Sara, drawn up, 
not by a public notary, as was gencrally usual, but by Ra- 
eucl the woman’s father. We may farther observe, that 
before the writing this contract, there was a formal giving 
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of the woman unto her husband by her own father; and 


that a particular and express form of words was used. upon 


the delivery of her. It appears from hence, that a contract 
and marriage were anciently all one in effect, and the like 
may be gathered from the law, Deut. xxii. 24. where an 
espoused woman is called a wife, and if she be convicted 
of unchastity, is reputed as an adulteress, worthy of death. 
By which it is manifest, that a contract de presenti differ- 
eth not in snbstakce from a marriage, though for decency’s 
sake solemn ceremonies are required by positivelaws. The 
Jews usually drew up the contract of matrimony, and agreed 
about the dowry before the wedding; after that they read 
this contract or deed over, and lodged it in the hands of the 
bride’s relations, and then they put the ring upon her fin- 
ger: but in Tobias’s marriage things were ordered other- 


wise, for Raguel_ immediately consents to give him his 


daughter, and at the same time joins their hands; then he 
calls for paper, writes down the contract, and hath it signed 
by two witnesses, according to the Hebrew, after which 
the feast began. All this is pretty different from the custom 
of modern Jews, though they look upon Tobias’s wed- 
ding, and the ceremonies attending it, as a pattern of the 
happiest and most regular marriage. ‘‘ One cannot but ad- 
mire (say Messieurs of Port-Royal) the simplicity of those 
early times. Raguel gives his daughter in marriage to To- 


bias, and troubles not himself about settlements or ‘cove-_ 


nants as they are here called, till the ceremony was over. 
Such openness and confidence is searce to be found in the 
present times, and would be thought little less than care- 
lessness. But it ought, however, to remind all those, who 
enter upon the like holy state, sincerely to renounce all 
sort of disguise and overreaching in an affair, where inte- 
grity, candour, and disinterestedness, are its best and prin- 
cipal security.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 16. Raguel called his wife Edna; and. abil unto her, 


Sister, &c.] Sce v. 20. This term is only a word of ten- 


derness and endearment, used by husbands to their wives. 
Tobias, in the next chapter, ver. 4. 7. calls Sara by the 
same name afterhe had married her. (Sec also x. 12.) An 
instance of this we have in Solomon’s Song, chap. iv. where 
the words, my sister, my spouse, come three times together 
in four verses. And hence, if solutions were wanting, we 
may justify Abraham calling his wife Sarah, sister, (Gen. 
xii. 13.) which some free-thinkers have endeavoured to ex- 
pose as an equivocation. For as sistcr is a name of ten- 
derness, love, and affection, it was very properly applied 
to his wife ; but indeed Sarah was so near a relation, as to 
have a natural right to be so called, being, as Abraham ac- 
knowledges, -his half-sister, the daughter of his father, but 
not the daughter of his mother. (Gen. xx. 12.) 


Prepare another chamber, and ‘bring her in thither.] i.e. 


Into another bedchamber, different from that where Sara 
Jay before, in which her seven former husbands were killed. 
This thought was just, and the exchange proper, as the 
very room inspired horror. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ver. 2. Anp took the ashes of the perfumes, and put the 

heart and the liver of the fish thereupon, and made a smoke 

therewith.| This story of driving away the demon by the 

ashes of the perfumes, possibly took its rise from the ac- 
VOL. IY. 
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count of the smoke of Aaron’s incense, staying ‘the de- 
stroying angel from the surviving Israclites, superstitiously 
depraved. Some footsteps of this mystery the Hebrews 
seem to retain, when they say, that all hurtful and destroy- 


ing spirits will flee away ‘at the odour of the incense: of 


sweet spices. Tobias here literally follows’ Raphael’s’ 
directions, vi. 16. but perhaps the meaning principally 
may be, that Tobias, by the direction of the angel, offered’ 
the incense of prayer, or put up fervent prayers to God to 
drive away this fiend. Munster expressly understands it 
in this spiritual sense, Per illam suffumigationem desig- 
natur oratio, que instar vaporis ceelos penetrat. And then 
he concludes, Virtute ergo orationis Tobie et Sare, fuga- 
tus est Asmode@us, et non efficacia aliqua odoris corpora- 
lis. (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 3.°\He fled into the utmost parts of Egypt.) i.e. Into’ 
the deserts of the upper Egypt, for so Pliny and other 
writers describe ‘them. That deserts and solitary places 
were the dwelling and resort of unclean spirits, the canon- 
ical Scriptures inform us. Thus the demoniac, Luke viii. 
29. is said to abide in no'house, but to be driven of the 
devil into the wilderness: and thither was our Saviour Ied, 
as being the devil’s residence, to be tempted by him. (Matt. 
iv. 1.) And~accordingly the unclean spirit is- described, 
Matt. xii. 43. as walking through dry or uninhabited 
places, seeking rest and finding none. ‘See Baruch iv. 35. 
and Rev. xviii. 2. where Babylon the great city, when 
turned into a wilderness, is said to be, the dungeon of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every impure and ill-boding. 
bird, or rather the abode or residence of them; for ¢dvAaxy 
here has the sense of xarocxnrforov, and so it is often used 
by the Hellenistic writers.’ But the prophet’s description’ » 
of the same desolation, (Isa. xiii. 21.) is still more strong, 
for in it shall dwell, not wild beasts merely, as our version, 


nor Fauni and Silvani only, as Castalio renders, but, ac- 


cording to the LXX. Aaiudva éxei dépyhoovrat, cat dvoKévrav-. 
pol EKEl KATOLKHOOVOL. 

And the angel bound him] Not bodily with any visible 
chain, as the words seem to imply, and as is the custom 
among men, but by a superior power and command which 
he had received ‘over him, he confined him to that desert 
part of Egypt he took shelter in, and where indeed he could 
do least mischief: for demons being incorporeal, and not 
having parts or members like men, act ‘on each other in-a 
manner wholly spiritual and invisible. The angel Raphael, 
indeed, appeared to the sight as with a human body, but it 
was only an assumed or borrowed appearance, and useless 
as to all natural functions; and therefore it was not by 
any bodily power or force of his own, nor by the efficacy 
of natural means, that he drove away Asmodcus, but-he 
acted in this matter as one pure spirit acts on another, and, 
by the mighty and unseen power of him whe commissioned: 


‘him, he chained or confined the impure spirit to the place 


and in the manner it was appointed him, that he ‘should do 
no more hurt, at least in the house of Tobias and Sara. 
Something like [this we read in Scripture, Rev. xx. 1—3. 
that the angel which came down from heaven, ‘having the 
key of.the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand, 
laid hold on the dragon, which is the devil, and bound him 
for a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless pit, 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon him. But it may be 
asked, to what purpose then was the burning of the heart 
AM 
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and liver of the fish? or why was it enjoined, if there was 


which the devil occasionally makes use of to the mischief 
of men? To this it may be answered, first, ingeneral, That 
the angel Raphael did not want any spells or natural means 
to subdue this demon; for the least of the angels, when in- 
vested with God's authority, and acting by his commission, 
is able to vanquish the power of the devil, and to over- 
throw his wicked machinations. Secondly, There are the 
following particular reasons for the outward use of these 
means; viz. that is was very proper that Raphael should 
conceal, under the appearance of a mere natural remedy, 
the supernatural power he had received from his Diyine 
Master, that it might not be discovered whe he really was, 
till he had completed and finished the whole service for 
which he was sent: it was also necessary, that Tobias, by 
burning the entrails, should give some proof of his belief 
of what Raphacl assured him, and of his compliance with 
the directien given by him. And, lastly, The burning of 
the entrails might be designed, and therefore enjoined, as 
a sign only when the evil spirit, by his superior power, 
should be chased away. 

Ver.6. Thou hast said, It is not good that man should be 
alone, let us make unto him an aid like unto himself.) YWouh- 
swpev autiy Bontov Spotov avr; one that should be as bis 
second self, like him in nature; one in whom he might see 
himself refiected, as it were, and revived. The Greek writer 
of this history follows here the LX X. which has in ‘the 
place referred to, Gen. ii. 18. Bon év car abrév, adjutorem 
secundum eum, a help-mecet for him, or one suited to his 
wants and inclinations, one agreeable te and fit for him, 
by a similitude of temper and manners: or it may be ren- 
dered, An aid from himself, one taken from his own rib, for 
so Eve was formed. And this way of formation was de- 
signed probably to intimate that close love and reciprocal 
affection, which ought to be between man and wife. 
only observe the agreement between the account here and 
that in the LXX. that the manner of expression in, both is 
plural, rowvjownev, as if there was a consultation about the 
formation of his second self also, as at the first creation of 
man; which the Vulgate likewise retains. 

Ver. 7. And now, O Lord, I take not this my sister for 
lust, but uprightly ; therefore mercifully ordain, that we may 
become aged together. | ’Ewtrakov éAsijoal ps, Kal TavTy) ovv- 
karaynoaca: the construction is somewhat singular, like 
that iii. 15. (see note.) Grotius thinks the truc reading to 
he, "Extratov tXehodc pe tabty ovveataynpdoat, Omitting xal, 
which I think, being emphatical here, might be better con- 
tinued; ¢. e.‘In mercy grant that even with her, who hath 
buried so many husbands, and whom an evil spirit pursues 
to the destruction of all ber lovers, I may grow old, and 
escape the common fate of the others. According to the 
Vulgate, Sara puts up this prayer, and that versien puts into 
her mouth the very same, i. 14. Virum cum timore tuo, non 
cum libidine mea, consensi susctpere. Calmet admires the 
delicacy of this sentiment in a young man and a Jew, one 
educated amongst a gross and carnal people; and proposes 
it (o the consideration and imitation of all that enter upon 
the conjugal state, as does St. Austin, de Doctr. Christ. 

cap. 10. 
Ver. 9. Raguel arose, and.went and made a grave, Ver. 
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10. saying, I fear lest he also be dead.) When Raguel gives 
no eflicacy in them, or God has not given to some natural | 
things a secret and wonderful power, opposite to that | 


his daughter to Tobias, almost immediately after his arrival], 

and consents so suddenly to the marriage, the Vulgate ob- 
serves, that it seemed as if God had influenced his heart to 
listen to the proposal of Raphael, a stranger to him, whom 
he considered only as a man. It was such a strong per- 
suasion that made him say, that he donbted not but his 
praycrs and tears were accepted before God for the re- 
moval of the disgrace which Jay upon his family, and that 
the arrival of Tobias was by the appointment of-Providence 
to espouse Sara his nearest kinswoman, and therefore of 
right belonging to him: Non dubito quin Deus preces et 
lacrymas meas in conspectu suo admiserit, et credo quoniam 
rdeo fecit vos venire ad me, ut ista conjungeretur cognationé 


| sue secundum legem Mosis ; but it appears from the account 


here, that Raguel’s faith and confidence in this match, and 


In what Raphael assured him for his encouragement, was 


but faint, or was shaken afterward; for had not the appre- 
hension been strong in him, that the same fate which befel 
the others would happen to Tobias in the same manner, he 
would neverhave given such hasty orders to his servants to- 


rise at cock-crowing, according to the Vulgate, to dig a 


grave for his interment. Though had he considered that 
the present marriage was made in the fear of the Lord, and 
founded upon legal right and equity, and that the former 


husbands were probably killed by the evil spirit, either be- 


cause they unjustly claimed the right of marriage with this 
heiress, or that lust was their principal motive, he needed 
not to have had such fereboding apprehensions abont the 
event of it, or provided fora funeral before it happened. 
Ver.19. And he kept the wedding-feast fourteen days. } 
Rejoicings at the Jewish weddings were esteemed so abso- 
lutely necessary, that the husband could not any ways be 
excused from them, but was obliged to have them for at 
least seven days; and even the sabbath-day itself, accord- 
ing to Calmet, was accounted no hinderance to the feastings 
and entertainments usual on such oceasiens. From many 
passages in Scripture it appears, that the time of the mar- 
riage-feast was usually seven days. Fulfil her week, was 
Laban’s injunction to Jacob, Gen. xxix. 27. (Sce Judg.. 
xiv. 10.12. Tobit xi. 19.) ‘ Septem dies ad convivium et 


septem ad luctum,” was a proverb among the Jews; Lamy 


says the feast was for eight days together, and of the third 
day of such a feast he understands those words of St. Jolin, 
ii. 1. on the third day there was a marriage, &c. which he 
says should be translated, on the third day of the marriage 
which was in Cana; and that this probably was the reason 


_why, upon the coming of our Lord and his apostles, they 


wanted wine. (Introd. to Scrip. vol. i. p. 317.) It is to be 
observed, that though the time was usually limited to a 
week, yet parents of the cspoused were at liberty to make 
the continuance of the wedding-feast last as long as they 
thought fit. They could not shorten the days, as the Jewish 
doctors say, but they might considerably lengthen them. 
(See Buxtorf. Syn. Jud. cap. 35. Selden’s Uxor Heb. lib. 
ii.) But Raguel, from the satisfaction of his son-in-law’s 
escape from the power and evil intentions of Asmodcus, 
doubles the usual number, or keeps the nuptial-feast four- 
teen days; though, as she was a widow, it onght to have 
continued no longer than three days, according to the rab- 
bins. The Vulgate mentions an invitation given on the oc- 
casion to all friends and neighbours, and sets down some 
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particulars of the entertainment, Uxori sue dixit ut tustru- 
eret convivium ... duas quoque pingues vaceas, et quatuor 
arietes occidi fecit, et parari epulas omnibus vicinis suis, 
cunctisque amiets. 

Ver. 20. For before the days of the marriage were finish- 
ed, Raguel had said unto him by an oath, that he should 
not depart till the fourteen days of the marriage were ex- 
pired.| According to the sense that at first hearing offers 
itself, it seems as if Raguel had said to Tobias, before the 
time was expired, that he should not depart before the 
time was expired. This is too insipid to be the meaning 
for if Raguel said this at all, he must of course be alee 
posed to say it before the time was expired. Calmet 
seems aware of this objection, and makes the sense to be, 
That before the end of the seven days, the usual time al- 
lowed for such rejoicings, (Gen. xxix. 27. Judg. xiv. 12.) 
Raguel had solemnly insisted upon his stay with them a 
longer time, full fourteen days. It is uncertain from the 
Greek, whether Raguel swore that Tobias should not go, 
using this expression, évdépxwe pr eeALety avrév, or whether 
he obliged Tobias, ivéoxwe, by an oath, to assure him, that 
he would not go. In the Hebrew, Raguel swears ; accord- 
ing to the Vulgate he makes Tobias swear; but that it was 
Raguel, appears very plainly from ix. 3. x. 7 


CHAP. IX. 


Ver. 2. Awnp go to Rages of Media to Gabael.| Accord- 
ing to the Vulgate, Sara, with whom they now were, lived 
at Rages, Sara fika Raguelis in Rages civitate Medorum. 
(iii. 7.) How, therefore, docs Tobias ask Raphael to 
go to Rages? IL answer, That this is either a mistake, or 
all the country or province about Ecbatane was called 
Rages; and accordingly, where our translation has Rages, 
a city of Media, (i. 14.) the marginal reading is, in the 
land or country of Media; and the Geneva.version has 
expressly in the text, in the land of Media; or Gabacl 
might live in the city particnlarly called by that name, 
answering to the great or county town of one of our shires. 
But the truth is, Raguel lived at Echatane, (iii. 7. vii. 1.) 
which was at a distance from Rages, (vi. 9. vii. 1.) and 
Raphael and Gabael are represented as returning from a 
journey to Raguel’s house, ver. 2.6. As to the objection 
which is founded on the Vulgate rendering, ili. 7. it is to 
be observed, that the Greek has there, éy ExPardvore TiC 
Myetac ; 3 as also our version. (Sec note on iii. 7.) 

Ver. 5. So Raphael went out and lodged with Gabael, 
and gave him the hand-writing, who brought forth bags 
which were sealed up, and gave them -to himn.| Tobias, see- 
ing himself pressed by Rayuel his father-in-law, to stay 
with him fourteen days, was unwilling to refuse him, on 
account of the handsome manner in whieh he had heen 
received and entertained by him, and especially his new 
relation to him; but as it was absolutely necessary to send 
to Gabael, and to exhibit to him the note or hand-writing, 
in order to receive the moncy, the fear he had of disobliging 
his own parents, if he deferred his return too long, and his 
desire of testifying his grateful acknowledgments to his 
father-in-law, by continuing with him the time requested, 
made him contrive a method to satisfy at once both these 
obligations. He applies to, and prevails npon, Raphael, 
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the holy companion of his journcy, of whose wisdom, af- 
fection, and fidelity, he had had sufficient expericnee, to 
undertake the management of this commission himself, 
and to set forward without him, but sufficiently authorized 
to receive this money, which he speedily and happily ac- 
complishes. The Vulgate adds, that Tobias’s regard for 
Raphael was so great and extraordinary, for having con- 
ducted him through the journey so successfully, and brought 
about a match so advantageous to him, and for delivering 
him from the jaws of the voracious fish, and the fury and 
malice of the demon Asmodeus, that he professed to him, 
that if he was for the future to be his slave in return, he 
could not sufficiently repay the obligations. It has beena 
matter of much inquiry among the commentators, whether 
this money was deposited and lodged only with Gabael at 
Rages, as a place possibly of greater security at that time, 
as the Greek and Hebrew copies mention, or was really 
lent to him, probably to traffic with occasionally, as the 
Vulgate represents it; be this as it will, Gabael shewed 
himself an honest and punctual man, by returning the ten 
talents instantly on a proper demand; and Tobit proved 
himself no less a good man, as St. Ambrese observes, by 
asking only the principal, without any consideration for 
the greatness of the sum, or the length of the time. 

Ver. 6. And Tobias blessed his wife.] Various are the 
senses given of this passage; Uxoreni suam gravidam feet, 
says Badwell, and the Geneva version expressly has, To- 
bias begat his wife with child. Grotius conjectures, from 
the authority of St. Jerome, that the reading of the Greek 
formerly was, cat ebAdynoe (PayundA) TwBiav, nat thy yuvaica 
avrov, i. e. abeuntibus bene precatus est ; but it does not ap- 
pear that they were then setting forward, the fourteen days 
were not yet near expired. His blessing them on their de- 
parture follows after, (x.11.) Junius’s rendering, inserted 
in the margin, seems more probable, Benedixit Gabahel 
Tobie et uxori ejus: That Gabael, at his arrival with Ra- 
phael, wished Tobias and his wife all possible joy and 
happiness in their new condition. Fagius’s Hebrew has, 
Ad quorum adventum adhue magis benedictus fuit Tobias 
cum Sara uxore sud, That upon the coming of these guests 
to the wedding, Tobias and Sara were more pleased and 
happy. Calmet, lastly, makes the sense to be, That Tobias 
blessed, or was the cause of blessing and happiness to his 
wife, by the advantage which he reccived from this mar- 
riage, particularly his freeing her from the tyranny of the 
evil demon, and taking away the reproach which before had 
attended her; instead whereof it would now be.said, asa 
common form of benediction at future weddings, to the 
bride, “‘ May you be as happy as was Sara, the wife of 
Tobias.” 


CHAP. X. 


Ver. 5. Ni OW I care for nothing my son, since I have let 
thee go.) Ov péAe prot téxvov, bre apixa oe. It is gencrally 
acrecd that the reading of the Greek here is corrupt. Vari- 
ous conjectures have heen proposed for restoring the true 
one, we pérse pot, and of pede pot. The last seems preferable, 
as being confirmed by Fagius’s Hebrew copy, the Syriac, 
Vulgate, and Junius’s version, all of which render to this 
effect; Ehen! Poenitet me, fili, quod dimiserim te. And thus 
Coverdale, Woe ts me, my son: O what ailed us to send 
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thee away into a strange country? To this great concern 
of his wife, occasioned by his long absence and an appre- 
hension of his death, Tobit calmly and tenderly replies, that 
he would not have her be so discouraged and dejected; he 
was persuaded, through a strong faith and trust in God, 
that her son was safe; that the person he had entrusted him 
with might be depended upon for his care; and that some 
unforeseen accident on Gabael’s part, and not any misfor- 
tune, had occasioned this delay. One cannot but admire 
the exemplary patience of Tobit on all occasions; who, 
though poor, blind, old, and almost childless in every sense, 
yet never desponds, or charges God foolishly. 

Ver. 10. Then Raguel arose, and gave him Sara his wife, 
and half his goods, servants, and cattle, and money.| Tho 
dowry which the Jewish brides brought to their husbands, 
which was different according to the circumstances of their 
parents, was called by the rabbins nedunia. As Sara was 
an only child, and disposed of in marriage according to her 
parents’ wishes, and agreeably to the appointment and de- 
termination of the Mosaical law, Raguel gives her half his 
substance in present, and engages to bestow the remainder 
at his death, (viii. 21.) Amongst the goods mentioned here 
as given fo Tobias are, owuara, or servants, for.so such as 
were altogether at the beck and will of their lords were 
called both by Jews and heathens. The sale of the captive 
Jews, by Nicanor, is called ayopacydc "Ioveatwy awpdtwv’ 
2 Mace. viii. 11. so all the servants of the men of Shechem 
are expressed by qwévra ra cwyara avrwy, Gen. xxxiv. 29. 
(See also Apoc. xviii. 13.) Munster’s version enumerates 
the particulars of her fortune, viz. Famulos et ancillas, oves 
et boves, asinos et camelos, vestimenta linea et purpurea, vasa 
argentea et aurea. 

Ver. 12. And he said to his daughter, Honour. thy father 
and thy. mother-in-law, which are now thy parents.] Sara 
was shortly to leave her abode with her natural parents, and 
by marriage to be placed, as the civilians term it, extra fa- 
miliam ; this precept therefore was very properly and af- 
fectionately inculcated, as the duty of honour and reverence 
did not cease, but was transferred, or rather divided. “ How 
happy (says the Port-Royal comment) is a family when 
the sentiments of love are reciprocal; where those in the 
family, whereunto the bride enters, treat her with the affee- 
tion due to a daughter, and the daughter-in-law in like man- 
ner regards them as her parents, and behaves in the same 
respectful and dutiful manner towards them! where such 
an undissembled fondness reigns, there is great reason, 
doubtless, to bless and pronounce happiness to a union, 
which affection, as well as the ties of relation, has so 
closely joined: but as it too often happens, that relations 
so united in time discover different views, and act by sepa- 
rate motives, springing either from jealousy or interest, 
there is the less reason to.be surprised at seeing so many 
heart-burnings and differences in families, and so little of 
true love between persons who look upon each other with 
distrust, instead of shewing that tenderness which a mother 

ought to have for a daughter, and a daughter for a mother.” 
(Com. in loc.) After this injunction to Sara to honour her 
new adopted parents, the Vulgate adds, that she was di- 
rected and instructed farther, Diligere maritum, regere fa- 
miliam, gubernare domum, et seipsam irreprehensibilem ex- 
hibere. Duties of tho utmost importance in the conjugal 
state, the observance of which comprises and finishes the 
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character of a good and accomplished wife. 
is not unlike that of St. Paul, 1 Tim. v: - 

Edua also said to Tobias, The Lord of heaven restore thee, 
my dear brother.) t. e. Grant thee a prosperous journey, 
(see xi. 1.) and a safe return. And thus Calmet expounds, 
Que le Seigneur vous fasse heureusement arriver chez vous, 
which I presume is the sense of Munster’s version, Mi fili, 
Dominus coelorum conducat te in pace. Junius’s rendering 
is obscure and indeterminate, Constituat te Dominus ‘ceeli. 
It may perhaps seem strange and unusual that Edna should 
call her son-in-law, brother: but this is to be considered 
only as an appellation of tenderness. (See more instances 
in note on vii. 16.) 

I commit my daughter unto thee of special trust, where- 
fore do not entreat her evil.) Edna, the mother of Sara, 
consenting to part with her to Tobias, and that she should 
accompany him home to his house, gives him a strict charge 
to take great care of her, as of some important and valua- 
blo treasure committed to his trust, and to give her no oc- 
casion of uncasiness, or of complaintagainst him. Fagius’s 
version adds a very moving.and substantial reason for this 
request, nam im locum peregrinum, ubi hospita erit, tpsa pro- 
ficiscitur ; and that upon saying this, Sauciatum quodammodo 
Juit cor ejus intra eam. St. Paul has enjoined the like, where 
he orders husbands fo love their wives, and be not bitter 
against them. (Col. iit. 19.) For the sorrow which bad hus- 
bands occasion their wives though ill treatment, renders 
them the more inexcusable in the sight of God, as the 
weakness of their sex calls rather for protection, and obliges 
them according to St. Peter, to render honour and esteem 
to them. (1 Pet. iii. 7.) This they have in charge, not only 


The direction 


‘from the parent, who gives them.away, but from God him- 


self, whose ordinance and institution marriage is, and as 
he has made it an emblem of that Divine love and union 


which he bears to his church, will avenge all harshness and 


injustice, that is at any time offered in violation of it: The 
Alexandrian and most copies conclude this chapter with 
the verse succecding, which our translation, following the 
Roman or Complut. makes the beginning of the next. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 3. Ler us haste before thy wife, and prepare the 
house.} As Tobias’s parents were uneasy at his long stay, 
and did not expect thata wife would accompany him in his 
return, it was seasonable advice of Rapliael’s, that they 
should go before, as well to satisfy his father and mother, 
and to free them from their anxious solicitude about him, 
as to prepare the house to the best advantage, and dispose 
all things for.the reception of the bride, and the lodging 
and accommodating so many servants and cattle as came 
along with him, and were part of her dowry. The Vulgate 
makes Tobias to arrive seven days before his wife; Jn- 
gressa est etiam post septem dies Sara uxor filtt ejus, et omnis 
familia sana, et pecora, et cameli, et pecunia multa uxoris, 
sed et illa pecunia quam receperat a Gabelo. The Greek 
takes no notice of this, but intimates rather her arrival on 
the same day. It seems as if there was no foundation for 
such a surmise; Tobias now bringing his wife home as a 


_bride, would never be so uncomplaisant and unkind, as to 


leave her on the road for so long a time as seven days only 
to servants, and with such a great charge of money with 
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them. Itis more probable that Sara, though she did not |. 


make such haste as her husband, through the impatience of 
seeing his parents, and acquainting them with his success 
and happy change of condition, may be supposed to have 
done, as being fatigued with so long a Journey, and unac- 

Gees to travel, at least so far, and hindered too by the 
ng train of servants and cattle accompanying her, and 

herefore obliged often to stop and refresh herself,—notwith- 
standing these remoras, I say, it is more probable that she 
arrived happily on the evening of the same day. When it 
is said in our version, that they went on their way till they 
drew near unto Nineveh, the meaning may be, that they all 
went together, till they approached so near that place, as 
to be within a day’s, or a few hours’ journey of it, and that 
then Tobias and Raphael, seeing them so far safe, and as 
it were in their own neighbourhood, set forward to give 
notice of and prepare for their coming. 

Ver. 5. Anna set looking about towards the way for her 
son.] Vulgate, Anna sedebat secus viam quotidie in super- 
cilio montis. (See x. 7.) This shews her great eagerness and 
impatience, which is well expressed by weosBXewouévn, and 
moocevonoev, Which follows, implies more than ¢cidev, viz. 
her seeing him at a distance, and .knowing him, “‘ vidit a 
longe etillico agnovit;” for as love is said to be blind upon 
occasion, so it is quick-sighted, dfvdcoxjc, in espying and 
discovering the beloved object. . This is finely represented 
in the parable of the prodigal son, where the father is de- 
scribed as seeing him, when he was yet a great way off, and 
upon his approdcligfalling on his neck, and kissing him. 
(Luke xy. 20.) As his mother expresses the like tenderness 
to Tobias, ver. 9. Horace feelingly describes the uneasi- 
ness arising from the absence of a favourite child, when 
he says, | 






“ Ut mater juvenem, quem Netus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris eequora 
Cunctantem spatie longius annuo 
Dulci distinet a domo, 
Votis ominibusque hune et precibus vocat, 
Curve nec faciem littore dimovet.” 
(Carm. lib. iv. Od. 5.) 


And it is very observable, that a learned annotator on the 
passage illustrates this by the very instance of Tobias and 
his mether. (Desprez. in loc.) , . 

Ver..10. Tobit. also went forth towards the door, and 
stumbled: but-his son ran unto him, Ver. 11. And took hold 
of his father, and he strake off the gall on his father’s eyes.} 
‘Tobit’s hurrying out, or, as the Vulgate has it, running to 
meet his son upon notice of his arrival, or probably hearing 
his voice, and in his haste forgetting his blindness, and stum- 
bling at the threshold; and Tobias’s running to him, not 
merely to pay his duty to him, but to catch hold of him to 
-prevent his falling, and to support him while he embraced 
him, are circumstances extremcly natural: his impatience 
likewise for his father’s cure, whese blessing he had just 
‘received, and instantly putting the gall on his eyes, from a 


confidence in what Raphael assured him of its sovereign . 


efficacy, without asking er staying for his leave, and post- 
poning the relation of his journey and the success attending 
it, to administer to the help of a blind and aged father, are 
uncommon instances of filial tenderness. 

Ver. 13. And the whiteness pilled away from the corners 
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of his e: yes; and when he saw his son, he fell upon his neck.] 
See Acts ix. 18. where St. Luke, the beloved physician, 
speaking of Saul’s recovering his sight, says, that, upon 
Ananias’s putting his hands upon him, immediately there 
fell from his eyes, as it had been scales, and he received sight 
forthwith. The Vulgate is very particular in the descrip- 
tion of this cure: Sustinuit quast dimidiam fere horam, et 


cant albugo ex ocults ejus, quast membrana ovi, egredi ; 


quam apprehendens Tobias traxit ab eculis ejus, et statim 
visum recepit. It is a matter of dispute, whether Tobit re- 
covered his sight by the natural effect of the medicine, or 
by a miracle. Many assert the cure to be purely natural. 
It does net appear that Tobit’s eyes were hurt inwardly, or 


that the pupil or optic nerve was damaged, er the humours 


any way altered: the accident is supposed to consist in a 
white speck, pearl, or film, that was formed on the cornea, 


_or the outward coat of the eye (through an inflammation 


arising from the dung of swallows, which is of a hot and 
caustic quality), which hindering the rays of light from fall- 
ing on the retina, suspended the use of that organ.. Now 
the gall of some fishes being very good, say they, against 
distempers 1 in the eyes, and especially to remove whiteness 
or pearls in them, in the opinion of many naturalists and 
physicians, there is no necessity to have recourse to a mi- 
racle to account for this cure, as the gall of this might have 
that virtue: indeed there is an objection as to the time, it 
being scarcely possible that the gall of any fish should na- 
turally produce such an effect in about half an hour, the 
time assigned by the Vulgate. But if we consider that the 
prescription was communicated by the angel Raphael, who 
taught Tobias the virtue of the remedy, and the method of 
applying it, unknown, perhaps, before; if it be not mira- 
culous on that account, if may at least intimate, that some 
supernatural power or blessing went along with the use of 
the natural means, and principally effected the cure; as the 
mere washing in the pool did not of itself cure the impo- 
tent, but the angel that attended and first troubled the wa- 
ters. (John v. 4.) There is an instance of as great a cure, 
and mentioned to be founded on this of Tobit’s, recorded 
by Gregory of Tours, concerning his own father: ‘“ Floren- 
tius redivivo calore captatus est, accenditur febris, intu- 
‘mescunt pedes, dolor pessimus intorquet: perendinata pes- 
tis hominem contriverat, jam pene conclamatus jacebat. 
Interea puer (filius Gregorius Turon.) vidit iterum in somno 
persenam, sese, utrumne librum Tobiz cognitum haberet, 
interrogantem. Respendit, Nequaquam. Qui ait, Nove- 
ris hune fuisse ceecum,. atque per filium ex jecore piscis, 
angelo comitante, curatum. Tu ergo fae similiter, et sal- 
vabitur genitor tuus. Heec ille matri retulit, que confes- 
tim pucros ad amnem direxit: piscis capitur, que de extis 
jussa fuerant, prunis imponuntur; non fefellit virum even- 
tus, ut enim prime fumus odoris in naribus patris reflavit, 
protinus omnis ille tumor, dolorque recessit.” (De Gloria 
Confess.cap. 40.) If this has the appearance of the mar- 
vellous in it, yet doubtless the relation of a son, and of such 
a son, concerning his own father, deserves some credit; 
and as itis grounded manifestly on the history of Tobit, it 
is no small testimony of the reality and worth of it. And 
perhaps his design, as well as that of the writer of Tobit, 
might be to advance the belief of angelic visions and com- 
munications with good and holy men. 

Ver.18. And Achiacharus, and Nasbas his brother's son 
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came.] ‘O éEaceAgog avrov. Drusius thinks the true read- 
ing is, of &adcAger avrov, from the authority, I presume, 
of the Vulgate, which has venerunt Achior et Nabath con- 
sobrint Tobie. Grotius’s conjecture seems preferable, 
6 xal NaoBac, t. e. he who was called also Nasbas ; for it 
was not unusual for a person to have two names, espe- 
cially ia a time of captivity. It is certain that Achiacharus 
was t€adcAgoe avrov, Tobit’s brother’s son, t. e. his brother 
Anacl’s son, i. 21, and it appears from the’singular number 
here being used, that only one person is spoken of. Junius 
is of the same opinion, as the margin acquaints us. 

Ver. 19. And Vobias’s wedding was kept seven days with 
Arveat joy.| It is improperly here called yayoc, which was ce- 
lebrated at Raguel’s house fourteen days, (viii. 19.) ‘This 
rather refers to the ra éiraéAra, or, as the Latins term it, repo- 
tia, an entertainment made at the bride’s return, or bringing 
home. Itis no wonder that the wedding was kept with un- 
common joy, considering the advantage arising to Tobias 
by marrying such an heiress, and the many concurring 
agrecable circamstances which fell out at this time—as, his 
son’s safe return, his receiving the ten talents by him, and, 
which was of greater consequence, and more acceptable to 
him, the recovery of his sight at his age, after being de- 
prived of it eight years, (xiv. 2.) As weddings were at- 
tended with extraordinary demonstrations of joy, the He- 
brew word, which signifies a wedding, is sometimés ren- 
dered by the LX_X. éoxn, a banquet, (Gen. xxvi. 30. Esth. 
1.3. v. 4.8. 12. 14.) sometimes a.feast, and once yapa, 
joy itself. (Esth. ix.17.) And in the gospel the partaking 
of the marriage-feast, or supper, is called entering into the 
joy of the Lord. The wedding-house was called Beth- 
Hitlula, the house of praise, and the marriage-song, Hil- 
lalim, praises. And so Psal. lxxviii. 63. the words, Their 
maidens were not given tomarriage, are by the Chaldee pa- 
raphrase rendered, are not celebrated with a sade spsiyetlnhd 
“? by Aquila, ovy tpvitnoav. 
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Ver. 3. EF OR he hath brought me again to thee in safety, — 


and made whole my wife, and brought me the money, and 
likewise healed thee.| The Vulgate reckons up seven good 
offices which Raphael brought to pass:—1l. Carrying To- 
bias into Media, and reconducting him safely. 2. Providing 
him with a good and virtuous wife. 
evil spirit Asmodeus, and preventing his hurting Tobias. 
4; Oceasioning great joy to the parents on both sides. 5. 
Delivering Tobias from the jaws of the great voracious fish. 
G. Restoring sight to Tobit. 7. Instrueting Tobias by wise 
counsels, and enriching him with things spiritual. The ex- 
traordinary care which the angel Raphael took of the per- 
son under his guidance and direction, is gencrally under- 
stood as a figure of the invisible care which the angels take 
of good men, and as a pattern of the zeal and diligence 
wherewith the ministers of God ought to watch over the 
souls committed to their charge. 

‘Ver. 5. So he called the angel, and he said wnto him, 
Take half of all that ye have brought, and go away in safety. 


Ver. 6. Then he took them both apart, and said unto them, | 


Bless God, and praise him for the things which he hath done 


unto you in’ the sight of all that live.) Tobit would have - 
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ap wou 


3. Chasing away the | 


_ searching the deep things of God. 


_to reveal the works of God, is repeated. 


[CHAP. XIfs 


acted like a just man in paying only the wages at ‘first 
agreed on, viz. a drachm or two drachms a day; but as To- 


‘bias was thoroughly conviaced that he could not do too 


much to recompense the services done him by Raphael, he 
moves his father for a much greater allowance; and he 
could not, certainly testify his acknowledgment in a more 
generous manner, than in offering him the half of what they 
had brought back, and he had been chiefly instrumental 
in procuring, and to divide the inheritance with him like a 


- brother. After this great offer made him, both by father and 


son, he immediately takes the opportunity privately to 
make himself known to them, and to acquaint them that 
he had no occasion for any part of their substance; that he 
was pleased with this proof of their gratitude, and the 
sense they had of the great mercies shewed them, but that 
the acknowledgment and praise were due only to that great 
God which sent him, who hath power over unelean spirits; 
can give sight to the blind, and bring about the great pur- 
poses of his will by means seemingly the most unlikely and 
improbable. 

Ver. 7. It is good to keep close the secrets of a king; but 
it ts honourable to reveal the works of God.] The counsels 
of princes should be inviolable and impenetrable, and the 
secrets of the soul locked up both in themselves and 
ministers; without this caution their enemies will have 
a great advantage against them, and the wisest and best- 
concerted schemes will fail of success. Where the great 
affairs which pass in the cabinets of princes are suffered to 
transpire, and get abroad through weakness or treachery, 
in vain does the politician lay schemes, or the gencral 
reecive orders; foreign courts soon get the intelligence, 
and the design proves abortive. The emperor Tiberius, 
being asked why he was so reserved and cautious in con- 
sulting with friends in matters of importance relating to the 
state, wisely answered,—* That a prince’s mind should be 
known to none, or but a very few; for the generality of per- 
sons consulted with had not the gift of secrecy, and could 
not refrain talking of what was under agitation, whereby a 
prince was disappointed of his aims, and his counsels frus- 
trated.” (Dio in Tiber.) Nor was Metellus’s answer to an 
jnquisitive friend less to be ‘admired: “‘ I would burn my 
very shirt, if I thought it was privy to what passed in my 
breast.” (Pliny, cap. 61. de Viris illustr.) But the works 
of God, the more they are made manifest and revealed, the 
more they promote his honour and glory. Neither the ma- 
lice, power, nor evil designs, of men can frustrate his in- 
tentions. He would not be jealous or uneasy lest any 
should discover his designs, or penetrate into his views, even 
though the humaa spirit was capable of entering into and 
He rather encourages 
a modest inquiry into-his works; and the more they are un- 
derstood the more they proclaim his glory, and call for a 
larger tribute of praise and thanksgiving. And accord- 
ingly the saints, both of the Old ad New Testament, as 
Moses, Deborah, David, Hezekiah, Zachariah, the father of 
John the Baptist, devout old Simeon, and the blessed Vir- 
gin herself, have left behind them eternal monuments of 
their praise and acknowledgment, in the exalted songs 
composed by them. In ver. 11. following, this apophthegm, 
It is good to keep close the secrets of a bing; but honourable 
If it was there 
enclosed ‘in a parenthesis, the sense would be better con- 
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nected. It is observable that the Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Munster’s version omit it in that place. 

Do that which is good, and no evil shall touch you. ] The 
sentiment is somewhat like that of St. Paul, We know that 
all things work together for good to them that love, God. 
(Rom. viii. 28.) 'Tothe same purpose the wise son of Si- 
rach, There shall no evil happen to him that feareth the 
Lord. (Ecclus. xxxiii.1.) Tully comes near these writers, 
when he says, “Nunquam viro bono quicquam mali eve- 
nire potest, nec vivo, nec mortuo; nec unqnam ejus res a 
Diis immortalibus negliguntur.” 

Ver. 8. Prayeris good with fasting, and alms, and righte- 
ousness.| Not that prayer is indifferent or unavailable 
without fasting and alms, but the meaning is, that prayer is 
better, or more prevalent, when joined with the other. St. 
Austin says, that fasting and alms are like two wings to 
prayer, wafting it up to heaven. Our Saviour joins all three 
together, Matt. vi. as dutics equally to be observed, and 
helping one another. Acxatoobvn, or righteousness, seems 
to haye come in here, either from the following sentence 
or from the margin; it is omitted by St. Cyprian and other 
fathers quoting this passage. "EXsnuocbyn and édixaooivn, 
are often in the Greck exegctically put, the one to expound 
the other, and so we find it in this and the following verse: 
but in the Hebrew there is but one word for both. Thus 
in that known place of Dan. iv. 27. where the Vulgate reads, 
Peccata tua eleemosynis redime, et iniquitates tuas miseri- 
cordits panperum (and the rendering of the LXX. is in 
the same manner), our version, following the Hebrew, 
has, Break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine triquities 
by shewing mercy to the peor. And so in the Syriac and 
Arabic translation of the New Testament, alms is expressed 
by a word signifying righteousness ; and the Latin inter- 
preter renders it by justitia. See also Matt. vi. 1. where 
the Vulgate has, ‘“ Attendite nc justitiam vestram faciatis 
coram hominibus ;” Take heed that you do not your righte- 
ousness, t. €. alms, before men ; and some Greck copies fa- 
vour this rendering. For this acceptation of righteousness, 
see Psal. xxxvii. 21.25, 26. cxii. 6. Prov. x. 2. xi. 4. xxi. 
26. and Mede’s Works, b.i. disc. 22. 

Ver. 9. For alms doth deliver from death, and shall purge 
away all sin: those that exercise alms and righteousness, 


shall be filled with life.| Though life eternal is not men- | 


tioned, yet itis here meant, and is the true sense of the pas- 
sage. The Vulgate accordingly expresses it, Facit inve- 
nire misericordiam et vitam eternam. Alms certainly are 
not a natural means to procure a long and happy life, 
though God, by blessing the charitable man, is pleased 
often so to order it. ‘Tobit himself is an instance of the 
poverty to which those are sometimes reduced, who shew 
most zeal] 1n exercising works of charity.’ The verse fol- 
lowing confirms this sense, They that sin are enemies to their 
own life, i.e. they bring upon themselves death and de- 
struction ; or, they expose themselves to cternal misery. 


if we understand this of the natural term of life only, or of. 


the certain happiness of it, the observation is not just, as 
the wicked and undeserving often enjoy a longer and more 
prosperous state of life than the righteous ; as the Psalm- 
ist and holy prophets frequently complain in their writings, 
and even expostulate with God upon the occasion. When 
it is here said, that alms shall purge away all sin, we are 
uot to understand these words in so extensive and absolute 
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a sense, as if they implicd, that charity shall purge away 
or cover all manner of sins and transgressions, how gross 
and heinous soever, but in such a Linited sense, as that 
passage, 1 Pet. iv. 8. is generally interpreted, Charity shail 
cover the multitude of sins ; 7%. e. it shall cover many lesser 
failings and neglects, many sins of infirmity, surprise, and 
daily incursion, which are properly enough for their num- 
ber styled the multitude of sins. Solomon has the like ob- 
servation, expressed almost in the same words, That by 
mercy and truth iniquity is purged: (Prov. xvi.6.) and the 
son of Sirach explains the great eflicacy of charity, by a 
very apt comparison, As water quencheth flaming fire, so 
alms maketh an atonement for sins, Ecclus. iii. 30. (See 
also Dan. iv. 27.) 

Ver. 12. When thou didst pray, I did bring the remem- 
brance of your prayers before the Holy One.| The notion 
that the angels, as ministers of God, presented to him the 
supplications of mankind, was very ancient; the heathens 
themselves thought, that the office of aligcls was to serve 


~ as messengers between the gods and men, to present to the 


former the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to bring back 
to them orders from above, and to return the fruits of their 
petitions. ‘The Platonists in particular held, that demons, 
or angels, were of a middle nature betwixt gods and mor- 
tals, that they brought our prayers and offerings to them, 
and their commands to us. (Plato in Convivio.) ‘‘ In- 
ter homines (says Apuleius) ccelicolasque vectores hinc 
precum, inde donorum, qui ultro citro portant hinc peti- 
tiones, inde suppetias, cen quidam utriusque interprctes 
et salutigeri.” (De Deo Socrat.) So Lucian describes 
Mercury. as attending upon J upiter for the like purpose, 
tp Att wapeotaval, Kat Weaespe rac ayyeAlac, tag Tap’ abrod, 
dyvw xat xarw. Philo gives us the sentiments of his nation 
on this subject, describing them as messengers of rood 
things from God to his creatures, and carrying back to 
God their exigencies and wants. (De Gigant.) Indeed all 
among the Jews, except the Sadducecs, embraced this no- 
tion, and from this opinion probably sprung that Sonoxefa 
TMV ayy, or worship of angels, condemned by St. Paul, 
Col. ii. 18. And not only the fathers, but even the Scrip- 
tures seem to represent the angels as thus commissioned 
and employed. When Gabriel tells Zachariah that his 
ptayer was heard, (Luke 1.13.) and the angel Cornelius 
that his prayers and alms were come up for a memorial 
before God, it seems no improbable conclusion that they 
have some.knowledge at least of the success of the praycrs 
of the saints. But St. John’s vision, if we may argue from 
thence, and the angel there mentioned was indeed one 
merely of their order, most strongly countenances what 
Raphael here mentions of himself: I saw another angel 
standing at the altar, having a golden censer, and there 
was given unto him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne. And the smoke of the incense which 
came with the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
owt of the angel’s hand. (Rev. viii. 3,4.) 

Ver. 18. And when thou didst not delay to rise up, and 
leave thy dinner, to go and cover the deud, thy good deed 
was not hid from me ; but Iwas with thee.] Something far- 
ther must be contained in these words than what is ex- 
pressed, or else the sense will he the same with the end_of 
the foregoing verse. St, Cyprian (de Mortaliiate) reads, 
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Quia non es cunctatus derelinquere prandium tuum, abiisti, 
et condidisti mortuum, missus sum tentare te. The Vulgate 
renders in like manner, or rather more fully, Quando mor- 
tuos abscondebas per diem in domo tua, et nocte sepeliebas 
eos, ego obtuli orationem tuam Domino; et quia acceptus 
eras Deo, necesse fuit ut probatio tentaret te. Munster reads 
yet more explicitly, Because of your good deeds tn burying 
the dead, therefore God has tried you by this blindness, for 
so God chooses to prove his faithful servants. The Synac 
version is to the same purpose. What makes this inter- 
pretation the more probablo is, that after the mention of 
Tobit’s great zeal in burying the dead, (ii. 7, 8.) immedi- 
ately follows the account of his blindness, as if by the in- 
fliction of it a farther proof was required from him of his 
faith and patience under afflictions. And it should seem 
from the context, that his blindness was not by mere acci- 
dent, but by God’s order and appointment, and perhaps 
through the ministry, and by the hand of this very angel. 
This interpretation, at least, has some countenance from 
the beginning of the next verse. 

Ver. 14, Ant now God hath sent me to heal thee, and 
Sara thy daughter-in-law.] i. e. God having visited you 
with blindness, hath sent me now to restore you; or, having 
proved you by this great affliction of blindness, and found 
you perfect, has sent me again to heal you; for so St. 
Cyprian reads the passage, Iterum me misit Deus curare te, 
as if the copy he used had kat waAw instead of cal viv, 
the present reading. With respect to Sara’s cure, the 
Vulgate is very explicit, Ut Saram uxorem ji li tui a da- 
monto Iiberarem. 

Ver. 15. Iam Raphael, one of the seven holy angels which 
present the prayers of the saints, and ‘which go in and out 
before the glory of the Holy One,] This expression, like 
that Matt. xviii. 10. seems only to signify their intimacy in 
the court of heaven, and their attendance upon God, as his 
retinue, servants, or messengers, to do his pleasure. Mun- 
ster’ss Hebrew copy makes no mention of seven angels. 
Some interpreters maintain, that we are not to understand 
the passage of seven distinct angels preciscly, but that 
seven is put for an indefinite number, as in some places of 
Holy Scripture. For it is certain, that there are infinitely 
more than seven angels before the throne of God. In Dan. 
vii. 10. Rev. v.11. mention is made of thousand thou- 
’ sands ministering unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand standing before him. Others are of opinion, 
that there are seven principal angels, the most exalted, 
most glorious, and chief of the heavenly host, that hold the 
first rank in the hierarchy of angels, and are as princes in 
the court of the sovereign Lord of the universe. That some 
angels were under the command of others, seems probable 
from Zech. ii. 3. The Jews have an ancient tradition, that 
there are seven principal angels, which minister before the 
throne of God, and are therefore called archangels, somo 
of whose names we have in Seripturo ; as Michael, whom 
Danic] styles one of the chief princes, x.3. Gabriel, ix. 21. 
Luke 1. 19. here we have Raphael, and 2 Esd. iv. 36. men- 
tion is made of Uriel, or, as others read, Jeremiecl, the 
archangel. Clemens Alexandrinus says expressly, irra 
pév eiowy of tH peylorny Sbvam Exovrec, mpwrdyovat ayylAwy 
&oyovrec, 1.¢. Principes primarii, seu primogeniti angelorum 
principes. There are several passages in the book of Reve- 
lation, which seem to confirm this tradition, i. 4, iv. 5. 
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v.6. but the most express is, viii. 2. I saw the seven 
angels, ot tventov tov Sov éotixact, aN expression very 
much resembling this of Tobit, I am Raphael, one of the 
seven angels which stand and minister before the Holy 
Blessed One, i. e. God. For this, according to avery 
learned writer, is the true rendering. The Greek indeed 
hath, of rpocavagipovat tac moocevyag Twv aylwy, x. 7. A. but 
neither St. Jerome, who translated it out of the Chaldee, - 
nor Fagius’s ancient Hebrew copy, perhaps translated from 
the same Chaldee original, hath any such reading; and 
therefore it seems an addition or liberty of the Greek 
translator, who thought their ministry to consist in pre- 
senting the prayers of the saints, and translated accord- 
ingly. (Mede’s Works, disc. 10.) The notion of seven 
supreme angels, Grotius conceives to be drawn from the 
seven chief princes of ihe Persian empire: and indeed the 
number seven has given rise to some other conjectures—as, 
that they have the charge over the seven principal parts of 
the world, as some are pleased to divide it; that they pre- 
side over the seven planets, and direct the influences of 
them, &c. which are speculations rather curious than use- 
ful. One of the considerable objections against the autho- 
rity of this book is, the representing the angel Raphael 
here, as offering up the prayers of the saints before the 
throne of God, which has been thought an invasion upon 
Christ’s mediatorial office: but if we allow guardian angels, 
that they pass from heaven to earth, and from earth to hea- 
ven, and make a report of their charge to the Deity, as our 
Saviour’s own words seem fo intimate, the’ passage may 
then be defended, so that we attribute to the angels such 
offering of the prayers of good men, as is merely { loropun, 
not iAacrixt). 

, Ver. 16. Then they were both troubled, and fell upon 
their faces, for they feared. Ver. 17. But he said unto 
them, Fear not, for it shall go well with you.] It is casy to 
imagine their fright upon hearing so surprising a relation, 
and probably seeing, upon their eyes being opened and 
rightly disposed, that he, whom they had hitherto took for 
a man, and had entertained as a hireling, was a quite dif- 
ferent sort of being, and that it was an angel of God whom” 
they had so long conversed with. Upon this discovery, 
the text says that they fell on their faces ; and no wonder 
that they were so affected, as it was an opinion among the 
Jews in those days, that if they saw apparently an inhabit- 
ant of the other world, he came to cafl them away from 
ihis; as appears fully from the story of Manoah and his 
wife, Judg. xiii. 22. (Sec also Gen. xxxii. 30. Exod. 
xxxiii. 20.) But the angel comforts them, by bidding them 
fear no harm, or, as others explain it, by wishing them all 
manner of happiness; as another does Gideon, who cried, 
Alas, O Lord God, for I have seen an angel of the Lord 
face to face; by saying, Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou 
shalt not die. (Sudg. vi. 23.) It is an observation of some 
of the fathers, that good angels comfort those in the event, 
whom at first they frightened by their appearanee; but evil 
angels, on the contrary, fill those with horror and trouble 
whom they appear to. 

Ver.18. For not of any favour of mine, but by the will 
of our God I came ; wherefore praise him for ever.) Theno- 
tion of angels presenting prayers to God, has given rise 
to the invocation of them, (see Chemnit. Exam. p. 3. do 
Sanc. Inyoc.) and, amongst other passages, the foregoing 
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verse is brought to countenance this error. But what 
Raphael here says of himself, that he came not out of any 
favour of his own, but by the will of God, the God of angels 
and of men, who sent him on this commission, seems to “de- 
stroy what has been wrongfully built upon it.. For though 
he mentions his high dignity and office, at the same time he 
acknowledges himself but a servant; that the commission he 
was now executing was not by his own clioice; neither his 
affection nor power had any concern or direction init, but 
God's good pleasure. He seems fo guard against their 
paying him any tribute of religious thanks, as being only a 
messenger in the court of heaven, and by directing them to 
praise God only for the mercies received ; not unlike that ex- 
hortation to St. John, who fell down to worship before the 
feet of the angel, Worship God, Rev. xxii. 8, 9. It may be 
presumed, indeed, that, in that state of blessedness which 
they enjoy in the heavenly Jerusalem, from which we -are 
at a great distance, these loving.spirits look upon us favour- 
ably, as persons travelling thither; that they are touched 
with a concern and compassion for us, and, by the will and 
appointment of God, aid and assist us in our return to- 
wards our common country, -that we may be blessed and 
happy with them in the communion of the saints triumph- 
ant; but we are no where warranted to pray to them to 
conduct us thither. Thus St. Austin, “ Attendunt nos pe- 
regrinos, et. misercntur nos, et jussu Domini auxiliantur 
nobis, ut ad illam patriam communem aliquando redeamus, 
ct ibi cum illis fonte Dominico veritatis ct ezternitatis ali- 
quando saturemur.”. (In Psal. 1xxii.) 


Ver. 19. All those days I did appear unto you, but I did 


neither eat.nor drink, but you did see a vision.| The Ge- 


neva version seems preferable, I did neither eat nor drink, 


but you saw it in vision. .The Vulgate here renders, Vide- 
bar vobiscum manducare et bibere, sed ego cibo invisibili et 
potu, qui ab hominibus videri non potest, .utor. Sce Gen. 
xviii. 8. xix, 3. where, though the text says of the angels, 
which were guests unto Abraham and Lot, that they did 
eat, that must be, and is generally understood by inter- 
preters to be done only secmingly, or in appearance. 
And thus also some would .undcrstand Luke xxiv. 43. 
zvemiov avtwy Edayev, but it.seems most probable, that our 
Saviour did really eat before them after his resurrection, 
to prove to them.that his body was truly raised, and that 
he was not a phantom_or spirit. St. Austin indeed says, 
«« That we ought not to believe that angels eat only in ap- 
pearance, when we read of their being entertained hospi- 
tably; though it may be true that men are often deceived 
in supposing them to eat out of necessity, like themselves, 
as Tobias was in supposing Raphael to eat through neces- 
sity like others, and for the support and nourishment of his 
body. The bodies of the just, when they shall be raised, 
will have no need of bodily nourishment, as they will have 
no hunger nor thirst, and though they may have the power 
to eat, yet will they not. be forced to it by any necessity. 
After this sort we are to conceive of angels eating, when 
at any time they have appeared under the sensible and vi- 
sible figure of a human body; not that they then eat through 
any necessity or want, but because they chose to do it to 
familiarize and ingratiate themselves with those for whose 
service God sent them. The difference between them and 
mortals in this respect (continues he) may be exemplified 


by water drawn up and exhaled by the sun, or sucked in 
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by the parched and thirsty earth ; the former does it wholly 
by his power, the latter through necessity and the want of 
such a refreshment, aliter absorbet terra aquam sitiens, 
aliter solis radius candens ; illa indigentia, ista potentia.” 

(Epist. 99.) But this explanation will not prove the point 
it was brought to illustrate : for if by eating we understand 
either the putting meat into the mouth, chewing it, and its 
going into the stomach, or else the nourishing and turning 
into the substance of the body what is eaten; in either of 
these senses, it is certain angels do not really eat, for it is 
inconceivable how they can perform the first, as what they 
assume is only an aerial appearance of a body, not gross 
or carnal, or having any parts proper for mastication or di- 
gestion. Secondly, Allowing that angels have no occasion 
fornourishment, as they perceive no decay of their substance, 
nor want to repair their strength, as bodies do, through the 
loss by exercise and perspiration, yet, upon the supposition 
that they eat, what becomes, it may be asked, of the viands 
which they partake of? Calmet therefore, as if sensible of 
these objections, ‘supposes Raphael to make, what he 
seemingly carries to his mouth, to vanish in an instant, 
and to disappear to the eyes of all present. And, indeed, 
though it may with some carry the suspicious air of leger- 
demain, yet how shall we account for what the Scripture 
affirms on this occasion, without supposing some deceptio 
visus, or illusion on the senses ? | 

Ver. 20. Write all things which are done in a book.] It is 
commonly believed, that Tobit and Tobias wrote their own 
history. This opinion is principally: founded upon the 
angel’s commanding them to write all things that were done 
in a book. - In the Vulgate it is only, Narrate omnia mira- 
bilia ejus; but. in the Hebrew, Greek, and the older Latin 
versionit is, Ye shall write,&c. A second argument is, be- 
cause in the Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew copies, they speak. 
of themselves, avrorpocwrwe, or in the first person. (See Du 
Pin's Prelim. Dissert. p.120.) Huetius thinks the twelve 
first chapters were wrote by Tobit the father; the whole 
thirteenth chapter and part of the fourteenth, all but the last 
two verses, by Tobias the son; and that these, as mention- 
ing his death, were added by some uncertain author, pro- 
bably one of the family. (Demonstr. Evangel. prop. 4.) 
After this eclaircissement and explanation, the ordering 
what passed to be noted ina book, was doubtless to advance 
aud propagate the belief of angelical visions and commu- 
nications with holy men, according to the received Jewish 
notions; as what follows in the remainder of the chapter, of 
future glorious times and of the last and most distinguished 
state of the church in the new Jerusalem, built as of God 
with precious stones, was to comfort the afflicted and per- 
secuted Jews, with a prospect of the approaching ruin 
of their persecutors, and thcir certain deliverance and 
exaltation. 

Ver. 22.*Then they confessed the great and wonderful 
works of God, and how the angel of the Lord had appeared 
unto them.| The rendering of the Vulgate here is very ob- 
servable; ‘Tunc prostrati per horas tres in faciem benedixe- 
runt Deum. I shall conclude this chapter with a fine re- 
flection from the Port-Royal comment, upon the devout 
behaviour of these persons for mercies purely temporal : 
* IIow ought the consideration of this to affect such who 
know and are persuaded that not one particular angel, but’ 
the Lord of all those blessed spirits, hath conversed with 
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them, not for the space of a few months, but for thirty-threo 
years; and during all that time laboured by the example of 
his life, words, and sufferings, not to cure one or two par- 
ticular persons only, but to save a lost world! How great 
ought their tribute of thanksgiving to be, and with what 
prostration of soul and body should they appear before his 
throne, from a sense of the far greater things done for them; 
when they consider this surprising mystery, this most exalted 
instance of love and philanthropy, God emptying him- 
self of his majesty for the redemption of his creatures !” 
(Com. in loc.) 


CHAP. XIII. 


Ver.2 aw AX TOR he doth scourge, and hath mercy, he leadeth 
down to hell, and bringeth up again.] We meet with the like 
sentiment, Wisd. xvi.13. Thou hast power of life and death, 
thou leadest to the gates of hell, and bringest up again. The 
expression in both places seems to be taken from 1 Sam. 
ii. 6. The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth down 
to the grave, and bringeth up. ‘“‘ What consolation do these 
words administer to one of sound faith; and how refresh- 
ing is it to the afflicted servants of God, to be assured that 
the chastisement by which he proves their virtue tendeth 
to their good, and will end happily at the last! To murmur 
at God's dispensations is a sure mark of a weak faith, since 
the same hand that leadeth down to the gates of death, is as 
mighty to save, and to bring from thence him that is ready 
to perish. A consideration that should induce us under all 
afflictions to cast our care upon him who careth for us.” 
(Port-Royal com.inloc.) This prayer of Tobit’s, in which 
he foretells not only what should happen to Israel, and to 
the holy temple at Jerusalem, but also the future triumph- 
ant state of God’s church, was probably inserted by his 
son Tobias, who, from the beginning of this chapter, con- 
tinues the history to the two last verses. Manster’s Hebrew 
copy has at the entrance of it, In tempore illo scripsit To- 
bias omnes sermones isios cum gaudio, dixitque Tobias, be- 
nedictus Dominus, &c. 

Ver. 3. Confess him before the gentiles, ye children of 
Israel, for he hath scattered us among them.] The Jews 
were carried away from their own land by Shalmaneser 
and Tiglath-Pileser, kings of Assyria, and dispersed in 
all the provinces of the kingdom of Babylon, (Esth. iii. 8.) 
and through various parts of the cast; this was done, says 
the Valgate, thatthey might publish the wonderful works of 
God in the land of their captivity, and convince the heathen, 
** Quia non est alius Deus omnipotens preter cum.” As 
the wisdom of God knows how to raise his own glory from 
events secmingly indifferent, so the captivity of the Isracl- 
ites contribute to spread his honour among the nations in 
several respects. First, They were, or might be, convinced 


of the power and justice of God, in that they saw almost 


.an entire nation delivered over to captivity, and reduced to 
a state of slavery and bondage, as a punishment for their 
sins, even by the confession of the captives themselves. 
Secondly, Hereby the law of the Lord, the Scriptures his 
word,and the prophecies contained in them, were spread and 
propagated through all Asia, which would one day dispose 
that people to know and return to the Lord God, and em- 
brace his true worship: which was the more probable, as 


many of the captives were likewise persons of great note and | 
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authority. (See i. 13. 21, 22.) And that they wanted neither 
care nor diligence to improve every opportunity to recom- 
mend their religion, we may learn from the books of Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. Thirdly, God wrought special 
miracles in favour of his people, in countries where his 
name was unknown, in order to affect the minds and senses 
of the heathen, and to render them inexcusable in their ex- 
cesses, which were so many witnesses and arguments in 
behalf of true religion against error and idolatry. Fourthly, 
The Almighty, in thus dispersing bis chosen people, thereby 
fulfilled the prophecies which he had pronounced by the 
mouth of many of his prophets, that he would thus deal 
with them if they persisted in their iniquitics. (See also 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. 2.) . Lastly, The firm attachment 
of the prophets, Ezckicl and Daniel, to the law of their 
God, and the solid piety of Tobit, Mordecai, Esther, the 
companions of Daniel, and many others, in their captivity, 
as it did credit to their religion, so was it as signal a ro- 
buke, and a public condemnation, of the reigning vices of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. 

Ver. 6. Therefore see what he will do for you.| The Vol 
gate has, Aspicite ergo, que fecit nobiscum ; to which agrees 
the Syriac. The Greek, xai Sedoacte & rorjon pe tov, 
sed contemplabimini que facturus est erga vos; i. e. If you 
turn to him with your whole heart, then will he turn to you, 
and ye shall see what great things he will do for you. Fa- 
gius’s Hebrew copy has, Adeo ut demiremini multitudinem 
miraculorum, et rerum mirabilium quas faciet vobiscum; 
pel? duov may mean, Ye shall see what he will do with you ; 
i. e. he will shew his power in gathering you out of all na- 
tions, and bring you back to your own country. Our ver- 
sion here is flat, and wants the spirit of the other. That of 
Geneva is preferable, If you deal uprightly before him, he 
will not hide his face from you, and ye shall hear what he 
will do with you. 

In the land of my captivity do I praise him, and declare 
his might and majesty to a sinful nation.|] Whom are we to 
understand by a sinful nation, either the Israclites or As- 
syrians ? The Vulgate seems to point ont the Israelites, now 
captives on account of their sins. According to this.ac- 
ceptation, Tobit blesses God, and magnifies his justice 
and power, not for favours to, but his chastisement of, an 
ungrateful people, laden with iniquity, who had rendered 
themselves unworthy of his mercy. Herein Tobit acted 
agrecably to the character of the true servants of God, who 
bless him even in and for the afflictions he is pleased to 
visit them with, and acknowledge the justice of his con- 
duct towards them, though he distinguishes not between 
them and sinners by any particular exemption. If they 
are fellow-sufferers with the ungodly in any national cala- 
mity, they are not so conceited of their own righteousness, 
as to complain of any hard lot, or to think that their inno- 
cence ought to have protected them from sharing the com- 
mon fate with the rest. As applied to the Assyrians, the 
meaning either is, That he took a pleasure to publish the 
noble acts of the Lord, and to shew forth all his praise, amidst 
that idolatrous people with whom he was in bondage; or 
he here refers in particular to that signal overthrow of the 
Assyrians some few years before, when the angel of the 
Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a 
hundred fourscore and five thousand ; (2 Kings xix. 35.) an 
event, in which the Divine Majesty and Omnipotence most 





CHAP. XITI. | 


conspicuously appeared, by. the uncommon vengeance | 


taken on that sinful nation. Or Tobit may be considered 
as speaking here prophetically, as he does in several parts 
of this hymn, regarding the future as if it was the time past, 
and foresceing that which would come to pass a long time 
after, when God, taking pity upon his people, shall cause 
them to return to their own land. Hc blesses God even in 
his captivity, as if the restoration was already accom- 
plished, and, anticipating his mercy, blesses God for the 
greatness of it. See Lee’s Dissert. on the second book of 
‘Esdr. who makes the two last chapters to be both prophe- 
tical and cabalistical, p. 21. and observes farther, that 
there is such an agreement in several particulars between 
the two last chapters of Tobit, and the two last of the Re- 
velation, (chap. xiii. xiv. to the end, and xiv. 5—-8. comp. 
Rev. xxi. 10. to the end, and xxii. 10. to the end, and 
xxii. 3-—G.).as it is not easy to know which hath been taken 
from the other, or alludeth to the other, p. 64. 

| Ver. 10. Praise the everlasting King, that his tabernacle 
may be builded in thee again with joy.| If this isto be under- 
stood literally of the destruction of the city and temple, as all 
the interpreters expound it, if must refer te that in the reign 
of Zedekiah king of Judah, when Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon came up against Jerusalem, and took it, and burnt 
it with the temple. (2 Kings xxv.) Now this did not hap- 
pen till above a hundred years after the history here related: 
to prevent, therefore, so great an anachronism, it will be 
more consistent to understand Tobit here as speaking pro- 
phetically, that the rnin of the house and kingdom of David 
should precede the coming of the Messias, but that the 
breaches thereof should be repaired and built again at his 
coming. The captivity of Zedekiah by the Chaldcans per- 
fected the fall of David’s kingdom, which could not rise be- 
fore the return from that captivity, and was torise, as scems 
to be implicd, before a new captivity began. But after the 
Babylonian captivity was over, none of David’s race was 
of any great account: this, therefore, most probably relates 
to the days of the Messias; and the meaning scems to be, 
That God would restore the kingdom to the house and fa- 
mily of David in the person of the Messiah, and recover 
that family, which, for several years before his coming, 
was reduced to a mean and obscnre condition, (Micah v. 2. 
Luke i. 48.) to its ancient splendour and dignity. Tobit 
bere seems to refer to Amos ix. 11. In that day Iwill raise 
up the tabernacle of David which is fallen down; and, keep- 
ing to the metaphor of a tabernacle or building, prays, that 
God would raise up this tabernacle or building, and close 
up the breaches of it; that at a certain future time he would 
again exalt David’s kingdom, which, for awhile, had lain 
in a desolate and forsaken condition; or, in other-words, 


he prays for or foretells the happy days of the Messiah, ' 


when, the time of that age they were then under being ful- 
filled, the miserable and captive Jews, whose condition an- 
swered to the ruinous materials in the prophet, will have 
great reason to rejoice in the blessed change, (sce Bishop 
Chandler’s Def. p. 175, &c.) and that the accomplishment 
of this long-wished-for event, viz. another and more com- 
plete return, than that from Babylon, made a part of their 
Prayer, whilst the sacrifice was consuming. (Sec 2 Macc. 
26, 27. 29. ii. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 11. Many nations shall come from far to the name of 

the Lord, with gifts in their hands, even gifts to.the King of 
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heaven .| This relates to the calling of the gentiles, as does 
xiv. 7. who shall embrace the true religion, that of Jesus 
Christ, as should seem from the mention of gifts, by way 
of homage, which probably has a distant glance at the of- 
fering of the wisc men, Matt. ii.11. Or thus, God shall call 
the gentiles to enter into covenant with him, and make those 
of them that shall be called by his name to become his peo- 
ple and possession, (sce Bishop Chandler’s Def. p. 112.) 
and to be part of the restored kingdom of David, to supply 
the many families that were lost from his heritage, and the © 
place of the ten tribes that fell off first from David’s king- 
dom, and of many of the two tribes that never returned from 
their dispersion. This Amos expresses by the remnant of 
Edom and of all the heathen being possessed by the Lord, 

and called by his name, Amos ix. 12. It is very observa- 
ble, that in Fagius’s Hebrew copy, the very words of Psal. 

}xxii. 10. to which likewise Tobit may probably-allude, are 
inserted at length. Calmet understands this, as connected 
with the two foregoing verses, of the great respect paid to 


the holy city after. the captivity by the greatest princes of 


the world, Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, Alexander the Great, 
the kings of Egypt and Syria, and even some of the Roman 
emperors testified their valuc for it and the temple, by great 
presents and offerings sent thither; that since the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the great regard for this holy place 
has not diminished; many emperors and kings have con- 
tributed to enlarge its beauty or privileges, and have prided 
themselves in being styled its protectors. Hence the seve- 
ral crusades and holy wars which catholics have engaged 
in, to rescue the holy land from the possession and pro- 
fanation of infidels: -hence those many voyages and pil-. 
grimages, which Christians of all ranks have taken, mercly 
to have the pleasure to see that holy city which Jesus Christ 
honoured with his presence and miracles: hence the great 
care to preserve its venerable remains, and to consecrate 
even the very dust; (sce August. de Civit. Dei, lib. xxii. 
cap. 8.) but the first sense is most natural. 

Ver. 16. For Jerusalem shall be built up with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stone: thy walls, and towers, 
and battlements, of pure gold.| Tobit having prefigured, 
under the image of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem af- 
ter the captivity, the far more glorious establishment of the 
Christian church, immediately passcs on to the description 
of the new and heavenly Jerusalem, or the church triumph- 
ant above. The magnificence and pompousness of the 
expressions leave no room to doubt that this is not to be 
understood literally, but of that spiritual building, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being fhe chief corner-stone. (Eph. ii. 20.) 
This description very much resembles that, Rey. xxi. 10. 
18.23. of the new Jerusalem, so called to distinguish it 
from the earthly city of that name, .and is there described 
as coming down from God, and adorned with all those 
gifts and graces which can render it glorious and durable, 
which are metaphorically represented under the figure of a 
solid, four-square, and beautiful structure, consisting all of 


. gold and precious stones; having the glory of God uponit, 


and appearing with so romarkable a difference, that as that 

to the Israclites was like devouring fire, terrible to behold; 

this should have nothing of terror in it, but only a pleasing, 

delightful splendour, like unto that of the most beautifal 

jasper, clear as crystal, whose glory and lustre should be 
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se constant, as not to need cither the sun or moon to en- 


lighten the said city. To this the writer to the Hebrews - 


probably refers in those words, rv rove SepeAlove Exovaav w6- 
Aw, (Heb. xi.10.) i. e. the city which hath THE foundations, 


or the new Jerusalem, the foundations of whose walls were | 


garnished with all manner of precious stones. Plato seems 
to have borrowed thesc figures, when he sets forth the beauty 
and felicity of the paradisiacal carth, by the stones of se- 


veral colours and brightness which it abounded with: “In: 


this pure earth (which he supposes to be quite different, as 
well as far removed from this of ours), the true light is al- 
ways to be seen, and the appearance admirable and sur- 
prising ; all things there shine with the glistering lustre of 
gold, jaspers, sapphires, and emeralds, and those that in- 
habit it enjoy a long life, free from accidents or afflictions.” 
(In Phed.) Who does not discern the style of the prophcts 
in this passage, or can any way doubt that this notion of 
his was borrowed from thcir lofty description of the glorious 
Jerusalem, and that the names of the precious stones are 
particularly taken from Isa. liv. 11—13. where God pro- 
mises to lay the foundations of his future church in the lat- 
ter times with sapphires, and all her borders with pleasant 
stones; or from Ezek. xxviii. 13. where the glory of Eden 
is represented by the plenty and joint lustre of gems of va- 
rious kinds? From these fine images of the prophets, which 
Tobit adopts into this hymn, he encourages his nation in 
the hopes and expectation of the Messias, when great shall 
be: the peace of the once afflicted children. (See Bishop 
Chandler’s Def. p. 52.) St. Austin alluding to and charmed 
with this glorious description, in pious rapture breaks forth, 
‘Felix anima mea, semperque felix in szecula, si intucri 
meruero gloriam tuam, beatitudinem tuam, pulchritudincm 
tuam, portas, et muros, ct plateas tuas, et mansioncs tuas 
multas, nobilissimos cives tuos, et fortissimum regem tuum 
in decore suo. Muri namque tui ex lapidibus pretiosis, 
porte tua ex margaritis optimis, plates tuz ex auro pu- 
rissimo: in quibus jucnndum alleluja sine intermissione 
concinitur: mansiones tue multz quadratis lapidibus fun- 
data, sapphiris constructe, laterculis coopertz aureis. In 
quas nullus ingreditur nisi mundus, nullus aah me 
ine (Medit. cap. 25.) 

Ver.18. And ail her streets shall sa y, Hallelujah, fag? 
they shall praise him, saying, Blessed be God which hath 
extolled it for ever.] In Fagius’s Hebrew copy it is, Blessed 
be God who hath exalted the horn of his kingdom for ever ; 
i.e. made the horn’ of David to bud forth. And accordingly 
the strects did sing Hallelujah, when the blessed Jesus, as 
the Messias, was conducted triumphantly into Jerusalem ; 
for then the multitude cried aloud, Hosanna, Blessed be the 
kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Wosanna in the highest. (Mark xi. 10.) See Isa. Ix. 
18, &c. from whence this verse, at least the iicowseg of 
it, seems to be taken. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ver, 2. Ann he was cight-and-fifty years old when he 
lost his sight, which was restored to him after eight years. ] 
The Vulgate has only fifty-six years, and that he recovered 
his‘sight when he was sixty, being blind only four years. 
There is the like disagreement in the versions about the 
time of Tobit’s death; the Vulgate makes him one hundred 
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and two years old, the Greck one hundred and fifty-cight, 
fifty-six years difference. 


version, following the Greek, one hundred and twenty- 
seven. 
minate time of Tobit’s age, when he prophesied of Ninc- 
veh’s approaching ruin, or to ascertain the particular year 
of its destruction, as happening just before Tobias’s death. 


And, indeed, that great event is a point far from being | 


agreed and settled among chronologers; Archbishop Usher 
placing it fourtcen years earlier, in the fifteenth year of 
Josiah; Newton, Prideaux, Whiston, &c. fourteen or fif- 


tcen years later, about the twenty-ninth of that prince’s — 


reign, which was the twenty-third of Cyaxares, in the king- 
dom of Media. What is most certain, says Calmet, is, 
that there is a mistake crept into one or both the texts, 
with respect to the years of Tobit and his son; and the di- 
versity of the versions confirms this. 

Ver. 4. I believe those things which Jonas the prophet 
spake of Nineveh, that it shall be overthrown.| Grotius 
contends, that both here and ver. 8. the true reading of the 
Greek is, Naovpic 6 rpodirne, and Junius seems of the 
same opinion. 
forctcli the revenge which God would take of the o:kadpioadh 


for their repeated provocations, and for all the wrongs | 


done to the ten tribes whom they had carried away captive, 


by making an utter end of Nineveh, that once famous city © 


of three days’ journey; but there scems no necessity for 
such an alteration of the text, if the prophecy of Jouah 
did really extend to and include the destruction of Nineveh 
by the Medes and Babylonians; and that it did so, secms 
probable from the following reasons :—First, Though it is 
well known that, upon the humiliation and repentance of 


the inhabitants, the first prediction of Jonah against Nine-— 


veh, that it should be destroyed in forty days, was not at 
that time fulfilled, yet it seems necessary to infer, that the 
like judgments hung over that city, to be executed at such 
a time hercafter, when the people were equally wicked and 
abandoned. The sentence, therefore, against it seems only 
suspended, ‘and its destruction, as St. Jcrome obscrves, 
(Preefat. in Jou.) deferred, till those who before had found 
mercy, should, by a relapse into the like vicious courses, 
make it necessary for God to bring upon them those judg- 
ments, which had been only respited for a time, and lay, as it 
were, dormant, till the increase of their wickedness should 
again make them ripe for destruction. Secondly, and 
more particularly, It seems not improbable, that a clause in 
the present copies of Zephaniah, (ii. 13—15. iii. 1.) which 
foretells the destruction of Nineveh, does not belong to 
that prophet, but to the prophecy of Jonah, though now 
dropped, in which he forctells afresh the final destruction 
of that city; and to this Tobit, as having another and 
better copy of Jonah’s prophecy, may probably allude: 
see Whiston’s Authen. Record. vol. ii. Appendix iv. and 
indeed his reasons for this suspicion, from Zeph. ii. 1. 
where woe is denounced against Nineveh, called, according 
to the LX X. the famous redeemed city, and by the Syriac, 
emphatically, the city of Jonah; and from ver. 6. as referring 
to the destruction of Nineveh as already past, are strong 
arguments in favour of his opinion. The like interpolation 
of a prophecy, and Ae the yee same occasion, ae sus- 
pects to be, 2 Esd. ii. 8, 9. 20— 


| And so with respect to Tobias; 
the former supposes him ninety-nine at his deatli, and our’ 


This uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the deter — 


es 
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Jerusalem shall be desolate, and the house of God init 
shall be burned.| This passage, as. it oceurs in the Vulgate 


and most of the Latin versions, has been objected to as a: 


mistake in point of time, as making mention of the temple 


of Jerusalem as then burnt, which ‘being inconsistent with - 


the times in which it is placed, has given occasion-to some 
to overthrow the authority of this book.» But the.Greek 
version, and the English which is taken from it, speak pro- 
phetically of it, as an event which was still to happen, and 
not historically, as of that which was already done. . But 
there is no necessity of supposing with some, that Tobit 


had the gift of prophecy, he rather grounds his observation - 


on the prophecies of others, Jer. xxvi. 18. Micah iii. 12. 


which expressly foretold this desolation of Jerusalem, and - 


the house of God, in the days.of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
and so it continued for fifty-two years after; till, by the 
favour of Cyrus, the Jews being released from their captt- 
vity, and restored again to their own land, repaired these 
ruins, and built again their holy city. ns Kings xxy. 8. 
Jer. lit. 12.) 

Ver. 5. And that again God will have mercy. on shidele 
and bring them again into the land, where they shall build 
a temple, but not like to the first, until the time of that age 
be fulfilled ;. and afterward they shall return from all 
places of their captivity, and build up Jerusalem gloriously; 
and the house of God shall be built in it for ever, with a 
glorious building, as the prophets have spoken thereof. | 
Tobit here prophesies of three periods, which should fall 
after his time. First, The rebuilding of the.temiple, which 
should continue to the conclusion or the consummation of 


the age, 7.e. the Jewish state; for the words, fwe mAnow- 


Oisot Katpot Tov atwvog, are here to be rendered, fill or when 
the seasons of the age be fulfilled, called, Matt. xxiv. 3. 
auvtéxeta atwvoc, the consummation or conclusion of the 
age, or, as Fagius’s Hebrew copy has: it, tll the first age 
was out. For the Jews were wont to distinguish their state 
under the law, which they called the present age, from the 
period of time after the coming of the Messiah, which they 
called the age to come. Thus Daniel seals his prophecy 
to the time of the end, or consummation, as the Greek ren- 
ders it, not the end of all time, but of the Jewish economy. 
And so the destruction of the Jewish state may be styled 
the consummation, fulfilling, or the shutting up that age, 
which is the second period. And then after, in the third 
period, follows the state of Christianity, the glorious Jeru- 
salem, that building spoken of by the prophets, and in the 
Apocalyptical visions, xxi. 18,19. and described here, ver. 
6. by the turning of tho nations, converting of the gentiles, 
serving God truly, and burying their idols, which clearly i is 
the state of Christianity. The learned Mr. Mede conjec- 
tures from the words, and afterward they shall return from 
all places of their captivity, that the sense is very imper- 
fect,.and that there is an hiatus here of a whole sentence 
both in the Greek and’ Jerome’s version: for, according to 
the present reading, he says there is no connexion of the 
parts, mention being made of a return from captivity, dif- 
ferent from the former, and yet their going into that capti- 
vity is omitted. From the authority therefore of Fagius’s 
Hebrew copy, le would have this sentence inserted, And 
they shall go again into another very grievous captivity, be- 
yond all the former in tts greatness and duration ; and then 
what follows comes in yery naturally, And afterward they 
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shall return from all places of their captivity ; (de duplici 
Jndzz Captiv. p. 580.) for the mention of a return cannot 
be sense, without a preceding one of a captivity. ‘And that 
it belongs to the destruction of the Jews by the Romans, 
appears by another passage added also in that Hebrew 
copy, and directly parallel to Matt. xxiv. 31. for as there 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, v.29. mention is made 
of the angels sent to gather the elect Jews from the four 
winds, so it follows in that Hebrew copy, But God, holy 
and blessed, shall remember and gather them from the four 
corners of the world. (See Dan. xii.1.) We have in Jere- 
miah an eminent prophecy of the restoration and final 
happy state of all the twelve tribes, with the mention of 
the horrible distress they were in before. (Jer. xxx. 1—24. 

xxxi. 1—14. 28—25. 27—40.:1. 4—7. 19, 20. li: 5—10. 

15—19.) This is also agreeable to what the prophet 
Micah says,:v. 3, 4. “ Although God will send his ruler 
or Messiah into Israel, yet he will let Israel remain in 
captivity till Sion hath gone the full time of her travail, and 
then her sorrows shall have a joyful issue; then the rem- 
nant of his brethren shall return with the children of Israel, 
and: he (the Messias) shall stand and feed in the strength 
of the Lord, &c. and they shall be converted, and he (the © 
Christ) shall’ be great unto the ends of the earth, and he 
shall be the peace.” (See Bishop Chandler’s Def. p. 158.) 

' Ver. 6. And all nations shall turn, and fear the Lord 
God truly, and shall bury their idols.| The learned prelate 
above quoted says, that in this, and the foregoing verses, 

Tobit mentions four great events which he took from the 
prophets; viz. The end of the Jewish age or state, and a 
long captivity of his nation ensuing it. Secondly; A general 
return from the captivity. Thirdly, The rebuilding of the 
city and temple gloriously: and, lastly, The conversion of 
all the gentile nations from idolatry, when the horn or 
kingdom ofhis people should be exalted. (Ibid. p. 50.) With | 
respect to this last particular, we may in general take notice, 
that the destruction of idolatry is often mentioned in the 
prophets as a principal circumstance in their description 
of the flourishing state of the church, which should come 


to pass in aftertimes; see Isa. i. 29. Jer. iii. 17. xvi. 19. 


Zech, xiti. 2. But that of Micah, v. 12—14. is most clear 
and full, And it shall come to passin that day, saith the 
Lord, that Iwill cut off all witchcrafts out of thine hand, and 
thou shalt have no more soothsayers. Thy graven images also 
will I cut off, and thy standing images out of the midst of 
thee, and thou shalt no more worship the work of thine 
hands. And Iwill pluck up thy groves out of the midst of 
thee, &e. And it appears to have been the sentiment of 
the ancient Jews themselves, that the utter abolishing of 
idolatry should attend the happy times of the Messias. 

- Ver. 10. Remember how Aman handled Achiacharus that 
brought him up; how out of ight he brought him into dark- 
ness, and how he rewarded him again: yet Achiacharus was 
saved, but the other had his reward ; for he went down into 
darkness. Manasses gave alms, and escaped the snares of 
death, which they had set for him; but Aman fell into the 
snare, and perished. Ex tov gwric iyyayev abriv tic rb oKdroc, | 
i. e. He endeavoured, according to Drusius, to take away 
his life, or, from a flourishing condition, to bring him into 
poverty or banishment. Who Achiacharus was, is un- 
certain; probably it is Tobit’s nephew, mentioned i. 2]. 
xi. 18, Much less do we know who Aman or Manasses is. 
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There is no reason, but the mere name, to suppose the latter 
to be Judith’s husband; it is more likely to be, as Junius 
conjectures, another name for Achiacharus, and that Nas- 
bas should be inserted in the text instead of it. (See note 
on xi. 18.) Nor is Aman here, that Haman who was Mor- 


decai’s and the Jews’ enemy, whose history we have in | 


the book of Esther; for this is utterly incompatible with the 
time which Tobit is supposed to live in. The elevation of 
Mordecai to his great dignity, and the fall and disgrace of 
Haman, happened after the captivity of Babylon was 
ended, and after the time of Darius the Medc. This, there- 
fore, is either an interpolation, as some suppose, in the 
history, and indecd it is wholly omitted by the Vulgate, or 
it refers to some accident or charge against Achiacha- 
rus, which Tobias was acquainted with, possibly brought 
against him by some haughty ungrateful courtier whom he 
had contributed to raise. However, from his happy escape, 
through God’s blessing on his. deeds, from the perfidious- 
ness and treachery of Aman, we arc furnished with a fresh 
instance of the power and reward of charity, and of the 


truth of Tobit’s observation, iv. 10. That alms deliver. 


Srom death, and suffer not to come into darkness; the very 
phrase uscd here. 

Ver. 15. But before he died, he heard of the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, which was taken by Nabuchodonosor and 
Assuerus.| Usher, in his Annals, A. M. 3378. Prideaux, 
Connex. p. 47, 48. and other learned men, understand 
‘this of Nabopolassar, father to Nebuchadnezzar (called 
in the Greck Nabuchodonosor), and Cyaxares, king of 
Media, called by Danicl Ahasuerus,ix.1. This remark- 
able transaction is generally placed in the twenty-ninth 
year of king Josiah, and the fixing it to this time, cx- 
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actly agrees with the account givén by the heathen his- 
torians, Herodotus, Strabo, Alexander Polyhistor, and 
others. Eusebius places the time of the taking of Nineveh 
in the twenty-second year of Cyaxares, and the Hebrews 
in the first of Nabuchodonosor, both which accounts agree; 
for according to Eusebius, this twenty-second year of Cy- 
axares falls in with the first of Nabuchodonosor. These 
two princes entering into an alliance together, by means of 
a marriage between Amyitis, daughter of Astyages, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, marched with their 
combined forces against Nineveh, and besieged Chinilada- 
nusinit; and after the city was taken, his dominions were 
shared between the two conquerors; Nabepolassar became 
master of Ninevch and Babylon; and Cyaxares, of Media 
and the bordering provinces. Some learned men have start- 
ed aninquiry, how Cyaxares and Assuerus can be the same 
person? Sir Isaac Newton gives the following solution of 
it, “That Assucrus is the same name with Achsuerns, 
Oxyares, Axares, and Cy, in the’ Persian language, signi- 
fying a prince or ruler, Cyaxares means prince Axares.” 
(Chronol. see also Drusii Quesit. p.17, 18.) It is uncer- 
tain who inserted the two last verses of this book; Tobias 
is generally supposed to have continued the history from 
the end of the twelfth chapter to ver. 14. of this, but he 
could not write the account of his own death. It was 
added probably by one of the family, as what relates to 
Moses’s death, at the end of the Pentateuch, was inserted 
by Joshua his successor, or some other hand. I shall 
only observe, that though the Syriac concludes as our ver- 


‘sion, yet Munster’s and Fagius’s Hebrew copies omit the 


mention of the death both of father and son. 
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Ver. 1. I N the twelfth year.| How is this consistent with 
what is mentioned ver. 13. where it is said that he marched 
in battle-array in the seventeenth ycar? Vatablus and others, 
to avoid this difficulty, suppose the war to have begun in 
the twelfth year of Nabuchodonosor, and to be finished in 
the seventeenth. But thisis more than they have authority 
for; the account being rather of a particular battle, than of 
a continued war. - Possibly this is.one of those various 
readings which Jerome professeth to have cut off, as cor- 
ruptions of ‘the text; for it docs not occur in his transla- 
tion. And agreeably his version placcth the expedition of 
‘Holofernes, that was the next year after this battle of 
Ragau, in ‘the thirteenth year of Nabuchodonosor, which 
‘Dr. Prideanx says is the ‘truth of the matter. (Connex. 
vol. i. p.29.) It is remarkable that the’Greck'text of this 


book precedes the Latin one five years, as appears from 
the instance above, and from ver. 1. of the next chapter, 
where the Greek has the cightcenth year, which in Jerome’s 
version is only the thirteenth. Some account for the dif- 
ference this way, that Nabuchodonosor, the adopted son 
or grandson of Asar-haddon, reigned jointly with him five 
years, and sole thirteen years, to the time of his army be- 
ing cut off with Holofernes before Bethulia, (chap. xv.) In 
the last year but one of his reign Nabuchodonosor over- 
came Arphaxad, and destroyed Ecbatane, and in his last, 
Holofernes was beheaded by Judith. The Vulgate begins 
this book with, Itaque Arphaxad, &c. which looks as if this 
was a continuation of something preceding. Calmet says, 
‘¢ It may be joined to the history of Tobit without any great 
inconvenience, or much breaking in upon the regular series 
of events. For the building of Ecbatane, and the war be- 
tween Arphaxad and Nabuchodonosor mentioned here, 
follow closcly cnough the taking of ‘Nineveh by Assuerus, 
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z.¢. Cyaxares, or Astyages, which Tobias lived long enough 
to hear of, and the taking of Nineveh is the last event men- 
tioned in the book of Tobit.” But it cannot be inferred 
from this connective particle, that Judith is a continuation 
of the preceding history, because these two do not syn- 
chronize, if that of Judith is rightly placed, A. M. 3348. and 
the taking of Nineveh, according to Usher, be in 8378. Nor 
ought this to be joined to Tobit, or necessarily to follow it, 
because so placed in most editions, the placing thereof 
probably being adcidental and arbitrary : nor do their sub- 
jects agree, the history of Tobit being the memoirs of a 
private family, and Judith that of the Jewish nation. It 
scems more probable, as Calmet. conjectures, either that 
this history made a part of, and was taken from, some pub- 
lic registers, wherein the most remarkable eyents are cn- 
tered and recorded, in a regular series and order; or that 
the particle here is superfluous, as a like one, et, is placed 
at the head of several books of Scripture, where it has no- 
thing to do with the sense. But the best way to solve this 


is to observe, that the Greek and other more correct ver- |. 


sions wholly omit it. 

Of the reign of Nabuchodonosor, who reigned i in Nineveh 
the great city.) The Medes, after subduing several of the 
neighbouring nations, ueder the conduct ‘of their second 
king Phraortes, invaded Assyria. Saosduchinus, or Saos- 
duchius, called here N abuchodonosor, raised a powerful 
army to oppose them, summoning the whole force of his 
wide-spreading dominions, and inviting all the nations of 
the cast to his assistance. Most of those which wero 
summoned received his ambassadors with contempt, upon 
which he resolves on nothing Icss than being avenged on 
the whole earth, and choosing Holofernes for the instru- 
ment of his vengeance ; as he was commandcr-in-chief of 
his forces, he orders him to put all to the sword who 
should oppose him, (ii. 11.) As to the eruclty with which 
these orders were executed, the dread and terror that mer- 
ciless general struck into the countries through which he 
marched, the courageous resolution taken by the Jews to 
withstand the mighty conqueror, the great strait to which 
the city of Bethulia and their whole nation were reduced, 
and their miraculous deliverance; and, lastly, the great 
slaughter of the Assyrian army: these particulars we have 
a distinct and minute aecount of in the following chapters, 
Herodotus confirms the main of this history, telling us, 
that Phraortes, the Mede, made war against the Assyrians, 
“‘ Those I mean, (says he, Jib. i. cap. 102.) who lived at 
Nineveh, who had formerly been the chief of all, but now 
were deserted by their fricnds or vassals, though never- 
theless in a good condition to defend themselves.” No 
two historical pieces can, so far as they are concerned to- 
gether, more jllustrate each other than Herodotus and this 
book of Judith. (Sce Montfaucon, Hist. Ver. Judith.) It 
hath been objected, that the king of Ninevch is here called 


Nabnchodonosor, which is the proper name of the kings’ 


of Babylon; to this it may be answered, That we find not 
only in writers of different characters, the Greek and He- 
brew, the sacred and profane, but even in writers of the 
same nation, the same person under different appellations: 
though therefore in strictness of specch it may be counted 
an error in history, to call the king of Nineveh by the name 
of Nabuchodonosor, yet, as it was the style and manner of 
the Jews to denote any prince who lived beyond the Eu- 
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phrates by that name, (see Tobit xiv. 15.) we need not 
wonder to find this writer, who wrote either at Babylon or 
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in Chaldea, and lived in an age when the fame and repu- 
tation of Nabuchodonosor the Great had quite eclipsed the 


“name of all his predecessors, calling another prince, who. 
lived at a far distance, viz. Saosduchinus, the king of. 


Assyria, by the name of the king of Babylon, which per- 
haps at that time might be the standing name of every. 
great and distant monarch. Others say, that this Nabu- 
chodonosor, then king of Assyria, sprang from the royal 


line of the kings of Babylon, and that he chose to retain 


the Chaldee name of the kings of Babylon, viz. Nabu- 
chodonosor, as a standing memorial of his extraction, and- 
that it might appear he was king of Babylon as well as of 
Assyria and Nineveh. 

In the days of Arphaxad, which retgned over the Medes. 
Arphaxad seems to be a common name of all the kings of 
Media, as Merodach was of those of Babylon, and Pharaoh 
or Ptolemy of those of Egypt. The question is, what Ar- 
phaxad is here meant? As Arphaxad is said to be that 
king who was the founder of Media, Prideaux contends that 
Deioces must be the person. (Connex. vol. i. p, 28.) But 
Calmet and many others are of opinion, that by Arphaxad 
is not here meant the Deioces in Herodotus, but his son 
Phraortes, who succeeded him in the kingdom of Media; 
whieh seems more probable, as the history informs us, that 
this Arphaxad was overcome by Nabnchodonosor, or Saos- 
duchinus, king of Assyria, and slain in the mountains of 
Ragau, by the Assyrian archers, (i. 15.) which even Hero- 
dotus himself makes to be the fate not of Deioces the father, 
but of his son Phraortes, (lib.i. cap.97.) who, having sub- 
dued the Persians, as he tells.us, and made himself master 
of almost all Asia, was not content therewith, but coming 
at last to attempt Nineyeh and the Assyrian empire, was him- 
self defeated and killed in the bold attempt. 

In Ecbatane.] This city is by the ancients, constantly 
called Ecbatan of Media, to distinguish it from another in 
Syria, bearing the same name. For beauty and magnifi- 
cence it was little inferior to Babylon or Nineveh. In com- 
pass it is said to have becn near two hundred furlongs. It 
was the metropolis of aJl Media, and the seat both of the 
Median and Persian monarchs, their ordinary residence in 
the heat of summer, as Susa was in the winter-fime. The 
royal palace was about seven furlongs, or a mile in com- 
pass, and built with all the cost and skill that a stately 
edifice did require. (Polyb. lib. x.) Some of its beams are 
said to be of silver, and the rest of cedar strengthened with 
plates of gold. 

Ver. 2. And built in Ecbatane wails round about of stones 
hewn three cubits broad and six cubits long.) Prideaux says 
of Deioces, that having repaired, beantified, and enlarged, 
the city of Ecbatana (which, according to Diodorus, lib. ii. 
had been built from the times of Semiramis, one thousand 
three hundred years before), he madc it the royal seat of his 
kingdom, and reigned there with great wisdom, honour, 
and prosperity, fifty-three years; during which time, it 
erowing to he a great city, he is for this reason reckoned by 
the Greeks to have been the founder of it: (Connex. vol. i. 
p. 20.) but as the writer of this history does not mention 
the founding of this city here, though the Vulgate, without 
authority, docs, but the adding new and magnificent forti- 
fications to it, itis probably to be understood of Phraortes 
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his son, who being a prince of warlike spirit, and having 
many forces under his command, may not improperly be 
supposed to delight in works of this nature. His father in- 
deed might lay the foundation of some great designs, and 
during his lifetime carry on the buildings, and leave the 
completion of them to his son, as undertakings of this kind 
are not so soon completed; and in this sense he may be 


considered as a joint founder, and what is here said of Ar- 


phaxad be applied to him. Particular mention, we may 
observe, is here made of the largeness of the stones em- 
ployed in the works, as the ancients placed a great part of 
the magnificence of their buildings herein, as appears from 
the description of old monuments in history, and from the 
ruins of such antique buildings as have in some measure 
escaped the injury of time and the rudeness of past ages. 
And made the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the 
breadth thereof fifty cubits. Ver. 3. And set the towers 
thereof upon the gates of it a hundred cubits high, and the 
breadth thereof in the foundation threescore cubits.| ‘The 
walls of this city are much celebrated by the ancients, and 
minutely described by Herodotus. (Lib. i. cap. 98.) They 


were seven in number, al) of a circular form, and gradually: 


rising above each other by the height of the battlements of 
each wall. The situation of the ground, rising by an easy 
ascent, was very favourable to the design of building them, 


and perhaps first suggested it. The royal palace and trea-. 


sury were within the innermost circle of the seven. The 
first of these walls was equal in circumference to the city of 


Athens, i.e. according to Thucydides, (lib. i.) one hundred 


and seventy-cight furlongs, and had white battlements, the 


second black, the third of a purple colour, the fourth blue, . 


and the fifth of deep orange. But the two innermost, as 
serving more immediately for a fence to the royal person of 
the king, and within one of which was his palace, were em- 
bellished above the other; the one being covered or gilt with 
Silver, and the other with gold. Each of them being higher 
than the other, and distinguished by the colour of their se- 
veral pinnacles, gave unto the eye a most agreeable pro- 
spect. (Herod. ibid.) This description indeed of Herodo- 
tus savours somewhat of romance, but the uncommon height 


and superb magnificence of the walls are confirmed by other . 


good authorities. It should seem as if the walls of Echa- 
tane were each of them seventy cubits high, fifty cubits 
broad, and the towers upon the gates a hundred cubits higher; 
but this is to be understood only of the innermost wall. 
And this is-the more probable, because the description in 
these verses is of the height and breadth, rov retxouc, the 
wall, not walls, as if a particular one was only meant. The 
‘Wuilgate is faulty in rendering, Fecit muros ejus in latitudi- 
nem cubitorum septuaginta, et in altitudinem cubitorum tri- 
ginta. St. Jerome’s version agrees with ourtranslation; and 
understands the seventy cubits of the height, which scems 
the true rendering, and is confirmed by the Greek and 
Syriac. 

Ver. 4. And he made the pitas thereof, even gates that 
were raised to the height of seventy cubits, and the breadth 
of them was forty cubits.] Itis to be presumed, that this ex- 
traordinary height takes in all the embellishments over and 
about the doors, and not that the gates themselves ppened 
to such an exact height. We shall the less wonder at the 
extraordinary grandeur of the towers and gates here men- 
fioned, if we reflect upon what is related of Nineveh,—that it 
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had fifteen hundred towers upon the walls of it, each of them 
a hundred feet high: and on what Josephus says of the 
gates of the temple of Jerusalem, that they were sixty pag 
high and twenty broad. 

Ver. 5. In the great plain, which is the plain in the wy 
ders of Ragau.] The plains of Ragau are very probably 
those which lie about Rages, a town of Media, standing 
upon the mountains of Ecbatana, and distant about a small 
day’s journey from that city. ; 

Ver. 6.] Thore is a great difference between the Greek and 
Latin version of this book, particularly as to the proper 
names. Probably both the great plain itself and the rivers 
had different names. What is called here and in the Greek, 
Hydaspes, is styled Jadason in the Latin versions. Calmet 
observes, that the Syriac is most exact as to the names of 
places; it reads here, that Nabuchodonosor engaged with 
Arphaxad in the plains of Dura, mentioned Dan. iii. and 
instead of the river Jadason, it puts Ulai, which occurs 
likewise in Dan. viii. 21. 

Ver. 7. Sent unto all that dwelt i in Persia.| The mention. 
of the Persians as a distinguished people at the time of 
this transaction has been thought inaccurate; as the name 
of the Persians was hardly if at all known before Cyrus, at 
least they were till then'an obscure people, and included 
under the name of Elam, or’ Elamites. (See Boch. Geogr. 
lib. iv. cap. 10.). But this objection, supposing it well 
grounded, is not particular to this writer. Inaccuracies in 
geography and chronology are’found in almost all ancient 
writers; and even the sacred text is not free from them, at 
least according to our version. 

Ver. 10. Until you come beyond Tanis and Memphis, and 
to all the inhabitants of Eqypt.| The Vulgate only mentions’ 
terram Jesse, which Calmet expounds the land of Goshen, 
in the lower Egypt, called the land of Gesem, I presume, 
in the preceding verse: Probably by synecdoche a part 
was designed for the whole. It should seem from this and 
ver. 12. that Nabuchodonosor did command in Egypt before 
the conquest of Judea, which yet was a necessary passage 
for the invading of Egypt: what is mentioned therefore here — 
of Egypt, has been condemned by Diodate and others, if 
not as false, at least as premature.’ But allowing this, 
might not such an imperious and conceited prince as Nabu- 
chodonosor is here described, send his orders to those be- ° 
yond Tanis and Memphis, and to all the inhabitants of 
Egypt, though he had no power or command in Egypt, to 
attend his summons, and to accompany him to the battle? 
which indeed appears from the following verse to have been 
the very case. Ile who expected the whole carth should 
submit to him, might easily flatter himself that Egypt, a 
small part of it, would not dispute his orders. The like an- 
swer may serve for his message into Persia, ver. 7. 

Ver. 11. But all the inhabitants of the land made light 
of the commandment of Nabuchodonosor, neither went they 
with him to battle, for they were not afraid of him: yea, he 
was before them as one man,.and they sent away his ambas- 
sadors from them without effect, and with disgrace.| It may 
seem surprising and strange, that the inhabitants of the 
land should dare to behave in the manner here related, 
except they thought that Nabuchodonosor could not stand 
against Arphaxad, a valiant prince, and at the head of a 


numerous and powerful'army. The truth is, after the de- 


struction of Sennacherib’s army by the destroying angel in 
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Judea, the power and credit of iho kings of Assyria be- 
gan to dwindle; and among others who broke from that 
’ government was Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, who 
before was tributary to-the king of Assyria. “Or probably, 
the nations mentioned in the foregoing verses, instructed by 
the misfortunes of others, and seeing that their submission 
served only to render the conqueror more fierce and inso- 
lent, might take the resolution here mentioned, though 
scemingly rash and imprudent. 
that this message and invitation to the inhabitants of the 
several places here mentioned to come to his assistance, 
was before the engagement with Arphaxad, as our version, 
following the Greek, represents it; but,the Vulgate makes 
it to be after that battle, to induce them by a sense of his 
conquests, and the terror of his arms, to submit to his do- 
minion and empire ; or whether he sent to the same people 
twice, as some have conjectured, both before and after the 
engagement: however this be, it is certain that his pride 
was very sensibly piqued at the disappointment, when he 
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found so many people, whom, in his own mind, he looked _ 


upon as already vanquished and subdued, daring to dispute 
his orders, and affronting him in the person of his ambassa- 
dors. They regarded him, says the text, only as one man, 
i. €. as a private man, without respecting his public dignity 
or character, as one that had no right or business to com- 
mand them to attend, and, therefore, as their equal, we ainjo 
isocg, as some copies have it, or being but a man, no better 
than themselves. 

Ver. 12. Therefore Nabuchodonosor was very angry, and 
sware by his throne and kingdom.) This was anciently es- 
tecmed a most solemn, sacred, and ‘inviolable oath. He- 
rodotus says, that the Seythiaus; whom the older Latin ver- 
sion mentions here instead of the Syrians, particularly used 
this form, when a more solemn oath than ordinary was to 
be taken, (lib. iv. cap. 68.) It appears from the gospel, 
(Matt. v. 34. xxiii. 22.) that the Jews sometimes swore by 
heaven, or God’s throne, which was virtually swearing by 
God himself, who sat upon it.: And the Persians usc it to 
this day. (See Tavern. Voyag. b.i.) And may not Na- 
buchodonosor, in like manner swearing by his throne and 
kingdom, be conccived as swearing by himself, as he owned 
no superior either in heaven or on earth? Homer intro- 
duces Achilles swearing by his sceptre. (Il. A.) And it is 
observed by Aristotle, that when princes swore, they usually 
held up their sceptre. 

That he would slay with the sword all the inhabitants of 
the land of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and all Ju- 
dea ...| In judging of Nabuchodonosor’s behaviour, a 
great difference is to be made between those who were 
subject to him, and those whom he intended to make so. 
The fermer, in refusing to obey his orders, and send their 
troops to his assistance against the Medes, were doubtless 
rebels to their sovereign, and deserved his sharpest resent- 
ment: but such as were free and unsubdued, were at li- 
berty to act as they pleased ; as they were under no ties 
of duty, policy and prudence alone were to direct them. 
This secms to have been the case of the Jews in particular, 
they were independent of him, nor had he any right over 
them or their country. It docs not appear that they owed 
him either services or tribute; or if some small acknow- 
‘ledgments of this sort were due from them, they.did not 
imply such vassalago as to oblige them to be auxiliarics 

VOL. ly. 


‘upon every occasion. 


‘It seems.most probable > 
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The justice of their refusal will. ap- 
pear yet farther, if we consider that Nabuchodonosor, be-_ 
sides his scheme of universal dominion, intended likewise 
to oblige the several nations to acknowledge him only to bo 


‘God, (iii. 8. vi. 2.) which the Jews could not submit to 


without a renunciation of their religion. And God seems 
to have approved the conduct of his people by the miracu- 
lous deliverance wrought in their favour.. 

Ver. 15. Mountains of Ragau. ] Itisno ‘aipeb babble! con- 
jecture, that this city, the same with Rages, Tobit i. 14. 
was built by Reu the son of Peleg. For not only. the de- 
scendants of Arphaxad (of whom came Peleg, the father of 
Reu) settled in these and the adjacent parts, but Reu is 
called by the LX X. Ragau. And as to the posterity of 
Arphaxad settling here, it is remarkable, that in the be- 
ginning of this book mention is made of Arphaxad, who 
reigned over the Medes in Ecbatane. This name being 
probably given to the said king, in memory and honour. of 
their forefather Arphaxad, the son of Shem, and grandson 
of Noah,. who, probably, upon the dispersion of mankind, 
settled himself in these-parts of Asia, whence we find here 
a whole country retaining plain footsteps of his name, it 
being called Arrapachitis in Ptolemy; probably for Ar- 
phaxaditis. Fee) Well’s Geography, vol. iii. p. saat 
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Ver. 1. Awnp in the eighteenth year ...| The placing the 
expedition of Holofernes in,this year scems to.be in con- 
sequence of the former mistake, (i. 18.) and a continuation, 
says Pridcaux, of the same blunder. (Connex. vol.i. p. 29.) 
Jcrome’s version has the thirteenth year here, the expedi- 
tion of Holofernes being the year after the battle of Ragau, 
which, according to that version, was in the twelfth of Na- 
buchodonosor. And with this agrees Usher, in his Annals, 
A. M. 3348. Itis said here to be in the two-and-twentieth 
day of the first month, 7. e. in that part of the month Nisan, 
or in the beginning of spring, called in the Hebrew the 
return of the year; which the Scripture takes notice of, as 
the usual time when kings go forth to battle. (2 Sam. xi. 2.) 

~Ver.2. And concluded the afflicting of the whole earth 
out of his own mouth.] Kat ovvexddece tiv xaxlav .tii¢ yng &k 
Tov otduatog avrov. This verb seems to have crept in from. 
the beginning. of this verse, and to have no place here. 
Other copies have ovveréA\zoe, which our version follows; but | 
it will be difficult to fetch the sense given in it fromthe pre- 
sent Greck. As it now stands, it differs very little from what 
goes before, and what follows. Badwell’s sense of the place 
is new and agreeable: ‘‘ He declared to, and laid before 
his nobles whom he had conveued, all the rudeness offered: 
to him from the nations he had sent to, and the contemptu- 
ous treatment his ambassadors met with.” The authors of 
the Geneva version manifestly understood it in this sense 
when they rendered, He communicated with them his secret 
counsel, and set before them with his own mouth all the ma- 
lice of the earth. And Junius’s rendcring is to the same 
effect, Colligens omne malum regionum istarum ore suo. And 
so Calmct, Nabuchodonosor representa lui méme la malice 
de toute la terre. When it is here said that le meditated re- 
venge on the whiole earth, this is not to he understood ab- 
solutely, but includes such people and nations only, as re- 
fused to attend his summons, those mentioned in the former 
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chapter, ver. 7—10. yn and oixovgéyn are both taken fre- 
quently in Scripture in a restrained sense to signify a par- 
ticular country: Judea, especially, is often so denomi- 
nated. 

Ver.4. Called Holofernes ...] Some annotators are of 
opinion, that the word Holofernes is of Persian extract, 
in the same manner as Tisaphernes, Intaphernes, &e. but 
others imagine, that this general was a native either of 
Pontus or Cappadocia. Polybius makes mention of one 
of that name, who having conquered Cappadocia, soon 
lost itagain by endeavouring to change the ancient cus- 
toms of the country, and to introduce drunkenness, toge- 
ther with feasts and rites to Bacchus. Whereupon Casau- 
bon conjectures, that this was the same Holofernes that 
commanded Nebuchadnezzar's forces; as it must be owned, 
that his riot and debauchery, as well as the rapidity of his 
conquests, make him not unlike him. (Polyb. lib. x. cap. 
11. and Casaub. in Athen.) 

Ver. 4. The chief captain of his army which was next unto 
him.] By Zonaras he is called Archisatrapas, by Tertullian 
and St. Austin, Rex; on account probably of the supreme 
‘power and command which he had. He seems to have 
been in the same favour, dignity, and power, with Nabucho- 
donosor, as Joseph was with Pharaoh in Egypt, and Ha- 
man with Ahasucrus in Persia, (Esth. iii.) and Achiacharus 
with Esar-haddon in Assyria. (Tob. i.) 

Ver. 5. And the number of horses, with thetr riders, twelve 
thousand.| Here our translators have, with great judgment, 
followed the Alexandrian copy, which has x:Ardcac, instead 
of the other copies pupiadwv. No doubt pupiddwv déxa diw 
is a mistake here, and seems to have been the gloss to the 
number in the line above, x:Atadéac Exaroy etkoot, over against 
which some hand had put the usual way of expressing that 
number, viz. twelve myriads ; and this by mistake after- 
ward crept into the text in the line below. 


Ver. 7. Thou shalt declare unto them, that they prepare | 


for me earth and water.] This, according to the margin, is 
after the manner of the kings of Persia, to whom earth and 
water were wont to be given, in acknowledgment of their 
being lords of land and sea. ‘Thus Darius, to make trial 
which of the Grecians would submit to him, and which 
would not, sent heralds to all their cities to demand earth 
and water. On the arrival of these heralds, several of the 
Grecian cities, dreading the power of the Persians, did as 
was required of them; but when those who were sent to 
Athens and Lacedemon came thither with this commis- 
sion, they flung them, the one into a well, and the other 
into a deep pit, and bid them fetch earth and water thence. 
But this being done in the heat of their rage, they repented 
of it when come to a cooler temper, and would gladly have 
made any satisfaction for the wrong that weuld have been 
accepted of; and the Lacedemonians sent a proper person 
on purpose to Susa to make an offer hereof. (Herod. lib. vii.) 
From the tribute here demanded, some have inferred, that it 
was a Persian monarch that gave these imperious orders,and 
they confirm this opinion from these farther reasons: 1. Tho 
A postolical Constitutions mention what is here recorded to 
have happened ert Aapefov. (Lib. viii. 2.) 2. The name of 
Holofernes, the general of this army, and next in power to 
the king, like those of Lissaphernes, Artaphemes, Inta- 
phernes, Barzapheres, is known by its termination to be 
of Persian extraction. 3. It appears from Josephus, (Ant. 
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lib. xi. 5.) that Joacim, mentioned in this history, iv. 6. 
was not high-priest till the end of Darius’s reign. 4. The 
hymn of thanksgiving upon the wonderful deliverance God 
had vouchsafed his people, mentions particularly that the 
Persians quaked at her boldness, and the Medes were daunt- 
ed at her hardiness, which scems to imply their having a 
principal share in this war. This history cannot be as- 
signed to the times of Nebuchadnezzar, who carried the two 
tribes captives, inasmuch as it is declared therein, v.18, | 
19. that it happened after the return of those tribes out of 
captivity, long after the death of that king. A learned 
writer, and a great stickler for this opinion, surmises, that 
the Jews changed the name of Darius into Nabuchodono- 
sor, when they set up their spurious Messias, Bar Chocab, 
and that the true era of this history is inthe thirty-sixth year 
of Darius. (Whiston’s Hist. of the Old Test. vol.i. p. 369.) 
Others, without having any recourse to the corruption of 
the text, suppose, that some Persian king, who resembled 
Nebuchadnezzar in his designs and actions, is’ here called 
by his name, in like manner as any noted conspirator may 
be called'a Catiline. Sulpicius Severus, from the likeness 
of the two characters, will have Ochus, the successor of 
Artaxerxes, to be the person, who was very crnel and fond 
of going to war. (Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 22.) Some have 
fixed upon Cambyses, particularly Eusebius, (in Chron.) 
St. Austin (lib. xviii. cap. 16. de Civ. Dei), and the Venerable 
Bede, and have assigned it'as the reason why Cambyses 
opposed the building of the temple, (Ezra iv.) because the 
Jews killed Holofernes. But this history of Judith cannot 
fallin with the twelfth of-Cambysés, (see ver. 1.) as that 
prince lived but seven years and five months; (Herod. 
lib. iii.) but whoever is fixed upon, there secms to lie this 
objection against the conjecture in general, that Nabucho- 
donosor here mentioned, is all along particularly charac- 
terized as king of the Assyrians, (i. 7. 11. ii. 1.4, &c.) and 
his general, as chief captain of the army of Assur, (ii. 4.14. 
v. Ll. vi.1,&c.) As this particularity therefore seems neces- 
sarily to confine it to a Babylonian or an Assyrian mo- 
narch, and as the times of Nebuchadnezzar suit not with 
those of this history, might we not rather imagine, if a 
change of names through any Jewish corruption of the 
copies is to be suspected or admitted, that they changed 
the name of the king of Assyria or Babylon, Saosduchinus, 
or some other, into Nabuchodonosor? Farther, if the de- 
mand of earth and water was not peculiar to the Persians, 
but in use among other nations, and is only a common form 
of acknowledging subjection; and if the Persians are to 
be considered here only as auxiliaries, as seems most pro- 
bable from i. 7. and were, among others, summoned them- 
selves to assemble at Nabuchodonosor’s command,—then 
what is here recorded should seem to belong to the times 
before Darius, or even the very establishment of the Per- 
sian empire; for it cannot be supposed, that when that 
was in its glory, the Persians under Cambyses, Darius, or 
Xerxes, or indeed any of their kings, then lords of tho 
east, should be so obsequious to the commands of the 
proud Assyrian, as to assemble at his summons; or so void 
of policy, as to join their forces to subdue the earth to 
him, to enlarge his power and dominion, and in effect to 
lessen and diminish their own; besides, “ Did any of these 
Persian monarchs (says Calmet) reign at Nineveh? Did 


they declare war against a king of the Medes? Were they 
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ever kings of Assyria? Did they conquer Cappadocia, Ci- 
licia, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Phoenicia? Or, ra- 
ther, did not all these provinces make part of the empire, 
which they received from their ancestors ?” 

Ver. 11. But concerning them that rebel, let not thine eyes 
spare them.] i. e. Either through a motive of compassion, or 
a principle of avarice, as Saul ‘did, when, instead of obeying 
the commandment of God, to smite Amalek, and utterly to 
destroy all that they had, out of a false compassion he 
spared Agag, and the best of the sheep and the oxen, and all 
that was good. (1 Sam. xv. 3. 9.) 

_ Ver. 12. For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, 
whatsoever I have spoken, that. will Ido by mine hand.] 
When we consult that Divine light which teaches us, that 
men can do nothing but as God shall please to enable 
them, or shall allow to be done, one cannot help. being sur- 
prised, and scarce forbear laughing, at the vanity of the 
Assyrian prince, who, flushed with the conceit of his vic- 
tory over Arphaxad, and the advantages hitherto gained, 
resolves upon the vast attempt of subduing the whole earth, 
as if his power was invincible, and his project, founded 
either on pride, ambition, or resentment, could not fail of 
success. From the secrecy and well-concerted measures 
of his expedition, and the number of forces ready to engage 
in it, he assures himself of conquest, not considering, that 
success depends upon God’s good pleasure, who often de- 
lights to defeat the unjust designs and unwarrantable. en- 
terprises of such princes, who aim at establishing their own 
glory and. greatness upon the ruin of innocent and less 
powerful states. Especially such itis his will to bring low, 
who pride themselves in their own sufficiency and strength, 
(ver. 5.) and, without asking his leave, or secking for his 
assistance or blessing, are confident of victory, that their 
counsels cannot be disappointed, nor their combined forces 
overthrown and defeated. From the authoritative manner 
and lofty language of this verse, one would have thought 
that it was God himself that was speaking, he who has the 
sovereign dominion over all creatures, and whose decrees 
and orders are always infallible and irresistible; who never 
commissions a Moses or a Joshua to go and fight their ene- 
mies with a promise of success, but the event is always 
answerable, and the attempt successful. But what a pro- 
digious difference is there between the precarious resolu- 
tions of vain man, and the unerring decrees of an all-wise 
God ; between a prince who has nothing of his own, but 
his pride, and an all-powerful Being, to whom kings, even 
in the summit of their fancied greatness, are subject and 
accountable! The event of this history in particular shews 
the vanity of such presumptuous boasting, in defiance of the 
Most High ; that even weak and inconsidecrable means shall 
have the power, by God's appointment, to stop the career, 


and confound the pride, of the mighty; and a Judith un- | 
_ king.] These people surrendered themselves as vassals to 


the king of Assyria, called here the great king by way of 
eminence. | 
Thus Rab-shakeh, speaking of hissuperior power, addresses 
himself to Hezekiah, Thus saith the great king, the king of 


armed, if sent by the Lord of hosts, and inspired with re- 
solution by him, shall perform wonders for the deliverance 
of his people, against the whole force of aninsulting enemy, 
who took not God for their strength, but trusted in the mul- 
titude of their hosts. 


Ver. 21. Near the mountain, which is at the left hand of } 
(2 Kings xviii. 19.) Daniel, speaking to Nebuchadnezzar, 


| (it. 37.) applies to him the like august terms of sove- 
-reignty, Thou, O king, art a king of ‘kings ; for the God of 


the upper Cilicia.| It is probable that Taurus and Anti- 
taurus are here mcant, as these are large mountains bor- 
dering on Cilicia. 


Ver. 23. And destroyed Phud and Lud.] t.e. Egypt and | 
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Lydia; for Lud cannot mean here. Ethiopia, because the 
Ethiopians (i.10.) had no concern in this affair, the Assy- 
rian monarch had received no affront or contemptuous an- 
swer from them. If what Grotius observes of the geogra- 
phy of this writer be true, that it is raxupepiie, crassoque 
jilo, one shall the less wonder, that Phud and Lud, 7.2. 
Egypt and Lydia; Rasses and Ishmael, i. e. Tarsus and 
Arabia; Mesopotamia and Cilicia, are connected together, 
without a proper regard to the order or situation of places. 

Ver. 27. Then he went down into the plain of Damascus. ] 
If we do not suppose. Holofernes to have been assisted in 
extending his conquests, and to have executed part of what 
is mentioned. in this and the foregoing verses, by several 
large detachments. from. the general army, under the con- 
duct: of other generals: and lieutenants, the rapidity of his 
conquests is almost incredible. He seems. to conquer more 
places in less than two months, than another could even 
visit with so numerous.an army as his in so short a time; 
for in. about six or seven weeks’ time he conquered Cappa- 


- docia, Lydia, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, from the river Chabor, 


which empties itself into the Euphrates, to the Persian 


_ Gulf; as likewise Arabia, and the country of the Madian- 


ites, towards.the Dead Sea; and, last of all, Damascus: 
which makes it the more surprising, that, after having run 
through so many provinces, and. subdued so many nations, | 
by the mere terror of his name, a little insignificant town 
in. comparison should stop his progress, and oblige him to 
stay before it a month or two without making any assault 
upon, or executing any thing considerable against it, except 
seizing on the aqueducts, and, by rendcring them useless 
and unserviceable, depriving the inhabitants of Bethulia of 
the convenience of water.. Our translators here searce 
reach the force of the verb éeAixunoe: it is an elegant ex- 
pression, and means, that he winnowed their countries, I. é. 

he took their substance, ak left the chaff. 
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Ver. 1. S' O they sent ambassadors to him to treat of peace. | 
2.e. The inhabitants of the sea-coasts, mentioned in the last 
verse of the foregoing chapter, and pcople very remote, 
made solemn and respectful application to him to avert the 
danger and mischicf that might otherwise befal them. Cur- 
tius mentions the like formal address made by the most dis- 
tant nations to Alexander the Great, to intercede for peace, 
and to engage his favour. (Lib. x.) Thus the Gibeon- 
ites; knowing the success usually attending such datiful 
and early application, to save themselves from danger, 
eraftily said to Joshua, We be come from a far country, we 
are thy servants, now therefore make a league with us. 


(Josh. ix.) 


Ver. 2. We the servants of Nabuchodonosor the great 
This was the usual title given to this monarch. 


Assyria, What confidence ts that wherein thou trusteth? 


heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and 
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glory. And Cyrus in his epitaph is complimented in the 
like manner as Pactrede Baciiéwyv. (Strabo, lib. xv.) 

Ver. 4. Behold, even our cities, and the inhabitants there- 
of, are thy servants, come and deal with them as seemeth 
good unto thee.] As nothing very material occurs in the 
literal sense of this chapter, Messieurs of Port-Royal have 
drawn the following allegorical one from the great power 
of the kinig of Assyria, represented above in all its terror 
on the one hand, and the vast panic and abject obsequious- 
ness of the neighbouring nations on the other; ‘‘ That by 
Nabuchodonosor, who had decreed to subduc the whole 
earth; and would be acknowledged and adored as a god 
by all the nations whom he had conquered, we may perti- 
nently understand the devil, whose grand design is, ever 
since the withdrawing his own allegiance, and exalting 
himself as God, to seduce mankind, and to persuade them 
to desert the free and happy service in which they live 
under their great Creator, and to transfer their obedience 
to him, as their only lord and master.” By Holofernes 
his general, they conceive, may be aptly meant, “ all the 
agents and emissaries of the devil, who, in compliance with 
his suggestions or orders, labour through unjust means and 
wicked arts to ‘establish his empire. Such were those 


idolatrous princes, who persecuted with fire and sword the. 


true servants of God, to oblige them to submit tothe power 
and dominion of the devil, and to renounce Jesus Christ. 
And to say nothing of the world itself, whose threats, as 
well as caresses, are alike successful in drawing men from 
their duty, such especially are all those, who, through the 
example of a bad life, or the poison and infection of evil 
principles, seduce others from their duty and steadfastness, 
to leave the true way of salvation, and to walk in the paths 
which lead to perdition and death.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 7. So they, and all the country round about received 
them with garlands, with dances, and with timbrels: yet 
did he cast down their frontiers.]-i. e. Their frontier-towns, 
forts, and strong holds, which might otherwise give him op- 
position and disturbance. ‘The Vulgate is more explicit 
in rendering the last clause, Nec ista tamen facientes, fero- 
citatem ejus pectoris mitigare potuerunt, nam et civitates 
eorum destruxit. It should seem, from this account, that 
it would have been more safe and glorious for these princes 
and people to have united their forces, and to have joined 
together to defend themselves against a barbarian, without 
any bowels of tenderness and compassion, and with whom 
the greatest submission was unavailable any ways tomove 
or affect him. If their villages had been sacked and plun- 
dered, they would, however, have had the glory to have 
defended their liberties at the expense of their lives. But 
fear seldom reasons truly; (Wisd. xvii. 12.) and those who 
aro seized with it, without weighing the consequences, fol- 
low implicitly what it suggests and dictates. ‘The learned 
expositors above, here again strike out an allegorical sense, 
and apply it to the conduct of the wicked :—“ The wicked 
(say they), when they surrender to and enter upon the ser- 
vice of sin and Satan, propose advantageous things to 
themselves; it is their aim and intention, like the people 
here mentioned, to procure safety and happiness to them- 
selves in this life; hut herein they are miserably deceived, 
since the devil in the end‘is really more cruel and mischic- 
vous to those that submit to him, than to those who have 
the virtue and resolution to oppose him. For should this. 


‘pillars, statues, and the like. 


evil spirit, like the enraged Holofernes, threaten to do all 


- the evil imaginable to the latter, should he by violence.tako 


away their lives, a death so precious before God will be 
rewarded by an immortal life and eternal felicity; or should 
he aim at what is more dear to them, the subversion of the 


true religion, his attempt would be fruitless against its great: 


Protector: but with the wicked it is not so; those who go 
out to mect this fiend, as these nations did Holofernes, 
and who willingly submit to his empire, and evén rejoice 


and take a pleasure in his service, prove often unhappy,’ 


even in this life, and have a terrible prospect of ruin before 
them for the time to come: for they are in the service ofa 
master, who, being, according to the account given of him 


in Scripture, a murderer from the beginning, continues his ° 


implacable hatred against mankind, and is so false a friend, 
that. he gives the most deadly wound to tho soul, at the 
same time that he outwardly appears to be the most kind 


and favourable; cunningly advancing the temporal interest: 


and fortunes of those whom he means eternally toruin. Ashe 


makes no account of riches, or any of the transitory goods 


of this life, he is disposed to give,'if he had it in his power, 
all the kingdoms of the world, as he once pretended to offer 
even to our Saviour, provided he could induce any thereby 
to fall down and worship him, and, by so doing, to be eter- 
nal partners with him in misery and punishment.” 

Ver. 8. Cut down their groves . 
offer sacrifice to their gods or idols, under green trees for 
the greater solemnity and reverence, as well as the greater 
secrecy of their mystcries. That among the heathens, trees 
and groves were the temples of their gods, appears from 
innumerable passages in sacred and profane history. And 
in the Roman laws of the twelve tables, ‘in the second law 
of religion, it was commanded to have groves in the fields. 
Irom this idolatrous use of them among the heathens, the 
Israelites were bidden in the course of | their conquests to’ 
cut‘them down, and Deut. xii. 3. to burn them; and this’ 


law was executed by the good kings of Judah, id obedience’ 
to the commands of the true God. (2 Kings xviii. 4. xxiii.’ 
6.14.) They were also forbidden to plant any grove or' 


tree near unto the altar of the Lord. (Deut. vi.21.) Under 
groves, probably all other monuments of religious use are 
comprehended, as houses, high-places, temples, (see iv. 1.) 
All of which Nebuchadnez- 
zar ordered to be destroyed, as so many oye! of his ma- 
jesty and greatness. 

For he had decreed to destroy all the gods of the land, 
that all nations should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and 
that all tongues and tribes should call upon him as God.] 


The Assyrian princes, when they rose to the sublimity of 


empire, were not only despotic in their government, but 
affected even Divine honours, as may be scen in their his- 
tory, and set themselves above all the gods of the people 
they vanquished; and not only presumed to pass sentence 


by the word of their mouth upon the whole world, but some-’ 


times required that none other under heaven should be 
worshipped hut themselves. We find in the acconnt here 
given of Nabuchodonosor, that he was resolved not only 
to subdue the several] nations from the Euphrates to Ethi- 


opia, but intended likewise to oblige them fo adore and: 
Accordingly his gene- 


acknowledge him only to be God. 
ral, Ifolofernes, did not content himself with demolishing’ 
idols and false gods, but he would remove the true God 


[CHAP. III. 


.. | Where they used to 
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likewise, and set up Nabuchodonosor in his stead. This 
appears to have been the avowed purpose of his sending 
his great armies, not merely from a spirit of resentment, 
but rather of ambition to be acknowledged the king among 
gods. And, indeed, as if he had been a professcd atheist, 
as some have represented him, the sense of his great’suc- 
cess in life had so intoxicated his reason, as to forget that 
he was a man, or that there was a God that:could control 
him. But the king of Nineveh was not the only prince that 
we find infected with the folly and impiety of desiring to 
pass for a god; the flatterers of Darius, who reigned over 
the Medes and Persians in the time of Daniel, proposed to 
him to make a decree, under pain of being cast into the 
den of lions, that no one should dare to ask a petition of 
any god or man, but of him only, for the space of thirty 
days. (Dan. vi. 7.) Nor was Sennacherib less insolent, 
who boasted, 2 Kings xviii. 35. that he had not yet met 
with any god that could withstand his power, Who are 
they among all the gods of the nations, that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand? and from thence vainly. 
infers, that neither would the Lord be able to deliver Je- 
rusalem out of his hand; exalting himself above all that 
is called god, or is worshipped. Alexander the Great, and: 
many of the Roman emperors, had the like ambition of 
passing for gods. Nor is it very surprising, that those 
whom the devil had thus taken possession of, should, like 
him, aspire to be equal with God. For that proud spirit, 
however jealous of his honour, is not averse for special 
ends to communicate part of it to his favourites, and will- 
ingly allows that they shall be looked upon and treated as 
gods, if he can by such superstition tempt any to leave the 
_ service of the truce God, and by consequence become ye 
slaves. 

Ver. 9. Over against the great strait of Judea.]} Called 
the fill country, Luke i: 39. It is particularly described 
ver. 7. of the next chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 2. ‘THEREFORE they were exceedingly afraid of 
him, and were tronbled for Jerusalem, and for the temple 
of the Lord their God.| It is not to be wondcred at, that 
the people of the Jews should be much afraid of, and trem- 
ble at, so great a force coming against them, to which so 
many nations, from an apprehension of greater evils, had 
submitted, and notwithstanding had been treated witb great. 
severity. Their fear therefore was the more excusable, 
and had this good effect, that through a distrust of them- 
selves, and their own sufficiency, it put them upon apply- 
ing to God for his assistance, and asking of him in their dis- 
tress the help of his all-powerful arm. It is observable, 
that the Jews are not represented here as concerned for 
and afraid of their goods, their liberty, or lives; but the 
oceasion of their uneasiness was the apprehension they 
were under, that the holy city of Jerusalem and the temple 
of the Lord should be profaned and treated as other the 
like places had been, where Holofernes with his army had 
passed. The Jews, it is well known, had a profound ve- 
neration for their temple, and on many occasions have 
shewed themselves ready to undergo a thousand deaths for 
the preservation of that holy place, which distinguished 

them from all other nations; and therefore their thoughts 
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at this time were chiefly fixed, and their wishes and prayers: 
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| confined to their beloved sanctuary. “ What they did from 


a pure zeal and spirit’ of Judaism, and to preserve so glo- 
rious a monument of their religion, we should be equally 
zealous to do (say Messieurs of Port-Royal), from a truer’ 
principle, and a more excellent religion. It becomes us to 
be always more sincerely concerned for, and affected with, 
what any ways reflects dishonour upon of is injurious to 
the glory of God and the interest of his church, than for 
any thing that can happen to ourselyes. We find that even 
the meek Jesus was affected with passion upon observing 
the sanctity of his father’s house profaned by merchan- 
dize, and the place of prayer changed into a den of thieves: 
but one does not read of any resentment he expressed, all 
the time that he was in the hands of his bitterest enemics; 
and exposed to their outrageous insults; though his body 
was without comparison a temple’ far more’ glorious and 
precious than that material one, for which the Jews testi- 
fied so much respect, and shewed so much concern for its 


safety.” 


Ver. 3. For they were newly returned from the captivity, 
and all the people of Judea were ‘gathered together; and 
the vessels, and thealtar, and the house, were sanctified after 
the profanation.| It is a great dispute among the learned,. 
whether what.is related here happened before or after the 
captivity, and where the date of this transaction is to be 
placed. Those who maintain the latter opinion, ground it 
chiefly upon this passage, whercin the author, according. 
(o the Greck version, says (for the Vulgate wholly omits it), 
that the Jews were newly returned from captivity, and the 
vessels, and the altar, and the house, were sanctified after. 
the profanation. And v. 18, 19. it is farther affirmed, 
That they were led captives into a land which was not 
theirs; that the temple of their God was cast to the ground, 
and their cities taken by the enemy; but now are they come 
up fron the places where they were scattered, and have pos- 
sessed Jerusalem again. The bare reading of these pas- 
sages, say they, naturally leads one to conclude, that what 
is here mentioned was not transacted till after the return 
from the captivity; which is confirmed by the opinion of 
many of the ‘ancients, as well as moderns. (See Calmet’s 
Pref. surle Liv. Judith, and Stackhouse’s Hist. of the Bib.) 
Those who maintain that this transaction happened before 
the captivity are divided, some placing it under Manasses, 
and others under Zedekiah; but the difficulties on either, 
hypothesis possibly may be adjusted, if we he careful to. 
distinguish the slight and particular dispersions and capti- 
vities of the Jews, from the long and more general one; 
and if we understand the captivity here referred to, not of 
the grand captivity of Babylon, but of one that was slight 
in comparison of it, that in the time of Manasseh seems 
most probable to be meant. When that prince was carried 
captive to Babylon, what is here mentioned of the country 
being desolate, the people dispersed, and the temple pro- 
fancd, really happened; and upon his return from thence 
with some of his suhjects, and being restored to his king- 
dom through God’s blessing upon his exemplary penitence, 
the teniple’ by as great a zeal for the true religion was puri- 
fied again, and the service of the sanctuary restored to its 
ancient dignity. (2 Chron. xxxill. 12—14.) But it must bo 
acknowledged, that in St. Jerome’s version, made from the 
original Chaldee, as is supposed, this verse, on which the 
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controversy is founded, is wholly left out; and it is no im- 


probable conjecture of a very learned writer, that it was 


put into the Greck version (from whence the English is 
taken) from some of those corrupted copies of the original, 
which St. Jerome complains of. (Prid. Connex. vol. i. 
p. 32.) As the authority, therefore, of this, and that other 
passage, v. 18. is so dubious, nothing certain can be con- 


cluded from either, or both of them, as to the point in- 


question. 

Ver. 4. Therefore they sent into all the coasts of Samaria, 
and the villages, &c.| Nothing could have induced these 
two irreconcilable cnemies, the Jews and the Samaritans, 
who had a mutual aversion to each other, (see note on 
Ecclus. 1. 25, 26.) to act jointly, and to be confedcrates, 
but the sense of the common danger which threatened them 
from the expedition of Holofernes. 

Ver. 5. And possessed themselves beforehand of all the 
tops of the high mountains, and fortified the villages that 
were in them.] As Jonathan the high-priest did against 
. Apollonius, (1 Macc. x. 70.) being by the nature of their 
situation more tenable and less easy of access. During 
the captivity, and some time after, not villages only, but 
almost all the cities, lay defenceless, and even Jerusalem 
itself was without sufficient walls for its security, as may 
easily be imagined in such a time of desolation and dls- 
tress. 

Ver. 6. Joacim the high-priest which was in those days in 
Jerusalem.| He is sometimes called Eliakim; accordingly 
St.Jcrome’s versien promiscuously uses both names for this 
high-priest. The Syriac also does the like: and indeed 
they are both names for the same person. And so Luke 
11.23. Some copies have Joiakim instead of Heli, which, 
aceording to Chemnitius, is Eliakim contracted; and Philo 
makes Joiakim, Heli, and Eliakim, to mean the same per- 
son. (Sce 2 Kings xxiii. 34. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4.) It has 
been objected against this history, that none of the name of 
Joiakimn or Eliakim is to be found either in the Scriptures 
or.in Josephus, that was high-priest before the captivity. 
As to that part of the objection from the Scriptures, it may 
be answered, that the succession of the high-priests is so 
imperfectly recorded there, that Joacim might easily be 
omitted: for whocver examines the succession of the Jew- 
ish high-pricsts, as we have them delivered to us in the 
first book of Chronicles, and in the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, will find them so intricate and perplexed, so many 
omissions and dislocations, such a diversity of names and 
numbers, and such seeming contrariety in the several ac- 
counts, as will cost no small pains to reduce them to any 
tolerable regularity. The reason is, because the Scripture 
no where professes to give an exact catalogue of all such 
as had been admitted to that office and dignity until the 
captivity. And in such catalogues as are delivered, seve- 
ral are inserted that never were high-priests, and several 
are omitted that were. ‘The high-priests of the family of 
Eli are instances of the latter, for they are left out of that 
pédigrce ; and those of the true race who were excluded by 
them are instances of the former, for they are in it, though 
they never were high-pricsts. It is very likely, as Pri- 
deaux observes, that from the time of Solomon to the cap- 
tivity, many more such instances might have happened to 
hinder that pedigree from being an exact catalogue of the 
high-priests. But itis not certain that Joacim or Eliakim 
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is not named in Scripture; for several leamed men aro in- 
clined to think, that what is said of Eliakim, the son of 
Hilkiah, Isa. xxii. doth very well agree, with that part 
which Joacim is said to have acted in this book. (Con- 
nex. lib. i.) As to the catalogue of Josephus, that too is 
so imperfect and corrupt, that scarce five names in it 
agree with the Scripture account. For several are in his 
catalogue who never were high-priests, and several are left 
out that were ; particularly Amasiah in the time of Jcho- 
shaphat, Jchoiada in the reign of Joash, and Azarialrin that 
of Uzziah: and therefore Joacim might have been high- 
priest at this time, though there be no mention made of him 
as such, cither in the Scriptures or the history of Josephus. 
Ver.8. And the children of Israel did as Joacim the high- 
priest had commanded them.] Onc is surprised to find in this. 
important juncture, and indeed throughout this history, the 
high-priest Joacim giving all the orders, and no mention 
in any respect made of the king, though this was an affair 
of state rather than religion, and the supreme power was ~ 
doubtless in him; as if he had no concern in or for the event 
of this war, nor for the danger threatened to his people, and 
his duty did not call upon him more loudly to do and order 
what the high-priest is here represented as doing. But tho 
conjecture of very many learned men is not at all impro- 
bable, that at this time Manasseh dwelt at Jcrusalem, 
being just returned from the Babylonish captivity, and 
being deeply affected with that calamity, and with the 
mercy shewed to him in his deliverance, cared not to con- 
cern or interest himself with public affairs, being wholly 
intent upon serving God. And it is not unlikely, that from 
his long confinement and the miseries he underwent, he 
might so have impaired his health, as to be hindered from 
acting in a public sphere: or it is-possible that he might — 
then be engaged in the defence of some other part of his 
kingdom, and so devolved the care of public business upon 
the high-pricst and senate, who had acted during his ab- 
sence. Josephus informs us, Antiq. lib. x. cap. 4. from 
the time that Manasscs returned from Babylon, he spent 
the whole remainder of his time in the service and worship 
of God with the greatest strictness, being a sincere penie 
tent for the many abominations he had. committed. And 
the Scripture intimates the same, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13. 
where it is said of him, that he humbled himself greatly be- 
fore the God of his fathers, and took away the strange gods, 
and the idol, out of the house of the Lord. And though itis - 
said, ver. 14. that he built a wall without the city of David 
for its defence, and put captains of war in all the fenced 
cities of Judah, yet in the general, after he was humbled by 
his great affliction, he committed the management of pub- 
lic business, and especially the fortifying frontier-places, to 
the high-priest and other great men. On the other hand it 
is said, that allowing him to be greatly intent on devotion, 
and not to concern himself with public business, yet, in 
such a case, the name and authority of the king had not 
been dropped, nor is usually, though the act wasthe act of 
the minister. And as to the possibility of Manasses being 
engaged in the defence of some other part of his kingdom, 
or in some foreign expedition, neither the concurrence of his- 
tory, sacred or profane, nor Manasses’s own circumstances, 
are thought to countenance such a supposition : and had it 
been so, might it not have been expected that the author of 
this very history should have dropped some notice of it, as 
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the reason of Joacim’s acting on this occasion with an ab- 
solute and independent. power? 

Ver. 9. Then every man of Israel cried to God with 
great fervency, and with great vehemency did they humble 
their souls.| It is not to be doubted but that the Israelites, 
by fortifying the hills, and guarding the passages, and the 
like necessary provision in a time of danger, used all the 
precautions possible to prevent any surprise from their 
enemies ; but it is manifest that they did not place their 
whole confidence in human policy or foresight. They did 
all that was in their power fer their security, because Ged 
allows his creatures to employ all lawful means for that 
purpose; but being convinced of the truth of David's cb- 
servation, Psal. cxxvii. 2. Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain, they had recourse, according 
to the direction of the high-priest, te prayer, fasting, and 
humiliation, as to arms, which alone could render them 
invincible. And presuming these instances of mortifica- 
tion te be well-pleasing to and successful with God, they 
continued them for many days in all Judea and Jerusalem, 
(ver..13.) waiting for Ged’s protection and assistance at the 
time, and in the manner, he should please te send it; and it 
was this perseverance that at length procured them victory. 
The Vulgate puts the following speech into the mouth of 
Joacim the high-priest, Scitote quoniam exaudiet Dominus 
preces vestras, si manentes permanseritis in jejuniis et orati- 
onibus in conspectu Domini. Memores estote Moysi servi Dei, 
qui Amalec confidentem in virtute et potentia sua, et in exer- 
citu suo, ef in clypeis suis, et in curribus et in equitibus suis, 
non ferro pugnando, sed precibus sanctis orando dejecit. Sic 
erunt universi hostes Israel, st perseveraveritis in hoc opere 
quod cepistis. One cannot but observe, how different the 
conduct and behaviour of the Israelites was upon this oc- 
casion from that of common armies. They thought the 
help of man was but vain, and therefore their trust was in 
the Lord of hosts. Instead of the sound of trumpets, and 
other warlike instruments, they poured forth their devout 
supplications to him that was able to save, accompanied 
with strong [crying and tears. Instead of outward pomp 
and the pride of dress, they were distinguished by sack- 
cloth and ashes, and lowly prostrations. And who among 
the proud Assyrians, secing such instances of dejection, 
would not have despised. and laughed at these Israelites, 
as a people half dead with fear, and even almost below 
their notice to engage with? and yet it was this profound 


humiliation that was alone available to oppose and subdue. 


the haughtiness and pride of Helofetnes. Other nations 
hastily submitted through the very terror of his name, but 
this people, providing better for their safety, humbled them- 
selves under, and thereby obtained, the help of the mighty 
hand of God, and triumphed over him who threatcned re- 
venge upon the whole earth. 

Ver. 14. And Joacim the high-priest, and all the priests 
that stood before the Lord, and they which ministered unto 
the Lord, had their loins girt with sackcloth, and offered the 
daily burnt-offerings, with the vows and free gifts of the peo- 
ple, Ver. 15. And had ashes on thetr mitres, and cried unto 
the Lord with all their power.] ‘The Vulgate is more em- 
phatical than our version, Etiam hi qui offerebant Domino 
holocausta, precinctt cilictis offerrent sacrificia Domino. 
Only it is observable, that it emits the niention of the high- 
priest. And indeed the occasion must be more pressing 
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and calamitous than ordinary, for the high-priest himself, 


if not to put off his glorious apparel altogether, at least to 


appear in.the time of the public ministration in the habit of 
a&mourner, who might not mourn, according to the law, for 


_ the death of his nearest kin ; (Lev. Xxi. 10, 11.) but public 


calamities, suchas aflected the very being of the state, ad- 
mitted of an exemption from the ordinary rnle. Accord- 
ingly the prophet Joél, in such a time of distress, exhorts 


_that the priests, the ministers of the altar, should gird them- 


selves, lament, and howl, and lie all night in sackeloth, 
(i. 13.) 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 1. Ann had laid impediments in the champaigne coun- 
tries.}The word oxavdadov here used has many significa- 
tions : it sometimes signifies, in general, any obstacle or 
hinderance laid in a man’s way, by whicha passenger is de- 
tained or stopped: here it is peculiarly taken to signify those 


‘sharp stakes, or other instruments, which in time of war 


men were wont to put in the fields, where the enemy was 
expected to follow; to wound their feet or legs with, and 
thereby to retard their passage, and therefore here properly 
called impediments. Against which accident, being so usual 
and ordinary.in war, anciently they used greaves of brass 
to defend their fect or legs. (See 1 Sam. xvii. 6.) 

Ver. 2. Wherewith he was very angry, and called all the 
princes af Moab, and the captains of Ammon.}| He applied 
to these. more particularly, says Calmet, as he presumed, 
that the Moabites and Ammonites, being neighbours to the 
Hebrews, could better inform him of the truth than any 
other persons. 

Ver. 8. Tell me now who this people is that dwelleth in 
the hill country.) It may seem strange, and searee to be 
credited, that a general of the Assyrians, such a one as 
Holefernes was, should be ignorant of the people of the 
Jews, and ask the questions which are here mentioned con- 
cerning them; but it is probable that Iiolofernes was not 
of the number of those captains of the king of Assyria, 
whom the Lord sent to carry Manassch into captivity, and 
therefore possibly he might not understand either their con- 
stitution and discipline, or the situation and extent of their 
country, much less the genius of the people, their original 
and genealogy; since even Tacitus the historian, who had 
conferred beth with Titus and Vespasian, who overthrew 
Jerusalem, seems unacquainted with their genealogy, when 
he affirms, that they came from Ida, a mountain of Crete. 
(Hist. lib. v.) The questions here proposed to the princes | 
of Moab, and the captains ef Ammon, seem not to have 
preeceded from any ignorance of this people, nor to have 
been really asked for information’s sake; for, considering 
the trophics, and spoils, and number of captives, brought 
from Judea not very many years before, by those powerful 
kings of Assyria, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sen- 
nacherib, such particulars relating to the Jews could not 
but be known. But they are questions rather of a sneering 
and insulting general, despising the enemies he had to deal 
with, as of no note or consequence, and not worthy of any 
regard. Not unlike that expression of the proud Pharaoh, 
speaking of the God of Israel with great contempt, Who is 
the Lord that I should obey his voice? (Exod. v.) and that 
of Nebuchadnezzar, (Dan. iii.) Who ts that God that shall. 
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deliver you out of my hands? But that of churlish Nabal, 
1 Sam. xxv. 10. comes nearest the point, Who is David? 
aud who is the son of Jesse? But the moro the Assyrians 
despised the Jews, the more must they be surprised, and 
the greater their confusion, when they beheld their proud 
and insulting general vanquished and killed, with the far 
greater part of his army, by the means of one single woman 
among that people, whom they would seem even not to 
know, in order to depress and undervalue them the more. 

What king is set over them, or captain of their army ?} 
The Vulgate has only, Quts rex militie illorum, without the 
distinction. ‘The latter clanse seems exegetical of part of 
the office of a king; viz. his leading out and going forth 
before his people to battle. (2 Sam. xxi. 17.) Holofernes 
might possibly ask the question, who was their king, as 
Manasses’s captivity might be a secret to him, who was not 
carried to Nineveh or Susa, but to Babylon. 

Ver. 5. I will declare unto thee the truth; ...and there 
shail no lie‘ come out of the mouth of thy servant.| Such in- 
stauces as these are not to be considered as tautology; they 
are used to shew the earnestness of the speaker, and to gain 
an easier belief by a more vigorous manner of expression. 
There arc many instances in Scripture of this manner of re- 
duplication. See Deut.ix. 7. 2 Kings ix.3. Matt. xxviii. 14. 
Mark xiv. 61. Lukei. 20. ae 45. John i i. 20. Acts xiii. 11. 
xiv. 8. xviii. 9. 1 Thess. v. 5. Apoc. iii. 16. and particu- 
larly 1 John ii. 27. which very much resembles the passage 
before us; as does that of Plato, yebdeoUat, kat py radnSh 
Agvet, W “ has also, areMovvrec, cat uy weOdpevor; and so 
Virgil, Non adversata petenti Annuit; and ‘instances are 
still more frequent among the Greek poets, particularly 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. 

Captain of ali the sons of Ammon.] Under the general 
title of the sons of Ammon, some conceive to be comprised 
the Edomites, or Idumeans, who may be considered .as 
brethren of the Jews, being descended from Esan, the bro- 
ther of Jacob; and that they chose to pass under that name 
at this time, to avoid the odium of being engaged against 
and invading the Israelites their kinsmen. Achior, the 
chief of these people, it may be presumed, was an Idumean 
likewise, and, having a perfect knowledge of all that con- 
cerned the Jews, was the spokesman to Holofernes, and 
gave him all the light and intelligence concerning them 
that is mentioned in this chapter; and from the detail here 
given of thein, it appears that he very well understood their 
history. One cannot but take notice of the open manner 
in which he speaks to.the Assyrian genera] of the people 
of the Jews, and of the God of Israel’s impartial and just 
dealing with them, according as their conduct deserved ; an 
observation tending greatly to his glory, and scarce to be 
expeci¢d from this Ammonite. And there seems to be some- 
thing providential in it, and not merely chance, that he should 
find ‘admittance and protection among thls people, and even 
be made one of them by the rite of circumcision, where in 
all human appearance he might rather have expected’ to 


have been evil-entreated, or to have suffered death as 5a 


spy, or an enemy in disguise. 

Ver.6. This people are descended of the Chaldeans.] We 
read, Gen. xi. 31. that Terah took Abraham his son, and 
Lot the son of Ifaran his son’s son, and Sarai his daughter- 


in-law, his son Abram’s wife, and they went forth with them. 


from Ur of the Chaldees, to go. into the land of Canaan. 


upon the lake of ‘Tiberias. 


[cHAP. V. 


Hence the children of. Israel are said here to be descended 
of the Chaldeans, as claiming Abraham for their father, 
who was a Chaldean: and probably it was with design to 
render Holofernes favourable to the Jews, that Achior re- 


presents to him, in the beginning of his speech, that they . 
were descended of the Chaldeans, as Holofernes himself 


was a subject of the Assyrian monarch, the prince of that 
country. 

Ver. 8. For they left the way of their ancestors, and wor- 
Shipped the. God of heaven, the God whom they knew; so 
they cast them out from the face of their gods, and they ‘fled 
wnto Mesopotamia, and sojourned there for many days.] As 
these nations had been long infected with idolatry, and were 


under a government that established and supported idola- 


trous worship, the ancestors of Abraham and his family 
were expelled this land for worshipping the God of heaven, 
and leaving the way of their forefathers; a land.so famous 
for superstition and idolatry, that Chaldeans and magicians 
were synonymous. terms. From hence they passed into 
Mesopotamia, t. e. into a province so called from its situa-. 
tion between the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates; and on 
account of their relation to Abraham, the Jews are said to 
sojourn with him there.. For as they are mentioned in the 
foregoing verse to be descended from the Chaldeans, be- 
cause Abraham, from whom their stock was derived, was a 
Chaldean, so are they here representcd on the same ac- 
count, as accompanying him and settling with him in Meso- 
potamia, St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2—4. greatly illustrates 


what Achior here adds; when speaking to the Jews, he says, 
The God of glory appeared unto Abraham, and ordered him. 


to depart this country, &c. Then came he. out of the land 
of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran; and. from thence, 


when his father was dead, he removed into the land of Canaan. . 


Abraham’s stay at Charran is supposed, by the most exact 
chronologers, to be about two years; but Achior’s expres- 
sion, He sojourned there many days, seems to imply a much 
longer time, as appears from the same phrase, ver. 16. 
Ver. 10. But.when a famine covered all the land of Ca- 
naan, they went down into Egypt.| Calmet observes, that 
Achior, in his narration, seems to confound the going of 
Abraham into Egypt with that of Jacob’s thither: but there 


is not much weight in this observation, as the account here. 


is of the Jewish people and their concerns collectively, ra- 
ther than of Abraham personally. However this he, it re- 
minds me to illustrate a like instance, Acts vii. 16. where 
St. Luke, in reciting St. Stephen’s speech, either puts Abra- 
ham for Jacob, (see Vitring. in Isai. Prolegom. p. 23.) or 
Abraham must be used here patronymically, for Jacob, his 
descendant; or possibly the name Abraham crept into the 


text, as Beza suspects, from a marginal annotation. 


- Ver. 16. And all the Gergesites.] The Gergesenes, or 
Girgashites, were an ancient people of the land of Canaan; 
their habitation was béyond the sea of Tiberias, where we 
find some footsteps of their name in the city of Gergesa, 
The rabbins inform us, that, 
when Joshua first came into the land of Canaan, the Ger- 
eesenes took a resolution rather to forsake their country 
than to submit to the Hebrews. They are also of opinion, 
that Joshua proposed the following conditions to the Ca- 
naanites, viz. flight; subjection, or war. The Gergesenes 
resolved to fly, and accordingly, retired into Afric; and to 


this flight possibly that inscription in Phoenician characters, 


i, i i i ia ts 


CHAP. V.] 


which Procopius mentions, may refer; “‘We are some of 


those people who fled before that robber, Joshua, the son 
of Nun.” Though the tradition be very old, that the Ger- 
cesenes fled out of the land of Canaan when Joshua entered 
it, nevertheless it is certain, that a good number of them 
stayed behind; since Joshua himself informs us, that he sub- 
dued the Girgashites, (Josh. xxiv. 11.) and they whom he 
overcame were certainly on this side Jordan. It may be, 
therefore, that they who fled into Afric were the Girgash- 
ites, who dwelt ‘beyond the sea of Tiberias, and that the 
others continued in the country; and both these may be 
meant and included in the expression here, All the Ger- 
gesites. By the Sichemites, mentioned Just before, the Hi- 
vites seem to be intended. 

Ver. 17. And whilst they sinned not before their God, hey 
prospered, because .the God that hateth iniquity was with 
them. Ver. 18. But when they departed from the way which 


heappointed them, they were destroyed in many battles very. 


sore. ] This observation of Achior’s was framed accord- 


ing to the known experience of those times; for the rise and | 


fall, the prosperity or adversity, of the J ewich people, was, 
in the apprehension of other nations, as well as their own, 
always proportionable to their own religious behaviour, 
and not to be measured by any rules of policy or the effect 
of it. The ground of this observation was God’s first pro- 
mise to Abraham, Gen. xii. 2, 3. which promise, as it prin- 
cipally concerned the temporal state of the Jews, was to be 
limited according to the tenor of Achior's speech, and did 
then only take effect, when they followed Abraham’s foot- 
steps, and lived in a faithful obedience to God’s laws; or, 
having transgressed them, did turn again with their whole 
hearts to seek the God of their fathers. 


so often into subjection unto their enemies, according to 
that of the Psalmist, Ixxxi. 14, 15. O that my people would 
have hearkened unto me; for if Israel had walked in my 
ways, I should soon have put down their enemies, and turned 
my hand against their adversaries; and that of Solomon, 
Prov. xvi. 7. When the ways of a man please the Lord, he 
maketh his enemies to be at peace with him. As the natioes 
round about Judea waited all such opportunities to tak 
revenge of the Jews, when God by their misery and cala- 
mities secmed to forsake them, so, for the same reasons, 
were the nations round about as earnestly bent to hinder 
the re-edifying of Jerusalem after their return from the cap- 
tivity, as fearing lest this people’s good fortune should rise 
again with their city walls, as Nehemiah expressly inti- 
mates, vi. 16. that after the enemtes had heard that the wall 
was finished, they were afraid, and their conrage failed them, 
for they knew that this work was wrought of God. (See 
Jackson’s Works, vol.i. p.86.) Tence did the wise men 
of Chaldca, upon the first notice of the Jews beginning to 
reeover themselves, and fortune turning for them, read ITIa- 
man’s destiny, but too late, If Mordecai be of the seed of the 
Jews, before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt not 
prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him. (Esth. 
vi. 13.) See also Ezra viii. 22. which comes nearer this 
place. <A very learned prelate observes ofthis speech of 
Achior’s to Holofernes (whether truly uttered or feigned, 
‘sayshe,by the.penman of the history), thatit was framed and 
grounded upon the confessed observations of those times, 
and contained such advices as a faithful counsellor, well 
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love of sin, so displeasing unto God, whieh brought them: 
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‘acquainted with the affairs of the Jews, should have given 


to his lord, who did not so well understand them. (Patrick’s 
Com. on Esth. vi. 13.) 

- Ver. 18. They were destroyed in many battles very sore, 
and were led captives into a land that was not theirs.]. 
Some would have the captivity here referred to, to be that 
under Nabuehodonosor, and the restoration from it here 
mentioned to be that under Cyrus: Plantin’s Bibles mani-. 
festly take it in this sense, referring in the margin of this 
place to 1 Esd. 1.2. Others understand it of that under 
Shalmaneser; but it seems less liable to exceptions, to 
explain the yn of the Assyrian eaptivity in the time of 
Manassceh, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. when Judea was wasted by 
the Chaldeans, than of the Babylonish one, which hap- 
pened after. The Vulgate seems to take it in this sense, 
rendering here, Exterminati sunt preliis a muitis nationi- 
bus, et plurimt eorum captivi abducti sunt, &e. If Achior 
had been. here speaking of the Jews carried captive to 
Babylon by Nabuchodonosor, he would not have said, 
many of them, but all; nor that they were destroyed in 
battle by many nations ; for in that grand captivity they 
were oppressed only by one nation, viz. the Chaldeans. 

. And the temple of their God was cast to the ground.] As 
this particular is not in St. Jerome’s version, and probably 
was put into the Greek from some corrupted copy of the 
original, nothing certain can be concluded for or against ° 
this history, or the true time of it, from this passage of 
the speech of Achior. (See note oniv. 3. and Du Pin’s 
Prelim. Dissert. p. 20.) Perhaps by-the words as they 
now stand in the Greek and English versions, nothing 
more is intended or meant than a profanation of the tem- 
ple, and its dignity being thereby bronght low. That the 
temple may be said to be in a manner destroyed by a pro- 
fanation of it, see 2 Kings xxi. 2 Chron. xxxiii. that it 
was destroyed actually by the Chaldeans in the time of 
Manasseh is not true, whieh happened in the reign of 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, and so must be a great mis- 
take .if understood strictly : and besides, the whole tenor 
of this book intimates the temple then to be standing: (see 
iv. 2. viii. 24.) or these words may be considered as spoken 
by a stranger, an Ammonite, who might possibly without 
grounds allege the destruction of the temple, as Rab- 
shakeh does, 2 Kings xviii. 22. with regard to Hezekiah’s 
taking away the altar of the Lord. 

Ver. 19. Now they are returned to their Ged, and are 
come up from the places where they were scattered.] As 
what is said in the foregoing verse seems best understood 
of the Assyrian captivity in the time of Manassch, when 
the Jews were dispersed into different parts, and left their 
country desolate, so the return from their dispersion here 
mentioned seems better to be-referred to the restoration of 
that prince, when Jerusalem, which had been for a time in 
the hands of the Assyrians, was restored to him, and the 
temple, which was desolate and in a manner destroyed, 
recovered its former lustre, being again frequented and 
purified, and its holy service re-established. There is no- 
thing in this exposition but what is agreeable to the history 
of Manasseh, as far as ean be colleeted from the short © 
aceount which we have in the’ books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles, and it is liable to fewer objections, than understand- 
ing the place of the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land, after the Babylonish captivity, which happened Iater.. 
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Ver. 20. If there be any error in this people.] This is 
better expressed in the next sentence, which fixes and 
determines the sense of this passage. ‘The Hellenists often 
express sins by errors or ignorances: see Numb. xii. 11. 
Ezra viii. 22. 1 Esd. viii. 77. Ecclus. xxiii. 2, 8. and 
many others in the canonical and apocryphal writings, 
where error and ignorance plainly mean sims and trans- 
pressions. t 
Ver. 23. We will not be afraid of the face of the children 
of Israel ; for, lo, it is a people that have no strength nor 


power for a strong battle.] This boast of Holoternes’s of- 


ficers, and their contemptuous scorn of the Jews, as a 
people having no strength nor power for war, shews their 
ignorance of the true God, the God of Israel, who, to dis- 
play his own almighty power, and what litile stress is to 
be laid on the arm of flesh, often interposes in behalf of 
his chosen in a way not usual nor expected. To give 
peace to a favourite land he will enable five to chase a 
hundred, and a hundred to put ten thousand to flight. 
(Lev. xxvi. 8. Deut. xxxii. 30. Josh. xxiii. 10.) The more 


unprovided the Israelites were of military strength, the. 


more room was left for the invincible arm of the Almighty 
to appear with uncommon glory in their behalf; the less 
they knew of the art of war, the more their enemies ought 
to admire, in the victories gained by them, the all-powerful 
hand of Him who declared for them, and who supplied, in 
& manner so extraordinary, what was wanting either in 
strength or policy. 

Ver. 24. Now, therefore, lord Holofernes, we will go up, 
and they shall be a prey to be devoured of all thine army.] 
Messieurs of Port-Royal conclude this chapter with the 
following fine reflection upon the abject obsequiousness of 
Holofernes’s minions: ‘ Such generally is tho false wis- 
dom and servile complaisance of those who think they 
cannot please their princes, or ingratiate themselves into 
their favour so well, as by telling them, not what is most 
agreeable to truth or right reason, but that which most sen- 
sibly flatters their pride, and soothes their vanity. For 
what in truth was more reasonable than Achior’s whole 
harangue ? he does not attempt or presume to compare, in 
any respect, the power and force of the Israelites with that 
of Nabuchodonosor, but, as if it was insignificant in itself, 
and not of consequence enough to be mentioned, resolves 
their whole strength, and the success they were occasion- 
ally blessed with, into the favour and protection of their 
God. Could any thing be conccived in less offensive terms, 
or even a Jew have expressed himself better? Or can 
there be a greater instance of presumption and wicked- 
ness, than to think an injury done to Nabuchodonosor, 
by setting God above him, or preferring him only before 
him?” (Com. in loc.) : 


CHAP. VI. 


Ver. 2. HT IRELINGS of Ephraim.] Calmet suspects from 
Achior being called, ver. 5. a hireling of Ammon, that this 
reading is a mistake; and indeed this conjecture seems 
confirmed from the Syriac version, which has mercenarii 
Ammon in both places. ‘The expression implies great dis- 
respect and contempt; but the sarcasm is much stronger 
upon the Jews, when Holofernes calls them, ver. >. The 
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people that came out of Egypt, intimating that they were a 
race of slaves. ‘ 

Ver. 2. And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of 
Ephraim, that thou hast prophesied amongst us as to-day, 
and hast said, That we should not make war with the people 
of Israel, because their God will defend them?]} Achior’s 
speech in the foregoing chapter is much to be admired for 
the justness of the sentiments, and the gencrous disin- 
terestedness with which he supports the cause of the God 
of Israel: though himself was one of the uncircumcised, he, 
harangues like Moses or Joshua on the state of the Jewish 
people, their good or evil success, according as they con- 
tinued faithful, or otherwise, in the service of the true 
God. To hear him thus speak of and extol the mighty 
power of the God of Israel, when he regarded, and would 
have all others likewise regard, Nabuchodonosor as the 
most high God, and only invincible, grated the jealousy 
and ambition of the Assyrian general; and one would have 
expected from his pride and fury, that he would instantly 
have ordered him to be put to death, for the freedom with 
which he expressed himself. But this was not in his own 
or master’s power, how great an idea soever he had con- 
ceived of it; God had resolved to reward a declaration, so 
much to his honour, from the mouth of this alien, and to 
reserve him to become one at length of his chosen, whose 
cause he had so signally vindicated. ‘The honest freedom 
of Achior, and the evil return it met with, are not without 
precedent in history; the following extract bears a near 
resemblance and affinity to it:—Darius being on the point: 
of giving battle to Alexander, demanded of Charidemns, 
an Athenian. captain, what he thought of his army: the 
stranger answered, That it might serve to frighten some 
neighbouring states, but it appeared to him not disciplined 
or strong enough to oppose the forces of Alexander, which 
he commended exceedingly, especially for their expericnce 
and discipline; “ That to an army of Macedonians equal. 
forces should be opposed, and the silver and gold which 
shone upon the arms of his soldiers, would be better dis- 
posed of to levy forces.in Greece. Pari.robore opus est. 
In illa terra, que nos genuit, anxilia querenda sunt; ar- 
gentum istud atque aurum ad conducendum militem mitte.” 
Darius, though naturally humane and good-natured, was. 
vexed with so free an answer, and without any farther con- 
sideration ordered him to be killed on the spot; bunt he 
was soon sensible of the rashness of this step; he lost the 
battle, and lamented the hasty sentence pronounced upon. 
one who had given him so good advice. (Q. Curi. lib. iii.) 
The speech of Holofernes here, conceived in the spirit of 
military pride, and expressed in domineering and insulting. 
terms, and with a full confidence of victory, remiuds one 
cither of that of Goliath the Philistin®, defying the armies. 
of the living God, aud threatening to give the flesh of. 
David, whom he haughtily disdained, in comparison of his 
enormous self, unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts 
of the field, 1 Sam. xvii. or that of Rab-shakeh, whom Sen- 
nacherib sent to reproach the living God; Hear the word 
of the great king, the king of Assyria; hearken not unto 
Tlezekiah, when he persnadeth you, saying, The Lord will 
deliver us. Who are they among all the gods of the coun- 
tries that have delivered their country out of mine hand, 
that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand? 
(2 Kings xviii.) But the event shewed, that the confidence 
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of such profane boasters was but vain; their blasphemies 
drew-down upon them God’s judgments, and their over- 
throw made it appear, that the Lord he is the God, the 
Lord he is the God. 

And whe is God but Nabuchodonosor 7) It was thus his 
sycophants flattered him. The truth is, if we will credit 
the account here given of this prince, he was a professed 


atheist: the sense of his success in life, and of the wonderful. 


deeds performed by him, especially in a military capacity, 
had so intoxicated his reason, that the avowed purpose of 
his sending his armies under Holofernes was, that all na- 
tions should worship him only, and that. all tongues and 
tribes should call upon him as God. Jn like manner a suc- 
cessor of his, Nebuchadnezzar the Great, upon the con- 
templation of his magnificence and greatness, grew so ar- 
rogant and elate as to think himself equal at least to God: 
Is not this.great Babylon, whieh I have built by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? (Dan. iv. 
30.): ‘But they were both at length convinced, the former 


by the shameful death of his general and the defeat of all’ 


his forces, and the latter by being. reduced to the condition 
of a beast, that the Most'High only ruleth in the kingdoms 
of the earth. It is surprising to observe from this instance; 


thatof Heliegabalus, and: others, that such‘ princes as liave: 


been worst and most abandoned, and'have acted even be- 
low the very character of men, have most affected Divine ho- 
nours, and to be acknowledged and complimented as gods. 


Ver. 4. For he said, none of my words shall be in vain.]. 


| O¥ parawSijcovrar Ta phpara Tov Adywv pov. As Nabucho- 
donosor weuld pass fora god, so he affected to talk like 


one,. his orders are absolute and uncontrollable, as if he 


was possessed of all power beth in heaven and earth. As 
927 signifies:among. the Hebrews botha word and thing, so 


priya hath the same double meaning among the Hellenists;. 


see particularly Deut. xvii. 1. Luke i. 37. Acts x. 37. ac- 


cordingly piara rév Adywv, to avoid tautology, must sig-' 


nify the things, matter, or contents, of his speech. 
Ver. 5. And thou Achior, a hireling of Ammon, which 


hast spoken these words in the day of thine iniquity.] i.e. Who - 


hast been hired by the Jews to prophesy falsely, to dis- 
courage my soldiers, and hast this day betrayed thy perfidi- 
ousness and treachery. Junius accordingly has, Qui pro- 
locutus es sermones istos injustitie.tu@; and the margin, 
Quum perfidiam tuam, ut mercenarius improbus, retex- 
istt. 
spoken words -of iniquity, 7.e. of baseness and falschood, 
as would be preved by the event. 

Ver. 6. And thou shalt fall among their slain, when I re- 
turn.| “Oray imorpifw. When I shall turn, or put my ene- 
mies to flight, says Badwell; and so the Geneva version has 
it, Dhow shalt fall among the-slain when I shall put them 
fo fight : or the meaning may be, which the words seem 


more naturally to suggest, When I return victorious and: 


in peace; and in this sense it reminds one of wliat the 
king of Israel said to Micaiah the prophet, Put this fellow 
in the prison, and feed him with bread of affliction and 
water of affliction, until I come in peace. And the answer 


there given is equally applicable, If thou return at all in’ 


peaee, the Lord hath not spoken by me. 


Hearken, O people, every one of you. 
27, 28.) 
Ver. 9, Aud if thou persuade ‘thyself in thy mind, that 


And he said, 
(Ll Kings xxii. 


-Inanner of speaking, 


It is a Hebraism, and means, that he had that day- 
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‘ther y shali not be taken, let not thy countenance fall.| See 


Gen. iv. 5. where the like phrase is used to signify Cain’s 
grief and discontent; and Job xxix. 24. such a state of 
mind is expressed by the falling of the light of the counte- 
nance, as the lifting up of the ‘face on the contrary was a 
token of comfort, joy, and confidence. (Job xi.15.) The 
meaning here seems to be, “ If thou art assured of the 
truth of what thou sayest, do not betray any, or so much 
concern and fear, nor let signs of conscious guilt and con- 
fusion appear on thy countenance: if thou art indeed a 
true prophet, there is no oceasion for fear; but if by the 
event thou art detected to be a false one, thy perfidious- 
ness will draw on thee, thou must expect, a more severe 
punishment.” 

Ver. 10. Then Holofernes commanded his’ servants that 
waited in his tent to take Achior, and bring him to Bethu- 
lia, and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel.] 
Holofernes, transported with fury at Achior’s open and free 
says to him, ‘‘ Since you have taken 
upon you to be a prophet, in telling us that the God of Is-’ 
rael would be the defender of his people, to shew you that 
there is no other god but Nabuchodonosor, my master, 
when we have put these people to the sword, we will de- 
stroy you’ likewise.—And that you'may yourself experi- 
ence the vanity of yourown prophecy, I will have you car- 
ried'to Bethulia; there to run the same risk, and‘ undergo 
the same fate, with them, whem you believe and pronounce 
to be invincible.” ‘ Propelli Accitor(says Sulpicius, Sac. 
Hist. 1. 2.) in castra’ Hebrzcorum jubet, ut cum his periret, 
quos vinci non posse affirmaverat.” The insulting general 
hereby intended no favour to Achior; he spared his life 
only that he might at length take it from him in a manner 
that should most sensibly affect him; viz. after he had seen’ 
with his own eyes the entire ruin of a people, whose God 
he bad so much extolled as their protector. But how un- 
searchable is the counsel, and adorable the conduct, of the 
Most High, who knows how to confound the blindness, 
and disappoint the ambition, of wicked enterprising spirits, 
and to procure mercy and deliverance for his chosen by’ 
those very means, which short-sighted wisdom had con- 
trived most cfiectually te destroy them! 

Bethulia.] From what quarter Holofernes attacked Ju- 
dea ‘is not certain, and much more uncertain where to fix 
this Bethulia, though it be the very scat of the siege itself. 
Many learned men think they sce reason from iii. 9,10. iv.6. 
vii. 3. to place it northwards in the tribe of Zebulun. But the 
following difficulties attend this opinion; Bethulia is said 
to be the frontier-town, and entrance into the hill country, 
vii. 1. but that the hill country lay at a distance from 
this tribe, is plain from St. Luke, chap.i. who tells us, 
the Virgin Mary arose from Nazareth (which was in the 
tribe of Zebulun; and neighbourhood of Bethulia), and 
went into the hill country; which plainly enough infers, 
the hill-country was different from the tribe of Zebulun; 
divided indeed from it at the distance of many days’ seat: 
ney, being on the south of the tribe of Judah, “ Initium 
sumpsit Mons Amorrhzeus a Cadesh Barnea, limite terrae 
Israelitica: Australi, ac se horrente gibbositate protrusit in 
Judzam, ultra Hebronem, mutato nomine tandem in mon- 
tanum Jude.” (Lightfoot, Cent. Chorog. in Matt. p. 23.) 
Again,’ all the persons of Bethulia, whose tribe is ‘distin-. 
guished, were of the tribe of Simeon; so Judith, Manas- 
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sch her husband, and Ozias the governor, &c. the town it- ° 


_ self thercfore cannot but be supposed to belong to that 
tribe. How then shall we account for a town of the Si- 
mconites in another tribe, and that not near, but at a 
great distance from, the tribe of Simeon? These incon- 
venicnces, I presume, have induced others to place Bethu- 
lia within the limits of the tribe of Simcon, which tribe 
reached the hill country. In favour of this opinion, we 
find a Bethul, Josh. xix. 4. within Simeon’s division; 
and again, 1 en iv. 30. Bethuel; both which names 
easily take the Greck form, Bethulia. Yet this situation 
scems not consistent with iii. 9, 10. and iv. 6. much Jess 
with its neighbourhood to Dothaim, which last, it seems 
pretty clear, was in the northern parts of the land. For 
when Jacob was at Hebron (which town is known to be 
in that part of the country which was afterward the tribe 
of Judah, with the tribe of Simcon to its south and south- 
west), his ten sons went out to feed their father’s flock to 
Shechem, which lies several milcs north of the tribe of 
Judah ; thither he sent their brother Joseph to inquire after 
their welfare, who found they were removed farther into 
the country, even to Dothan; or, as it is called in the same 
verse, Dothain, which is the same with Dothaim, the differ- 
ence only lying in the Chaldec termination. This is again 
about twenty miles north of Sichem, and brings us into the 
tribe of Zebulun; consequently, Bethulia, which was in 
the ncighbourhood of Dothaim, that lay in one of the 
northern tribes, could not be in the tribe of Simcon, which 
was the farthest of all the tribes southward. Euscbius, de 
loc. Hebr. has a passage which confirms this, ‘‘ Dothaim, 
ubi invenit Joscph fratres suos pecora pascentes, qui et us- 
que hodic in duodccimo a Scbastc milliario contra Aqui- 
lonis plagam ostenditur;” i. e. Dothaim lay twelve miles 
north of Sebaste, which was anothcr name for Samaria. 


Farther, if Holofernes attacked the Jews on the north side: 


of the land, as has been inferred from some passages in 
the present history, then if Bethulia were in the tribe of 
Simeon, and south of Jcrusalem, he must, which is ab- 
surd, have left Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom, be- 
hind him‘unsubdued, and be got to the cnd of the country, 
where the history represents him as but at the key or cn- 
trance into it. It scems better therefore to acknowledge, 
(hat this writer was inaccurate in his geography, which he 
has some excuse for, as being the general fault of his coun- 
trymen, especially after the captivity, than, from some dif- 
ficulties about the situation of the place, to conclude against 
its existence at all; especially if we credit what Adricho- 
wius affirms with much confidence, “ Exstat etiamnum in 
monte hoc quoddam castcllum, et multa pulchra edificia, 
plurimzeque urbis ruine; sicuti ctiam in. campo versus 
Dothain, castrorum Holofernis adhuc vestigia quadam 
restare scribuntur.” (Theatr. Terr. Sanct. p. 187.) 

Ver. 15. Ozias of the tribe of Simeon.| Whether Bethulia 
was a city of the tribe of Zcbulun, or Simcon, Ozias pro- 
bably was free of it; or when the ten tribes were carricd 
away captive to Assyria, he was perhaps, by chance or 
design, carried to Bethulia; or possibly upon this expedi- 
tion of Holofernes he was sent to Bethulia by king Ma- 
nasses, or Joacim the high-priest, with a public character 
or commission, as one who was capable of giving orders, 
and commanding upon so important an occasion. By the 
Vulgate he is called the prince of Judah, chap. viii. and 
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prince of the people of Israel, chap. xiii. which makes it 
the more probable, that, being a man of authority and con- 
sequence, he was scent to Bethulia to defend that place 
against the assault of Nabuchodonosor’s army, and was for 
that time at least onc of the governors of the place. They 
are called the ancients of the city, viii. 10. x. 6. 

Ver. 19. And look upon the face of those that are sancti- 
fied unto thee this day.] There are different senses of these 
words. Some understand them, as if the Jews prayed to 
God at this melancholy juncture, in the following manner: 
‘Look not upon onr merit, which is as nothing, but upon 
the merits of thy faithful saints, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and others, who have distinguished themselves by 
continuing true and stcadfast in thy covenant; that we, who 
labour undcr the burden of our sins, and are justly pu- 
nishable for them, may, on their account, and in regard to 
their rightcousness, be accepted by thee, and obtain the 
dclivcrance we at present stand in need of.” Or they may be 
understood of the Jews in gencral, urging before God their 
near rclation to him, as his peculium, thus :—“ Regard, O 
Lord, the prayers of thy people, whom thou hast scparated 
from all other nations, whom thou hast adopted in an espe- 
cial manner, and chosen to be thine inheritance.” Or the 
meaning may be, “‘ Hear the supplications of those who 
have prepared and sanctified themsclves in this time of 
calamity, to appear before thee, who join with most devout 
affections in the holy offices of fasting and praying, to im- 
plore thy hclp and mercy against an insulting and proud 
encmy, defying cven thy almighty powcr.” Or, lastly, we 
may, with Grotius, understand the words of the priests and 
such persons in particular, who are separated to a holy 
ministry and use, whose prayers and intercessions, in be- 
half of his distressed choscn, they beseech God most 
graciously to accept. ‘The formidableness of Holoferncs’s 
army struck them with a panic: they saw themselves in the 
most imminent danger, and the defeat of all the adjacent 
countries, together with the crueltics exercised upon them, 
was to them a certain presage of what they might expcct, 
and of the mischief intended against them, if the Almighty 
did not interpose in their behalf as their protector. On 
this account they fell prostrate before him with the pro- 
foundcst humility; they fasted, they prayed, they passed 
whole nights in solemn supplications, to implore the aid 
and assistance of him whom they looked upon as only able 
to deliver them from so powerful an encmy. 

Ver. 20. Then they comforted Achior, and praised hin 
greatly.) It may seem a little surprising, according to all 
human appearance, that the inhabitants of Bethulia, and 
those that had the chicf command among them, should so 
readily and casily give credit to what Achior told them; 
for they might with good reason haye mistrusted him as 
another Sinon, a suspicious person sent by Holofernes, 
with an insidious design, to make observations to their dis- 
advantage, or to betray them to theirruin. To this it may 
be answered, that though, according to the ordinary rules of 
judging, and the maxims of common prudence, they ought 
to have been more wary and cautious, and in the opinion 
of somo to have proceeded rather by torture, yet possibly 
God might, in regard to the noble testimony which Achior 
bore, influence the hearts of this people to reccive and to 
take care of him : or perhaps some among them might be 
affected with his story, and the circumstance of his ‘being 
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bound, or know and answer for the probity and integrity of 


this Ammonite chief. However that be, it is certain, that. 


though they received him with humanity, and treated him 
with honour and respect, they were so careful as not to in- 
trust him with any share of the administration of affairs, 
contenting themselves with having afforded him a safe re- 
treat among them, and taking, without doubt, such wise pre- 
cautions as not to be surprised through too easy a credulity. 

Ver. 21. Ozias took him unto his “house.] Not bound or 
under guard as a prisoner, but probably watched a little 
and ebserved. Hence, when Judith returned in triumph to 
Bethulia, bringing Holofernes’s head, and all the people 
ran together to the sight, it is observable that Achior comes 
not till called and sent for, (xiv. 6.) 

And made a feast.| Hew persons attacked by a power 
so formidable, and whom that fresh insult of the enemy, 
the sending Achior to be both a witness and sharer of their 
ruin, would rather, it should seem, have intimidated more 
than ever, should on the contrary be so fond ef, and re- 
joice with, their new acquaintance, as to make a great feast 
for him at such a time, and in such circumstances, may pro- 
bably he accounted for, without supposing, as some do, 
Ged to act upon and influence the hearts of the inhabitants 
thus to hehave. For it would have beenhighly disgraceful 
to the people of Ged to have betrayed any sign of coward- 
icc and fear in the presence of that stranger who was not 
himself afraid, even in Holofernes’s hearing, to dwell upon 
and extol the power of the Almighty Ged of Israel, and his 
frequent interposition in their behalf. Nor could they 
better or more effectually testify to Achior their sense of 
God’s former goodness, and their hopes and reliance upon 
his mercies at this perilous juncture, than by such an in- 
stance of uneconcernedness, as if they were confident of his 
favour and assistanee. And the entertainment itself was, 
according to the Vulgate, that of sober and well-disposed 
persons; for it was made after they had fasted strietly all 
the day, and thcy continued, after the ending of it, the 
whole night in prayer. 

To the elders ...| By elders we are here not to under- 
stand the priests only, nor ancient people as such, but cer- 
tain appointed magistrates; for, according to Josephus, 
Moses appointed that cvery city should have a council of 
scycn magistrates, men of exemplary virtue and lovers of 
righteousness; (Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. Seld. de Synedr. 
lib. ii. eap. 6.) and this perhaps was the determinate num- 
ber in his time. But anciently there seems to have been 
morc, because Boaz mentions ten elders, who were preba- 
bly the same with the judges in the city of Beth-Iehem. 
(Ruth iv. 2.) 
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Ver. 1. To take aforehand the ascents of the hill coun- 
try.| The town of Bethulia is represented in the histo- 
ry as a place of prodigious strength, either by art or na- 
ture, or both, nor was to be attenipted by assault, but by 
starving its inhabitants : what remains then or marks do we 
hear of from travellers of so wonderful a place? if time 
and wars have destroyed all the works of art, yet would 
net nature and situation still continue the same? its own 
natural strength, and the ever-memorahle deliverance 
wrought at it, must, one would think, have distinguished it 
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to posterity, and that there should have been some tradi- 
tion at least among the inhabitants, or their neighbours, to 
lead us to it. The Phocian Thermopylz, the Porta: Caspiz, 
are known and distinguished now as heretofore; but has 
any man’s curiosity found eut, er remarked herc the passes, 
which gave if the command of the country, and made it the. 
gate or key of Judea, as represented in this history? the 
place has been visited, and yet nothing extraordinary this 
way is observed of it. Mr. Maundrell, who was upon the 
spot, and whose accuracy and fidelity may be depended on, 
says only of it, that it stands upen a very eminent and con- 
spicuous mountain, and is seen far and near, (p. 115.) He 
takes not the least notice of any grand defile or particular 
passes which commanded the entrance into Judea, which, 
if it had been so, could never have escaped his observa- 
tion, who attended to every circumstance relative to the 
descriptions or allusions in Scripture. On the other hand, 
his account rather supposes the country to have been more 
a plain, er flat all about it, than mountainous. To this it 
may be replied briefly, 1. That some werks or remains of 
art, seme vestiges of foundations and ruins of edifices, are, 
aecerding to Adrichomius and others, still visible ; and if 
there were none, this would ne more cenclude against the 
quondam being of such a place, than against the exist- 
ence of Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, and other once fa- 
mons cities, which have little or no traces now remaining. 
2. That however the surface of the country about Bethulia 
was, which authors have represented in a different manner; 
yet, as Bethuliais acknowledged to have been situated Tpea 
a very high and conspicuous mountain, the very situation 
itself, still to be discerned and admired, peints out net 
merely the probability of its being there placed, but the 
propriety and importance of such a choice, which, as it was 
more tenable by its natural strength; so, ddly, That it had 
uncemmon difficulty of approach and access, either by one 
erand defile, or very strait and dangerous passages, ap- 
pears sufficiently from its foiling so great an army as one 
hundred and eighty thousand men so long before it; nor 
does there seem any necessity or occasion to transmit as 
particular what a rocky and perpendicular situation natu- 
rally suggests. 

Ver. 2. The army of the nen of war was a hundred and. 
seventy thousand footmen and twelve thousand horsemen.] 
The number of warriors varies very considerably in the 
Greek and Latin editions. It is not improbable that there 
is some mistake in the numbers in the different texts. The 
Vulgate has, Erant autem pedites bellatorum centum vigintt 
millia, &c. and indeed with so many only the army of 
Holofernes set forward from Nineveh; (sec ii. 5.) but it 
had been increased by considerable reinforcements, which 
came frem divers provinces of Assyria, and by an addition 
ef auxiliary treops from the countries newly conquered, 
which might raise the number to that mentioned in the Greek, 
viz. one hundred and seventy thousand. There is alsoa 
difference between the Greek and Latin copies with re- 
spect to the cavalry. The Vulgate enlarges the number to 
twenty-two thousand, which probably is right; as Holo- 
fernes’s cavalry at this time had been augmented by ten 
thousand Assyrian herse. The difference in both accounts 
seems, in short, to have arisen frem the flux state of the 
army increasing and decreasing from many accidental 
causes. . 
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Ver. 3. And they camped in the valley, near unto Be- 
thuha by the fountain, and they spread themselves in breadth 
over Dothaim.] There is some difficulty with respect to the 
posts which are here assigned to Holofernes’s troops; the 
village of Dothaim, or Dothan, as it is sometimes called, 
was, itis objected, too far from Bethulia for them to extend 


to itin breadth, whether it is placcd in the tribe of Zebulun 


or of Simeon. It is urged, that it was at Icast eight or ten 
leagues from the sea of Tiberias, and, by consequence, 
about an equal distance from Bethulia, in the tribe of Ze- 
bulun, and more than thirty leagues from Bethulia, in the 
tribe of Simeon. If this be so, and the distance of Dothaim 
from the place of the siege was indeed so great, it is pro- 
bable, that as there are many villages in this history, 
wrongly placed (for the geography of it, it must be con- 
fessed, is far from being exact), so this of Dothaim is here 
erroneously inserted; or perhaps, by mistake, one name is 
put for another, and it is difficult, says Grotius, In Grecis 
adeo corruptis, ut est hic liber, locorum nomina restituere. 
But, on the other hand, there are authorities which give 
some reason to think, that the situation of Dothaim was 
contiguous to Bethulia, as is represented in the history. 
Adrichomius makes Dothaim to be, “ Oppidum quod a 
monte Bethuliz miliario uno in terra campestri positum, 
utrinque montibus cingitur.” (Theatr. Terre Sanctz, p. 
139.) The writer of Tuincrarium Scripture, p. 321. places 
Dothaim four miles from Bethulia, and at the like distance 
from the sea of Galilee. (See also Well’s Geography of 
the Old Testament, vol. iii. p. 197.) 

And in length from Bethulia unto Cyamon, which is. over 
against Esdraelom.}"Ew¢o Kvapwvog. Grotius conjectures the 
truce reading here to be, éwe X£Auwvoe, which is confirmed by 
the Vulgate rendering. Esdraclon was a great plain extend-. 
ing itself from the cities of Megiddo and Aphec, to the sea 
of “Gennesareth or Galilec, The camp of Holofernes was 
so great, that it took up all this plain, which contained six- 
tcen miles in length. (See Itiner. Sac. Script. p. 320.) 

Ver.4. Now the children of Israel, when they saw the mul- 
titude of them, were greatly troubled, &c.] It may. very per- 
tinently be asked, why the Bethulians durst venture to op- 
pose Nabuchodonosor. The truth is, that king was resolved 
‘not only to subdue the several nations from the Euphrates 
to Ethiopia, but intended likewise to oblige them to acknow- 
ledge him only to be God; (vi. 2.) and therefore the Bethu- 
lians, who could not without impiety and a renunciation of 
their religion, submit to the dominion of such a king, had 
good reason to hope for success against a prince who had 
declared himself,an encmy to the God of heaven. 

Ver..5. When they had kindled fires upon their towers, 


they remained and watchedall that night.| This signal was. 


set up on the mountains, on the tops of which they made. 
great fires. There were also large trees planted on purpose 


to spread and display some ensign or colour, that they might. 


be secn at a great distance. Centincls also, or watchmen, 
were generally placed in towers and on the tops of moun- 
tains, to sound the trumpet, or make some signal at tho 
top of a pole at the approach of the enemy, to givo notice 
to the people torun totheirarms. Sec Isa. xviii. 3. xxx. 17. 
Jer. vi. 1. where the prophet says, Blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem, for evil ap- 
peareth out of the north. 

Ver.12. Let thy servants get into their hands the fountain of 
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water which issueth forth of the foot of the mountain. Ver.138. 
For all the inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence.] 
The Idumeans, or children of Esau, as they are called, 
ver. 8. may be considered as brethren of the Jews, being | 
descended froin Esau the brother of Jacob; it may there- 
fore scem not only very surprising but unnatural, that they 
should, by giving such pernicious counsel to Holofernes, 
hetray the Israclites to the Assyrians, instead of protecting 
them as relations, and speaking, as Achior their chief did, in 
their behalf and favour. It should scem by this instance, 
as if they inherited Esau’s spleen against his brother: but 
however to guard against censure, and to remain undistin- 
guished and undiscovered, they chose to pass under the 
title of Ammonites. (Sce note on v. 5.) One may observe 
from hence, say Messicurs of Port-Royal, that false bre- 
thren, such as these proved to the Jews, are more to be feared 
than open and declared enemies, and that treachery is often 
more dangerous than force. Asit does notscem probable . 
that all the inhabitants of Bethulia should fetch their water 
at such a distance, or that this fountain at the foot of the 
hill should be sufficient for the general use of the city; and 
as neither the fountains mentioned ver. 7. could afford a 
competent supply, much less could their waters be conveyed 
up in any large quantity the steep sides of the hill, whose 
height is represented here to be very great; we must neces- 
sarily suppose ‘cisterns for rain water likewise within the 
city; or probably they might be assisted also by some 
springs, as many high mountains are known to have, all of: 
which were either rendered uscless by the enemy, or at last 
failed through the length of the siege. The Vulgate sup- 
poses the city to have been supplied by an aqueduct, which: 
toa place otherwise situated than Bethulia was, would have 
been a great convenience; but was it possible in so lofty a. 
site to have received any advantage from thence, except: 
water should have forgot its own nature, and move up-: 
wards? 

Ver.18. Then the children of Esau went up with the. 
children of Ammon, and camped in the, hill country.) The; 
Idumeans, being the posterity of Esau, bare an ancient 
grudge against the Jews, upon account of their ancestor’s 
losing his right of primogeniture, and the subduing of Edom, 
by David afterward. (2 Sam. viii, 14.) Upon both these. 
accounts they took hold of all opportunities of venting their 
spite towards the Jewish nation; particularly see 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17. For this their. bchaviour, they were often, re- 
proved by the prophets. (See Ezek. xxv.12. xxxv. 5.) The. 
ill-will that they bore them, not only appeared by the mis- 
chievous advice given by. them, ver. 10—12. but by their 
being amongst tho foremost, and particularly instanced in 
hero as such, to encamp against them in the hill country. 
But the spite that they shewed towards them was most re- 
markable at the time of their captivity, as appears by those 
pathetical words of Psal, cxxxvii. 7. Remember the chil- 
dren of Edom, O Lord, in the day of Jerusalem; how they 
said, Down with it, down with it, even to the ground, The 
Ammonites too, though related likewise in blood to the 
Jews, yet bore a constant hatred towards them, which they 
took all opportunities to shew, when the Jews were. under 
any distress, for which they are also often reproved sc- 
verely by the prophets, and threatened with judgments. 
(Sec Ezek. xxi. 28. xxv. 2. 6. Zeph. ii, 8. 10.) 

Ver. 20. Thus all the company of Assur remained about 
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them four-and-thirty days.| The Vulgate has, Cumque ista 
custodia per dies viginti fuisset expleta, defecerunt cesterne : 
‘making the time to be only twenty days. Another more 
ancient Latin version has, diebus viginti et quatuor. The 
Syriac makes the siege to last two ~_ and four 
days. 

Ver. 26. Now therefore call them unto you, and deliver 
the whole city for a spoil to the people of Holofernes, and to 
all his army.] Polybius mentions many eities, otherwise 
well provided for a siege, that were obliged to surrender, 
by being deprived of a supply of water; and adds, that 
when matters come to that extremity, that the people are 
necessitated to be stinted, and to have it delivered out in 
very small quantity, the anxiety is the greater, as the appe- 
tite generally craves most. what is not allowed, or cannot: 
be come at. (Lib. vii. cap. 5.) 

Ver. 27. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto 
them, than to die for thirst ; for we will be his servants, that 
our souls may live, and not see the death of our infants before 
our eyes.| Josephus observes of the Arabians, that being 
in a miserable distress for want of watcr, four.thousand of 
them eame out to Herod, and offered themselves to capti- 
vity and chains, to avoid the more. insupportable calamity 
of araging drought; and that the rest made a sally by 
consent, and attacked the besiegers, in whieh encounter 
seven thousand fell, choosing rather a present certainty of 
death, than to expose themsclves to the lingering torment 
of it, for want of water. (Antiq. lib. xv. eap.8.) But 
how sad would have been the condition. of Bethulia, and 
indeed of aJl Judea, if Ozias and the chief of the city had: 
listened to the eclamour.of the people, and through impa- 
tience of thirst had surrendered themselves! In what mi- 
sery would they have been involved, and what an opportu- 
nity of vietory and triumph would they have lost! Lysi- 
machus, king of Macedonia, was sensible of this too late, 
who, being choked with thirst in Thrace, surrendered with 
his whole army to the enemy, and when plentifully re- 
freshed with water so much longed for, cricd out, For what 
a small sattsfactton and pleasure have I, from the state of a 
king reduced myself to be a slave! 

Ver. 28. We take to witness against you the heavens and 
the earth, and our God, and Lord. of our fothers, which pu- 
nishes us according to our sins, and the sins of our fathers, 
that he do not according as we have said this day.] Maprv- 
pdue0a vyty tiv ovpavoy Kal thy yiv, Kat Tov Geov nyoy, Kat 
Kipiov rev warlpwy typwy, d¢ exdtxel Hag Kara -ra¢g apyapriag 
Huwv, Kal Ta Guaprhpara tov Twartpwy Huw, iva py ToMay Kara 
ra phpara ravra tv Ty Heo TH onucpov. ‘Lhe latter part of 
this verse is obscure, and the several versions and exposi- 
tors understand it differently: Coverdale, following the 
Vulgate, has, We take heaven and earth this day to record, 
and the God of our fathers (which punishes us according to 
the deserving of our sins), and give you warning that ye 
give up the city now into the power of Holofernes’ host, that 
our end may be short with the sword, which else shall endure 
long for want of water, and for thirst. The Geneva Bible, 
We take to witness against you the heaven and the earth, 
and our God, and Lord of our fathers, which punishes ws ac- 
cording to our sins, and the sins of our fathers, that he lay 
‘ not these things to our charge. The Syriac, Contestamurque 
adversus vos calum et terram, Dominumque Deum patrum 
nostrorum, qui vindictam exigit de nobis secundum ea que 
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dicta sunt hodierno die. 
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Junius renders, Videte ut non 
Jaciat quenadmodum diximus hodierno die. To which agree 
Grotius-and Badwell, who suppose an ellipsis hore, as 
Gen. iii. 22. xxxviil. 11. xlii. 4. Matt. xxv. 9. and make 
the sense to be, See that the calamity which we have men- 
tioned, and warned you against, of seeing our wives and 
children perish before our eyes, come not upon us. Or, un- 
derstanding it of Holofernes, as the margin does, See that he 
bring not upon us the evils which we have solemnly fore- 
warned you of this day. Calmet has, We conjuré you. be- 
fore heaven and earth, and the God of our fathers, that evil 
befal us not this day, the evil of seeing our wives and chil- 
dren die before our faces. And the Port-Royal comment, 

We call heaven and earth to witness the earnest supplica- 
tion we made to deliver up the city to Holofernes, and to die 
instantly by the sword, rather than by thirst'to undergo a 
lingering death. 

Ver: 29. Then there was great weeping with one consent 
in the midst of the assembly, and they cried unto the Lord 
God with a loud voice.|} There seems to be a sort of con- 
tradiction here with respéct to the context, at least there is 
in the Vulgate: ver; 24:26, 27. they murmur against Ozias, 


_and charge him with the evils they suffered, and beg impor- 


tunately, that the city may be delivered for a spoil to the peo- 


ple of Holofernes, and that they may be his servants; and’ 


ver. 28. they eall God to, witness the sineerity of their de- 
sire: here they eried unto him in the words of the Vulgate, 
Miserere nostri, et noli tradere confitentes te populo, qui 
ignorat te, ut non dicant inter gentes, Ubi est Deus eorum? 
This irresolution and'sudden change of sentiments will! best 
be aceounted for, probably, from their fear, which at differ- 


-ent times suggested different means and motives of acting 
to them: at one time the thirst they laboured under indueed 


them to wish and pray importuhately, that they might live 
as captives among the Assyrians; at another time the re- 
flection on Holofernes’s cruelty, and a strong presumption 
that he would use them worse for daring to resist his power, 
threw them into despair, and; ehanging their minds ona 
sudden, they requested that they might fall into the hands 
of God, and not into the hands of men. 

Ver. ‘80. Then said Ozias to them, Brethren, be of good 
courage, let us yet endure five days, in the which space the 
Lord our God may turn his mercy towards us.] See note on 
vill. 12. Sulpitius Severus makes the time fixed for the 
surrender to be fifteen days, “‘ Quinto decimo die deditio- 
nis tempus constituit:” (Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. xxiv.) but this 
probably is a mistake; the true reading of the place scems 
to be, as Drusius conjectures, “ Quinto demum dic dedi- 
tionis tempus constituit.” We meet with a like instance, 
1 Sam. ii. 3. where, upon tlic threats of Nanash, king of . 
the children of Ammon, or, as others suppose; the captain 
of his host, the clders of Jabesh Gilead desire a respite of: 
seven days, to send messengers into all the coasts of Israel, 
and promise to surrender themselves, if in that time none 
came effectually to their help and relief. And the event 
answered accordingly; for, as the text there says, the Spirtt 
of the Lord stirred up Saul to come to their assistance 
Within the expeeted time, and they proved victorious. 

Ver. 82.] This verse is entirely omitted by the Vulgate, 
but is retained in the other versions. 
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Ver. 1. N OW at that time Judith heard thereof, which was 
the daughter of Merari the son of Oz, the son of Joseph, the 
son of Oziel, &c.] The versions differ greatly in the names 
of the fifteen descents here mentioned; the Syriac and 
Greek particularly from the Vulgate. One reason of this 
difference perhaps may be, that the same person is here 
called by two different names, one of which is mentioned in 
the Greek, the otherin the Latin versions : or the confusion 
which is observable in the genealogy, may probably come 
from hence, that the copyists have put all the proper names, 
which were in different verses, into one; and by that means 
have intermixed and confounded the relations of Judith, 
with those of her husband Manasses. What seems to con- 
firm this strongly is, that the genealogy of Manasses, which 
Fulgentius gives separately, and in a more concise manner, 
(Epist. 2. ad Gall.) is ranked under, and connected with, 


that of Merari, the father of Judith, in the Greek and Syriac. 


copics. 

Ver. 2. And Manasses was her husband, of her tribe and 
kindred.] i. e. Of the tribe of Simeon, as Judith was. (See 
ix. 2.) The Vulgate omits this particular, perhaps as a 
known and customary thing; thus Anna and Tobias were 
of the same tribe and kindred : (see Tob. iii. 15. 17. vi. 12.) 
and Joseph and Mary were both of the house and lineage 
of David, and as such were espoused. 

Ver. 3. As he stood overseeing them that bound sheaves in 
the field, the heat came on his head, and he died.| Manasses 
seems not only to have had the care of his own business 
and concerns abroad, but to have been an overseer by 
public appointment, and to have had the inspection and 
ordering the whole number of reapers, in that wide and 
large field adjoining to Bethulia. That there was among 
the Jews such a pest or employment for public use, Jose- 
phus testifies, who mentions that such a charge of the 
fields, and of the labourers there employed, was committed 
to Aibutius. The being exposed to the scorching heat of 
the sun in an open plain, in the middle of the day, has often 
proved dangerous, and occasioned faintness, and some- 
times mortal diseases: ‘‘ Meridie ipso faciam ut stipulam 
colligat; tam excoctum reddam atque atrum ut carbo est,” 
is mentioned as a punishment by Terence, Adelph. act. v. 
sc.3. And Victor Uticensis speaks of it as a thing dan- 
gerons as well as irksome, ‘‘ sub ardentis solis incendio 
cespites messium desecarc.” The writer of the Geoponics 
has the same observation, tov év re Aly EoyaSopévwy Atog 
Brdrre ta odyata cai tac gAcBdc. It appears from the 
instance mentioned 2 Kings iv. 18.20. which resembles 
this, that persons of note in ancient times (for the quality 
of his wife shews him to be no mean person, which also 
may he observed of Judith) looked after their corn, and 
oversaw their labourers; and sometimes for their health, 
and the increase of their estates, laboured with their own 
hands. (Sce Jonah iv. 8. Matt. xx. 12.) This and the five 
following verses should be put, as Junius places them, in 
a parenthesis. 

_ And-they buried him with his fathers in the field between 
Dothaim and Baiamo.] The Vulgate says expressly, that 
he died and was buried in Bethulia, his own city, the place 
of his nativity, Mortuus est in Bethulia civitate sua,: et 
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sepultus est illic cum patribus suis ; with which agrees the 
old Italic version. Calmet contends that this is the truth, 
as no reason can be assigned why Manasses should be in- 
terred so far from his own tribe, and from the city of Be- 
thnlia, as the other opinion supposes : and should we even 
place Bethulia in the tribe of Zebulun, Dothaim would be 
at least thirty miles from it. 

Ver. 4. Judith was a widow in her house three years and 
four months.) The Syriac reads in like manner; but Arch- 
bishop Usher makes the time to be three years and six 
months, ad A. M. 3348. in which year he places the death 
of Holofernes. The Vulgate makes this quite clear, 
which has, Erat autem Judith relicta ejus vidua jam annis 
tribus, et mensibus sex ; i. c. Judith had now been a widow 
so long before this great enterprise happened; for it cannot 
mean that three years and a half was the whole time of her 
widowhood, because she lived to be very aged, and never 
married after the death of her husband Manasses. 

Ver. 5. She made her a tent upon the top of her house.| The 
Vulgate seems to understand this of a chamber in the np- 
per part of the house, in superioribus domus sue fecit sibi 
secretum cubiculum, in quo cum puellis suis clausa moraba- 
tur. The Jews that lived at a distance from Jernsalem, 
generally either went up into an upper chamber to pray, 
with the windows opened towards the temple, as is ex- 


pressly mentioned of Daniel, (vi. 10.) and of the apostles: 
when assembled together, (Actsi.13.) and of Sara, Raguel’s- 


daughter; (Tob. iii. 17.) or, when they were out of Judea; 
or Jerusalem, and so could not go up to the temple at the 
hours of prayer, went up to the house-top, or roof of the 
house, as is recorded of St. Peter, (Acts x. 9.) for the sake 
of privacy, and to be freer from noise and distraction, turn- 
ing themselves towards that part which looked towards Je- 
rusalem, according to Solomon’s prayer at the dedication 
of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 29, 30. 35. 38. 


Ver. 6. She fasted ail the days of her widowhood.| A predt! 


instance this of her pious disposition, and of the tender re- 
gard which she had for the memory of her deceased hus- 
band. This great strictness and severity of life and man- 
ners, customary among the Jewish women, passed after- 
ward into the church. We read of Anna the prophetess, 
a widow of fourscore and four years old, that she never de- 
parted from the temple, but served God with prayer and 
fasting, night and day. (Lukc ii. 37, 38.) St. Paul gives the 
like description of a truly devout widow, She that is a wi- 
dow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth 
in supplication and prayers night and day; but she that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth. (1 'Tim. v.5, 6.) 
Save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves 
of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts, and so- 
lemn days of the house of Israel.] It is agreed on all hands, 
thatit was the custom of all the Israelites who feared God, to 
observe the salbbaths and the new moons, among the feasts of 
the houscof Israel; and they scem carefully to have observed 
their solemn feastsin their worst as well as in their best 
state, from the earliest to their latest times: (sce 1 Sam. 
5.1 Chron. xxiii. 31. 2 Chron. ii. 4. viii. 13. xxxi.3. Isa. 
i. 13. Ixvi. 23. Ezek. xlvi.1. Hos. ii. 11. Amos viii. 5.) and 


‘these Ezra took care to revive at the return from the capti- 


vity. But when the regard here mentioned to be paid to 
the eves of the sabbaths and new moons first began, and on 
what occasion, and whether in use so early as the days of 
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Judith, is much controverted. Itis certain the custom was 
very ancient, but according to the Talmudists was not in 
force in the time of Judith, but afterward in use among the 
Jews in their dispersions. Various reasons are assigned 
for the origin of this practice; Grotius thinks that the eves 
were thus respected, as a sort of fence to the law, which 
forbade fasting on any part of a festival, and that this was 
done by way of caution, that there might be no remains of 
a preceding sorrow on the day of the festival; for the eve 
before any festival was esteemed part of that festival: from 
whence the same custom was derived afterward into the 
Christian church ; and as the Jewish festivals were always 
kept from even to eyen, so the sabbath began on the Fri- 
day evening. (See Lev. xxiii. 32. Isa. xxx. "29.) And the 
feast of the Passover, itis well known, was always kept 
in the evening, and concluded with hymns, (See Matt.xxvi. 
30.) Cunzeus carries the matter farther, That fasting .was 
not only forbid on the sabbath and its eve, but even on the 
day following the sabbath, that the joy of that solemnity 


might not be disturbed, nor lessened by any sorrow: or. 


bumiliation, either preceding or subsequent. (De Rep. 
Heb. lib. ii. cap. 10.) Others imagine that the reason 
of this was, the almost impossibility-of keeping a fast 
that day, being the day of the preparation, so called by 
the sacred writers, because on it they were obliged to 
make provision of victuals for the sabbath, and ooald not 
well avoid tasting of what they were so preparing. (Schick- 
ard de Purim.) With respect to the new moon in particular, 
and the not fasting on its eve, it probably began when the 
Jews appointed two feasts the beginning of heh, month, 
for fear of being wanting in any respect or particular which 
the law required ; as to guard also against any inconveni- 
ence, from the uncertainty of the precise time when the 
new moon appeared. Calmet is inclined to think, that 
what is mentioned of the eves of the sabbaths, and of the 
new moons, is an addition, as no notice is taken of them 
either in the Syriac or Jerome’s version, and that the 
practice referred to is probably later than the days of Ju- 
dith: that the Greek translator inserted the clause in that 
version, as heing the custom of the Jews at that time when 
it was made, and in the parts where he lived, though it 
might not be in the original from whence he translated. 
Ver. 7. She was also of a goodly countenance, and very 
beautiful to behold.} This may be concluded from the power 
which she appears to have had over Holofernes, and his 
being captivated at first sight; a conquest not to be won- 
dered at, especially if she was not older at that time than 
twenty-five years, as Prideaux conjectures : but supposing 
her forty-five, or more, the expression is as justifiable as 
that Gen. xi. 11. where Sarah, who was then sixty years 
old, is said by Abraham to be yuvy eirpdcwmroe : this par- 
ticular, as well as her being rich, is here added, Jest any 
should think that she embraced the strict manner of life 
Jere described, rather out of necessity than choice. But 
in one so accomplished, severity and retirement are not a 
little to be admired, and in proportion as her beauty was 
amiable, her humility to decline appearing in public view, 
was the more exemplary and meritorious; particularly her 
wearing sackcloth, and using such austerities in dress and 
appearance, as naturally contributed to disfigure and lessen 
the agreea)sleness of her person, which the generality of the 
sex take such pains to improve by studied ornaments, shews 
VOL. IV, 
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her to have been devoid of affectation and vanity. For con- 
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tinual fasting in the midst of affluence and abundance, save 
on the eves of certain festivals, and particularly her choos- 
ing to continue in a state of widowhood, though she had 
many offers and temptations to change her condition, (sce 
xvi. 22.) are not less worthy of admiration and notice. In 
fine, a virtue so perfect received a new and additional 
lustre, as appearing among a people sensual and carnal, 
who regarded pleasures, riches, and marriage, as substan- 
tial parts of happiness. Fulgentius proposes her as the 
most perfect pattern of widowhood, and gives the following 
fine character and eulogium of her, which comprises all the 
excellences abovementioned, “‘ Ecce vidua preeclara nata- 
libus, facnitatibus dives, zetate juvenis, specie mirabilis, di- 
vitias contempsit, delicias respuit, carnis incentiva calca- 
vit, et induta virtute ex alto, non queesivit secundo famulari 
connubio.” (De statu viduali, Epist. 2. see also Hieron. 
Epist. 10,.tom. i. p. 96.) 

Ver. 8. And there was none that gave her an ill word, for 
she feared God greatl y.| The character which the historian 
gives Judith here is a very high commendation, says St. 
Jerome, considering how foaeditia and delicate a thing the 
reputation of a young and beautiful widow is; who ele- 
gantly expresses his remark upon it in the following words; 
“ Tencra res in foeminis fama pudicitia, et, quasi flos pul- 
cherrimus, cito ad levem marcescit auram, levique flatu cor- 
rumpitur; maxime nbi ztas consentit ad vitium, et mari- 
talis deest autoritas, cujus umbra tutamen uxoris est.” (Ad 
Saly.) And from the character here given by the author of 
this history of his heroine’s picty, thereis the less reason to 
credit the objections raised by some against her religion 
and modesty, from particular passages in it misunderstood, 
which we shall consider in their order, and reconcile with a 
just sense of both. 'The Abbot de la Chambre, in a funeral 
oration on one of the queens of France, took these words 
for his text, and observes upon them, ‘‘ That they are per- 
haps the finest commendation that ever was given to woman; 
for though there may be some women, who, notwithstanding 
the prodigious detraction that has prevailed so long in the - 
world, have yet escaped the attacks of it, yet this good for- 
tune rarely happens to those who have otherwise a shining 
reputation, and who are, as the text says, famosissime.” 
So that we may challenge all the Greeks and Romans to 
shew us a passage in their books that in so few words gives 
us so great an idea as these do of the licroine Judith, “the 
reached the highest pitch of glory and renown, and which 
is aptest to alarm and raise'the envy of the world; yet her 
virtue and merits were so engaging and powerful, so guarded 
with discretion, and so incomparably amiable, as to silence 
and strike mute that restless and implacable passion. And 
what is farther to be admired in our author here is, that he 
has so happily and justly pointed out the true cause of her 
matchless virtue, and the universal admiration it met with: 
‘‘ She had (says he) a great reputation in all things, and 
was secure from every ovil tongue, because she was sen- 
sibly touched with the fear of the Lord. ” (See Bayle’s Dict. 
in voce Judith, note d.) 

Ver, 10, She sent her waiting-woman that had the govern- 
ment of all things that she had, to call Oztas, and Chabris, 
and Charmis, the ancients of the city; and they came unto 
her.] By the ancients of the city, we are net to understand 
the oldest people in it, nor yet the priests, though the Vul- 
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gate has here presbyteros, but certain officers or magistrates 
so called. And though Joacim the high-priest is joined, 
xv. 8. with the ancients of the city, and is said in the 
Vulgate to come to Bethulia, cum wniversis presbyteris suis 
ut videret Judith, yet the Greek expresses it by  yepovela 
tuv viwv ‘Tepana, i. ec. the senate, or ruling elders of the peo- 
ple. Estius observes, that there is no one place in all the 
books of the Old Testament where the word presbyter is 
taken in the sense of sacerdos, however it may be used in 
the New. And by the fwo ancients of the people, (Sus. 5.) 
that are said to attempt Susanna’s chastity, we are neither to 
understand priests nor persons stricken in years, but stated 
judges, as is plain from the text itself. It may ‘seem per- 
haps assuming in Judith to send to these ancients or magis- 
trates to come to her, instcad of going to them herself in per- 
son: but this ought not to be ascribed to any motive or prin- 
ciple of pride, as if from an affected superiority she thought 
herself better or more considerablé than they; such a car- 
riage by no means agrces with one who, on many occasions, 
distinguished herself for her humility. It rather procecded 
from her modesty and unwillingness toe expose to public 
view her beauty, which she had industriously concealed, 
that she desired them to come to her, that she might impart 
to them a matter of great consequence. 

Ver. 12. And now who are you that have tempted God 
this day, and stand instead of God amongst the children of 
God?) By limiting God to such a certain time as five days, 
or promising in his name help within that space; as if he 
could not help you, if he did not precisely do it at the time 
fixed by you, and his power then was shortened; contrary 
to that fine and just sentiment, ver. 15, Judith’s reproof on 
this occasion was very just; for the fixing thus a time to 
the Almighty, besides the assuming a prcrogative that did 
not belong to them, shewed a great diffidence in them; it 
was declaring they would no longer depend upon hin, if he 
did not answer their expectation in the time limited. As 
true religion consists in just and worthy notions of God, in 
a modest and humble trust in him, submitting entirely in 
all events and exigencies to his pleasure, leaving the time 
and manner of deliverance to God’s own method and de- 
termination; so to act otherwise is tempting God. To tempt 
God, in Scripture language, signifies to distrust his power, 
truth, or providence, after sufficient demonstrations and 
reasons given for encouragement to depend upon them. 
(See Isa. vii. 12. 1 Cor. x. 9.13.) These people, therefore, 
who had received so many proofs of the Divine protection 
upon different occasions, betrayed a great want of faith, in 
fixing a limited time for his interposition and assistance ; 
as if his wisdom and providence ought not to choose when 
and in what manner he would favour and relieve them. 
But such is the impatience and conccitedness of men, as to 
presume te fix the times and seasons which God has parti- 
cularly reserved the disposal of to himself, and keeps in 
his own power. 

Ver. 13. And now try the Lord Almighty, but you shall 
never know any thing.| i.e. Try if you can find out in this, 


or In any other matter of consequence, what the mind of - 


the Lord is; the result of the inquiry will be, that you can- 
not do it to any certainty or perfection. The Geneva ver- 
sien has, So now you seek the Lord Almighty, but you shall 
never know any thing; 1. e. You would penctrate into the 
secret designs and counsels of God, of which nobody could 
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ever fathom the depth. See Wisd. ix. 18—17. where the 
like sentiment is expressed more at large. Holy Job, de- 
scribing the unsearchableness of God’s wisdom, says, Touch- 


ing the Alnighty, we cannot find him out: he is excellent in | 


power and in judgment, and in plenty of justice: he will not 
afflict. Men do therefore fear him: he respecteth not any 
that are wise of heart, (xxxvii. 23, 24.) It may not be im- 
proper incidentally to observe, that the last clause here is 
inaccurate in our version; it seems a reficction on the Al- 
mighty, as if he neglected or had no regard to such as are 
well-disposed towards him; for that this is the meaniug of the 
phrase, sce Exod. xxviii.8, &c. Job xi. 4. Prov. x. 8. xi. 
29. The rendering of the LXX. is much clearer, ¢o3y- 
Ofoovra: St abrov cat of cogot Kapdia; but the Geneva version 
is most agrecable to the context, Let men therefore fear him, 
for he will not regard any that are wise in their own con- 
ceit; and Coverdale’s is much to the same effect, It is not 
we that can find out the Almighty ; for in power, equity, and 
righteousness, he is higher than can be expressed; let men 
therefore fear him, for there shall no man see him, that is wise 
in his own conceit. 

Ver. 16. Do not_bind the counsels of the Lord our God; 


for God is not as man, that he may be threatened.] ¢. e. Think 


not to tie down God to terms and conditions, to assist you 
when or in the manner ye please, as one obliges a debtor to 
pay in a certain fixed time, or to give security to satisfac- 
tion ; for God is not a weak créature like man, to suffer him- 
self to be insulted or intimidated by menaces. This verse 
is nearly the same with that Numb. xxiii. 19. especially if 
it be rightly translated, God ts not a man, that he should lie ; 
neither the son of man, that he should repent ; where our ver- 
sion is byno means accurate; the verb azeAnSiva, the same 
that is here used, does not signify to repent, but to threaten. 
And in this sense the LX-X. translate the Hebrew word, 
Gen. xxvii. 42, and so ameAéopa is rendered by the lexico- 
graphers, and not as signifying to repent. The verb cidéonat, 
vertor, indeed, has snch a sense, but not the compound azer- 
Agéouar. St. Cyprian, who quotes this place of Judith, ac- 


cordingly renders, Neque quasi filius hominis minas patitur. © 


(Testimon. cont. Judzos, lib. ii. cap. 20.) 

Neither is he as the son of man, that he should be waver- 
ing.| OW we vide avSowmov searrnDjva. The reading of all 
the copies seenis corrupt; the true one probably is, dcaprn- 
Svat, Which is followed by all the ancicnt fathers who quote 
this place; St. Cyprian particularly has, Non quasi homo 
Deus suspenditur. We are justified in this alteration by 
the parallel passage, Numb. xxiii. 19. where the verb used 
is QeaprnSijvat, Which the Greek scholiast renders caX\evPivar, 
t.e. to be shaken in his resolutions, or te be in doubt or 
suspense what to do. It no where signifies to lie, as our 
version in that place of Numbers has it. (See Origen and 
Theodoretinloc.) If we retain d&:arrnOijva, I think it should 
be derived from airéw, and the meaning be, entreated; 7. e. 
God is not as a man that he may be threatened, neither as 
the son of man that he should be persuaded, entreated, won 
by solicitations, or teasing. ‘The versions understand it as 
coming from dara. Vulgate, Ad iracundiam inflammabi- 
tur. (Vers. Lat. vet. ut judicetur.) Syriac, Ut in ordinem 
redigatur ; but I cannot reconcile it with that derivation. 

Ver. 18. For there is neither tribe, nor family, nor peo- 
ple, nor city among us, which worship gods made with hands, 
as hath been aforetime. Ver. 19. For the whitch cause our 
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fathers were given to the sword, and for a spoil, and had a 
great fall among our enemies. Ver. 20. But we know none 
other God, therefore we trust that he will not despise us, nor 
any of our nation.| What Judith here urges, was an argu- 
ment of real consolation to them in their present circum- 
stances; viz. that if the many calamities their nation at dif- 
ferent times had laboured under, as desolation, captivity, 
and the sword, &e. were owing to the then corrupt and 
idolatrous state of the people, they had great reason now 
to hope, that being free from that crime and abomina- 
tion which was the occasion of their forefathers’ miseries 
(for it was a common and confessed observation among 
them, that the sin of the golden calves had a share in al} 
their punishments), they might rely upon his favour and 
protection, and should not therefore, through despair of as- 
sistance, deliver themselves up rashly to their enemies. 
Ver. 21. For if we be taken so, all Judea shall le waste, 
and our sanctuary shall be spoiled, and he will require the 
profanation thereof at our mouth.|] Judith cunningly ag- 


gravates the fault which they had committed, in being so 


dispirited, and ready to deliver up their city, from a con- 
sideration of amore public nature; viz. that on the safety 
and preservation of the city.of Bethulia depended even that 
of the holy city Jerusalem, and consequently of their tem- 
ple and altar, and the right and regular performance of 
their whole religious service; as it was not allowable to 
offer sacrifice any where else but at the temple, it would, 
therefore, she insinuates, be an instance both of great 
weakness and rashness, to form a resolution to give up the 
city, if not-relicved in five days; as it would be exposing 
at the same time their whole nation to the common danger, 
to defend which, and their most holy rites from being dis- 
continued or profaned, they ought rather courageously to 
shed the very last drop of their blood, than to pursue such 
an unadvised measure, to the hazard of the commen safety. 
There is a great. variety in the Greek copies here; some 
have, Ore tv rq AnpInvat nuac, ovTwe caShoerat Taca % ‘loveala. 
Others, ovre tv re AndSivar hac, ottwe KANIijoerat, x. 7. A. 
To which agrees the Geneva version, which has, Neither 
when we shall be taken, will Judea be so famous; and in 
one we have xavsijceratz. Our translators seem to have 
followed a copy different from the rest, whieh placed the 
comma after vurwc; as does Junius likewise, Neque vero 
st deprehendamur ita, nominabitur Judea amplius. 

Ver. 23. For our servitude shall not be directed to favour, 
but the Lord our God shall turn it to dishonour.| The Ge- 
neva version has, Our servitude shall not be directed by 
favour ; 7. e. The slavery we shall bring upon ourselves 
will not procure us the more favour; that we shall not 
have the better treatment for our tameness in yielding, we 
may be assured from the example of other nations who 
have submitted. Junius seems to take it in this sense, 
when he renders, Non enim reddetur servitus nostra gra- 
tiosa.— Nous ne pourrons leur plaire par toutes nos sou- 
misions, Nous ne trouverons point graces a leurs yeux, Says 
Calmet, in loc. , 

Ver. 24. Now, therefore, O brethren, let us shew an exam- 
ple to our brethren, because their hearts depend upon us.] 
"EE quoy xptpara y Yvxy avrwv. Though Judith knew the 
great consternation and fright in which the besicged were, 
and their disposition to surrender; yet she would not ad- 
dress herself personally to the body of the people, notwith- 
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standing she might with good reason have expected to 


have raised their drooping spirits, and made them resolute 
by what she had to offer. But she chooses to apply her- 
self only to the chief men of the city, to let them know and 
understand, that being the ancients and rulers of the peo- 
ple, and by consequence their life and soul, on whom they 
depended and placed all their hope; it was their duty, on 
so important a conjuncture, to animate them by their 
example, and to betray no. signs of fear or despondeney 
themselves, but rather to act like their great forefathers, 
who were troubled on every side, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed. 
For it has not only a bad aspect, but is generally attended 
with evil consequences, when those who are at the head of 
affairs appear themselves dispirited ; and they are so much 
the more blamable herein, as by their pusillanimity they 
east a damp and fanie upon others, and probably will be 
thought to have contributed, through their discouragement, 
to any future miscarriage that may ensue. In like manner, 
as, when generals, who have the command of an army, and 
ought to animate and encourage the soldiers by their mar- 
tial spirit and example, betray themselves signs of fear, 
and backwardness to engage; if afterward it happens that 
they are vanquished by the enemy, they are deservedly in 
disgrace with their prince, as being the real, the reputed 
oceasion, at least, of the great loss sustained. A learned 
writer thinks the rendering here would be more proper, 
-Their hearts agree, or conspire with us, according to the use 
of the verb in some parts of Seripture, as Luke xix. 48. 
(See Hammond, in loc.) But the former sense I think 
more agreeable to the eontext, especially if we read 2 
vuwv Kptsarat, AS Some copies have it, and is confirmed by 
the Vulgate rendering. 

Ver. 25. Let us give thanks to the Lord our God, which 
trieth us, even as he did our fathers.| In this and tlie two 
following verses, there is an excellent adviec given to all 
‘suchas at any time labour under afilictions, and it consists 
of the following particulars: 1. That they are of sucha 
nature, that instead of being uneasy undcr them, men 
should rather give God thanks forthem. 2. That they are 
graciously designed, and rather kind admonitions, than any 
real tokens of God’s displeasure. 3. That God’s most faith- 
ful servants, the patriarchs and prophets, have been visited 
in the same manner, for the examination of their hearts, 
and the trial of their patience. To which the Vulgate adds 
a fourth reason, That murmuring provokes God to inflict 
heavier judgments, as he did on the Israelites of old in the. 
wilderness on that account. The words of that version are 
very observable; Ili autem qui tentationes non susceperunt 
cum timore Domini, et impatientiam suam, et improprium 
murmurationis sue contra Dominum protulerunt, extermi- - 
nati sunt ab exterminatore, et a serpentibus perierunt ; ex- 
actly agreeing with the very words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 

O50. ©. 
Ver. 28. Then said Ozias to her, All that thou hast 
spoken, hast thou spoken with a good heart, and there is 
none that may gainsay thy words.| 'The inhabitants of Be- 
thulia do not seem hitherto to have made the Icast effort to 
defend themselves, no blood spilt, no remedy attempted. 
Thirst pressed them sore, and yet they had not the courago 
to attempt the Assyrian guard, that had seized upon the 
fountains and reservoirs of water. It was not without rea- 
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son, therefore, that Judith reproaches’ them with want 
of courage. Uponrevicwing and comparing the very dif- 
ferent conduct and behaviour of her, and the persons she 
speaks to, one sces the observation, that God chooses the 
things that are weak to confound the things that are mighty, 
remarkably verified. Judith, a defenceless widow, whilst 
the men around her quake for’ fear, and cven the chicfs 
‘themselves give up all for lost, appears quite undaunted, 
and argues with so much coolness and constancy of mind, 
as well as strength of reasoning, as really to deserve the 
character Ozias here gives her. That one single woman 
should dare to venture on an act of such danger and bold- 
ness, and be so successful as to accomplish it, was owing 
at least to her great zeal for the safcty of God’s chosen peo- 
ple; or shall we ascribe it to a Divine impulse ? 

Ver. 33. I will go forth with my waiting-woman.| The 
word in the ancient translation is, abra, which signifies a 
companion or maid of honour (such as ladies of the first 
condition had) rather than a servant; for the same word in 
‘the LXX. is applied to the women who attended both Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, Exod. xi. 5. and queen Esther, iv. 4. Thus 
Calmet understands the word. In other writers it is cer- 
tain it signifies merely a-servant, a chambermaid, or 
housekeeper; and whether it is not to be taken in this lat- 
ter acceptation, see ver. 10. compared with xvi. 23. 

Within the days that you have promised to deliver the city 
1o our enemies, the Lord will visit Israel by my hand.] Ju- 
dith, ver. L1—17. blamés Ozias and the rest of the go- 
vernors, for presuming to limit the interposition of the 
Almighty, within the space of five days, and does she 


not scem to do the same here herself, engaging for his 


assistance within that precise time? Was this in com- 
plianee with, them, and that she might encourage their 
hopes; or shall we charge her with rashness and enthu- 
siasm for assuring them that she should be the happy in- 
strument to accomplish their deliverance within the fixed 
time ? or, with the Romanists, suppose that she had an as- 
surance of the successful event of her intended enterprise, 
by some particular revelation? Without having recourse 
to this, it seems better to resolve Judith’s engaging in so 
adventurous an exploit, into her strong confidence of God’s 
favour and assistance against a usurper of that honour 
and adoration which belonged to him alone. 
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Ver. 1. U NCOVERED the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed.] ’Eyipvwaev Sv évedidtoxero aaxxov’ t. e. She disco- 
vered the sackcloth she had upon her, by taking off some 
upper garment, which she probably put on. occasionally, 
out of compliment to the elders that came to her. The Sy- 
riac makes her fo tear her upper garment, Scidit tunicam 
etiam, et apparutt saccus quo induta erat. According to 
Calmet the sense is, She resumed her sackcloth, which 
she had put off to receive the governors of the city. Thus 
also Junius takes it, Imposuit cilictum, posita, quaminduerat, 
veste; and Grotius, who restores the Greek text, which he 
thinks corrupt, to this sense, and makes the true reading 
to be, xat yupvwoapévn tvedidiaxero caxxov. The Geneva ver- 
sion, which has, Ske put off the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed, scems faulty here, and not to be reconciled with 
the context, which mentions prostration, putting ashes on 
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her head, and tho like instances of humiliation, to recom- 
mend and enforce her suit more effectually to God. 

Ver. 2. O Lord God of my father Simeon, to whom thou 
gavest a sword to take vengeance of the strangers, who 
loosened the girdle of a maid to defile her.) Judith here begs 
of God to inspire her with a zeal, like that of Simeon, who 
massacred the Sichemites, to punish the violation of his 
sister’s honour, in order to take vengeance of.the .blasphe- 
mous Assyrians, and to deliver his people from their pre- 
sent sad state, and the imminent danger that threatened 
them. But does not the book of Genesis acquaint us, that 
this action of Simeon and Levi- very much displeased 
Jacob their father, and that he condemned it as crucl and 
unjust? (Sec Gen: xlix. 5, 6. compared with xxxiv. 30.) 
How then can we excuse Judith for commending this fact 
of Simcon, whom Jacob cursed for the very barbarity of 
it? But in answer it may be said, that these words do 
not necessarily imply, that she applauded the fact, nor 
does tho phrase of God’s giving a sword to take vengeance, 
mean any thing more than his permitting an action to be 
donc. As he may be said to put the like means of destruc- 
tion into the hands of tyrants, whom he occasionally 
makes his scourges. The like may be said of other wicked 
persons, whom he sometimes permits in his anger to exe- 
cute his justice upon a people, often not more abandoned 


and undeserving than themselves. (See Jer. xxv. 9.) | 


And thus he is said to arm his creatures to avenge his 
honour, or to make the creature his weapon for the revenge 
of his enemies, Wisd. v.17. (Sec also Joel ii. 25.) So that 
nothing can be concluded for the merit of the person, that 
is occasionally made the instrument of God’s vengeance. 


Judith rather praises God for his justice, in revenging such 


an instance of brutal lust, though executed by the sword of 
crue] Simeon: she only commendeth the zeal or just in- 
dignation shewn on the occasion, but by no means justifies 


the cruel manner of revenging the affront. The resentment 


of such an injury was just; but the ‘involving such a num- 
ber of people in its punishment, was a criminal excess of 


‘zeal, and an instance of great barbarity. 


Ver. 3. Wherefore thou gavest. their rulers to be slau, 
being deceived.] The difference between the people of God 
and idolatrous nations, was visible in the point of lust and 


-carnal uncleanness, from the first separation of them, as 


appears by the zeal of Simeon and Levi, here mentioned, 
for their sister dishonoured. The idolatrous nations, who 
were abandoned to the service of strange gods, as the Si- 


‘chemites were, looked upon all uncleanness of this nature 


as a thing indifferent, and made no account of it, but in. 


‘civil regards, as it dishonoured the house, or tainted the 


issue; being deceived or mistaken in considering it in this 
respect only; but the Israelites, being bred in the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of the abomination, in which he 
hath all such acts of uneleanness, regarded them in a moral 
or religious view; and if they acted herein, as the idola- 


‘ters, or scemed to countenance them in others, by over- 


looking them, thought they could no longer be taken for 
God’s people. Hence Simeon and Levi preceeded pro- 
bably to revenge the injury offered to their sister, consi- 
dering it as an act, which God had forbidden, which his 
truc.scrvants abhorred, and was a pollution of the holiness 
of their blood, which distinguished them from idolaters. 
(See Thorndike, of the Laws of the Church, p.62.) Calmet 
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observes, that the description in these verses of this foul 
aet, and its consequences, are described poetically, and 
that it is probable, that this writer had read the poets, as 
appears from xvi. 7. 9 

Ver. 5. For theuhast wrought not only those things, but 
also the things which fell out before, and which ensued 
after: thouhast thought upon the things which are now, and 
which are to come.| The Geneva rendering here comes 
nearer the Greeky For thou hast wrought the things afore, 
and these, and the things that shall be after; i.e. As thou 
wast the author of all the miracles done in our forefathers’ 
days, so thou art no less of those that now come to pass, 
or shall hereafter. All events succeed one another by the 
ordering of thy wise providence,. which has so disposed 
them according to thy eternal counsel. The last clause 
the Vulgate renders indeterminately, Illa post illa cogi- 
tasti, which seems to imply such a succession of thoughts 
in God, as is observable in the human mind; but I con- 
ceive the meaning there to be, that God executeth the things 
that are present at the same time.in the Divine. mind, at 
different successive times; or that all things. done gradu- 
ally in time, were at once and all together in his sight and 
knowledge. 

Ver. 6. Yea, what things thou didst slates/mines were ready 
at hand, and said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are 
prepared, and thy judgments are in thy foreknowledge.] 
The Geneva version is clearer, For the things which thou 
dost purpose are present, and say, Behold, we are here: for 
all thy ways are ready, and thy judgments are foreknown; 
i.e. Thy infinite prescience foresaw all things with their 
events, and what thou didst at any time determine to effect, 
must necessarily come to pass, For thou cxecutest with- 
out any difficulty whatever thou pleasest; no obstacle lies 
in thy way, thy measures are never wrong, nor thy designs 
ever ill,concerted; nor is it possible that they should be 
discovered, or disappointed by thine enemies, as the means 
that thou employest are sure and infallible. The mighty 
power of God in producing, as it were instantaneously, 
whatever his wisdom determines to have done, is beauti- 
fully described in the following words, What things thou 
dost determine are ready at hand, and say, Lo, we are 
here. (See Job xxxviii. 35.) The Syriac rendering of them 
is much to be admired, Tu cogitasti, et facta sunt; consul- 
. dasti, et steterunt coram te; vocasti, et dixerunt, Ecce hic 
sumus. The observation in the latter part of the verse 
about the Divine prescicnce,-is parallel to that, Acts xv. 
18. Known unto God are all his works from the beginning 
of the world. Seneca has almost literally expressed the 
same sentiment, “ Nota est illis (sc. Diis) operis sui series: 
omnium illis rerum per manus suas iturarum scientia in 
aperto est; nobis ex abdifto subit: ct que repentina putamus, 
illis pravisa veniunt, ac familiaria.” (De Benefic. iv. 32.) 

Ver. 7. For, behold, the Assyrians are multiplied in their 
power; they are exalted with horse and man; they glory 
in the strength of their footmen ; they trust in shield and 
spear.] "HAmoav év doit: cat iv yao’ gesum, or gesus, 
Was a javelin used among the Gauls. (See Cesar, de 
Beli. Gall. lib. iii.) And from them the Greeks and 
Romans borrowed the word. We meet with it in the 
LXX. Josh. viii. 18. which the author of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, reciting the same story, renders by popugata, 
or a sword, xlvi. 3. “(See Hody, de Vers. Gree. auth. 
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lib. ii.)° But Symmachus and the Vulgate render it by a 
shield. This verse seems not well connected with the fore- 
going; the Vulgate expresses it clearer, and illustrates it 
by the example of the Egyptians, whom God destroyed for 
their self-sufficiency and presumption, Respice castra As- 
‘syriorum nune, sicut tunc castra Aigyptiorum videre dig- 
natus es, quando post servos tuos armati currebant, conji- 
denies in quadrigis, et in equitatu suo, et in multitudine 
bellatorum,; sed aspexisti super castra eorum, et tencbre 
Jatigaverunt eos. Tenuit pedes eorum abyssus, et aque 
operuerunt eos, Sic fiant et isti, qui confidunt in multitu- 
dine sua, &e. 

Ver.10. Smite by the deceit of my lips the servant with the 
prince, and the prince with the servant.] 7. e. Prosper the 
stratagem which I have laid, to lead the enemy inte a mis- 
take by my words, and inflame their general with such a 
fond love of me as may prove a snare te deceive and ruin 
him. But how could Judith entertain any hopes of suc- 
cess from such a request? Can we suppose, consistently, 


- that God would approve of either of these ways? Can the 


God of truth patronize falsehood, or the most pure Being 
favour any attempt towards impure lust? To this it is 
answered, on. the other hand, that the reading of some 
Greek copies is, wara&ov i xe~wv ayarne pov, and not 
amatne, as our version has it; and so the Vulgateexpress- 
ly renders, Capiatur laqueo oculorum suorum in me, et per- 
cuties eum ex labiis caritatis mee. Secondly, ‘That it was 
the opinion of those times, that, in a lawful war, surprise, 
stratagem, deccit, and craft, were fair and allowable; that 
one might disguise, ‘dissemble,, counterfeit, and use all 
possible means to conceal a design, which the enemy has 
no right to know; and that if, through misrepresentation 
or equivocation, he be led into any mistake prejudicial to 
his safety or interest, there is no just ground of complaint, 
according to that old maxim, “ Dolus, an virtus, quis in 
hoste requirat ?” Thus Jael prevailed, by the deceit of her 
lips, against Sisera, Judg. iv. 18. 21. And Grotius thinks 
the men of Jabesh-Gilead used the like deceit towards the 
Ammonites, 1 Sam. xi. 10. And thus Elisha deluded the 
Syrians, 2 Kings vi. 18, 19. (See Grotius, de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, cap. 1. sect. 17.) But however some casuists may 
gloss over mental evasions, equivocations, untruths, and 
officious lies, as they term, them, yet the case is widely 
different, when one forges express lies, with a direct inten- 
tion to betray men into wrong measures, and evil coun- 
sels, to their ruin; especially when religion is made an 
accomplice in the cheat, when it is pretended that what is 
spoken is by inspiration of God, and from a zeal for his 
religion and glory; (see xi. 16, 17. 19.) when studied arts 
and allurements are made use of to stir up impure love, 
and kindle an unlawful flame, and thereby to destroy the 
soul as well as the body ; than which complicated mischief, 
nothing can be more crucl or more contrary to the law of 
God. Itis well known in what an exemplary manner God 
treated the Midianites, for following the evil counsel of 
Balaam, to send their daughters into the camp of the chil- 
dren of Israel; what vengeance he took of the false pro- 
phet that gave that ensnaring advice, and of the Midianites 
that followed it, and of the Israelites that were seduced 
and corrupted thereby. (Numb. xxxi. 16.) ‘ For these, 
and the like reasons (says Calinet), we cannot approve, in 
all respects, either the prayer or action of Judith; we com- 
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mend her good intentions, aud think that the uprightness 
of her designs and her ignorance abate much of thie 
crime: we neither blame her for concealing her purpose, 
nor for leading Holofernes into a mistake, nor even for tho 
murder of him; for all this is just and allowable in a law- 
ful war. Yet will not this suffice entirely to cxcuse her; 
a lie, told with so much solemnity, and carried on through 
her whole conversation with Holofernes, is still indefen- 
sible. The employing her beauty, and all her little winning 
arts, to inflame his passion, and thereby exposing her per- 
son to a rude attack, is a step likewise not to be justified.” 

Ver. 11. For thy power standeth not in the multitude, 
nor thy might in strong men.] It was a firm persuasion of 
this truth, that induced Jonathan, and his armour-bearer 
only, to attempt the Philistines’ garrison; It may be that the 
Lord will work for us, for there is no restraint to the Lord, 
to save by many or by few. (1 Sam. xiv. 6.) By the same, 
Gideon, with his three hundred men, prevailed over the 
Midianites. (Judg. vii. 7.) This also encouraged king Asa, 
when Zerah the Ethiopian came out against him with a 
thousand thousand; he comforts himself with this reflec- 
tion, Lord, it is nothing with thee to help with many, or with 
them that have no power: we rest on thee, O Lord, and in 
thy name we go against this multitude. (2 Chron. xiv. 11.) 
Not unlike this is Judas Maccabeus’s observation to his 
soldiers, who, seeing a mighty host of the ungodly coming 
against them, discouraged at the sight, said to him, How 
shall we be able, being so few, to fight against so great a 
multitude, and so strong? whom that great and good leader 
piously comforts, It is no hard matter for many to be shut 
up in the hands of a few; and with the God of heaven it 
is all one, to deliver with a great multitude, or a small com- 
pany. For the victory of battle standeth not in the multitude 
of a host, but strength cometh from Heaven, (1 Macc, iii. 
17—19.) Artabanus’s specch to Xerxes, who had a much 
larger army with him in his expedition against Greece, 
surprises us, as coming from a heathen, “ Ingens exercitus 
ab exiguo profligatur, quoties Deus iis, quos detestatur, aut 
metnm, aut tonitru incutit.” 

Ver.13. And make my speech and deceit to be ther wound 
and stripe.| i.e. Make the deceit of my speech to be their 
Tuin, ty cca Svotv, not unlike that of St. Paul, Col. ii. 8. Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit; 7. e. through the vain deccit of philosophy, or 
through the deceit of vain philosophy. Our version fol- 
lows a copy which read, doc Adyov pov Kat ararny tig Tpav- 
pa,x.7.A. and so the Alexandrian MS. has it. Other copies 
have, db¢ Adyov pov, kal awarny Kat Tpadpa, Kai pwAWTA avTOTC, 


i.e. make my speech to be a snare and hurt to them. In > 


‘this sense Junius takes it, Presta ut sermo meus sit fraudi, 
et vulneri, et cicatrici istis. The Geneva version affords 
another, but more obscure sense; t.e. Grant me words, 
and craft, and a wound, and a stroke, against them that 
enterprise cruel things against thy covenant. 

Ver. 14. And make every nation and tribe to aetencre- 
ledge that thou art the God of all power and might, &c.} 
It seems as if the former part of this verse had snffered 
much by transcribers, as the reading of the Greek is so 
different in the several editions. Some copies have, kat 
qToincoy imi Tay TO ESvd¢ Gov, Kat raone HvAi¢ imlyywaty, Tov 
etojoat, x.t.-A. Others, rolncov im mavric EXvove cov, xat 
waone Suvdpewe Kat KpaTOUG, ért oUK Eattv GAAOc, kK. Tt. A. The 
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‘want no ointment. 
‘hand, upon days of humiliation and mourning, and parti- 


[CHAP. X. 


Alexandrian MS. seems to retain the true reading, zolncov 
émt mavroc EOvove cov, Kat waone pudie itiyvworv, Tov eidjaat 
Sri ad ef 6 Ocdc, Cede maane Suvauewe Kal KoaToue, Kal OvK EaTiv 
aAXoc, k. tr. A. To which agrees the Syriac, Fac tot? po- 
pulo tuo, et omnibus familiis, ut sciant te esse Deum omnis 
potentie et dominii, nec esse alium qui protegat Israel, pre- 
ter te: and the Geneva version, Shew evidently among all 
thy people, and all the tribes, that thou art the God of all 
power and strength, &c. The sense, I conceive, will be 
somewhat improved, and the wish more extensive and af- 
fectionate, if, +" a small transposition, we read the passage 
thus, soinoov émt ravric EXvoug Kal raone guAC cou emlyyw- 
ow, x.t. A. Which Junius greatly confirms, Affer in omni 
gente notitiam tui, et totius potentia tue, &c. : 
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Ver. 3. Wasnep her body ail over with water.) The 
Jews first washed, and then anointed themselves with pre- 
cious oil. So Naomi to Ruth, Wash thyself therefore, and 
anoint thyself, (iii. 3.) Se David, after the death of his child, 
rose up and washed, and anointed himself. (2 Sam. xii. 20.) 
The like is mentioned of Nausicae, and her maids, 


Al &, Aotoodpevat, Kat xorooapevat Aim’ édaly, 
Acirvov tet cidovro. (06. vi.) 


And anointed herself with precious ointment.) This refers 
to the Jewish custom of anointing the head, more particu- 
larly on festivals and other solemnities. Instancesof this 
in profane story are almost innumerable, in the description 
of their festivities: and that it was usual among the Jews, 
appears by many passages. Thus Psal. civ. 15. we have 
mention of oil, fo make a cheerful countenance. And in 
this sense learned men understand the oil of gladness, Psal. 
xlv. 8. as referring to the oil used on festivals, which is 
expressly called gladness or joy, 1 Chron. xii. 40. But 
that passage in Eccles. ix. 8. comes nearest to what is 
here mentioned, Let thy garments be white, and thy head 
(See also Luke vi.17.) On the other 


cularly on the great day of expiation, the Jews were inter- 
dicted both washing and anointing. (2 Sam. xiv. 2. Dan. 
x. 3.) Though Judith is described in this and the following 


‘verse; with braided hair, and with a rich mitre or bonnet 


tied round her head with ribbons finely embroidered, 
and with other decorations and ornaments, yet are these 
no certain signs or tokens of a loose turn of mind, or of 
wanton inclinations; though Jezebel indeed is described 
wvith some of them, 2 Kings ix. 30. but her character is the _ 
very reverse of this heroine : they are such only, as were 
worn by the women of that age of condition and distinction, 
and were now only occasionally used to set off her person, 
for the better accomplishment of the great design in hand. 
What the Vulgate hero adds, that God himself at this time 
gave her uncommon and irresistible beauty, to make her 
admired and amiable in the eyes of all beholders, has no 
foundation in any of the other ancient versions. 

And put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she 
was glad during the life of Manasses her husband.] It may. 
seein surprising, that Judith, who was so cautious of ex- 
posing her person to public view, and was so singularly 
strict in her dress, should, on a sudden, put on fine and — 
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gay apparel, to allure the eyes of all men that should see 
her: but this she did to ingratiate herself the more to Ho- 
Jofernes, to disarm his fury and resentment against her, as 
one of the Hebrews, and thereby to procure her a more fa- 
vourable audience and admittance. Her putting on the 
very garments she wore in her husband's lifetime, was pro- 
bably to remind her, that, being attired in these, it was in- 
cumbent on her to behave with as much distance and 
reserve as in her conjugal state, to prevent her yielding to 
any criminal solicitation, by the very sight of them; to be 
careful not to reflect any dishonour, through misconduct, 
on her husband’s memory, but to revere his ashes, by pre- 
serving her chastity as a widow. This seems to be St. 
Ambrose’s meaning, when, speaking of this particular, he 
says, “ Et bene conjugales pugnatura resumpsit ornatus, 
quia monumenta conjugii arma sunt castitatis ; neqne enim 
vidua aliis ant placere possit, aut vincere.” (De Viduis.) 

Ver. 5. And filled a bag with parched corn, lumps of figs, 
and with fine bread.] These are the principal food of the 
eastern nations; the constitution of their bodies and the 
nature of their clime inclining them to a more abstemious 
diet than is used in colder countries. And she took her 
own provisions with her, that she might not be obliged to 
partake of the victuals of the gentiles, which the law made 
her to regard as polluted and defiled, (xii. 2.) “Aproc 
kavapoc here means unfermented bread, pure, and free from 
leaven. Instead of which the Vulgate has, panem et ca- 
seum; and the Syriac renders in hke manner. 

Ver. 12. Tam a woman of the Hebrews, and am fled from 
them, for they shall be given you te be consumed.| See xi. 
15. Itis te be observed in general of the speeches of Ju- 
dith, that many expressions therein are spoken ironically, 
and many equivocally, or with a double meaning. 
she cunningly conccals the truth, when she says, that they 
shall be given you to be consumed; having some such 
mental reservation as this, unless God extraordinarily tn- 
ferposes in their behalf, which she seems to be well assured 
of. Others considcr these words as spoken prophetically, 
as presaging some future captivity to the Jews, unless they 
repented. In this light the generality of expositors consider 
Judith’s conduct, and endeavour to excuse her from any 
imputation of falschood. 

Ver. 13. Iam coming before Holofernes to declare words 
of truth.| Which, indeed, she did with respect to herself, 
that she was a woman of the Hebrews, and had left or fled 
from them. (See xi. 12.) But supposing her to speak am- 
biguonsly, ironically, or even deccitfully, is she not ex- 
cusable, if it be considered, that the war, which the children 
of Israel were engaged in at this time, was a just and 
necessary onc; and that, in the judgment of most casuists, 
stratagem, dissimulation, and even deccit, in such circum- 
stances, have been thought allowable? (See note on ix. 
10.) But how shall we justify her, when she says, in the 
latter part of this verse, I will shew him a way whereby he 
shall go, and win all the hill country, without losing the 
body or life of any one of his men? She seems to have 
made her promise good in effect, when she acquainted 
Ilolofernes (xi. 12.) with the state of the besieged, that 
their victuals failed them, and their water was scant, and, 
therefore, were under a necessity of surrendering speedily. 
So that what she says about taking the hill country, with- 
out the loss of a man, was true, considered in this light, as 
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there was no need of force, or the hazard of an action, 
where the famine was so pressing, though this indeed was 
not the whole of the business she came about, and her main 
and principal design she concealed in her own breast. 
Thus Samuel, when sent to anoint a king at Beth-lehem, 
instead of Saul, to prevent his killing him, gaye out, by the 
order of God, that he came’to sacrifice to the Lord: (1 
Sam. xvi. 2.) the excuse was not only plausible, but the 
thing itself true; but still the chief part of his commission 
he kept to himself, viz. anointing David to be king. Herein © 
Samuel and Judith were both alike, that they spoke the 
truth, but did not think it proper or safe to lay open their 
whole purpose. é 

Ver. 14. Now when the men heard her words, and beheld 
her countenance, they wondered greatly at her beauty, &c.] 
As the courage of Jndith must be acknowledged great and 
uncommon, to venture into the Assyrian camp, accompa- 
nied only with her maid, so early as break of day, circa 
ortum diei, as the Vulgatc has it, so it is equally to be 


wondered at, that the soldiers should offer no rudeness 


of any sort to her; but, on the contrary, for her safer con- 
duct, should appoint her a guard of a hundred men, till 
she reached the general’s tent. We must, I conceive, as- 
cribe this unusual civility to some of the following canses ; 
either to the majesty of her countenance, the splendour 
and eclat of her dress and appearance, which bespoke her 
a person of distinction; or to the importance of the dis- 
patches which she said she brought with her; or, lastly, to 
the Divine protection. St. Ambrose makes the same re- 
flection, “ In qua feemina insidiosz pulchritudinis novita- 
tem hostilis exercitus vehementer expavit, ut in ejus ob- 
sequio vires amitterent, arma projicerent, et colla curva- 
rent. Deducitur ad pretorium subjectis ordinibus fraus 
Holofernis, et lngentis victoria civitatis.” (Serm. 228.) 

Ver. 19. And every one said to his neighbour, Whe would 
despise this people, that have among them such women ? | This 
remark of Holefcraes’s soldiers very much resembles, says 
Madame Dacier, that of the venerable old counscllors in 
the third book of the Iliad, who, though they had suffered 
all the calamities of a tedious war, and were consulting 
upon methods to put a conclusion to it, upon seeing Helen, 
the true and only cause of it, approaching towards them, 
are struck with her charms, and cry out, 


Ov véveote, Tpwac Kat tvKvipidag "Ayaode 
Tome aut yuvaunt rodby yodvov adyea Taoyxev’ 
Alwic abavarnot Seje et¢ Ora Eouxey. 
Which Mr. Pope has thus beautifully rendered, 
No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms. 


What winning graces! what majestic men! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen! 


Ver. 21. Now Holofernes rested upon his bed under a 
canopy, which was woven with pearls, and gold, and eme- 


ralds, and precious stones.} This piece of state, more 


agreeable to the softness of an eastern monarch, however 
customary in times of peace, and suited to the indolence of 
the tender and delicate, was an indulgence not so much to 
be affected.by a soldier. The business and hurry of a camp 
scarce admits or requires state, and therefore we conceive 
but meanly of Holofernes, and should of any other general, 
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to sce him at such a time extended on a sofa, or lying in- 
glorioasly under a magnificent pavilion, as if luxury and 
pleasnre were chiefly regarded. Tlorace’s observation, 
considered cither as a reflection on Antony himself, or on 
the degeneracy of the old Roman spirit, by the introduc- 
tion of effeminate softness, is very just and apposite, 


“ Romanus, eheu ! (posteri, negabitis) 
Emancipatus femina 
——spadonibus Servire rugosis potest: 
Interque signa tnrpe militaria 


Sol aspicit conopium.” (Epod. Od. 9.) 


Ver. 22. And he came ont before his tent, with silver lamps 
‘going before him.| Either, because it was yet scarce day- 
light, (see xi. 5.) or because it was dark within the tent of 
Holofernes ; for it consisted of two apartments, an ante- 
chamber, and a withdrawing or inner room. From the lat- 
ter he came out to meet Judith, preceded by servants car- 
rying lamps ; which were continually, as Calmet supposes, 
burning in it. In this piece of state Holofernes may be 
thought to imitate the customs of the Persians, among 
whom it was nsual to carry fire before their kings; as it 
‘was afterward done before the Roman emperors, and is at 
present before the emperor of the Turks. Whether this 
was a Persian custom or not, herein however we know that 
all the oriental nations were unanimous, viz. in affecting 
jpomp and grandeur. 

Ver. 23. She fell down upon her face, and did reverence unto 
him: and his servants took her up.] It was neither a sudden 
fright at the sight of this great and formidable general that 
thus affected Judith, for she who seemed to have defied the 
‘whole Assyrian army, by passing through them with a sin- 
‘gle waiting-woman only, would scarcely fall down ina swoon 
at the sight of one man, however considerable ; nor was it 
the eclat and splendour of all that pomp and magnificence 
which surrounded Holofernes, that dazzled her senses so 
‘as to occasion her falling down: her prostration was rather 
an expression of duty and profound reverence, and a sub- 
missive token of her meanness and unworthiness to appear 
in his presence. The paying him a’sort of worship and 
adoration, was an artifice to work upon his vanity, to re- 
commend her to favour, and to draw him into her snare. 


CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 1. Wowman, be of good comfort: fear not tn thine 
heart, for I never hurt any that was willing to serve Nabu- 
chodonosor, the king of all the earth.] Ovx txéxwoa GvOpwrrov, 
Goric apiece SovAcbav, x. 7. A. t.e. T have never hurt any 
man that was willing to submit to and serve Nabuchodono- 
sor; much less shall I injure a defenceless woman, who is 
fled to me for safeguard. Judith had but little reason to 
depend upon this declaration, or to trust to his veracity, as 
he sets out with a falsehood, in saying that he never hurt 
any that submitted to his great lord; for iii; 8. mention 
is made of his casting down the frontiers and cutting down 
the groves of such as had sued for peace, and had ‘surren- 
dered themselves and their cities, and had been reccived 
into protection. 

Ver.3. Be of good comfort, thou shalt hve this night and 
hereafter.| How are we to anderstand. night hero and in 
yer. 5.2 does it mean that Judith came first to Holofernes in 
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the night, and had an audience in his tent, as our version, 
following the Greek, seems plainly to representit? But how 
then shall we reconcile this with x. 10.. where it is said, 
that the men of the city looked after and followed Judith with 
their eyes till sho had passed the valley, and then saw her 
no more? which intimates that it was not night, but rather, 
as the Vulgate has it, about daybreak or sunrising, circa 
ortum diet. Possibly it might seem night to Ifolofernes, 
who went no farther than his antechamber, and had then 
lights burning in his tent; or else it must mean the night 
ensuing, or that he determined to have her be with him for 
acontinuance. It is probable that Holofernes could not 
speak the Syriac or Chaldee language which Judith used; 
for v. 3. he asks the princes of Moab who this people were, 
as if he was an absolute stranger to them; we may sup- 
pose, therefore, that the conversation which passed between 
them was managed by an interpreter.- _. 

Ver. 6. If thou wilt follow the words of thy noepahk, 
Jael’s behaviour to Siscra was not unlike this, when she 
said to him, Turn in, my lord, turnin to me ; fear not: (Judg. 
iv. 18.) and with.the like design of treachery. Such also 
was Rahab’s reeciving, concealing, and conveying away, 
the spies, which was all a crafty management, assisted and 
carried-on by an untrue suggestion; for she said, There 
came men unto me, but whence they were, I wist not; and 
when tt was dark, the men went out ; but whither they went 
LI wist not: pursue after them quickly, for ye shall overtake 
them: and yet she knew they were concealed in the house at 
the same time. (Josh. ii. 4, 5.) It would be too bold to charge 
what she said and did upon the occasion with the guilt ofa 
lie, since the writer to the Hebrews, xi.3L. records hot name 
with honour. In like manner, when a city is straitly be- 
sieged, and sore distressed for want of either succours or 
sustenance, the casuists allow a liberty to amuse the enemy 
with feigned reports, and false accounts of their state, and to 
make use of any crafty stratagem they can devise, that may 
be of service or relief to themselves, though altogether in- 
consistent with the truth. This, and such- like practices, 
have been thought sufficiently justified from the very state 
and exigency of things in time of war. For when people 
are at open hostility with one another, whether matters be 
managed by mere force or cunning sleight, it makes no dif- 
ference ; and therefore, if it be lawful to kill an enemy out- 
right, much more is it so to deccive him, though it be to 
his very great hurt. What some writers have observed to 
excuse evasive answers, or equivocating behaviour, in 
those mentioned, and other examples in sacred story, viz. 
that a mixed action may be commended for the good that 
is in it, or which it occasions, without any express notice 
or censure of the evil, seems applicable to the case of 
Judith. 

God will bring the thing perfectly to pass by thee.] 7. e. 
God will execute what he has decreed and purposed, and 
will grant a complete victory. The expression is equivo- 
cal, and may either mean a victory to or over you. Here 
it is to be taken in the latter sense, and as spoken with such 
a reservation, as that x. 12. Holofernes understood her 
to speak of victory, by the surrender of the Israclites, or 
their overthrow ; but Judith’s meaning was, that the victory 
should be obtained by the death of Holofernes himself. 
The next sentence also is equivocal ; viz. My lord shall not 
fail of his purposes: which may either mean that Holofernes, 
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to whom she was speaking, and whom she compliments 
with the title of her lord, should gain his point, if he would 
follow her advice: or, that her Lord God would infallibly 
execute his design, touching the deliverance of his people. 
Where Judith’s speeches are capable of a double meaning 
it is sufficient te free her from the imputation of lying, if 
one of the two senses be true, viz. that which she herself 
had in view, though Holofernes and his officers might un- 
derstand her in a quite different sense ; who, for their pride 
and repeated blasphemies, descrved to be blinded in such 
a manner as to interpret in his favour what was really 
against them. 

“Ver. 7. As Nabuchodonosor king of all the earth liveth, 
and as his power liveth.] i.e. As true as it is that Nabu- 
chodonosor liveth, and that his power is felt, and acknow- 
ledged by the nations around him, so true is it, that thou 
shalt not fail in thy purposes. It was a common form 
amoug the people of the east, to swear by the life of their 
kings, and other persons of great merit and dignity: thus 


Hannah, the mother of Samuel, swore by the life of the. 


high-priest Eli; (1 Sam. i. 26.) Elishaty that of Elijah his 
master ;(2 Kings ii. 4.) Abigail by the life of David, when 
she met him as he went to avenge himself on the family of 
Nabal; (1 Sam. xxv. 26.) and her compliments, and fair 
speeches to ingratiate herself, and soothe his anger, some- 
what resemble those of Judith. Abner swore by the life of 
Saul, (1 Sam. xvii. 55.) and Joseph by that of Pharach, 
(Gen. xlii. 15.) But in this sort of oath there was neither 
superstition nor idolatry: for neither these, swearing by 
the life of holy men or prophets, nor the other, by that of 
kings, regarded them in so doing as gods; but being per- 
sons held in reverence, and reputed sacred and inviolable, 
and as representing the power and majesty of God, whose 
ministers they were, the swearing by their life, was the in- 
troducing and applying as it were a thing sacred, to attest 


the truth of what was spoken: and the setting such a value. 


upon their lives, as of public concernment, was a ‘species 
of homage, and so high a degree of political Adi as 
soothed the vanity of. princes. 

Who hath sent thee for the upholding of every living thing. ] 
This does not suit the character either of Nabuchodono- 
sor or Holofernes, who destroyed all before him, in pur- 
suance of that prince’s orders, who had vowed to avenge 
himself on all the earth; except it be understood as spoken 
ironically. Our version ‘here scems inaccurate; the Greek 
cic karép0woty maone Yuxing Will admit of stotses and better 
meaning, viz. for the new modelling, correcting, and re- 
forming of all amiss, or that have been out of order, or 
given offence. And thus the Vulgate, Ad correctionemom- 
nium animarum errantium ; and the Geneva version, Whose 
power hath sent thee to reform all persons. But tyrants, 
such as Nabuchodonosor, however complimented, seldom 
concern themselves about reformation in earnest; they are 
indeed often scourges appointed by God to correct and 
punish wicked nations, such as the Assyrians were to that 
of the Jews when they carried them away captive. 

For not only men shall serve him by thee, but also the 
beasts of the field, and the cattle, and the fowls of the air 
shall live by thy power, under Nabuchodonosor, and all his 
house.) This is a rhetorical exaggeration; and the mention 
of animals, and things without reason, submitting to his 
jurisdiction, as well as men, means only that whole pro- 
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-vinces submitted to him, with all the creatures in and be- 


longing to them, though indeed not voluntarily, but through 
fear or compulsion. - 
Ver. 8. For we have heard of thy wisdom, and thy poli- 


| cies, and it ts reported in all the earth, that thou only art 


excellent in all the kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and 
wonderful in feats of war.| To free Judith from the impu- 
tation of lying, as flattery often partakes of it, it may. be- 
necessary to observe, that in what she says here of Holo- 
fernes, she declares rather the praises which others bestowed: 
upon him than praises him herself. For as there were many 
flatterers that cried up the merits of that general, so even 
among these who had submitted to him there were some 
who were forward to flatter him upon these excellent quali- 
ties mentioned here; viz. the prudence of his conduct, his 
pelicy, and contrivance, and depth of stratagem; his power, 
or, as the margin has it, the favour he was in with his prince, . 
his skill in military discipline and the art of war; the great 
exploits he had performed, and his humanity and goodness 
to the vanquished. If this is only pancgyric, it is not purely 
of her making; she is: not answerable for the justness of 
the character, as she only mentions what aw ie of 
Holoefernes. 

‘Ver. 10. Our nalion shall not be punished, seithe can the 
sword prevail against them, except they sin against thetr 
God.] The truth of this observation the Jews experienced 
in every stage of their state, from their first becoming a na- 
tion to their ceasing to be so, by the captivity of the twelve 
tribes; their obedience or disobedience respectively ruined 
or saved them. It was therefore Balaam’s policy, says 
Philo, to make the daughters of Moab to sell the use of: 
their bodies to the Hebrews, upon condition that they would 
sacrifice unto idols, as knowing that the children of Israel 
were not otherwise to be subdued than by their own sinful- 
ness and breach of God’s commandments, «ida “EBpatoic 
plav bddv dAwcewe Tagavoulav. (See Numb. xxv. xxxi. 16.) 
And the like reflection holds true universally, thatno Divine 
judgment overtakes a nation in any signal and exemplary 
manner, but what is brought upon it by its own repeated 
transgressions, and a confirmed obstinacy in sinning. 

Ver.11. And now, that my lord be not deceived and frus-- 
trate of his purpose, even death is now fallen upon them, and 
their sin hath overtaken them, wherewith they will provoke 
their God to anger, whensoever they shall do that whichis not 
fit to be done.| The sense of this and the following verses, 
as they stand in our translation, is very obscure, occasioned 
by the great confusion of the tenses; ner do the Greek or 
oriental versions afford any light or assistance. ‘That of 
Geneva makes it rather clearer, by putting the three follow- 
ing verses ina parenthesis. Junius’s exposition, founded on 
the context, seems most natural; only allowing, what is far 
from being unreasonable, that sin may then be said to lay 
hold of us, when first being conceived it is entertained and 
encouraged, and as it were completed in our tlioughts, be- 
fore the actual commission of it: on this supposition the 
drift of Judith’s specch is to the following effect: “ The 
elders of Bethulia have judged it already allowable, and in 
case of necessity lawful, to eat what at other times is fors 
hidden by the law; for form’s sake, indeed, they have sent 
deputies to Jerusalem for a dispensation from the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, which from their own practice in a similar case, 
they are assured of: but even now the inhabitants of Be- 
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thulia are guilty, and will suffer as such for their wicked 
intention.” Judith’s design, without doubt, was to impose 
upon Ifolofernes, as is plain from ix. 10.13. and her story 
was framed to agree with what Achior had before told him, 
that if the Iicbrews had or should sin against their God, 
lie might easily overcome them: she now shews there was 
such a sin in their hearts, and soon would be actually com- 
mitted by them, as would stir up the anger of their God, the 
moment they should commit it, and the execution waited 
only the return of the messengers with the licence, instantly 
expected, and they would then immediately be given up to 
destruction, and even Jerusalem itself and all Judea, as the 
sin would licreby become general, be a prey and spoil unto 
him. But, to give a shorter answer to this difficulty, may 
not Judith be supposed to speak here as of a fact already 
done, to shew her assurance of the certainty of it, and to 
gain the greater credit with Holofernes? or by a Hebraism 
the preterit be put for the future, instances of which are 
not unfrequent? 


Ver. 16. God hath nak me to work things with thee,’ 


whereat all the earth shall be astonished, and whosoever 
shall hear it.] This address is so artful, as that the words of 
it admit of a double meaning: Judith inwardly meant her 
own enterprise, but Holofernes, from her speech, fondly 
concluded, that the God of the Hebrews was angry with 
the Jews, and had given them up to destruction; and this 
he imagined, through mistake, to be the cause of Judith’s 
quitting them. 

Ver.19. I will lead thee through the midst of Judea, un- 
til thou come before Jerusalem.| Holofernes flattered him- 
self, from the intelligence and assurance given him by Ju- 
dith, that he should go up thither himself in triumph; ;but 
her reserved meaning was, that his head should be carried 
thither, and through all Judea, in triumph. 

And thou shalt drive them as sheep.} This, too, is capable 
of a double meaning; the secret sense in Judith’s mind was,. 
that he should be the occasion, by the surprise of his death, 
of the Assyrians’ being driven in this manner, when the 
Jews should pursue after them, destroy many of them, and 
spoil their tents. What follows, viz. A dog shall not open 
his mouth at thee, is also equivocal; and may either mean, 
that none shall oppose or make any resistance to him, in 
his victorious march through Judea, or that, when he is 
dead, and there is no longer any fear of him, he shall 
give no disturbance or uneasiness to any. It is a prover- 
bial expression, and uscd in this sense, Exod. xi. 7. Josh. 
x. 21. 

For these things were told me according to my foreknow- 
ledge, and they were declared.unto me, and ‘I am sent to tell 
thee.| This is scarcely intelligible, as our version has it; 
for what necessity of telling or declaring the thing to her, 
if she herself had foreknowledge of it? Grotius thinks the 
true reading of the Greek is, xara modyvwew Ozov, accord- 


ing to the foreknowledge of God: (sec ix. 6. xii. 4.) which 


is confirmed by the Vulgate, Mec mihi dicta sunt per pro- 
videntiam Dei. Whichever reading we follow, she flatters 
manifestly Holofernes, in making him believe that God 
watched particularly over him for his good and preserva- 
tion, by sending a person to him of such great penctration, 
and filled with the spirit of prophecy. 

Ver. 22. God hath done well to send thee before the peo- 
ple, that strength might be in our hands, and destruction 
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upon them that lightly regard my lord.) i. e. God’ hath 
dealt favourably and kindly with you, in sending thee 
hither, for thercby thou ‘wilt save thy life.’ (See x. 15.) 
Thus Calmet, Diew vous a favorisée de vous envoyer ainsi 
devant ceux de vétre nation. The Vulgate has, Benefecit 
Deus qui misit te ante populum, ut des illum tu in manibus 
nostris. Our version follows the Greek, which is more 
explicit. 

Ver. 23. And now thou art both beautiful in thy coun- 
tenance, and witty in thy words; surely if thou do as thou 
hast spoken, thy God:shall be my God.| Junius thinks that 
Holofernes swears here by her beauty (instances of which, 
used by lovers, occur in Plautus and other writers), That if 
she, or, as the Vulgate has it, her God, brought that to 
pass which she had promised and engaged for, he himself 
would become a Jew, and adopt her God. Itis not easy to 
think, says Calmet, that Holofernes spoke this seriously, 
and in good earnest, as his conversion would prejudice his 
fortune; or he must certainly be ignorant that the God of 
Israel allowed not any to worship strange gods together 
with him. ‘He meant only hereby to flatter and please 
Judith, to insinuate himself into her affections, and to gain 
her love... And observing Judith to be a woman of strict 
piety, and strongly attached to her religion, he foresaw 
this would be the principal difficulty in the way of his pas- 
sion; he declares, therefore, that'a difference in religion 
ought not to create in her any distance or estrangement to 
his person, as he was ready to become a Jew, as soon 
as he.saw the ies teh emg eets of what she had assured 
him of. 


CHAP. XII. 
Ver. 1. Awnp bade that they should prepare for her of his 


own meats.) Svuvérake xatactpwliva airy amd tov dLororn- 
pdarwy avrov. Calmet, from ‘the authority of the Syriac, 
which has, Et jussit sterni ipsi, darique ipsi de convivio suo, 
&c. thinks the true reading of the Greek, ovvirag xaracrpo- 
cat avriv, kal Sovvat avTy amd THY, K. 7. X. he ordered that a 
bed or couch should be prepared for her, and that she 
should sit or lie down, and his own meat and provisions 
should be given her. r 

| Ver. 2. And Judith said; I will not eat thereof.| It was 
the custom of ancient times (sce Grotius on Dan.i. 8. 
Casaub. ad Athen. lib. i. cap. 11.) to consecrate all that 
they did eat or drink to their gods, by putting part of it on 
the altar, or casting it into the fire; so that to eat of meats 
and drinks so consecrated, was in effect to partake of 
things offered to idols. Whereas, by the laws of Moses, 
nothing was to be eaten or drank by ihe children of Israel, 
but which had been offered to the Lord, either immediately 
in itself, or virtually in the first-fruits and offerings. (Lev. 
xvii. 3. xxiii. 14. Deut. xii. 21. 26.) The Jews, therefore, 
as appears from the examples of Daniel and his asso- 
ciates at the court of Nabuchodonosor, of Tobit at that 
of Shalmaneser, (i. 11, 12.) and of Nehemiah at that of 
Artaxerxes, who, being cupbearer to that king, was dis- 
pensed with from drinking the wine of the gentiles; the 
Jews, I say, when they could not avoid conversing with 
the gentiles, took great care to abstain, not only from 
things really sacrificed to idols, bat from most things that 
came out of. pentile: hands, because there was some pre- 
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sumption, that a part of most kinds, by way of first-fruits, 
had been consecrated to idols, the rest being by such first- 
frnits deemed polluted, as dedicated to them. From the 
places above eited it appears, that the Jews forbore all 
meats and drinks that eame from the gentiles, in like man- 


ner as the Egyptians would not eat with the Hebrews, whom. 


they looked upon as impure and profane, and esteemed it 
an abomination so to do. (Gen. xliii. 82.) When the ene- 
mies of the Jews aimed to vex and displease them, they 
compelled them "to eat swine’s flesh and other forbidden 
meats; and great was the persecution of them by Antiochus, 
and other heathen rulers, especially in the times of the 
Maccabees. In like manner, Julian the Apostate, to be 
revenged upon the Christians: at Antioeh, made all the 
food that was brought to market to be first dedicated at a 
heathen altar. (Theodorct, lib. i. cap. 14.) 

Lest there be an offence.] The word oxavéadov, in general, 
significs a stone or block, or something in the way, at which 
men are apt to stumble and fall;.and accordingly in the 


Old Testament it is taken for a fall, and sometimes for sin, | 


the lapse of the soul, as it seems to be, Judg. viii. 27. and 
so the sense here may be, Lest by eating forbidden meats I 
sin against God, and so be a hinderance to what God had 
otherwise decreed to have brought to pass by my means for 
the public good: or, secondly, offence, or scandal, as it 
is rendered from the Greck, sometimes significs a snare; 
and so another sense of this place may be, That she would 
not eat with him, lest his table should prove a snare unto 
her, an oceasion of falling, and an inlet to temptation: or, 
lastly, we may understand it of her giving offence to others 
thereby, as the word is used when applied to eating, I Cor. 
vill. 13. ‘This determined the venerable and good Eleazar 
not to eat even of his own lawful meat and provisions, be- 
cause, being brought to him secretly, he was apprehensive 
that many young persons might think that Eleazar, being 
fourseore years old and ten, was now gone to a strange re- 
ligion, and so his dissembling prove a snare unto ogee 
(2 Mace. vi. 18—24.) 

Ver. 4. As thy soul liveth, my loud thine handmaid shall 
not spend those things that I have, before the Lord work by 
mine hand the things that he hath determined.) Messieurs of 
Port-Royal obscrve, that there is the less reason to believe 
that Judith is guilty of lying, as she occasionally confirms 


what she says by an oath; sometimes swearing by God, - 


and asseverating solemnly, that she was sent from and 
commissioned by him; at other times by the life.of Na- 
buchodonosor, and here by that of Holofernes, which, if 
made use of in confirmation of any falschood, is incon- 
sistent with that character of her, viii. 8. that she feared 
God greatly. However this be, it is certain, that through- 
out almost her whole discourse with this general, she con- 
verses dubiously, or in equivocal terms, and particularly 
here, when she says, that the Lord will work by her hands 
what he has determined, she speaks of her design to cut 
off that general’s head, and Holofernes understands her of 
delivering the Jews into his power. 

Ver. 5. Then the servants of Holofernes brought her into 
the tent, and she slept tili midnight, and she arose when it 
was towards the morning-watch, Ver. 6. And sent to Ho- 
lofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that thine hand- 
maid may go forth unto prayer.| According to the Vul- 
gate, Judith asks this favour of going forth to prayer ata 
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distance from the.camp, at her first entrance into the tent 


appointed her, which seems more probable than disturb- 
ing Holofernes unseasonably by such a message towards 
the morning-wateh. And indeed Judith had prepared Ho- 
lofernes to grant: this favour, by telling him on the pre- 
ceding day, thy servant will go out by night into the valley, 
and pray unto God, (xi. 17.) Judith could as well have 
prayed within her tent, and-God could as cffectually have 
heard her from the most sceret and retired part of it; but 
persisting out of policy in her first resolution, of going 
forth at a distance’from the camp'for that purpose, she 
thought it an instance of more duty and respect to apply 


for leave afresh. This conduet of Judith, though very art- 


ful, was regular, and of a piece, and left Holofernes no 


/ room to suspect her fidelity and integrity. For as it was 


necessary at first to take this precaution, so was it likewise 
to manage the liberty indulged her, of going forth for three 
days, in such a manner as to create no jealousy; that after 
having ‘cut off Holofernes’s head, and accomplished the 
great design she came upon, she might retire with more 
ease; safety, and confidence, to Bethulia again, without any 
stop or molestation. To retire apart for prayer, that it 
may be performed with more earnestness and attention, 
and freer from the notice and hearing of the rude and pro- 
fane, is certainly most laudable; but the true reason of Ju- 
dith’s procedure at this time, seems rather to be founded 
on artifice, than on : any obligation cither from the Jewish 
law or custom. By this pretext s heinduced Holofernes 
to think; what was contrived for his ruin to be most ad- 
vantageous to his great designs, and, under a notion of 
praying for victory and success in his undertaking, she 
opened a way to triumph more securely over the grand 
adversary of her country, and to facilitate her own safe 
return. 

Ver. 7. And went out in the night into the valley of 
Bethulia, and washed herself in a fountain of water by the 
camp ; and when she came out, she besought the Lord God 
of Israel, -to direct her way to the raising up of the children 
of her people.| One is astonished to see here a woman of 
such beauty go out in the night-time, aecompanicd only 


-with her waiting-woman, and pass through the camp of the 


Assyrians, without any insult or viene offered to her. 
But it is most probable, that the dread of Holofernes’s 
resentment, who was captivated with her person, and re- 
carded her as one who would soon crown his warmest 
wishes, hindered the soldiers from attempting any rude- 
ness or assault. There is no necessity to suppose, with 
the Romish expositors, that either an angel conducted her 
at first from Bethulia, or secured her each night from dan- 
ger when she went out into the valley. The occasion of 
her going was to wash herself in a fountain, whether that 
at the foot of the mountain, whose aqueduet, according to 
the Vulgate, Holofernes cut off from all communication 
with the city, is not material to determine ;-it may be more 
proper to observe, that fountain-water seems particularly 
enjoined by the law, Lev. xv. 13. where the Chaldee inter- 
preter has, in aquis fontis. Spencer adds this farther rea- 
son, Aqua fontana purior, et acrioris ad purgandum vir- 
tutis, adeoque lustrationi magis apta crederetur. (De Purific.. 
p. 774.) Purification, or washing the hands or body before 
prayers, or sacrifices offered to the Deity, was a very an- 


| cient religious ceremony. The Egyptians, Greeks, and 
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Romans, all used these washings before their devotions ; 
and from the heathens probably this custom was derived 
to the Jews. (Spenc. ibid. p. 788. Philo, wept giAavOpwr. 
Eurip. Alcest. ver. 157. Hom. Il. Z. Ovid. Fast. lib. v. 
Virg. AEn. ix.) Thus xvi. 18. of this history, we read that, 
as seon as the people wero purified, they offered their 
burnt-offerings; and to this custom the Psalmist alludes, 
Psal. xxvi. G6. as the apostle also is thought to do, 1 Tim. 
ii. 8. I will therefore that men pray every where, lifting up 
holy hands, dctove xeipac, puras manus. It is certain that 
the Jews even to this day wash their hands before they 
enter the synagogue to pray: (Lee Moden. de Jud. Rit.) 
and from Mark vii. 2—4. it appears, that when they re- 
turned from market, or other public place, they used with 
great care and exactness this ceremony, to purify them- 
selves from any defilement, which a converse with stran- 
gers, or the touch of any thing that was thought impure, 
according to the law, might occasion. And so Judith 
being all day in the camp of the Assyrians, probably-took 
the opportunity of the night to wash herself, that she 
might purge or purify herself from any defilement or-un- 
cleanness which she might have contracted from convers- 
ing with gentiles, among whom she was. 

Ver. 9. So she came in clean, and remained in the tent 
until she did eat her meat at evening.| It seems from this 
place, as if Judith, to fervent prayer for the happy success 
of her enterprise, added likewise strict fasting, to render 


herself more worthy to effect the deliverance of her people:. 


for being an Israclite, indeed, serving the God of heaven 
in spirit, day and night, (xi. 17.) she rightly judged it ne- 
cessary to purify her heart before God of all that might 
displease him, as well as to use the outward ceremony of 
washing. And as thereby she returned pure, so she re- 
solved to continue so both in body and spirit, passing the 
whole day in severe fasting until the evening, before she 
took any refreshment; according to the custom of the more 
religious, who used to fast not only till evening, but even 
till the stars began to appear.. And nothing but prayer, 
added to such a severe discipline, say Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, could have kept one so beautiful, chaste, and vir- 
tuous, in the midst of a camp of rude barbarians; or en- 
abled an instrument so feeble to execute a work of such 
vast danger and importance. St. Ambrose has the same 
rewark, “‘ Non bibebat foemina Judith, jejunans omnibus 
diebus viduitatis sua. His armis munita processit, ct 
omnem Assyriorum cireumvenit exercitum. Sobrii vi- 
gore consilii abstulit Holofernis caput, servavit pudici- 
tiam, victoriam reportavit. 
in castris pratendebat alienis: ille vino sepultus jacebat, 
ut ictum vulneris sentire non posset. Itaque unius mu- 
lieris jejunium innumeros stravit exercitus Assyriorum.” 
(De Jejuaio.) 

Ver. 10. Azxd called none of the officers unto the ban- 
quet.| te. That he might be more at liberty, and have 
fewer witnesses of his intemperance and lasciviousness. 
Most of the copies have, ec tiv xpijorv, but the Alexan- 
drian and the Complute, which last our translators gene- 
rally follow, have, etc rijv xAjow. Thus in the third book 
of Maccabees xAnrot are guests invited to a feast, to which 
is opposed a&Anroc in Tomer, and invocati in Plautus. In 
the glossaries we have, xAijrwo, and demvoxAhrwe, tnvitator. 
And so Matt. xxii. 3. xadfcar rote KxexAnuévove, Is to be un- 
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Hzee enim succincta jejunio, - 
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derstood, and is an expression like that here, ixadecev cic 
THVv KAjowW. 

Ver. 11. Bagoas, the eunuch, who had charge over all 
that he had.| Bagoas is not a proper, but a common name 
for a eunuch, at least for the chief of them; for so the 
principal ones were called among the Persians and Baby- 
lonians, according to Pliny, (lib. xiii.4.) Q.Curtius calls 
Alexander’s eunuch Bagoas, (lib. x.) Herod also had one 
called by tho same name. (Joseph. Antig. lib. xvii. 3. see 
Sulpit. Sever. Sac. Hist. lib. ii. in Not.) We find eunuchs 
in vogue among the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persians, and all the eastern princes. They were anciently 
employed in the most momentous affairs, all places of the 
greatest trust being filled by such. The term eunuch, there- 
fore, does not always signify a real one, but often an officer 
at court, and near the king’s person. Inthe book of Esther, 
i.10. vi. 2. they are called chamberlains, that served in the 
presence of the king; such as was Potiphar to the king of 
Egypt, as many have supposed. To them the Persian kings 
not only committed the guard of their own persons, (Xen. 
Cyr. lib. vii.) but likewise the education of their children; 
it being a custom among them to put the heir-apparent to 
the crown, as soon as he was born, into the hands of eu- 
nuchs, under whose tuition he remained till he attained the 
seventh year of his age. (Plato in Alcib.) Formerly they 
were entrusted likewise with the care of some favourite 
women, and to watch over their conduct. Thus Ovid, 


“* Quem penes est dominam servandi cura Bagoz.” 
(Amor. lib. ii.) 


As in later times they have been employed 1 in seraglios. 
From the words, meicov riv yuvaika tiv ‘EBoatav, i} gore raga 
col, it seems probable that Bagoas had the care of Judith, 
and that she lodged with him, or in his tent. 

Ver. 12. For it will be shame for our person, if we shall 
let such a woman go, not having had her company: for if we 
draw her not unto us, she will laugh us to scorn.] These 
words of Holofernes aro capable of a double meaning, and 
contain either a harmless invitation to the banquet, and in- 
necent freedom of discourse, or in a bad sense they may 
imply an intention in Holofernes to abuse and debauch 
her, in which sense éuAéw is often taken by Lucian, Ari- 
stotle, and other writers. (Sce particularly Hist. of Susan- 
na, ver. 54. 58.) The Syriac and Geneva versions under- 
stand it in the fermer sense; the Vulgate and Sulpitius 
Severus (Sacer. Iist. lib. iii.) in the latter; which the con-~ 
clusion of the verse, and the context, (see ver. 16.) render 
most probable, and is better adapted to the dissolute cha- 
racter of the person spoken of, to say nothing of the pro- 
fession. But whata mean and detestable opinion does it 
give us of If{olofernes’s honour, and of his loose and dege- 
nerate manner of acting, to hear him declare, that it will 
be a reflection and disgrace to him not te have ruined a 
woman’s virtue! Asif it was a commendable triumph, or 
added to the laurels of a gencral, to glory in the spoils of 
beauty, orsignalize himself by debauching innocence. And 
how degenerato must those or any times be, when rapes 
are accounted gallantry, and brutal lust an accomplish- 
ment! As virtue wears not the attire of a harlot, so neither 
was Judith like any of his Assyrian prostitutes; he need- 
ed not have been afraid, if he did not draw her, t. ¢. as the 
Geneva version has it, allure her to him, that she would 
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have ridiculed him fer his backwardness, or reproached 
him for coming away undefiled; for as she would not per- 
mit indecent freedoms, so neither would she take them, nor 
act beneath the unblamable character she had maintained, 
by any criminal levity of conversation. | 

Ver 18. Then Bageas said, Let not this fair damsel fear 
to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his presence, and 
drink wine, and be merry with us, and be made this day as 
one of the daughters of the Assyrians, which serve in the 
house of Nabuchodonoser.| The infamous pander but too 
well understood his master’s inclination; he therefore in- 
vites her freely to drink wine, the great ‘incentive to lust. 
The Persians were much more free and dissolute at their 
entertainments than the other nations of the east, who al- 
lowed not their women to appear at their banquets, nor to 
dine with them in public: they generally ate by themselves 
apart, and did not affect to be introduced on such occa- 
sions. One sees in the book of Esther how backward 
queen Vashti was to attend the royal summons, with what 
a fierceness of spirit she received the message, and abso- 
lutely refused to go inte the apartment, where Ahasuerus 
was dining with his nobles, (i. 12.) In the history of the 
Hebrews, and that of the Egyptians, we read of no wo- 
men at their public entertainments, nor among the ancient 
Greeks ; but the Persians took much greater liberties, had 
women promiscuously among their guests, ‘and were very 
indiscreet, according to many writers, in their. bchaviour 
and conduct towards them. (Herod. lib. vy. eap. 18. Justin. 
lib. vii.) Even lewd and infamous women sometimes at- 
tended to sing and dance hefore them, and were afterward 
employed in scenes of wickedness. It is true, that the man- 
ners of the Persians and Assyrians were not altogether 
alike; but they greatly resembled one another, says Cal- 
met, and the liberties taken with women by the one were 
to be found and paralleled in the other. One need only 
read the life of Sardanapulus to be convinced of the dis- 
soluteness of their kings, nor have a stronger proof to what 
abandoned and vile purposes the daughters of Assyria, who 
served in the house of Nabuchodonosor, were employed, 
than the proposal made to Judith by this intrigning eunuch. 

Ver. 14. Then said Judith unto him, Who am I, that I 
should gainsay my lord? Surely whatsoever pleaseth him, 
TF will do speedily.| It hath been objected against this his- 
tory, that the author of it makes his heroine act and talk in 
a manner not so well comporting with that sense of virtue 
and religion which she professes to have; (xi. 17.) for 
she seems, from this verse, as a woman devoid of modesty, 
who endeavoured to ensnare Holofernes in a sinful amour, 
and answered to the declaration of a criminal passion, with 
too. little modesty and reserve. To this it is answered, by 
its advocates, in favour of her conduct, that her answer to 
the eunucli’s suggestions she might design for no more than 
a common compliment, which the situation of her affairs at 
that time obliged her to make. She might perceive, very 
likely, the bad design which the Assyrian general had upon 
her; but she did not think herself concerned to discover 
that she perceived it. She pretended, in'some measure, 
to be ignorant of it: and to pretend an ignorance in what 
is proposed, when the thing is faulty, and will not bear an 
examination, is a point of medesty as well as prudence; 
as, where it will admit of a double construction, there to 
take it in the better sense, is ever reputed an act of eandour 
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and good breeding. Let not this fair damsel fear (says 
the old pander) fo come to my lord, to be honoured in his 


sight, and to be as one of the daughters of Assyria, who 


serve in the court of Nabuchodonosor. How the daughters 
of Assyria, who served in this capacity, were used, Judith 
very probably had been informed; but since the eunuch 
putit upon the foot of a great favour and dignation done to 
her, she could do no less than return him a compliment. 
But then we all know that the offers of service, which 
upon every Occasion we are so apt te make to one another, 
and those expressions of submission and respect, which so 
commonly pass among us, are not to be taken in a literal 
sense, because they always imply a tacit condition. And, 
therefore, the answer which the historian puts in Judith’s 
mouth, Surely whatsoever pleaseth him, Iwill do speedily, 
will fairly admit of this construction:—“ Whatever Holo- 
fernes shall desire of me, so far as is consistent with my 
duty, honour, and religion, I will not fail to do.” (See Cal- 
met,-in loc. and Stackhouse’s History of-the Bible, vol. i.) 


There is also a farther solution to.be given of this seeming 


forwardness of Judith, that by her Lord she might mean 
the Lord God, whom she had all along endeavoured to 
please by her prayers, fastings, and special acts of faith; 
and might with good reason say to the eunuch, who was 
sent to her from Holofernes, ‘‘ Whatever pleaseth him I 
will do, and it shall be my joy unto the day of my death ;” 
and her meaning miglit only be, ‘ I am willing to do what 
that good and acceptable and perfect will of God requires 
of me, and it shall be the pleasure of my life to fulfil it; as 
the accomplishment of it I know will be my hag pineas: in 
this life, and be the means of blessedness in the other.” 
The eunuch, indeed, who spoke to Judith in this manner, 
regarded his master as the person whom she called ‘her 
Lord, and being blinded with this persuasion, and inter-_ 
preting Judith’s answer by the passion of Holofernes, he 
contributed to make that general fall inte the snare, which 
was his overthrow, without pest rar of any evil conse- 
quence. 

Ver. 15. And her maid laid soft skins on the ground for 
her, over against Holofernes, that she might sit and eat upon 
them.] Eic rd eofieav xatakAwopuéyny tw’ adrwv. It appears, 
from hence, that Judith did not eat at the same table with 
Holofernes, but apart by herself, and on her own meats; 
not sitting, as our version has it, but recumbent, xara- 
xAwouévn, on soft skins spread on the ground, a custom 
among the ancients, which Homer mentions, II. i. and 
Strabo, Jib. iii. The translator of the LX. in our Poly- 
slot, has, Ut manducaret accumbens super eas, et tngressa 
recubuit Judith. Junius renders in like manner. The Jews’ 
ancient posture at table was sitting. Saul, when he was 
king, sat upon his seat by the wall. (1 Sam. xx. 24.) And 
they continued the posture of sitting, for the most part, in 
the. reign of Solomon. (Prov. xxiii. 1.) At the feast of 
Ahasuerus, the princes lay on magnificent beds, (Esther 1.) 
as they did also at the banquet Esther made for the kirig 
and Ifaman, (chap. vii.) which, though it relates only to the 
Persians, yet shews the antiquity of this custom of lying at 
meals in the east: and after the Jews had acquaintance 
and dealings with the Babylonians, Persians, and Syrians, 
little or no mention is made of sitting at meals. The posture 
of lying at them sprang first from luxury and effeminacy, 
and as such it is mentioned by the prophets; (Amos vi, 
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4.7. Ezek. xxiii. 41.) but after the captivity it became 
more general. In the gospel-times, beds to lie on at their 
meals were common; our Saviour was on one of them, 
when Mary Magdalen anointed his feet, and also when he 
ate the last supper with his disciples. 

Ver. 18. I will drink, now, my lord, because my life is 
magnified in me this day, more than all the days since I was 
born.| The glory of which Judith speaks, was that spring- 
ing from the hopes of victory, which she entertained over 
Holofernes, the person who aimed to triumph over her 
chastity; a conquest, not of her eyes, but the eflect of her 
courage; a satisfaction not arising from love, but hatred. 
For a woman so religious, so attached to the love of her 
country, and of the sanctuary in particular, was, we may 
be assured, averse to the addresses of this alien and bar- 
barian, and very far from regarding it as an honour to 
serve and please him, whose design was, as she mentions 
in her prayer, to defile the sanctuary, and to pollute the ta- 
bernacle, where the great and glorious Name rested, and 
to cast down the horn of the altar, (ix. 8.) She could 
never have any thoughts or inclination to respect and ho- 
nour one so wicked, whom with such earnestness she im- 
plored God to give her grace to despise, and strength to 
subdue. As she had anticipated victory in her mind, and 
reflected on it as a glorious instanee of the power of God, 
that the wicked and proud Assyrian should fall merely by 
the hand of a woman, she had reason to regard that day; 
when she should .cut off the head of the grand adversary of 
her country, as the most glorious in her whole life. 

Ver. 20. And Holofernes took great delight in her, and 
drank much more wine than he had drank at any time in 
one day sinee he was born.| I cannot better illustrate this 
than by St. Ambrose’s reflection upon it:—‘“‘ Temperantia 
virtus est foeminarum. Inebriatis vino viris, et somno se- 
pultis, abstulit vidua gladium, exseruit manum, bellatoris 
abscidit caput, per medias hostium acies intemerata pro- 
cessit. Advertitis igitur quantum mulieribus nocere pessit 
ebrietas, quando viros vina sie solvunt, ut vineantur a 
foeminis?: Esto igitur vidua temperans; casta primum a 
vino, ut casta possit esse ab adultero. Nequaquam te ille 
tentabit, si vina non tentent. Nam si Judith bibisset, dor- 
misset cum adultero. Sed quia non bibit, haud difficile 
ebrios exercitus unius sobrictas et vincere potuit, et clu- 
dere.” (De Viduis,) 
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Ver. 1. N OW when the evening was come, his servants 
made haste to depart, and Bagoas shut his tent without. 
Ver. 2. And Judith was left alone in the tent, and Holo- 
Sernes lying along upon his bed; for he was filled with wine.| 
Coverdale’s rendering here seems preferable, as it sets 
this interview in a much stronger light; Now when it was 
late in the night, his servants made haste every man to his 
lodging, and Bagoas shut the chamber-door, and went his 
way, for they were all overladen with wine: so was Judith 
alone in the chamber. 
bed ali drunken, and of very drunkenness fell asleep. 
Here are many particulars very observable :—1. That the 
tents of the great generals in the east were very spacious, 
having several apartments, and for their grandeur and mag- 
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As for Holofernes he lay upon the 
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nificence not unlike palaces. 2 2. Itis probable that lamps 
were burning all night in Holofernes’s chamber, without 
which J udith could not have seen to have managed and 
conducted her enterprise. 3. When it is here said that 
Bagoas shut the doors of his tent without, it must be un- 
derstood with this reserve, that Judith had liberty to go 
out; for, to prevent suspicion, she had the cunning and 
precaution to acquaint Bagoas beforehand with her in- 
tention of going forth that very night as on the preceding 
ones. 4. Judith’s servant is ordered: to wait without, not 
at the door of Holofernes’s tent, as some expositors would 
have it, that she might be ready at call, and to give any no- 
tice or assistance that was necessary, but at that of her own 
bedchamber, which carried Jess suspicion with it. Nor 
does it appear that she had acquainted her waiting-woman 
with the great design in hand; it.seems more probable, 
from her not communicating it to the elders of Bethulia, 
when she set out on this enterprise, that she kept it as: an 
impenetrable secret, wholly in her own breast, for fear 
of any discovery or miscarriage. The foregoing cireum- 
stanees suggest this useful reflection, That the wisdom of 
God often makes even the vices and irregularities of men to 
serve, in a surprising manner, to the execution of his own 
great purposes. Judith would never have been -able to 
have cut off Holofernes’s head, if she had not been alone 
with him in his tent, and, even when alone, could not have 
accomplished so desperate a design, if an excess of wine 
had not quite stupified and laid asleep Holofernes and his 
officers, so as not to be capable of mistrusting any thing; 
much less to hinder what she was about to effect. One 
sees also by the event, how brutal lust and pure love were 
differently rewarded: Judith, inflamed with the love of her 
country and its afflicted people, is transported beyond her- 
self at the thoughts she had conceived of their deliverance, 
and with great presence of mind, and undauntedness of 
spirit, happily accomplishes it. Holofernes, on the other: 
hand, whose intentions were base and dishonourable, in- 
toxicated with wine, falls a sacrifice to his lusts, a Hebe 
to that heroine whom he meant to abuse. 

Ver. 4. Then Judith, standing by his bed, wad in her 
heart, O Lord God of ali power, look at this present upon 
the works of mine hands, for the exaltation of Jerusaiem.] 
Judith shews, by this prayer, directed to the God of all 
power, that it was not. upon herself, or her own manage- 
ment or force that she depended for success, but on the all- 
powerful hand of God, from whom. she expected that as- 
sistance which she stood so much in necd of at this time. 
Her prayer seems conceived in this or the like manner:— 
‘* 1 know and experience, O Lord, that in myself I am no- 
thing but weakness, and incapable to execute what I have 
undertaken; I therefore now, in thy presence, disclaim all 
pretence to the merit or glory of an action; which is far 
above me to achieve; but I believe, at the same time, and 
have a firm faith and assurance, that what I cannot 
do by myself, thou wilt do in and by me, and make thy 
power the more known and conspicuous, as the instrument 
thou art pleased to employ is propertionably weak and in- 
sufficient.” Judith prayed thus, it is said, in her heart, not 
that she had any fear or apprehension of being overheard 
by a vocal prayer, as Holofernes was so insensible and 
stupified by his excessive debauch; but the expression 


denotes, that God, being a spirit, hears not the articulato 
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sound of the voice, ‘though ‘it be said figuratively to enter 
into his ears, but has a particular regard to the language 
and motion of the heart... 

Ver.6. Then she came to the pillar of the bed which was 
at Holofernes’s head, and took down his falchion from 
thence.} Tpoce\Povca rp xavdve rig KAiung...KaQeiAe Tov 
axwwaknv avrov an avrov. It is very probable that 16 xodu, 
is the true reading here, as xv properly signifies a pillar. 
The acinaces was a short Persian dagger, according to 
Curtius, Herodotus; lib. vii. Horace, Carm. lib. i. manage- 
able by a woman’s hand. Hence likewise some have con- 
cluded Holofernes to have been a Persian. It may be 
asked, whether Judith had any instruments of death with 
her, as poison or dagger, &c.; for it may seem probable, as 
she went with a settled resolution to kill Holofernes, she 
was prepared accordingly. To this it may be sufficient to 
answer, that she depended upon finding something for her 
purpose in the Assyrian general’s tent, a magazine usually 
of warlike weapons : or she assured herself, that his own 
sword at least would be ready at hand to complete her 
vengeance; in like manner as David, when, unarmed in 
comparison, he went forth to engage the champion of the 
Philistines, made use of the uncircumcised giant's own 
sword to cut off his head: or, like Jae], she might hope to 
dispatch him, perhaps, with a nail of the tent; and that, as 
Sisera’s, she might smite off his head, when she had pierced 
and stricken through his temples. (Judg. v.26.) _ 

Ver. 7. And approached to-his bed, and took hold of the 
hair of his head, and said, Strengthen me, O Lord Gad of 
Israel, this day. Ver. 8. And she smote twice upon his neck 
with all her might, and she took away his head from him.] 
Excess of wine had made Holofernes not only sleepy and 
drowsy, but even insensible; by his not waking or stirring 
during the whole action, he seems to have lost all sense, 
even that of feeling, which gave Judith time, who was not 
able to take off his head at one blow, to strike a second, 
and to complete what she had begun. One shall hardly 
hear or read of an instancc, where such a rough and violent 
assault passed seemingly unfelt and unperceived. When 
Sisera was smote by Jael, the text says, At her feet he 
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bowed, he fell, he lay down ; which scems to import, that at 


the first stroke he started and lifted up his body (his sleep 
being only occasioned by fatigue and weariness), and 
shewed some sign of life and motion, but being very much 
stunned, he fell down again, and by a second stroke on so 
sensible part (for the very manner of the expression de- 
notes a repetition of the blow) he fell down dead. NHolo- 
fernes’s death was not quite so immediate, nor from the 
nature of the part wounded could the dire business be so 


quickly dispatched; but during the whole bloody process - 


of his decollation, no struggle appears, no groan is ut- 
tered ; he lay, as it were, ina continued coma, or rather 
slept, as it really proved, the sleep of death. Herein they 
both agree, that they fell ingloriously by the hand of a 
woman, and by a like instance of treachery. When Poly- 
phemus lay in the like circumstances, inebriated and ina 
deep sleep with the copious draughts of Ulysses’s generous 
wine, the wise chief, to whom some god, says Homer, im- 
parted courage for the design, took the advantage of his 
drowsiness and stupidity, and contrived cunningly the 
putting out his cyc, which alone occasioncd such anguish 
in him, that, as the same poct says,— 
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Zpepdarlov 2 yey’ Quwker* wet 8 taye wéron. (Odys. ix.) 


It is observable, that Virgil, mentioning the same story of 
the Cyclops, adds, that the persons who were engaged in 
the design first prayed to the gods to assist them in the at- 
tempt— 


‘*¢ Nam simul, expletus dapibus, vinoque sepultus, 
Cervicem inflexam posuit,—nos, magna precati 
Numina, sortitique vices, una undique circum 
Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus acuto.” (Ain. iii.) 


The history of Judith is so far similar, that she had her re- 
venge likewise upon a.monster of cruelty, and prayed to 
God to strengthen her hand for the execution of her design. 
With respect to the act itself, the advocates of this history 
justify it from the command of God, Deut. xiii. 6. and fol- 
lowing verses. .In pursuance of this law, Judith, or any 
other inhabitant of Bethulia, inspired with the like courage 


and magnanimity, might lawfully, they maintain, endeavour 


to counterplot the designs of any, even with the death of the 
person, who, in a hostile ‘manner, should come not only to 
invade their civil rights and liberties, but to extirpate their 
religion, and compel them by force of arms to receive an 
idolatrous form of worship, which neither they nor their 
fathers knew. 

Ver. 9. And tumbled his body down from the bed.] One 
cannot well guess at the reason which induced Judith to 
tumble the dead body from the bed upon the ground, unless 
it was that so frightful a spectacle might strike the greater 
terror and consternation in those that should behold it, and 
that the fright and dejection of spirit, communicated from 
one to another upon the occasion, might at length affect the 
Assyrian army in general for the loss of their chief, as in 
reality it did some time after, and occasion their sndden 


‘flight, and a successful pursuit after them. 


And pulled down the canopy from the pillars.| The an- 
cients, especially in warm countries, made the curtains of 
their beds of a very fine net-work, which coming round the 
whole bed, shut themin in sucha manner as to have the be- 
nefit of the air without the trouble of flies, which could not 
get through them. Such seems to have been round the bed 
of Holofernes, called here cwvwreiov, and by the Vulgate, 
conopeum; which was a sort of veil made in the. form of a 
fine net, which left a passage for the light, and at the same 
tine kept out the flies. The Egyptians used this kind of 
net-work all round their beds, to guard against the incon- 
venience of certain flies or gnats, which are called cwvw7ec. 
The ponds‘and niarshes, with which Egypt abounded, bred 
a great number of these insects. They who translated the 
history of Judith into Greek, probably Alexandrian Jews, 
seem to speak after their country manner, when they say 
here, that Judith pulled down the conopewm of Holofernes'’s. 
bed after she had cut off his head. 

‘Ver. 11. Then said Judith afar off to the watchmen at the 
gate, Open, open now the gate: God, even our God is with 
us, to shew his power yet in Jerusalem, and his forces against. 
the enemy.] Kat xparoc¢ xara rev éxOoev, which would be 
better rendered, And his force against the enemy, or his ene- 
mies, as the Geneva version has it. Judith, exulting with 
joy for the happy success of her enterprise, isimpatient till 
the watchmen open the gates for her admittance, that she 
may communicate the important news to the cldcrs of the 
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city, and the distressed inhahitants. It is observable, 
that she calls to them afar off, that she redoubles her 
call, and dwells upon the name of her great and mighty 
Deliverer. If we should suppose Judith, soon after her en- 
trance, to hasten into the sanctuary of the Lord, there to 
return her devout thanks in form, it would be no improba- 
ble supposition, nor disagreeable to her character, viii. 8. 
that she feared God greatly. She might then say, in a 
higher and more exalted sense, Open me the gates of righte- 
ousness, that I may go into them, and give thanks unto the 
Lord. Iwill thank thee, for thou hast heard me, and art 
become my salvation. This ts the Lord’s doing, and it ts 
marvellous in our eyes. (Psal. exviii. 19. 21. 23.) 

Ver. 14. Then she said to them with a loud voice, Praise, 
praise God, praise Gad, for he hath not taken away his 
mercy from the house of Israel.| The Jews, upon the re- 
ceipt of any signal deliverance, used to repeat the one hun- 
dred and forty-seventh Psalm. Judith probably begins 
this, the words of which are very applicable to the occa- 
sion, particularly ver. 1—3. 5—7. 10—14. 

Ver. 15. The Lord hath smitten him by the hand of a 
woman.] As Judith perceived within herself a sort of .in- 
spired courage upon the occasion, less than which would 
not have conducted her through such a desperate and ha- 
zardous undertaking, she represents the victory gained 
over Holofernes as the act of God, and accordingly calls 
upon the elders of the city, in the most earnest and impor- 
tunate manner, to praise God for his mercy, (ver. 14.) One 
cannot but observe here, the great humility of Judith; she 
doth not say, I have smitten him, to take the honour of 
such an enterprise to herself solely, but attributes all the 
success of the action to God, who had wrought so great 
salvation for Israel by her hand. Not unlike that devout 
and humble acknowledgment of St. Paul, Yet not I, but the 
grace of God that was with me. (1 Cor. xv. 10.) St. Ambrose, 
among other instances of the merit of this heroine, men- 
tions particularly her strong confidence in God, and that it 
was the highest commendation of her virtue to be favoured 
with the assistance of God, and to experience his loving- 
kindness and protection, ‘“‘ Quanta honestatis auctoritas, 
ut Deum adjntorem prasumerct, quanta gratia ut inveni- 
ret?” (De Offic. lib. iii.) 

Ver. 16. As the Lord liveth that hath kept me in my way 
that I went,my countenance hath deceived him to his de- 
struction, and yet hath he not committed sin with me, to de- 
file and shame me.} 2. e.' Though he was captivated with my 
person, and intended the ruin of my virtue, yet hath he not 
effected his vile purpose ; I am free from the sin of impu- 
rity and uncleanness. But as it might seem very difficult, 
and almost impossible, that a single defenceless woman 
should keep her chastity, unattacked and inviolate, in the 
midst of an army of lawless barbarians, and even alone, 
under the covert of night, in the tent of so powerful a ra- 
visher, she calls upon God to attest her spotless innocence ; 
that God who had accompanied her in the way, and 
brought her back in triumph and safety. ‘Primus trium- 
phus (says St. Ambrose), ejus fuit quod integrum pudorem 
de tabernaculo hostis revexit ; secundus, quod foemina de 
vino reportavit victoriam. Non expavit mortis periculum, 


sed nec pudoris, quod est gravius bonis foeminis. Non. 


b es e ® , e ® e 
unius ictum carnificis, sed nec totius exercitus tela trepi- 
davit. Stetit inter cuncos bellatornm foemina, inter yic- 
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tricia arma secura mortis. Quantum ad molem spectat 
periculi, moritura processit, quantum ad fidem, dimica- 
tura.” (De Offic. lib. iii. cap. 18.) ¢. e. Her first triumph 
was, that she preserved her chastity unspotted, even in the 
tent of the enemy; the second, that she prevailed over the 
temptation and power of wine. She feared not the loss of 
life, nor even that of her modesty, which is of more valuein 
the esteem of graveand discreet women. So far was she from 
being afraid of mischief from one ruffian, that she regarded 
not the power of his whole army: one single woman stood 
regardless of fear amidst the crowded ranks of soldiers 
flushed with victory. If we consider the greatness of the 
danger, she went in peril of her life; if her faith and confi- 
dence in God, she was resolute and determined at the ex- 
pense of it to contend for victory. 

Ver. 19. For this thy confidence shall not depart from the 
heart of men, which remember the power of God for ever.] 
z.é. As long as mention shall be made of God’s omnipo- 
tence, so long and often shall they instance in that single 
act, the deliverance of his people by one single woman, 
effected through the mighty prevalence of her faith. Or 
thus—Judith’s religious confidence shall in fature times be 
honourably mentioned, as an instance, how God, for the 


bringing about his secret purpose, avails himself of the 


weakest instrument, which is strong in faith. 


Ver. 20. And God turn these things to thee for a per- 


petual praise, to visit thee in good things, because thou hast 
not spared thy life for the affliction of our nation, but hast 
revenged our ruin, walking a straight way before our God.) 
The Vulgate has, Sed subvenisti ruine ante conspectum Dei 
nostri. What Ozias here says to Judith, gives one a high 
idea of her who, wrought this deliverance at this time. It 
seems, say Messiecurs of Port-Royal, commenting on this 
rendcring, as if God was angry with his people, and was 
upon the point of delivering them up to the fary of the As- 
syrians, when Judith, urged by a secret impulse, and herein 
not unlike Moses, presents herself before his throne, and 
interposes between him and the people of Israel, to disarm 
his fury, and hinder the ruin of her nation. 
with him in their behalf, not by urging any merit of theirs, 
but by her watchings, fastings, and other religious austeri- 
ties; by her continual prayer, holy confidence, and faith, 
and above all her profound humility, which rendered her a. 
worthy advocate to apply to, and prevail with God to take 
pity on his people. St. Ambrose sets the reasons in a 
strong light, which induced Judith to engage in an enter- 
prise so hazardous; “ Honestatis fuit, prohibere ne po- 
pulus Dei profanis se dederet, ne ritus patrios et sacra-. 
menta proderet, ne sacras virgines, viduas graves, pudicas 
matronas barbarice subjiceret impuritati; ne obsidionem 
deditione solveret. Honestatis fuit, se malle pro omnibus 
periclitari, ut omnes eximeret periculo.” (Lib. iii. Offic.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ver. 1. H EAR me now, my brethren, and take this head, 
and hang it upon the highest place of your wails.] This 
was done to discourage and cast a dread upon the Assy- 
rians from so ghastly a sight. Judas Maccabeus did the 
like by Nicanor’s head ; he hung itupon the tower, an evt- 
dent and manifest sign (says the text) unto all, of the help 
of the Lord, 2 Macc. xv. 35. Livy mentions, that when 


(CHAP. XIV. _ 


She interposes. 


GiGi Gee ca oO.” 
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Asdrubal was slain, his head was flung into his brother 
Hannibal’s tent, that the sight of it might cast a damp 
upon that general and his soldiers. In like manner, when 
the Philistines saw the head of their champion Goliath in 
David’s hand, they fled, and were overtaken with a great 
slaughter. (1 Sam. xvii. 51.) 

Ver. 2. And so soon as the morning shall appear, and the 
sun shall come forth upon the earth, take you every one his 
weapons, and go forth every valiant man out of the.city, as 
though you would ge down towards the watch of the Assy- 
rians, but go not down. Ver. 3.’ Then shall they take their 
armour, and shall ge into their camp, and raise up the cap- 
tains of the army of Assur, and they shall-run to the tent 
of Holofernes, but shail not find him: then fear shall fall 
upon them, and they shall flee before your face.] This was 
a well-concerted scheme, and a politic contrivance: she 
advises not, that the Hebrews should go down, and fall on 
the sudden on the Assyrians, who would be sure to repulse 
and overcome them, being much stronger and far superior 
in number: but her counsel is, not to come in reality to 
blews, but only to make a feint of so doing, and by a false 
attack to alarm and put their army in motion, and oblige 
them to run to Holofernes’s tent to receive his orders, who, 
upon secing their general lie dead, and his mangled carcass 
upon the ground, would be flung into a panic and cen- 
fusion, and before they should have time, or be able to re- 
cover themselves from the consternation, the Israelites 
with all their force should attack them, and they would 
flee with great precipitation and disorder. St. Ambrose 
admires Judith for this stratagem, and extols her reach of 
thought abeve her magnanimity, ‘“‘ Nec dextere tantum 
hoc opus, sed majora tropza sapientie, Nam manu so- 
lum Holofernem viecit, consilie autem omnem hostium vicit 
exercitum. Suspenso enim Holofernis capite, quod viro- 
rum non potuit excogitari consilie, suorum erexit animos, 
hostium fregit, suos pudere excitans, hestes quoque ter- 
rere percellens, eoque cxesi sunt et fugati:” (lib. vi. de 
Viduis.) z. e. The victory which Judith gained was not so 
much an instance of her courage as of her wisdom. By 
her hand she triumphed over Holofernes only, but by her 
counsel over the whole army of the Assyrians, by hanging 
up Holofernes’s head ; by an expedient, which not even the 
elders of the city thought of, she as much exalted the spirits 
of the besieged, as she depressed those of the enemy. By 
the sight of this trophy she shamed her own people into 
courage, as she cast a dread and horror upon the besiegers 
by so shocking a spectacle: and her stratagem had the 
desired effect; for, threugh the power of it, they fled, and 
were cut to pieces, 


Ver. 5. But before you do these things, call me Achior. 


the Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised 
the house of Israel, and that sent him to us, as it were to his 
death.| The Vulgate places this almost at the end of the 
last chapter. One is surprised to find, since .it is said, 
xiil. 13. that all, both small and great, ran together to meet 
Judith at her return, that Achior still continued in Ozias’s 
house a stranger to it, and came not among the rest to con- 
gratulate her arrival, till he was sent for; as he seems 
equally interested and concerned to know this important 
news, it does net appear what should detain him at a time 
when all others hastened where Judith was. It is probable 
that Achior had not yet his entire liberty, and that he was 
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in some sort watched, till they saw the success of Judith’s 
expedition; or perhaps, as her return was in the night, 
Achior might be asleep, and not instantly informed of it. 
Whatever was the cause, it was highly reasonable to ac- 
quaint him with it, to free him from inquietude and fear, 
whom the proud Holofernes threatened to kill, when he 
took Bethulia, because he had so much extolled the al- 
mighty power of the God of Israel. And therefore Judith 
was kind in remembering him, and insisting, that before 
they went forth out of the city, they should fetch Achior to 
her, that she might give him the pleasure to hear that the 
tyrant who threatened his life was through her means now 
no more. Particular favour also might be shewed to 
Achior, because he differed so much in temper and be- 
haviour from the rest of his countrymen ; for it was true of 
the Ammonites, as well as of the Moabites and Edomites, 
that though they were related in blood to the Jews, yet 
they bore a constant hatred towards them, which they took 
all opportunities to shew, when the Jews were under any 


_ distress: and therefore Aehior’s interesting himself in their 


behalf, in the time of their distress, at the peril of his own 
life, was the more remarkable, and on that account he 
claimed the more notice and favour. 

Ver. 6. Then they ‘called Achior out of the house of 
Ozias, and when he was come, and saw the head of Holo- 
JSernes in a man’s hand in the assembly of the people, he fell 
down on his face, and his spirit failed.| The sight of the se- 
vered and bleeding head of him who had threatened his 
life, the surprise of an event so great and unexpected, and 


_ the joy to see himself thus delivered in an instant from the 


cruel death which awaited him, if Bethulia had been taken, 
these meeting together, occasioned within him such a dis- 
order and confusion of spirits, as quite to overset him. 
‘* So pious souls are affected’ (say Messieurs of Port- 
Royal, who often allegorize part of this history), from con- 
sidering, that Jesus Christ, the seed of the woman, has 
bruised the serpent’s head, has delivered them from the 
wrath to come, and wrought for them so wonderful a 
salvation.. The thoughts of their deliverance fill them 
with holy raptures; like St. Paul, they are, as it were, in . 
an ecstacy, caught up into the third heaven, and can 
scarce tell whether they are in or out of the body.” (Com. 
in loc.) 

Ver. 10. And.when Achior had seen all that the God of 
Israel had done, he believed in God greatly, and circumcised 
the flesh of his foreskin, and was joined unto the house of 
Israel unto this day.|:i. e. He became a Jew, and his de- - 
scendants continued se; for being circumcised, and be- 
coming a Jew, were synonymous terms. ‘Thus what our 
translators render, Esth. viii. 17. Many of the people of the. 
land became Jews, according to the LXX. is, woAAot rav 
éOvisv wepierguovto, Kat "loveaiZov, were circumcised, and 
conformed to the Jewish rites and customs. It should- 


‘seem from the text, as if Achior circumcised himsclf, and 


at that instant; but it is more probable, that this was done 
by the proper minister of circumcision, and not till after 
the victory was gained over the Assyrians. It also scems 
to intimate, at least according to the rendering of the Vul- 
vate, and I think it is likewise countenanced by the Greek, 
that Achior was induced to believe in God greatly, from 
secing and admiring this instance of his power; but does 
not the zealous manner in which he delivered himself be- 
3 4S 
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fore Holofernes and his chief officers, (chap. v.) and his 
noble declaration of the greatness and majesty of God, his 
strict justice and impartial goodness in all his dealings 
with his people, give us reason to think, that he believed 
in God long before? The truth is, Achior hitherto regarded 
the God of the Jews as a local Deity only; as the God or 
protector of one particular people ; he doubted not of his 
power, and the miracles which he had done for his people 
Israel, but he still continued, according to the custom and 
mode of his nation, a worshipper of Moloch, or Milcom, 
and an observer. of his abominable and superstitious rites. 
The elders of Bethulia, when they received him into the 
city, probably instructed him better, and gave.him the 
choice of being cither a proselyte of the gate, or a prose- 
lyte of justice. Upon seeing this farther evidence of God’s 
power in behalf of his chosen, exerted by Judith’s hand, 
and the proud leader of the Assyrians, for his blasphemy 
and contemptuous defiance, so exemplarily punished by 
him, he received circumcision, the initiatory rite into the true 
religion, and proved the sincerity of his inward belief, by 
outwardly submitting to this ceremony. But still as an 
Ammonite, he was not entitled to any of the privileges 
usually allowed to a prosclyte of justice, which makes his 
faith the more conspicuous and remarkable, as he was now 
joined to a people despised, and embraced a religion, 
where he could not expect or hope for, cither for himself or 
his descendants, any temporal advantages, belonging to the 
Jewish people. And hence we may satisfy an objection 
which naturally offers itself from this place, viz. how 
Achior, being an Ammonite, could be joined unto the houso 
of Israel, since the law expressly says, Deut. xxiii. 3. that 
no Ammonite or Moabite shall enter the congregation of the 
Lord for ever, even to the tenth generation. But this pro- 
hibition is not to be understood strictly and literally, since 
it is agreed on all hands, that neither a Moabite, or Am- 
monite, or even a Canaanite, were hereby incapable of be- 
coming converts or proselytes to Judaism, and entering 
thereby into the congregation of the Lord: the intention of 
this negative precept was only to hinder such from ever 
partaking of the Jewish privileges, prerogatives, dignities, 
places, preferments, or other temporal emoluments ; and it 
does not appear from the story, that Achior was so fully 
received among the Jews, as to be admitted to partake of 
any, or all of the privileges and advantages of that people: 
though Aquinas and some others have maintained, that the 
rigour of this law was dispensed with in favour of Achior, 
on account of his signal profession and acknowledgment of 
God’s power and providence before Holofernes. ‘ The like 
difficulty has been started with respect to Ruth, who be- 
ing a Moabitish woman, and married to Boaz, became a 
Jewess. But here the casc is still clearer, as that law in 
Deuteronomy affected not women, who might from any na- 
tion be admitted prosely tes, and by reason of their sex were 
incapacitated from aspiring to or enjoying ey dignitics, 
prerogatives, or emoluments. 

Ver. 13. Waken now our Lord, for the slaves have been 
bold to come down against us to battle, that they may be 
utterly destroyed.| The appellation of slaves is disgraceful ; 
but the Vulgate speaks of them as contemptibly when it 
renders, Egresst mures de caveriis suis, ausi sunt provecare 
nos ad prelium. And probably it spake of them as such, 
from the fastnesses in which they secured themselves, and 
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as appearing very diminutive on the top of so high a moun- 
tain to those in the plain. 

Ver. 14. For he thought that he had slept with Judith. 
This is expressed with great decency, though an impure 
sense is intended: “Yzvo¢ is often used for concubitus. by 
the Hellenist Jews and other writers. (See Wisd. iv. 6. 
vii. 2, with the notes on those passages.) Terentius Chris- 
tianus renders it not improperly, Nunc imperator noster in 
amore est totus. 

Ver. 15. But because none answered, he opened iis and 
went into the bedchamber.] By the description of Holofer- 
nes’s tent it seems rather to have been a pavilion, which 
was generally built with long palisadocs made of fir, the 
top of it covered with reeds, and the inside divided into 
several apartments, as this is described to be. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, had his adA} peyaAn, or great hall, and behind 
it were lodging-rooms. So again, Il. ix. Phoenix has a bed 
prepared for him in one apartment, Patroclus has another 
for himself and his captive Iphis, and Achilles had a third 
for himself and his mistress Diomeda. Such fixed tents 
were not used in common marches, but only during the . 
time of sieges, when their long stay in one place made it 
necessary to build such tents. At other times they lay in 
the open air, their spears standing upright to be ready 
upon any alarm, and generally with the hides of beasts 
spread on the ground instead of a bed. 

Ver.18. These slaves have dealt very treacherously.]’H6¢- 
This expression seems to be a kind of 
stated form, the form of a cry intimating sedition. Like 
that 1 Sam. xiii. 3. which the LX X. it is observable, ren- 
der by the expression here used, 7Serfjxacw of SovAo, though 
our version in. that place renders it, Let the Hebrews hear . 
——a form likewise in use among the Jews to bespeak at- 
tention. 

One woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the 
house of king Nabuchodonosor: for, behold, Holofernes lieth 
upon the ground without a head.| To overcome the captain 
or general of the hostile host personally, and by one’s own 
hand, was the highest point of military glory, and such as 
no more than three of their heroes had ever gained, from 
the foundation of the Jewish commonwealth. In this ac- 
tion of Judith’s, personal prowess and great bodily strength, 
which are made essential ingredients to complete the cha- 
racter of a great hero, were supplied and compensated by 
fineness of stratagem, artifice well conducted, and a reso- 
lution not to be shaken. And the renown arising from this 
action was the greater, as being done by the hands of a 
woman, and therefore reflected the more disgrace upon the 
house of king Nabuchodonosor. And well may she ho 
said to have saved her country, and destroyed its enemies; 
because to vanquish the general himself, whose presenco 
and bravery were the support of his troops, was in effeet 
to dismay and to defeat his forces, as experience proved. 


CHAP. XV. 


Ver. 2. ANp fear and trembling fell upon them, so that 
there was no man that durst.abide in the sight of his neigh- 
bour ; but rushing out all together, they fled into every.way 
of the plain, and of the hill-country.] One ean hardly look 
upon the fright which seized the Assyrians as merely na- 
tural; for allowing it possible, that an army may on tho 
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report of the sudden death of its general, be affected with 
great surprise and consternation, and that it may be in- 
creased by the reflection on the manner of it, and especially 
by the discouraging sight of his head hung out to public 
view, yet, as there are always experienced commanders 
ready to supply the place of the deceased chief, and as 
they knew the condition of the besicged to be so despe- 
rate, for want of water, as to be obliged to surrender within 
a very few days, one would think, that such an accident 
happening to one man, though a principal person indeed, 
could not have affected the whole host in snch a manner, 
as not only to break up the siege ingloriously, but to flee 
with the utmost precipitation. And itis yet more unac- 
countable to see so formidable an army pursued and cut 
to pieces, by a people famished and weakened for want of 
necessaries, whom just before they looked upon with the 
utmost contempt. It is therefore not improbable, sup- 
posing the truth of this history, that God cast upon them a 
supernatural panic, as he once confounded with a sudden 
fear the host of the Syrians; (2 Kings vii. 6.) and that, to 
humble their pride and presumption, he took from them the 
spirit both of counsel and of courage, for they seem not to 
have deliberated what to do, or what course to take, but, like 
sheep scattered and dispersed,they fied before the Hebrews. 

Ver.5. Now when the children of Israel heard it, they all 

fell upon them with one consent, and slew them unto Chobai, 
&e.] This overthrow of the Assyrian host may seem the 
more probable, as they fled without order, in different and 
unknown ways, and through an enemy’s country, who hav- 
ing notice of what had happened, lay in wait for their com- 
ing, and slew such as fell into their hands. The event re- 
minds one of Gideon’s success in slaying a hundred thou- 
sand of the Midianites, by so small a company as three 
hundred only: and the description in the book of Judges, 
vil. 21—25. of their flight, the pursuit, the dispatching 
messengers throughout all Mount Ephraim to intercept 
them, and their final overthrow in consequence of it, very 
much resembles the account here. Messieurs of Port- 
Royal have a fine and pertinent reflection upon this defeat 
of the Assyrians: “ Let none presumptuously assure him- 
self of snccess, on account of the number of his forcés, 
when he considers that the proud Holofernes, who had the 
vanity to tell Achior that he knew no other God but Na- 
buchodonosor, and that he would destroy all the Jews as 
one man, fell himself by the hands of a woman; and his 
great and very numerous army itself, fled like one man 
before the face of those very Jews whom he so cruelly 
threatened. Nor let the meanest at any time be discou- 
raged, or fall into despair, at the sight of insulting enemies, 
how formidable soever they may appear, when he reflects 
upon the unexpected and miraculous deliverance which 
the weak hand of Judith, strengthened by the all-powerful 
one of God, procured for the children of her people.” 
(Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 8. Then Joacim the high-priest, and the ancients of 
the children of Israel, that dwelt in Jerusalem, came to be- 
hold the good things that God had shewed to Israel.] Our 
version here, with the Vulgate, follows the Roman edition, 
which has, rov Sedoacta ra ayaba. The Complut. Ald. and 
some others have, row SepeAwoa ra ayaa. Grotius prefers 
the latter; and his exposition of the place is, that the an- 
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cients of Jerusalem came to be certified of the truth of the 
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good news: but were they not before assured of this by 
messengers dispatched thither on purpose, or by the men 
that told them what things were done in the eamp of 
their enemies, ver.5.? Noris the sense of the Geneva ver- 
sion, which follows the same reading, sufficiently clear ; 
viz. that the ancients of the children of Israel that dwelt 
in Jerusalem came to confirm the benefits that God had 
shewed to Israel. The meaning seems rather to be, and 
the passage would thereby be more intelligible, that the 
ancients of the people, or judges at Jerusalem (for the 
Sanhedrin, of which some expound it, possibly might not 
be in being at this time, as its institution is generally thought 
to be after the return from the captivity), sent a solemn de- 
putation of the principal persons in authority, to compli- 
ment Judith upon the success of an enterprise so wondcr- 
ful, to testify in her presence the grateful sense which they 
had of the extraordinary service done to all Israel, and to 
Jerusalem in particular, by destroying the common enemy, 
and putting the Assyrian army to flight; and their public 


‘acknowledgment of God’s loving-kindness and mercy to 


their whole nation, and to improve withal the advantage 
gained by Judith, and settle upon a sure and lasting found- 
ation the quict and safety she had procured for them. And 
from the account in the last versc of this history, tha there 
was none that made Israel any more afraid in the days of 
Judith, nor a long time after, it appears, that they fixed the 
public repose upon a firm basis. 

Ver.10. Blessed art thou of the Almighty Lord for ever- 
more.| In like manner Deborah the prophetess calicd Jael 
blessed among women, for the like fact committed on Sisera, 
Judg. v. 24. 

Ver.11. And the people spoiled the camp the space of thirty 
days.| The Syriac has only three days instead of thirty, as 
the Greck and Vulgate have it. It may be alleged in de- 
fence of this reading, that the camp of the Assyrians was 
doubtless very large, of great circuit and extent, detach- | 
ments of it being differently distributed on the mountains, 
or distant parts of the plain, for the greater convenience of 
subsisting so great an army, and therefore must require no 
little time to go through and plunder it. The camp itself 
indeed might be plundered in Jess time than a month, but 
it may be supposed that the people continued for the whole 
thirty days to ransack, and constantly to find some things 
which escaped former searchers: it is probable the first 
that went out in quest of the spoil did it in a hurry and 
with precipitation. On such occasions, where varicty of- 
fers, people are wont to take only what strikes them most, 
and to leave many things, which afterward are gathered 
with more exactness and care when the plenty is not so 
great and the hurry not so pressing. Or the meaning per- 
haps may be, that a whole month passed before a division 
and distribution was made of the whole spoil; it might take 
up the greater part of that time before all the plunder could 
be brought into Bethulia, to be faithfully and equally dis- 
tributed among the pcople, according to the rules of war, . 
and prescription of the law, mentioned Numb. xxxi. 27. 
1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25. 

And they gave unto Judith Holofernes’s tent, and all his 
plate, and beds, and vessels, and all his stuff.) The Synac 
has, Tabernaculum et lectum ejus, jumenta, ef universum in- 
strumentum ejus. In dividing the spoils taken from an 
enemy, the person who chiefly conducted the enterprise had 

| ~ 4A$2 
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always a more particular and larger share. Some rich pre- - 


sent was also set apart tothe Lord, and consecrated in his 
temple. (See xvi. 19.): What remained was usually divided 
among the soldiers, as well those that guarded the camp as 
those that were actually in the battle. Judas Maccabeus 
gave a portion to the maimed, the widows and orphans, of 
the spoils taken from Nicanor, and the residue was divided. 
(2 Mace. viii. 28.) 

Ver. 12. And she took branches in her hand, ond gave also 
to the women that were with her.] Obpaovc. The thyrsus 
was a sort of spear twisted about with ivy, used in the mys- 
teries and triumphs of Bacchus. It is probable the Jews 
borrowed this, as they did many other customs, from the 
heathens, and applicd it to their feasts of tabernacles and 
other solemn occasions. Boughs were made use of by both 
of them, to adorn and set off the pomp of their solemn pro- 
cessions, and as public ensigns of triumph. When Judas 
Maccabeus had cleansed the temple from ‘the pollutions 
which Antiochus Epiphanes brought into it, all the people, 
to do him honour and to express their own joy, carried 
branches or boughs in processions, (2 Macc. x.7.) and sang 
psalms unto him that had given them good success in cleans- 
ing the holy place. 

Ver.13.: And they put a garland of olive upon her, and 
her maid that was with her.| Crowns, and particularly those 
made of olive twigs, were very rare, especially for women. 
This is the only instance one meets with, says Calmet, 
among the Hebrews; but nothing was more proper to grace 

‘Judith’s triumph than such a crown. . The olive was a tree 
in much esteem among the ancients, and its boughs used 
on certain festival occasions; if was also made by them an 
emblem of peace, and as such now very pertinently applied 
to distinguish and adorn her who was the happy procurer 
of it. Pliny mentions the honour paid to it by the Ro- 
mans, “ Olez honorem Romana majestas magnum tribuit, 
turmas equitum Idibus Juliis ex eis coronando, item mino- 
ribus triumphis ovantes.” (Lib. xv. cap. 4.) And among 
the Greeks, the reward of the conquerors at certain games 
was a crown made of olive. (Alex. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. 

lib. v. cap. 8.) 
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Ver. 1. AL the people sang after her.] The way of sing- 
ing alternately, or for the people to join in the chorus, and 
sing the axporeAeéria, or ends of the verses which the Psalte 
began, was a very common and ancient practice; see Exod. 
xv. 2]. where, after the children of Israel had passed the 
Red Sea, Moses and the men sang a song unto the Lord, 
and Miriam the prophetess, with all the women, joined in 
the chorus. (Exod. xv. 20, 21.) So, after David’s victory 
over Goliath, the general chorus of -the women was this, 
Saul has slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands. 
(1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7.) And in the ceremonies used on the 
passage of the ark from one place to another, the chorus is 
eenerally thought to have been, For his mercy endureth for 
ever. (Psal. cxxxvi.) Calmet thinks this song of thanksgiv- 
ing was composed extempore by Judith, animated and in- 
spired by the Spirit of God; and that the people replied in 
the measure she began, and joined together in the chorus. 


Others are of opinion, that this was sung publicly in the. 
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temple at Jerusalem, when Judith went thither to offer tho 
trophies of her victory to the Lord, carrying with her the 
head of TLolofernes in triumph. 


Ver. 3. For God breaketh the battles.) Judith, in her . 


prayer to God, chap. ix. fo throw down the strength of the 
Assyrians by his power, and bring down by his wrath the 
forces of then that were exalted with horse and man, who 
gloried in the strength of their footmen, and trusted in shield 
and spear, and bow, and sling, uses this very expression, 
Thou art the Lord that breakest the battles, the Lord is thy 
name. And very properly does she here, when her prayer 
was answered, and she had obtained her request, repeat it, 
and expatiate, with great pleasure and thankfulness, upon 
his almighty power and mercy, shewed to her amongst the 
camps, and in the nidst of the people, who threatened to de- 
stroy their borders. The Jews, to exalt the almighty power 
and majesty of their God, sometimes describe him as going 
forth like a mighty man of war, armed with a sword to take 
vengeance of his enemies ; sometimes as the God of the 
armies of Israel in particular, and sometimes as the Lord 
of hosts in general. The Vulgate furnishes us with a new 
and not improper sense of the remainder of the verse, Qui 
posuit castra suain medio populi sui, ut eriperet nos de manu 
omnium inimicorum , t.e. his ministering spirits watched over 
the Israelites, and procured their deliverance, by striking 
a panic into the hearts of the Assyrians, and occasioning 
their flight. 

Ver. 4. Assur came out of the mountains from the north. J 
Though peer and the other provinces beyond Euphra- 
tes were not directly north of Judea, the prophets not- 
withstanding usually describe them by the north. (See Isa. 
xiv. 13. 31. xh. 25. Jer.i. 13—L5. iii. 12—18. Ezek. i. 4. 
vili. 3, &e.) It seems to be, because the people beyond Eu- 
phrates came into Judea by the defiles of the mountains 
of Libanus and Hermon, which are north of Judea: the 
way through Arabia Deserta, which was the direct and 
shortest way, was impassable for an army, as having neither 


_water, nor wood, nor forage of any sort, nor any villages. 


He came with ten thousands of his army, the multitucle 
whereof stopped the torrents.| The Jews often confound the 
torrents with the valleys through which they pass, the same 
word 5p, with them signifying both; and so the sense here 
may be, that the Assyrian army covered all the valleys. 
‘The Greck scems to imply, that they maliciously stopped 
up and spoiled all the springs, wherever they caine, that 
the inhabitants and their cattle might perish with thirst. 
Or the meaning may rather be, that through the great num- 
ber of their forces, they had drained and exhausted all the 
torrents, as Sennacherib boasted, that he had dried up all 
the rivers of besieged places. (2 Kings xix. 24.) The likeis 
mentioned of Xerxes’s army, Juven. Sat. x. Herod. lib. 
‘vii. cap. 108, 109. 

Ver. 6. The Almighty Lord hath disappointed him by the 
hand of asvoman.] He who had defied the God of Israel, and 
had threatened to destroy his people, as one man, ignomini- 
ously falls by the hand ofa woman. In the like disgraceful 
manner, Sisera, who was determined to destroy the children 
of Israel utterly, was given up into the hands of a woman, 
who slew him with a nail, and the workman’s hammer. 


(Judg. iv. 21.) Dying by the hand of a woman, was reckoned - | 


so ignominious, that Abimelech, being wounded by the 
hand. of a woman, desired his armour-bcarer to save his 
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honour, and thrust him through with his sword, lest it nught 
be said, that a woman had slain him. (Judg. ix. 54.) 

Ver. 7. Neither did the sons of the Titans smite him...] 
Some have formed au objection from this term as taken 
from the heathen poets; but have not some of the inspired 
writers borrowed words and even sentences from the poets, 
especially St. Paul and St. James? And why is this word 
more to be condemned than the name giant, which is as 
poetical as that of Titan? for giants are supposed to be so 
called, quasi ynyevet¢, or earth-born, according to poetical 
detien: it seems to be used here only to vary the expres- 
sion. The LX. X. and Vulgate have taken the same liberty, 
and particularly in the book of Job, by inserting the names 
of the Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, Arcturus, Amalthea, &c. 
(See note on Wisd. xix. 21.) All, I think, that can with 
reason be inferred from the use of this term is, that the 
author of this history, or however the translator of it, had 
read the Greek poets. By Titans are here meant the Re- 
phaim, giants, often mentioned in Scripture. 

Ver. 9. Her sandals ravished his eyes.| By the shape and 
size of these, the beauty of the feet was discovered: these 
shoes or sandals were anciently wont to be set off, or 
adorned with jewels, as we Icarn from many authors, (see 
Isa. iii. 18.) and were richer and neater than men’s. The 
rabbins say, that the Israelites of condition appeared in the 
temple on solemn days with crimson shoes; Virgil describes 
Venus in the dress of a Phoenician damsel, with buskins of 
purple. The bride’s sandals, Cant. vii.1. were probably 
of this colour, How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O 
prince’s daughter! Their shoes did not hide their feet as 
ours do, but were like the Phoenician buskins, which dis- 
covered the foot and part of the leg, the whiteness whereof 
was set off by the lustre of the purple. Judith, in all pro- 
bability, had a pair of these buskins on when she appeared 
before Holofernes. . 

Her beauty took his mind prisoner . ..] Nothing can be 
more poetical than this, or express the power of beauty 
stronger; see Ecclus. ix. 8. 1 Esd. iv. 26, 27. where the 

words, woAAot arevohOncav Talc idtare dtavolate ota Tag yuvat- 
xac, Kat Sovdor Gusset é¢ avrac, sufficiently confirm this 
passage. 

Ver. 10. The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness.] Possibly the Medes 
and the Persians were at this time subjects to the king of 
Assyria, and made up part of his army, as they did when 
Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem, that army consisting of 
several sorts of nations. (Isa. xxix.7.) Except we should 
think that Nebuchadnezzar was foisted in here, and that 
this expedition was undertaken by Darius, or some other 
Persian prince. (Sec note onii. 7.) Calmet thinks these 
two nations submitted to Nabuchodonosor after his victory 
over king Arphaxad, or Phraortes, (i. 18.) 

Ver. 11. Then my afflicted shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud ; but they were astonished: these lifted up 
their voices, but they were overthrown. i.e. The people of 
Bethulia, her weak and afflicted ones, through want of water 
‘and other necessaries occasioned by the siege, shouted for 
their deliverance: or, in a more general sense, the Israelites, 
threatened with ruin and destruction by this proud con- 
queror, triumphed upon his overthrow. But the Assyrians, 
as the margin rightly understands it, were astonished ata 
calamity so sudden, and a defeat so unexpected. The for- 
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pointed and overthrown. 
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mer lifted up their voices in songs and acclamations; and 
the latter were overthrown by those whom they had insulted 
for their impotency and weakness. There is a sort of con- 
trast here which heightens the sense, and makes it prefer- 
able either to that of the Syriac or Vulgate, which under- 
stand the whole of the Assyrians. 

Ver. 12. The sons of the damsels have pierced them cache 
and wounded them as fugitives children: they perished by 
the battle of the Lord.] i.e. Because the Lord fought for 
Israel. The meaning here is, that raw youths, or children 
in comparison, overcame these mighty men of valour, so 
little resistance did they makc; so little, that, according 
to the Geneva version, they fled away from those that 
wounded them like so many children; or, as the Syriac 
has it, suffered themselves to be put to death, like timorous 
women, without returning a blow. 

Ver. 15. For the mountains shall be moved from sheir 
foundations.] i. e. Such proud princes, who, like the Assy- 
rians, trust in the multitude of their forces, shall be disap- 
Or it may be applied to the over- 
throw on which this song, or ériixtov, was composed. 

Ver.16. For all sacrifice is too little for a sweet savour 
unto thee, and all the fat is not sufficient for thy burnt-offer- 
ing ; but he that feareth the Lord is great at all times.] t.e. 
Is always in great favour with him. Qui timet Dominum, 
magni est apud eum semper. This sentence is very remark- 
able, and a strong proof of the ineflicacy and unprofitable- 
ness of the ancient sacrifices as such: that God does ‘not 
regard the sacrifice itself, however nice and costly, so much 
as the ind and holy disposition of the offerer; nothing but 
the fear and love of God can render men agrecable to him, 
or their oblations effectnal in his sight. 

Ver.17. The Lord will take vengeance of them in the da, y 
of judgment, in putting fire and worms in thetr flesh. . .] i.e. 
The Lord shall slay all the enemies of the Jewish nation, 
and they shall be like to so many putrefying carcasses lying 
slain in the field of battle, and overrun with worms and 
stench. They shall be a lasting monument of God's jus- 
tice, like Sodom, set forth for an example of the Divine 
vengeance, and of that eternal fire which is prepared for 
the ungodly. (See Mark ix. 44. Ecclus. vii. 17.) An’ ex- 
pression of the like import we meet with in Isa. lxvi..where 
it is said of the enemies of God, that the worm shall not. 
die, neither shall the fire be quenched, and they shall be an 
abhorrence to all flesh. It scems more curious than useful 
to inquire, whether the fire and worms mentioned here and 
in Scripture, as the punishment of the wicked, are really 
material. If by these is to be understood a wicked and 
polluted conscience only, with the racking reflections that 
always accompany it, as was the opinion of Origen, there 
scems but little reason for the wicked to triumph, as the 
stings of conscience must be a greater torment than any 
bodily punishment, and will be coeternal with the soul. 

_ They shall weep under a sense of their pains for ever.] 
The ancient Jews held, that the punishment of the wicked 
in hell should be perpetual, or without end. Josephus in- 
forms us, de Bell. Jud. lib. ii. Antiq. lib. xviii. that the 
pharisees maintained, the souls of the wicked were to be 
punished, aidty ryzwota, with perpetual punishment, and that 
there was appointed for them, cioypie aidioc, a perpetual 
prison. Philo says, the punishment of the wicked is, Ziv 
amoQavovra ae, to live for ever dying, and to be for ever in 
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pain, and grief, and calamities, that never shall have an | 


end. (De Prem.et Poen.) Instead of cvadcovrac, the com- 
mon reading of the place, a Iearned writer would have, 
kaboovrat tv aiaSioe. (See Thirlby notes in Just. Apol.) 

Ver. 18. As soon as the people were purified, they offered 
their burnt-offerings.] Seo note on xii. 7. Philo’s testi- 
mony, with respect to the antiquity of this rito of -purifi- 
cation, is too particular to be omitted: ‘‘ Let the person 
(says he) who is about to offer sacrifice, after he has washed 
and purified his hands, lay them upon the head of the vic- 
tim.” (De Vict.) The Psalmist scems to allude to this 
custom, Psal. xxvi. 6. I will wash mine hands ix inno- 
cence, and so will I go‘to thine altar. The priests were 
more particularly and strictly obliged to this purification, 
when they were to attend the public service, and minister 
about holy things, Exod: xxx.20. see Gen. xxxv. 2. where 
we read that Jacob’s servants, before they performed their 
devotions in Beth-€l, washed themselves and changed their 
garments. ‘The meaning ofthis passage is, that the people 
offered sacrifice as soon as they were purified from the un- 
cleanness which they had contracted from the slaughter of 
the Assyrians, and the touching their dead bodies, and car- 
rying away their spoils. , 

Ver. 19. Dedicated all the'stuff unto the Lord.) The rea- 
son of this was, to acknowledge God is the giver of all vic- 
tory. Almost all nations have concurred in this duty of 
thankfulness and gratitude after some signal success, and 
called, as Virgil expresses it, in predam partemque Jovem. 
So'the Philistines hung up the arms of Saul in the temple 
of Ashtaroth, and carried the ark into the temple of Dagon. 
The sword of Goliath, slain ‘by David, mentioned 1 Sam. 
xxi. 9. to be wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod, is 
thought by learned men to be dedicated unto God. Thus 
Josephus understands it, riv pougalay avéOnxe rH Seq And 
Sulpitius Severus, Gladium postea in templum posuit. 
Thus Abraham gave to Melchiscdec, the priest of the most 
high God, as a return of gratitude to him, Sexdrny rij¢ Xelac, 
the tenth of all the spoils. (Heb. vii..4.) And the Jews 


Sometimes offered all the spoils taken in war, 2 Sam. viii. 


12. or the first-fruits, 1 Sam. xv. 21. according to the ren- 
dering of the LXX. or the tenths, Heb. vii. 4. or hung up 
in the forefront of the temple, some more remarkable part 
of the spoils, as shields, &e. in token of victory, and as an 
instance of gratitude for it, 1 Macc. iv. 51. (See Spencer, 
de Leg. Heb. de Solut. Decim.) 

Ver. 20. So the people continued feasting in Jerusalem 
before the sanctuary for the space of three months.] Sucha 
fact as the killing of Holofernes, and thereby defeating the 
whole army of the Assyrians, and rescuing the Jews, not 
only from the danger of the present siege, but from such 
farther attacks as might have affected the very being of their 
state,—was it indecd true, say objectors, one might well ex- 
pect that some public notice, some standing memorial, be- 
sides the temporary rejoicings here mentioned, thoughlonger 
indeed than usual (being three months, according to all the 
versions but the Syriac, which mentions only one), should 
have been instituted of so auspicious an event. Public 
blessings of an inferior nature to this were wont to be com- 
memorated by anniversary feasts, and that no such should 
be appointed in memory of this may seem scarce credible. 
From the foundation of-the Jewish state, and the first 
giving of the law, scarce any deliverance happened to that 


‘dry and hot. 
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people which was of greater consequence than this, if it 


had been truly such as is here represented, and yet we find 
no such annual triumph and festivities, though the occasion 
may seem to demand it. Some Latin editions, indeed, as 
particularly the Vulgate, conclude this book with the fol- 
lowing verse, Dies autem victoria hujus festivitatis, ab He- 
breisin numero sanctorum Dierum accipitur, et colitur a 
Judeis, ex illo tempore usque ad presentem diem. But as 


there is no mention of this in the Greck and other versions, | 


nor any festival taken notice of by the Jewish writers, as 
instituted o= this occasion, it has been judged a corrupt 
addition to the text. Huctius thinks this is not a sufficient 
reason, because in time such a feast might be abrogated 
and laid aside. (Dem. Evang. prop.4.) And this, Calmet 
Says, is not improbable, as being only a human institution, 
and therefore it might drop by disuse or other accidents. 
In lis manner, as the anniversary festival of Judas Mac- 
cabeus’s victory over Nicanor, which in Josephus’s time 
was celebrated with great rejoicings, (Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 
17. 1 Macc. vii. 2 Mace. xv.) afterward ceased, and it is 
now many ages since any notice was taken of it. The 
Babylonish captivity gave so violent a shock to the Jewish 
state, and occasioned such confusion and disorder, that it 
is no womler, during so long an exile, if they forgot and 
dropped many of their ancient feasts and solemnities, such 
especially as were not of Divine institution. Scaliger, in- 
deed, mentions, lib. vii. de Emend. Temp. that the church 
of Ethiopia still observes the feast in memory of this vic- 
tory, and that it is kept on the fourth of August in parti- 


‘cular; which agrees very well with the history which places 


the siege in the time of harvest, and when the season was 
Which shews that the feast here said to be 
observed, could not be that of the dedication of the temple, 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus, as Grotius would have it, 


since that was confessedly kept in the winter, John x. 22. 


On which place that learned writer observes, that it was 
instituted in memory of the purification of the temple from 
the pollutions of Antiochus. But if this book was com- 
posed before that time, (see Preefat. in Jud.) how can the 
festival here mentioned possibly relate to it ? 
Ver. 22. And many desired her, but none-knew her all the 
days of her life, after that Manasses her husband was dead.} 
Judith is not more magnified for her severe fastings than 
she is for her widowhood of so many years, and living with 
one husband only for the space of so long a life. She con- 
tinued in the state of widowhood, not from any imbecility 
of body, or for want of solicitation, but from the magnani- 
mity of her virtue. St. Ambrose admires and celebrates 
her prudent conduct on this occasion:—‘‘ Nec his tamen 
elata successibus, cui utique gaudere et exsultare licebat, 
viduitatis reliquit officium; sed contemptis omnibus, qui 
ejus nuptias ambiebant, vestem jucunditatis deposuit, vi- 
duitatis resumpsit. Nec triumphorum suorum amavit or- 
natus, illos existimans esse meliores, quibus vitia corporis, 
quain quibus hostium arma, vineuntur.” (De Viduis.) Like 
that holy pattern of widows, Anna the prophetess, a widow 
about eighty-four years of age, (Luke ii. 38.) whereof sho 


Jived seven only with one husband from her virginity, and 


continued the rest of the time separated and retired, serving 


-God with fastings and prayers night and day. Great things 


are said in the ecclesiastical writings in praise of perpetual 
widowhood; it is put upon a footing with, and by some 
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preferred to, continual virginity. For as the lapsed, who 


remained true to the faith after their reconciliation to the - 
church, were the more valued and esteemed, so the widows | 


indeed, who, after casting off their first faith, continued sin- 


gle and chaste, were counted worthy of double honour. - 
Second marriages, anciently, were looked upon as infa- 


mous, especially in women, and, even among the heathens, 


estcemed faulty, and somewhat criminal; and the reason — 


was, because it bronght them under a suspicion of incon- 
tinence. Nay, some writers have carried it much farther, 
and made it a sort of adultery. After the same manner 
second marriages were condemned by the Jewish rabbins, 
Filii mulieris vidue, filii scortationum sunt ; i. e. the chil- 
dren of a woman once a widow are the children of whore- 
dom; and even some of the fathers seem to have been of 
the same opinion. 

Ver. 23. And waxed old in her husband's house, being a 
hundred and five years old.) Transit autem in domo viri suz 
annos centum quinque, Vulgate. Not that she lived so 
Iong with her husband, or cven in his house, but that 
her life was prolonged to that term, or that she died at 
that age. 

Ver. 24. And the house of Israel lamented her seven days.} 
See Ecclus. xxii. 12. whcre the son of Sirach says, Seven 
days do men mourn for him that is dead: and that this was 
the stated time of mourning among the Jews appcars from 
many instances; see Gen, v. 10. where Joseph’s mourning 
for his father is said to have been seven days. The like 
was observed with respect to Saul and his sons, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13. Archelaus performed the accustomed solemnity 
of seven days’ mourning for his father Herod. 

And before she died, she did distribute her goods to all them 
that were near of kin to Manasses her husband, and to them 
that were nearest of her kindred.| From hence it secms pro- 
bable, that she had no children by her husband, as she 
adopted those that were nearest of kin on both sides to in- 
herit her substance. As barrenncss lay under a sort of 
disgrace among the Jews, her continuing without issue 
seems to have arose from an abhorrence of a second mar- 
riage. 

Ver. 25. And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long 
time after her death.) There is not a greater difficulty in all 
this history, than to account for so long and continued 
peace as is here mentioned. For according to the account 
of this writer, says Dr. Pridcaux, (Connex. vol.i.) “ Peace 
must have lasted at Icast eighty years. For allowing Judith 
to have been forty-five years old at the time of her killing 
Holofernes (and in an older age she cannot well be supposed 
to have beauty enough to charm such a man), there must be 
sixty years aftcr to the time of herdcath. But the expres- 
sion, a long time after, in the text, cannot imply less than 
twenty years, and so carrics the computation still farther.” 
Calmect endeavours to explain and settle the difficulty thus: 
“ From the death of Holofornes, A.M. 3348. to that of 
Manasses, A. M. 3361. we read of no war or considerable 
disturbance cither in Isracl or Judah: Amon, who suc- 
ceeded him, reigned but two years, he was slain in his own 
house, but no account of any war in his time. Josias lived 
in like manner in peace and quict, during the one-and-thirty 
_ years of his reign, to A. M. 3394.” According to this reck- 
oning there are forty-six ycars of continucd peace. He 
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supposes farther, as the text says nothing certain of the 
age of Judith at the time of this assassination, that she 
might be sixty-three or sixty years old, being then what 
we call a fine woman, and having an engaging air and per- 
son. In this case, and if this be allowed, he maintains, 
that from the raising of the siege of Bethulia to the death 
of Judith, and even some time longer, there was no war, or 
considerable disturbance in Israel, for the space of six- 
and-forty years. The following table will make his scheme 
clearer :— | 








A.M. 

. 8285 | Birth of Judith. 

. 38306 | Manasses began to reign. 

3328 | He is brought prisoner to Babylon, and after 
™ some months sent back to Judea. 

-3347 | War between Nabuchodonosor and Arphaxad. 
3347 | Victory of Nabuchodonosor over Arphaxad. 
3348 | Expedition of Holofernes. 

3348 | Siege of. Bethulia. - 
3361 | Death of Manasses, king of Judah. 
3390 | Death of Judith, aged a hundred and five years. 
3394 | Death of king Josiah, 
3414 | The last siege of Jerusalem by Nabuchodo- 
— NOSOF. . 
3416 | The city taken, the temple destroyed, and the 
people brought captive to Babylon. 
APPENDIX 
FO THE 
- COMMENTARY ON JUDITH. 
ae — 


Tue time in which the history of Judith is to be placed, 
is a point the most contested and most difficult of all others 
to be scttled, and is indeed that on which depends the so- 
lution of most of the other difficulties usually urged against | 
this book. If one could once fix a certain epoch of the 
great event recorded in this history, the. adversaries of it 
would have little to object against its truth and reality. The 
opinion most followed, and which is countenanced by the 
best chronologers is, that the date of this history ought to 
be placed before the last Babylonian captivity. But they 
are not generally agreed whether it should be placed in the 
reign of Zedekiah, Manasses, Amon, Josiah, or Jehoiakim. 
Our learned Usher fixes it particularly in the time of Ma- 
nasses, or A. M. 3348. (Per. Jul. 4058. ante Christ. 656.) 
And the same opinion is espoused and followed by the au- 
thor of the Index and Tables to the Quarto Bibles, sup- 
posed, with good reason, to be the work of the truly great 
and eminent Bishop Lioyd. But even those that place it 
undcr Manasses, are divided among themselves; some 
think this event happened while that prince was prisoner at 
Babylon, and that the history itself countenances this notion 
by its silence with regard to the prince that then reigned. 
Others will have it to be a little after his return from thence, 
and ascribe his absenting from public business, partly to 
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prudential and political views, which hindered him from 
declaring himself openly against the king of Assyria, and 
partly to a spirit of humiliation and contrition, which en- 
gaged his thoaghts and pleased itself in retirement. The 
last reason Calmet thinks most probable; his system with 
regard to the date of this history, Judith’s age at the time 
of Holofernes’s death, and the long peace that ensued upon 
it, as it has been more generally approved and followed, I 
have explicitly set down, and for more clearness added a 
short chronological table at the conclusion of the Commen- 
tary, ofhis hypothesis. But against hisscheme the following 
objections have been thought to lie, and to carry with them 
some considerable weight: 1. From his account the heroine 
of the story, who by her singular beauty makes such a con- 
quest as is hardly to be paralleled in all history, was at that 
time at least sixty years old; rather an old woman, than one 
capable or likely, by the sprightliness of her charms, to 
captivate such a general. 2. His solution has been objected 
to, as inconsistent with sacred history. Judith’s death hap- 
pens, according to him, twenty-nine years after that of Ma- 
nasses: at the end of this book it is expressly said, that 
none made the children of Israel any more afraid for a long 
time after her death; and yet, in the thirty-third, or at most 
the thirty-fourth year after the death of Manasses, that is 
within four or five years after her death, Josiah, king of 
Judah, found himself under the unfortunate necessity of op- 
posing Pharaoh-Nechoh, who would force a way through his 
country against the king of Babylon, to whom Josiah had 
stvorn allegiance and fidclity. In this fatal struggle Josiah 
fell, and with him, as Prideaux expresses it, “‘ perished all 
the glory, honour, and prosperity, of the Jewish nation,” 
But these objections I shall have an opportunity to consider, 
and in some measure reply to, under the following hypothe- 
sis; viz. that of Montfaucon, who agrees with Calmet, and 
the learned chronologers above, in placing the siege of 
Bethulia in the rcign of Manasses, but fixes it to the latter 
partofit: hesupposes Judith at this time to be about forty- 
five, or at most fifty years old, and peace to continue to the 
end of the reign of Jehoiakim ; and by this account there will 
be sixty years of tranquillity; viz. the sixteen last years of 
Manasses, two of Amon, thirty-one of Josiah, and eleven of 
Jchoiakim. In this hypothesis the objection with respect 
to Judith’s age is somewhat weakened, but ifit be thought 
very rare, that a woman should preserve her beauty in such 
perfection to fifty, and especially to sixty years, let it be 
considered, that it is no less surprising, that one of that sex 
should live to a hundred and five; and that such, whose 
constitution is so strong and vigorous, as to live to so very 
long a term of life, generally were better, and preserve their 
complexion and beauty longer, than other people, espe- 
cially if they have had no children, nor any of the accidents 
or infirmities incident to teeming women, as was particu- 
larly the case of Judith. I might here add also, what the 
Vulgate expressly says, though I do not pay an equal re- 
gard to it with the catholics, ‘‘ that Ged, for the more ef- 
fectual deliverance of his people by her hand, added to the 
grace and lustre ofher beauty at the time when she presented 
herself before Holofernes.” But possibly this represcnta- 
tion of her, with these additional advantages, may not be 
thought consistent with the eunuch Bagoas calling her, fair 
damsel, and the Greck waidicxn; (xii. 13.) but there is the 
less stress to be laid on this, as the LX_X. call Ruth veavic, 


when she had at that time lived many, at least ten, years 
with her first husband, and Sarah edrpdcwroc, when she was 
older than Judith in either of the reckonings is supposed to 
be here: as Abraham and David in like manner, each of 
them is, by the same writers, called raic, even when some- 
what advanced in years. As to the next particular, viz. 
the long continuance of the peace in and after her time, it is 
observed by the samc learned apologist for the truth of this 
history,* ‘‘ that the Jews, from their coming out of Egypt, 
never enjoyed so long a respite and tranquillity as at this 
time, the whole term being little Jess than sixty years; the 
happy effect probably of the sincere penitence and contri- 
tion of Manasses, and of the great picty of Josiah. We 
find in Herodotus, a farther reason of their long quiet, and 
placid state of affairs ; viz. that the most powerful empires 
of the east were then so engaged and employed on different 
occasions in warlike enterprises, that they were not at li- 
berty to molest their neighbours, which they would not have 
failed to have done if they had been at peace. Hence the 
Babylonians and Assyrians were hindered from carrying 
their arms into Judca; and hence too it happened, that we 
read of no war in the books of Kings and Chronicles, after 
the return of Manasses from his captivity, to the death of 
Josias :” unless that struggle indced is to be called a war, 
wherein Josiah only defended his own borders, and the war 
was properly and truly, according to the best historians, 
between the king of Egypt and the king of Assyria. Some 
indeed perhaps will not be brought to consent, that the 
peace should be allowed to continue after the death of 


Josiah, in a reign when the Jews were. tributary to the 


Babylonians; but, as the paying tribute, though an in- 
stance of the pecple’s weakness, does not always infer 
war, so the mulct imposed upon the Jews, hinders not, but 
that all this time may pass for a time of peace and repose, 
especially with regard to a people so accustomed to slavery 
as the Jews were; and consequently the eleven years of 
Jehoiakim are to be included in the long term of peace 
here mentioned, and their national calamity to be dated 
from their final transmigration, when there was an end 
more properly of the Jewish glory and prosperity. Farther, 
it has been thought a strong presumption of a fiction, as 
we have the history of the reigns of Manasses and Josiah 
twice recorded in Scripture, that we find not the least syl- 
lable there, ‘relating to such mighty events, as are men- 
tioned in the bock of Judith : and if Josephus had believed 
them real, it is surprising, that, were he professedly writing 
the history of those times, he should not take occasion to 
supply that omission. Josephus’s absolute silence as to 
this whole transaction, is nrged as increasing the difficulty : 
had he believed the history to be fact, the taking notice of 
it was so much for the dignity and glory of his country, so 
proper to raise the figure of his people, which was the grand 
point he had in view throughout his history, that one would 
almost as easily believe an able historian could attempt to 
write the history of our king Edward III. and yet quite 
overlook the battle of Cressy, the most glorious and dis- 
tinguished character init. As for the books of Kings and 
Chronicles not mentioning this great event, it may be suffi- 


. cient to reply, that the reason of this perhaps may be, that 


the sacred history being very concise, a particular account 


I, 
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a. is 


THE BOOK 


of all facts relating to the Jewish nation, is not to be ex- 


pected. It sometimes mentions remarkable occurrences 
transiently, and in a few words, and sometimes altogether 
omits things considerable and important. This observa- 
tion is particularly applicable to the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, which speak in general terms, and refer for ac- 
tions unmentioned to books then extant, but long since lost. 
(See 1 Kings xiv. 19. 29. 2Kings xvi. 19. 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 
2 Chron. ix. 29. xxxiii. 19.) As to that part of the objection 
drawn from Josephus’s silence, I shall not, in solution of it, 
urge that the writer says nothing of some other important 
transactions within the compass of history, as the infanticide, 
and the actions of Jesus Christ, and John the Baptist, these 
being rather repugnant to the general design of his writings, 
but shall set down some, I think not improbable, reasons of 
this silence. 1. As it was not his design to take in all occur- 
~ rences that any ways related to the Jewish people, so he 
professes to confine himself to such things and facts as were 
recorded in their ancient books, %. e. the Hebrew Scrip- 


tures comprised in their canon, and therefore might pass . 


over the circumstances of this history, however known to or 
believed by him, as not being wrote in that language, nor ad- 
mitted into the sacred code: and should it be allowed, that 
he has occasionally inserted in his history some circum- 
stances and facts apocryphal and unrecorded, yet this, I 
conceive, proves more against the veracity of Josephus him- 
self, and his little regard to the profession he makes of a 
strict attachment to the Hebrew Scriptures only, than it im- 
peaches the credit of the history of Judith. 2. Those who 
have read Josephus with care must have observed, that in his 
history of the times which precede the captivity of Babylon, 
he scarcely mentions any thing more ofthe kings of Judah, 
than what he finds in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
And henee probably it happencd, that many remarkable 
facts omitted in those sacred books are likewise omitted 
by Josephus. It is observable, that he follows these step 
by step, and possibly he either would not interrupt their 
series and order, if he knew of Judith’s history, or might 
not certainly know in what time to place it, Which is more 
probable, as he seems not to have had any great knowledgo 
of the history of the Medes, wherein several very consider- 
able omissions are to be discovered. It is certain that the 
Scythians invaded Asia in the time of Manasses ; that they 
made great devastation there; that they entered even Pa- 
lestine,; robbed and plundered the temple of Venus at As- 
calon, and at length settled at Bethsan, a city of Judea, 
and from their own name called it Scythopolis. Might not 
one expect, in such a history as that of Josephus, some 
account, or mention at least, of so great and intcresting 
events? And yet that historian wholly omits them, pro- 
bably as not being taken notice of in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, which are the memoirs he proceeds upon, 
and are his only guides and authority in the Jewish his- 
tory. The same answer will in'a great measure satisfy 
another objection, sometimes urged from Josephus, viz. his 
omitting Joacim in his list of the high-priests, from the 
times of David to the captivity; for as he omits several of 
that order, even those mentioned in Scripture, it is no 
wonder that he should omit a single name which occurs in 
this history. It appears then from what has been observed, 
that the objection founded on the silence of Josephus is 
but of little weight, and that the history of Judith may not- 
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withstanding be true, though Josephus docs not mention 
it. It may be proper here also to examine more fully 
another difficulty, in some measure indecd replied to in its 
place, founded on the words of Achior, v. 18, &c. who, 
speaking of the Jews, says, The temple of their God was 
cast to the ground. From hence some have inferred, that _ 
the history of Judith ought to be placed after the captivity, 
and that the meaning is, that the temple was entirely ruined 
from the foundation, and that the words they are returned 
From the places of their captivity, point out their return from 
the captivity of Babylon. But before I proceed to the ob- 
jection itself, it may be pertinent to premise, that Achior, 
who speaks in this place, being a stranger, an Ammonite, too 
much stress ought not to be laid on his account of Jewish 
affairs ; for possibly he might not be well informed of what 
passed in Judea, or related to it, and: might have heard 
that the number of Jews returned from their captivity was 
much greater than it really was, as a report often exagge- 
rates matters, and deceives persons ata distance. But 
there is no occasion to rest in this general answer, or to 
have recourse, with Bellarmine, to any supposed corrup- 
tion of the text; for the Greek, 6 vad¢ rov Seo abtwr tyer- 
49n cic Eagpoc, may fairly admit of another meaning, viz. 
that the temple had been abused and profaned by gen- 
tiles and idolaters, who entered into it, and dealt with it 


as a common place; Templum Dei ipsorum habitum est 


ut profanum solum, says Junius, very closely and ex- 
plicitly ; and some more ancient Latin copies, Templum 


- Det ipsorum factum est in pavimentum. For though é¢ 


ZOagog KxarafsdAXew in Plutarch, and c¢ Eagoc xaNeXety in 
Thucydides and Josephus, may mean solo equare, I know 
not of any authority to make cic Eagoc yivesSat signify solo 
equari. And even though one should find cic tagog yi- 
veoSa in the sense of solo equari, yet this passage will nat 
admit of it here. It is manifest it speaks not here of any 
particular calamity that happened to the Israelites, such as 
the destruction of their temple, but of God’s general con- 
duct with respect to them, that so long as they were obe- 
dient, so long God filled them with blessings; but when 
they forsook his worship, he delivered them to their enc- 
mies to be slain, and carried captive; and even permitted 
his own temple to be profaned and desecrated, and in that 
sense trampled under foot; as happened in the time of 
Rehoboam, when it was spoiled and abused by Shishak 
king of Egypt; in that of Amaziah, by the king of Israel, 
who was himself an idolater ; in that of Ahaz, by Tiglath- 
Pileser, and by the scandalous idolatry of Manasses him- 
self; and probably by the Assyrians, when they made him 
prisoner. -It is not then of the actual destruction of the 
temple, but of its profanation on different occasions, that 
this passage is to be understood. ‘This will more plainly 
appear to be the sense, by considering iv. 3. where it is 
said, that the people were newly returned from captivity, 
and the temple, altar, ani holy vessels, purified after their pro- 
fanation. Can this possibly relate to the return from the last 
captivity of Babylon, when there was neither altar nor tem- 
ple remaining to be purified? Or can it be expounded better 
than of the profanation of them by Manasscs, of the captivity 
of him and his people, of his ‘and their repentance, and their 
return in consequence of it; aud of the purifying of the 
holy place and utensils through his care, to compensate for 
his former great wickedness? (See 2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16.) 
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Strange have been the whims which even learned men have 
fallen into with respect to this history. Luther will have 
it to be no more than an artful tragedy; and even Grotius 
Jabours, in a forced manner, to make it wholly enigmatical, 
by fancied derivations, or allusions to the Hebrew: by join- 
ing to the names Bethulia and Holofernes what letters he 


thinks proper, or dividing and splitting them as he pleases, — 


ho makes words to signify just what he would have them. 
Bethulia, or, as the Greek has it, BervAotéa, must be Beth- 
el-ta; though El, which is the namo of God, is rarely, if 
ever found wrote with w/, much less is it usual to join two 
names of God in one word. Nor could he certainly know, 
how these proper names were wrote in Chaldce, the origi- 
nal language of this hook. And to make of Holofemes, 
which is confessedly a Persian name, Halpar-nahas, i. e. 
binding the serpent ; is not this straining words beyond all 
reason, or explaining away their true meaning? Or, finally, 
could there be any manner of reason to invent a fable, as 
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he supposes, such as he would have this to be, to raise the 
spirits of the Jews at this time, when there were so many 
well-attested historics of God’s gracious interposition in 
behalf of his chosen, and by the hands of those famous 
worthies, whom the writer to the Hebrews so justly cele- 
brates? The allegorizing this history in the manner he has 
done, and violently extorting a recondite meaning, sup- 
posed to be concealed under every place and person, seems 
rather the sport of fancy than the result of judgment. To 
conclude, I conceive this to be a real history, and one 
which is so circumstantial cannot be suspected or objected 
to, without subjecting other histories to the like caprice or 
fancy. There is certainly this useful moral contained in 
it, viz. that God is never wanting to his faithful servants; 
and as he has an infinite variety of means, to bring about 
his secret purposes, so he is able, and often chooses to do 
it, by the most feeble and unpromising. 
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Ver. 1. Anp these are the words of the book.| It begins 
abruptly, as ifit was a part or continuation of some former 
work ; but the connective particle xat, or et, is often to be 
observed in the beginning of books, particularly the his- 
torical ones of the Hebrews. (See Exod.i.1. Lev. i. 1. 
Numb. i. 1. Josh.i.1. and 1 Mace. i. 1. Judithi. 1. in the 
Vulgate.) By book we are to understand the letter (see 
ver. 14.) which Baruch wrote from those that were carried 
into Babylon to such as remained in Judea, and begins at 
ver. 10. (the first part is a sort of preface) and contains that 
confession which the Jews were to use in their public wor- 
ship, upon solemn days, during their captivity. It begins, 
i. 15; and is continued to iii. 8. | 

Which Baruch the son of Nerias, &c.] It is certain that 
the true Baruch, whom this writer seems to personate, was 
of an illustrious family; his father and grandfather were of 
great note in their times, and distinguished in their coun- 
try. His brother, Seraiah, was sent on an important com- 
mission to Nebuchadnezzar, to request him to send back 
the holy vessels which he had carried to Babylon, when Je- 
rusalem was taken in the time of Jechonias. Josephus con- 
firms the account of his being of a very eminent family, 
and that he was well skilled in the language of his coun- 
try; (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 11.) which two characters, says a 
learned writer, seem to imply, that Josephus had read the 
genealogy of Baruch prefixed to this book, and that it was 
written in the language of his country, either in Hebrew or 
Chaldee. (Authen. Rec. vol. i.) Grotius, on the other hand, 
maintains, that it was not wrote in Hebrew (which St. Je- 


rome urges as the reason of its not being received into the 
Jewish canon), but the work of some Hellenistic Jew, well 


skilled in Greck, who exercised his fancy in composing 


the letter contained herein, framing it as if it was wrote 
from those who were carried to Babylon, and addressed to 
those of their brethren who still continued at Jerusalem. 

Wrote in Babylon.|] Probably, says Calmet, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, when he accompanied 
his brother to Babylon; and whilst the latter was soliciting 
the return of the holy vessels, belonging to the temple, Ba- 
ruch repeated to the captive Jews residing there, the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah concerning the fall of Babylon, (li. 
60. 64.) and the encouraging promises of their future de- 
liverance. 

Ver. 2. In the fifth year, and in the seventh day of the 
month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and 
burnt it with fire.] This writer neither mentions what the 
month was, 7. e. by what name it was called, nor from 
whence ono should compute the fifth year. It seems pro- 
bable, that it means the fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity. 
(See ver. 9.) But to make as it should seem the account 
more clear and explicit, is added, what time as the Chal- 
deans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire, which is at- 
tended with two difficulties. 1. That the temple is repre- 
sented here as burnt by the Chaldeans in the fifth year of 
Jechonias’s captivity, which was not till the eleventh of Ze- 
dekiah; and, secondly, that after the burning of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, there remained notwithstanding there a 
high-priest, priests, and numbers of people with them at 
Jerusalem ; (ver. 7.) that the altar was still standing, and sa- 
crifices offered on it; that the solemn days continued to be 
kept, and particularly that Zedekiah then reigned, and had 
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made vessels of silver for the use of the temple, &c.—cir- 
cumstanccs so promising and favourable, as but ill comport 
with the melancholy times which followed the destruction 
of the city and temple, and the unparalleled misery de- 
scribed in some of the following chapters. 

Ver. 3. Baruch did read the words of this book in the 
hearing of Jechonias the son of Joachim, king of Judah, and 
in the ears of ail the people.| This fact is said to be false; 
Jechonias being in captivity, and Baruch himself not then 
at Babylon, but in Egypt, as appears from Jer. xliii: 6. and 
chap. xliy. from which chapters it seems plain, that both Je- 
remiah and his scribe Baruch died among their brethren of 
the two tribes, who had carried them along with them into 
Egypt, in the twenty-third. of Nebuchadnezzar; and that 
neither they nor the body of the remainder of the two tribes 
who were then in Egypt ever retirned thence, or saw Ba- 
bylon, as is asserted in this passage. This, says a learned 
writer, is a strong objection according to the present co- 
pies of the prophecy of Jeremiah, chap. xliv. But from 
the authority of Josephus, (Antig. lib. x. cap. 11.) who had 
aneienter and better copies, he contends, “that not only 
Jeremiah and Raruch might, but that the body of those 
Jews that were in Egypt probably did, return from thence, 
and were directly carried into Babylonia by Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself, according to that prophecy, as it stood in 
the Hebrew copies of the first century. And to confirm 
Josephus’s aecount, he refers to 2 Esd. xv. 10. as a pro- 
phecy (probably of Jeremiah) of this very fact of the 
Jews’ return from Egypt.” (Whiston’s Authent. Record. 
vol. i. p. 7.) 

Ver. 4. All them that dwelt at Babylon by the rer Sud.] 
Ad flumen Sodi, Vulgate. Babylon is mentioned here as 
situate on the river Sud; but onc does not read of any river 
in Babylonia of this name. Sodi, indeed, in Hebrew, sig- 
nifies pride, and so, mystically, may be expressive of the 
swelling of the mighty river Euphrates, whose course was 
impetuous and overbearing. The commentators either take 
no notice at all, or give no sufficient account, of this river. 
Bochart conjectures, that Sudi, or Sori, is a fault of the 
copyist, and that it should be Sori, or Suri, because there 
is on the banks of the Euphrates, a city called Sura, or 
Sora. His words are, “ Me autore Iegendum est Zoip, 
Sur. ‘Nam ex Hebraorum monumentis desumptum est, 
in qnibus erat VD Sur, sed fefellit interpretem similitudo 
literarum et 3 resh et daleth. . Sur idem quod Sura vel 
Sora, urbs Babyloniz notissima, ad hune ipsum Eupbhratis 
alvenm.” Of the reality of sucha city he gives ample tes- 
timony, and obscrves, it was called by anothcr name, Ma- 
hasia ; but that the river Euphrates was called Sur or Sor, 


he shews not distinetly. However, it is notimprobable that _ 


it was ‘so, and that the city either took its name from that 
part of the river, or the river from the city. Ptolemy men- 
tions a branch of the river Euphrates, called Maarsares, 
which Bochart supposes, and not without some probability, 
to be a corruption from M10 Naar-Sura, Fluvius Sure. (See 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 9.) 

Ver. 8. Namely, silver vessels, which Sedecias the son of 
Josias king of Judah had made.} Instead of the golden ones, 
which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babyloncarried away, which 
Solomon had putin the house of the Lord. These being 
only of silver, and not of such value as the former, possibly 
might fall into such hands as to be purchased again, and 
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sent back to a The other, of immense worth, 
were kept by Nebuchadnezzar, as appears from Dan. v. 2. 


Grotius thinks this sentence an interpolation. (Com. 
in loc.) 
Ver. 10. Prepare ye manna. | Tlowjoare pavva. Itis ge- 


nerally agteed, that this is a corrupt reading, as the mar- 
gin also intimates; it should be mincha, ora meat-oilering. 
Grotius contends, that the true one is pavad, and not paved. 
Ilovhoare is also improperly rendered prepare, it is a sacri- 
fical expression, and signifies to offer. In the translation 
of the Old Testament, which is followed by the writers of 
the New, voy is equivalent to isporotty, or tspovpyeiv. 
(See 2 Kings xxiii: 21. 1 Esd. i.6.) And the words at 
the institution of the eucharist, rovro roveire, would be as 
well rendercd, Offer this in remembrance of me. It is like- 
wise so used by the Jewish Hellenistic writers, and by the 
Greek ones of the church, as facere is also among the 
Latins. 

And offer upon the altar of the Lord our God.]| The 


- exiles at Babylon are here supposed to send money to the 


priests to buy the necessary offerings for the altar of the 
Lord. But how is this consistent with what is mentioned, 
ver. 2. that Jerusalem was taken and burnt? If the temple 
was indeed at this time burnt, we must either understand 
this that they were to bring their oblations to the place 
where the altar formerly stood, which they esteemed as 
consecrated ground, or that-an altar was actually erected 
on the same spot, or of a place of worship in general, or of 
that at Mizpch in particular; which place continued to be 
a proseucha, or place of worship. (See 1 Macc. iii. 46.) 
There is the like expression, and upon a parallel occasion, 
Jer. xli.5. Grotius thinks this last clause to’be an in- 
terpolation. 

Ver. 11. And pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor.] We 
meet with the like, Ezra vi. 10. whcre Darius orders all 
things necessary for the sacrifices to be given to the elders 
of the Jews, that thcy may offer sacrifices of sweet savour 
unto the God of heaven, and pray for the life of the king © 
and his sons. Diodorus Siculus has a passage to the same 
purpose, ,‘ Adductis ad eum victimis, mos erat pontificem, 
sacerdoti adstantem, magna voce in conferta Aigyptiorum 
corona prcces enuntiare, ut Diisanitatem cum ceteris bonis 
omnibus regi largiantur.” (Lib. i.) And from Tertullian 
we learn, that it was a solemn part of the service of the 
church, in his time, to pray for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of the princes under whom thcy lived. (In Apolog.) 
When the Jews came under the government of the kings of 
Egypt, Eleazar, their high-priest, writes to Ptolemy thus: 
‘‘ We continually offer sacrifice for thee, thy children, and 
friends; and the people pray for the happy success in all 
things, and for the peaceable state of thy kingdom.”. (Jos. 
Antiq. lib. xii.) And so they did, when they were under 
the Seleucidx. And, lastly, when they came under the Ro- 
man government, this was their constant practice, till they 
began that rebellion which ruined their nation. (Jos. de 
Bello Jud. lib. ii.) This being, says the same author, the 
cause of the war, that the seditious did reject the sacrifice 
offered for Czesar, though the priests and nobles earnestly 
cntreated them not to desert the custom, which had always 
obtained among them. And that the Christians, following 
their example, thus prayed continually, from the beginning, 
for their kings, though heathens and persecutors, we Jearn 
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from the writings of Polycarp, Justin, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, and other ancient writers. 

And forthe life of Balthasar his son.| As the Scripture 
mentions Evil-Meredachasson of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings 
xxv.27. some have thought that by Belshazzar, Evil-Mero- 
dach is here te be understoed, and that one and the same 
person is meant by beth names. Others say, that Evil-Me- 
rodach was the eldest sen of that monarch, and Belshazzar 
the youngest; and that the eldest being at that time in 
disgrace with his father, the younger was looked upon as 
presumptive heir of the crown, and therefore taken notice 
of here. Othcrs understand’ by -son, his grandsen Bel- 
shazzar, as grandfathers are frequently called fathers in 
Scripture; see 2 Sam. ix. 7. 2 Kings viii. 26. compared 
With ver. 18. especially with respect to such as inhcrit 
after them. But Nebuchadnezzar was in truth his grand- 
father, though called his father, Dan. v. 2. for Belshazzar 
was son of Evil-Merodach, by Nitocris his queen, and there- 
fore grandson to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 12. And we shall serve them many days.| ‘As the 
Jews had the greatest reason to: consider Nebuchadnezzar 
and his family, and the Babylonians in gencral, as. their 
most cruel enemies, since they had overturned their. state, 
burnt their holy city and temple, and either killed or taken 
prisoners their kings, nobles, priests, and the’ far greater 
part of the peeple, can it be consistently supposed, that 
they should wish or pray, as the words seem to imply, that 
they might serve them many days ? The meaning therefore 
must be, that if, according to their melancholy prospect 
they should continue to serve them many years, they might 
find favour in their sight, and their servitude in the land of 
their captivity be easy, or at least tolerable to them. 

Ver. 14,15. And ye shall read this book which we have 
sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, 
upon the feasts and solemn days. And ye shall say, &c.] 
By book we are here to understand the Ietter (for so any 
writing of considerable length is styled among the He- 
brews) which Baruch wrote in the name of those that were 
in Babylon, to such of their brethren as still remained in 
Judea. It begins properly at the fifteenth verse (for the 
five foregoing ones are a sort of preface), and it contains 
that prayer or confession which the Jews used in their 
public wership, on solemn days; during their captivity. 
It may be divided into three parts; in the first, which 
ends at iii. S. they acknowledge thcir great unworthiness, 
and the justice of God’s dealings with them; they entreat 
his forgiveness of their sins past, and repeat the warning 
and threats of the prophets, whose words and reproofs they 
had netwithstanding rejected. The second part, which be- 
gins at ver. 9. of the third chapter to the beginning of the 
fourth, recouats the great privileges and advantages which 
the Jews enjoyed above other nations, in that they had the 
knowledge of the law of the Most High, and, through the 
direction of the only true wisdom, were made acquainted 
with tho means of real happiness, life, and peace. From 
thence to the end of the fifth chapter, is an exhortation to 
a sincere repentance, and to leave their evil ways, by a 
speedy conversion, with a promise, on that condition, ofa 
deliverance from the captivity under which they groancd, 
that the power of their enemies should be subdued, and 
their haughtiness turned into mourning. This pleasing 
prospect takes up‘ the remainder of the Ietter, in which the 
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author has many beautiful turns and lively strokes, and is 
transported even to a degree of rapture, and the thoughts 
of the agrecable change. In particular, the happy times of 
the gospel are spoken of with such assurance and clear- 
ness, as to give occasion to some to suspect interpolations 
in several places, which are indced too glaring and explicit 
for the darkness [of those times; especially, iii. 37. It is 
easy to observe, with respect to the supplicatory part of 
this prayer, that much of it is borrowed from that of Da- 
niel, and that in the description of the glorious state of the. 
church, there Is frequent allusion to many passages in 
Isaiah. 


CHAP. IL. 


Ver. 3. Tart a man should eat the flesh of his own son, 


and the flesh of his own daughter.) This is to be understood 
of the first siege of Jerusalem, by the Babylonians, the 
misery of Wikeh Jeremiah thus pathetically describes, 
They that be slain with the sword are better than they that 
be slain with hunger: the hands of the pitiful women have 
sodden their own children ; they were their meat in the de- 
struction of the daughter of my people, Lam.iv.9,10. see also 
ii. 20. The like unnatural cruelty happened at the siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, when tho distress by famine was 
so great, “ That wives tore away the meat out of the 
mouths of their husbands, children from their parents, and 
mothers forced the food from the mouths of their infants, 
and took away even the drops of. milk, the last support of 
their just-expiring babes; but what was most surprising 
and unnatural, the very instinct of parents towards their 
children was extinguished by the famine; for they ate 
their own sons and daughters without horror. ” (Jos. de 
Bell. Sud. lib. v. cap. 10. lib. vi. cap. 3.) The like hap- 
pened at the siege of Samaria. (2 Kings vi. 28, 29.) In all 
which lamentable instances was fulfilled that passage, 
Deut. xxviii. 56. The tender and delicate woman which 
would not venture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground 
for delicateness, her eye shall be evil towards the husband of 
her bosom, and towards her son, and towards her daughter. 
Ver. 11. And hast gotten thyself a name as appeareth 
this day.| It may be pertinently asked, with what pro- 
priety it can be here said, that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the captivity of the people of Israel, exalted the 
name of God, and manifested the greatness of his majesty? 
would not infidel nations from hence take occasion to blas- 
pheme the truo God, and to reflect upon his power, as if 
the gods of the nations had been too powerful for him, by 
subduing a people, of whom he had proclaimed himselt 
the saviour and protector? ‘To this it may be replied, that 
what these idolaters looked upon as an instance ef God’s 
weakness, was a signal act of his power, justice, and ve- 
racity, as it was the remarkable fulfilling of what he had 
so many hundred years before threatened by his servant 
Moses, Deut. xxviii. 47—49. If the Chaldeans led his 
own people into captivity, it was because God was be- 
come their enemy; if a kingdom once so flourishing, was 
destroyed in a manner so deplorable, it was to punish the 
ingratitude of a people quite insensible of his mercies. So 
that the greatness of God appeared as visibly in the in- 
stances of his severity, as in these of his loving-kindness ; 
and he was as truly the God of Israel, when he delivered 
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them into the power of a nation of a jierce countenance, 
ver. 50..to suffer all the miscries there threatened, as when 
he brought them out of Egypt, with a mighty hand and 
stretched- out arm. 

. Ver. 18. Weare buia few left among the heathen, where 
thou hast scattered us.] Besides the Jews’ decrease by dis- 
persions, who were tossed like vagabonds from one coun- 
try to another, without any certain settlement; the hornd 
butcheries which the Jews underwent were innumerable. 
The Jewish writers, in describing them, cannot find ex- 
pressions tragical enough to represent them: twice as 
many, they tell us, perished by the Romans’ cruelty only, 
as came actually out of Egypt, and thereby completed 
that malediction, Deut. xxviii. 62. If one considers the 
miseries with which the Jews were afllicted from the reign 
of Josias only, they are scarce to be paralleled in any 
‘other kingdom, in so short a time. Pharaoli-ncchoh gained 
a victory over Josias, conquered Judea, and deposed king 
Jehoahaz, and set up another, and brought away great 
part of the people, with their king J choahaz, into Egypt; 
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four years after thc kingdom of Judah was wasted by Ne-’ 


buchadnezzar, and not long after Jehoiachin was put to 
death, and many captives brought to Babylon. Jechonias 
reigned but three months and ten days, and was also 
brought to Babylon, with a great number of his subjects. 
In eight or nine years, how many misfortunes, changes, 
captivities! how many princes murdered, or deposed! 

Ver. 24. The bones of our kings, and the bones of our 
fathers ... taken out of their sepulchres.] It was a custom, 
both onthe Jews and gentilces, to bury with the deceased 
some of their most valuable effects and ornaments, and 
somctimes to put into the scpulchre great quantity of 
money and treasure. On this account, says a learned 
writer, ‘‘ Chaldai ossa regum Judz, ac principum, nec 
non sacerdotum ac prophetarum, ec scpulcris effoderunt, 
ad cffodiendos nimirum thesauros, quos in antiquorum se- 
pulcris munifica recondi manu consuctos, ipso experimento 
edocti probé norant.” (Alting. Roma Subter. p. 98.) 

Ver. 35. I will make an everlasting covenant with them 

.. and will no more drive my people out of the land.] The 
Jews at Babylon, where this author wrote, did not imagine 
that the prophecics were at an cnd in the first return of 
the Jews under the Persian kings; they, by virtue of the 
everlasting covenant which God made to drive them no 
more out of the land, hoped for another more perfect and 
glorious restoration, as forctold by the prophets, which 
should be the deliverance of God himself, even salvation 
by their Messiah. (Sec Bishop Chandler’s Defence, &c. 
p. 53.) 
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Ver. 4. H. EAR the prayers of the dead Israelites.} This 
passage has been applied by the Romanists, to counte- 
nance their notion, that the saints departed intercede and 
pray for the living, and has been quoted by Bellarmine, 
particularly, for that purpose. But the place seems capa- 
ble of a fair and orthodox interpretation, if we consider the 
following reasons: 1. By the dead Israelites, we are not to 
understand such of them who are departed this life, and 
whose souls are separated from their bodies, but those 
who, being yct alive, arc dead in trespasses and.sins, as 
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St. Paul speaks, Eph. ii. 1. 2. This sense is farther con- 
firmed from ver. 11. where it is said of Israel, How hap- 
peneth it that thou art defiled with the dead? that thou art 
counted with them that go down to the grave? i: e. as one 
of them that are near the pit, upon account of their great 
misery and afiliction. And the reason for this their suffer- 
ing follows the question immediately ; viz. Thou hast for- 
saken the fountain of wisdom, for if thou hadst walked in 
the way of God thou shouldest have dwelt in peace for ever ; 
7. €. Shouldest not have been in captivity. 3. It is no un- 
common expression to compare persons under a great ca- 
lamity to dead men, and to account of ‘them as such. See 
Ezek. xxxvil. where the Israclites in their captivity are 
represented as dead bones, ver. 11. and their return from 
their dispersion, as the opening of their graves; and their 
restoration is described as a resurrection by Isa. xxvi.:15. 
4. After the words, Hear the prayers of the dead Israelites, 
it follows, and of their children, which have sinned before 
thee ; where the Vulgate and our version seem faulty: the 
Greek renders it by a participle of the present tense, 
apaptavévrwy, Which shews that this is to be understood of 
the Israelites then alive, and not of those which had sinned 
and were dead, for then it should have been jjpaprnxdérwv, 
in the preter tense. Junius renders here, Exaudi orationem 
mortuorum Israelitarum, i.e. filiorum qui peccant coram te. 


‘Lastly, It is an absurdity for the Israclites to intercede for 


their intercessors, which according to the Romanists’ sense 


‘they do, by hesecching God to hear the prayers of the de- 


parted Israelites in favour of those that are alive. (2 Macc. 
xv. 13, 14.) Mr. Whiston says the sénse is here,—the 
prayers of those Israelites who were then alive, and inter- 
ceded with thee, but are since dead. (Sce ii. 17.) 

Ver. 8. And to be subject to payments, according to ali 
the iniquities of our fathers.] Ei¢g dpAnoww. dpAnna ‘and ogAn- 
cic properly signify a debt. Here we may understand un- 
just exaction, as Junius expressly renders, which the Jews 
in the land of their captivity were exposed to, and proba- 
bly suffered, being at the will and arbitrary pleasure of 
those that had them in subjection. According to Calmet, 
it signifies their being bought or sold into slavery, to satisfy 
the debts contracted by their fathers. Anciently creditors 
had a power to sell the children of their debtors for the 
satisfaction of their debt; (Matt. xviii. 25.) and fathers 
themselves were sometimes necessitated to sell their chil- 
dren for this purpose. (Exod. xxi. 7. Baruch iv. 6.) Or 
being subject to payments, may here mean usury. God 
threatens his people, Deut. xxviii. 44. that they should 
borrow of their enemies upon interest or usury, and there- 
by become their bondmen or debtors. The first part of the 
letter of these captives ends with this verse. 

Ver. 11. Thou art defiled with the dead, thou art counted 
with them that go down into the grave.] The sense is, that, 
living among the Chaldeans, they were in a state of con- 
tinual defilement, dwelling as it were among the tombs. 
He compares the captive Jews, in a strange country, to a 
person shut up in a grave, or confined in a house with a 
dead corpse. There is the like expression, Psal. xxvili. 1. 

_ Ver. 14. Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, where 
is understanding, that thou mayest know also where is length 
of days and life, where is the light of the eyes, and peace.) 
By strength, isxi¢; I would not here understand, with most 
interpreters, fortitude or bodily strength, to subdue ene 
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mies, which is but ill connected with the perfections of the 
soul in this place: it means rather, I conceive, strength 
of mind; see Dan. ii. 20. where might is rendered by the 
LXX. ctiveste. The Vulgate properly distinguishes be- 
tween paxpoPiwore and Yer, which follow, rendering the 
former longiturnitas vite, and the other victus. The light of 
the eyes. Castalio renders vita likewise, which would in- 
crease the tautology; nor is it better, I think, translated by 
Grotius, res adverse. It means rather, as Solomon speaks, 
that the commandment is a lamp, and the law is light ; 
(Prov. vi. 23.) or, as tho Psalmist has it, that the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the eyes. 
(Psal. xix. 8. see Baruch iv. 2. Eeclus. xxv. 11. and the 
note.) 

Ver. 16. Where are the princes of the heathen become, and 
such as ruled the beasts upon} the earth?) Grotius under- 
stands this of kings who delighted in hunting, and the 
diversions of the chase; who pleased and ‘sported them- 
selves with animals the most fierce and savage; looking 
upon themselves as lords in a more especial manner 
of nature and the creation, and exercising a power be- 
yond the common dominion given to man at the begin- 
ning. The Scriptures often put animals in the number of 
the things over which monarchs have dominion. Accord- 
ingly, God, to denote the absolute sovereignty which ho 
had given to the king of Babylon, says, that he had given 
the beasts of the field also to serve him. (Jer. xxvii. 6. 
xxviii. 14.) Judith flatters the pride of Holofernes, by 
telling him, that not only men should obey him, but also 
the beasts of the field and the cattle should do homage to 
him, (xi. 7.) 

Ver. 17. They that had their pastime with the fowls of 
the air.| If we understand this figuratively, it means such 
as delighted in high and lofty contemplations, whose tow- 
ering imaginations played aloft, like the soaring cagie. 
Grotius expounds it literally of such as delighted in hawk- 
ing, which was a royal pastime in ancient times. A domi- 
nion over the fowls of the air is mentioned also in Scrip- 
ture, as an instance of the sovereignty of princes. Thus 
Daniel tells Nebuchadnezzar, that wheresoever the children 
of men dwell, God had given both the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of heaven into his hand, and made him ruler 
over them,(Dan, ii.38.) Ezekiel] represents the king of Assy- 
ria as a great cedar, in which all the fowls of heaven made 
their nests, and under whose branches all the beasts of the 
field brought forth thetr young. (Ezek. xxxi. 6, Judith xi. 7.) 

Ver.18. For they that wrought in silver, and were so 
careful, and whose works are unsearchable.] “Ort oi 73 apyt- 
prov Textalvortec, Kal meomywrTec, Kal ovx Eorty eEetipeate THY 
Zoywy aurwv. The Vulgate and Syriac omit ér:, which in- 
decd perplexes the sense, cludes and disappoints the reader, 
and, after promising, him a reason, he finds nothing that it 
relates to, orcan be assigned as areason of. It secms not 
improbable that the true reading may be, ir: of 7d apytprov, 
x. 7. A. which gives a natural and clear connexion to what 
follows. *BEebpeatc, which Maldonat and some other expo- 
sitors understand here in the sense of /ucrwm, is not so pro- 
per to this place: it seems rather to mean the number and 
delicacy of, the works hcre spoken of. ‘The sentence, Our 
torty tbevptorc Twv Epywy av’twv, plainly sorresponds to tho 
close of the former verse, ovk tart réXoe Tie KThoEwWE avTOY, 
as will appear by laying the two corresponding passages 
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together, ‘‘ Both they that heaped up riches so extrava- 
gantly, that there was no end of their getting, and they that 


wrought so accurately in sculpture and engravings, that 


there is no finding out;” 7. e. no counting their number) no 
equalling the ¥avellcace of their curious works, are all of 
them vanished, and gone down.to the grave. The author 
designs the close of the two verses to givo strength and 
force to what went before in each, that he may at last more 
effectually shew the excellence of wisdom or piety, which 
is so much better and more enduring than these worldly 
advantages and attainments; that neither the wealth of 
these men, which was without end, nor their art, which is 
now inimitable, could ensure to them life and happiness ; 
whereas they that walked in the way of God (ver. 13.) should 
dwell in peace for ever. 

Ver. 19. They are vanished.| This, according to Grotius 
and Badwell, denotes the transitory and mortal state of 
kings, as well as other men, who die and are as quickly 
succeeded by others. Newrepor, in the following verse, docs 
not mean mercly young men, but fresh successors, or new 
kings. Or it may refer to the curious artists beforemen- 
tioned, who took such pains to bring their work to perfec- 
tion, and to make it valuable and lasting, that they are va- 
nished, and dead, like others of less figure and taste. ’Aga- 
viopioc is taken absolutely for death, 2 Macc. v.12. But 
in those words of the Psalmist, before I go hence, and be no 
more seen, it is rather a periphrasis of death. | 

Ver. 23. The Agarenes that seek wisdom.] Called also 
Ishmaelites. Strabo and Ptolemy call them Agrei. Not 
only Arabia and the adjacent countries, but the eastem 
part of the world in general, was famous for the study of 


wisdom, or philosophy, as it was afterward called. The 


Edomites put in their claim to this character, Is wisdom no 
more in Teman? (Jer. xlix.'7.) In the book of Job, Eli- 
phaz, once of the disputants, is called the Temanite, as be- 
ing descended from Teman, Esau’s grandson. Under the 
burden of Arabia, Isa. xxi. 14. the inhabitants of the land 
of Tema are mentioned, which Tema is reckoned by Moses 
As this writer joins Meran 
to Teman, there is reason to think that the first is in Ara- 
bia as well as the second. 

The authors of fables.] 1.e. Ingenious apologues. The 
margin has expounders, probably of enigmas or riddles. 
Or it may mean persons skilled in the interpretation of | 
dreams or oneirocritics;.a picce of science, but falsely so 
called, in great request among the Egyptians, Arabians, 
Persians, Indians, and other eastern nations. (See Medes’s 
Comment. A pocalypt. lib. iii. p. 451. 1 Kings x. 1.) 

Ver. 24. How great is the house of God !| How large and 


-extended is his empire! and how great the number of his 


creatures! the whole carth is his kingdom, all men are his 
subjects, and all times under his cognizance! but there are 
but few that enter into his secrets and partake of. his wis- 
dom. Itis observable, that this writer calls the universe, 
the house of God; because, great as it is, yet the infinite 
Being is present every where in it, and governs it with as 
much ease as a father or master does his family. 

Ver. 26. There were the giants famous from the begin- . 
ning.| These great giants, like all others, were under the 
empire of the sovereign Monarch of the universe; but they 
were not preferred, or chosen of God to receive the gift of 
wisdom. God chose before them Noah and his family be- 
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fore the flood, and after that time he preferred the Israelites 
to the Rephaim. And, indeed, throughout both Testaments, 
the constant tenor of his procedure has been, to prefer the 
meek and lowly to the mighty or more powerful. 

Ver. 28. These were destroyed, because they had no wis- 
dom.| Or wanted the fear ef the Lord. The fear of God 
is the principal wisdom, whence, through the whole book 
of Proverbs, the wicked man, who neglects the fear of the 
Lord, is called afgol. That passage, Prov. xxi. 16. comes 
very near this place, the man that wandereth out of the way 
of understanding, shall remain in the congregation of the 
dead, or in the assembly of the giants,asit may be rendered 
from the Hebrew; 2.e. shall go and keep them company in 
that accursed place and condition which they are in. 

' Ver. 29, 30. Who hath gone up inte heaven.} These words 
‘allude to and greatly resemble those of Moses, Deut.xxx. 
12, 13. It is not in heaven that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring tt unto us? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over 
the sea for us, and bring it to us? To the same effect with 
this of Baruch is that of Phile, What need is there of 7 
 paxpag ddorToplac, 7} Tov SaAarrevery, either to take long jour- 
neys, or to go to sea in search of virtue, seeing we have the 
root of it within ourselves ; or, as MiGues expresses it, in our 
mouth, and in our heart ? © 
Ver. 32. He that prepared the earth for evermore, hath 
filled tt with four -footed beasts.} The Vulgate reads with.a 
conjunction, Qui preparavit terram in eterno tempore, et 
replevit eam pecudibus, et quadrupedibus. The sense is, 
according to Calmict, He that made the earth that it might 
continue always, or that it might never move at any time. 
The earth was looked upon as the foundation and centre of 
allthe movements and of all the changes that happened here 
below, without moving or changing itself. Monarchs rise and 
fall, men die, and others succeed in their placc, the seasons 
change, and arc in continual vicissitude ; but the earth con- 
tinues always the same. According to that observation of 
Solomon, One generation passeth away, and another gene- 
ration cometh, but the earth abideth for ever. (Eccles. i. 4.) 

Ver. 33. He that sendeth forth light and it. goeth; calleth 
it again, and tt obeyeth lam with fear.| Ele commands the 
sun to stop, and it stands still, as it happened under 
Joshua, x. 12. He commands it to be retrograde, and the 
shadow returns backward ten degrees, as was the sign‘to 
Hezckiah ; (2 Kings xx. 9.) he forbids it to shine at all, and 
darkness is over all the land, as at our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion. (Matt. xxvii. 45.) What follows in the next verse 
about the stars is equally sublime, and very much resem- 
bles Ecclus. xliii. 10. Psal. cxlvii. 4. EAau av rep rothoavri 
avrovc, is inaccurately rendered in the next verse following, 
They shewed light unto him that made them ; it should rather 
be, They shined, not for his use, but by his order and ap- 
pointment, that made them. 

Ver. 36, 37. He hath found out the way of knowledge, 
and hath given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel his 
beloved. Afterward did he shew himself upon earth, and 
conversed with men.| The author shews, that the Jews were 
in bondage for deserting that way of wisdom, which, being 
unknown to idolatrous nations, he that founded the earth 
by wisdom had made known to his people by his prophets ; 
(see Ecclus. xxiv. 8.) and intending to exhort them te stick 
fast to God, and not to fall away to the idols of the nations 
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in their captivity, as the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
warned them before, he puts them in mind, that it was 
none but God that could discover that way of wisdom 
which the law taught Israel; which wisdom, says he, was 
afterward seen upon earth, ead conversed among men, Viz. 
in and by the prophets, who spoke by the word and wis- 
dom of God. The expression in the thirty-seventh verse, it 
must be owned, is very like that of St. John, i. 14. that the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us ; and is thought 
to be so close a resemblance ef it, that some learncd men 
have fancied, on that account, it was foisted in here by 
some Christian copyist. A learned writer, who contends 
for the canonicalness of this book, thinks that this clause, 
too much favouring the divinity and incarnation of the 
Messiah, induced the Jews to lay this book aside, soon 
after Christianity prevailed in the world, which before that 
time they ever looked upon as sacred and canonical. 
(Auth. Ree..vol. i. p. 7.) Bishop Chandler thinks by after- 
ward is meant the latter days, or the days of the Messiah ; 
(see Dan. ii. 29. 45.) the time that all Israel shall be saved 
by the Deliverer’s coming to Sion, and his manifesting the 
Jews to be the children of his kingdom. (Def. Christ. 
p.55.) Others, who think that the applying this passage te 
the incarnation and appearance of the Messiah, would hold 
out too much light for the times of this writer, refer it either 
to that occurrence, when, after the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai, Moses and Aaron, and the seventy elders, 
were permitted to see the God of Israel, (ixod. xxiv. 9.) 
and Moses himself to come up into the mountto him; or to 
the angel ofthe covenant appéaring amongst, and conduct- 
ing his people in the wilderness forty years. (Estius, in loc.) 
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Ver. 1. Tus ts the book of the commandments of God, and 
the law that endureth for ever.] As the gospel comprises the 
law and the prophets in two commandments ;. viz. the love 
of God and of our neighbour; or, more briefly, in charity: so 
this writer says, that wisdem, described in the former chap- 
ter, contains the substance of the commandments, and of 
the law, here said to endure for ever ; not with respect to its 
ceremonial ordinances, but the moral and spiritual part, 
which is fixed and unchangeable. Wisdom therefore here 
described seems to be no other in effect than charity, so 
highly extolled, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. whose character it is, never 
to fail, when even tongues shall cease, and knowledge ttself 
shall vanish away. 

Ver. 3. Give not thine honour to another, nor the things 
that are profitable unto thee, to a strange nation.] It was 
the glory of the Israclites to know the only true God, to love 
and serve him, who had chosen them above all other na- 
tions to be a holy people, consecrated to his service: this 
character distinguished his peeulium from heathen and in- 
fidel nations: by forsaking therefore the Ged of their fathers, 
and abandoning themselves to the idolatry of the strange 
nations, they gave the honour due te the living God only to 
insensible things, and stained their former glory: and in- 
stead of children of God, a title and privilege which they 
enjoyed before, became slaves, and were rejected by him. 
And this God threatened to do by Moses, Deut. xxxii. 21. 
when they should move him to jealousy with that which ts not 
God, and provoke him to anger. with their vanities. 
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Ver.5. My people, the memorial of Israel.] i. e. Ye poor 
remains of the Jews, the surviving hopes of sinking Israel, 
who are preserved to continue the name and memory of 
ouce so famous a people, the only remaining monument of 
distressed Sion. 

Ver.7. Ye provoked him that made you, by sacrificing to 
devils.| The Psalmist, according to the version of the LX X. 
says, Srz mavrec of Oeot ESvdv Saysdvia, that all the gods of 
the heathen are devils. (Psal.xcvi.5.) And of the Jews who 
sacrificed to them it is said, they sacrificed to devils, and 
not to God; Ow? to evil, wasting, and destroying spirits. 
And so they are styled, 2 Chron. xi. 15. Rev. ix. 20. The 
pulling down idolatrous worship, is, in our Saviour’s lan- 
guage, the casting out the prince of this world. (Jobn xii. 31. 
xvi. 11.) The converting of the gentiles from idolatry to 
the worship of the true God, is called, turning them from 
the power of Satan unto God; (Acts xxvi. 18.) the de- 
livering them from the power of darkness, (Col. i. 13.) who 
before walked according to the prince of the power of dark- 
ness, (Ephes. ii. 2.) and were led captive by Satan at his 
will, (2 Tim. ii. 26.) 

Ver. 12. Let no man rejoice over me, a widow, who for 
the sins of my children am left desolate.] This prosopopeeia 
of Sion, bewailing her children gone into captivity, is mov- 
ing and beautiful. She assumes the character of a discon- 
solate widow, an idea often borrowed to represent deep 
distress, bemoaning the loss of the favourite of her bosom, 
with these two sad but common aggravations of her sorrow, 
her children taking evil courses, and as such exemplarily 
punished, stricken of God, and afflicted; and herself, instead 
of that compassion which her calamities called for from 
those around her, neglected, insulted, reproached, and in- 
jured. The venting her grief in broken accents, (ver. 17.) 
But what can help you? is inimitably, says Grotius, affect- 
ing; ‘“‘ 1 who am devoid, not only of my former substance, 
my ornaments, and pleasant things, my comforts and con- 
veniences, but reduced to the lowest state, and wanting 
myself the necessaries of life, what am I able, what can I 
be expected, to do for you?” At length all appearance of 
human help vanishing, she raises motives of consolation 
from that never-failing treasury of delight and comfort to 
afflicted minds, the word of God, whose statutes had been 
her song in the house of her pilgrimage; and assures them, 
from the prophets, of a deliverance from their captivity, and 
remarkable vengeance overtaking their. persecutors. In 
this pleasing prospect she exults and triumphs, (chap. v.) as 
a fond mother overjoyed for the recovery of her children. 

Ver.15.] Probably this refers to Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. and 
may be considered as a fulfilling that prophecy, The Lord 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the carth, as swift as the eagle flicth, a nation whose tongue 
thou shalt not understand. A nation of fierce countenance, 
which will not regard the person of the old, nor shew favour 
to the young. This, if applied to the Chaldeans, the de- 
scription of the place will not suit, for the Chaldeans did 
not come from a country which was very far from Judea. 
If to the Romans, the time will not suit with the supposed 
age of this writer. Josephus, indeed, informs us, that upon 
the Romans making themselves masters of the temple, they 
slaughtered all, both old and young indifferently, without 
any respect to age, having neither mercy nor modesty. 

Ver.16. And left her that was alone, desolate without 
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daughters.) The Geneva version I think clearer, Leaving me 
alone, and destitute of my daughters ; i. e. both sons and 
daugliters were carried into captivity. (See ver. 14.) 

Ver. 20. I have put off the clothing of peace, and put 
upon me the sackcloth of my prayer: I will cry unto the 
Everlasting in my days.] i. e. I have put off the garment of 
prosperity, as the margin has it, or of gladness, and put 
upon me the sackcloth of penance and supplication, Indut 
cilicium deprecationis inee, Arabic. And Junius renders 
in the same manner: or, as the Syriac has it, Clothed me 
with sackcloth in the solemn time of my prayer and supplica- 
tion. The last clause, xexpa&ouat mpdc tov aidwov év taic 
apéoaic pov, is inaccurately rendered here; It may either be 
translated with the margin, in the time of mine affliction, and 


in this sense we are to understand sjyépa “IeooveaAju, Psal.: 


%xxvi..13. cxxxvii. 7. or the sense may be, I will cry 
unto the Everlasting ali my days; thus Calmet, Je crieray 
au treshaut tous les jours de ma vie: and the Geneva version 
accordingly, As long as I live Iwill call upon the Everlast- 
ing. ‘This sense is strongly confirmed by Psal. cxvi. 2. 
where the expression in the LX-X. very much resembles 
this, év rai¢ jyuépate pov émnxadécoua, and our translators 
rightly render, J will call upon him as long as I live. 

' Ver. 22. Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto 
you from the Everlasting, our Saviour.] The like is repeated 
ver, 24,25, but how can this mercy be properly said to come 


soon, as the captivity was to last-seventy years? This, say. 


Mess. of Port-Royal, may be admitted, if considered either 
with respect to God, who inflicted this punishment, in whose 
sight a thousand years are but as a day; or with respect to 
the suffering Jews themselves, those especially among them 
who were touched with a sense of their sins, and their de- 
serving a much longer and sorer punishment; ‘ for a soul 
which is truly convinced of and sensibly affected with the 
eternity of punishment duc to its transgressions, counts for 
nothing, or considers but as a moment, the time of penance 
and suffering which God is mercifully pleased to inflict in 
this life.” (Ver. 22. 24.) This writer, says Bishop Chandler, 
personates Baruch, and his book is little else than an epi- 
tome of what we have at large in the prophets, concerning a 
more universal return than that was of the Jews under Cyrus, 
and in virtue of God’s everlasting covenant, to drive them 
no more out of the land. The Jews at Babylon, where this 
Baruch wroto, did not conceive that the prophecies were 
exhausted in the first return of the Jews under the Assyrian 
kings, they hoped for another more perfect and more glo- 
rious restoration, as foretold by the prophets, which should 
be the deliverance of.God himself, as the Jews were wont 
still to call the salvation of the Messiah. In confidence of 
this so eminent a deliverance, he breaks forth into admira- 
tion of this Emanuel, or God withus. (Def. of Christ. p. 53.) 

Ver. 25. Shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt 
tread upon his neck.] This, says Calmet, was literally ac- 
complished in'the time of queen Esther and Mordecai, at 
Susa; and under Daniel, at Babylon; for when they were 
exalted to the highest dignity, and the most important posts 
of the government, the Chaldeans themselves were obliged 
to submit to their authority, and to bow before them, as 
Isaiah had long before expressly foretold, (Ix, 14.) 

Ver. 28. For as it was their mind to go astray from God, 
so being returned, seek him ten tines more.] It is not enough, 


says a pious writer, morally to revoke what is past, by wish- : 
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ing it had not been done, but you must oppose a state toa 
state, a habit to a habit; 7. e. as sin befere gave you law, 
so now must the Spirit of Ged. Habitual sin must be de- 
stroyed hy a contrary habit, or state of holiness: this is well 
summed up by the apostle, As ye have yielded your mem- 
bers servants to uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity ; 
even. so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness. (Rom. vi. 19.) What the Greek makes matter 
of exhortation and advice here, is spoken prophetically ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, which accordingly came to pass; 
for after the captivity, the Jews were more observant of the 
law of God than they were before, especially with respect 
to idolatry. But it will be best, if this reading is followed, 
to understand this of those devout Jews in particular who 
were converted by the preaching of the apostles, and were 
the first-fruits of the Christian church. 

Ver. 35. And she shall be inhabited by devils.| 'This ex- 
pression is grounded on a vulgar notion, that desolate and 
forlorn places are inhabited by evil spirits, who have their 
haunts there. 
nance this opinion; thus the demoniac (Luke viii. 29.) is 
said to abide in no house, but to be driven of the devil into 
the wilderness, and thither was our Saviour led, as being 
the devil’s residence, to be tempted by him. (Matt. iv. 1.) 
And accordingly our Saviour, in the parable of the unclean 
spirit, says, that he walks through dry or uninhabited places. 
(Matt. xii. 43. see also Tobit viii. 3.) 

Ver. 36. Look about thee towards the East.| This, no 
doubt, primarily relates to the restoration of the Jews 
under Cyrus, and the return from their long captivity by his 
appointment, or rather God's influencing his heart for that 
purpose; and though Babylon, properly speaking, was ra- 
ther to the north with respect to Jerusalem, yet Persia, 
where Cyrus reigned, and from whence the happy orders 
were to come, was to the east. That-’AvaroXd; here is the 
title of the Messiah likewise, there is no question, whether 
it be literally rendered the East, as the title formerly was 
bestowed upon him, (Zech. vi. 12.) or the rising of the sun, 
that Sun of righteousness, mentioned Mal. iv. 2. However 
that be, itis certain that where ’AvaroA}, the East,is used in 
most places of Scripture, the commentators and scholiasts 
have still applicd it to Christ, meaning, by the East, that 
orient or rising sun, and not the point from whence it rises: 
(see Jer. xxiii. 5.) and this seems the more probable, be- 
cause, ver. 22. he is called the Everlasting, our Saviour. 


CHAP. V. 


Ver. 3. Tu um ovpavoy réon. subaud. ywoq. The like 
ellipsis occurs Job xviii. 4. Luke xvii. 24. in LX_X. Prov. 
Vill. 28. 2 Macc. ii. 18. in Addit. Esth, xiii. 10. 


Ver. 6. For they departed from thee on foot, and were led - 


away of their enemies; but God bringeth them unto thee 
exalted with glory, as children of the kingdom.] i.e. As a 
royal race, or children of kings, riding in triumph, and in a 
most magnificent procession. Ezra gives us the number 
and quality of the persons that returned, their horses, 
mules, camels, &c. employed on the occasion, (ii. 66.) 
And it appears, from 1 Esd. v. 2. that Darius himself sent 
a thousand horsemen to conduct them back sately to Jeru- 
salem, with musical instruments. Isaiah describes their 
return from Babylon in the most pompous manner, and in 
VOL. lv. 
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The canonical Scriptures seem to counte- - 
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terms scarcely inferior to a real triumph, (xlix. 22, 23. 
Ixvi. 20.) ‘‘ Their transport of mirth and jollity on this oc- 
casion (says Josephus) was as great, as if the day of their 
redemption and return had been the first day of a new life.” 
(Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 4.) 

Ver. 7. For God hath appointed that every high Intl.] By 
dpo¢ and Povuvdc, we are here to understand those who are 
lofty, proud, and supercilious, who exalt.themselves from 
a conceit of worldly wisdom: the meek, on the contrary, 
are represented as prostrate and humble, casting aside 
every high thought, and adoring, with holy reverence, mys- 
teries that are above them. This refers to a known custom 
of great kings, who, when they travelled, had their édozovo}, 
or harbingers, sent before them to make the way plain 
and commodious, by filling up deep places, and levelling 
those that were high, and smoothing those that were rough. 
And so Josephus says, that when Titus came to the wars, 
there went before him all the royal aids, and all the mili- 
tary men, ‘and those who planed the way (de Bell. Jud. 
lib. vi. cap. 6.12.) for the coming of the Roman army. The 
words here’seem to refer to Isa. x]. 4. where the prophet, 
describing the return of the people from their captivity to 
their own country, expresses it by “ the former deliver- 
ance and passage out of Egypt, through uneven craggy 
ways in the desert, which yet, by God’s conduct, was made 
passable to them, and they brought at last to a happy 
Canaan.” Thus the Targum on Canticles saith, the cloud 
went before the Israelites in the wilderness three days’ 
journey, to take down their hills, and fill up their valleys 
before them. Mystically, or by way of metaphor, this ex- 
pression, of casting down every high hill, means also, the 
removing of all obstacles to one’s happiness or designs, as 
in those verses of Sibylla Erythraea, set down by St. Aus- 
tin, De Civit. Dei, lib. viii. where, foretelling the coming of 
the King from heaven in the flesh, it follows: 


“ Dejiciet colles, valles extollet ab imo; 
Non erit in rebus hominum sublime, vel altum ; 
AZquantur campis montes.” 


Which is almost the same with the passage cited from 
Isaiah. Compare also Luke iii. 5. The same metaphor is 
used by Homer, Il, o. ver. 260. where Apollo, promising 
to assist Hector, saith, 


Abrap iyo mootapoite Kiov, tron KeAgvSov 
Ilacay Acavéw, 


I will go before and make smooth all passages. 

Ver. 8. Every sweet-smelling tree shall overshadow Israel. ] 
t.e. God will furnish his people with all sorts of accom- 
modations for their return home; in particular, that they 
should not be incommoded with heat, a calamity very in- 
cident to travellers in hot countries; God would plant 
woods, as it were on purpose to shelter his chosen in their 
return, from the scorching heat of the sun. This undoubt- 
edly refers to Isa. xli. 19. where God says, I will plant in 
the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, the myrtle, and the 
olive-tree, &c. conducting the people home almost in the 
same marvellous manner, as he did his chosen in the wil- 
derness, by the shadow of acloud to defend them from the 
heat. Or, without having recourse to a miracle, this may 
be understood of his appointing their return at such a sea- 
son, When the trecs aflorded most shade; or that they 
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marched through such places where there was a natural 
cover over thon. Others think, and not without reason, 
that this is rather a poetical description, to display, but in 
an exaggerating manner, the easiness and pleasure with 
which the Jews would return from Babylon. Our transla- 
tors follow the copies which read éoxfacayv, but others have 
éoxlornoav, subsultarunt; and thus Junius renders, exsilie- 
runtque etiam silve, that all the trees of the woed rejoiced 
on the occasion, like that of the Psalmist, xcvi. 12. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ver. 3. SEVEN generations.] The word yevea, or gene- 
ration, has many senses. Sometimes it signifies twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years, but most generally the last 
term; and‘in this sense it is used by approved authors, and 
particularly in the genealogy recorded by St. Matthew. By 
it here is meant ten years, or rather seven decads of years; 
but this acceptation is not .very common: but as it was 
very well known to have been predicted by the prophets, 
that the captivity should last seventy, that is, seven ten 
years, it cannot be doubted but that, this author had that 
term in view here, and meant the precise period of ten 
years. The seventy years of the captivity of Babylon are 
usually reckoned from. the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, and the fourth of Jehoiakim, i.e. A. M. 3398, 
and ended 3468; or before Christ 606, and ended 536, be- 
fore his appearance; at which time Cyrus gave leave to 
all the Jews in his dominions to return to their own coun- 
try. This epistle, said to be Jeremiah’s, is supposed to be 
wrote to the Jews when they were going inte captivity 
with their king, to admonish them -to beware of the idol- 
atry which they would see in Babylon: and seems to 
be the letter referred to, 2 Macc, ii. 2,3. where the same 
caution is given as here, to guard against the idelatry they 
would observe in that place, and is an epitome of sundry 
things in Moses, the Psalms, and the prophets, against 
idolatry, and the fullest dissuasive against it, in one con- 
tinued tract or view, of any through the whole volume of 
the Bible, and handled in the most proper manner: as ban- 
ter and ridicule are often found more effectual to expose 
and confute an error, than grave and serious reasoning. 

Ver..4. Gods of silver, and gold, and wood, borne upon 
shoulders.| Isaiah takes notice of and condemns this cus- 
tom, He maketh tt a god: they fall down, yea, they worship. 
They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set him 
in his place, and he standeth; from his place shail he not re- 
move, (xlvi. 6,7.) Jeremiah likewise mentions this idolatry, 
and their carrying images in great procession and pemp, 
They must needs be borne (says he) because they cannot go, 
(x.5.) And to this:sense, Spencer and other learned inter-. 
preters explain these words of Amos, Ye have borne the 
tabernacle of Moloch and Chiun your images, (v. 26.) which 
the LXX. rightly render. aveAdere, sursum tulistis. Nu- 
merous instances of this superstition used among the hea- 
then, are to be met with in sacred and profane writers. 
(See ver. 26.) . 

Ver. 6. Say ye in your lands: Oo Lord, we must worship 
thee.| ‘These words seem wrongly pointed in our transla- 
tion, and the common editions of the Greck. The sense 
would be better and more agreeable to the context, if the 
rendering was, ‘“‘ We ought to worship thee, O Lord, with 
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the spirit, or understanding, in centradistinction to sense- 
less images, which take no notice of their votaries.”. And 
so St. Cyprian renders this passage, In sensu tibi ‘debet 
adorart Deus. (Do Orat. Domin.) One copy of the Greek 
reads without any comma at all, probably intending this 
sense; but for clearness I would place it thus, ezare 8), 
TH ccavoia ce Set tpocKuveiv, Sforota. The Psalmist, in like 
manner, after having exposed the folly of image-worship, 
and from the henour given by the heathens to their idols, 
presses the like conclusion upon the Israelites, and excites 
them to praise the living Ged, the Lord of the world, with 
the greater devotion. (Psal. exxxv. 17—20.) 

Ver. 7. For mine angel is with you, and I myself caring 
for your souls.| i. e. Mine angel shall protect you, which 
these idels cannot. Our version and the Vulgate seem 
faulty in the rendering of the latter clause ; in the Greek it 
is, abroc O& exZnTov rac Wuxac buoy, which L would translate, 
And he(the angel) will watch over you, and revenge any 
injury done to you. The Geneva version understands 
avvoc, in like manner, of the angel, For mine angel shall be 
with you, and shall care for your souls. Junius is more 
explicit to the same purpose, Angelus meus vobiscum est, 
qui idem reposciturus est animas vestras ; and so the oriental 
versions also have it. 

Ver. 8. As for their tongue, it is polished by the workman, 
and they themselves are gilded and laid over with silver ; 
yet are they but false, and cannot speak.| The mimic repre- 
sentations of life are all deceit;:they are mere insensible 
images of things, having mouths, and a tongue beautifully 
pelished, but are unable to give a word of advice or com- 
fert to their supplicants.: Their images are overlaid with 
coverings of gold and silver plates; (see ver. 57, 58. ‘Isa. 
%xx. 22.) either to attract the eyes of the beholders, or to 
cover some. defect; but their geld and silver serve only to 
expose their weakness. They are of no more value than 
that of the rich materials of which they are made, and so 
far from being able to say or do any thing, that they them- 
selves are the handy-work of those that worship them: 
every excellence. that they have is derived from the inge- 
nuity of the artificer, and shews rather. ‘his art: than their 
divinity. 

Ver. 9. And labielg gold, as it were for a virgin that 
loves to go gay; they make crowns for the heads of their 
gods.| 'The Geneva version is clearer, which has, And as 
they take gold for a maid that loveth to be decked, so make 
they crowns for the heads of their gods. But the sense, I 
conceive, would be more perfect, if the pointing was thus, 
And taking gold, as for some virgin that loves dress and 
finery, they make crowns for the heads of their gods. And so 
Calmet understands it, Comme on fait des ornements a une 
fille, qui aime a se parer, ainsi on fait ces idoles avec de Tor. 

Ver. 12. Yet cannot these gods save themselves from rust 
and moths, though they be covered with purple raiment.] 
See ver. 72. i.e, Their ornaments and’ reyal attire are 
perishable things, like those that wear them; pass buta 
few years, and their riches are corrupted, and their gar- 
ments moth-eaten, their gold and silver cankered, and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against them, and shall eat 
them up, as it were fire, as St. James speaks upon another 
occasion, (v. 2,3.) That the heathens, in their idolatrous 
worship, adorned the images of their gods with costly 
robes, is confirmed from Jcr. x. 9. where, speaking of the 
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decorations and rich apparel of the false gods, he says, 

that blue and purple are their clothing. 
Ver. 13. They wipe their faces because of the dust of the 
temple, when there is:much upon them.] Or, as the Geneva 
version has it, They wipe their faces because of the dust of 
the temple, whereof there is much upon them. And so the 
Vulgate, Extergunt faciem ipsorum propter pulverem do- 
mits, qui est plurimus inter eos; ¢. e. through the concourse 
of the people, orvotaries, who come there in great num- 
bers. The mulfiplicity of persons which tread the hal- 
lowed courts, which is an honour to the truc God, is to 
them an inconvenience and disgrace; for when the idol- 
temples, like that of Baal, are filled with worshippers from 
one end to the othcr, being unable to help themselves in 
any respect, they must be beholden afterward to the care 
of others, to remove any accidental stain or filth that may 
fasten on them, and to keep them neat and clean. (Sée 
vér. 24.) 

Ver. 15. He hath also in his right hand a dagger, and an 
axe.}| Arnobius obsei‘ves, concerning the gentiles, ‘‘ That 
they designed to create fear by the manner in which they 
franied and represented the ‘statues and images of their 
gods: hence scythes, clubs, and: thunderbolts, were ap- 
pendages to their idols.” (Adv. Gent. lib. vi.) Like the 
god of war, or some martial héro, they were exhibited, 
armeéd with swords, lances, helmets, bucklers, or whatever 
fancy could invent to excite terror. In the foregoing verse, 
indced, they arc set forth in a milder attitude, to create 
veneration, secmingly dispensing justice, like some prince 
or governor of a province, of which the sceptre which 
they held forth was to be the symbol. | 
~ Ver. 19. They light them candles ... whereof they can- 
not see one.| Either in their temples, or in their proces- 
sions. See Cic. Offic. iii. 26. and Apuleius, who says ‘of 
the pagan processions, that, on such an occasion, ‘‘ An- 
fistites sacrorum Deum proferebant insignes cxuvias, quo- 
rum primus lucernam premicantem claro porrigebat lumine 
+—Magnus preterea scxus utriusque numerus, lucernis, ta- 
dis, cercis,” &c. The sense of the writer of this epistle 
would be more complete, if the first sentence of the follow- 
ing verse was added to it thus, They light them candles . . . 
whereof they cannot see one, for they are as one of the 
beams of the temple. And thus the Vulgate, from some 
Greck copies, connects the sense, Lucernas accendunt illis, 
et quidem multas, ex quibus nullam videre possunt ; sunt 
quidem sicut trabes in domo. And so the Geneva version, 
They light up candles 5efore them, whereof they cannot see 
one; for they are but as one of the posts of the temple. And 
Junius rendcrs in like manner. The intention of the hea- 
thens in having lamps or candles burning before their 
images and altars, seems to have been what Lactantius 
Intimates, the furnishing light for their gods; the folly of 
which he thus exposes, ‘‘ Num mentis suze compos pu- 
fandus est, qui auctori et datori luminis candelarum ac 
ccrarum lumen affert pro muncre?” (Lib. vi. 2.) 

Ver. 20. Yet they say, Their hearts are gnawed upon by 
things creeping out of the earth, and when they eat them 
and their clothes, they feel tt not.) Thus Arnobius, who 
was himself once a pagan, speaks of idols, sctting them 
upon al! occasions in the meanest and most ridiculous 
light, “ Non videtis sub istorum simulacrorum cavis 
mures habitare? in ore ab arancis ordiri retia?” (Lib. vi. 
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adv. Gent.) It should seem, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, 
from the contcxt, as if the priests themselves, who got 
their livelihood by this false worship, or some of the wor- 
shippers at least, madc this acknowledgment of the mean- 
ness and imperfection of their images. But is such an 
open declaration from them, much to their great discredit, 
at all natural or credible? would it not, in the esteem of 
every sensible and well-meaning votary, be the means to 
expose and discard them, and at length take ‘from the 
priests themselves all the gain of their craft ? Noris gaotv, 
as others contend, to be understood as spoken by way of 
hearsay, that it is so reported of them, as Coverdale un- 
derstands it; little need was there to refer to unccrtain 
tradition or pepurt ; every onc might be convinced from 
his own observation of their decay, how contemptible 
such objects of worship were. Might not this more pro- 
perly be understood of the idols themselves, betraying 
their own defects and shame by their frail appearance? 
i.e. Their idols confess, testify, or make it plain, by the 
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‘signs of decay and rottenncss visible about them, and by 


their being eaten as a‘ piece of ordinary wood by worms, 
and not perceiving what is done to them, that they are 
perishable and senseless. And thus Jnnius expounds it, 
‘*« [psa idola testantur se facillime a tcenuissimis vermibus 
crodi in partes intimas usque.” Or the sense, lastly, may 
be that of Isaiah, xliv. 9. that the makers themselves are 
their own witnesses ; 1. e. they best know the materials of 
which they are made, and are sufficiently convinced from 
their wanting often to be repaired and beautified; that they 
are mouldering vanities. 

Ver. 22. Upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swallows, 
and birds, and the cats also.} Besides the meanness of 
their original, and the imperfection of their state, if one 
considers farther the rudeness and ‘insults offered to their 
divinityships, by vile, despicable, and abject creatures, this 
also is sufficient to expose men’s fofly in worshipping them. 
Minucius Felix is very pleasant upon the occasion: 
‘“* Quanto verius de Diis vestris animalia muta naturaliter 
judicant, murcs, hirundines, milvi? Non sentire eos sciunt, 
rodunt, insultant, insident, ac, nisi abigatis, in ipso del ve~ 
stri ore nidificant;” (p. 175. edit. Oxon.) 7. e. The mice, 
swallows, and'crows, know better than you (pagans) what 
your gods are; for, by gnawing and sitting uponthem, and 
being ready to make nests in their mouths, if you do not 
drive them away, they know that they have neither sense 
nor understanding. Spiders also spin upon their faccs, 
and use their sacred heads for blocks only to hang their 
webs on. | 

Ver. 27. If they fall to the ground at any time, they can- 
not rise up again themselves. | This was'the case of Dagon, 
who fell upon his face to the carth before the ark of the 
Lord; and though he was once set right again after his fall 
by his priests, -yet fell in the like manner a second time, 
with the additional misfortune of losing his head and both 
his hands. (1 Sam. v. 3,4.) So if Bel at any time is howed 
down, and Nebo stoopeth, they ‘cannot restore or make 
themselves straight again, but must continue in that pos- 
ture and direction, in which design or accident has placed 
them. The author of the book of Wisdom has been no 
less happy than this writer, in exposing the weakness and 
impotence of idols :—“* When the workmen (says he, speak- 
ing of this particular defect) had formed it by the skill of 
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his understanding, and fashioned it as he designed, he then 
looked out for a convenient room for it, set it in a wall, 
and made it fast with iron; for ho provided for it that 
it might not fall, knowing that it was unable to help itself, 
as being an image that hath need of help.” (Chap. xiii. 
15, 16.) 

Set gifts before them as unto dead men.} In Scripture, 
likewise, they are compared to dead things, to nothing, and 
vanity. Tho sense here is, that they are served with vic- 
tuals, which are set before them in form, without their 
being able to avail themselves of them, to touch or use 
them, or to receive and feast on the viands and offerings 
which are made to them. And how, indeed, should they, 
being inanimate and senseless things? And their votarics 
themselves must be equally so, to think that they had such 
a power, or ever could make use of it : and yet we find, by 
the story of Bel and the Dragon, that the simplicity of the 
Chaldeans was such, that they thought that idol ate in 
reality the great store of provisions set before it. By gifts 
placed before dead men, the writer alludes to the parental 
or sepulchral entertainments, which were anciently much 
in vogue in the eastern or other countries, and particularly 
among somo idolaters, whose notion was, that the souls of 
the departed wandered about their sepulchres, and wanted 
a proper sustenance; and that it was a pious oflice to place 
bread and wine over their graves, for their support and re- 
freshment. (Sec note on Ecclus. xxx. 18.) 

Ver. 28. The things that are sacrificed unto them, their 
priests sell and abuse.| Instead of exercising acts of hos- 
pitality and charity to poor and helpless persons, widows, 
and orphans, and bestowing upon them the remains of the 
sacrifices, they make a trade of holy viands, or pervert them 
to bad and evil uses. It is certain the ancient idolaters 
were wont to save some part of their sacrifices for ma- 
gical and superstitious purposes. Herodotus testifies the 
same concerning the ancient Persians. (Lib. i. cap. 182.) 
And, therefore, God orders in the paschal sacrifice, that 
nothing of it should remain until the morning, lest it should 
be profaned, or any ways corrupted and abnsed. 

Ver. 29. Women in childbed, &c. eat their sacrifices: by 
these things ye may know that they are no gods.| It appears 
from their many false rites, and the shameful abuse of their 
sacrifices, that they are no true gods; for if they were, nei- 
ther would their priests dare to take such liberties in holy 
things, nor unclean and impure persons be permitted to 
approach them, or partake of them, which they might not 
do of a true sacrifice, nor in the service of the true God; 
for, according to the Levitical law, such persons were not 
to enter into the sanctuary, nor touch any hallowed things, 
but to continue in a state of separation for a certain time, 
as being defiled by their infirmity. (Lev. xii. 4.) 

Ver. 30. For how can they be called gods? because wo- 
men set meat before the gods of silver.] ‘The sense is more 
determinate and clear in the Geneva version, From whence 
cometh it then that they are called gods? because the women 
bring gifts to them ; i.e. their silly and superstitious vo- 
tarics, through their ignorance, pay the like honours and 
regard to their idols, as if they were really gods. 

Ver. 31. The priests sit in their temples, having their 
clothes rent, and their heads and their beards shaven, and 
nothing upon their heads.} Several of the heathen pricsts, 
particularly thoso of Isis and Serapis, had their heads 
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shaven and uncovered, in the manner here described. It was 
a standing ordinance at Memphis:—“ Ut Isidis sacerdotes 
semper deraso sint capite, utque tertia quaque die corpus 
eradant.” (See Alex. ab Alex. lib. vi. Juven, Sat. vi.) It 
is observable, that the rites here mentioned were funcral 
ceremonies, and therefore the most proper to be used in the 
worship of the heathen dcitics, who were no better than 
dead men. In the service of the truce God, the Jewish 
priests were forbid to rend their clothes, and shave their 
heads, thereby to distinguish them, as we may suppose 
with great probability, from the heathen priests. (See 
Lev. xxi. 5—10.) Calmet thinks the writer here refers to 
the lamentations for Adonis, customary not only in Egypt, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, but also in Babylonia, and 
the provinces beyond the Euphrates. ; 

Ver. 32. They roar and cry before their gods, as men do 
at the feast when one is dead.| This refers to a rite or cus- 
tom among the Jews at their funerals, by the LX X. called 
meplosimvov vexpov, or the funeral-feast. For the Jews had 
feasts or banquets upon account or in honour of the dead, 
and for the refreshment of the melancholy relations and 
friends present at the burial. Thus we read of the meat 
of mourners, Tos. ix. 4. and of the cup of consolation to 
comfort them for the loss of the deceased, Jer. xvi. 7. 
And this probably the son of Sirach means, where he men- 
tions Giuara Bowpatwv rapaxéiueva emt rapy, t.e. Messes of 
meat set on the sepulchre. (Ecclus. xxx. Tobit iv. 17. see 
notes on those places.) This custom, as we are informed 
by one of the Jewish writers, was the impoverishing of 
many, and that almost- unavoidably; for if any one omitted 
the funeral-feast, he was reflected upon for want of picty. 
On this account, and some abuses attending these sepul- 
chral entertainments, this custom was at length abolished. 
By their lamentations and cries before their gods, Calmet 
thinks those for Adonis most probably are meant. 

Ver. 40. When even the Chaldeans themselves dishonour 
them.| i.e. They inwardly laugh at them, persuaded of 
their weakness and inability todo any thing. Iftheir priests 
presented any sick person before the idol, it was rather to 
comply with the prevailing superstition, than from any hope 
that the cure would he effected. They were conscious of the 
cheat, though for gainful reasons they continued the prac- 
tice. ‘“* Haruspex ridet cum haruspicem videret,” was 
Tully’s sneer upon such impostors as these. St. Austin 
argues very strengly against the continuance of such super- 
stitions, from the plain confession of.the worshippers them- 
selves of these pagan deities. Junius, who joins this sen- 
tence to’ the following verse, makes the sense to be, That 
the Chaldeans themselves sufficiently expose the weakness 
and impotence of such gods, when, despairing of help from 
their Dit minorum gentium, or inferior sort of gods, they 
carry the patient to their great god Bel, but to as little 
purpose. 

Ver. 41. If they see one dumb that cannot speak, they bring 
him, and entreat Bel that he may speak, as though he were 
able to understand.| Bel was the principal idol of the 
Babylonians; (Isa, xlvi. 1.) the same with Baal, as Scl- 
den conjectures. (Syntag. 1. cap. 2.) How unable Baal 
was to hear, understand, or answer, the petitions of his 
worshippers, we learn from that signal instanee, 1 Kings 
xviii. 26. where, though his prophets called on the name 
of Baal from morning until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us; 
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yet was there no voice, nor any that regarded. Strange 
that any should be so senseless, as the author of the hook 
of Wisdom well argues, xiii. 18. as for power. to call on 
that which is weak, and for aid humbly beseech that which 
hath least means to help, and for speech apply to dumb idols ; 
emphatically, and by way of infamy, so called, as neither 
having any faculties themselves, nor able to confer the gift 
of speech upon others. 

Ver. 42. Yet they cannot understand this themselves, and 
leave ther, for they have no knowledge.] Kat ot Séivavrat 
av’rol vohaavree xatadiTeiy avra. Or, as the Alexandrian 
MS. has it, rovro vojjeavrec, Which would be better ren- 
dered, They cannot, though they observe the inability of 
their idols to administer any help, persuade themselves to 
leave and forsake them; for they are foolish and infatuated 
themselves. And thus the Geneva version more clearly, 
Yet they that understand these things, cannot leave them, 
Jor they also have no sense. 

Ver. 43. The women also with cords about them.] This 
refers to the tents or tabernacles of Venus, in which virgins 
were solemnly prostituted to the honour of that false ead: 
dess, under the title of Mylitta, and Venus ravdnpoe, or the 
popular goddess of sensual pleasures. Thesc tents were 
called Succoth-benoth, 7.e. tabernacles of daughters, or the 
pavilions of girls, on account of their residence. Accord- 
-ing to Selden, it means the chapels of Venus Mylitta. The 
men of Babylon, (2 Kings xvii. 33.) are said to make Suc- 
coth-benoth, whcrein their daughters were prostituted to 
such as came to worship Venus, as the manner was in Ba- 
bylon, from whence this filthiness’ had its original. (Sec 
Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag.3. cap. 7.) And to this scan- 
dalous custom, he thinks Lev. xix. 29. particularly to refer. 
Every woman, it seems, throughout all the country, was 
bound once in her life to repair to the temple of Venus, and 
there to prostitute herself to any that would throw down a 
piece of money, beit less or more, which money was applied 
to the temple, and to the honour of the goddess. Herodotus 
gives the following account of this infamous custom, 6d 6} 
alaxloroc Tay vépwy éori rotct BaBvAwviowst, x. 7. A. erat Baby- 
loniorum lex, ut omnes foemine semel in vita sederent apud 
templum Veneris, prestolantes adventum peregrinorum, qui 
cum eis congrederentur ; primum adventantem, qut se offere- 
bat, non debebant recusare, nec eam quam offerebat mercedem, 
quamvis non ita magnam, que in sacrum usum reponebatur. 
Advena dicebat, trnadiw ri Seav MbdAcrrav; tantt tibt deam 
Mylittam imploro. Et quecunque foemina sedere inceperat, 
non debuit abire, donec vitiata fuerat. Unde formose cito di- 
misse, sed deformes unum aut plures annos exspectabant, i.c. 
every Babylonian woman was once in hr lifetime bound to 
prostitute herself to a stranger at the temple of Venus. They 
were crowned with knots and garlands, and ranged in Iong 
ranks before the templc, each rank being parted from the 
other by a line, that the men might conveniently pass be- 
tween them, and choose those they liked best. 
clared their choice by throwing money into the lap of the 
woman they most‘admired, and saying, as they threwit, I im- 
plore the goddess Mylitta for thee. The moncy, how little 
socver, was by no means to be refused, being accounted sa- 
cred. Nor had the woman the power of rejecting any man 
that accosted her in the form prescribed, but she was abso- 
lutely toretire without dclay. Having thus fulfilled the law, 
and performed some ceremonies in honour of the goddess, 
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she returned home ; and nothing could tempt her to grant 
the same favour again to her new lover. Women of rank (for 
none were dispensed with) might be conveyed to the ap- 


- pointed placo in a covered vehicle, and keep in it, while 


their servants waited their return at some distance. (Herod. 
in Clio, lib. i. cap.199.) From this passage it appears into 
what infamous usage and indecency religion had degene- 
rated: when the most dissolute pleasures were turned into so 
many acts of devotion, and it was counted a dishonour not 
to be defiled. By cyorvia, here rendered cords,some under- 
stand fine twine, of which their knots and garlands were 
composed ; and possibly this may be the meaning of the 
Syriac, which has funibus ornate. Others suppose them to 
be rushes, which are easily broken. Sclden understands 
cords, properly so called, to distinguish and guard the pas- 
sages leading to the women, and to keep them separate. 

The women sitting in the ways.] i. e. In the public ways 
leading to the temple of Venus. This description, and par- 
ticularity of the place, is very natural and well suited to 
the followers and retainers of Venus, whose known custom 
it is to frequent the most public places, to entice and allure 
passengers. (See Prov. ix. 14,15.) Thus Tamar, Gen. 
XXxXvili. 14. is represented as sitting in an open place, or 
a place where roads crossed, which is by the way of Tim- 
nath, moog tate whAate Alvav, at the gates of Ainan, accord- 
ing to the LX X. Sucha place as this was most likely to 
meet passengers in, and therefore most proper for Tamar’s 
design. Of those.who followed the trade in a public way, 
such whom Plautus calls Scenicole, seem most to resem- 
ble the Babylonish ones here mentioned. One cannot help 
observing a sort of gradual decay of decency in women of 
this profligate character; at first they had their haunts 
without the city, and followed the trade as it were in dis- 
guisc, hiding their faces with a mask; afterward they 
dropped this, and appeared barefaced, but nevertheless, 
the laws not allowing them to come within the walls, they 
yet kept their distance: but the state of things every day 
growing worse and worse, they had the impudencc at last 
to settle and carry on the business of lewdness publicly 
in cities. But though in all times and places such vile 
prostitutes have been too much followed and caressed, yet 
never was any age so degenerate, or people soabandoned, 
except the Babylonians, as to account them sacred. 

Burn bran for perfume.) Badwell takes it in the sense 
of our version, and the oriental ones translate accordingly. 
The Syriac in particular has, imponentes pro thymiamite 
furfures. A poor incense this! but good enough for such 
a deity, and so scandalous rites. Grotius understands the 
Greek, Ouuiioat ra wirvpa, in an impure sense, from the He- 
brew i105 Petarah, apertura, which the Greeks express by 
7a aidota, and thinks it answers to suffire naturam, in Pliny; 
which seems to be confirmed from Strabo, who, speaking of 
the Babylonians, says, dcdxee & &v praSdoww addAhAote ir Ouud- 
cavreg. (Lih’ xvi. Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. vol. i.) Selden 
renders wfirvoa by ovAdyura, moles, or cakes and libations, 
called also @vAjpara ; and in this sense we meet with bev ra 
atrupa, in Theocritus, as an expedient to procure love. And 
to this very custom the prophet Jeremiah is by him thought 
to allude, vii. 18. where it is said, that the women kuead 
their dough fo make cakes for the queen of heaven, another 
name for the Babylonian Venus, who was also called Venus 
Urania. (Syntag. 2. cap. 7.) The same learned writer oh- 
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serves of i¢zAxvuOcioa, in the next sentence, which our trans- 
laters render drawn, that it means a seeming unwillingness 
in these votaries of Venus, and a reluctance to comply, 
Funiculum forsan, usquedum ab amasio fuerit disruptus, ve- 
luti retinaculum pudicitie muliebri simulatione retinentes. 
(Ibid.) An artifice only, as he observes, to make the per- 
sons that solicit their favour the mere eager and enamoured. 

Ver. 44. Whatsoever is done amongst them ts false.) i. e. 
Whatsoever is done te or about them is vain, and the la- 
bour to no purpose: or whatsoever is said or pretended to 
be done by them is false. The Alexandrian MS. has yd- 
Heva Wao avroic. 

Ver. 45. They are made of carpenters and goldsmiths, they 
can be nothing else than the workman will have them to be. | 
i.e. They are such as were carved out of a refuse picce of 
wood, (Isa. xliv. 18—15. Wisd. xiii. 18.) which the work- 
men could have formed into any shape he pleased, to be a 
thing either of honour or dishonour: or else they came out 
of the smith’s furnace, and were fashioned by the anvil and 
hammer, as Arnobius expresses it, lib. i. Who in another 
place, speaking of himself when under a state of paganism, 
says, ‘* Beneficia poscebam nihil sentiente de ligno:” (lib. 
vi.) and after, ‘‘ At quz dementia Deum credere quem 
tute ipse formaris, supplicare tremebundum fabricate abs 
te rei?” i.e. What an instance of madness is it to think 


that a piece of timber hath any more divinity in it than it 


had before, because it is fashioned and carved into the 
figure ofaman? The prophet Isaiah, with a peculiar smart- 
ness of argument, exposes image-worship, from the absurd- 
ity, that a man should dress his meat and make his god out 
of the same stick of weod, and fall down to the sorry stock 
of a trec and say, Deliver me, for thow art my god. (Isa. 
xliv.) 

Ver. 46, 47. And they themselves that made them can never 
continue long: how then should the things that are made of 
them be gods? for they left lies and reproaches to them that 
come after.] As the effect cannot be mere perfect than the 
cause, so impotent and frail man cannot invent or make any 
thing or being immortal and divine. The makers of these 
idols, being mortal themselves, shall leave behind them in- 
deed-a proof of their ingenuity; but such as is disgraceful, 
and exercised upon wrong objects. Fer the idols made by 
them are lies and vanities, as the Scripture terms them, and 
are such despicable and reproachful things in themselves, 
as pesterity, more wise and sagacious, will have in abhor- 
rence. Or the sense may be, like that, Isa. xliv. 11. that 
the time will come when all the makers of images, and such 
as have been most devoted te their worship, shall be 
ashamed and confounded at their own folly, to think that 
the frail work of man’s hands could have any divinity in it, 
or any principle of long continuance. 

Ver. 49. How then cannot men perceive, that they be no 
gods, which can neither save themselves from war nor from 
plagues?| As material and perishable things, they are liable 
themselves te accidents and casualties, called here plagues. 
And if they cannot help themsclves in time of public cala- 
mity and distress, much less can they be expected to suc- 
cour and assist otbers.. And how indeed should they watch 
over either their own or others’ safety, being endued ncither 
with powcr, life, nor understanding; and are indeed ne- 
thing but what they appear to be, senseless wood or stone? 
Onc reason which some expositors assign for Rachacl’s 
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stealing her father’s teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 19. was, to Ict 
him see that his geds, as he called them, could not pre- 
serve themselves, much less de any service to him. (See 
ver. 57.) The king of Assyria, with equal truth and smart- 
ness, reflects upon the impetence of such deities: Mave 
any of the gods of the nations delivered their land out of my 
hand? Where are the gods of Hamath and Arphad? Where 
are the goils of Sepharvaim? (Isa, xxxvi. 18, 19.) The like 
may be observed, from profane history, of Aineas's penates, 
which were so far from assisting him, that, if he had net 
taken them along with him, they could not have sct one 
foot forward, nor have been saved themsetves at the burn- 
ing of Troy if his great piety had not secured them. (See 
ver. 55.) 

Ver. 51. There is no work of God in them.] Ovédtv Seov 
Eoryoy év avrote éory, i. e. There is no Divine power in them, 
or they cannot work or effect any thing like a god. 


Ver. 53. Nor give rain unto men.| The descriptive cha-. 


racter of the living God is, He that giveth rain, both the 
former and the latter in his season, that reserveth unto us 
the appointed weeks of harvest. (Jer. v. 24.) The vicissi- 
tude of seasons, of cold and heat, of drought and moisture, 
so wisely fitted for the growth of the fruits of the earth, 
and other uses of human life, is both the effect and proof 
ef a God and a Providence. ‘ Videmus (says St. Cy- 
prian) Dei nutu tempora ebsequi, elementa famulari, spi- 
rare ventos, fontes fluere, grandescere copias messium, 
fructus mitescere vinearum, exuberare pomis arbusta,” 
And therefore Maximus Tyrius expressly, and with great 
propriety, calls Ged ray wpivy rapiay, rav KapTwy rpopéa, 
rov yeviOdov, Tov vértoy, Tov ttuxdomiov. But false gods, or 
idols, have ne power over the elements, nor at the request 
of any votary can they make any alteration in them, as the 
true Ged did, through the intercession of Elias. (James v. 
17.) They can ncither shew signs (ver. 67.) in the heavens 
above, nor preduce any alteration on the earth beneath; 
but are. themselves subject to, and often suffer by, the great 
inclemency of weather; they are sometimes struck down 
by a thunderbolt, or melted by the power of lightning. 

Ver. 54. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor re- 
dress a wrong ; being unable, for they are as crows between 
heaven and earth.| Our-translators follow a copy which had 
éauvrov. The Alexandrian and others have atrav’ 7. e. They 
cannot interpose to right themselves by any miracle, nor te 
execute justice in their own behalf, as the true Ged did in 
the matter of Korah and his faction: see ver. 64. whieh re- 
spects the other reading. Nor can they relieve any city or 
country from distress, Neque regiones liberabunt ab tnju- 
ria (Vulgate), as the Ged of Israel did Jerusalem from the 
power of Sennacherib. ‘They as little know, and are as 
little able to alter things upen earth, as the meanest bird 
that flics. Possibly this writer might instance in the crow, 
as being a bird of omen, according to the sepitigie no- 
tion of the ancients. 

Ver. 56. They cannot withstand any king or enemies; 
how then can it be thought or said that they be gods? 'The 
prephet Isaiah (xlvi. 1.).takes occasion to insult over the 
Babylonish idols, whe could: neither preserve themselves 
nor their worshippers, but were carried about by their enc- 
mics in triumph, by way of contempt and derision. And 
when he says, Bel boweth.down, and Nebo stoopeth, .he 


means to express, that the images of these deities were: 
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carried in triumph by the Persians, as part of the spoil; so 
that the very deities themselves, which were worshipped 
in the idols, must own that they were conquered likewise. 
We read, 2 Chron. xxv. 5. that the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against king Amaziah, for seeking after the gods of 
the people, which, could not deliver their own people out 
‘of his hand. And indeed it was a great instance of folly 


likewise in that prince, after he had subdued and slain the. 


Edomites, to set ‘ap their gods, which he ought rather to 
have burnt in the fire, than bow down to them, and bum 
incense before them, whose impotency he had proved and 
detected. Ahaz was more justifiable in this respect, who 
sacrificed to the gods of those people, who had overcome 
him, hoping they might be induced to assist him also. 
(2 Chron, xxviii. 23.) » 

Ver. 60. For sun, moon, and stars, being bright, and sent 
to do their offices, are obedient.] ’AmooreAAOpeva tat ypkac. 
The Geneva version here seems preferable, when they are 
sent for necessary uses, obey. These great bodies follow the 
appointment of their Creator: if any creature really de- 
served worship,’ it should scem that these were most wor- 
thy of it. Their beauty and splendour attract our admira- 
tion, and the advantages we receive from them claim our 
acknowledgment: but all their glory and power they de- 
rive from the Father of lights., The gods of the nations 
neither equal these in beauty, nor are alike beneficial by 
their influence: we ought, therefore:to confine all our wor- 
ship and homage to the living God only, and to give no sort 
of adoration to false gods of any kind. : 

Ver. 61. In like manner the lightning, when it breaketh 
forth, is easy to be seen, and after the same manner the wind 
bloweth in every country.) ’Aorpamn, orav imipavy, eomrd¢ 
tort. Grotius conjectures the true reading to be evreBhe 
éor:, ts obedient, which indeed is more agreeable to the con- 
text, and the reflection, as it now stands, seems but.of little 
weight and consequence. The meaning of the latter clause, 
which is .obscurely expressed, is, that under all climates 
the wind and storm fulfil his word. (Psal. cxlviii.8.) And in 
this sense we may expound Psal. civ. 4. He maketh his 
angels spirits; i.e..he maketh the winds occasionally his 
ministers to execute his pleasure; and thus the rabbins un- 
derstand M5 ruchoth in that place.’ (See De Muis, in loc.) 

Ver. 70. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 
keepeth nothing, so.are their gods.] 'The birds for a little 
while are afraid of a scarecrow, rooBackéyoy (a very on- 
usual word; Junius understands it of the statue of Priapus, 
whichis probable enough, as Suicer renders it, pudenda 
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statua ), but when once they begin to be accustomed to the 
sight of it, they give themselves no more pain or concern 
about it: when one comes near to inspect and examine it, 
it is found to be a-mere nothing, or something occasionally 
placed in terrorem, and not a real man. The case is the 
same with idols; itis only the folly and mistake of those 
who adore them, which gives them their authority, they 
only impose upon the weak and superstitious, the more 
knowing and inquisitive soon find out the cheat. 

Ver. 72. You shall know them to be no gods, by the bright 
purple that rotteth upon them.| ’Awd rig roppboac, xal rig 
pappapov. Not the marble itself, which is more durable, 
but the shining varnish, or polish, like marble. Grotius 
reads, papydpov, t. e. that the lustre of the jewels decays 
upon them. It is observable that this writer is very ex- 
plicit, and descends to a detail of the vestments, orna- 
ments, and decorations, of these idols, whom their priests 


set off and adorned with all possible care, to make them 
| look more rich and glorious. 
so particular seems to be, that he mizht set their delectable 


And the reason of his being 


things, as the prophet calls them, (Isa. xliv. 9.) in a true 
light, and. expose their unprofitableness and decay to a 


carnal and gross people, too apt to be affected with pomp 


and pageantry; and whose senses were likely to pervert 


. their understanding, so as not to discern the cheat and fal- 


sity of such a worship. 

And they themselves shall afterward be eaten.| This 
may either refer to idols, worm-eaten through time, or td 
such living animals as, though they were the objects of the 
pagan worship, were eaten by others. The Christian 
fathers and apologists continually expose the heathens for 
worshipping such deities, as might be sacrificed and eaten, 
and declare against the practice, as infinitely absurd and 
ridiculous. . Minucius Felix is very pleasant on the occa- 
sion, particularly with respect to the ox Apis. Athanasius 
mentions it as a strong instance of the folly of the heathen 
worship, that those fishes and calves which the Egyptians 
worshipped were made the food of others. (Cont. Gent.) 
And the reasons why Moses beat the golden calf to powder, 
and made the Jews to drink of it, was, according to St. Je- 
rome, Ut discant contemnere, quod in secessum projici vide- 
rant ; i.e. that the people might learn to despise what they 


_ saw went down into the stomach, and out into the draught. 


But as the scope of this epistle seems directed to expose 


idols as mere dead things, the former sense seems pre-~ 
ferable. - li 
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Ver. 1. Lw ‘many editions this and the two other supple- 
mental parts are inscribed AavijA, and in some craxplos¢ 
AavifA. In the preface to this story it is said to be set 
apart from the beginning of Danie], where it stands in the 
Roman editions; others, as the Complut. and some Latin 
ones, make it to be the thirteenth chapter of that book. But 
if what is here related belongs to the prophet Daniel, it 
should seem that what is therein contained happened be- 
fore some other remarkable particulars which are men- 
tioned in his book; especially, if what Ignatius and Sulpi- 
tius Severus observe be well-grounded; viz. that the 
prophet Daniel was not above twelve years of age when 
‘this story happened. It has been concluded also from his 
established character, that it preceded Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream and its interpretation, because it is then said of 
Daniel, that he was looked upon as more wise and able 
than all the magicians, astrologers, and wise men, of the 
Chaldeans, which great repute he could not, it is thought, 
have obtained, but by some such wonderful action or de- 
termination as this which is here related. But Origen dis- 
claims this history as belonging at all to the book of Da- 
niel, and calls it «{QdnAov rod Sif3Alov pépoc, a Spurious part 
of it. (Epist. ad Jul. Afric. see also Grabe, de Vitiis LX X. 
{nterp.) 

Ver. 2. A very fair woman, and one that feared the 
Lord.) This is a great commendation of Susanna, that she 
was as virtuous and religious, as she was fair and beauti- 
ful; qualities both very amiable, but yet do not always go 
together, as beauty often inclines the owners of it to vanity, 
exposes:them to dangers, and is an inlet to temptations. 
To excel therefore in both respects was much to the honour 
of Susanna, as what follows about the great care taken by 
her parents of her education is to their credit, and probably 
her being so virtuously disposed was the effect of it. — 

Ver. 4. Joacim was a great rich man.) Africanus ob- 
jects, that it is not credible that Joacim, the husband of 
Susanna, was so rich and powerful in the captivity, as he 
is here said to be. To this Origen replies, that the Jews 
that were carried away captives into Babylon, were not so 
plundered but that many among them were both rich and 
powerful. (See Tob. i. 18, 14. 22.) 'To his house the Jews 
seem to have resorted for advice, or as to a seat of justice. 
(See ver. 6,7. 28.) 

Ver. 5. The same year were appointed two of the ancients 
of the people to be judges.| The term ancients has not re- 
spect purely to their age, nor proves necessarily that they 
were far advanced in it: the sensual and impure love 
which inflamed them for Susanna, makes it more probable 
that they were in the vigour of their age. The government 
by ancients or elders was the regimen of most cities. We 
mect with them in several authors, and from them public 


sessions or meetings are styled senatus, and yepovatar; some- 
times these elders are called, rpeo3irepo: in general, some- 
times moeoPirepar Aaov; these some think to be the judges 
here mentioned. Josephus says, that Moses appointed 
that every city should have a council of seven magistrates, 
men of exemplary virtue, and lovers of righteousness : 
(Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. Seld. de Synedr. lib. ii. cap. 6.) and 
this perhaps was the determinate number in his time, but 
anciently there seems to have been more ; for Boaz men- 
tions ten elders, who were probably the same with judges, 
in the city of Beth-lehem, Ruth iv. 2. (See note on Judith 
vi. 21.) But in this history two only are mentioned, and 
those as annually chosen; a method and constitution, says 
Grotius, which obtained not among the Jews. He thinks 
them rather assessors to the atxyadwrapxic, the chicf or 
president among the captives. Their business was to be as- 
sisting by their advice and opinion, and to give counsel or 
determination in such cases as were brought before them, 
chiefly in suits of law, (ver. 6.) or forensic matters. It is 
probable the Jews retained a sort of judicial power, even 
in their captivity, and that they executed some of the penal 
laws of Moses in smaller instances. Thus Haman tells 
Ahasucrus, Esth. iii. 8. that the Jews observed their own 
laws. This history of the accusation and trial of Susanna 


is a proof, says Calmet, that the Jews had their judges and — 


methods of administering justice during the captivity ; but 
that they had not the power of life and death, seems most 
probable. (See note on ver. 62.) 

Ancient judges, who seemed to govern the people.) Ot 
édxouv xupeovav. The Vulgate and Junius translate ac- 
cording to our version, with which that of Geneva and also 
Coverdale’s agree. St. Jerome observes, that it is not 
without good reason that the text here says, that these 
elders seemed only to rule, for they who judge or govern 
with partiality and injustice, have only the honourable 
name of judges, and aro rulers in appearance only, rather 


‘than true and valuable magistrates ; Quit injuste presunt 


populo, tantum nomen habent judicum; regere videntur 
populun, magis quam regant. There may also a second and 
more literal sense be given from the then state and condi- 
tion of the Jews; for being in captivity, and under the do- 
minion and tyranny of the Chaldeans, they had rather a 
shadow of government among them than any real power 
and jurisdiction. But there is no necessity of under- 
standing these words of seeming power, or the abuse of it, 
as Coxet and videtur. are offen used as mere expletives. 
See Mark x. 42. where of Soxovvree Gpyerv, an expression 
very much resembling this, is rendered by St. Matthew, xx. 
25. of doxovrec, the rulers. And Luke xx. 24. rile avrov 
Soxei elvae pciZwv, i.e. which of them should seem to be the 
greatest, as Geneva and Coverdale haye it, means only, 
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which of them should be so. And thus dox® mvevpa Ocov 
tye, 1 Cor. vii. 40. would be more properly and consist- 
ently, I conceive, rendered, I have the Spirit of God. There 
are other instances of this usagein this epistle: see xi. 16. 
xly. 37. ; 

Ver. 9. And they perverted their own mind, and turned 
away their eyes, that they might not look. unto Heaven, nor 
remember just judgments.] i.e. That they might not look 
unto nor reflect. »pon the God of heaven, nor remember his 
just judgments against such notorious sinners. Heaven, 
by a metonymy, means the Father of it. (See ver. 35. and 
Luke xv. 18.) The author of the book of Wisdom has the 
like observation, and makes the reason of men’s going 
astray to be, Because their own wickedness hath blinded 
them; (ii. 21.) The judicious Hooker has the following 
pertinent reflection upon the passage before us; “‘ How 
should the brightness of wisdom shine where the windows 
of the soul are of very set purpose. closed? True religion 
hath many things in it, the only mention whercof galleth 
and fretteth wicked minds. 
quiry into such matters should breed a persuasion in the 
end, contrary unto that which they embrace, it is their en- 
deavour, as much as in them licth, to banish quite and 
clean from their cogitation, whatsoever leadeth or pointeth 
that way. The fountain and well-spring of which impiety 
is a rcsolved purpose of mind, to reap in this world what 
sensual profit or pleasure soever the world yieldeth, and 
not to be barred from any whatsoever. means available 
thereto. Aud this is the very radical cause of their athe- 
ism.” (Eccl. Pol. b. v. p. 191.) 

Ver. 14. When they were gone out, they parted the one 
Srom the other, and turning back again, they came to the 
same place, and after that they had asked one another the 
cause, they acknowledged their lust : then appointed they a 
time both together when they might find her alone.| 'The 
description here is very natural of the artifice used on the 
occasion ; they pretend to go home as it were to dinner, 
and take a formal leave of cach other, with hearts equally 
bent on mischief, and meditating the same wicked design. 
But hypocrisy and dissimulation were the least blemishes 
in their character. Lust, ever impaticnt to perpetrate its 
schemes, and satisfy its raging passion, hurries them both 
back to the same haunt, and conscious guilt urging to a 
confession, unites them in a shameful confederacy against 
virtue, of which by their station they ought to have been 
the guardians and protcctors. 

Ver. 15. She was desirous to wash herself in the garden.] 
St. Chrysostom takes occasion, from her great circum- 
spection and care to guard all the avenues of her heart, to 
compare her to a garden enclosed, to a spring shut, toa 
fountain sealed up. (Cant. iv. 12.) “Hv adnbac xiroc 
kexActopévoc, x. tT. A. Quast hortus erat beatus, quem nemo 
‘poterat depredari, pudicitiea suaves effundens odores : quasi 
fons erat fide siqnatus, ex quo nemo petulans pudicitie pul- 
chritudinem poterat haurire. (Serm. de Susanna, tom. vi. 
p. 141.) 3 

Ver.19. Now when the two.maids were gone forth, the two 
elders roseup.| St. Chrysostom observes, that these elders 
were like two wolves or lions, thathad scized upon a tender 
lamb, jv pdévn Sovoavva ava picov tawv ovo AEdvTwr, k. 7. X. 
‘“* Susanna (says he) was alone in the midst of two hungry 
hons ; none were near to assist or succour hicr, neither maid, 
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Being therefore loath that in- | 
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‘companion, neighbour, friend, nor relation, only God was 


inspector and witness, who indced could haye hindered 
the wicked attempt, but permitted this trial that he might 
publish Susanna’s virtue, and the others’ incontinence ; and, 
at the same time, by her exemplary conduct, give a pattern 
to the sex of the like resolution and constancy, in case of 
temptation.” (Ibid.) A me. 

Ver. 20. Weare in love with thee.] The tempter was not 
wanting to suggest reasons to them, such as they were, to 
encourage their boldness. They urge their suit from .the 
opportunity of privacy, and the secret passion which they 
conceived for her; they would persuade her it was love oc- 
casioned their fondness, as if a name so tender belonged 
to their brutal design. Such carnal and sensual love differs 
as much from the real and virtuous passion so called, as 
good money from counterfeit coin, or trath from falsehood. 
"Ev émOupia cov gopev, which the Vulgate literally renders; 
in concupiscentia tui sumus, isa particular idiom, it resem- 
bles that of St. Paul, év capxt civa:, Rom. viii. 9. and that 
mode of speecli among the Latins, In voluptatibus esse, in 
vitiis esse, which we meet with-in Seneca, Epist. 59. 

Ver. 21. If thou wilt not, we will bear witness against 
thee.} St. Chrysostom finely harangues upon these words, 
Karixovort tiv Lovodvvay of wapdvouot, x. t. A. t. e. The ruf- 
fians seize upon Susanna, and first they attack her by 
discourse, and endeavour to intimidate her by threats, 
hoping to prevail that way. ‘ We are tlie rulers of the 
people, the guardians of the laws, have the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, of acquitting or condemning; you are in 
our hands, may comply safely, there is none present to 
make any discovery; come, consent to lie with us.” On 
which he breaks out into. the following exclamation, “ Hei 
mihi, quos pastores arbitrabar, lupos video; quos arbitra- 


‘bar corum, qui tempestate jactantur, csse portus, hi nau- 


fragium cxcitarunt.” And then he introduces Susanna 
thus nobly replying to these wicked tempters: ‘‘ Ye shall 
not ruin my honour, nor violate my chastity; I will not 
consent to disgrace my parents, nor bring a reflection on 
my family: I will not injure or grieve my husband, nor for- 
feit my conjugal faith to him, by an unlawful and sinful 
compliance; a violent and unjust death is more eligible 
than to consent to yourimpure solicitations. My husband 
is always present, if not in person, yet in my thoughts and 
affections; nor can I so soon or easily forget my parents’ 
valuable instructions, whose image and example are always 
before my cycs.” (Ibid.) 3 | 
Ver. 22. I am straitened on every side.} And weli night 
she say so; for cither way she was exposed to death. If 
she prostituted herself to their wicked desires, it was death 
by their laws; and if she refused to consent to their soli- 
citations, she exposed herself thereby to the same peril of 
death, by an accusation which the authority of the wit- 
nesses would make weighty and convincing, though in itself 
false. lcr resolution therefore to withstand the temptation 
was noble, and as such is commended by all antiquity. 
St. Ambrose particularly thus honourably speaks of her: 
«« Sancta Susanna, denuntiato falsi testimonii terrore, cum 
hinec se viderct urgeri periculo, inde opprobrio, maluit 
honesta morte vitare opprobrium, quam studio salutis tur- 
pem vitam subire. Itaque dum honestati mtendit, etiam 
vitam reservavit: que siid quod sibi videbatur ad vitam 
utile pracoptavissct, non tantam reportasset gloriam. Immo 
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etiam poenam criminis forsitan non evasisset. Advertimus 
itaque quod id quod turpe est, non potest esse utile, neque 
rursus id quod honcstum cst, inutile.” (De Officiis, cap. 14. 
lib. iii.) 

Ver. 23. It is better for me to fall into your hands, and 


not to do it, than to sin in the sight of the Lord.| Aiperév. 


pot torly. Almost all the versions usc the comparative de- 
grec, except the Greck, which has aiperdy torr, z. €. itis good 
and cligible to fall into your hands, and not to commit the 
sin, and thereby displease God.. A comparison, says St. 
Jerome, cannot be hcre properly formed; for to say con- 
tincncy is bettcr, is allowing some sort of goodness to the 
sin itself. The Greck, therefore, says he, may be supposed 
not to use it, ‘‘ Ne viderctur comparatione pcccati, quod 
erat bonum, hoc appellare melius.” (Hicron. in loc.) But 
this remark scems rather nice fhan just; for, besides that 
there arc many instances in approved authors, where the 
positive is used for the comparative, the comparison is 
not here instituted of the morality of the actions, but of the 
danger attending them; or, in other words, that it is better 
to suffer a temporal than an cternal punishment. Many of 
the fathers, as St. Ambrosc, Jerome, Chrysostom, Bernard, 
Austin, have wrote sct panegyrics upon Susanna’s wisc 
conduct and determination. The last of these draws a long 
parallel between her and the famed Lucretia, the heroine 
of Roman story; the boasted pattern of chastity for all 
ages :—‘‘ What is Lucretia when compared to Susanna? 
She murders herself, though she knew herself innocent: the 
action so much celebrated, was rather rashness than forti- 
tude, the effect not of any superior love of chastity, but of 
weakness, or false modesty. She was too delicate, it 
seems, to bear the thought of a shameful action committed 
even against her consent and concurrence, without re- 
yvenging it rashly upon herself. Seipsam etiam non adultera 
occidit ; non est pudicitie caritas, sed pudoris infirmitas. 
Or some tincture of pride was lurking under it. She was 
afraid lest any should think her guilty of the crime, if she 
did not resent it thus unnaturally. She could not content 
herself with the approbation and testimony of her own con- 
science, unless she shcwed her detestation of the fact by 


killing herself, to avoid the very suspicion of it. She ought. 


rather to have hindered the base action of ‘Tarquin at the 
expense of her own life, than throw it away afterward out 
of mcre vexation. Herein Susanna excecded her, that she 
was so far from consenting to the brutal attempt of the 
elders, that she chose rather to expose herself to the mani- 
fest danger of death, than comply with their vile solicita- 
tions.—Lucrctia killed herself, innocent as she was, lIecst 
sshe should appear guilty; and it is this very considcra- 
tion of her innocence that aggravates her fault. Why 
should she kill hersclf if she was no ways culpable? and if 
she was culpable any ways by consenting, she must then 
certainly be thought to have killed herself, merely to have 
it supposed that she was innocent. St adultera, cur lau- 
data; si pudica, cur occisa? Susanna was no less sensible 
of the rudeness offered, but she did not think it her duty 
to punish upon herself another's crime, and to add to the 
sin of others, that of wilful murder of herself; Nee wz se 
ulta est crimen aliorum, ne aliorum. sceleribus adderet sua. 
(August. lib. i. de Civit. Dei, cap. 18.) 

Ver. 24. With that Susanna cried with a loud voice, hl 
the two elders cried out against her.| One hears, says St. 
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Bemard, two crics very different, and for very different 
reasons. Susanna crics like an innocent lamb, in danger 
of being devoured, and the two cldcrs roar like ravenous 
‘wolves for their prey, or because. they were disappointed 
of it. St. Chrysostom has the very same comparison, ‘‘ Cla- 
mor ut luporum gravium, ct balantis ovicule inter cos.” 
She cries to fetch in help, and to attest her innocence; they 
to drown her shricks, and to cover their own crime by 
turning accusers, for they now quitted thcir office as judges, 
by appearing as witnesses and informers. 

Ver. 32. These wicked men commanded to uncover her 
face, for she was covered.| The way of covering the head 
was used chiefly on three occasions:—L. In cases of grief 
and mourning. (2 Sam. xix.) 2. As an expression of re- 
servedness and modesty, as in the instance of Rebecca, 
Gen. xxiv. 65. and this of Susanna. 3. As a testimony or 
token of the greatest respect and reverence, or when an in- 
ferior was unable to bear the sight and splendour of an- 
other’s majesty and greatness. Thus Elijah, (1 Kings xix. 
13.) when he heard the voice of God upon Mount Horeb, 
wrapped his face in his mantle. Covering the face with a 
ycil was the universal practice of almost all nations. The 
Romans in particular were so strict and punctual in the 
use of it, that when C. Sulpicius Gallus knew his wife had 
appeared abroad without it, he divorced her only on that 
account, And from this covcring, as the critics observe, 
the Latin word nubere, which at first signified no more than 
to cover with a veil, came to express marriage. Calmet 
thinks, that these judges ordered her to be uncovered under 
the pretext that it was an instance of disrespect to their 
office and quality, to continue veiled in their presence, es- 
pecially when cited before them as a criminal: or, per- 
haps, pretending that her guilt would discover itself in her 
countenance, though doubtless the true reason was that 
given in the text, that they might feed their eyes with her 
beauty. 

Ver. 34. And laid their hands upon her head.| A form 
used among the Jews, when one accused another of a 
capital crime: (sec Lev. xxiv. 14.) by which ceremony 
these elders signified that they now appcared as witnesses, 
and had given the truc testimony against her, and thought 
her worthy of death; and.it was customary, according to 
the Jewish writers, to say, Let thy blood be upon thine own 
head, which by thy guilt thou hast brought on thyself. And 
to this alludes probably that other ceremony among them, 
of laying the hands upon the head of the victim intended 
for the sacrifice. (Lev. i. 4. iv. 4. 24. xvi. 21.) 

Ver. 45. Therefore when she was led to be put to death, 
the Lord raised up the holy spirit of a young youth, whose 
name was Daniel.] Ithath been objected against this histo- 
ry, that what is here related could not happen when Daniel 
was a youth, much Icss when he was ra:dapiov vewrepov, 
as the Greck expresses it; for it appears from ver. 65. or 
the last verse of this story, according to some ancicnt ver- 
sions, that .Astyages was at this time dead, and Cyrus 
rcioned in his stead. Now Danicl, say some objectors, was 
then well advanced in years. To this it is answered, that 
this history happened a long time before, and that the verse 
re(erred to about Astyages docs not at all concern this 
narration, but that of Bel and the Dragon, which imme- 
diatcly follows; and accordingly in many cditions, both 
Greek and Latin, it is made the very beginning of it. (Sec 
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Du Pin’s Prel. Disc. p. 24.) As to Daniel’s age, several 
writers expressly say, that he was only twelve years old at 
this time. (See Sulpit. Sever. Sac. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 2. Theo- 
doret. in cap.i; Ezek. Ignat. Ep.ad Magnes.) It seems as 
if God, by the mouth as it were of an infant, meant to con- 
found the malice and cunning of these elders, and to detect 
their hypocrisy and iniquity. ‘“‘ One sees im this story 
(says St. Chrysostom) how far it pleases God to permit 
the malice and wickedness of men to proceed, and how far 
he seems to abandon his servants: he permits Susanna to 
be condemned to death, and even to be led forth to public 
punishment, to prove her faith and constancy unto the end ; 
in like manner as he tried the faith of Abraham, by letting 
Isaac come to the very spot where he was to be offered as 
a sacrifice, and not interposing till his father had bound 
him, actually had taken the knife, and stretched out his 
hand to kill him. But as he sent his angel in the very in- 
stant to hinder him from laying his hands upon, or doing any 
harm to, his son, and to assure him that he was pleased with 
this signal instance of his obedience, so, td prevent the evil 
intended against Susanna, the Lord raised up the holy spirit 
of young Daniel, to undeceive the people, and make them 
open their eyes.” (Serm. de Susan. tom.vi.) “ It should 
seem (says St. Jerome, from the text), that the spirit did 
not then first enter into Daniel, but that it was already 
in him, only quiescent on account of his tender age: but an 
occasion now offering to rescue thereby oppressed inno- 
cence, it appeared, and acted with power and clearness in 
favour of justice; God exemplifying in this instance, that 
his spirit, when he pleases, acts independently, or without 
regard to the weakness or minority of age, which serves 
rather to make his Divine power the more illustrious.” 
Ver. 46. Who cried with a loud voice, I am innocent from 
the blood of this woman.] God opposed to the two elders a 
child in comparison, and made innocent Daniel the judgo 
of these corrupt oncs; JI am clear, says he, from the blood 
of this woman. “ Hc uses (says St. Ambrose) the same ex- 
pression with regard to Susanna, as Pilate did with respect 
to the holy Jesus, but does it much better, and more con- 
sistently; for he urges it for the deliverance of innocent 
blood, whereas Pilate bore testimony to his being a just 
man, whom he delivered up soon after as a criminal, which 
greatly aggravated his fault, Gravius est peccatum unum 
eundemque et pronuntiare justum, et tradere quasi crimino- 
sum. Daniel, by his declaration, frecd the people from the 
mistake they lay under and the sin they were about to com- 
mit, whereas Pilate by his conduct confirmed the Jews in 
their wicked design.” It is surprising that the words of so 
young a person should affect the people so all ona sudden, 
and make them defer the execution of a sentence pronounced 
in form upon the deposition of two witnesses, so irreproach- 
able in all appearance; it should seem that God, who alone 
can rulc the will and affections, touched the hearts of this 
people, and inelined them at this time to attend favourably 
to what the inspired youth offered in behalf of distressed 
innocence. ‘They had judged too hastily upon the depo- 
sition of two such witnesses, without taking the necessary 
precaution to be assured of the truth of their testimony: 
especially as Susanna’s conduct had always been such as 
put her beyond suspicion of the crime charged upon her, 
and she denied so solemnly that she had been guilty of it. 


Ver. 48. So he standing in the midst of them said, Are ye 
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‘Such fools, ye sons of Israel, that without examination or 


knowledge of the truth, ye have condemned a daughter of 
Israel?| St. Bernard observes, that though Daniel saw 
himself alone amongst so great a multitude, yet was he not 
afraid or ashamed, notwithstanding the great authority of 
these elders among the people, to oppose himself against 
their false accusation, and the sentence pronounced there- 
upon. He chose rather to be thought guilty of rashness 
and presumption for the honest freedom he had taken, than 
to be found guilty before God in betraying truth and inno- 
cence by his silence. Sulpitius observes, that the extra- 
ordinary courage and unusual boldness discovered by one 
so young on this occasion, before so numerous an assem- 
bly, was the very reason that induced those Jews who had 
passed the sentence upon her, to enter again into the exami- 
nation of the cause: ‘‘ Enimvero multitudo Judzorum que 
tum aderat, non sine Domino existimans, puerum con- 
femptz ztatule, in hane constantiam prorupisse, favore 
accommodato, in consilium revertitur.” (Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. 
cap. 2.) 

Ver. 50. And the elders said unto him; Come, sit down 
among us, and shew it us, seeing God hath given thee the ho- 
nour of an elder.] Kadtoov tv péoy jyov. This compliment 
was paid him on account of the superior wisdom which he 
discovered. See Luke iii. 46. where our Saviour is de- 
scribed at twelve years old, the supposed age of Daniel, as 
sitting in fhe midst of the Jewish doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions. But who are they who 
invite Daniel to. this honour? if the persons who speak 
thus civilly to him are the elders that atcused Susanna, 
we must then either imagine, that what is here spoken and 
offered him, is by way of sneer or raillery, to insult his 
youth, and to expose his forwardness and presumption, in 
pretending to reform the judgment of the whole assembly, 
or else that they thought to win upon him, and gain him - 
over by their flattery. But it is more probable, that the 
persons who addressed Daniel in this obliging and ho- 
nourable manner, were different elders or assessors, not in 
the plot or interest of the two others, but acting agreeably 
to their public office and character, and therefore well in- 
clined to detect the falsity of the accusation, and ‘fo re- 
examine the cause for that purpose. 

Ver. 52. Thou that art waxen old in iekedreesey' now thy 
sins which thou hast committed are come to light.) “Husoov 
Kaxwv weradawpyéve. It should seem as if Danicl here al- 
luded to the term elder, especially if that word is literally 
to be understood ; by adding xaxov the expression answers 
to wAfhon¢e wavrocg OdXov, Acts xiii. 10. and serAnowpéivoc 
waon adtxia, Rom. i. 29. Sins may here either be under- 
stood strictly, and the sense be, ‘‘‘Thy former wicked way 
of life, which thou hast had the artifice to conceal, is now 
apparent, or may hence be inferred :” or, by a metonymy, 
we may understand duaprfa of the punishment due to sins, 
(see Numb. xvi. 26. 1 Tim. v. 22. Apoc. xviii: 4.) and then 
the sense will be, “ The punishment due to thy many sins 
hath now overtaken thee.” 

Ver. 54. Under a mastic-tree. And Daniel said ... Evén 
now the angel of God hath received the sentence of God to 
cnt thee in two.] Danicl, in his reply to the elders, alindes to 
the Greek names of the trees, under which they said the 
fact was committed, and from the very names of these frees 
pronounces sentence to their confusion. When one of them 
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said, that he saw the adulterous act trd cytvov, Daniel 
answers in allusion to cyivov, The angel of God is ready, 
oxfloatce pécov, to cut thee in two: and when the other elder 
said it was td rolvov, Danicl replies, in allusion to this like- 
wise, The angel of the Lord waiteth with the sword, rotoat ce 
péoov; Which allusions are not, nor can be, preserved in our 
language. ‘The Vulgate retains the Greek names of these 
trees ; the one is called prinus, the other schinus. The re- 
flection we may draw from the condemnation of these 
elders, expert no doubt in the art of defence, as well as 
accusation, is, that the Spirit of God makes use of such 
means as he sees most proper to confound wickedness and 
injustice ; if he had not in some measure blinded the reason 
of these wicked elders, it would have been casy for them 
to have eluded the force of Daniel’s questions, and to have 
prevented the consequence drawn from his answers, by 
saying only, that they did not trouble themselves to be so 
particular as to mind the sort of tree they were criminally 
concerned under, it was sufficient that they saw them inde- 
cently acting together in such a part of the garden, and 
under the covert:of some shady tree. As the allusion in 
these verses is founded upon the Greek names, some have 
from thence inferred, that this history could not be written 
by Danicl, but was wrote originally in the Greek tongue by 
some Hellenistic Jew: to which Origen replies, that Da- 
niel never used the terms or names of the trees as they oc- 
cur‘in the Greek, but such other Hebrew or Chaldee words, 
as the verb that significs fo cut asunder, best answered to : 
that the Greek interpreter, it is probable, in order to pre- 
serve the force of the original, changed the names of the 
trees, and sought out such othcr names instead of them, as 
had the same allusions as the original ones had which were 
lost. Many instances of this figure of speech, called paro- 
nomasia, are to be found in the sacred writings; in the 
licbrew of the fifth chapter of Isaiah, ver. 7. it is, he looked 
for ODD mischpat, but behold NDwi mischpach ; for righ- 
feousness TS tsedaka, but behold NPys tsaaka, acry. (See 
also Isa. xxiv.18. and Vitringa in Isa. p. 120.) The allusion 
is observable in the Hebrew fext of Eccles. vii. 1. but 
Dan. v. 25. 28. is nearest to the passage before us. Many 
other examples might be collected out of both Testaments: 
see Jer. 1. 11, 12. Ezek. vii. 6. Hos. ix. 15. Amos v. 5. 
vili. 2. John xv. 2. Rom. i. 29—31. xii. 3. 2 Thess. iii, 11. 
Heb. xi. 37. all which instances have an affinity of sound 
with each other, like these of Daniel, buf cannot easily be 
translated into another language, and therefore the beauty 
of them is frequently lost. 

Ver. 55. The angel of God hath received the. sentence of 
God to cut thee in two.| The punishing offenders by saw- 
ing them in two with a wooden or iron saw, to which Da- 
niel hcre seems to allude, was in use among the ancients. 
We are assured that the Thracians sawed men asunder 
alive, Val. Max. lib. ix. cap. 2. by Suetonius, that rebels 
and betrayers of their country. were punished this way ; 
and by Tertullian, Apol. cap. 3. that it was used of old to 
those who were false to their creditors. It appears from 
the laws of the twelve tables, that this punishment was an- 
nexed to certain atrocious crimes, but was so seldom put 
in exccution, that Aulus Gellius says he never read of any 
that suffered it. (Noct. Attic. lib. xii.) This is thought to 
be the punishment inflicted by Samuel on Agag, the enemy 
of God's people, 1 Sam. xv. 33. and by David on the 
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Ammonites, 2 Sam. xii. 31. It was by Nebuchadnezzar 
threatened to the blasphemers of the true God, Dan. iii. 29, 
In general it is observed, that all those places of Scripture, 
where the word "5 parats, to divide, or break asunder, is 
used in the Hcbrew text, for putting to death; probably al- 
lude to this punishment. In St. Matthew the wicked ser- 
vant is threatened to be cut asunder, and to have his ‘por- 
tion with the hypocrites, xxiv.51. Among the sufferings 
of the saints of the Old Testament, the apostle mentions 
their being sawn asunder, érpfcSncav, Heb. xi. 37. which 
the Jews and Christians by tradition understand of Isaiah, 
who is said to have been put to death in this manner by 
Manasses king of Judah, for boasting he had seen the sats 
sitting on his throne. (Isa. vi.1.)_ 

Ver. 56. O thou seed of Canaan, ad not of Judah} 
This is spoken by way of the greatest reproach; for, the 
Canaanites were a cursed generation from. an accursed fa- 
ther, so overgrown with wickedness, that God devoted them 
to destruction, and to be cut off from that good land which 
they possessed, that he might place Israel therein, the seed 
of blessed parents, whom for their father’s sake he loved, 
and entailed his blessings upon. The expression here is 
the same with that Ezek. xvi. 3. Thy birth and thy nativity 
ts of the land of Canaan, thy father was a Hittite, and thy 


_ mother an Amorite: so of the elder it is observed here, that 


he resembled the manners of Canaan more than those of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, his ancestors, and is therefore 
said to be of the seed of Canaan, because those, in Scrip- 
ture dialect, whose manners we resemble, are said to be 
our parents. And as the name Canaan, in the Greek SddAog, 
i. e. commotion or agitation, alludes probably to that dis- 
orderly ferment in his blood, which betrayed him into that 
sin fhat derived the curse upon his posterity, so one thus 
wantonly and viciously disposed is properly said to derive 
his descent from him. There is also an expression resem- 
bling this, Hos. xii. 7. where Ephraim, on account of his 
injustice, violence, calumny, and false accusation, is called 
by way of indignation Canaan, according to the rendering 
of the LX. X. Vulgate, and oriental versions. That of Ge- 
neva has it in the text, and this marginal annotation on it, 
Ephraim is more like the wicked Canaanite, than godly Abra- 
ham, or Jacob; intimating, that they were so unlike Jacob 
their father beforementioned, that they were not to be re- 
puted his genuinesced, but, as if their birth and nativity were 
of the land of Canaan, had forfeited their right to the privi- 
Icges and blessings belonging to Israel, and were become 
heirs of the curse annexed to Canaan and his posterity. It 
is observahle, that where Ephraim is reproached as Canaan, 
Judah is hefore commended. (Sce xi. 12.) For the tribe 
of Judah, for the generality, retained the public worship of 
God, its purity, at least truth of worship, and was compa- 
ratively faithful, and that kingdom was the lawful succes- 
sion of David’s lineage. The Jews have a tradition, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, that when Isracl came out of Egypt 
and were encompassed on one side by a mountain, on an- 
other by the Red Sea, on another by tho army of Pharaoh, 
and even quite shut in, the other tribes despaired and de- 
sired to return into Egypt, only Judah, with confidence in 
God, entered.into the sea, and so deserved the kingdom. 
With respect to this fact, Judah is said in the place last 
referred to, and which ought indeed to begin the next chap- 
ter, to be a witness of God's word, and as a faithful assertor 
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thereof, descended with God into the sea, and was most 
faithful among the holy ones, so as to belicve the words of 
God commanding him. (See Pocock, in loc.) 

Ver. 61. And they rose against the two elders.] See Apost. 
Constit. lib. ii. 49. 51. The Jewish writers, though they 
do not look upon this history as authentic, yet have a tra- 
ditional account of the same story, differing only in the re- 
jJation of it. They make the two elders to be punished by 
Nebuchadnezzar, »by being roasted, or cast into the fire 
(burning among the Chaldeans being the punishment for 
adultery); and not by their own people, as mentioned in 
the following verse. They will have these elders to have 
been Ahab and Zedekiah, mentioned Jer. xxix. 21. of whom 
it is there said, that they committed villany in Israel, by 
adultery with their neighbours’ wives. (Sec Orig. Epist. ad 
African. Jerom. Epist. 10. and Com. in loc. and on Dan. 
xiii.) ‘The last clause of ver. 5. here, has been thought by 
some to countenance this opinion: but thisis a mere fancy 
and conceit, the meaning of that sentence being only, that 
these elders resembled those corrupt ones which the pro- 
phet there speaks of; and it secms more probable from the 
following verse, that these elders were stoned, as they suf- 
fered according to the law of Moses, or in the manner ap- 
pointed by it for such a crime, and in such sort as they in- 
tended to have done unto Susanna. ; 

Ver. 62. And they put them to death.| Though the Jews, 
as Origen and others maintain, might have the power of the 
sword sometimes in their dispersions, yet it may be ques- 
tioned, how far they had the power of life and death during 
their captivity under the Chaldeans. It scems more pro- 
bable that they had not such a power, and therefore the 
Jewish writers will have these elders to have been punished 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Under the Romans, who gave the 
Jews as much liberty as the Babylonians, it is certain they 
had not this power of life and death, as appears from John 
xviii. 31. Jt is not lawful for us to put any man to death. 
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It is more likely that they had only magistrates, judges, and 
courts of justice of their own to decide differences in cases 
of property, in a way pcculiar to themselves; as, Strabo, 
quoted by Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 12.) says, they 
had at Alexandria in the like state... However this be, it is 
certain these elders deserved a very exemplary punishment; 
as their crime was greatly enhanced from their public cha- 
racter as judges, and their sway and authority as such 
among the people, and yet made use of all the respect and 
esteem which their age and office procured them, to colour 
and conceal their detestable crimes. | 

Ver. 63. Therefore Chelcias and his wife praised God for 

their daughter Susanna .. . because there was no dishonesty 
found in her.| As her father and mother, her children and 
all her kindred wept, (ver. 33.) at the unexpected charge 
against her, so their joy, no doubt, was proportionably 
great for her deliverance. ‘‘ They praised God (says St. 
Jerome) not so much for the preservation of her life, which 
she would have lost very happily as being innocent, but 
because he had afforded her grace and strength enough not 
to fall under the temptation, and that he had so signally 
glorified his name by so miraculous a protection of inno- 
cence.” The fathers greatly extol the constancy of Susanna, 
and call her the glory of her sex; as on the contrary they 
style these elders the shame and reproach of theirs. 

Ver. 64. From that day Daniel was had in great reputa- 
tion tn the sight of the people.}] It is one objection among 
others brought against this history of Susanna, that Daniel 
was not advanced upon the occasion that this story men- 
tions; viz. for delivering Susanna from death by his wisdom, 
but rather for the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. 
(Dan. ii. 48.) But may we not conceive a double advance- 
ment of Daniel? the first by his judgment concerning Su- 
sanna, whereby he came into great credit with the people; 
and the second occasioned by his expounding -the dream, 
whereby he came into favour and reputation before the king, 
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Ver. 1. iq ING Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and 
Cyrus of Persia received his kingdom.) Herodotus confirms 
this, telling us in express words, that Astyages was suc- 
cecded by his grandson Cyrus. This immediate succession 
of Cyrus to his grandfather is vouched by Diodorus, Justin, 
Strabo, Clemens Alexander, Lactantius, Eusebius, Jcrome, 
Austin, and others: but these, as they have copied after He- 
rodotus, add no weight to the scale. But though the above 
writers give Astyages no other successor than Cyrus, nor is 
any notice at all taken of any other in the Canon of Ptolemy, 
yet Xenophon (Cyropzd. lib. i. cap. 19.) does, and likewise 
‘Josephus. (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 12.) The former calls the suc- 
cessor of Astyages, Cyaxarcs; and the latter gives him the 
name of Darius, adding, that he overturned the kingdom of 


Babylon, being assisted in that enterprise by his nephew 
Cyrus: which is consonant both to Scripture and chrono- 
logy. For if we suppose that Astyages had no other suc- 
cessor but Cyrus, we must allow him to have lived a hun- 
dred years and upwards. Could we believe that Astyages 
lived to so great an age, we should not scruple to follow 
Herodotus. But it is certain from Dan. v. 31. that Darius 
the Mede, or Cyaxares the Second (for they mean the same 
person), succecded immediately. Perhaps the reason that 
Cyaxares is not mentioned as succceding, may be his reign-. 
ing only two years at Babylon after he took it, and at his 
death Cyrus became master of the whole empire: and be- 
cause the other had no more than the name and shadow of 
the sovercignty, excepting only in Mcdia, which was his 
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own proper dominion. Our translators follow the Greek, 
Arabic, and Syriac copies, but the Valgate places this verso 
at the end of the history of Susanna. 

Ver.2. Anel Daniel conversed with thé king, and was ho- 
noured above all his friends.] It is not agreed what king is 
here meant, whether Astyages, Darius his son, or Cyras his 
grandson. Calmet declares for the last; Messieurs of 
Port-Royal think the account of Bel suits with neither of 
the three, as it is well known they worshipped the sun, and 
not such an idol. Besides, what is mentioned ver. 28, 29. 
that the Babylonians were angry with and threatened to 
destroy the king and his house on account of the destruction 
of the Dragon, is an instance ef outrageous behaviour not 
at all consistent with their being lately subdued by Darius 
and Cyrus. They suppose therefore this to have happened 
under Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, with 
whom Daniel was in as high esteem as he had been under 
Nebuchadnezzar. And they place this history about A. M. 
3442. the beginning of Evil-Merodach’s reign, Daniel being 
then, as is supposed, about fifty-six years of age. 

Ver. 3. Anidol called Bel.| This Bel was the great and 
national idol of the Babylonians, who had erected a most 
magnificent and sumptuous temple for it. As Baal is said 
to be the proper name of Belus, the king of Babel or Baby- 
lon, next after Nimrod, and as he is said to be the first man 
that was deified, or reputed a god after his death, so the said 
name is supposed by learned men more peculiarly and pri- 
marily to belong tohim. And accordingly the Hebrew Baal 
answering to the Chaldee Bel, it is this successor of Nimrod 
that we are to understand by the god that is called by the 
name of Belin this history. Ninus his son erected a statue or 
idol to his father Belas, to be worshipped, and thereby gave 
the first hint to idolatry, er image-worship, as many learned 
maintain. This image or idol ef Belusis, they say, what is 
here called Bel, or Baal, contracted, and continued until Da- 
niel’s time, when it was destroyed by Darius the Mede, or 
Cyrus, upon the discovery of the imposture of Bel’s priests. 

And there were spent upon hin every day twelve great 
measures of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six vessels of 
wine.] There are but two ancient writers that make any 
mention of the histery of Bel; viz. this apecryphal one, 
and Josephus Ben-Gorion, and their accounts differ in se- 
veral particulars. The learned Selden hath extracted from 
the latter the daily allowance made to Bel, and makes it to 
be, Juvencus, 10 arietes, 100 pulli columbarum, et 70 panes 
subcinerici, et 10 amphore vini. Though they vary in the 
stated quantity of provisions, yet they had some warrant, 
says he, from sacred history, viz. Jer. li. 44. to represent 
Bel so veracious, and to countenance his being served in 
so plentiful a manner by the idolatrous priests. (Seld. 
Syntag. 2. de Belo et Dracone.) 

Ver. 4. And the king said unto him, Why dost thou not 
worship Bel ?] It should seem that the king’ did not knew 
but that Daniel worshipped Bel, but by his not accompa- 
nying him with the rest when he went daily to worship 
him. But as Daniel hated all hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion, he was too good to seem to countenance by his pre- 
sence what he inwardly abhorred. But, that he might not 
appear te stay away through a supercilious pride or ob- 
stinacy, he assigns the reason in the following verse, for 
not joining in this idolatreus worship, and the reason:is both 
natural and cogent ; viz. that idols are inanimate senseless 


things, and both unworthy and insensible of the honour 
paid them: that Ged alone, who made all things by his 
power, even those very persons whose skill and ingenuity 
contrived and fashioned these idols, was the true object of 
worship, the ever-living God, subsisting in and from him- 
self; the sovereign Being from whom all ethers derived 
their existence, and upon whom they depend for their pre- 
servation and continuance. 

Ver. 6. Thinkest thou not that Bel is a living god? seest 
thou not how much he eateth and drinketh every day ?] One 
may easily judge what sort of god this Bel, the god of the 
Babylonians was, and how imperfect and insuflicient to his 
own existence and happiness, who was beholden to his vo- 
tarics for his daily sustenance and refreshment in the opi- 
nion of his very worshippers. But though the idol had no 


use of er occasion for this prodigious quantity of provi-— 


sions, as being insensible of what was set before it, yet the 
devil, who inhabited and acted therein, greatly availed him- 
‘self of the cheat and imposition put upon the ¢redulous peo- 
ple, and though he ate none of the-good things prepared, but 
left them to feed the luxury of the priests, yet, in the false 
religion maintained and propagated by them, he found 
means in return to satisfy a more craving appetite, viz. his 
insatiable appetite to ruin and destroy souls. (See Port- 
Royal Com. in loc.) What a strange blindness must 
possess this idolatrous king, to fall down beforo such a 


despicable object of worship ! and how meah and grovel- 


ing must his conceptions be, whom it became necessary to 
convince, that his god did not eat all; to prove him te be 
no god! as if a necessity of cating was any proof of divi- 
nity, and not rather an argument of decay and mortality ; 
and as if all-sufficiency was not a distinguishing and an es- 
sential attribute of the Deity! How nied juster was the 
conclusion of a much wiser king, who, because of God’s 
absolute perfection and inde pendency en any of his crea- 
tures, said unto the Lord, Thou art my God; my goods are 
nothing unto thee, Psal. xvi. 2. where the rendering of the 
ILXX. who insert the particle 67, is far more strong and 
beautiful, era rw Kuply, Képidg pov ei ov, ott tov ayatav 
pov ov yxoelav Exec. And so the Vulgate, Dixit Domino, 
Deus meus es tu, qroniam bonorum meorum non eges. 

Ver. 11. Bel’s priests said, Lo, we go out ; but thou, O king, 
set on the meat, and make ready the wine, and shut the door 
fast, and seal it with thine own signet.} The wretched sor- 
didness of these priests of Bel, who, through a greediness 
of gaining the offerings themselves, made tlie people be- 
lieve that their god ate up all that was offered in his tem- 
ple, is not so much to be wondered at, as they were hea- 
thens and priests ef a false religion: ‘‘ They are an image 
of such (if any such there be ef the sacred order, say Mes- 
sieurs of Port-Royal) who, through aselfish principle, are 
tempted to make free with the corban, or possess them- 
selves of the goods of the church, which being a solemn tri- 
bute and homage paid by some among the faithfal to God, 
and an instance of their pious acknowledgment for the 
many blessings received from him, and devoted by them to 
holy purposes, are sealed with the seal of the Most Iligh, 
as things sacred and forbidden to be touched, and cannot 
be appropriated to private uses, without the guilt ef mani- 
fest injustice, and even of sacrilege itself. If there be any 
such, who, after the example of these idolatrous priests, 
convert holy offerings to their own personal emolument} 
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abuse consecrated things, or scize on what was given for 
the relief of his poor members, they are not the true pas- 
tors, who enter into the sheepfold by the right door, but 
come in by some private entrance, some unwarrantable 
way, like thieves and robbers.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver.19. Then laughed Daniel, and held the king that 
he should .not go in, and said, Behold now the pavement, 
and mark well whose footsteps are these.] ‘‘ Onc knows not 
(says Tertullian, adv. Valentin. cap. 6.) whether to langh 
at the folly or lament seriously the blindness of this prince, 
who suffered himself thus to be imposed upon by his self- 
interested priests.” Danicl laughs at his folly, as know- 
ing that some errors are best exposed by ridicule and con- 
tempt. “Let us laugh (say Messieurs of Port-Royal) 
when we look upon the ashes strewed through the temple 
of this false god, and the footsteps of these robbers of his 
offerings, who ridiculously attempted to establish. the divi- 
nity of Bel upon their own lying and gluttony: but let us 
lament with tears of blood, if there be any in the church 
who thus play the hypocrite, and fall upon the piety of the 
faithful.. It is by men’s footsteps and goings, 7. e. by their 
conduet and manner of behaviour in the temple of the 
Lord, that one only justly knows whether they be robbers 
or true pastors. It is by considering whether they be open 
or secret workers, and looking into their works, whether 
they be those of darkness or light. For those who, like these 
priests of Bel, walk in darkness, know not where they set 
their feet, and the traces of them, discovered by the light of 
truth, shew the hidden work they have heen about. Happy 
for them if ashes were the symbol and token of their peni- 
tence.” (Com. in loc.) 

Ver. 22. Then the king was angry, and took the priests 
with their wives and children...and slew them.| A con- 
duct so blamable in the peidates and so scandalous an im- 
posture in persons dedicated to holy officcs and the care 
of religious affairs, carries in it something so shocking and 
unworthy of their character, that one is not at all surprised 
at the rigour with which this king punished a cheat so de- 
testable ; for nothing is more criminal than fraud in mat- 
ters of religion, or to impose upon the simplicity of per- 
sons who rest their belicf often upon the authority of their 
pastors, whose integrity they entertain a good opinion of, 
and think they can safely depend upon. But these crafty 
priests of Bel had too much interest in this imposture not 
to carry on the ridiculous cheat by a solemn and affected 
gravity, and support it with all their artifice and power. It 
reminds one of what Aristophanes mentions of a like fraud 
practised by the priests of Plutus, and thus described by 
him :— 


"Ere avaBAdhac, dpe rov iepéa, 
Tove pSotc apagTaZovra kat ra¢ ioxadac 
"Ard tiie ToaTrélne Tijc lepac. pera TovTO 8 
Tleot#ADe rove wyove Gmavrac tv xixhy, 
Etrov woravow ein Tt kaTaANcActupevov. 
(Plut. act. iii. scen. 2.) 


Ver. 23. There was a great dragon whom the Babylonians 
worshipped.| By the dragon we are to understand a ser- 
pent, which unaccountable sort of worship prevailed much 
in the early times. ‘That the Babyloniaus had images of 
serpents in the temple of Belus, Diodorus Siculus informs 
us. We may observe, that the serpent has all along been 
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the common symbol and_ representation, ef the heathen 
deities. (See Jul. Finnic. de Errore Prof. Rel. p.15.) But 
serpents were not only mere symbols and hieroglyphics, 
but real objects of worship themselves, and had religious 
worship paid them by the ancient heathen, as appears icone 
the passage before us, from the book of Wisdom, xi. 
15. and other writers. It_is well known that the Romans, 
upon a great plague, sent to fetch a serpent that was wor- 
shipped at Epidaurus ; the serpent came, or rather the devil 
brought it, and it placed itself in an island on the Tiber, 
where it was worshipped asa god propitious to the Roman 
people, A. U. 462. (See Val. Max. i. 8. Ovid Metamorph. 
lib. xv.) The arrival of this serpent is beautifully delineated 
upon a coin of Antoninus Pius in Montfaucon. Supple- 
ment. vol. vy. cap. 1. tab. 26. What Ailian says is much 
closer to our purpose, év MeXiry tig Alytrrov Spaxwy éort, 
kK. 7. A. 7. é. there was a serpent worshipped in Egypt, ina 
village called Melita, which lived in a tower, and had at- 
tendants, and officers, and a priest: a table was kept for 
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_ it, and provisions served up to it; every day meal mixed 


with honey was put.into a cup for its use, which was all 
eaten and gone the next day. (De Animal. lib. xi. cap. 17.) 
It seems as if the devil took a pride to be worshipped under 
that form, to insult perhaps fallen man, if we may indulge 
conjecture. Grotius out of several ancient authors has 
made it appear, that inthe old Greek mysteries it was usual 
to carry about a serpent, crying Eva, the devil thereby, as 
it may seem, expressing his triumph in the unhappy de- 
ception of our first parents. (See Orig. cont. Cels. lib. vi.) 
And probably the story of Ophioncus among the heathen, 
was taken from -the devil’s assuming the form or body ofa 
serpent in his tempting of Eve. That from his success at 
that time he should be encouraged to assume often the like 
figure to deceive her posterity, is not to be wondered at. 
But one cannot conceive what mankind could at any time 
find in such a hideous creature as a serpent is, worthy of 
their adoration. Butifmanim Paradise, in a state of inno- 
cence, and with that high degree of light and perfection 
that he was then possessed of, preferred the voice of a ser- 
pent to that of God, and thought he could be more happy 
in listening to the artful suggestions of such a monster, than 
the gracious commands of his Creator, what wonder is it, 
if one meets with marks and traces of that fatal blindness 
spread far and near among dark and unenlightened people, 


and even whole nations, as the Babylonians here men- 


tioned, paying religious adoration to serpents and cro- 


-crodiles ? 


Ver. 27. Then Daniel took pitch, and fat, and hair, and 
did seethe them together, and made lumps thereof.| The 
composition or materials which Daniel made use of to 
burst this dragon, had not in themselves any natural or 
specific power to effectuate that, orto kill him; but being 
crammed, say Messieurs of Port-Royal, into a throat na- 
turally strait, they stopped the respiration or breath, and 
so suffocated it. Josephus Ben-Gorion gives a very dif- 
ferent account of its destruction, as we have it translated 
from the Hebrew by the learned Selden: ‘“ Abiens vero 
Daniel a conspectu regis paravit instrumenta ferrea instar 
pectinum, quibus lina repurgantur, et conjunxit ea interius, 
tergum conjungens tergo; aculei autem corum extra pro- 
minebant per circuitum limati et acuti, quibus undique ad- 
hibuit varias ciborum species, prasertim adipem, pingue- 
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dinem, et alias res pingues. Lituram quoque sulphuris et 
picis apposuit ei, quibus fomentis absconditi sunt aculei 
ferrei et dentes illi scrrati, habuitque formam demensi 
(Ebraice Mincha, quod est munus Deo oblatum): cumque 
Daniel illud projecissct in rictum draconis, suscepit ipsum 
draco, et devoravit cum, desidcrio animz sux; at ubi 
descendit ad interiora ventris ejus, dissolvebatur adeps, et 
pinguedo a ferrcis aculeis, et ingredicbantur acumina scer- 
ratorum dentium in viscera draconis, atque perforabant ea, 
et illico coepit draco sentire ingentem dolorem, corruensque 
mortuus est sequenti dic.” (Ben-Gorion, lib. i. cap. 10. 
apud Scld. Syntag. 2. de Belo et Dracone, cap. 17.) 

Ver. 28. They conspired against the king, saying, The 
king is become a Jew.] i. e. The king seems, like the Jews, 
to have conceived a dislike and abhorrence of idols, as 
appears plainly from his permitting the overthrow of our 
national one: or they might imagine him to be turned Jew, 
or Jewishly inclined, from the great favour so lately shewed 
to that people, in setting them at liberty; or, lastly, they 
might conclude so from the particular esteem and regard 
shewed to Daniel. Grotius departs from the common in- 
terpretations, and quite transposes the sense, and, instead 
’ of the common rendering, The king is become a Jew, makes 


the meaning to be, A Jew is become king, “Jovdatog yéyovev. 


Bacrsd¢ (not 6 Bacired¢, as the present reading is); 7. e. 
Daniel assumes the supreme power, he acts as absolutely 
as the king, his power and sway over him are so great, as 
to persuade him to do as he pleases; he hath destroyed 
Bel, and slain the dragon, &c. 

Ver. 31. Who cast him into the lions’ den.| Some, from 
that single circumstance of Danicl being here said to be 
east into the lions’ den against the king’s inclination, con- 
tend, that this is the same story with what is related Dan. 
vi. 19. with some addition of circumstances in the begin- 
ning, and want of others in the end: but there are many 
reasons against this opinion—as, that Daniel in this story 
is said to be six days in the lions’ den, but in the sacred 
one to have remained there but ‘one night. Secondly, The 
apocryphal history mentions, that it happened in Cyrus’s 
reign, whereas the text of Daniel says expressly, that it 
was in the reign of Darius. Thirdly, The accusation and 
the matter on which Daniel is said to be cast into the lions’ 
den are very different; the one being for his putting up his 
petition to the true God three times a-day, the other for 
destroying Bel and the dragon. It seems, therefore, most 
probable to suppose, that different facts and times are 
meant, and that either the prophet Daniel was twice cast 
into the lions’ den, once under Darius, because he prayed 
to his God, contrary to the king’s express command, and 
again under Cyrus, upon occasion of the killing this 
dragon; or that a different Danicl from the prophet so 
called is here spoken of. : 

Ver. 32. And they had given them every day two carcasses 
and two sheep.| The margin very properly renders two 
slaves, i.e. two prisoners condemned to death. As it isan 
ordinary mode of speech to use body for the whole man, 
so the Greeks often put odpara for persons. Slaves in 
particular are called owpara, Rev. xviii. 13. 


Ver. 33. There was in Jewry a prophet called Habacue,]: 
St. Jerome thinks the prophet here mentioned to be the 


Habakkuk among the minor prophets, that he was at this 
time in Judea, where Nebuchadnezzar had left the meaner 
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sort of people to till and cultivate the land; but if this be 
the same person, whose book we receive as canonical, he 
must have lived a long tine, for he prophesied cither be- 
fore or at least in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar the Great. 
But Eusebius and others contend for the different Haba- 
cuc, whom they suppose to be the writer of this short his- 
tory, as also of that of Susanna, and they ground their opi- 
nion on an ancient title or inscription in seme of the Greek 
copies prefixed to the history of Bel, which runs thus, 
moognreta rou "ABBaxodp, viov rov “lobéa, x gudTe Aevi. Pro- 
phetia Abbakum, filii Judea, de tribu Levi. After which 
the first words of the book are," AvOpwrdc rig jv iepede, dvdpart 
AavijA, vig rov’ ABSa, cvprdzne Tov Baoiiéwe rie BaBuvAwvoc. 
And from.-this title they conclude, that the facts here re- 
corded relate not to Daniel the prophet, but to another Da- 
niel, a priest, and of a different extraction, and the history 
to be wrote likewise by anothcr, and not the canonical 
Habakkuk. (See Sexti Senen. Bibl. Sacr. et Du Pin. Eccl. 

Hist. vol. i.) It may be asked, and the question is natu- 
ral enough, Why that Being, who is confessedly almighty, 
should choose to employ help so far distant, for the relief 
of a faithful distressed servant, as that here mentioned ; viz. 

the sending a prophet express from Judea to Babylon for 
that purpose, when it was so easy and ready to have admi- 
nistered sustenance to Daniel by any of the faithful that 
were in the city itself, or near the place of his confinement, 
or even to have supported him without any nourishment at 
all, as he did in a miraculous manner his servant Moses for 
forty days together. But though it does not belong to or 
even become us, to search too curiously into the hidden 
reasons of God’s counsel, yet we may be assured, that he 


acted herein with the. same consummate wisdom, which is 


the standing rule of his providence; and in particular there 
seems to have been this weighty reason for this expedient, 
for hereby the Jews that remained in Palestine would re- 
ceive great comfort and assurance, and be encouraged in 
their religious trust and confidence, as by Habacuc they 
would be informed both of Daniel’s strong faith and God’s 
remarkable protection and deliverance of him on that ac- 
count. And without doubt it must afford great consola- 
tion to them, as well as to the rest of their distressed bre- 
thren, to be assured by this so signal an instance of his 
goodness, that the God of Israel still thought of, and had a 
regard for his chosen people, however dispersed, or in what 
manner socver persecuted and distressed ; and probably 
would draw this or the like inference in their own favour,— 
that if he stopped in a manner so miraculous the mouths of 
the lions to save a faithful servant, he might as casily calm 
the fury of their enemies when he pleased ; : and that suc- 
cour, which by the prophet of Jewry he administered to a 
distressed prophet, they might look upon as a pledge and 
earnest of a future recovery and reunion of all their cap- 
tive brethren, who, though reduced to the last extremity 
like Daniel, ought not to set up their rest at a foreign Ba- 
bylon, nor fix there their settlement, nor expect thence 
their comfort and refreshment, but aspire after their native 


Jand, and thence only wait for their sustenance and relief. 


Ver. 36. Through the vehemency of his. Spirit.] Greck, 
Ev re poly, in stridore ; and according to Scapula, it hath 
no other signification. The Syriac has, Viribus Spiritus 
Sancti. The Arabic, Adjuvante Spiritu suo. Junius, im- 
petu Spirilus ejus; i. ¢. Domini, according to the margin. 


THE HISTORY OF BEL AND THE DRAGON. 


It should seem from hence, that by the Spirit is meant the 
Holy Ghost, to whom the inspiration and conduct of the 
prophets is commonly ascribed in Scripture. Who might 
do this, either immediately by his own power, or by an 
angel, or by a vehement and strong wind. The Greek 
seems to countenance the last: such transportations of the 
prophets having been usual long before this time. (See 
1 Kings xviii. 12. 2 Kings ii. 11. 16. Ezek. iii. 12.14. 
Matt. iv.1. Acts viii. 39.) . 

Ver. 38. And Daniel said, Thou hast remembered me, O 
God.] It is observable, that Daniel, without paying any re- 
gard, or speaking to the prophet who brought him this sus- 
tenance, immediately addresses himself to God, whose mi- 
nister Habakkuk was. But it may be asked, Howit hap- 
pened that Daniel was so late in his acknowledgment, ‘as 
now first to make this grateful and pious confession, and 
that upon so small an occasion in comparison as an unex- 
pected dinner brought to him? The miracle of the seven 
hungry lions, who notwithstanding offered no hurt or vio- 
lence to him, was it not a proof far stronger and more il- 
lustrious, that God does not forsake those that seek and 


love him, and called it not for an earlier and louder ac-. 


knowledgment? I answer, that we are not to imagine that 
Daniel omitted the tribute of his thanksgiving, for the 
vouchsafement of that far greater mercy, nor can it indeed 
be inferred or concluded from this passage; but this new 
testimony which God gave him of his goodness, by the ser- 
vice and ministry of a prophet, sent to him from sucha 
distance for his refreshment, drew from him this other ex- 
plicit declaration of his loving-kindness. His answer shews 
a heart full of the most grateful sentiments, and if life be 
more valuable than meat, we may be assured he was not 


* 
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only thankful, but in a greater degree, for the preservation 
of the former, being the more important blessing. “ One is 
at a loss (say Messieurs of Port-Royal) which most to ad- 
mire, either the composure of Daniel himself, eating what 
God had sent him. in the midst of the lions, or the tameness 
of the lions, almost famished with hunger, suffering him to 
do so, and not offering any.violence to him, when they saw 
him eating before them.” An event the most unusual and 
surprising, but arising probably from that respect and awe 
which God had impressed upon these savage beasts for the 
person of Daniel. Not that they were sensible themselves 
of any merit or superior goodness in Daniel, as some have 
whimsically imagined; but their seizing with so much fury 
upon his accusers shews that their sparing him was mira- 
culous. " | 
Ver. 42. Cast those that were the cause of his destruction 
into the den.| i.e. Those that intended his destruction. 
There is no mention here of the accusers’ wives and chil- 
dren being involved in the same: punishment, as is men-_ 
tioned Dan. vi. 24. which shews the occasion to be dif- 
ferent, though it is observable, that the Vulgate eloses this 
fragment, or little history of Bel, with that decree of 
Darius, (vi. 26.) That men should tremble and fear before 
the God of Daniel. However this be, we may draw the fol- 
lowing nseful-reflection from the sentence passed on his 
accusers, “ That if in imitation of this prince, those who: 
falsely accuse others were exposed to the same punish- , 
ment they endeavoured to inflict, as both the civil and: 
canon laws do require, the world would be soon purged 
from fhe mischiefs of falsehood and perjury, nor should. 
we sce innocence so often oppressed by calumny. and 
slander.” , 





DISSERTATION 
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THE TWO BOOKS OF. THE MACCABEES. 
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é 


"Tuere are often reckoned four books of Maccabees; | 


the two first I shall have only occasion .to speak to. The 
third contains a miraculous deliverance of the Jews, who 
were exposed, in the amphitheatre at Alexandria, to the 


fury of elephants. This book, which is to be found in all — 


the Greek editions, is, without reason, called the third book 
of Maccabees, since it does not speak of them in the least. 
If this history be true, it ought to have been placed the first 
of all, as what is mentioned there happened about fifty ycars 
before the passages that are related in the other two books. 
(See Du Pin’s Bel. Dissert. Eccl. Hist. vol. i.) The fourth, 
containing the history of John Hyrcanus, is rejected as still 
more apocryphal, and probably was taken from the book 
VOL. IV. 


or memoirs of his actions mentioned 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 24. 
The two books of the Maccabees, known and distinguished 
by that name, were not written by the same person, as thie 
learned conclude from the style, and a different manner of 
counting the years; the one follows the Jewish account, 
the other that of Alexandria, which begins six months later. 
The first is generally thought to have been wrote by a. 
Hebrew originally in that language, as the phrase of itis 
plainly Jewish, or rather in Syriae, which was the vulgar 
tongue in Palestine in the time of the Maccabees, and after- 
ward translated into Greek, and is by some attributed to 
Josephus, or Philo, by others to the synagogue, or the 
Maccabees themselves. The other is supposed to be wrote 
AY 
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originally in Greek, begins its history a great deal higher 
than the first, and is an abridgment or epitome, by what 
author it is uncertain, of a work wrote by Jason, a Jew of 
Cyrene, as appears from the preface of that book, which 
begins chap. ii. 238. The book itself is opened by two let- 
ters of the Jews at Jerusalem to their brethren in Egypt, 
and added by the author of this abridgment. The two books 
together contain the history of the Jews, or the state of the 
church under the third monarchy, which was that of the 
Greeks, comprising about forty years, from the death of 
Alexander the Great to that of Demetrius Soter, and they 
conclude about one hundred and thirty years and upwards 
before the coming of our Saviour. There is a great chasm 
in the Jewish history, occasioned by the loss of their books; 
for scarce one book written in the Hebrew tonguc, since 
ptoplecy ceased, escaped -the general calamity that befel 
the Jewish writings. Those that were retrieved by Judas 
Maccabeus, (2 Macc. ii. 18, 14.) from the ravage of An- 
tiochus, or were written afterward, which were not a few, 
(see Pro]. to Ecclus.) all perished under Titus’s dispersion, 
or Adrian’s persecution; on this account, and the obscu- 
rity occasioned by this calamity, Eusebius says he can go 
no farther than Zerubbabel in his catalogue with any cer- 
tainty, as there was no sacred volume to be depended upon, 
from the return from the captivity to our Saviour’s time. 
(Demonst.lib. viii.) During their captivity, indeed, the pro- 
phets Ezekiel and Daniel give us an account of many par- 
ticulars rélating to their history,-as does Tobit likewise at 
Nineveh, Esther and Mordecai at Shushan. After the cap- 
tivity we have the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, whose 
present work probably is but an abridgment of those writ- 
ings or commentaries of his mentioned 2 Macc. ii. 13. since 
the passage quoted in the Maccabees is not to be found 
there. With Nehemiah ended the history of the Jews con- 
tained in the canonical books of the Old Testament. As 
Nehemiah died after the year of the world 35638, and the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes began A. M. 3829, from the 
one to the other there was a distance of two hundred and 
sixty-six years, which interval between Nehemiah and the 
Maccabees, for want of records, annals, and other proper 
helps from sacred or profane history, may well be expected 
to be dark and obscure. In the time of the Maccabees, 
care scems to have been taken to record all remarkable 
events which happened in that country; the author of the 
first book quotes at the end of that work the memoirs of 
the pontificate of Jolin Hyrcanus, (1 Macc. xvi. ult.) which 
makes it probable that he wrote from the annals of that time. 
The author of the second says, (ii. 14.) that Judas made a 
collection of the historical accounts of his nation, which 
had been dispersed during the war. And in fact great use 
is to be made and much light is afforded from the apocry- 
phal writings, chiefly the books of the Maccabees, for car- 
rying on the third of the Jewish history. Next to the books 
of Maccabees, we are beholden to Josephus, Philo Judeus, 
and such Greek and Latin writers as wonld vouchsafe to 
take notice of them, for farther insight into their. history. 
This then is the first use I shall mention of the books of the 
Maccabces; viz. in some measure to fillup the chasm of 
the Jewish history from the ceasing of propliecy. Secondly, 
No history is of like use to explain the book of Danicl, and 
what is contained thercin relating to the Jews, and their 
great enemy Antiochus Epiphanes, on which account the 
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| fathers have always set a great value on these books. In 


them most of the particulars of the great revolutions men- 
tioned by that prophet are so unfolded and explained, tbat 
even the very time and number of days which are there set 
down accord most strictly to truth and the evidence of fact. 
The first book in particular is a key to the mysteries in the 
eighth and eleventh chapters of that prophecy, respecting 
the horn: by which -the sanctuary was profaned. From 
thence it appears that that horn was Antiochus, whose great 
wickedness and wantonness in shedding blood, and the abo- 
mination introduced by him into the holy place, fully an- 
swer:that character. - The ‘like use may be made of these 
books for explaining other parts of the Holy Scripture, as 
particularly 1 Macc. x. 88, $9. which, with other passages 
in this grave writer, whosoever, says the very learned Dr. 
Jackson, “ will comparo with the ninth of the prophet 
Zechariah,’ will perceive there may be good use of books 
not canonical for the right understanding of sacred writings 
most canonical, and that these books, though apocryphal, 
do not deserve to be left out in any new impressions of our 
Bibles.” (‘Tom. ii. p.844.) ‘To which I must add what an- 
other judicious writer says on the occasion, “ ‘That without 
all doubt all the world could not recompense the loss of the 
books of the Maccabees, and the use of them for under- 
standing the prophets; so inestimable is the benefit of them 
to that purpose.” (Thorndike’s Epilogue, p. 210.) ‘Thirdly, 
God having withdrawn his prophets, many and great revo- 
lutions happened to the Jewish state, and the church of 
God underwent very severe and heavy persecutions both 
from the Greeks and Romans, in which the Maccabees in 
particular signalized themsclves; the account of which 
times, and of their conduct on the occasion, we must tako 
from these books; and therefore they are to be valued, and 
of the church not unprofitably used, says St. Austin, for 
those glorious instances recorded in them of persons suffer- 
ing such horrible persecutions with a remarkable patience 
for the testimony of God's religion, and thereby encouraging 
others to undergo cheerfully the like trial of sufferings. 
Fourthly, There are some scattered remains in these books 
as well as the other apocryphal ones, which have preserved 
many notions of the ancient Jews in the interval between 
the days of Christ and the last prophets; and in particular 
their belief of a future resurrection, and the hope which the 
Jews conceived and entertained of the Messiah that was to 
come, whom they speak of sometimes as a prophet or priest, 
sometimes as a king, sometimes under the character of two 
of these offices joined together. (See 1 Macc. iv. 46. xiv. 41.) 
But notwithstanding the usefulness of the books of the 
Maccabees in these respects, it must be acknowledged, and 
is very apparent, that there are great errors, and often ac- 
counts different and even contradictory to be found in them, 
especially the second, arising probably cither from igno- 


tance of the Greck and Roman history, or national preju- 


dice, and an immoderate partiality in favour of the Jewish 
nation. A Icarned writer has been at the pains (see Raynold’s 
Prelect. vol. i.) to select such passages as are inconsistent 
with and contrary to the account given by approved authors 
and historians of particular facts and occurrences, and sets 
down among others, as instancos of carelessness at least, 
the following passages, 1 Macc. 1. 6. where it is said, that 
Alexander, before his death, divided his kingdom among 
his honourable servauts: but the writers of this history say 
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otherwise; the account generally received is, that after the 
death of Alexander, his dominions were parted among 
divers of his princes and captains, and after a short time 
fell into the hands of four, as is also intimated, Dan. viii. 8. 


Chap. xv. 16. itis said of the Romans, that they committed | 


their government to one man, or magistrate, every year; 
whereas it is well known, that at that time there were 
annually two consuls chosen at Rome, and for three 
hundred years before. Lib. ii. ii. 4,5. the ark is said 
to be hid, and concealed by the prophet Jeremiah, which 
could neither happen before the taking of the city, for Je- 
remiah was then in prison; nor after its being taken, for 
the Chaldeans would scarce. have suffered so valuable a 
part of the spoils as the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar 
to be taken away, and secreted from them. And what fol- 
lows after, that God would, upon the future return of that 
people, discover where Jeremiah had hid these, once so 
famous in Solomon’s temple, is no Jess false, as it is certain 
the matcrial furniture of that superb temple was all de- 
stroyed with it. ( 
another in their relation of memorable events; as, lib. i. 
vi. 13. 16. it is said that Antiochus perished through great 
grief in a’ strange land, which is thought by some..to be 
confirmed from Dan. viii. 25.; but, lib. ii. i. 16. he is said 
to have been slain in the temple of Nanea, by throwing 
stones like thunderbolts upon him and his company; and, 
" 3x. 28. to have ended his days miscrably in the mountains, 
by an incurable and invisible plague in his bowels. Judas 
Maccabeus is said, lib. i. ix. 3. 18. to have been slain in 
battle, anno 152. but, lib. 11.1. 10. he is represented as 
writing a letter or epistle, anno 188. thirty-six years after 
his death. Again, lib.i. iv. 36. he is said to have.purified 
the temple before Antiochus’s death; but, lib. ii. x. 2,3. 
it is mentioned as done two years after his death. Nor will 
it be sufficient to say that these two years are to be reck- 
oned from the profanation of the temple, and not from 
Antiochus’s death, for even thus will it not be consistent 
with the first book; for it appears from thence, that the pu- 
rifying the sanctuary was three years after its profanation; 
for the profanation was on the fifteenth day of the month 
Chasleu, anno 145. lib.i.i. 54. and the purifying was on the 
twenty-fifth day of the same month, anno 148. lib. i. iv. 52. 
There are also some instances, particularly in the second 
book, which are contrary to the canonical Scriptures, and of 
dangerous consequence to be recommended as precedents, 
orto stand upon record uncontradicted in history; as lib. ii. 
xii.44, 45. Judas Maccabeus is commended for praying for 
the dead, and making an offering or reconciliation in their 
behalf, that they might be delivered from sin: Bellarmine 
from hence takes occasion to confirm the doctrines of pur- 
gatory and prayers forthe dead ; (De Purgat. lib. ii. cap. 3.) 
but it appears plainly from the context, that Judas’s prayer 
was not for the relief of the dead, but that the guilt and 
punishment of the trespass committed by some wicked 
ones who had displeased God, and perished in their sins, 
‘might not be imputed to, or transferred upon, the living. 
The rendering of the Vulgate here, and its inference, are 
both faulty, Sancta ergo et salubris est cogitatio pro de- 
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functis exorare, ut a peccatis solvantur. The Greek has 
nothing like it, nor can any such doctrine be founded upon 
it. Herein lies the fallacy of that version; it joins those 
words, It was a good and holy thought, which manifestly is 
spoken of what went before, to the sentence that follows 
after; though the Greek, by a full stop, quite distinguishes 
it from this last sentence. Nor will the syntax of the pre- 
sent Greek text ever allow it to belong to it. There isa 
like mistake, and for the same purpose, two verses above, 
ver. 43. where the Vulgate reads, Duodecim millia (it should 
be duo) drachmas’ argenti misit Hierosolymam offerri pro 
peccatis mortuorum sacrificium. But the Greek harely is, 


_Toocayayety wept auaottag Sualav, as even the Roman edition 


of 1587, published by the order of Sixtus Quintus himself, 
expressly reads, wifhout.any notice or mention of the 
dead: nor is that version less faulty in rendering the Greek 
adverb aorefwe, by religiose. It is most probable, that Ju- 
das thought of nothing less than purgatory in this action, 
for the money sent to Jerusalem was for a sin-offcring, to 
expiate, or take away, the guilt from the rest of the people. 
And it is observable, that this sum was a general contri- 
bution, according to the appointment, Lev.iv.13. So 
that upon the whole, what was here done by Judas, was not 
for the sake of the deceased soldiers, but for the safety and 
preservation of the remainder that were living, that the 
judgment of God might not overtake the rest. Lib. ii. xiv. 
41, 42. Razias is commended for laying violent hands on 
himself, and is. said to die manfully. But this whole ac- 
count scems a fiction. That a man should fall on his 
sword first, then leap down from a wall into the midst of 
his enemies; that they should make way for him, where he 
fell amongst the thickest of them; that he should rise up 
again in anger, but in such a condition that his blood 
gushed out like spouts of water; that he should run through 
the midst of the throng notwithstanding; and standing 
upon a steep rock when his blood was now quite gone, 
should pluck out his bowels, and take them in both his 
hands, and cast them among the crowd; and even at his 
last gasp should have the use of his understanding so per- 
fect, as to call upon God to restore him those bowels again; 
these are circumstances too odd and romantic to gain any 
credit to this story. It would be almost endless to instance 
in the several faulty particulars of the second book; but of 
all others, i. 18. to the end of that chapter, excepting the 


prayer itself, is the most unwarrantable, which the leaned 


reader may see exposed with great strength and reasoning, 
by consulting Raynold. de Libr. Apocryph. tom. ii. Preel. 
133,134. But notwithstanding this mixture of dross, there 
is a fund of valuable treasure still remaining. Lastly, It 
cannot but. be observed, that the series of these books is 


“very much disturbed, that not only the same facts are fre- 


quently related in both, but the order of time is not truly 
preserved: it may not be amiss therefore, that these hooks 
may be pernsed with more pleasure and profit, to refer the 
reader to Wells’s Histor..Geogr. of the Old Testament, 
vol. ji. where he will find the several chapters in each set 
down according to the true series of the Jewish history. 
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ee 


Tuar which is called the first, or, according to other 
accounts, the third book of Esdras, the author of which is 
not known, but supposed to be a Hellenist Jew, inserts an 
odd narration, in the third-and fourth chapters, of three 
young men that were of Darius’s guard, contending for the 
reward of a problem or sentence, propounded by every 
one of them. The arguments, it must be confessed, are 
weighty, and very proper on the occasion; but it is ob- 
vious that the writer makes these candidates to prescribe, 
as it were, to the king, what gifts and rewards he shall be- 
stow on them in token of victory: and besides, the rewards 
themselves are too magnificent for such a contest, and 
more proper to be bestowed on a general, who had gained 
a signal victory, or conquered divers provinces. His de- 
sign in this narrative seems te have been, to embellish the 
account of Zerubbabel, by a circumstance so honourable to 
him as the prize, and, at the same time, entertaining enough 
to the reader. I conceive it to be a traditionary story, as 
the true Ezra takes no notice of it, founded probably upon 
truth, but mixed with some fabulous circumstances. Jn 
different parts of the book there is a summary repetition of 
the two last chapters of the second book of Chronicles, and 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. But one cannot ex- 
cuse the author for injudiciously inserting several particu- 
lars from them, to give an air of truth to his relation, and 
to make it more credible. But against its authority there 
are the following material objections: 1. When the Jews, 
by the permission of Cyrus, returned to Judea, this writer 
makes their governor, or conductor, to be Sanabassar; 
whereas, according to the true Ezra, Zerubbabel was their 
conductor. 2.:He places the reconsecration of the al- 
tar, and the renewing the sacrifices in the second year of 
Darius; whereas, the canonical book of that name fixes it 
in the reign of Cyrus, (iii.1.) and in the seventh month. 
3. If Darius, when he permitted the Jews to return with 
Zcrubbabel to Jernsalem, to rebuild their temple, wrote to 
his officers beyond the Euphrates in their favour, as this 
writer represents it, would they have had the assurance to 


demand of them by what authority they engaged in the- 


work? Did they not know the king’s orders, and were not 
they themselves obliged to furnish them with materials? 
Or would Zerubbabel have had any occasion to have re- 
course to the decree of Cyrus to rebuild their temple? 4. 
He makes Zerubbabel to be one of the guard about the 
king’s (Darius) person at Babylon, when he confessedly 
was, at that time, at Jerusalem. (Ezraii.2.) 5. He re- 


presents Darius, (iv. 46.) as engaged by a solemn vow, be- 
fore his advancement to the kingdom, to rebuild their tem- 
ple: if this was the case, what need was there to search 
the archives with such diligence for Cyrus’s decree for that 


-purpose? 6. He distinguishes Nehemiah from the Tir- 


shatha, making two separate persons of them; whereas, the 
latter is only a name of office. (Nehem. viii. 9.) 7. He 
contradicts both Scripture and himself, when he says, iv. 
44, 57. that Zerubbabel entreated Darius to send to Jeru- 
salem the holy vessels, which Cyrus had intended to have 
sent, as if Cyrus had not executed that design, contrary to 
what the true Ezra, and: even himself says, vi. 18,19. 8. 
He charges the Edomites ‘with burning of the temple, at 
the same time that he mentions Jerusalem being taken by 
the Chaldeans. 9. He says, that when Darius gave leave 
te the Jews to return, he ordered them to be escorted for 
their'greater safety by a thousand horse, as if a number so 
inconsiderable could be a safeguard for fifty thousand per- 
sons. Lastly, Where he does agree’ with the canonical 
books, he quite confounds the order of time and events ; 
and, after all his pains to adjust his account to that of the 
true Ezra, he betrays his inability for so nice an under- 
taking, and has fallen into faults so gross, that the church 
has deservedly rejected this book as uncanonical, and un- 
worthy to be read in its service. I have the rather taken 
notice of these, as well as those respecting the books of 
Maccabees, to acquit myself of a promise, (see Pref. to 
Comm. on Ecclus.) to make some strictures and obserya- 
tions upon particular passages in them. As to the second 
book of this writer, it must be confessed there are in it lofty 
sentiments, beautiful similes, ancient traditions, the ap- 
pearance at least of a prophetic spirit, and a surprising 
close resemblance of many passages in the New Testament; 
but the following objections are made against it: 1. The 
genealogy of this Pseudo-Esdras, placed at the entrance, 
differs from that, 1 Esdras viii. 12. and from that in the true 
Ezra, vii. 1, 2. which has induced the learned to conclude 
that they are different persons. 2. It is said, (i. 11.) that 
God scattered the people of two provinces, even of Tyrus 


_and Sidon, in favour of his people returning from Egypt, of 


which there is no confirmation in Scripture. And a little 
after, (ver, 22, 23.) two very different facts are confounded: 
Mosesis made to work the miracle of sweetening the water 
at the brook Aron, (Numb: xxi. 16.) which was wrought 
only on the waters of Marah. (Exod. xv. 25. 39, 40.) 
The author enumerates tle twelve minor prophets, though 


THE TWO BOOKS OF ESDRAS. 


Haggai, Zachary, and Malachi, whom, according to a 
rabbinical conceit he calls an angel of the Lord, pro- 
phesied after the captivity, and their times agree not with 
that of this writer. It is moreover observable, that he 
places them not according to the order in the Hebrew 
canon, but follows that of the LXX. or Greek Bibles. 
Chap. ii. 33. he introduces his having received a charge 
from the Lord upon Mount Horeb, abruptly, without any 
authority, connexon, or reason, except it be to insinuate 
and countenance a notion of his inspiration. Chap. iv. 35. 
41. mention is made of souls departed in a state of grace, 
being kept in chambers or secret storehouses, till the day 
of judgment, agreeably enough to Apoc. vi. 9, 10. which 
has been objected to, as seemingly countenancing the doc- 
trine of purgatory; and it must be confessed the catholics 
have so applied it, but without reason, as nothing is thercin 
said or intimated of their being detained there by way of 
punishment, or to be purified by it. Chap. iii. 6. we have 
another rabbinical conceit of Eden, or the earthly Paradise, 
being planted even before the earth itself came forward, or 
was made. Chap. vi. 49. it is said that God, on the fifth 
day, created two animals of an enormous bigness, one 
called Enoch, the other Leviathan, and as the seventh part 
would not contain them both, he separated them, and put 
the former into a dry place, wherein there were a thousand 
mountains, and the Leviathan he reserved in the sea, to fur- 
nish an entertainment for his people at the coming of their 
Messiah. ‘This is also another rabbinical whim, which the 
author borrowed from the Talmudists, who have likewisc 
abused Gen. i. 20, 21. and Psal. cili. 26. to the same fan- 
ciful purpose. (See Raynold’s Prelect. xxvii. vol. i.) What 
he mentions, xiii. 40, 41. about the ten tribes being carried 
by God beyond the Euphrates, which divided itself for 
their passage, into a farther country, where never mankind 
dwelt, into a region called Arareth, that they might there 
keep their statutes without danger or disturbance, from 
thence to return at the latter time by a like miraculous stop- 
ping of the waters; I say, though thesc tribes are allowed 
to be in being, in what country it is uncertain, yet their 
passage both ways in the manner described is scarce cre- 
dible. It seems a fond persuasion, arising from national 
prejudice, that God will never cease to do miracles in be- 
half of his chosen. Chap. xiv. 11. he makes ten parts anda 
half of the world, dividing it into twelve, to be in his time 
already past, and therefore, according to his account, the 

world should have been at an end above onc thousand 
seven hnndred years ago. It is computed, that from the 
creation of the world (for I see no reason to begin the ac- 
count at the deluge) to the time of Esdras were about three 
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thousand four hundred and seventy years, and therefore 
after five hundred years more, or the time of our Saviour’s 
birth, or at least of his death, the period should have been 
completed, and this world have had an end. Chap. ii. 43. 
mention is made of a young man of high stature, taller 
than all the rest, crowning those that have confessed the 
name of God, called also, ver. 47. the Son of God: to con- 
firm the same legend, and to give the more credit to this 
fable, are these words -inserted, vil. 28, 29. My Son Jesus 
shall be revealed with those that be with him, and they that 
remain shall rejoice within four hundred years; after these 
years shall my Son Christ die, and all men that have life. 
This and many other passages speak so plainly of Jesus 
Christ, his coming, office, death, &c. that if this book had 
been known and received as authentic among the Jews, it 
seems almost impossible that any Jew should remain un- 
converted. From a number of parallcl passages to those - 
in the New Testament, which a learned hand has digested 
columnwise (see Lee’s Dissert. on 2 Esdras), it seems ne- 


'cessary to conclude, either that Jesus Christ and his apo- 


stles copied from hence, or that this writer transcribed 
largely from the other. It seems most probable, that the 
author was a Jew converted to Christianity, who, in hopes 
of converting others, composed this work under the name 
of a writer, for whom the Jews had the highest esteem. 
And there seems good reason to conclude, that the author 
lived in the times of the first heathen persecutions, from 
many passages encouraging faith, and a spirit.of constancy 
and persecution; as may, I think, be inferred also from 
some circumstances in the visions themselves, (see chap. 
xiii.) some of which have been thought to have been taken 
from Ezekiel’s visions, Daniel’s prophecies, (see Dan. vii. 
7.) who,as from the. mouth of God, is called his brother, 
(xii. 11.) or St. John’s Revelation. But I forbear to enter ’ 
or remark upon these, as acknowledging my ignorance of 
their true design, which the leamed themselves are so much 
divided about. What a great critic (Scaliger) observed of 
Calvin, that he was wise in not writing on the Apoca- 
lypse, admonishes me not rashly to attempt the visionary 


' part of this book, who have neither sufficient reading nor 


judgment to discern the scope and Bs of se a 
and prophetic writings. 

I cannot conclude without blessing the i Gotinays of God 
for cnabling me to put the finishing hand at length to these 
shects, and am glad likewise to embrace this opportunity 
of acknowledging my obligation to those right reverend 
aud reverend persons, who have occasionally favonred me 
with their learned assistance in the course of this work. 
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*,* In the places referred to, the Numerals direct to the Volnme, the Figures to the Page, and a. to the first, b. to the second 
Column in the said Page. 








Aszomination, mentioned by Daniel, what, iv. 120. 0. iv. 
128. a. 

Adam, the first man, why so called, iii. 688. a. 

Adoration, the signification of that word in Scripture, iv. 151. a. 

Adultery, spiritual, what, iii. 556. a. iii, 570. a. tii. 599.-a. iv. 24. a. 
iv, 39. a. iv. 40. a. iv. 137. a@. 

Alexander the Great, his conquests, iv. 112. b. foretold, iv. 123. 0b. 
iv. 221. a. his vanity, iv. 50. @. successors in the several parts 
of his dominions, iv. 124. a. &c. 

Amos the prophet, when he lived, iv. 161. a. St. Jerome's cha- 
racter of him, ibid. 

Angel that wrestled with Jacob was the Son of God, iv.-149. b. 

Angels, called sons of God, iv. 104. a. princes, iv. 122. a. &c. and 
ministers of God’s Justice, iv. 160. b. why described with wings, 
iv. 117. a. are set over people and nations, iv. 122. 5. fall of the 
angels described, iv. 50. b. &c. 

Auointing, when used, iii. 576. b. iv. 24. a. iv. 118. 6. 

Answer, the word used for beginning or continuing a discourse, 
ii. 508. a. iv. 214. b. | 

Antichrist foretold, iv. 110. b. &c. the duration of his reign, iv. 
111. 8. 

Antiochus Epiphanes foretold, iv. 113. a. his character, iv. 114. 8. 
how he got the kingdom of Syria, iv. 127. 6. his persecution of 
the Jews, and its duration, iv. 113. b. iv. 129. a. his second ex. 


pedition to Egypt, iv. 127. b. his third expedition thither, iv.- 


128. a. a type of antichrist, iv. 111. &. iv. 114. @. iv. 123. 4, iv. 
129. a. his end, iv. 115. a. 

Arion, his story whence taken, iv. 179. a. 

Arrows, divination by them, iv. 36. 5. 

Astrologers, what, iv. 98. b. &c. 


BAAL, the chief god of every country so called, iv. 136. a. 

Baal and Bel, a name common to all the idols of the cast, iii. 672. a. 
iv. 151. a. | 

Babylon, by whom founded, iii. 512. 8. its compass, ili. 496. a. 
iii. 673. a. height of its walls, iii. 679. @. their breadth, ibid. 
bigness of its palace, ili. 661. b. its ruin, ili. 488. a. iii. 553. a. 
&c. iv. 198. 6. iv. 212, a. duration of its monarchy, iii. 513. a. 
iv. 101. a. duration of its siege, iv. 212. a. taken by Cyrus, and 
how, iii. 673. 6. ii. 674. b. i. 677. b. iv. 198. 5b. its. gradual 
decay and ruin, ili. 674. 8. ii). 678. a@. its destruction a type of 
the ruin of mystical Babylon, iv. 199. a, 

Baptism foretold and promised, iv. 64. a. 

Bath, a liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. a. 

Bearing iniquities, what, iii. 564. b. iv. 42. b. 

Body called the sheath of the soul, iv. 110. 6. 

Book of life, original of that expression, iii. 476. a. 

Books at the day of judgment, what, iv. 109. db. 


Burden, what it signifies in the prophetical writings, iii. 495. a. 
lili, 525. 0B. iv. 227. a. iv. 233. a, 

CALVES of the lips, what, iv. 153. a. 

Camillus, the word whence derived, iv. 147. a. 

Captivity of Babylon foretold, iii. 600. b. iv. 29. a. its causes, ii 
547. b. iii. 599. a. iii, 609. a, ii. 612, b. iii. 629. b. its misery, 
iv. 146. a. iv, 147. 6. several ways of computing its seventy 
years, iii, 635. a. ill. 673. a. iv. 3. a. iv. 97. b. iv. 210. b. 

Captivity of the ten tribes, iv. 170. a. to 174. 0. iv. 181. a, 

Capua, a remarkable story of its senators, lil. 510. a. 

Chaldean learning, in what it did consist, iv. 99. a. 

Cherubim, the meaning of the word, iv. 3. 6. their form, iv. 17. d. 

Child, meaning of that word in Scripture, 111, 591. 5. 

Christ, his Divinity proved from the Old Testament, iii. 552. b. 
his eternal generation, iv. 187. a. place of his birth foretold, 
ibid. his kingdom, iv. 29. a. iv. 37. 0b. iv. 221. b. &c. his reign on 
earth, iv. 111. 5. his office in the church, iv. 187. a. his good- 
ness and tenderness described, iv. 225. 6. he is spoken of under 
the character of a shepherd, iv. 225. a. his sufferings foretold, 
iii. 563. b. &c. his coming to judgment described, iv. 230. b. 

Church, Christian, its extentand enlargement, 111. 565. 0. iii. 575. a. 
&c. called heaven, iv. 113. a. its glorious state, iii. 472. a. it. 
525. a. ili. 527. B. iii. 552. a. iii. 559. a. ii, 561. B. iii. 573. a. 
&c. its victories, ii. 516. 6. &c. its purity, li. 562. 6. spring of all 
graces, iv, 161. a, iv. 231. a. 

Cireumeision of the heart, &c. what, 111. 604. b. 

Clergy, distinetion of their habits, how ancient, iv. 80. a. 

Comparisons made by negatives, iv. 142. a. 

Conflagration, general, ii. 476. a. 

Cor, a liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. a. 

Crowns and garlands, on what occasion they were worn, iv. 24. a. 
iv. 42. a. , 

Cubit, how much, iv. 71. 0. 

Cup, God’s judgments represented by it, iii. 505. a. iii. 561. b. 
iit, 580. 8B. iii. Gt6. a. ili. 635. b. iv. 193. a. 

Cush, what country meant by that word, iii. 502. b. iii, 617. a. 
iii. 663. B. iv. 54. a. 

Cyrus foretold, iii. 541. 6. &c. by name, iii. 550. @. a type of 
Christ, iii. 550. 0B. i. 551. b. iii. 556. a. 


a 


DANIEL, his descent, iv. 96. 6. at what age he was carried into 
Babylon, iv. 97. 4a. 

Day, used for a year, iv. 9. a. iv. 114. a. iv. 132. @. iv. 166. a. for 
any succession of time, ili. 642. 5. in that day, meaning of that 
phrase in Scripture, iii. 475. @. iii. 490. 6. iv. 53. b. iv. 134, a. 
iv. 174. 6. iv. 190. 6. iv. 227. 6. 

Day of the Lord, what, iii. 664. a. iv. 156. B. iv. 176. 5. 
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Days, last, what, iii. 472. a. iv. 158. a. iv. 174. 3. iv. 185. a. 

Days, latter, what, ili. 644. a, iv. 67. a. iv. 100. 5. iv. 138. a. 

Death, signifies all the miseries of the next life, iv. 29. b. 

Definite number for an indefinite, iii. 505. 5. ! 

Difficulties, great, expressed by impossibilities, tii. 617. a. 

Dreams, the opinion of the ancients concerning them, iv. 98. 0. 

Drunkenness, its effects, iv. 199. a. the word used to express 
desolation, ibid. 


EAGLES, whence said to grow young, ill, 541. 6. they represent 
conquerors, iv. 274d, 

Ear, opening it, what, iii. 555. 6. 

East-country, what in Scripture, iv. 44. a. 

Eating the words of a prophecy, what, iv. 6. b. 

Eclipses, two extraordinary ones, iv. 172. 3. | 

Edon, taken figuratively, what, ili. 533. a. iii. 579. b. 

Egypt, its antiquity, iii. 505. a. its conquest, and several masters, 
iv. 53. a. the course of its river, iv. 92. 5. 

Elam, when united to the Persian monarchy, iii. 671. a. 

Elias, forerunner of the Messias, iv. 239, 8. his office, ibid. 
Emblems, their use in the prophetical writings, iv. 8. a. suited to 
the genius and education of the prophets, ibid. ' 

Ensigns of the tribes, what, iv. 3. 5. 

Ephah, a measure, how much, iv. 215. 3. 

Ephraim, why head of the ten tribes, iv. 65. a. iv. 140. b. taken 
for the whole kingdom of Israel, iii. 480. b. iv. 65. a. why, 
lil, 520. b. iv. 65. a. 

Ever, the same as a long time, ili. 530. 0. iii. 562. a. iii. 685. a. 
lii. 651. a, 

Eunuchs, their employment, iv. 97. 8. 

Ezekiel, when, and to whom he prophesied, iv. 1. b. iv. 2. a. 
his style, iv. 2. a. 


FAMILY, the same as a kingdom or people, iii. 592. B, iv. 598. a. 
iv. 195. a. iv. 232. a. 

Fasting prescribed, iv. 155. a. when acceptable to God, iv. 218. a. 

Fasts, annual, amongst the Jews, iii. 655. b. of the fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and tenth months, on what occasion, iti, 591. 0. iv. 
218. a. iv. 220. a. 

Festivals, Jewish, their extent, iii. 528. a. 

Fiery serpents, why so called, iii. 499. a, iii, 525. 5. 

Food of the Lord, what, iv. 234. a. &c. 

Forest, what it signifies, metaphorically, iii. 530. 6. itt. 629. a. 

Forget, what it means in God, iv. 30. a. 

Funeral feasts, iv. 43. 0. 

Future expressed by the imperative, iii. 480. a. 


GABRIEL, why called a man, iv. 117. a. 

Galilee of the nations, why so called, 111. 486. b. 

Gentiles, their conversion foretold, iii. 503. B. iii. 546. 6. ili. 552. 5b. 
iii, 566. b. iii. 574. B. iii. 577. B. iii. GOO. a. iv. 92. B. iv. 187. a. 
iv, 217. 0. iv, 220. a. 

Gerah, a weight, how much, iv. 87. 6. 

Girding the loins, what meant by that expression, iii. 592. b. 

God, how the glory of the Jews, ili. 594. a. how he is to be known, 
ili, 610. 6. work of his hands, what is meant by that phrase, 
iii. 506. 6. iii. 525. a. 

Gog and Magog, who, iv. GG. a. 

Gospel, is an everlasting covenant, iii. 567. b. its propagation, 
iil. 544. b. iil. 557, 6. iii. 561. a. iii. 663. 5. iii. 587. a. its plentiful 
graces, Ili, 527. b. iii. 567, a. and comforts, iv. 141. 5. 

Grace, derived to us only from the church, iy. 161. @. called a 
feast, iil. 516. a. represented by springs and rivers, ii). 567. b. 
iv. 90. b. iv. 161. a. by dew, iv. 187. b. called living waters, 
ili, 594. B. iv, 231. a, 

Greece, when subjected to the Romans, iv. 114. b. 


HADAKKUK, whicn he prophesied, and the subject of his pro- 
phecy, iv. 196. a. 

Haggai, when lie lived, and the subject of his prophecy, iv. 207. a. 

Hand, giving it a profession of subjection, iv. 28. 8. lifted up 
at taking oaths, iv. 31. 3. 

Hand-writing, against the king of Assyria, in what language, iv. 
107. a. 

Harlots, their punishment, iv, 23. b. iv. 135, a. iv. 195, @. great 
cities so called, ibid. 
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Harvest, what in a figurative sense, iii. 501. 3. extent of its signi- 
fication, iii. 503. b. 

Heaven, its opening and shutting, what, iv. 238. a. 

Hebrew language, the same with the old Pheenician, iif. 505. 0b. 
several words in that language have two contrary significations, 
iii. 510. D. iii. 560. 5. iii, 584. a. iv. 186. b. | 

Hell, meaning of that word in Scripture, iv. 178, b, 

High-priests, some had several names, iii. 642. a. 

Hin, liquid measure, how much, iv. 88. B. 

Holiness, what in God, iii. 478. a. 

Homer, a measure, how much, iv. 87. b. 

Horn, what it signifies in Scripture, iv. 53, b. iv. 110. B. iv. 112. a. 
iv, 170. 3. iv. 211. a. 

Hosea, when he prophesied, iv. 133. a. 

Hours, unknown to the Hebrews, and first mentioned by Da- 
nicl, ill. 537. b. 

Houses, how built among the Jews, iii. 499. b. 

Husbandry, its invention ascribed to God, iii. 524. b. 

Hypocrites described, iv. 189. a. 


JAcob’s wrestling, how spiritual, iv. 149, b. 

Idols, their original elegantly described by Minutius Felix, iii. 
549. a. are called lies, iv. 142. a. iv. 163. 5. iv. 179. a. vanities, 
lll. 593. 5. iv. 179. a. carcasses, iii. 622. a. iv. 81. 6. vestments 

' proper to the worship of each, iv, 202. b. were honoured by 
prostitution in their temples, iv. 139. b. : 

Idolatry, why called whoring,.ili, 593. a. it is the last thing to be 
destroyed in the church, iii. 471. 5, iii. 585. a. compared to lust, 
iv. 24, a. iv, 25. a, its folly and heinousness, iy. 199. d. 

Idumeans, why enemies to the Jews, iv. 44. D. 

Jeremiah, who he was, iii. 590. b. how long he prophesied, iii. 
591, a. several collections of his: prophecies, ibid. his defence of 
them, iii. 640. 6. his death, iii. 661. 8. 

Jerusalem, a figure of the Christian elurch, iv. 185. 5. its siege by 
Nebuchadnezzar foretold, iv. 35. b. &c. iv. 203. a. duration of 
that siege, iii. 649. @. i. 653. a. its misery, iv, 9. b, &c. iv, 12. a. 
&c. its destruction by Vespasian prophesied of, iv. 119. B. &c. 
iv. 185. a. iv, 230. a. inearly times of Christianity called the mo- 
ther church, iv. 27.0. © . 

Jews, God’s favours to them, iv. 201. b. &c. miracles performed 
in their favour, ibid. thetr future calamities ‘foretold, iv. 27. a. 
iv. 31. a. iv. 35. a. their destruction foretold, iii. 604. a. are ad- 
vised to repent, iv. 203. b. their present dispersion foretold, iii. 
566. b. iii. 619. b. iv. 226. b. its cause, iti. 599. a. &e. their 
restoration promised, ill. 471. B. iii. 493. b. iii. 614, a. iii, 697. b. 
iv. 184. a. et alibi passim, their return into their own land, iii. 
577. a. iv. 34, a. &c. iv. 51. b. iv, 191. a. iv. 231. b. their con- 
version promised, ill. 475. 5. iii. 519. 0. iii. 588. b. iit. 615. b. iv. 
151. b. iv, 229. a. their flourishing state promised, iii, 519. a. 

Images, what allurcs to the worship of them, iv. 32. a. its folly, 
ill. 674. b. 

Incense, its use and signification, iv. 78. b. iv. 234. a. 

Innocence, state of, described, iv. 60. 5. 

Joel, when he prophesied, iv. 154. a. of what tribe, iv. 159. a. 

Jonah, where Lorn, iv. 177. a. when he prophesied, ibid. 

Isaiah, why called the evangelical prophet, pref. iii. 466. b. when 
he prophesied, iii. 469. a. his style, iii. 469. Bb. his extraction, 
ibid. his other works, «bid. his death, 7d, iii. 561. @. he wasa 
type of Christ, ibid. . | 

Islands, the extent of that word among the Hebrews, iii. 493. D. iii. 
507. a. ili. 541. Bb. iv. 46. b. iv. 47. a, iv. 68. Bb. iv. 126. a. 

Israel, the faithful of all ages so called, iv. 159. b. 

Judea, its dimensions, iii, 652. 6. number of inhabitants, zbid. 

Judgments of God compared to a storm, iv. 21. a. to intoxicating 
liquors, iv. 41. a, how to avoid them, iv. 158. b. 


KING, in Hebrew, what it signifies, ili. 623, 0. iii. 686. a. iii. 677. a. 
iv. 123. a. lv. 221. a. 


LAMENTATIONS, the occasion of writing them, iii, 682. a. 

Land of the living, what, iv. 46. 5. 

Last days; latter days; see Days. _ 

Laws, human, when not obligatory, 111. G35. a. . 

Lebanon, the derivation of that word, ili, 624. 3, the temple called 
so, wliy, iv. 224. 5. 

Leviathan, tyrants so called, 11. 519. a. 
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Life, what comprehended in that word, iv. 32. a, eternal, not to be 
obtained hy the law, ibid. 

Litany, its language vindicated, iv, 116. b. 

Locusts, the regularity of their motions, as described by St. Je- 


rome, iv. 156. a. their voracity, noise, and swiftness, according 


to Pliny, ibid. their stink when dead, iv. 157. b. 7 
Logos, or second person of the Trinity, appeared in the times of the 
Old Testament, ii}.478. 6. iii. 691. 5. in the form of a man or 
angel, iv. 5. a. iv. 210. 5. iv. 212. 6. was the angel wrestling 
with Jacob, iv. 149. b. the angel who conducted the Israelites, 
iii, 580. b. is called Jehovah, eid. 
Lot, what in Scripture, iv. 132. 5. 


MAaccABEUS, Judas, foretold, iv. 223. b. 

Made without hands, meaning of that expression, iv. 102. b. 

Magicians, what, iv. 98. 5. 

Magistrates, denoted by the heavenly bodies, iii. 495. b. iii. SGI. b. 
their duty, iv. 60. 5. : 

Malachi, when he lived, iv. 233. a. the last prophet, iv. 239. b. 

Many, the same with a@JJ, it. 565. 5. iv. 120. a, iv. 181. a. 

Marriage, God's covenant with the Jews expressed by it, iv. 23. b. 
iv, 27. a. 

Medes, the rise and progress of that monarchy, iii. 496. a. 

Meidsis, several instances of that figure in Scripture, iii. 607. a. 

Memphis, otber names of that city, iv. 54. 8. ik 

Messenger, the same with prophet, iv. 235. 0. 

Messias, his wonderful conception foretold, iti. 647. a. his birth 
foretold, iii. 482. a. iti. 487. a. several prophecies concerning him, 
iii, 534. 6. iit, 542. a. iii. 544. B. iv, 228. a. &c. and the design 
of his mission, iv, 237. a. he ts called Jehovah, iii. 632. a. iv. 
231. a. and David, iii. 643. @. iv. 61. b. iv. 138. a. peace the dis- 
tinguishing character of his kingdom, tii. 472. b. iv. 222. a. iv. 
232. b. several figures of him, Preface to Isaiah, iii. 467. 0. iii. 
500. 0b. iii, 560. a. his character under several denominations, 
iii. 475. B. iti, 487. 5. it, 491. 5b. &e. iti, 540. a. iii. 544. a. iit. 
568. a. iii, 631. Bb. iv. 191. a. iv. 218. b. iv. 214. b. iv. 217. a. iv. 
237. a. David’s kingdom revived in his person, iv. 174. 8. bis 
dignity, ili, 563. b. iv. 61. b. 

Micah, where born, and when he prophesied, iv. 180. a. 

Michael, tutelar angel of the Jews, iv. 122. 5. iv. 130. 8. 

Millenium, some prophecies explained concerning it, iii. 566. 8. iii. 
576. b. 111. 586. @. iv. 161. a. iv. 175. a. | 

Monarchies, the four great ones distinctly described and foretold, 
iv. 101. a. &e. iv. 108. b. &c. : 

Mountains, why called everlasting, iv. 201. b. what: metaphorically, 
ibid. removal of them a proverbial expression, iv. 214. @, holy 
mountain, what, iv. 34. db. 

Mourning, tokens of it, iv. .43. a. 

Mourning for Josiah, proverbial expression, iv. 228. 8. 

Mystical sense of prophecies, what, Preface to Isaiah, iii. 467. a. 


NAHUM, when he lived, iv. 192. a. 

Naked, meaning of that word in Scripture, iii, 507. a. iv. 164. b. 
iv..182. a. ' 

Names, several belonging to the same person, iii. 661. a. iv. 217. b. 

Nazarites, who called so, iv. 164. a. iv. 195. b. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his madness, what, iv. 105. a. how called God’s 


servant, iv, 42. a. iv. 53. b. a name common to all the kings of. 


Babylon, iv. 115. 8. ers 

Night, its division among the Jews, iii, 685. a. 

Nineveh, its compass, iv. 179. a. number of inhabitants, iv. 180. b. 
its destruction foretold by three prophets, iv, 192. a. by whom 
taken, iv. 55. b. the calamities of that scene, iv. 193. b. &e. 


OBADIAH, when he lived and prophesied, iv. 175. a. 

Obedience, to whom due, ili. 639. B. iii. G41. b. 

Oblation, the extensive signification of the word, iv. 34. b. made 
morning and evening by the Jews, at what hour, iv. 117. a. 
what were those used by the primitive Cliristians, iv. 35. a. 

Offering, sin-offering and trespass-offering, their difference, iv. 74. 0. 

Old Testament, the present Jewish order of its books, different 
from the ancient, iit. 682. a. ; 

Olivet, Mount, a cross raised there, iv. 230. b. 

Ophir, where, iit. 495. db. 

Oracles, which of their predictions may be true, and how, ili. 643. a. 

Oven, the heart of the wicked compared to one, iv. 143.4. 
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PAPER, its original, iii. 504. b. 


‘Parable defined, iv. 183. a. iv. 198. B. 


Paronomasia, used ‘frequently in Scripture, iii. 614. b. in. 584. 6. 
iil, 592. b, a remarkable one from St. Basil, iii, 514. b. 

Passions, how ascribed to God, iii. 527. b. 

Pentatench, its antiquity vindicated, iii. 514. b. 

Perjury, an answer of the Delphian oracle against that crime, iv. 
219. a. : 

Persecution, its usefulness to good men, iv. 128. b. iv. 132. a. 

Persian monarchy, its conquests and extent, iv. 112. a. 

Pharaoh, a name common to the kings of Egypt, iii. 504. b. iii. 
G63. a. iv. 52. a. 

Pheenicians, the first merchants, iii. 473. b. 

Plural in Hebrew denotes excellence, ii. 82. 3. 

Prayer, its form prescribed, iv. 157. a. 

Predictions, in form of imprecations, iii. 612. b. 

Preterperfect for the future tense, 1. 478. a. ili, 542. a, ili. 547. a. 

_ lit. 649, b, iii. 557. a. ili. 614. b. iv. 29. a. 

Priest, the same with prince, iv. 140. a. iv. 142. a. Jewish priests, 
their-duty, iv. 184. b, iv. 218. a. why forbid to shave their heads, 
iv. 85. a. 

Prophecies, three sorts, iv. 150. a. have two intentions, iv. 148. a. 
iv. 152. a, what their mystical sense, Preface to Isaiah, iti. 467. a. 
why some obscure, iv. 131. b. the gift sometimes imparted to 
women, iv, 21. a. iv. 158. a. 

Prophets, why called watchmen, iii. 507. 3. iv. 7. 6. are forbid to 
speak by the wicked, iv. 183. a. their words perverted, iv. 171. 6. 
the want of them the greatest misfortune, iv. 173. @. their schools, 
11, 634. b. false prophets, their character and conduct, iii. GOO. 6. 
iii, G04. B. iv. 20. a. iv. 21. a. iv. 38. 5. iv. 39. a. iv. 223. a. de- 
tected, iv, 229. a. their punishment, ibid. and iv. 20. b, iv. 22. a. 

Prosperity, dangerous, ni. 630. b. iv. 170. a. 

Psalms, sung alternately, whence that custom, iil. 479. a. done 
without religion and piety, only a noise, iv. 169. @. 


Rain, former and latter, when they fell, iii. 603. b. iv. 157. 6. 
iv. 166. b, iv. 223. a. 

Remember, what in God, iii. 30. a. 

Remnant, mentioned by the prophets, what, iii. 470. 6. iii. 480. 6. 
iii, 490. b. iii, 519. b. iii. 584. a. iii. 648. b. iii, 662. 5. iit, 673. b. 
iv, 12. a. iv. 13. a. iv. 185. b. et alibi passim. : 

Repentance, how attributed to God, iii. 624. a. iii. 661. a. 

Reprobate, original of that word, in. 605. 6. 

Restitution, its necessity, iv. 59. a. iv. 179. b. 

Resurrection of Jesus Christ foretold, iv. 141. 8. general resur- 
rection, iv. 130. 6. ; 

Roman empire, its dissolution formed ten kingdoms, iv. 110. 6. 


SACRIFICE, daily, by whom taken away, iv. 113. a. Christian sa- 
crifice promised, iv. 234. 4. 
Sacrilege, its heinousness, iv. 106. b. some instances of its pumish- 
ment, ibid. 

Saltness, in Hebrew, what, iv. 91. 0. 

Samaria, its taking prophesied, iv. 146. a. iv. 165. a. iv. 170. 0. 

Sanctifying a war, what, i, 495. a. 

Sanhedrin, the word whence derived, ili. 638. a. when it was insti- 
tuted, ibid. of whom it consisted, iv. 85. 5. where it sat, iti. 
G54. b. 

Satyrs, what, iii. 496. 5. 

Saviour, the extent of that word, iv. 177. 8. 

Scribes, what, tii. 65G. a. who first called so, ii, 608. a. 

Sea, the extent of that word in the Hebrew, iv. 69. a. iv. 157. 6. 
iv. 168. a. iv. 173. a. ; 4 ‘ 

Sealing, what it signifies in the prophetical writings, iti, 485. 5. im. 
524. a. iv. 116. b. iv. 118. 8. iv. 131. a. 

Seraph, why so called, iii. 478. b. iit, 525. b. iv. 3. b. how repre- 
sented, iv. 4. a. 

Shekel, a weight, how much, iv. 9. 5. iv. 87. b. a 

Schechinah, or glory of God, described, iii, 478, b. 111. 681, a. IV. 
173. b. iv. 200. a. the manner of its settling, iii. 493. a. leaves the 
sanctuary, iv. 14. b. iv. 16, a. iv. 17. a. b, the temple, iv. 17. 5. 
and the city, iv. 19. b. its return promised, iv. 81.4. 

Shepherd, the extent of that word, tii. 550. a. iii, 569. 6, ii. 398. b. 
iij. GO4. a. iii. G12. B. iii. 615. a. iii. GBL. b. it, 637. a. in. 670. b. 
iv. GO. b. iv. 196. a. b. God called so, iv. 184. a. good shepherds 
described, iv. 225. a. bad described, iii. 474. 0. iv. 226. b. 
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_Sicera, or strong drink, what, according to St. Jerome, iv. 183. b. 
Sidon, its antiquity, ii. 512. a. 
Similitude, a strong affirmation, iii. 683. 6. iv. 141. a. 

Sliding back, whence that expression, iv. 139. 5. ' 
Son of man, meaning of that expression, and Christ so called, 
iv. 5. b. title given to two of the prophets, iv. 6. a, iv. 114. a. 

Soothsayers, what, iv. 100. 5. 

Sorceries, what, iii. 554.. 6. . : 

Spirit, several significations of that word, iii. 524. a. ili. 529. a. evil 
spirits sometimes reckoned among the heavenly host, ili. 515. a. 

Stationary days among the primitive Christians, iv. 117. a. 

Stealing, why joined with false swearing, iv. 138. b. iv. 215. a. 

Style, whence the difference of it. in Scripture, in. 656. 5. 

Swearing, an act of religion, or Divine worship, 11. 535. a. iii. 600. a. 

. lili. G02. a. Iv. 173. a. , 

Swines’ flesh, why abhorred by the Jews, iii. 583. 5. . 


TABERNACLE of God, what meant by dwelling in it, tii. 476. b. 

Tabernacles, feast of, its institution, 1v. 232. a. 

Table of devils, what, ili. 584. b. 

Tannin, what animal meant by that word, iii. 496. b. iii. 519. a. ii. 
G09. 5. iii. 617. B. iii. 688. a. iv. 52. a. iv. 56. b. iv. 181. 5. iv. 
233. 5. At. 

Tarshish, where situated, iii. 473. 0. iv. 48. a. has a wider sense, 
ibid. iii. 512. a, iv. 49. a. A 

Temple, its courts, iv. 14. a. 6. often rifled, iii. 686. a. iv. 160. a. 
its profanation, iv. 14. b. called God’s holy mountain, iv. 51. a. 


put for heaven, ibid. the second temple, its foundation, iv. 207. 5. ' 
after what model built, iv. 71. b. its glory, iv. 208. 5. how supe-. 


rior to the first, tbid. the court of the gentiles, by whom added 
to it, iv. 73. a. 

Tempt the Lord, what, iii. 481. 5. 

Teraphim, different significations of that word, iv. 37. a. iv. 137. 6. 
iv. 223. a. 

Thau, the ancient form of that letter, iv. 16. a. 

Thorn in the flesh, what, iv. 51. 5. 

Thrashing, ancient manner of it in the east, iii. 508. a. iii. 528. a. 
lil. 674. a. iv. 162. a. 

Time, for a year, iv. 105. a. iv. 111. b. iv. 125. 5. 

Tophet, why so called, iii. 528. b. iii. G07. a. whence came the cus- 
tom of burning children there, iii. 607. a. 

Trees, what in an emblematica! sense, iii. 491. b. iv. 104. Bb. 

Trinity, intimated in the Old Testament, iii. 479. a. the second per- 
son's mission, iil. 556. b. 

Trumpets, when used amongst the Jews, iv. 155. b. iv. 156. b. iv. 
164. 0. 
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Turks foretold, iv. 67. 5. 
Twelve, a hieroglyphical number, iv. 93. a. 


. Tyre, old, its destruction foretold, iv. 45. b. iv. 51. b. duration of 


its siege, ill, 670. 5. iv. 45. b.. iv. 53. 6. by whom demolished, 
iv. 45. 0. iv. 46. a. 
Tyre, new, by whom built, iv. 53. 5. by whom taken, iv. 46, a. 


VIRGINS, what cities so called, iii. 512. b. iii. 618. dD. iii, 664. a. 
ly. 167. a. | 

Visions, what, iv. 158. a. how they differ from dreams, iii. 469. 5. 

Visiting, a meant by that word in Scripture, iii. 489. a. iii. 515. a. 
iy. 29. b. -» 

Uncircumcised, what, iv. 50. a. 

Universal bishop, the rise of that title, iv. 111. a. 


-Usurpation of the priesthood punished, iv. 162. a. 


Usury, what sort forbid in Scripture, iv. 30. a. 


WARFARE, divers senses of that word, iv. 539. 5, 


. Watchmen, their office, iii. 579. a. iv. 197. 8. 


Water, its use in the temple, iv. 90. J. 

Waters, bounding them, why mentioned as a proof of God’s power, 
iil, GOS. 6. great calamities represented by them, iv. 119. 0. iv. 
141. a. he 

Weary, when God is said. to be so, iii. 481. 8. 

Weeks, Daniel’s seventy, three ways of computing them, iv. 117, a. 
iv. 119.4. iv. 121. a. - 

Wicked men, their prosperity a puzzling difficulty, iii. 614. a. are 
called God’s sword, iv. 133. 5. iv. 204. b. God’s servants, iv. 
42. a. iv. 53. b. instruments of God’s justice, iv. 133. 5. 

Wilderuess, what meant by that word in Scripture, iii, 581. 6. 
ili. 688. 5b. 

Women, states, cities, and societies, represented by them, iii. 471. a. 
iii, 513. a. iii. 664. DB. 

Worship, respeet due to men so called, iv. 102. 6. 

Wrestling, spiritual, what, iv. 149. 0. 


YEAR, Julian and Chaldean, their difference, iv. 118. a. natural 
and prophetical, térd. 

Year, sabbatical, neglected, iii. 653. bd. 

Year of release among the Jews, iii. G53. 6.‘ 

ZECHARIAH, when he lived, iv. 209. a. the subject of his pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Zephaniah, when he lived, and the subject of his prophecy, iv. 
202. a. his descent, tbid, 
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Philippians 
Colossians 
2 Timothy 
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James 


1 Peter 
Revelation 


Xe Oe 
xiv, 2, 
lil. 4.° 
iv. 6. 
ix 2. 
xv. 6. 
xvii. 11. 
xxv. 41. 
xxvii. 5. 
ii. 21, - 
xiv. 62.- 
1. 10. 
— 37. 
1.23. - 
xvi. 22, 
XVill. 7. 
1. 14. 

il. 1, 
vill, 48. 
—— 56. 
ix. 2: 
vil. 16. 
— 43. 
xi. 8. 
— 34. 
xiv. 15. 
xv, 14. 
xvii. 23. 
x1x, 24, 


Xxvil. 33. 


25. 
li. 28. 
iv. 17. 
xi. 3. 
vii. 40. 
x. 4. 
v.1. 
xi. 4, 
vi. 16. 
v. 12. 
1. 27. 
ii. 8. 
i}. GL 
iv. 7. 
mS. 
— 10. 
1, 17. 
Vv. 3. 
iil. 20. 
itl, 14. 
iv. 6. 
xiv. 8. 


O11. a. 
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- 312. 6. 
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590. a. 
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292. a. 
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640. a. 
299. b. 
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CORRECTIONS IN OUR VERSION. 


IN, THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


Chap. 1. ver. 4. 

11. 4. 14. 

iii. 14. 

iv. 2. 6. 18. 

v. 9. 11. 17. 21. 23. 

vi, 22. 

vil. 2.10. 14, 15. 19. 21, 22, 23. 
vit, 3. G6. 8. 18. 

x. 3. 5. 7. 19. 

x1. 9. 12. 14. 18. 23. 


IN THE BOOK OF 


1. 7. 
li. 4, 16. 


iii. G. 8. 14, 15. 24, 25. 27, 28. . 


iv. 11. 19, 

v. 4. 10. 15. 

v1. 2. 97. 28. 36. 

Vil. 7, 8. 12. 18. 20. 26. 31. 35, 
: 36. . 

vill. 6. 11. 

1x. 2. 5. 9. 12, 18, 14. 

x. 4, 8, 9, 10. 12, 13. 

xl. 10. 19. 30, 31. 34. 

xit. 8. 17. 

Xlli. 8. 24. 

_xiv, 8, 4. 7, 8, 9. 17. 24. 

xy. 1.9. 11. 15. 18. 

wmwo7. 18. 22. Q7ory 

xvii. 3. 5. 11, 12. 15. 24. 

_xviii. 1. 3. 6. 17. 21. 29. 31. 

xix, 2, 3. 5, 6. 8. 17, 18, 25, 26. 

_¥x. 1.9. 138, 14. 32. 

_xxi. &. & 12. 19, 22. 27. 

xxi. 6. 8. 13. 19. 

_ xxiii. 1, 2. 4. 8. 13. 18, 14. 

_xxiv. 4. 8, 9, 10. 12. 15. 18. 20. 
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_xxv. 1, 2. 5, 6, 7.15.17, 18. 21, 


. 22. 


xl. 1. 5. 12. 15. 17. 19. 21. 238, 
24.27. 

xii. 6. 9. 

xiv. 28. 25, 26. 31. 

xv. 2. 14. 19. 

xvi. 2. 4, 5. 16. 24. 

xvii. 3. 4. 6. 9, 10. 13, 14. 

xvii. 5, 6, 7. 12, 13. 17, 18. 23, 
24 


xix. 2, 3.7. 10. 18. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


xxvi. 4, 5, 6, 7. 10, 11. 18. 20. 
22. 26, 27. 

XXVil. 1, 2, 3.6. 10. 30. 

XAViii. 7. 10. 

xxix. 1. 4. G. 10. 15. 21. 

xxx. 7 9. 11, 13. 

xxxl. 2, 3. 5. 13, 14. 21. 

Xxxii. 1, 2. 10. 14. 17. 28. 

XXX. 1. 3. 8. 

xxxlv. 8. 12. 

Xxxy. 2. 10. 12. 

XXxvi. 11. 15. 21. 24. 26. 

XxxvH. 5, 6, 7. 14.17. ° 


XXXVI11. 1, 6, 7. 14, 15, 16,/T%. 


19. 25, 27,-28, 29. 

XXXIx. 9. 29. 32. 

xl. 2.5,6.-13, 14. 18. 22. 29, 30. 

xli. 3. 5. 16. 18, 19, 20. 

xlii. 2, 8, 4, 6.9. 12. 15, 16. 18. 

xlili. 1, 2. 4. 6, 7, 8, 9. 19, 20. 
23. 26. 

xliv. 16, 17, 18. 28. 

xlv. 23. 25. 

xlivi. 1.3. 6. 

xlvit. 6. 18. 22. 

xlvii. 10, 11, 12. 

lL. # Te: 


IN THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE GREEK TEXT. 


IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


Chap. i, ver. 5. 
li. 4, 

iv. 2. 12. 16. 18. 
v. 7. 12. 1G, Bee 


vii. 7. 9.14. 16, 21. 


viii, 9. 

ink Gog. 
x 1, 23. 7. Td. 
xt. 6.14. 18. 


IN THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


i. 17. 23. 

ii. 9. 

iv. 23. 

vi. 9. 

vil. 18. 

ix. 5. 

x, 8, 9, 10. 12, 13. 
xi. 30. 

xii. 11. 

xiv. 2. 16. 

xv. 11. 18. 

xvill. 6.9. 17. 29. 


‘xix. 2, 3. 5, 6. 26. 


xx. 9. 18. 

xxi. 6. 

xxii. G. 8, 9. 
xxiii. 13. 16. 
xxiv, 15. 18. 20. 
xxv. J, 2. 

XXV}. 18. 22. 27. 
XXvii. 1. 3. 6. 22. 
Xxvil, 14. 

XxIx. 23. 23. 


xi. 6. 12. 15. 21, 23. 27. 


xill, 1, 2. 9. 19. 


xiv. 4, 6. 23. 25, 26. 30. 


xv. 7 16, 17. 

xvi. 14. 

xvil. 3, 4. 6. 14. 16. 
xvill. 5. 18. 

xix. 17, 18. 


xxx. 2. 7. 13.19. 
xxxi. 2. 5, 6. 26. 
XXX. 7. 19, 20. 23. 
Xxxill, 1, 2, 3. 
xxxiy. 9. 18. 

xxxv. 10. 

XXXVI. 8. 20. 24. 
Xxxvil. 6. 17. 20. 


XXXViii, 2.1], 12. 15, 16. 25. ¢ 


28, 29, 30. 
XxxIx. 1. 9. 29. 
xl. 2. 5, G. 18. 
xli. 8. 16. 19. 
xlii. 15, 16. 18. 


xliti. 1, 2:4. 6. 8, 9. 26, 27. 


xliv. 17. 

xlv. 23. 25, 26. 
xlvi. 3. 6. 
xlvii. 8. 12. 
xlvilil. 11, 12. 
xlix. 8. 

I. 26. 


IN THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


ie 


i. 1, 2. 5. 13. 15. 21. x. 1. i.2.5.15. 21. vi. 12. 
ii. 10. xi. 18, 19. ii. 10. x. 1. 
ii. 5. 9. 10, 12. xii. 8. 11. 18, 14, 15. ii. 5. 9. 12. xi. 18. 
iv. 9. 12. xiii. 6. v. 18. xu. 14. 
v. 18. xiv, 10. 
vi. 12, 

IN THE BOOK OF JUDITH. IN THE BOOK OF JUDITH. 
n. &. 27. xl. 7. 16. i. 11. xi. 16. 
vy. 20. xi. 12. 15. 11.2. 5. xii. 1. 10. 
Bieta; 5. xiii. 11. vi. 2. xii. 6. 
‘vii. 28. xiv. 14. Vil. 3. xv. 8. 
‘yiii. 3. G6. 21. 24. xv. 8. Vili, 1G. 21. 24. 5 xvi. 17. 


Ew 


ix. 1. 10. 13, 14. ix, 1.10. 14. 


IN THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


i. 4.10. v. 8. 
vi. 6. 61. 72. 


IN THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


vi. 6, 7. 9.19, 20. 30. 42, 43. 
61. 72. iii, 18. 


"1, 4. 10. 
‘ii. 4.14. 18, 19. 34. 
‘iv. 1G. 20. 
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